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tineliles  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  destroying  uigel  i  falsing  m/tr  {Yith.  fesach) 'Cue  houses 
of  the  Israelites,  when  he  slew  the  litst-born  of  the  Egyptians. 
At  the  fiisl  institution  of  the  P.  each  family  was  to  take  a  lamb  or 
kid  under  a  year  old,  and  kill  it  on  the  afternoon  [between  noon 
and  darkness)  of  the  I41h  of  the  month  Nisan  ;  the  blood  was  to 
be  sprinkled  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the  lintel  of  the  door,  as 
3  sign  foe  the  destroying  angel ;  and  the  animal  was  to  be  roasted 
whole,  and  eaten  that  night,  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs.  The  festival  was  to  continue  for  seven  days,  during  which 
unlearened  bread  atone  was  to  be  eaten,  because  die  people  had 
o  pack  up  and  depart  from  £^ypt  in  such  haite  that  the  dough 
a  their  kneading-Iroughs  was  not  leavened  (Eiod.  xii.).  In  the 
nstnicjions  for  the  perpetaal  observance  of  the  festival  there  is 
one  important  variation  from  this — namely,  that  the  males  were 
to  appear  annually  for  the  observance  of  the  P.  at  the  national 
sanctuary,  where  the  paschal  animals  were  to  be  slain,  and  the 
blood  sprinkled  on  the  alUr  (Deut.  xvi.  1-8).  Such  is  the  his- 
torical account  given  of  what  some  critics  hold  to  be  a  compound 
of  two  festivals — ^both  pre-Mosaic,  and  pointing  to  the  primitive 
^'ature- worship  which  they  believe  lo  have  prevailed  amone;  all 

e  Semitic  tribes,  according  lo  which  the  first-fruits  of  the  har- 

■A,  as  well  as  of  man  and  beast,  belonged  to  the  deity.  The 
festival  of  Unleavened  Bread  was  observed  at  the  spring  equi- 
nox, when  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  year  (Nisan  was  the  hrst 
month)  were  presented  to  Jehovah  ;  the  first  eats  of  barley  being 
parlly  oflered  on  the  altar  and  partly  ground  into  flour  and 
baked  into  sacrificial  (and  necessarily  unleavened)  bread  (Exod. 
ixiii.  14-19,  Lev.  Etiii.  4-14).  The  Paschal  sacrifice  (Aram. 
fucka,  Heb. /Vmcj,  passover,  exemption)  was  connected  with 
the  redemption  of  the  first-bom  (see  ClRCUMCtsroN),  who,  as 
well  as  the  first-born  of  cattle,  bad  formerly  all  been  dedicated 
to  Jehovah  (Eiod.  jtiil  II-13,  ixii.  19-30,  xxxiv.  18-20I.  See 
EwaId's.*»fi^«rtirjii//(nic/(Eng.  trans.  i876),Kuenen's  A'^/(fww 
«/'/»r<K/(Eng.  trans.  1875). 

Fua'port  is  a  warrant  entitling  the  person  named  therein 
10  enter  and  travel  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to  be  protected  by 
in  laws.  For  a  British  subject  the  best  P.  Is  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Aifaits,  which  costs  two  shillings, 
and  b  good  for  life;  Except  in  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
I'urtugal  a  P.  Is  no  longer  required,  but  such  a  votichei  is  (till 
occasionally  uiefiil  in  other  Continental  countiiei. 

Paaa'r,  a  western  subuib  of  Paris,  on  the  N,  bank  of  the 
tieine,  near  Auteil,  and  separated  by  the  fortifications  from  the 
]k>is  de  Boulogne.  Il  was  an  outlying  village  lilt  1860,  and  has 
now  a  pop.  of  about  13,200.  There  are  here  celebrated  mineral 
Epcings. 
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Paa'ta,  Oinditt'a,  a  great  opemtic  singer,  bom  of  a  Jewish 

family  near  Milan  in  1798,  was  educated  under  the  ntattiro  da 
capeilo  of  Como  Cathedml,  and  subsequently  at  the  Conserva- 
torio  of  Milan.  After  obtaining  a  considerable  name  in  Italy, 
she  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  at  Paris  in  1833,  and 
during  ten  successive  years  was  one  of  the  leading  operatic 
favourites  in  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  shining  particularly 
in  the  grander  and  more  tngical  of  r6les,  such  as  Medea,  Norma, 
and  Semiramide.  Her  voice  was  a  rich  and  sweet  mezzo-soprano 
of  extensive  compass,  her  style  and  intonalion  pure,  and  her 
expression  and  gesture  in  admirable  taste.  After  thirty  years  of 
retirement,  she  died  at  hec  villa.  Lake  Como,  April  I,  lS65> 

Paate,  a  term  loosely  anplied  to  substances  to  diverse  that 
DO  general  definition  could  be  framed  lo  embrace  the  whole. 
Ftoperly  it  indicates  substances  prepared  with  water  or  othei 
liquid  till  they  attain  a  soft  plastic  or  semi-gelatinous  condition, 
and  the  fundamental  form  of  P.  is  the  flour  P.  nsed  as  an  adhe- 
sive material  for  paper,  and  by  shoemakers,  paperhingets,  and 
other  artiSceis.  It  is  made  by  boiling  common  floor  with 
water  to  a  perfectly  smooth  consistence,  and  it  is  made  of  a 
different  degree  of  consistence  according  to  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Flour  P.  may  be  preserved  from  moulding 
by  the  addition  of  a  minute  proportion  of  carbolic  acid  or  a  few 
drops  of  any  es*ential  oil  or  camphor;  and  the  addition  of  a 
little  alum  increasei  at  once  its  adhesive  properties  and  lends 
to  preserve  it.  Several  substances  used  as  food  and  in  cod- 
fectioneiy  are  also,  owing  lo  their  consistency,  called  pastes. 
Thus  we  have  pastry,  anchovy  and  other  fiUi  pastes,  almond  P., 
and  numerous  fruit  pasles,  jujubes,  4c.;  and  in  pharmacy  a  great 
number  of  medicated  pastes  (the/J/H  of  the  French)  are  prepared 
by  mixing  eum  atabic,  sugar,  and  the  requisite  medicinal  agent 
into  a  stiff  P.  which  when  dried  assumes  ihe  form  of  jujube. 
Further,  numerous  other  medicated  pastes  are  prepared  for 
extemal  application,  and  there  are  depilatory  pastes,  com 
pastes,  shaving  pastes,  tooth  paste*,  and  many  others.  Polish- 
ing P.  again  embraces  a  distinct  variety  of  substances  used  for 
burnishing  and  polishing  metallic  surfaces,  and  furniture  polishes 
are  also  sold  under  the  name  of  P,  Further,  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  material  or  body  of  porcelun  or  pottery  ware  in  conlra- 
distinclion  to  glaies  and  surface  colonrs,  and  Dnder  the  name  of 
P.  is  also  indicated  the  glass  or  'ilrass '  used  as  the  basis  of 
imitation  precious  slones.   -See  Glass. 


Futille', 


<r  Pastil,  a  small  cone  of  odoriferous  material 


.  the  purpose  of  fumigating.  Pastilles  are  made  of  1 
binalion  01  numerous  perfumes  with  gum  benzoin,  styrax,  oli- 
banum,  or  other  sweet-scented  gum  resin.  Mouth  or  breath 
pastilles— (mall  pills  made  of  a  tough  coniiiteDcy— are  highly 
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aromatic.     They  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth,  leaving  a  per- 
sistent aromatic  odour.    They  are  principally  used  by  smokers. 


rto,  a  town  of  Colombia,  S.  America,  on  a  fertile  plain 
among  the  Andes,  8500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  150  miles  N.E. 
of  Quito.  Its  inhabitants,  8000  in  number,  are  mostly  Indians 
and  mestizoes  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle  rearing,  and  the 
transit  trade  with  Quito. 

Paa'tor,  a  genus  of  Insissorial  birds,  belonging  to  the  Coni- 
rostral  section  of  the  order,  and  to  the  Sturnina  or  starling 
sub-family.  They  have  a  straight  bill,  the  groove  in  which  the 
nostrils  are  placed  being  covered  with  feathers.  The  second 
quill  is  the  longest,  and  the  tarsi  are  scaled  in  a  transverse 
fashion.  The  tail  is  even.  Of  this  genus  the  rose-coloured 
pigeon  {P,  rosetis)^  a  rare  English  species,  but  common  in 
India,  is  a  good  example.  Its  length  is  about  8  inches.  It  has 
a  crest  of  jet  black  feathers,  and  the  neck,  tail,  and  wings  are 
also  black.  .  The  back,  breast,  and  sides  are  rosy  pink.  The 
crest  appears  to  be  developed  in  its  third  year.  The  name 
*  pastor '  has  been  given  to  the  genus  because  the  bird  frequents 
sheepfolds  and  cattlefields. 


I'toral  (in  Music),  a  simple  melody  of  a  P.  style,  usually  in 
%  time.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  music  intended  to  depict 
P.  scenes  and  incidents. 

Pastoral  Letter.  The  first  pastoral  letters  were  those  in 
the  New  Testament  addressed  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  called 
Pastoral  Epistles,  because  they  abounded  with  instruction  regard- 
ing the  oversight  of  the  Church  and  other  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  as  well  as  for  the  churches  themselves.  The  name 
was  afterwards  applied  to  similar  letters  written  by  bishops  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  imder  their  jurisdiction,  either  regularly  or 
on  special  occasions.  In  the  Anglican  Church  the  regular  P.  L. 
is  superseded  bv  the  modem  Episcopal  'charge.*  In  non- 
Episcopal  churches  the  name  is  given  to  an  address  from  a 
minister  to  his  flock,  or  from  the  ministers  collectively  to  the 
laity  of  the  Church. 

Pastoral  Poetry  is  strictly  the  poetry  of  shepherd  (Lat. 
pastor)  life — of  those  whose  daily  employment  is  to  tend  flocks 
and  herds.  Its  elements  are  simple.  Milton,  referring  to  the 
shepherds  who  watched  by  night,  and  sat  •  simply  chatting  in  a 
rustic  row  *  on  the  Plains  of  Bethlehem,  suggests  the  range  of 
the  speculations  and  aspirations  of  pastoral  tribes — and  thus 
points  out  the  limits  of  the  subjects  properly  within  the  compass 
of  P.  P.  :— 

•Perhaps  their  loves  or  else  their  sheep 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep.* 

The  oldest  representations  we  have  of  the  poetic  character  of 
pastoral  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  describe  the  shepherd  life  of  the  patriarchs.  But  in  these 
the  poetry  is  not  the  element  of  first  importance.  It  is  there 
because  it  belongs  to  that  mode  of  life,  not  because  the  narrative 
is  artistically  shaped  or  moulded  to  bring  it  into  prominence. 
Hellas  is  the  land  which  first  gave  birth  to  P.  P.  in  the  classic 
sense  of  the  term.  Theocritus  (q.  v.)  is  the  earliest  and  the 
greatest  name  in  this  kind  of  literature.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  P.  P.,  like  pastoral  life,  belongs  to  the  infancy 
of  a  nation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  the  outcome  of  a  late 
and  languid  civilisation,  and  always  paints  pictures  of  a  rural 
life  imagined  rather  than  observed.  Theocritus  flourished  at  a 
period  (about  the  middle  of  the  3d  c  B.  c.)  subsequent  to  the 
great  age  of  Hellenic  culture,  long  after  the  Hellenes  had 
achieved  their  greatest  triumphs  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
indeed  well  within  that  period  when  idyllic  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence had  completely  vanished  from  the  land.  Virgil's  Bucolics, 
though  instinct,  like  those  of  Theocritus,  with  a  genuine  feeling 
for  the  chann  and  grace,  the  innocency  and  sweetness,  of  country 
life,  were  written  when  Rome  was  parting  with  even  the  last 
forms  of  its  antique  simplicity.  The -unreality  or  artificial  char- 
acter of  P.  F.  increased  the  further  the  world  departed  from  the 
classic  times.  To  trace  the  history  of  this  unreality  through  the 
middle  ages  would  be  vain.  We  may  here  note  that  on  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  P.  P.  re- 
appeared with  the  other  forms  of  ancient  art,  sometimes  in  a 
dramatic  form.  Tasso  and  Guarini  among  the  Italians,  Ronsard 
and  Vauquelin  among  the  French,  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 


this  kind  of  composition,  while  in  England  some  of  the  finest 
Elizabethan  workmanship  is  shown  in  this  department.  Spen- 
ser's Shepherd's  Calendar^  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess^ 
Marlowe's  Passionate  Shepherd's  Invitation,  with  Raleigh's 
Heply,  and  Browne's  BritannieCs  Pastorals^  are  among  the 
memorabilia  of  English  literature.  Gay's  Shepherd* s  Week  is  a 
delightful  and  genuine  work,  but  perhaps  the  best  English  pas- 
toral in  existence,  because  the  one  which  combines  poetic  art 
with  the  greatest  truth  to  nature,  is  the  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Allan 
Ramsay  (q.  v.)*  Amid  the  hard  realities  of  modem  life,  P.  P. 
has  evaporated,  and  the  pastoral  feeling  now  Ends  expression 
only  in  isolated  passages  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  other 
meditative  poets. 

Pastoral  Staff.    See  Crosier. 

PcM'toral  Theoro^,  in  a  sense,  might  be  regarded  as  syno- 
nymous with  practical  theology,  or  the  art  of  applying  in  the 
ministry  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  purely  scientific  depart- 
ments of  theology ;  but  considered  apart,  as  a  special  object  of 
study,  is  that  which  treats  of  all  the  duties  and  of  all  the  kinds 
of  activity  to  which  the  pastor  is  called.  The  elements  of  P.  T. 
thus  depend  on  the  conception  formed  of  the  spiritual  office  in 
the  Church.  A  pastor  in  the  Evangelical  Churches  is  defined  as 
combining  in  his  person  all  the  offices  of  the  priest  and  prophet 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  all  the  different  orders  of  ministry 
in  the  primitive  Church ;  and  his  duties  may  be  divided  into  the 
three  provinces  of  worship,  teaching — including  preaching  and 
catechising — and  care  of  souls.  See  Vinet's  Theologie  Pastorale 
(Eng.  trans.  2d  ed.  Edinb.  1855). 

Pa'stry  consists  of  articles  of  fancy  bread,  of  which  *  paste ' 
is  the  principal  ingredient.  The  paste  is  prepared  by  making  a 
soft  flexible  dough  of  flour,  in  which  a  weight  of  butter  equal  to 
the  flour  is  enveloped,  and  the  whole  rolled  out  to  a  thin  cake. 
The  cal^e  is  folded  into  two  and  again  rolled  out,  and  the  alter- 
nate folding  and  rolling  are  continued  till  the  whole  becomes  a 
mass  of  exceedingly  thin  alternate  layers  of  flour  dough  and 
butter.  During  the  process  of  baking  such  a  paste,  the  vapour:> 
disengaged  from  the  butter  partly  break  up  the  doughy  material 
into  tine  flakes  or  laminae  which  absorb  the  melteid  butter, 
and  form  a  rich  friable  paste  with  a  pleasing  appearance  and 
taste.  P.  so  prepared  is  used  with  jellies,  mince  meat,  &c.,  and 
a  modiflcation  of  it  less  rich  in  butter  is  used  for  the  crust  of 
pies,  &c. 

Pas'tures,  as  denoted  by  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  Lat. 
pasco,  '  to  feed,'  are  fields  or  tracts  of  open  land,  the  herbage  of 
which  is  eaten  off  as  it  grows  by  the  farmer's  stock.  They  may 
be  divided  into  those  that  are  natural,  and  those  that  are  laid 
down  by  the  cultivator,  and  the  latter  subdivided  into  permanent, 
and  such  as  are  subject  to  a  rotation  of  crops  or  alternate  hus- 
bandry. The  natural  P.  consist  of  ground  that  has  been  under 
grass  from  time  immemorial,  and  include  the  richest  descnp- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  poorest.  The  best  are  used  for  feeding 
heavy  oxen ;  those  inferior  are  often  grazed  by  dairy  stock  ; 
whilst  the  hillsides  and  downs  are  usually  devoted  to  sheep. 
All  good  P.  grow  a  very  mixed  herbage,  varying  according  to 
locality,  soil,  altitude,  exposure,  climate,  and  other  circum- 
stances :  it  is  therefore  necessary  in  forming  P.  to  keep  in  view 
peculiarities  that  present  themselves  in  the  constitution  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  land,  as  likely  to  affect  the  growth  of  certain 
species  or  varieties  of  plants  that  may  be  used  for  sowing. 

Common  of  Pasture,  in  English  law,  is  the  right  of  feed- 
ing one's  cattle  on  the  land  of  another.  What  are  nence  called 
commonable  beasts  are  horses,  oxen,  kine,  and  sheep.  Not 
commonable  are  goats,  hogs,  and  geese.  In  Scotland  pasture  is 
a  known  rural  Servitude  (q.  v.),  under  which  the  proprietor  of 
the  dominant  tenement  is  entitled  to  pasture  a  certain  number 
of  his  cattle  on  the  grass  grounds  of  the  servient  tenement.  In 
both  countries  the  right  may  be  constituted  by  grant  or  by  pre- 
scription. 

Patago'nia,  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the  mainland  of 
S.  America,  has  a  length  from  38'  to  53"  S.  lat.  of  fully  1000 
miles,  and  an  estimated  breadth  of  480  miles.  Its  total  area  is 
about  350,000  sq.  miles,  whilst  its  population  probably  does  not 
exceed  6500.  P.  is  divided  from  the  Argentine  Republic  on 
the  N.  by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Chili 
and  the  Pacific,  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
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Strait  of  MageUan.  Its  shores  are  oreatly  indented,  the  £.  coast 
forming  a  number  of  large  bays,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
GnUs  of  San  Matias  and  St  Gcoige,  while  the  W.  coast  con- 
sists of  several  archipelagoes  of  isumds  and  a  number  of  pen- 
insulas, all  of  which  are  mountainous  and  densely  wooded, 
modi  resembling  the  coast  of  Norway  or  that  of  the  S.W. 
portion  of  New  Zealand.  (See  Chiloe  and  Chonos  Archi- 
pelago.) 

P.  is  traversed  throvghout  its  whole  length  b^  the  great  chain 
of  the  Cordilleras,  which  divides  it  into  two  districts  of  widely 
different  character.  That  on  the  W.  side  of  the  range  is  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  wooded,  mountainous  country,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly humid  climate  ;  yikalt  the  £.  side  consists  of  bare,  rolling 
plains  devoid  of  trees,  and  with  a  very  dry  climate.  These 
plains  near  the  coast  are  desert  wastes,  strewn  with  rocks, 
seamed  by  ravines,  and  bearing  only  a  struggling  vegetation  of 
scanty  coarse  grass,  thistle  dumps,  and  incense  bushes.  The 
tract  between  the  Chupat  and  Chico  rivers  is  especially  desolate, 
and  the  Indians  declare  it  to  be  impassable.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  plains  of  P.  is  different  from  that  of  the  Pampas 
(a.  V.)  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  series 
ot  Tertiary  formations  rising  one  above  the  other  in  terraces  as 
regular  as  steps,  and  covered  with  a  shingle  bed  of  porph^ 
pd>bles.  Near  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras  the  Tertiary  formation 
is  overlaid  with  basalt,  and  the  country  is  hilly,  clothed  with 
grass,  and  capable  of  cultivation.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras themselves,  trees  grow  thickly,  and  some  of  the  valleys 
are  surpassingly  lovely.  Volcanoes  are  common  in  the  main 
range^  and  traces  of  volcanic  action  are  abundant  elsewhere. 
The  principal  rivers  have  all  an  easterly  course,  and  named 
from  N.  to  S.  they  are: — ^The  Rio  Negro  (q.  v.),  Chupat, 
Desire,  Chico,  and  Santa  Cruz.  They  flow  in  deep  gorges  and 
are  all  ezceedix^I]r  rapid,  but  are  navigable  by  vessels  of  light 
draught  and  sumcient  steam-power  almost  to  the  base  of  the 
Andes.  In  March  1877,  Moreno  found  that  the  Santa  Cruz 
had  risen  63  feet,  with  a  channel  in  places  a  mile  wide,  and  a 
current  running  15  miles  an  hour.  He  pronounces  this  river 
navigable  bv  steamers  drawing  12  feet  of  water.  Shallow  salt 
lakes,  called  saiinas,  are  very  common  in  P.,  but  the  only  large 
lakes  are  those  of  Viedma,  Coluguape,  Argentine,  and  San 
MartixL  The  first  is  30  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of 
10  miles. 

The  climate  of  P.,  except  in  the  sheltered  vallevs  of  the  Andes, 
is  exceedingly  trying,  its  leading  feature  being  the  prevalence  of 
strong  piercing  winds,  before  which  in  winter  no  human  being 
can  stand  on  the  bleak  plains.  In  the  S.  snow,  sleet,  or  rain 
falls  almost  daily,  and  Mr.  Musters  sums  up  the  character  of  the 
climate  of  this  region  as  consisting  of  'a  hard  winter  and  a  bad 
spring.'  Farther  N.  scarcely  any  rain  falls,  but  the  plains  are 
boried  in  snow  in  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  rigours  of  its 
dimate,  however,  the  animal  life  of  P.  is  considerable.  Inde- 
pendent of  herds  of  wild  horses  and  cattle  which  roam  in  the 
northern  districts  in  the  Andean  valley,  the  fauna  includes  the 
guanaoo^  puma,  wild  cat,  gama  (a  kmd  of  deer),  armadillo, 
skunk,  fox,  wolf  (CanisJiiiiUus),  and  great  numbers  of  rodents, 
besides  two  kinds  of  ostrich,  the  condor,  three  kinds  of  hawk, 
an  ibis,  and  (in  the  N.W.)  the  flamingo  and  rose-coloured  spoon- 
bilL  Th^  reptiles  and  insects  are  few  and  unimportant,  with 
the  exception  of  a  large  fly.  The  fossil  remains  of  P.  are 
numerous  and  interesting,  but  little  is  as  yet  known  regarding 
them. 

The  Tehnelches,  or  Patagonian  aborigines,  are  a  tribe  of 
Horse  Indians,  inhabiting  the  portion  of  the  coimtry  to  the  £.  of 
the  Cordilleras.  They  are  divided  into  two  great  sections,  inha- 
biting respectively  the  N.  and  S.  portions  of  the  country.  The 
membera  of  these  two  divisions  speak  the  same  language  and 
intermarry,  but  nevertheless  preserve  their  dannish  distinctions. 
Between  the  Rio  Negro  and  Chupat  rivers  are  the  Penck  or 
Pampas  Indians,  speaking  a  different  laneuage  from  the  Tehnel- 
ches. In  the  N.W.  are  ue  Warrior  or  Manzanero  Indians,  who 
resemble  the  Araucanians,  and  are  mqre  dvilised  than  the  other 
tribes  named,  keeping  sheep  and  cattle,  cultivating  maize,  and 
building  houses.  The  stories  of  andent  travellers  regarding  the 
cxtiaorainary  stature  of  the  Patagonians  have  been  found  to  be 
exaggerations,  with  some  basis  of  fact  According  to  Masters, 
the  aoer^ge  height  of  the  men  would  appear  to  be  about  <  feet 
10  inches,  and  of  the  women  5  feet  6  inches.  Moreno  declares^ 
from  actual  measurement,  that '  these  people  are^  without  doub^ 


the  tallest  of  all  the  races  on  the  globe.'  They  are  exceedmgly 
muscular,  and  the  devdopment  of  their  arms  and  diests  is  espe- 
dally  remarkable.  Their  complexion  is  a  reddish-brown,  and 
the  features  ^ood,  the  eyes  being  bright  and  intelligent,  the.  nose 
usually  aquihne  and  shapely,  the  teeth  superb,  and  the  expres- 
sion, when  not  near  the  settlements,  lively  and  good-humoured. 
No  hair  is  allowed  to  erow  on  the  face^  and  that  of  the  head, 
which  the  men  wear  fully  as  long  as  the  women,  is  dressed  witli 
much  care.  The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  a  chiripa^  or 
under-garment  round  the  loins,  over  which  is  worn  a  laurge 
mantle  of  guanaco  skins,  the  fur  of  which  is  worn  inside,  while 
the  outside  is  painted,  and  the  garment  is  thus  both  warm 
and  waterproof.  Skin  boots  are  worn  when  riding,  but  the  head 
is  generally  left  uncovered.  The  women  wear  a  skin  mantle 
similar  to  that  of  the  men,  and  beneath  It  a  loose  calico  or  stuff 
sacque,  extending  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ankles.  Both  sexes 
smear  their  faces,  and  frequently  their  bodies,  with  paint,  as  a 
preservative  against  the  effects  of  the  dry  and  cutting  winds. 
The  ornaments  worn  are  usually  silver  or  bead  necklaces,  very 
large  square  earrings,  and  silver  spun  or  stirrups.  The  Tehud- 
ches  bathe  daily  in  cold  water,  but  in  spite  ot  their  cleanliness 
are  unable  to  get  rid  of  vermiiL  They  almost  live  in  the  saddle, 
yet  are  capable  of  great  pedestrian  feats.  Their  arms  consist  of  4 
guns,  revolvers,  swords,  daggers,  and  a  long  heavy  lance,  used 
onbF  when  on  foot.  In  hunting  they  use  the  Lasso  (q.  v.),  Mas^ 
and  bcla perdida  ('lost  ball ')•  |The  bolas  consist  of  three  balls 
of  metal,  or  of  stone  covered  with  leather,  connected  bv  long 
hide  thongs,  and  are  thrown  either  so  asHo  entangle  the  legs  of 
an  animal,  and  so  check  its  flight,  or  so  as  to  stnke  it  on  the 
head,  and  kill  or  stun  it  The  bola  perdida  consists  of  a  single 
ball  of  similar  construction,  but  with  a  sharp  point,  and  when 
once  thrown  is  not  picked  up  again,  whence  its  name.  It  was 
the  original  weapon  of  the  Tehuelches,  before  the  introduction  of 
firearms.  Suits  of  chain  armour,  or  padded  skin  coats,  studded 
with  silver,  are  still  worn  in  battle  to  some  extent,  though  going 
out  of  use.  The  toldos^  or  dwellings,  of  the  Tehuelches,  are 
movable  huts  made  of  guanaco  skins  stretched  upon  stakes.  The 
morals  of  the  race  are  remarkably  pure  for  savages,  and  though 
polygamy  exists  it  is  practically  confined  to  the  chiefs.  The 
women  enjoy  social  equality  with  the  men,  and  wife^beating  is 
unknown.  Bothparents evince  a  deep  and  tender  affection  for 
their  children.  The  Tehuelches  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
good  spirit,  but  thdr  cuUus  consists  principally  in  the  exorcism 
or  propitiation  of  evil  demons,  the  chief  of  whom  is  called  the 
Gualichu.  Their  superstitions  in  this  respect  are  very  strong, 
and  *  doctors,'  or  '  medidne-men,'  consequently  exercise  great 
influence  among  them.  Musters  estimates  the  total  number  of 
the  Tehueldies  at  only  1500,  and  as  they  are  decreasing  by  war, 
intemperance,  and  smallpox,  they  will  soon  be  extinct 

The  ownership  of  P.,  S.  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  between  ChUi  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the 
latter  also  daims  the  rest  of  the  country.  There  is  a  Chilian 
colony  at  Punta  Arenas,  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  there  are 
Argentine  settlements  at  Patagones  (formerly  called  £1  Carmen), 
at  3ie  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  at  Santa  Cruz.  Patagones 
has  a  very  mixed  population  of  about  200a  On  the  Chupat 
river,  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  there  is  a  Welsh  colony,  which 
had  a  population  of  690  in  February  1876.  Its  inhabitants  have 
at  various  times  narrowly  escaped  starvation,  but  there  is  now 
regular  communication  with  Buenos  Ayr^.  In  1875  the  Chupat 
settlement  exported  to  that  city  wheat,  skins,  and  ostrich  feathers 
to  the  value  of  ;f  7306.  The  site  of  the  colony  is  fertile  but 
almost  rainless,  rendering  artificial  irrigation  indispensable.  The 
river  is  navigable,  but  has  a  shallow  bar  entrance.  In  1875  a 
Scotch  colony,  consisting  of  140  families,  was  planted  at  Port 
Desire,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Government. 

The  first  European  who  visited  P.  was  Magellan,  who  landed 
at  Port  St  Julian  (49*  30^  S.  lat.)  in  1520,  and  explored  the 
coast  as  far  as  Santa  Cruz,  in  50^  S.  Two  months  after  landing 
at  the  former  place  they  were  visited  by  some  of  the  natives, 
who  wore  rough  boots  made  of  hide.  These  boots  left  venr 
large  foot-printt  on  the  sand,  on  which  account  the  Spaniards 
nicknamed  thdr  weajnen  PaiagotUs,  or  '  large  feet,'  whence  the 
name  P.  Of  subsequent  explorers,  the  chief  were : — Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  1578;  Sarmiento  in  1579  and  1581 ;  Cavendish  in 
1586;  Narborough  in  1669 ;  Faulkner  about  1750;  Byron  and 
Wallis  in  1760;  the  brothera  Viedma  in  1780,  and  Fitzroy  and 
Darwin  in  1834.     In   1869-70  Commander .  Musters,  R.N., 
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travelled  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  country,  and  has 
given  the  best  account  as  yet  published  of  its  character  and  in- 
habitants.  The  latest  explorers  have  been  Lieutenant  Fulberg 
in  1873  and  Seftor  Moreno  in  1877,  the  former  of  whom  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Argentine  government.  See  At  Home  with 
the  Patagonians^  by  G.  C  Musters  (Lond.  187 1) ;  La  P,  y  las 
Tierras  Australes,  by  Vicente  G.  Quesada  (Buenos  Ayres,  I875) ; 
Report  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Buenos  Ayres  by  F. 
P.  Moreno,  published  in  the  Geographical  Magasitte  for  1 877. 

Patap'SCO,  a  river  of  Maryland,  U.S.,  has  a  S,  and  S.-E. 
course  of  eighty  miles,  and  enters  Chesapeake  Bay  by  a  fine 
estuary,  on  which  stands  Baltimore.  In  its  upper  course  it  is 
very  rapid,  affording  excellent  water-power. 

Patchouli  is  a  famed  scent  procured  from  Pogostemon 
PatcJufili^  a  perennial  herb  of  the  natural  order  Labiatce^  native 
of  the  mountain  districts  of  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  with  a  habit  something  like  that 
of  mint,  having  broad  oval  leaves  of  some  four  inches  in  length  ; 
and  from  the  stem  tops,  with  their  leaves  and  dense  spikes  of 
small  purplish-white  flowers,  the  perfume  is  derived  by  extract- 
ing the  volatile  they  contain.  The  dry  leaves  in  a  powdered 
state  are  made  up  into  small  packets,  and  kept  amongst  clothes 
as  a  preservative  against  moths  :  they  are  also  used  for  scenting 
certain  tobaccoes.  To  some  people  the  odour  of  P.  is  disagree- 
able, but  in  the  East,  under  the  name  of  poucha-pot,  and  now  in 
Europe,  since  its  introduction  ia  1844,  it  is  an  established 
popular  perfume.  Prior  to  its  importation  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, it  was  a  recognised  test  of  the  Cashmere  shawls — the 
genuine  article  being  alwa^  scented  with  P.  The  genus  Pogo- 
stemon  contains  other  species — all  natives  of  tropical  Asia — but 
they  do  not  possess  any  qualifications  of  interest. 

Patde  Cross.    See  Maltese  Cross. 

Patell'a,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusca,  represented  by 
the  common  Limpet  (q.  v.)  {P,  vulgata)  and  by  allied  species. 
It  forms  the  type  of  a  family  (Pateilida)  distinguished  by  the 
conical  form  of  the  shell,  which  is  a  simple  cone,  and  which 
does  not  exhibit  the  spiral  arrangement  characteristic  of  such 
Gasteropodous  shells  as  those  of  the  whelks.  The  remaining 
characters  of  the  family  and  genus  are  these ;  the  apex  of  the 
shell  is  turned  forward,  the  *  foot '  being  as  large  as  the  mantle ; 
the  gills  are  in  the  form  of  plumes  lodged  in  the  mantle  cavity, 
or  (as  in  limpets)  as  a  series  of  delicate  processes  surroimding 
the  body. 

Patell'a,  the  '  knee  cap '  or  '  knee  pan,'  a  small  bone  found 
in  man  in  front  of  the  knee-joint,  and  destined  for  the  protection 
of  that  articulation.  It  may  be  absent  in  some  quadrupeds  {e^., 
wombat),  and  it  is  very  small  in  bats  and  seals.  It  is  large 
in  some  birds  (e.g.^  grebe),  and  it  is  wanting  in  frogs  and 
tortoises.  The  P.  exemplifies  what  is  known  to  anatomists  as 
ft  sesamoid  bone — that  is,  it  is  not  developed  from  cartilage  as  an 
ordinary  bone  of  the  skeleton,  but  is  found  within  a  tendon — that 
of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  of  the  thigh.  In  man  it  is 
flat  and  triangular  in  shape.  Its  anterior  surface  is  convex  and 
rough,  its  under  surface  smooth  and  oval.  The  ligamenrum 
patella  is  attached  to  its  apex  or  lower  margin.  In  structure, 
the  P.  is  composed  of  cancellated  bony  tissue.  It. is  developed 
from  a  single  centre,  and  makes  its  appearance  about  the  third 
year  of  life. 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  P, — The  P.  may  be  fractured 
in  two  main  forms.  The  ordinary  form  is  transverse,  and 
is  commonly  caused  by  the  action  of  the  great  extensor 
muscle,  the  bone  being  snapped  before  the  patient  falls  to  the 
ground ;  but  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a  transverse  fracture  is 
produced  by  direct  violence.  Fracture  of  the  P.  is  accompanied 
by  laceration  of  the  fibrous  tissues  covering  the  bone ;  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  laceration,  the  upper  fragment  is  liable  to  be 
separated  from  the  lower  by  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor 
at  the  moment  of  the  accident.  After  the  accident,  the  patient 
is  almost  or  entirely  unable  to  extend  the  limb ;  a  depression  is 
felt  between  the  two  fragments,  and  there  may  be  considerable 
swelling  and  effusion  into  the  knee.  The  foot  and  leg  should  be 
placed  on  a  straight  splint  properly  padded,  bringing  down  the 
upper  fragment  of  the  P.  as  near  the  lower  as  possible.  This  is 
often  difficult,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  effusion  in  the  joint ; 
but  the  parts  may  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  by  the  use  of 


Malgaigne's  hooks,  which,  however,  should  not  l>e  applied  till 
all  active  effusion  has  subsided.  The  upper  fragment  mny  some- 
times be  drawn  downwards  by  the  action  of  bandages  or  strap- 
ping applied  to  the  skin  over  its  upper  end.  The  union  is 
generally  ligamentous  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  in  bed  for  six  weeks,  and  for  six  weeks  longer  the 
limb  should  be  kept  in  a  splint  which  will  not  allow  of  any  bend- 
ing. Compound  fracture  of  the  P,  is  a  very  severe  accident, 
usually  accompanied  by  other  injuries  to  the  articulation,  and 
requiring  amputation  of  the  limb. 

PfkVen  (Lat.  patina,  a  dish)  is  the  plate  used  for  holding  the 
bread  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

Pa'tent  Laws.  The  two  main  conditions  of  a  patent  are, 
first,  that  the  invention  on  account  of  which  it  is  granted  be  useful 
and  new,  and,  secondly,  that  the  patentee  furnish  a  specificaiion 
of  it  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  the  public  to  have  the  benefit  of 
it  as  fully  and  as  cheaply  at  the  ena  of  the  period  of  the  patent 
as  the  patentee  has  during  its  currency.  Hence,  if  the  descrip- 
tion, plan,  or  model  of  any  new  invention  be  unintelligible  to 
those  engaged  in  the  business  to  which  it  relates,  the  patent  can- 
not be  maintained.  There  of  course  must  ever  remain  the 
difficulties  of  defining  what  is  a  new  invention,  and  of  whether 
or  not  an  imitation  is  an  infringement.  By  5  and  6  Will.  IV. 
c.  83,  amended  by  2  and  3  Vict.  c.  67,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obviate  some  of  the  defects  of  the  P.  L.,  and  better  to  secure 
the  rights  of  inventors  and  discoverers.  Formerly,  an  inadver- 
tent claim  of  novelty  regarding  any  part  of  an  invention,  how- 
ever trivial  a  part,  if  shown  to  be  mcorrect,  was  fatal  to  the 
patent.  This  defect  has  been  obviated,  and  a  patentee  who  finds 
that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  any  portion  of  his  invention  may 
now  disclaim  that  portion,  and  retain  his  exclusive  privilege 
in  the  remainder.  The  Act  gives  power  to  the  Crown,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  extend  the  term  of  a 
patent  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years.  In  1852  the  P.  L.  were 
further  amended,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  letters  patent 
for  inventions  extended.  Under  the  Act,  a  commission  is  con- 
stituted, and  empowered  to  make  regulations,  which  are  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament.  The  commission  is  required  to  report 
to  Parliament  annually.  Under  the  Act,  every  petition  for  the 
grant  of  letters  patent,  and  the  declaration  required  to  accom- 
pany it,  must  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  commissioners,  and 
along  with  these  a  statement  in  writing,  signed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  applicant,  describing  the  nature  of  the  invention.  The 
application  is  then  to  be  referred  to  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  who  may  call  a  scientific  person  to  his  assistance,  at  the 
expense  of  the  applicant.  The  law  officer  may  then  give  a  cer- 
tificate of  allowance,  and  thereupon  provisional  protection  is 
extended  to  the  invention  for  six  months.  The  letters  patent 
must  be  taken  out  before  expiration  of  the  six  months,  or  the 
inventor  loses  his  right  to  them.  They  are  valid  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  but  fees  must 
be  paid  for  recording  the  patent  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  (q.  v.) 
in  Scotland.  The  following  are  the  principal  stamp  duties  now 
payable  in  place  of  the  sums  under  the  Act  of  1852  : — Petition, 
certificate  of  notice  to  proceed,  warrant  for  letters  patent,  sealing 
of  letters  patent,  specification,  application  for  disclaimer— ^5 
each ;  certificate  of  record  of  noticeof  objections  and  caveat  against 
disclaimer— ;^2  each.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  patent 
;f  50  must  be  paid,  and  ;£^ioo  at  the  end  of  the  seventh.  Besides 
these  expenses  there  will  be  others  incurred  to  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  in  the  event  of  opposition,  both  by  the  applicant 
and  opponent.  22  Vict.  c.  13  provides  for  inventions  regarding 
instruments  or  munitions  of  war,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  will  certify  to  the  commissioners 
for  patents  that  such  inventions  will  be  kept  secret.  A  Royal 
Commission  on  the  P.  L.  made  its  report  in  1864,  and  there 
have  been  later  committees  of  inquiry,  but  the  evidence  given 
and  the  opinions  expressed  upon  it  are  so  conflicting,  that  to 
base  any  view  on  autnority  is  clearly  impossible.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  some  reform  is  required,  but  what  the 
reform  ought  to  be  is  the  subject  of  endless  divergence.  Some 
advocate  total  abolition  of  patent  rights. 

Pater^culus,  0.  Velleitis,  a  Roman  historian,  born  about 
19  B.C.,  served  in  the  army  under  Tiberius,  by  whom  he  was 
made  pnetor  in  14  A.D.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  shortly 
after  30  a.d.     The  work  by  which  he  is  known  bears  the  title  C. 
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VelUU  Pattrculi  Hisiaria  Romantt  ad  M.  Vtnicium  CosLibrilL, 
nnd  is  a  compendium  of  the  chief  events  in  universal  history  from 
the  fall  of  Trov  till  A.D.  3a  The  first  printed  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Basel  in  1520  from  the  only  manuscript  of  the  work  then 
extant,  in  which  the  first  seven  and  a  half  chapters  were  awanting, 
and  which  has  since  been  lost.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Rhunken  (Leyd.  1789),  and  Oielli  (Leips.  1835). 

Fa'ter  Kos^r  (Lat. '  our  father '),  the  first  two  words  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  are  sometimes  used  as  a  name  for  the  whole 
prayer.  In  the  primitive  Church  the  use  of  this  prayer  was  only 
permitted  to  believers ;  the  Catechumens  (q.  v. )  were  not  per- 
mitted to  say  '  our  father '  till  they  had  first  made  themselves 
sons  by  regeneration  in  the  water  of  baptism  ;  from  which  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  '  the  prayer  of  the  faithfuL'  Hence  it  was 
learned  immediately  before  baptism,  and  used  at  baptism  as  well 
as  at  the  Eucharist,  at  morning  and  evening  services  in  churches, 
and  in  private  devotions,  from  which  it  received  the  name  of 
*  the  daily  prayer.'  In  short  it  was  often  used  as  the  conclusion 
of  all  prayers,  and  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (q.  v.)  was 
directed  to  be  used  three  times  a  day,  probabW  in  honour  of  the 
Trinity.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  P.  N.  came  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  Rosaiy  (q.  v.), 

Pat'erson,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  on  the  Passaic 
river,  which  here  foxms  a  fall  100  feet  high,  affording  excellent 
water-power,  13  miles  N.  of  Newark,  and  16  N.  W.  of  New 
York  by  rail.  It  has  35  churches,  2  orphan  asylums,  2  daily 
and  3  weekly  newspapers.  Silk  is  extensively  manufac- 
tured, there  being  twenty-five  firms  engaged  in  that  industry ; 
and  on  this  account  P.  has  been  called  the  '  Lyons  of  America.' 
The  chief  other  manufactures  are  machinery,  paper,  carpets,  and 
cotton  and  linen  goods.    Pop.  (1870)  33,579. 

Fatenon,  Williaxn,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Tinwald, 
Dumfriesshire,  in  1658,  and  is  stated  to  have  embraced  a 
missioxuiry  life  in  the  W.  Indies,  from  which  he  deviated  to  that 
of  a  buccaneer.  By  1688,  however,  he  is  known  in  honourable 
connection  with  commerce,  the  banlcing  schemes  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  merchants  of  London  having  issued  in  the  projec- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  in  his  connection  with  the 
Darien  Scheme  (q.  v.)  that  he  lives  as  a  figure  of  historical  im- 
portance. By  dint  of  natural  eloquence  and  the  repetition  of 
an  argument  which  promised  to  make  Scotland,  if  her  parlia- 
ment sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a  trading  company  at 
Darien,  'the  general  storehouse  for  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton, 
hides,  and  timber,'  P.  pushed  the  scheme  into  execution.  It 
was  a  ruinous  failure,  and  he  came  back  to  Scotland  in  a  condi- 
tion of  insanity.  He  was  afterwards  returned  to  the  first  united 
Parliament  for  the  Dumfries  burghs,  and  in  17 15  the  sum  of 
jf  18,241  was  voted  as  indemnity  for  his  loss  in  the  disastrous 
transaction.  *  There  is  not,'  says  Lord  Macaulay,  '  tlie  least 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  dishonest  Indeed,  he  would  have 
found  more  difficulty  in  deceiving  others  had  he  not  begun  by 
deceiving  himself.  His  faith  in  his  own  schemes  was  strong 
even  to  martjrrdom,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  illustrated 
and  defended  them  had  all  the  charm  of  sincerity  and  enthu- 
siasm,' He  died  22d  January  1719.  See  Bannister's  iV,  P, 
(1858),  and  Pagan's  Birthplace  of  W,  P,  (1865). 

Pathibi,  the  same  as  Afghan,  a  name  commonly  used 
throughout  India  for  men  of  Afghan  descent  who  have  settled 
in  that  country,  especially  for  the  RohiUas  {q.  v.),  or  for  those 
who  have  entered  the  British  military  service.  According  to 
the  genenl  census,  1868-72,  they  number  1,841,693  throughout 
British  India,  being  most  numerous  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  the 
Punjaub,  and  Oude. 


or  ICorl>id  Anafom^  u  that  department 
of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  changes  proauced  by 
disease  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  and  is  a  record  of 
£acts  from  which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under 
which  morbid  changes  or  new  formations  in  the  body  have  taken 
place.  The  progress  of  P.  A,  is  therefore,  in  great  measure,  a 
record  of  the  nistory  of  medicine ;  but  ordinary  dissections  alone 
have  long  since  ceased  to  furnish  us  with  facts  before  unknown. 
The  ^rcat  advances  made  in  P.  A,  within  recent  years  have 
been  m  consequence  of  greatly  increased  physical  aids  to  the 
seoscs;  and  organic  chemistry,  the  microscope,  the  ophthalmo* 
(cope,  the  clinical  thermometer,  the  graphic  method,  and  such 
like  instruments,  are  continually  opening  up  new  fields  of  in- 
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quiry.  The  province  of  P.  A.  is  to  detect  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  course  of  diseases  in  the  structure 
of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body ;  and  to  demonstrate  the 
exact  seat  of  local  alterations  established  during  the  progress  of 
disease.  P.  A.  is  merely  a  section  of  pathology,  contributing 
to  practical  medicine  the  solid  material  from  wluch  to  construct 
a  basement  without  having  the  power  to  erect  a  perfect  edifice, 
as  Professor  Vogel  has  well  remarked.  See  Vogei's  Pathological 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body^  Jones  and  Sieveking's  Manual  of 
Pathological  Anatomy, 

PathoVogy  (Gr.  pathos^  'suffering,'  hence  'disease,'  and 
logos^  a  '  discourse ')  treats  of  the  origin,  development,  growth, 
and  decay  of  new  products  or  formations  which  are  the  elemen- 
tary constituents  of  structural  or  organic  lesions.  As  a  science 
it  is  of  modem  origin.  The  investigation  and  elucidation  of  the 
cause,  nature,  and  course  of  those  changes  which  are  detected 
and  demonstrated  by  the  morbid  anatomist  constitute  the  main 
objects  of  the  science  of  P.  The  difference  between  pathological 
anatomy  and  P.  is  put  by  Professor  Aitken  of  Netley  thus — 
'  The  morbid  anatomist  finds  a  lesion  or  change  for  what  ought 
to  be  the  natural  structure,  appearance,  or  condition  of  a  part. 
The  pathologist  seeks  to  connect  such  lesions  with  signs  and 
symptoms  during  life,  that  the  practical  physician  may  suggest  a 
remedy  to  the  disease,  and  that  the  nosologist  may  give  it  a  name, 
distinguishing  characters,  and  a  place  in  his  classification.' 

Pat'mos  (mod.  Patino  and  Patmosa)  is  a  bare,  rocky  island 
in  the  iCgean  Sea,  about  28  miles  in  circumference,  which  imder 
the  Roman  emperors  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment,  and 
which  now  contains  about  4000  to  5000  inhabitants.  About 
halfway  up  the  kill  on  which  the  only  town  in  the  island  is 
built  is  shown  a  natural  grotto  in  the  rock,  in  which  tradition 
affirms  St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  {cf  i  9).  High  over  all 
stands  the  celebrated  monastery  ot  'John  the  Divine,'  dating 
from  the  12th  c,  and  now  occupied  by  50  monks  and  containing 
a  considerable  library, 

Pat'aa,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  and  division  of  the  same 
name  in  Bengal,  British  India,  and  the  commercial  capital  of 
Behar,  on  the  right  or  S.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  opposite  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gunduck,  331  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  ol  Calcutta,  and 
623  miles  S.E.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  (1872)  158,900,  including  38,729 
Mohammedans.  P.  is  the  sixth  largest  city  in  India.  The  mili- 
tary cantonment  of  Dinapore,  6  mUes  to  the  W.,  has  an  addi- 
tional pop.  of  42,084.  The  seat  of  the  civil  administration  is 
called  Bankipore,  a  western  suburb ;  the  native  town  is  locally 
known  as  Azimabad.  P.  is  undoubtedly  an  ancient  city.  It 
has  been  identified  with  Pataliputra,  the  capital  of  the  Emperor 
Sandracottus,  visited  by  the  Greek  historian  Megasthenes  about 
300  B.C.,  and  by  him  odled  Palibothra.  Shortly  afterwards  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  Buddhist  council,  assembled  by  the  great 
Asoka.  There  are  no  ancient  ruins.  The  chief  buildings  are 
the  Cola  or  storehouse,  built  in  1786  as  a  protection  against 
famine,  which  was  never  made  use  of  till  the  famine  of  1874, 
the  Government  opium-stores,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
several  mosques.  P.  College,  founded  in  1862  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Calcutta  University,  was  attended  in  1874  bv  92 
pupils,  at  a  cost  to  Government  of  ;f  3286.  The  Temple  School 
of  Medicine  was  opened  in  1874.  In  modem  history  P.  is 
noted  for  the  massacre  of  the  British  prisoners  by  the  Nawaub 
Meer  Cossim  in  1763,  for  the  Mutiny  at  Dinapore  in  1857,  when 
the  Sepoys  went  off  securely  into  Shahabad,  and  for  the  trial  of 
the  Wahaubee  rebels  in  1864.  The  Mohammedan  ceremony  of 
the  Mohurmm  is  annually  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  The 
trade  of  P.  is  very  great  both  by  river  and  raiL  It  is  the  great 
emporium  on  the  Ganges  between  Cawnpore  and  Calcutta, 
where  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  countiy  is 
received  by  water,  to  be  despatched  by  rail  to  the  seaboard.  In 
1876-77  the  registered  imports  were  valued  at  jf  4, 161, 000,  in- 
cluding cotton  goods  ;£'i,2i7,ooo,  salt  jf  390,000,  sugar  ;f  274,000, 
and  timber  jf  98,00a  The  exports  were  valued  at  jf  3,090, 000, 
including  indigo  ;f  789,000^  oil-seeds  j£'532,ooo,  hides  ;£'i85,ooo, 
saltpetre  ;£*!  56,000,  wheat  ;£'82,ooo,  rice  ;f  74,000^  and  other 
food-grains  ^96,ooa  The  manufactures  are  the  Government 
monopoly  of  opium,  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  gold  and  silver  lace, 
leather,  glass,  rose-water,  &c.  Spirits  are  distilled  annually  to 
the  amount  of  1,000,000  gallons.  -The  district  of  P.,  which  is 
bordered  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Soane,  has  an  area  of  2101 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  1,559,638.     The  soil  is  fertile;  but  the 
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'  P.  rice  *  of  commerce  is  to  a  great  extent  a  re-export.  Besides 
rice,  the  crops  are  gram,  barley,  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  oil- 
seeds. The  towns  are  Behar,  Futwa,  Barh,  and  Mokameh.  See 
General  Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography  of  India  (vol.  l  Lond. 
1871). 

Patois,  a  French  word  of  unknown  origin,  is  used  to  denote 
a  local  dialect  when  it  has  either  ceased  to  have,  or  has  never 
had  a  literature^  but  exists  only  in  the  everyday  speech  of  rustics. 
It  may  have  its  quaint  and  naive  peculiarities,  but  it  has  neither 
eloquence  nor  dignity.  Thus,  the  English  of  the  Somerset  pea- 
sants is  strictly  a  P.,  while  the  English  of  the  Lowland  Scotch 
peasants  is  not,  because  it  continues  to  be  a  vehicle  of  literature. 
When  it  ceases  to  be  that,  it  too  will  become  a  P.  See  Littre, 
Histoire  de  la  Langue  Francaise  (2  vols.  1862),  and  Cocheris, 
Origine  et  Formation  de  la  Langue  Francaise  (1872). 

Pa'ton,  Sir  Joseph  Noel,  a  distinguished  Scottish  artist, 
born  at  Dunfermline  in  1823,  was  engaged  for  sometime  as  a 
pattern  designer,  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  His  undoubted 
power  as  a  draughtsman  manifested  itself  at  an  early  date,  and 
his  *  Spirit  of  Religion '  (cartoon)  bore  off  a  premium  of  £20Q 
at  the  Westminster  Hall  competition  (1845).  ^^s  'Quarrel* 
and  'Reconciliation'  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  are  splendid  illus- 
trations in  colour  of  well-known  incidents  in  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream,  and  are  the  property  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
Among  his  other  works  are  the  'Dead  Lady'  (1854),  'Pursuit 
of  Pleasure'  (1855),  'In  Memoriam'  (1857),  'The  Dowie  Dens 
of  Yarrow'  (i860),  'The  Temptation'  (1876),  and  'Life  or 
Death '  (1878).  Probably  his  most  truly  artistic  productions  are 
his  outline  drawings  in  illustration  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  Aytoun,  &c.  He  was  appointed  Queen's 
Limner  for  Scotland  in  1S65,  and  was  knighted  in  1867.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  graceful  verse  called  Poems  by  a 
Painter  (1861). — ^Waller  H.  P.,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  well  known  for  his  careful  and  picturesque,  though 
somewhat  mannered  representations  of  Scottish  scenery.  He 
shows  great  delicacy  of  manipulation,  but  is  scarcely  true  in 
colour,  and  the  effect  though  brilliant  is  somewhat  monotonous. 
Among  his  best-known  landscapes  are  '  Entrance  to  Glencoe,' 
'  Bass  Rock  from  Canty  Bay,*  *  Evening  on  Loch  Striven,'  and 
'  In  Lochaber,'  all  of  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Academy  in  1877,  and  are  favourable  specimens  of  his 
style. 

Pat'ras  {Patrassa;  Turk.  Baliabadra),  a  fortified  seaport  in 
the  W.  of  Greece,  and  capital  of  the  nomarchy  of  Achaia  and 
Elis,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  near  the  entrance  to  that  of 
Corinth.  The  most  important  trading  town  of  Greece,  it  is  a 
beautiful  city,  with  regular  streets  and  extensive  arcades,  and  has 
a  mole,  which  was  being  lengthened  (1877)  by  French  engineers 
at  a  cost  of  ;f  65,000.  A  strong  citadel  stands  on  the  old  Acro- 
polis. P.  has  various  slight  industries,  including  the  manufacture 
of  cotton-twist  and  soap,  and  exports  currants  (in  1876  70,000 
tons,  53,556  to  Great  Britain)  tobacco,  cotton,  olive  oil,  figs, 
cocoons,  &c  In  1876  exports  by  British  vessels  alone  amounted 
to  ;f  818, 100,  and  the  imports  to  ;f  226, 150.  Of  the  389  vessels 
of  138,477  tons  that  entered  the  port  in  1873,  156  were  Greek, 
142  English,  and  31  Italian.  The  imports  are  mainly  cottons, 
iron,  coals,  coffee,  sugar,  codfish,  and  petroleum.  Recently  the 
cultivation  of  currants  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  sale  of 
government  lands  in  all  the  plains  of  the  Peloponnesus.  There 
are  gas-works  at  P.,  but  the  town  is  still  lit  by  petroleum  lamps. 
Pop.  (1870)  16,641.  P.,  the  ancient  Patra,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  twelve  Achaean  cities  still  existing.  In  A.D.  347,  there  was 
an  archbishop  of  P.  at  the  Council  of  Sardica.  The  city  was 
sold  to  the  Venetians  in  1408,  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1446, 
recovered  by  the  Venetians  in  1533,  but  shortly  afterwards  again 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  held  it  till  the  revolution  of  1821-27. 

Pat'ria  Potes'tas  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  power 
of  Roman  citizens  over  their  children.  By  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  the  father  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  offspring. 
He  could  expose  them  when  infants,  and  their  legitimacy  depended 
upon  his  acceptance  of  them.  He  could  sell  or  resign  them, 
instead  of  paying  the  damage  which  he  had  incurred  through 
their  fault.  They  could  neiUier  contract  marriage  nor  do  any- 
thing else  of  importance  without  his  consent  But  when  he  did 
permit  his  dnughter's  marri.age,  his  paternal  righu  as  to  her 
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were  destroyed,  and  she  became  equally  with  her  own  daughters 
the  Jilia  famUias  of  her  husband.  A  son  could  acquire  no  pro- 
perty but  with  his  father's  consent ;  and  even  when  that  was 
granted,  his  acquisitions  were  called  peculium,  the  term  applied 
to  the  portion  of  a  slave.  The  P.  P.  yielded  to  the  son's  official 
dignity,  but  revived  when  that  ceased,  extending  even  over 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  and  ceasing  only  when 
extinguished  by  natural  or  civil  death,  or  by  the  ceremony  of 
emancipation.  In  no  modem  nation  of  Europe  has  the  law 
given  an)rthing  like  the  same  scope  to  paternal  power.  Some- 
what greater  authority  is  given  to  the  father  in  France  than  in 
England.  In  neither  country  does  it  extend  beyond  majority. 
See  Parent  and  Child,  Age. 

Pa'triarch  (Gr.  patriarches,  the  father  or  chief  of  a  race,  or 
*  chief-father ')  is  the  name  given  to  the  common  ancestor  from 
whom  clans  or  tribes  of  people  have  supposed  themselves  to  be 
descended,  in  order  to  account  for  the  closeness  of  their  con- 
nection ;  r.^.,  the  different  Macs  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  or 
the  Bcfti,  Baniy  among  the  Arabs,  both  meaning  sons  of  so  and 
so.  National  historians,  gazing  back  into  the  dim  ages  of  a 
remote  antiquity,  are  fond  of  reducing  the  events  of  primitive 
times  to  an  unnatural  and  unhistorical  symmetry,  by  representing 
tribes  or  groups  of  tribes  as  individuals  or  families.  Thus  the 
Greeks  or  Hellenes  traced  back  their  origin  to  a  certain  Hellen, 
the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  whose  sons  Dorus  and  /Eolus, 
and  his  grandsons  Achaeus  and  Ion,  were  the  patriarchs  of  the 
four  Greek  tribes. 

In  Jewish  history,  the  name  of  P.  is  applied  to  the  ten 
descendants  of  Adam  down  to  Noah  (Gen.  v.),  who  are  called 
the  Antediluvian  patriarchs;  to  Noali's  descendants  down  to 
Terah  (Gen.  xi.) ;  and  particularly  to  the  immediate  progenitors 
of  the  Israelites,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Jacob's  twelve 
sons,  the  last  of  whom  are  specially  spoken  of  as  the  twelve 
patriarchs  {cf.  Acts  vii.  8,  Heb.  vii.  4).  The  title  of  P.  is  even 
in  a  way  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Almighty,  as  the  father  of 
the  whole  human  race  (Eph.  iii.  14,  15).  After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  the  name  was  applied  to  two  governors  or  heads 
of  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  Roman  and  Persian  Em- 
pires, one  of  whom  had  his  residence  at  Tiberias,  the  other 
at  Babylon. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  P.  was  a  dignitary 
ranking  next  to  the  Pope.  In  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  hierarchy  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  the  bishop  of  the 
chief  city  of  a  region,  or  Metropolitan  (q.  v.),  ranked  above  an 
ordinary  bishop.  Then,  on  the  same  principle,  the  bishop  of 
the  chief  town  of  the'  larger  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  elevated  above  the  other  metropolitans.  Such  were  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch, 
who  received  the  title  of  Exarch,  Archbishop  (which  was  after- 
wards equivalent  to  metropolitan,  and,  shortlv  before  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451),  that  of  P.,  which  in  the  4th  c.  had  been 
applied  to  bishops  generally.  Ephesus  and  Ctesarea  had  the 
honour  for  a  time  of  ranking  as  patriarchates,  but  had  to  fall 
back  and  make  way  for  Jerusalem.  In  the  West  the  bishops  of 
Carthage,  Justiniana,  Prima,  Aquileia,  and  Canterbury  held  the 
rank  ofP.,  which  in  fact  was  simply  that  of  archbishop,  witli  an 
accession  of  power  and  jurisdiction.  See  Binj^ham's  Antiquities 
(2d  ed.  1726),  Morin  s  De  Pair,  Origine  (1686). 

Patriar'cbal  Cross,  in  Heraldry,  a  cross  formed  by  an  up- 
right shaft  crossed  by  two  horizontal  bars,  of  which  the  upper 
is  the  shorter. 

Patxi'cians  (Lat.  *  father's  children  *)  under  the  early  kings 
were  the  original  burgesses  of  Rome  (the  populus  Romanu5\  and 
were  so  called  because  all  of  illegal  or  illegitimate  birth  were 
excluded  from  their  community,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  were 
regarded  as  having  no  fathers  {patres).  The  P.  were  divided 
\Vi\Q  gentes  (see  Gentes),  and  these  again  into  familice,  each  of 
which  had  its  slave  and  clientela,  composed  of  freedmen  and 
foreign  refugees.  With  the  rise  of  a  free  plebs  under  Ancus 
Marcius,  and  its  investiture  with  political  rights  by  Servius 
Tullius,  the  P.  became  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  divided  into  the 
patres  majorum  gentium  (the  immemorial  nobility)  and  the  pat  res 
minorum  gentium  (the  immigrant  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres). 
In  the  struggle  that  ensued  Sie  great  magistracies  were  one  by 
one  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  intermarriage  was  legalised, 
the  powers  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  were    transferred   to   the 
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ComiHa  Centuriaia^  and  in  the  3d  c.  B.C.  we  find  patrician  and 
plebeian  standing  on  an  almost  perfect  political  equality,  the  only 
exclusive  offices  retained  by  the  patriciate  being  tiiose  of  flamen 
and  interrex  (see  Plebeians  and  Nobility).    Under  the  em- 

rerots  the  only  distinguishing  badge  of  a  patrician  was  a  peculiar 
tnd  of  shoes  {mulUC),  tied  with  four  stnngs,  and  adorned  with 
a  lumda.  Since  the  reign  of  Cons6mtine/a/mmr  was  a  per- 
sonal title,  arbitrarily  conferred,  as  well  on  Roman  citizens  as 
on  foreign  princes — Odoacer,  for  instance.     Pope  Stephen  IV. 

S anted  the  title  to  Pippin,  as  protector  of  Rome  and  the  Holy 
^  (754)  f  ^^  i^  ^>s  borne'  by  Karl  the  Great  up  to  his  coro- 
nation as 'emperor.  See  vol.  L  of  Mommsen's  Romiscfu  Gt" 
tchichte^  and  Freeman's  Comparative  PolUks  (Lond.  1873). 


St.,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  was  bom  about  387, 
of  Christian  parents,  at  Bonavem  Tabemiae,  a  village  identified 
by  tradition  with  Kilpatrick  in  Dumbartonshire,  but  of  which 
we  only  know  for  certain  that  it  was  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
Roman  province  in  Britain  that  was  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Scots.  He  was  already  ordained  deacon  when  in  his 
sixteenth  year  he  was  carried  captive  to  Iieland,  and  there  for 
six  years  employed  in  tending  sheep.  Restored  to  his  native 
country  by  escape  in  a  pagan  vessel,  he  was  led  bv  a  divine 
call  (cirta  414)  to  form  the  design  of  evangelising  tne  land  of 
his  captivity.  Accordingly,  having  taken  priest's  orders,  he 
■ailed  for  Ireland,  where  for  many  years  he  laboured  with 
small  success.  In  his  forty-sixth  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop, 
and  himself  ordained  many  clerics,  who,  according  to  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Saints,  were  '  idl  bishops,  famous  and  holy,  350  in 
number,  and  founders  of  churches.'  He  probably  died  in  458, 
and  his  festival  falls  on  March  17th.  The  scanty  incidents  in 
the  life  of  the  historic  St.  Patrick  are  gathered  from  his  Epistola 
ad  Caroticum  and  the  Cmfessio^  written  shortly  before  hb  death, 
rude  Latin  documents,  which.  Skene  accepts  as  'undoubtedly 
genuine.'  In  these  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  the  earlier 
mission  of  Palladius,  or  of  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  of  Armagh ;  nor,  though  St.  P.  speaks  of  the  multitudes 
converted,  does  he  imply  that  Ireland  as  a  nation  adopted 
Christianity,  a  circumstance  which  tallies  with  our  knowledge 
that  no  Christian  monarch  ruled  in  Tam  till  513.  Of  legendary 
memoirs  of  St  P.  there  is  a  continuous  series  from  the  7th  to  the 
12th  c.,  the  oldest  of  them  being  the  Annotations  of  Bishop 
Tirechan.  See  the  Lives  of  him  by  J.  H.  Todd  (Dubl.  1863) 
and  Miss  Cusack  (Kenmare,  1877),  and  voL  ii.  of  Skene's  Celtic 
ScotUnd  \^i/^xs^  1877). 

Vat^iiok,  Order  of  St.,  an  Irish  order  of  knighthood,  insti- 
tuted by  George  III.  in  1783,  to  include  fifteen  knights,  under  the 
sovereign,  a  prince  of  the  blood  roval,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  the  latter  of  whom  should  be  ex-officio '  grand  master ' 
of  the  order.  In  1833  ^^  number  of  knights  was  extended  to 
thirty-three. 

Patripaisians  (Lat  paier^  •  father,'  aadpasstds,  *  sufTcred '), 
the  name  ^ytn  to  an  obscure  sect  of  Christians  who  appear  to 
have  originated  in  the  2d  c  They  were  in  some  sense  anti- 
Trinitarians  ;  at  least,  they  are  said  to  have  held  that  whatever 
u  ascribed  to  any  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  in 
Scripture  is  really  true  only  of  the  '  One  Principle.*    Hence  their 

? roper  name  'Monarchians,'  and  hence  also  their  nickname  of 
\  by  which  it  was  sought  to  &sten  upon  them  the  notion  that 
when  Jesus  suflered  on  the  cross,  it  was  also  the  Father  that 
crucified. 


FatrooluB,  the  comrade  of  Achilles  (q^.  v.),  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  the  sieg^  of  Troy.  There,  clad  m  Achilles'  armour, 
he  met  his  death,  at  the  hands  of  Hector  and  Euphorbus. 
Achilles  avenged  his  fall,  consumed  his  body  on  a  funeral  pyre, 
and  was  afterwards  buried  under  the  same  mound  with  him. 

Fatror,  (i)  a  march  made  at  night-time  through  the 
streets  of  a  garrison  town  by  a  small  body  of  soldiers  com- 
manded by  a  subaltern  or  non-commissioned  officer,  to  insure 
order  and  apprehend  suspicious  persons  or  truant  soldiers ;  (2) 
detadiments  (^  soldiers  acting  as  watchmen  in  besieged  fortresses 
or  as  communicators  with  outposts. 

Ptftt^ronage,  Xoolesiat'tioaL  As  he  who  erected  a  temple 
to  any  pagan  god  had  the  right  of  designating  the  priests  who 
should  officiate  in  it,  so,  when  Christiamty  was  established  as  the 
state  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire^  whoever  built  a  church  and 


made  provision  by  endowment  for  the  support  of  its  clergy 
acquired,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  right  of  appointing  those 
clergy,  subject,  however,  to  their  examination  and  approval  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Bishops  founding  a  church  in  the 
diocese  of  anpthep  bbhop  had  this  right  by  a  decree  of  the  first 
Council  of  Orange  ( Arausio),44i,  repeated  in  the  second  Council  of 
Aries  (452),  but  by  laws  of  Justinian  (541  and  555),  and  a  decree  of 
the  ninth  Council  of  Toleao  (655),  it  was  granted  to  all  founders. 
This  came  into  operation  especially  when  dioceses  were  divided 
into  parishes,  ana  was  doubtless  intended  as  an  inducement  to 
landholders  to  build  churches  on  their  property.  As  regards 
the  bishops,  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  it  was  enacted  that  they  be 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  chief  men  of  a  diocese.  In  the 
old  Roman  Empire  the  emperor  had  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  bishops  in  the  most  important  cities.  The  princes  of  the  new 
Roman  £mpire  of  the  Franks,  however,  thought  that  they  were 
entitled  to  as  muph  in  the  case  of  all  bishops,  to  whom  such  large 
revenues  and  important  political  privileges  were  intrusted.  The 
clergy,  who  sougnt  to  obtain  bishoprics  through  the  influence  of  the 
princes,  helped  to  confirm  them  in  this  belief.  Thus  the  ancient 
practice  fell  entirely  into  disuse,  and  the  power  of  the  princes 
grew  into  the  prerogative  of  nominating  tne  bishop,  whom  the 
clergy  had  simply  to  accept.  The  right  of  P.  granted  to  lavmen 
was  intended  as  a  guarantee  that  the  endowments  they  conferred 
on  the  church  would  not  be  abused  by  the  clei^,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  itself  was  liable  to  be  greatly  abused.  The 
princes  bestowed  the  bishoprics  arbitrarily  on  their  favourites  or 
those  who  made  them  tempting  gifU,  or  sold' them  openly  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Hence,  ot  course,  it  often  happened  that  un- 
suitable and  unworthy  persons  were  nominated.  A  umilar  course 
was  followed  by  inferior  patrons  in  disposing  of  parish  offices, 
whilst  the  latter  also  were  apt  to  re^[ard  the  clergy  as  their  re- 
tainers, and  to  seek  to  make  them  mdependent  of  the  bishops. 
Full  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  these  abuses  is  found  in  the  laws 
passed  bv  councils  of  the  Church,  especially  between  the  middle 
of  the  6th  c.  and  the  end  of  the  9th  c.,  against  the  Uuty  recom- 
mending unsuitable  men  for  the  priestly  office  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  An  ordinance  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Paris  (615)  re-enacting 
free  ecclesiastical  elections  was  confirmed  by  King  Hlothar  II., 
and  Karl  the  Great  also  restored  the  theory,  but  in  practice  it 
was  not  always  acted  upon.  By  a  decree  of  the  third  Council  of 
Valence  (855)  the  share  of  the  monarch  in  episcopal  elections 
took  the  form  of  granting  permission  on  request  to  tne  clergy  and 
the  community  ota  diocese  to  make  a  canonical  election.  The 
asking  of  this  permission  was  intended  hy  the  Church  to  be  a 
mere  formality,  but  when  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch  to  encroach,  and  no  one  bold  enough  to  withstand 
him,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  making  more  of  his  right  than 
was  intended.  Hence  the  right  of  investiture  of  bishops  (f>., 
by  the  presentation  of  a  stslT  and  ring),  which  the  monarchs 
ciaimea,  was  continually  abused  as  before ;  the  benefices  were 
bestowed  on  their  favourites,  or  made  a  matter  of  traffic.  The 
bi^ops  who  obtained  their  benefices  by  simony  indemnified 
themselves  by  the  sale  of  the  inferior  benefices  in  their  gift  And 
the  worst  offisnders  of  all  were  the  Popes.  The  mischief  reached 
its  height  in  the  il  th  and  1 2th  centuries.  Boniface  IX.,  who  was 
raised  to  the  Popedom  by  simony  when  a  bo^  of  twelve  (1033), 
made  a  rule '  that  none  should  obtain  the  more  important  ecclesias- 
tical offices  without  first  advancing  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the 
income  of  the  first  year,  the  so-called  anuatesj '  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  attempted  reform  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Kth  c.  the  Roman  Curia  had  the  P.  of  nearly  all  the  higher 
benefices  in  the  Church.  But  in  the  i^th  c  these  claims  of  the 
Pope  began  to  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  various  European 
princes,  and  one  after  another  wrested  from  him  the  P.  of  the 
oenefices  within  Uieir  dominions.  This  was  most  thoroughly 
done  in  England.  Edward  III.  made  a  beginning,  and  alroidy 
under  Henry  VII.  the  undisputed  right  of  nominating  to  all  the 
bishoprics  faielonged  to  the  sovereign ;  and  thus  it  has  remained. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  since  the  Reformation  has  always  been 
peculiarly  jodous  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  rights  of  lay  patrons  have  always  been  kept  as  far  as 
possible  at  a  roinimumi:  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1567  a  patron  had  no  further  power  than  simply  recommending 
a  candidate.  According  to  the  First  Book  01  Discipline  (q.  v.) 
the  right  belonged  to  every  congregation  of  choosing  their  own 
minister  ;  and  the  Second  Book  orDiscipline(i578)  condemned 
lay  P.  as  an  evil  which  had  sprung  froito  the  Pope  and  the  corrup- 
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tion  of  the  canon  laws.  This  was  all  changed  by  the  Parliament 
of  1584,  which  abolished  Presbyterianism,  but  when  the  '  Black 
Acts*  of  that  year  were  repealed  in  1592,  P.  seems  to  have  been 
restored  to  the  same  position  in  which  it  was  placed  in  1567. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1690  the  Act  of  1592  was  re-enacted,  with 
an  interpretation,  however,  which  virtually  superseded  the 
patrons.  In  171 1  the  famous  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was  passed,  by 
which  the  rights  of  patrons  were  restored.  The  question  now 
slumbered  for  a  century,  but  the  opposition  to  P.  again  attained 
a  white  heat  in  1834,  when  the  Veto  Act  was  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  according  to  which  the  veto  of  the  majority 
of  a  congiegation  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  a 
patron's  nominee.  P.,  however,  still  remained  a  burning  ques- 
tion, till  it  became  the  occasion  (1843)  of  the  Disruption  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Free  Church  (q.  v.).  In  1874  it  was  abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  right  of  electing  a  minister  was 
vested  in  congregations.  See  Bingham's  AntujnitUs  &c.  (2d  ed. 
1726),  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Brit.  (1685),  Neander's  Geschichte  d, 
Ckristl.  Rel.  u,  Kirche  (Eng.  tians.  1858),  Ranke's  History  of 
the  Popes  (Eng.  trans.  1 84 7),  Autobio^.  and  Diary  of  James 
Melville  (Pitcaim  ed.  Edin.  1842). 

Patronsrmlcs  (Gr.  pater ^  'father,'  and  onoma,  'name'), 
names  derived  from  those  of  parents  or  ancestors,  are  common 
amongst  all  Aryan  and  Semitic  races.  They  may  be  simple 
genitives,  as  Pauli,  William's ;  derivatives,  as  Atrides,  Briseis  ; 
or  formed  by  the  prefix  or  affix  of  a  word  signifying  *son,' 
as  Heb.  Bardhh?iS  and  ^^/^hadad,  Gael.  iTAz^donald  and 
O'Brian,  Cymr.  Ap  Richard,  Norman  Fitz  Urse,  Eng.  Johnj^?//. 
Many  of  our  surnames  were  originally  P.,  disguised,  it  may  be, 
by  the  wear  of  time;  e.^.^  Evans,  Dixon,  Price  (Ap  Rhys), 
Powell  (Ap  Hoel),  Pugh  (Ap  Hugh),  Bevan  (Ap  Evan),  &c. 

PatVens  (Fr.  patin^  *a  clog,*  *a  high-heeled  shoe*),  a  name 
applied  so  early  as  the  14th  c.  to  wooden  shoes,  and  used  in  the 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries  to  denote  the  sandals  or  shoes  of  wood, 
having  iron  rings  on  the  soles,  worn  by  ladies  during  wet 
weather.    These  are  still  common  in  country  parts  of  England. 

PatVeson,  John  Coleridge,  D.D.,  bom  in  London,  April 
I,  1827,  passed  from  Eton  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  gained  a 
Merton  fellowship  (1850),  and  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of 
Alphington  (1852).  In  1854  he  accompanied  Bishop  Selwyn  to 
New  2Sealand,  where  he  laboured  as  a  missionary  till  1861,  when 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  The  next  ten  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  cruising  among  the  islands  that  formed 
his  diocese,  in  efforts  for  their  improvement,  and  above  all  in 
striving  to  check  the  kidnapping  of  natives  to  supply  the  Queens- 
land labour  market  This  infamous  traffic  caused  his  death,  for 
Janding  in  Santa  Cruz,  he  was  murdered  by  the  infuriated  natives, 
September  20,  1871.  See  Miss  Yonge's  Life  of  Bishop  P,  (2 
vols.  Lond.  1874). 

Patt'i,  Adeli'na  Mari'a  Olorin'da,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  operatic  singers,  was  bom  in  Madrid,  March  19,  1843.  She 
received  her  training  under  her  brother-in-law,  Maurice 
Strakosch,  and  sang  in  public  at  the  age  of  eight  in  New 
York.  In  1861  she  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  where  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  Anima  in  La  Somnambula  on  14th  May  1861,  and 
where  she  still  appears  regularly  during  the  London  season. 
The  brilliant  success  she  then  achieved  has  since  been  followed 
by  magnificent  triumphs  in  all  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe. 
Her  youthful  and  charming  appearance,  and  arch,  coquettish 
manner  was  admirably  suited  for  such  roles  as  Zerlina  in  Fra 
Diavolttj  Rosina  in  the  //  Barbiere  di  Siz'igliay  and  Norina  in  Dott 
Pasqitale,  and  it  was  in  tlie  lighter  operas  that  she  eamed  her  ear- 
liest laurels.  Of  late  years,  while  her  fine  and  pure  soprano  voice 
has  increased  in  mellowness  and  richness  of  tone,  she  has  assumed 
with  success  the  highest  impersonations  on  the  lyric  stage.  As 
Juliet  in  Romeo  e  Giettlietta^  and  Calterina  in  LEtoile  du  Nord^ 
she  has  never  had  a  rival.  She  is  as  popular  in  the  concert- 
room  as  in  the  theatre.  The  fact  that  on  the  Handel  Festival 
of  1877  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  largest  audience  for  the  first 
time  assembled  on  the  selection  day  was  undoubtedly  due  to  her 
appearance.  As  much  as  ;£^400  is  frequently  paid  her  for  a 
single  performance.  She  married  the  Marquis  de  Caux  in  1868, 
from  whom  she  obtained  a  judicial  separation  in  1877. — 
Oarlotta  P.,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1840,  is  a 
favourite  concert-singer.  She  has  a  soprano  voice  of  extra- 
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ordinary  height  (extending  to  G  sharp  in  alto),  and  of  great 
flexibility. 

Pau,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Basses- Pyrene'es, 
France,  on  the  river  Gave-de-P.,  a  tributary  of  the  Adour,  67 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Bayonne  by  rail.  It  is  a  well-built  town  on  the 
edge  of  a  plateau  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Gave, 
and  its  mild  and  healthy  climate  attracts  many  invalids.  The 
finest  squares  are  La  Comedie  and  La  Place  Royale,  the  latter 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  Henri  IV.  of  France.  The  most  striking 
building  is  the  Castle,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gaston  dc 
Foix  in  1363,  in  which  Henri  IV.  was  born,  and  which  was 
the  prison  of  Abd-el-Kadr  in  1848.  Among  the  other  con- 
spicuous buildings  of  P.  are  the  palace  of  justice,  the  museum, 
and  the  new  theatre  of  white  marble.  P.  has  a  library  wiili 
20,000  vols.,  a  Lyceum  (formerly  a  Jesuit  College),  a  school  of 
design,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  several  charitable  institutions.  A 
University,  founded  here  in  1724,  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  chief  industries  of  the  place  are  turning,  flax-spinning, 
dyeing,  cutlery,  and  the  manufacture  of  canvas,  leather,  carpets, 
chocolate,  &c.  P.  has  a  great  trade  in  Juran9on  wine,  pro- 
duced in  its  vicinity,  in  com,  marble,  lime,  tin,  leather,  skins, 
paper,  resin,  and  building  timber.  Pop.  (1872)  27,300.  P.  was 
the  birthplace  of  Bernadotte  (see  Karl  XIV.).  Not  far  from 
P.  lies  the  little  town  of  Lescar,  which  has  a  cathedral  with  the 
tombs  of  Marguerite  of  Valois,  Catharine  of  Navarre,  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  and  other  princely  persons  of  the  House  of  Beam. 

Pauchon'ti  or  Paul'ey  Tree,  are  respectively  the  Malay 
and  Tamul  names  for  Isoitandra  acuminata^  a  large  E.  Indian 
tree  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  British  Government  in  1857 
by  Dr.  H.  Cleghorh  as  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  economic 
value.  It  has  a  close  affinity  to  I,gtitta — the  gutta-percha  tree  of 
commerce — yielding,  like  it,  a  non-conducting  gmn  elastic.  The 
tmnk  rises  to  an  immense  height  without  branching,  and  the 
hard,  tough  wood  proves  useful  in  carpentr)',  &c.  It  is  common 
in  the  densely-wooded  tracts  of  Coorg  and  the  Cochin  teni- 
tories. 

Pau'er,  Smst,  composer  and  pianist,  was  bom  at  Vienna, 
December  21,  1826.  A  son  of  the  great  Mozart  was  among  his 
teachers.  While  Director  of  Music  at  Mainz  (1847-51),  he 
composed  several  works,  including  the  operas  Don  Riego  and 
the  Masqnes  Rouj^es,  and  several  concertos  for  the  pianoforte. 
Since  185 1,  in  which  year  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  London  Philharmonic  Concerts,  he  has  principally  resided  in 
England.  His  opera  La  FiamJe  was  produced  at  Mannheim  in 
1801.  P.  gave  six  lectures  with  musical  illustrations  in  chronolo- 
gical order  at  Willis'  Rooms  in  1864,  and  is  well  known  through- 
out the  country  as  a  lecturer  and  pianist.  He  has  published  many 
sonatas,  tarantellas,  valses,  songs,  &c.,  among  his  most  popular 

f)icces  being  Pens^s  Fugitives  (1854),  two  Hungarian  melodies 
or  the  pianoforte  (1865),  Reeollections  of  Meyerbeer  (six  transcrip- 
tions, 1867).  He  has  arranged  and  edited  the  works  of  many 
classic  composers:  Beethoven's  Overtures  (1856) and  Symphonies 
(1868);  Weber's  Complete  Pianoforte  IVorhs  {i$72) ;  The  Sdiu- 
mann  Album  (1872);  Chopin's  Noctunus^  Mazurkas^  and 
Valses  (1872-74) ;  32  Son^s,  and  the  Complete  Pianoforte  Works 
of  Schubert  (1874) ;  Th£  Complete  Works  of  Mozart  (1874),  ice. 
P.  is  the  author  of  a  primer  on  the  Pianoforte  (Novello,  Ewer, 
&  Co.  1878). 

Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Acts  xxii.  3),  bom  probably  two  or  three  years 
after  Christ,  of  pure  Jewish  stock  (Phil.  iii.  5),  a  Pharisee  (Acts 
xxvi.  5),  and  a  Roman  citizen  (xxii.  25-8).  llie  turning  point 
of  his  life  was  his  conversion,  which  took  place  at  Damascus, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  remarkable  occurrence  which  took  place  on 
the  road  (Acts  ix.).  But  the  life  and  work  of  this  remarkable 
man,  who  fills  so  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Church,  can  only  be  properly  understood  if  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  Apostles  be  remembered.  The  religion  of  Jesus,  as 
it  was  understood  and  taught  by  the  Apostles  who  took  up  the 
Master's  ministry  and  carried  on  the  work,  was  simply  a  reform 
of  Judaism.  Their  distinctive  doctrines  were  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  (q.  v.),  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  would  soon 
return  to  establish  His  kingdom,  to  overthrow  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  exalt  the  Jewish  nation  ;  being  at  the  same  time 
zealous  in  their  recognition  of  the  Jewish  law,  which,  however, 
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was  rqpttdiated  by  the  converts  from  among  the  Hellenistic  or 
Greek-speaking  Tews.  Now,  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  and  a 
disciple  of  the  liberal-minded  Gamaliel  (q.  t.  ;  Acts  xxiL  3),  P. 
most  have  had  much  in  common  with  these  Hellenistic  converts, 
but  his  education  in  the  Rabbinical  school  at  Jerusalem  must 
have  superficially  strengthened  his  attachment  to  Judaism ;  and 
being  at  the  time  hot-headed,  impulsive,  and  blindly  zealous,  he 
held  a  liberal  theology  in  an  illibeial  spirit.  Thus.it  happened  that 
he  was  a  ringleader  m  a  persecution  which  seems  to  have  been 
directed  solely  against  the  Hellenists,  for  the  Apostles  were  resid- 
ing at  Jerusalem  unmolested  all  the  time.  But  it  was  quite  natural, 
according  to  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his 
direct  antagonism  to  the  Hellenists,  that  after  his  conversion  he 
^ould  belong  to  that  party.  At  any  rate,  from  the  time  when  he 
began  to  pr^ich,  he  continued  at  variance  with  the  Judaising 
party  (^  Acts  vi.  I,  GaL  L  2).  At  Antioch,  where  he  and  Bama- 
bas--a  Hellenist — ^began  to  preach,  the  disciples  received  and  ac- 
cepted the  name  'Christians,^  that  is,  they  virtuallymade  a  declara- 
tion that  it  was  unnecessary  to  become  Jews.  The  Apostles  there- 
upon sent  emissaries  to  Antioch  to  counteract  this  teaching,  and 
these  taught  the  brethren,  '  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the 
manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved'  (Acts  xv.  i).  In  conse- 
qoenoe  of  the  commotion  caused  by  this  disagreement,  P.  and 
Barnabas  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  confer  with  the  Apostles 
about  this  question.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  an 
agreement  was  made  bjr  which  P.  was  to  preach  to  the  heatlien, 
while  the  Apostles  confined  their  ministrations  to  the  circumcised 
Jews.  Aoooxdingly  P.,  in  company  with  Silas,  made  a  second 
missiooaxy  journey  in  Asia  Minor,  and  then  passed  over  into 
Europe,  visiting  the  cities  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berea, 
Athens,  and  Corinth,  but  everywhere  rejected  and  persecuted 
by  the  Jew&  After  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  he 
arrived  at  Ephesns,  where  he  was  better  received  by  a  society 
of  Jews  who  had  been  baptized  with  John's  baptism,  in  other 
words,  who  had  learned  to  esteem  personal  righteousness  above 
ceremonial  observances,  and  were  therefore  more  prepared  to 
receive  the  teaching  of  P.  On  his  return  to  Jenunlem,  however, 
after  making  another  tour  through  Macedonia  and  Greece,  the 
Jewish  persecution  again  broke  out,  in  connection  with  which  it 
IS  a  very  significant  circumstante  that  the  apostolic  Church  was 
at  this  tiflw  also  entirely  unmolested.  P.  is  denounced  to  the 
authorities,  and  only  saved  from  death  by  an  appeal  to  Cdesar,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  to  be  removed  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  where  all  trace  of  him  is  lost  (Acts  xvi.-xxviiL). 

From  this  brief  survey  it  appears  that  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  ministry  P.  stood  apart  from  the  AposUes,  by  whom  his 
claim  to  the  apostleship  was  not  admitted,  knowing  as  little  of 
their  doctrine  as  he  did  of  themselves  (^  Gal.  i  17-23),  and 
teaching  in  opposition  to  them  that  Judaism  was  abro^ted  by 
Christianity.  It  is  just  as  dear  that  the  whole  Christianity  of 
the  West,  that  is»  of  Christendom,  emanated  from  him  alone. 
The  doctrinal  teaching  of  P.  b  b^  seen  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  It  is  generuly  assumed  that  the  '  Brethren  at  Rome ' 
were  Christians.  Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  they 
were  a  society  of  Jews,  holding  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Philo  (q.  V.)  en  Alexandria,  who  had  introduced  tne  conception 
of  the  Platonic  Logos  into  Jewish  thought,  and  who  had  visited 
Rome  about  twenty  years  before  P.  addressed  his  epistle  to  the 
brethren  there.  Now,  like  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  P., 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  Philo  through  Gamaliel,  in 
defining  the  nature  and  office  of  Christ,  uses  the  identical  epi- 
thets which  Philo  applies  to  the  Logos  (see  Jacob  Bryant's 
Sentimenis  tf  Philo  Jud,  Concerning  the  Logos) ;  but,  like  Bryant 
also,  he  goes  one*step  beyond  Philo  m  identifying  the  Logos  with 
an  actnai  person,  Jesus.  In  this  way  it  is  explained  how,  while 
the  religioia  of  Tesus  became  extinct  on  purely  Jewish  territory, 
it  took  root  and  flourished  among  the  liellenistic  communities, 
for  whom  it  was  an  easy  process  to  exchange  the  speculative 
Logos  for  the  more  definite  conception  of  a  personal  Christ. 
It  flias  appears  that,  while  P.  was  ail  along,  practically  at  least, 
unrecognised  by  his  Jewish  brethren,  the  legitimate  Apostles  of 
Christimmty,  he  was  by  fair  the  most  eminent  Apostle  of  which 
Christianity  can  boast.  He  was  the  first  real  intellectual  ex- 
ponent of  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  a  universal  religion ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  great  prophet  of  absolute  religion,  that  is,  of 
religion  divested  of  Church  usages  and  rites»  His  mighty  in- 
fluence in  the  fonndation  of  Christianity  has  indeed  been  acknow- 
ledged, while  all  the  time  he  has  been  misunderstood  and 
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credited  with  opinions  which  he  never  held.  When  his  character 
comes  to  be  read  in  a  truer  light,  and  his  teaching  to  be  better 
understood,  he  will  be  more  highly  reverenced  even  than  he  is. 
See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1863),  Conybeare  and 
Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St,  J\inl  (Lond.  1853),  Reuss's 
J/ist.  de  la  Theol.  Chret.  (3d  ed.  Strasb.  1864),  Baur's  Faulns 
(Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1873),  Seller's  Apostdgeschichte  (Eng.  trans. 
Lond.  1875),  Pfleiderer's  Paulinismus  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1877). 

Paul,  the  name  of  five  Popes. — ^P.  I.  (757-767)  succeeded 
his  brother  Stephen  II.  He  was  a  moderate  and  pious  pontiff, 
and  a  close  ally  of  Pippin,  the  Frankish  king. — ^P.  XL  (Pietro 
Barbo)  succeeded  Pius  II.  in  1464.  He  failed  to  keep  the 
promises  made  at  his  election,  viz.,  to  restore  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  Church  and  to  summon  a  general  council  within 
eight  years;  accordingly,  to  appease  the  cardinals,  he  granted 
them  the  distinction  of  the  purple  robe  and  the  red  hiat  In 
1466  he  excommunicated  and  preached  a  crusade  against  Georg 
Podiebrad,  who  favoured  the  Hussites.  In  1469  he  made  a  league 
with  the  republic  of  Venice  against  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples, 
and  fortified  his  frontier  towards  Abruzzo.  He  died  in  147 1. — 
P.  m.  (Alessandro  Famese),  bom  at  Canino  m  1468,  entered 
on  his  pontificate  in  1534.  He  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
the  ovexthrow  of  'heresy,'  and  to  the  internal  reform  of  the 
Church.  He  summoned  a  general  council  in  1536,  which  met 
at  Trent  in  1545.  He  appears  at  first  to  have  had  an  honest 
desire  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  to  the  Church,  but  he  refused 
to  sanction  the  concessions  made  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  i^i 
by  Cardinal  Contarini,  and  in  iu6,  from  fear  of  the  political 
predominence  of  Karl  V.,  he  refused  to  aid  him  in  his  decisive 
measures  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  which  led  to  Uie  emperor's 
independent  promulgation  of  the  second  Interim  (q.  v.)»  and  may 
be  said  to  have  saved  Protestantism  in  Germany.  P.  favoured 
the  Jesuits,  and  issued  a  bull  of  deposition  against  Henry  VIIL 
of  England  in  1538.  A  sagacious  and  far-seeing  man,  he  did 
much  to  heal  the  wounds  otthe  Church  after  the  great  schism, 
and  seldom  has  any  Pope  been  so  beloved  by  the  Romans.  He 
died  loth  Nov.  1549.— P.  IV.  (Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa),  bom 
at  Capriglio,  in  ^ples,  1476,  was  elected  in  1555  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Imperial  party.  Animated  by  a  patriotic  love 
ot  Italy  and  a  peculiar  hatred  against  Karl  V.  as  tne  oppressor 
of  his  native  Naples,  he  lent  all  his  influence  to  destroy  the 
Spanish  power  in  Itdy  and  allied  himself  to  the  French,  but 
their  defeat  at  St.  Quentin  bv  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1557  de- 
stroyed all  his  hopes  and  obliged  him  to  make  peace  with 
Philip  IL,  to  whose  religious  scmples  alone  he  owed  the  safety 
of  his  capitaL  From  tnis  time  until  his  death,  i8th  August 
1559,  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  purify  the  Church,  and 
with  this  view  vigorously  set  in  motion  the  Inquisition  both  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  originated  the  Index  Expurgatorius  (q.  v.). 
But  his  severity  had  made  him  so  unpopular  with  his  subjects, 
that  his  death  was  the  signal  for  a  revolt  at  Rome,  in  which  all 
his  statues  were  broken  by  the  mob. — P.  V.  (Camillo  Borghese), 
bom  at  Rome  in  IJ52,  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1590,  and 
succeeded  Leo  XI.  in  1605.  He  found  himself  at  once  en- 
gaged in  a  straggle  with  Venice^  which  had  always  been  in- 
different to  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  P.  claimed 
the  right  of  managing  the  tithes  and  of  being  supreme  judge 
in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  laid  the  republic  under  an  inter- 
dict, which,  however,  was  resisted  vigorously.  The  temporis- 
ing of  the  Jesuits  led  to  their  expulsion  from  Venice,  nor 
were  thev  permitted  to  return  after  tne  compromise  which  was 
effected  oy  the  mediation  of  Henri  IV.  of  France.  P.  showed 
his  fondness  for  the  Jesuits  also  in  defending  Suarez  from  the 
wrath  of  the  French  parliament  on  account  of  the  publication 
of  his  book  Difense  de  la  Foi  Catholique,  In  1617  ne  renewed 
the  ordinance  of  Sixtus  IV.  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  but  declined  to  make  it  an  article  of  fiuth,  and 
showed  the  same  moderation  in  the  case  of  Gdileo,  condemning 
his  decisive  tone  in  maintaining  an  opinion  contrary  to  Scripture, 
but  allowing  him  to  hold  it  as  an  astronomical  hypothesis.  He 
died  28th  Tan.  1621.  See  Ranke's  Die  Rom.  Fapste^  ihre  Xirche 
und  ihr  Stoat  im  16  und  17  Jahrh^  and  Artaud  de  Montor's 
Hist,  des  Souv.  Font,  Romains, 

Paul  L,  Petro'vitch,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Peter  III.  and  the  Empress  Catharine  II., 
was  bom  ist  October  1754.  His  parents  inhumanly  denied 
him  all  affection ;  his  father  sought  to  exclude  him  from  the 
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fttccession,  axui  even  ftfter  the  Utter  wms  assassinated  and 
Catharine  was  firmlv  seated  on  the  throne^  he  was  debarred 
from  every  action  that  could  form  his  mind  for  empire,  and 
surrounded  bv  persons  who  watched  his  every  step.  This  treat* 
ment  changed  his  frank  and  open  character  to  one  of  harshness 
and  distrust  His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  famous 
statesman  Count  Panin,  of  whom  he  was  a  close  friend  till  his 
death.  In  1762  P.  inherited  from  his  father  the  Gottorp  part 
of  Holstein,  which  in  1773  was  yielded  to  Denmark  in  exchange 
for  the  Grafdoms  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst.  On  his 
mother's  death  (1796)  P.  ascended  the  throne,  and  began  his 
reign  with  clemency,  taking  mild  revenge  on  his  father's  mur- 
derers (see  Orloff),  and  &eeing  Kosciusco  from  prison.  But 
the  French  Revolution^  and  the  liberal  ideas  it  diffused  through* 
out  Europe,  filled  him  with  disgust  and  fury.  He  instituted  a 
strict  censorship  of  the  press  and  examination*  of  all  foreigners 
travelling  in  Russia ;  established  a  formidable  secret  p^ice ; 
demand^l  the  most  scrupulous  and  severe  discipline  in  the  army ; 
banished  great  numbers  to  Siberia;  forbade  round  hats  and 
all  French  fashions  ;  compelled  the  soldiers  to  use  hair-powder 
and  wear  long  queues ;  and  forced  his  nobles  when  they  met  him 
to  leave  their  carriages  and  kneel  before  him.  P.  took  part  in  the 
second  great  coalition  against  the  French  Republic,  and  sent 
Suvaroff  and  Korsakoff  with  icoyooo  men  to  Switzerland  and 
Italy  in  1798^-99.  But  he  soon  became  distrustful  of  Germanv, 
and  yet  more  so  of  England,  especially  as  the  latter  would 
not  resign  to  him  the  island  of  Malta,  after  P.,  who  saw 
in  the  Knights  of  Malta  a  support  for  kingly  power,  hod 
allowed  himself  to  be  appointed  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
though  he  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Pope  objected 
to  the  choice.  He  laid  embargo  on  all  English  ships  in  Russian 
ports,  and  in  1801  concluded  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  the 
*  Armed  Neutrality '  to  counteract  England's  superiority  at  sea. 
The  English  fleet  that  did  battle  at  Copenhagen  Roads  was  to 
have  gone  on  to  Kronstadt,  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor 
chan^d  the  situation.  His  despotic  rule  and  rash  policy  had 
made  him  very  unpopular  among  all  classes,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  to  take  his  life.  On  the  night  of  the  23a-24th 
March  1801,  the  conspirators,  headed  by  General  Count 
Pahlen,  governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  brothers  Suboff,  and 
Generals  Bennlgsen  and  Uvaroff,  entered  his  bed-chamber,  and 
ordered  him  to  sign  a  declaration  of  abdication.  P.  refused,  and 
a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  either  Nikolas  Suboff  or  Bennigsen 
strangled  him  with  a  scarf.  Pahlen  opened  the  window,  pro- 
claimed the  Emperor's  death,  and  made  the  troops  drawn  up 
near  the  palace  swear  allegiance  to  Alexander  I.  P.  was  twice 
married :  in  1773  to  Wilhelmine  of  Ilessen-Darmstadt  (in  the 
Greek  church  called  Natalia  Alexievna),  who  died  childless; 
in  1776  to  Sophie  Dorothea  Auguste  of  Wiirtembere  (called 
Maria  Feodorovna),  who  died  1828,  and  by  whom  he  had  tour  sons, 
Alexander  I.,  Constantine,  Nikolas  I.,  and  Michael  ( 1 798-1849), 
and  six  daughters,  of  whom  Catharine  (i  788-1819)  became  Queen 
of  WSrtembet^g,  by  marria«;e  with  King  Wilhelm  I.,  and  Anna 
(1 795-1 865)  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  by  marriage  (1816)  with 
King  WUhelm  II.   See  Lebm  Pouts  /.  (Frankf.  1804). 

Paul,  Vincent  de.    See  Vincent  de  Pauu 
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;  James  Kirk,  an  American  writer  and  humo- 
rist, was  bom  in  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York,  U.S.,  August 
22,  1779.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  of  Dutch  extraction. 
After  supplementing  a  meagre  education  by  a  course  of  self- 
instruction,  P.  went  to  New  York  about  1800,  and  in  1807 
began  his  literary  career  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Washington  Irving,  with  whom  he  wrote  a  series  of  satirical 
papers,  entitled  Salmagnndi,  In  1813  he  produced  The  Lay  of 
a  Scotch  HddU,  a  burlesque  of  Scott's  iMy  of  thi  Last  Minstrel^ 
and  the  year  after  published  The  United  States  and  England,  a 
repljT  to  some  articles  In  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  gained 
him  in  1814  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Navy  Com- 
missioners, He  was  secretary  to  the  United  States  Navy 
(18^8-41),  and  for  twelve  years  was  navy  agent  in  New  York, 
dunng  the  whole  of  which  period  he  was  a  prolific  writer.  P. 
died  at  Hyde  Park,  near  New  York,  April  ^,  i86a  HU  best 
works  are  Letters  from  the  South  (1817)  \J^hn  Bull  in  America 
(1824)  ;  The  New  Pilgrim* s  Progress  (ifoS) ;  Tales  of  a  Good 
Woman  (1829);  The  Dutchman*s  Fireside  (1831);  Westward 
Hot  (1832);  Lift  of  Washington  Innng  {\%l^  \  The  Old  Con- 
tinaitai  (1846). 
10 


in  armour,  were  plates  introduced  early  in  the 
15th  c  to  protect  the  shoulden.  They  sometimes  had  pass- 
guards,  or  ridges  to  ward  off  the  blow  of  a  lance,  attached. 

Pauli,  Georg  Beinhold,  a  German  historian,  was  bom  at 
Berlin,  May  25,  1823,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Bonn.  He  came  to  England  in  1847  to  prosecute  historical 
researches  in  the  Scotch  and  English  libraries,  and  from  1849  to 
1852  held  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  Baron  Bunsen,  then 
Prussian  ambassador  at  the  English  court.  Returning  to  Bonn 
(1855),  he  was  successively  appointed  Professor  of  History  at 
Rostock  (1857),  at  Tubingen  (1859),  at  Marburg  (1867),  and  at 
Gottingen  (1870),  his  removal  from  Tubingen  being  due  to  an 
attack  on  the  Wurtemberg  Government,  published  by  him  in  the 
Premsische  Jahrlmcher  (August  1866).  P.  is  author  of  Konig 
Alfred  und  seine  Stdlungin  der  Gtschichte  Englands  (Berl.  185 1  ; 
Eng.  trans.  1852),  a  continuation  of  Lappenberg's  Geschichte 
Engiands  (vol.  iii,-v.  Gotha,  1853-58),  Bilder  aus  Altenglami 
(Gotha,  i860 ;  2d  ed.  1876 ;  Eng.  1861),  Geschichte  Englatuls 
seit  den  Friedenschliissen  von  1 8 14  und  18 1 5  (3  vols.  Leips.  1864- 
73),  Simon  von  Afontfort  (Tiib.  1867  ;  Eng.  1876),  Aufsdize  zur 
Englischen  Geschichte  (Leips.  1869).  P.  has  also  edited  with 
great  care  and  critical  acumen  Gower's  Confessio  A  mantis  (Lond. 
3  vols.  1857). 

Pauli'oiaas,  a  sect  of  Christians,  founded  by  a  reformer, 
Constantine,  who  appeared  near  Samosata  about  66a  Think- 
ing that  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  he  had  discovered  the 
diudistic  ideas — the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit — ^with 
which,  as  a  member  of  some  Gnostic  (probably  Marcionite)  sect, 
he  was  imbued,  he  desired,  while  preserving  his  dualism,  to 
revive  a  pure  Pauline  Church.  Under  like-minded  successors  of 
Constantine  the  sect  spread  in  Asia  Minor,  although  exposed  to 
continual  persecution  as  Manichseans.  Their  peciuiar  principles 
were  dualism,  attaching  extraordinary  value  to  the  authority  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (from  which  they  derived  their  name),  and 
the  rejection  of  all  externalities  in  religion.  About  800  the  per- 
secution against  them  was  so  bitter  that  many  of  them  fled  into 
the  Saracen  territory,  where,  at  the  town  of  Argaum,  they  formed 
a  frontier  settlement  which  was  troublesome  to  the  Byzantine 
Empire  till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Emperor  Basil  (871),  and 
a  great  part  of  them  transplanted  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philippopolis  in  Thrace.  Here  they  enjoyed  religious  liberty, 
and  were  almost  an  independent  State,  but  their  power  was 
crushed  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  (io8i~iii8),  by 
whom  the  heresy  was  outwardly,  although  not  in  reality,  ex- 
tinguished. They  survived  under  the  guise  of  the  Euchite 
monks,  who  at  this  time  (1116)  became  known  under  the 
Slavonic  form  of  their  name,  Bogomili  (q.  v.).  See  Gieseler's 
Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (Eng.  trans.  1855),  Neander's 
Gesch.  der  Christie  RcL  und  Kirche  (Eng.  trans.  1858). 

PauU^nua,  a  follower  of  Augustine,  the  first  missionary  to 
the  English,  is  memorable  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Northumbrians  to  Christianity  during  the  reign  of  Ead- 
wine  (q.  v.).  The  story  of  the  great  debate  among  the  Northum- 
brian witan  b  one  of  the  immortal  passages  in  Bede.  In  625 
P.  became  Archbishop  of  York.  On  the  overthrow  of  Eadwine 
at  Hatfield,  633  A.D.,  by  the  combined  forces  of  Penda,  the 
heathen  king  of  Mercia,  and  Cadwallon  the  Welsh  prince,  P. 
left  the  North  and  returned  to  Kent,  where  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  where  he  died,  loth  October  644.  The 
restoration  of  Christianity  in  Northumbria  was  due  to  the  zeal 
of  lona  (see  Aidin),  and  not  of  Canterbury.  Bede's  Hist,  EccL 
Gent,  Angl,  (Moberl/s  ed.,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1869) ;  Green's 
History  of  the  English  People  (Macmillan  &  Ca,  1877). 

Vanll'us,  Lu'diia  Smillue,  sumamed  Kacedonlciia, 
a  distinguished  Roman  general,  son  of  the  consul  of  the  same 
name  that  fell  at  Cannae,  was  born  about  229  B.C.  In  193 
he  was  appointed  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Further 
Spain,  where  he  waged  a  war  against  the  Lusitani,  in  which 
he  was  ultimatelpr  victorious.  In  182  he  was  associated  in 
the  consulship  with  Cn.  Baebius  Tamphilus.  When  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time  168,  and 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  aimv  in  the  war  against  Perseus, 
King  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  completely  defeated  near  Pydna 
on  the  22d  June  of  that  year.  P.  arrived  in  Italy  in  167,  and 
was  honoured  with  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  Rome 
had  ever  seen.    HU  successes,  however,  were  greatly  embittered 
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by  the  loss  of  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  only  five  dajrs 
before,  «nd  the  other  three  days  after  his  triumph.  P.  died 
B.C.  1 60.  He  was  declared  by  a  contemporary  to  be  'one  of 
the  few  Romans  of  that  a^  to  whom,  one  could  not  offer  money.' 
See  Plutarch's  Ufe  of^,  P, 

Paxil's  Cathedral,  St.,  London,  the  enmdest  Protestant 
church  iir  the  world,  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  on  a  site  asso- 
ciated with  an  ecclesiastical  building  from  an  earljr  time  in  the 
history  of  Christianity.  It  is  stated  that  two  successive  churches 
existed  on  the  spot  oefore  the  year  610,  when  under  the  reign 
of  iCthelberht,  King  of  Kent,  Melitus,  the  first  Bishop  of  London, 
was  appointed,  and  a  structure  reared  which  lasted  till  1083. 
Old  St  Panl's,  built  between  that  date  and  the  vear  131 5,  was 
a  noble  and  imposing  building,  690  feet  in  length,  130  in 
breadth,  with  a  spire  ascending  to  a  height  of  520  feeL  At  one 
time  it  was  divided  into  76  chantry  chapels,  employing  the  ser- 
vices of  200  priests.  The  sum  of  ^  104,330  was  paid  in  repairing 
it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  It  perished  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666.  (See  Sir  W.  Dugdale's  History  of  St.  Pouts  Cathedral, 
(2d  ed.,  1658).  The  present  Cathedral  was  built  1675-17 10, 
under  one  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  one  master- 
mason,  Thomas  Strong.  The  expense,  amounting  to  ;f  747,954 
2S.  9d.,  was  met  partly  (by  public  subscription,  and  partly  by  a 
small  duty  on  coals.  Wren  was  thwarted  in  his  original  plan  of 
encircling  the  building  with  a  large  triangular  piazza,  and  his 
magnificent  work  is  hemmed  round  by  irregular  buildings,  the 
best,  but  by  no  means  an  adequate  approach,  being  from  Ludgate 
Hill.  The  exterior  of  the  building,  with  its  massive  dome, 
towering  above  the  giant  city,  is  hardly  unfamiliar  even  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  it.  The  material  is  Portland  stone.  The 
ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  projection 
on  each  side  of  the  western  extremity.  A  handsome  flight 
of  grey  granite  steps  ascends  from  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne 
to  the  western  or  grand  entrance,  under  a  double  portico 
of  coupled  columns,  the  lower  Corinthian,  the  upper  Com- 
ponte  in  style,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  graced  by  a  number 
of  sculptures,  and  having  the  clock  and  belfrv  towers  on 
either  side.  The  other  entrances  in  the  north  and  south 
transepts  are  semicircular,  under  porticos  with  six  Corinthian 
columniL  The  apex  or  eastern  end  is  semicircular  and  plain  in 
style.  There  are  realW  three  domes ;  an  inner,  an  outer,  and 
an  iDtcrmediate  one  of^  brick.  From  the  two  outside  galleries 
of  the  dome  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  can  be  obtained.  The  dome  is  crowned  by  the  stone 
lantern,  ball,  and  cross.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  from  E. 
to  W.  is  500  feet,  the  extreme  width  250  feet,  the  exterior 
diameter  of  the  dome  189  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
whole  building  2292  feet.  The  height  from  the  foundation  to 
the  cross  is  404  feet,  or  from  the  level  of  the  street  360  feet 
The  charge  for  a  visit  to  every  part  of  the  building  is  3s.,  but  the 
body  of  the  chiurch  is  always  open  to  the  public,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  6d.  admits  to  the  galleries.  The  lofty  vaulting  of  the 
interior  of  the  central  area  (an  octagon  formed  by  eight  massive 
pien,  four  40  feet  wide,  the  others  2S),  is  sublime  in  effect,  and 
the  dome  has  a  most  graceful  appearance,  its  height  being  equal 
to  its  diameter  and  one  half.  The  whole  vault  consists  of  24 
cupolas.  The  dividing  of  the  nave  into  a  middle  and  two  side 
aisles,  though  usual  in  cathedrals,  is  injurious  to  the  general 
effect.  The  choir  is  165  feet  long.  The  marble  pulpit  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  polychromatic  art.  Great  improvements  of  late 
years  have  been  made  in  the  decoration  of  the  church,  and  par-, 
ticnlarlj  of  the  choir,  and  several  fine  stained-glass  windows 
have  been  given.  The  organ,  which  formerly  stood  over  the 
entrance  to  the  choir,  has  been  removed  to  the  side,  thus  giving 
an  ntntemipted  view  from  E.  to  W.,  while  the  altar  has  been 
enlarged.  Along  each  side  of  the  choir  are  fifteen  stalls, 
snperoly  carved  by  Grinlin^  Gibbons,  sculptor  to  George  I.  In 
the  centre  of  the  N.  range  is  the  Lord  Mayor's  stall,  opposite  to 
which  is  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
S.  range  is  the  episcopal  throne.  Choral  service  is  performed 
twice  every  week-day,  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  three  times  on  Sundays,  sermons  being  preached 
on  holydays  and  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Lent.  A 
morning  service  is  held  daily  in  the  Morning  Chapel  at  the  W. 
of  the  Duilding,  which  has  recently  been  elegantly  decorated 
with  fine  marble  work  and  elaborate  marble  pavement.  Among 
the  annual  special  services,  the  sermon  in  May  on  behalf  of  the 


soils  of  the  clergy,  and  the  assemblage  of  charity  children  en 
the  first  Thursday  in  June  may  be  mentioned.  The  latest  great 
historical  service  was  the  national  thanksgiving  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  May  1872.  The  earliest  monument 
erected  in  the  building  was  that  to  John  Howard  (1796).  There 
are  now  64  monuments,  29  of  which  are  to  mititar^  and  19  to 
naval  heroes.  The  public  expense  of  those  to  Sir  R.  Aber- 
cromby,  the  Marquis  of  Comwallis,  Earl  Howe,  Lord  Nelson, 
and  Lord  Rodney,  amounted  in  each  case  to  i^63oa  In  the 
crypt,  a  vast  vault  divided  like  the  body  of  the  cathedral  into 
three  parts,  lie  the  remains  of  some  of.  our  most  famous  artists. 
Wren,  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  Tomer,  Landseer,  &c.,  of  cathedral 
dignitaries,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Nelson,  and 
others  of  the  illustrious  departed.  Many  objects  of  interest 
remain  which  space  fails  to  describe,  the  geometrical  staircase 
of  90  steps  hanging  together  without  visible  support,  the  great 
bell,  weighing  1 1,474  lbs.,  originally  cast  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  the  vmispering  gallery  with  its  acoustical  wonders,  the  paint- 
ings in  the  eight  compartments  of  the  dome  by  Sir  J.  Thomhill 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  the  mosaic  pictures 
of  Isaiah  and  St.  Matthew  by  Salviati  in  the  spandrils  of  the 
dome,  the  library,  which  contains  9000  volumes  and  some  ancient 
manuscripts,  &&  The  members  of  the  cathedral  consist  of  the 
dean,  4  canons  residcntary,  30  prebendaries,  12  minor  canons, 
and  6  vicars  choral. 

Paul'ua,  iBgine'ta,  a  celebrated  Greek  medical  writer,  \inis 
bom  at  iEgina  in  the  7th  c.  A.D.  Nothing  is  known  regarding 
him  except  that  he  travelled  and  practised  in  several  countries. 
His  great  and  only  extant  work  has  no  exact  title,  but  is  com- 
monly called  De  Ri  Medica  Libri  Seftem,  Of  these  seven 
books,  which  are  chiefly  a  compilation  from  former  writers,  the 
sixth,  relating  to  surgery  and  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dis- 
locations, is  Uie  most  valuable.  The  seventh  book  contains  an 
account  of  the  properties  of  various  medicines.  According  to 
Suidas  he  wrote  several  other  works;  and  the  Arabic  authorities, 
who  held  him  in  great  veneration,  ascribe  to  him  two  treatises, 
Di  MtUurum  Morhis  and  De  Puerulorum  Vivendi  Ratione  aique 
Curatiotu,  There  are  three  Latin  translations  of  his  great  work, 
the  last  by  Comarius  appearing  at  Basel  in  1556.  An  English 
translation  by  Francis  Adams  was  published  in  three  vols.  (L^nd. 
1S46-48}. 
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Paulii%  Hein'rioh  XTberhard  Gtottlob,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man theologian,  and  a  leader  of  the  Rationalistic  school  which 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  bora  ist  Sep- 
tember 1 76 1,  at  Leonber^,  near  Stuttgart.  Having  distinguished 
himself  at  Tiibingen  University  as  a  student  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, he  made  a  tour  through  the  principal  libraries  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  England,  and  France,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  fiaron  von  Palm.  In  1789  the  friendship  of  Grieslxich  pro- 
cured him  the  chair  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Jena,  which  he 
held  till  the  death  of  Doderlein  in  1792,  when  he  became  Pro« 
fessor  of  Theology  in  his  place.  In  181 1  he  was  appointed  to 
the  diair  of  Exegesis  and  Church  History  at  Heidelberg^  a  posi- 
tion he  occupied  till  old  age  forced  him  to  retire  in  1 844.  P.  died 
at  Heidelberg,  loth  August  185 1.  P.  thought  that  the  superhuman 
origin  claimed  for  Christianity  was  mainly  a  superstition,  and 
laboured  to  prove  that  the  miracles  were  in  no  sense  real.  His 
cmde  rationalism  was  never  formidable,  and  vanished  before  the 
subtle  and  suggestive  scepticism  of  Strauss.  His  chief  works  are 
Sammlung'  der  MerkwUrdipten  Reisen  in  dent  Orient  (Jena,  7 
vols.  1792-1803) ;  Philologisch-Kritiseher  und  Historischer  Com^ 
Mentor  iiber  das  Neue  Testament  (Leips.  4  vols.  1800-4) ;  Leben 
Jesu  (Heidlb.  2  vols.  1828) ;  and  Exegetisches  ffandbuch  iiber  die 
dreiersten  Evangelien  (Heidelb.  3  vols.  1830-33).  See  P.'s  Skizzt-n 
aus  nteiner  Bilmtngs  und  Lebens  Geschichte  (Heidlb.  1839) ;  and 
Reichlin-Meldegg's  P,  und  seine  ZeU  (Stuttg.  2  vols.  1853). 

Paulas  Diac'oima  (so  called  from  being  deacon  at  Aqui- 
leia)  was  bom  at  Friuli  about  730,  was  educated  at  Pavia,  and 
became  private  secretary  to  Desiderius  King  of  the  Lombards, 
and  tutor  to  his  daughter.  For  his  pupil  he  wrote  his  Historai 
Romano,  which  was  an  enlargement  of  Eutropius  (q.  v.),  but 
contains  nothing  not  found  in  other  writers.  It  was  very  popu- 
lar during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  numerous  MSS.  exist.  In 
781  he  was  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  but  is  found  soon 
after  in  the  Frankbh  kingdom  assisting  Karl  the  Great  with  his 
educational  reforms.      For  him  he  compiled  his  Homilarium 
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Paumbaum  F^trj '!f>i\  n  'o-i^n  in  t'eoi-'r 
M^'ira-;  V":  •."r.'.y.  ii:.t  ',  Ir.'i.i.  "-.n  :;.c  N. 'A.  e'-'r-:r:^:*y  of  ::.<: 
I  .jr.'I  of  Pit.':  ^'.;i^;::rJ.  ^^;..^h  r::jS  o  :*  *0".v:ir:->  C-;;!  ,n  Oo  f  rn 
A'i'-.rri'-,  iy.'.o;'':  ri'-.ro  •,  i'a.r:  >.'.:'...'-,.  To:).  I-S;!)  "A/.h  the  a  !  i- 
C'.r/.  to-A-n  of  i<rrn'-  -Aar-rn,  '>4''>7.  I',  ha-  C/V*:n  i*.'  r.arr.e  to  ::.e 
r.':rrov/  ch-;r.:.':l  hy  v.  K  ih  o^i  •hr.-;:^  craft  avo;  1  the  ch':":;t  of 
(  '-vjon.  S.nie  1S22  ti..-;  -^  ar.r.'jl  ha,  ry'ren  ';r.  "er  the  c:ire  of 
Govern rn'T/  ;  l-y  co'  '.hot  I'i  .o.r  i*  ha,  'i.-j-.n  '':•:'■■  •z':.-A  I4  :-::*, 
an'i  a  li_'}i*.ho;i  e  ha-.  Leon  '.-r':'/'.-'-].  I',  is  rr.:v:aiiy  -..vj  1  by  2100 
native  ve-o-i  ,  '.vih  an  a'^'^^^e^ate  tonna^^'e  of  174.000. 

Pau'pers.     See  Pof.p.-L/.v.s. 

Pausa'nias,  the  -.on  of  Cie'.rr^.hro*!]-.  ztA  re:;^nt  -A  >pGr*a  f  ■: 
lii-.  cou-;n  I'lei  ■arcrr:-.  a*  rhe  l.ea'i  of  the  aii;e  i  T/r-jert^  ficf-a'ed 
tiie  I'er  jar;,  at  the  r>.a**'.e  of  riat.'.a  '479  }-..o.  ,  and  after-.varii 
rrarohe'l  on  'Ihe'hc-;,  v.i.xh  lie  ^.r^e'i  to  ;;;:ve  ut*  tiie  head-  of  the 
I'ersinn  par'y.  In  477  he  su:>di;e'l  ih.e  grea'er  pirl  of  Cyr,ru> 
ari'l  captur'-d  iJyzantium — -ucce'-.e,  that  i:. darned  h:s  vani'y  ar. d 
l':d  him  t'j  form  the  deiicn  of  mak;n;(  him-.e.f  ma-ter  of  Grefjce. 
Ileen'ered  in*o  trea,o:,ahiL-  n*  c;  .tiations  with  Xerxe>,  a^^unied 
the  dress  and  manners  of  a  I'er:-.. an,  and  awakened  -uch  di-^at;-- 
faction  and  ahirm  that  the  et>hors  recaiied  h;m  to  S:  ar*a. 
I'lared  on  his  trial  and  arrjui'tc-d,  he  at  once  re-unaed  h:> 
<-cheme-,  <!ven  incitinc^  the  Ileiot-.  to  revolt  by  lir,*d.n:;  f\\\  the 
ho;..e  ''•f  id-»er*y.  Acci'iei.t  reveal-.d  tlie  }d'>t,  and  I',  was  forced 
to  take  refii;y  ;n  t'ne  t'm;;:e  of  At:ieneGl)aIei''i;cu-.  on  the  .'•^r  ar'an 
acropoh,.  'Die  f»o[jnh'.ce  hiidt  uj>  tiie  door,  liis  motiier  av-i-tir:^ 
in  the  ta  k,  arid  then  stripj^in;^  off  the  roof,  left  him  to  a  iinqer- 
in^  d'-a'h  ^firra  4^)H).  See  ThiriwaH'.s  //i/jry  of  Ore^C': 
(%'',\.  ji.).— P.,  a  Grec-k  fjeo'/'-a:)her  who  flouri-hed  in  the  latter 
I.alf  of  the-  2d  c.  A.  n,  and  j.uijiidi'd  an  itinerary,  J\rh^?:i:  ti; 
//'llaJ'K,  in  t':n  1/ooh-,  from  which  we  ^nther  that  he  v.  as  a 
native  fyf  Lydia,  and  had  travelled  throu^^h  fjreece,  A^ia  .Vinor, 
I'.;.'y[>t,  Li'rAM,  and  Italy.  'Ihis  work  is  mamly  devf>ted  to  a 
'I'-scrifftion  <-<f  work^  of  art,  but  it  is  al>o  our  ciiief  authority  f;r 
the  topo^'irnj/liy  f>f  ancient  Greece.  Its  style,  ba-ed  on  that  of 
Ilerodotii.,  li  fli  .lj;;ured  by  careie^-ness  and  obscurity,  defects 
that  are  ino  t  apparent  in  the  fir-t  book.  The  itLtio  priucct'^ 
wa<  printed  by  Al'lm  (\'cn.  1516),  and  there  are  recent  edition-; 
by  Dindorf  (I'ar.  1845)  and  Schui;art(2  voI=:.  I>eip<;.  183.S-39),  and 
translations  into  Kn^^lish  by  Thomas  Taylor  (3  vols.  1794;,  into 
German  by  Sclnibart  (9  vols.  Stutt^'.  1857-66;,  and  into  French 
by  Glavicr  (6  vols.  Tar.  1814). 

Pave'ment  is  a  street  or  roadway  .«?urface  specially  prepared 
with  stones  or  blocks  of  w(>od  or  <^>ther  material  built  together, 
C)r  of  a  Cf>verii)}.^  of  as[»halt  f)r  cement.  1*.  in  town.s  originally 
con-isted  of  iar'^e  rounded  boulders  rudely  set  together,  in  the 
nccesaiily  wide  interstices  of  which  all  kinds  of  filth  lodged. 
.Such  a  r.,  originally  not  very  level,  soon  became  very  uneven 
owing  to  the  unequal  sujjport  the  rough  blocks  had,  and  the 
street  was  fjuickly  cut  up  into  rut-  and  ugly  dcpres.sion>.  This 
kind  of  I*,  was  followcrl  by  an  imj>roved  form,  in  which  un- 
fqunre<i  blocks  of  whinslone,  granite,  <!i;c.,  were  packed  into  a 
foii'^h  rubble  (nuseway  ;  cxanij'Ie-*  of  such  a  V.  arc  common 
at  tlie  present  rlay  in  second-rate  streets.  To  Mr.  Telford,  the 
eminent  engineer,  is  rlue  the  credit  of  fir^t  suggesting  and  intro- 
ducing pavements  f)f  prf)|)erly  squared  and  dressed  blocks  set 
upon  a  tliirk  foundation  of  broken  stones.  In  1824  Telford  re- 
commended for  certain  Ixjndon  .streets  dressed  stones  of  three 
classes,  as  follows  :  — 

Width.  Depth.  Length. 
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Tor  Streets  of  r'ir«t  f'l.'is<;,  f>    to  7J  in. 
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(j  to  12  in. 
7  to  XI  in. 

I  I'or  first-chTss  pavements  the  si/e  of  the  'sets'  or  blocks  was 
I  gradually  reduced  from  these  measurements  till  in  1840  3  inch 
granite  sets  with  a  depth  of  9  inches  were  adopted,  and  that  now 
I  forms  the  standard  for  I*,  of  the  best  quality.  Wood  I*,  of  a  rude 
kind  has  been  known  in  Russia  for  .several  centuries,  and  in 
various  countries  plans  for  forming  P.  of  wood  have  been  sug- 
gested. In  all  cases  the  blocks  r)f  wood  are  placed  on  end,  with 
the  fibre  of  the  \vt>od  in  a  vertical  position.   Wood  I*,  on  Carey's 
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r.a'u-ai  and  arm.  .nai  —  :n  u-e.  '1  he  i:r:nc:pal  natural  3j:rhji>-> 
i:;:d  for  I',  are  \'al  de  Traver-  ani  Inmnrr.  Val  ce  Travers  P. 
,■^  r..u^.c  r. .-.  i'«   I     »\.e...  »^  v...  i.u.w..u..  i  .^.  t<    l'>    i.i*^^,  >^  r  csi  -...ii^ 
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r:ena:e_i  c  ■r.crete  «-.:.-:ace  wnue  it  is  iUu  not, 
w.th  heate  :  i.-  .n_s  :nt:  a  homTgeneous  iniss. 


It  1-  u-nahy  m.a  ie  fr'^m  2  to  2^  inches  thick.  Vai  de  Travers 
?dn.>t  c  P.  and  I.-.nr.r.er  P.  are  rret  ared  hv  meliincT  the  natural 
a-phalts  w;:h  the  a:  l.tii-n  of  a  h/*.!e  hi'.nnien.  rrr.x.n^  the  fl'j^d 
ma-?  with  dry  s:.:n;::.e,  and  -pread::-^  it  evenly  over  a  prepared 
concrete  bott  im.  In  a  :d:t;jn  to  thr>e.  and  the  P.  mace  from 
tiie  a.^:  halt  of  gai-tar,  there  are  a  great  number  c(  other  a^phal- 
tic  P.  comno-it:  ^ns.      .\m.onj  other  varieties  of  P.  ce-ervine  of 


notice  is  tne  c  a.crete  P 


in:r'>Iuced    bv  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Inver- 


ne-<,  a  p.iece  of  wiiich  laid  in  Geor^'e  IV,  B:icge,  Edinburgh, 
has  vieMed  m^^-t  -atisfactorv  evidence  of  its  curabriitv,  cleanii- 
i:e-s  and  econ-  'iny.  Poot-rn.vement-  are  best  composed  of  large 
broad  fiag-tones,  aixut  3  inches  in  thickness,  carefully  laid  on 
a  well-ramme'i  foundati  ,<n,  an  i  kept  in  their  places  by  the  kerb 
stone  which  confines  and  -eparates  both  flagging  and  P.  The 
tia:;>tones  mostly  use  I  are  obtained  from  Old  Red  measures  in 
tlie  neighh'ourhood  of  Arbroath  and  similar  deposits  in  Caith- 
ne— ,  Cromarty,  and  Nairn.  In  many  English  towns  flagstones 
of  a  durable  quality  from  tiie  Millstone  Grit  series  of  Carbonife- 
rous rocks  are  used  :or  foot  P.,  and  other  coal  measure  sandstones 
find  similar  employment,  although  they  are  more  friable  and 
porous,  thus  retaining  wet  and  damp  for  a  long  time  after  rain. 

Pav'ia.     ."^ee  TIor.se-Chf.stni-t. 

Pa  via,  a  city  of  X.  Italy,  on  the  River  Ticino,  3  miles  above 
its  junction  wdth  the  Po,  and  23  miles  S.  of  Milan  by  canal  and 
railway.  The  river  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats.  P.  is  a 
fine  o,d  town,  with  wide  streets  and  strong  walls,  but  there 
remain  only  nine  of  the  hundred  towers  wdiich  gave  it  the  name 
of  Ci//ii  di  Cento  Torn.  A  covered  bridge,  708  feet  long, 
built  in  1 35 1,  connects  P.  with  the  suburb  of  Borgo  Ticino. 
Prom  this  extends  in  a  straight  line  N.  to  the  Porta  di  Milano 
the  finest  street  in  P.,  named  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  The 
finest  churches  are  the  cathedral  (begun  in  14S4,  and  still  unfin- 
idiedi),  in  the  splendid  chapel  of  which  were  deposite<l,  prior  to 
(Jctober  1S42,  the  ashes  of  St.  Augustine  ;  San  Slichele,  a  noble 
Romanesque  Vjuilding  (nth  c);  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  (1375), 
a  fine  brick  edifice  ;  S.  Maria  Coronata  (1492^  with  fine  paint- 
ings ;  and  San  Pietro,  now  a  ruin,  from  which  the  remains  of 
Poethius  (q.  v.)  and  the  superb  monument  to  St.  Augustine 
have  been  transferred  to  the  cathedral.  The  university  of  P., 
traditionally  the  oldest  in  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  I>egun 
by  Karl  the  Great,  but  was  really  first  'constituted'  in  1361  by 
Galca/.zo  Visconti.  It  has  thirteen  colleges,  with  the  three 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  philoso]-*!!)',  rich  natural  history 
collections,  a  botanic  garden,  a  library  of  175,000  volumes,  and 
in  1874-75  ^^^^  6' 9  students  and  51  professors.  P.  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  has  a  hospital  and  lyceum,  a  school  of  art  w  ith  a 
picture  gallery'and  splendid  collection  of  more  than  5000  engrav- 
ings. The  old  castle,  built  1360-69  by  the  Visconti,  is  now  a 
barrack.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  famous  Carthusian  mon- 
astery, Certosa  di  I'avia  (q.  v.).  P.  has  a  great  annual  fair,  and 
considerable  trade  in  wine,  com,  silk,  rice,  coffee,  and  Parmesan 
chee.>,c.  Pop.  (1874)  29,618.  P.,  the  ancient  Ticinum  (after- 
wards Papia^  whence  the  modem  name),  was  from  568  to  774 
the  capital  of  the  Ixjmbard  kings.  Taken  by  Otto  I.  in  951,  it 
was  the  steady  ally  of  the  Emperors  during  the  Guelph  and 
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Ghibelline  wars.  Near  it,  in  1525,  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
of  P.,  in  which  Fxanfois  L  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  bv 
the  Emperor  Karl  V.  It  subsequently  came  under  Milan,  with 
which,  in  1756,  it  fell  to  Austria.  In  1796,  and  again  in  1848, 
Jt  was  the  theatre  of  a  revolt.  In  1 859  it  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Vavon'idflB,  the  peacock  family,  distinguished  from  other 
Rasorial  birds  by  the  large  tail-coverts  of  the  males.     See  Pea- 

I    COCK. 

Pawn  ( A^^f  ^^™  Sftnsk.  pama  =s  a  leaf),  the  aromatic  l^f 
of  the  Piper  bitei  or  Chavica  betel,  which  is  universally  chewed 
by  the  natives  of  India,  acting  as  a  carminative  and  antacid 
tonic.  It  is  rolled  round  a  few  small  pieces  of  the  Areca  or 
supari  nut,  with  a  little  caustic  lime,  a  few  heads  of  spice,  and 
sometimes  a  little  catechu.  Inclosed  in  gold  paper,  it  forms  a 
common  present  to  guests,  &c  The  European  term  '  betel '  is 
derived  from  the  Ikngali  bira,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
vitika.  Its  cultivation,  which  is  monopolised  by  a  special  caste, 
is  highly  remunerative,  though  a  large  initial  outlay  is  required 
on  the  buruj  or  P.  garden,  which  is  a  kind  of  leafy  hothouse. 

Vawn'brokiiig.  The  Roman  law  regarding  Pignus,  or 
pledge,  in  many  respects  resembled  that  of  England  regarding 
P.  Bat  the  Roman  term  was  much  more  comprehensive,  em« 
bradng  matter  which  the  law  of  England  deals  with  under  the 
terms  Lien  (q.  v.),  Mortgage  (q.  v.)t  <ind  some  others.  Pignus 
could  be  created  by  judicial  sentence ;  as,  bv  decree  of  the 
praetor  empowering  a  creditor  to  take  his  debtor's  goods  in 
security.  There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  Teuita  Hypo» 
tkeca  which  existed  by  law  {ipso  jure)  independent  of  the  consent 
of  parties.  Thus,  legatees  ana  fideicommissarii  (see  FlDEi- 
commissum)  had  a  tacita  hypotheca  over  that  portion  of  the 
kereditoi  from  which  the  legacies  and  Jideiconimissum  were 
payable.  The  pledgee  was  bound  to  restore  a  pignus  on  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given.  The  Roman 
system  appears  to  have  been  very  gradually  developed ;  and  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  any  branch  of  it  ever  took  the  exact  form 
of  the  modem  P.  This,  however,  we  find  to  have  existed  in 
medieval  times  among  the  wealthy  traders  of  Florence.  It  is 
supposed,  indeed,  that  the  bad^e  of  the  business— the  three  balls 
— owes  its  origin  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Medicu  In 
England,  we  nnd  that  P.  was  carried  on  by  the  Italian  traders 
of  Lombard  Street  in  the  times  of  the  earlier  Plantagenets.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a  statute  gave  a  messuage  to  these 
traders  on  the  site  of  the  busy  Lom^d  Street  of  to-day.  In 
the  rei^  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.,  the  goldsmiths  were^n 
the  habit  of  lending  on  pawn.  Various  efforts  have  been  made 
at  home  and  abroad  to  work  the  charitable  and  commercial 

J>rinciples  of  P.  into  harmony,  but  these  have  not  been  success- 
ixl  in  one  instance,  durii^  the  commercial  panic  of  1825,  by 
the  failure  of  a  Mont  de  PiHi,  a  capital  of  ^400,000  was  lost 
Similar  endeavours  in  Ireland  were  equally  unsuccessful. 

Law  in  Great  Britain  regarding  Pawnhrokers, — ^The  Act  35 
and  56  Vict  c.  93  consolicUtes  previous  Acts  relating  to  P.  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  Ireland.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  extend  to  keepers  of  all  shops  for  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  goods,  when  there  is  an  understanding,  expressed  or 
implied,  that  these  may  be  redeemed  or  repurduised  on  stated 
terms.  No  provision  of  the  Act  applies  to  a  loan  of  above  ;^io, 
or  to  the  pledge  on  which  such  loan  is  made,  nor  to  the  pawn- 
broker or  pawner  in  relation  to  such  loan.  A  pawnbroker  must 
keep  certain  books  and  documents,  and  on  taking  a  pledge  in 
pawn,  a  ticket  must  be  given,  on  which  must  be  printed  certain 
specified  provisions  of  the  Act  There  are  schedules  annexed  to 
the  Act  specifying  rates  of  profit  and  charges.  Every  pledge  is 
10  be  redeemable  within  a  year  and  seven  days,  after  which  a 
pledge  for  a  loan  of  los.  or  less  becomes  the  property  of  the 
pawnbroker.  A  pledge  for  a  loan  of  above  los.  is  then  to  be 
•old  by  public  auction  under  stated  regulations.  The  holder  of 
the  pawn-ticket  for  such  a  loan  may,  any  time  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  auction,  inspect  the  entry  of  sale,  which 
most  be  Diade  in  the  pawnbrokers  book,* and  when  the  pledge 
appears  to  have  been  sold  for  more  than  the  amount  of  the  loan 
and  the  profit  due  at  the  date  of  sale,  with  necessary  costs  and 
charges,  the  pawnbroker  must  on  demand  being  made  pay  the 
surpTus  to  the  holder  of  the  ticket ;  but  if  various  pledges  ha 
been  sold  on  account  of  various  loans  to  the  same  person,  and 


the  book  shows  a  deficit  on  one  transaction  and  a  surplus  on 
another,  the  pawnbroker  may  set  off  the  one  against  the  other, 
and  he  is  thus  liable  only  to  pav  the  balance,  if  anv.  A  special 
contract  may,  however,  be  macfe  with  regard  to  a  loan  of  above 
£7^  The  holder  of  the  pawn-ticket  is  presumed  to  be  the  pre- 
son  entitled  to  redeem  the  pledge,  and  the  ticket  must  be  de- 
livered when  redemption  is  required.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
event  of  the  ticket  being  lost  or  destroyed.  It  is  an  offence 
under  the  Act  for  a  pawxibroker  to  take  an  article  in  pawn  from 
any  one  appearing  to  be  intoxicated,  or  apparently  under  twelve 
years  old,  or  on  Sunday,  or  on  other  specified  holiday.  Con- 
viction of  fraud,  or  of  knowingly  taking  stolen  goods,  may,  if 
the  court  thinks  fit,  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  licence. 

Pawnees,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  Dakotas,  formerly  occupying  Central  Nebraska.  They 
are  superior  physically  to  most  Indians  of  the  Plains,  and  at  one 
time  numbered  2000  warriors,  but  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
wars  with  the  Sioux.  They  removed  to  the  Indian  Territoiy 
(q.  V.)  in  1875. 

Pawtxick'et,  a  town  in  Rhode  Island,  U.S.,  about  4  miles 
above  Providence,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  horse  rail- 
way, has  twelve  churdies,  a  librarv,  and  one  newspaper.  The 
river  has  here  a  fall  of  50  feet,  affording  immense  water-power 
to  the  town,  one  of  the  chief  places  in  New  England  for  the  pro- 
duction of  machinery  and  cotton  fabrics.     Pop.  (1870)  6619. 

Pax  (Lat.  '  peace ')  was  a  goddess  of  peace  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  in  whose  honour  a  festival  was  celebrated 
annually  on  the  30th  April  In  the  Christian  Church  the  P.  was  a 
small  tablet  of  silver,  ivory,  or  other  material,  by  means  of  which 
the  kiss  of  peace  used  to  be  circulated  through  a  congregation. 
In  primitive  times  it  was  the  practice  for  Christians  to  give  each 
other  a  kiss  of  peace  in  their  assemblies  for  worship.  But  as 
this  practice  was  sometimes  abused,  the  P.  was  introduced, 
which  was  first  kissed  by  the  officiating  minister,  by  him  handed 
to  the  deacon,  and  by  tne  latter  to  the  people,  who  all  kissed  it 
in  turn. 

Pax'o,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  10  miles  S.  of  Corfu,  rises 
in  a  solitary  peak,  900  feet  high,  uid  produces  better  olive  oil 
than  any  other  member  of  the  group.  Area,  10  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
5287.  The  chief  village  is  Porto  Gajo,  or  St.  Nicolas.  To  the 
S.E.  is  the  sterile  islet  of  Antipaxo. 

Pax'ton,  Sir  Joseph,  architect  and  landscape-gardener, 
was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Milton- Bryant,  in  Bedfordshire, 
in  1803.  He  was  emploved  as  a  gardener  at  Chiswick  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who,  appreciating  his  ability,  removed 
him  to  Chatsworth,  where  he  oecame  director  of  the  beautiful 
gardens,  which  were  modelled  from  his  designs,  the  grand  con- 
servatory which  covers  an  acre  of  ground  being  also  his  pro- 
duction. He  designed  the  buildings  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  the  Crystal  Pidace  at  Sydenham,  which,  in  its 
graceful  outline,  fairy-like  appearance,  and  splendid  proportions, 
remains  a  lasting  monument  t^  his  genius.  He  also  laia  out  the 
grounds  in  a  diarming  manner.  P.  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  185 1,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Coventry,  as  a  Liberal,  from  1854  till  his  death,  June  8,  1865. 
He  was  editor  for  some  years  of  Paxtons  Magazine  of  Gar^ 
deningy  and  published  a  number  of  horticultural  and  botanical 
works. 

Pasr'master.  In  the  army,  a  P.,  who  is  usually  an  ex-mili- 
tary officer,  is  attached  to  each  battalion  of  infantry,  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  brigade  of  artillery.  His  duties  include  the  pay- 
ment of  officers,  and  of  the  men  through  the  captains  of  their 
companies,  troops,  and  batteries,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
regimental  accounts.  His  intromissions  are  ch«:ked  at  the  War 
Office,  to  which  he  furnishes  quarterly  pay  lists.  He  has  the 
rank  of  captain,  with  12s.  6d.  a  dav  on  joining,  and  his  pay  is 
increased  by  2s.  6d.  a  day  every  five  years,  till  after  twenty 
years'  service  it  amounts  to  22s.  6d.,  when  he  has  the  rank  of 
major.  Officers  called  control  paymasters  are  attached  to  mili- 
tary districts.  In  the  Royal  Navy  the  P.  (called  purser  till  the 
year  1844)  has  charge  of  the  provisions  and  stores,  as  well  as 
the  payment  of  the  ships'  crews.  His  pay  on  joining  is  14s., 
with  the  standing  of  lieutenant,  and  increases  at  intervals  of 
three  years,  till  it  amounts  to  33s.,  after  twenty-seven  years' 
I  service^  with  the  rank  of  captaia 
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'       .    i^  I'.i.  m  ihc  mfantry,  to  2s.  lid. 
\  .    , ,  V,  i:kvcu>cvI  by  6d.  a  day  after  three 

.w    V>**vMAO^v\   tlie   largest   town   in    Bolivia, 
.    .    .      u    oi    t^c    same  name,  is  situated  on 
.      V'lvs    I  J, 000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
,      v«.\    J  J    W.  long.     It  was  founded  in  1548, 
.  .   \w.,.»4  sVm\oia  lie  la  Paz  till  after  the  battle 
».    y\    \.v    \\\   1SJ4,  when  its  name  was  changed 
.   ivMu.      \.\  Val  U  intersected  by  many  ravines, 
, .      \  Iv  .>  *ou»c  tine  buildings,  the  chief  of  which  are 
.X    uui  ihc  cAihcdral,  the  latter  being  a  splendid 
. ...   V  uuAlo  ol  La  Paz  is  very  healthy,  and  the  town 
i.l  ^>  ,i  xau.aoiium  by  Chilians  and  Peruvians  suffering 
I  .i».     It  has  a  large  transit  traffic,  and  is  the  emporium 
vMuhvMU  b«uk  mule.     Pop.  (according  to  the  Almanack 
.  \ .  loi  18755^  7^372. 

Vvu  \\^\\\  Kng.  t^sfy  I^at.  pisum^  Gr.  ptson^  from  ptisso^ 
'  \  wtuiiow  '  or  'husk.'  The  word  P.  is  erroneously  formed, 
.w  ihv  *»'  (hoen  in  pease)  is  not  the  sign  of  the  plural, 
Lai  bclouK*  to  ihc  root).  In  its  restricted  rendering  P.  is  the 
l.n^;li<ih  UAmo  for  the  small  genus  Pisum,  represented  by  the 
>\  i  l(  known  c-»culcnt  /*.  sativttm^  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
\.klUvi  te>pectively  the  garden  P.  and  the  field  P.,  together  with 
M\  uuinruMe  number  of  sub-varieties  as  the  result  of  cultivation, 
i  he  native  country  of  the  species  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed, 
horn  itt  ancient  cultivation,  to  be  indigenous  to  the  S.£.  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  Into  Britain  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
uitioduced  through  France  and  Holland  early  in  the  i6th  c. ;  fully 
a  hunilrcd  years  however  elapsed  before  it  was  grown  and  appre- 
ijatcil  as  a  table  vegetable.  During  the  period  of  its  cultivation 
for  this  purpose,  particularly  within  the  present  century,  few 
vej^ctables  have  become  more  improved,  both  as  regards  quality, 
earliness  and  productiveness.  Some  of  the  varieties  scarcely 
exceed  a  foot  in  height,  whilst  others,  if  allowed  to  attach  them- 
selves by  their  tendrils  to  stakes,  climb  fully  8  feet.  For  obtain- 
ing successive  crops  of  the  P.  through,  the  summer  months, 
various  plans  are  adopted  by  gardeners.  There  are  indeed  so 
many  good  kinds,  both  early  and  late,  and  so  many  different 
modes  of  culture,  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  state  any 
particular  selection,  or  say  what  culture  it  is  best  to  adopt. 
Tall  varieties  are  no  longer  necessary,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
many  excellent  dwarf  sorts ;  but  when  there  is  plenty  of  ground 
and  sticks  for  disposal,  some  of  the  former  may  be  grown  with 
advantage,  as  they  generally  continue  in  bearing  longer  than  the 
latter.  But  in  small  gardens  the  dvirarfs  are  always  the  best,  as 
they  do  not  shade  other  crops.  For  the  *  P.  sticks*  the  tops  of 
trees  or  underwood  is  used,  and  there  is  none  better  than  horn- 
beam. The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  rich  friable  loam,  and  where 
it  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  lime  or  chalk 
should  be  added.  For  general  purposes  the  best  manure  is  that 
of  the  horse  and  cow,  with  a  little  admixture  of  soot  to  keep 
away  worms.  If  prolongation  of  bearing  is  desired,  the  pods 
should  not  be  gathered  indiscriminately,  but  the  oldest  should  be 
removed  as  often  as  they  become  fit  for  use,  for  one  allowed  to 
ripen  will  weaken  the  bearing  power  of  the  plant  more  than  many 
young  ones.  Slugs,  snails,  and  an  insect  cnllcd  the  P.  Weevil 
(q.  V.}  are  the  principal  enemies  that  attack  the  P.  whilst  it  is 
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There  is  also  a  maggot  which  works  mischief  inside  the 
ixxL  (See  P. -Beetle.)  Rats  and  mice  are  apt  to  ferret  the 
5e«d  out  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  sown,  and  birds  of  various 
kinds  arc  very  destructive,  especially  after  the  pods  areibeginning 
to  fill.  In  the  *  Sugar  P.*  the  inner  tough  filmy  lining  of  the  pod 
is  absent ;  the  young  legume  of  these  may  therefore  be  used  like 
kidney-beans,  formerly,  varieties  of  the  grey  P.  were  almost 
exclusively  grown  as  a  field  crop  ;  now,  several  that  range  under 
the  garden  P.  have  been  introduced  into  field  culture.  The  seeds 
when  ripe  vary  from  round  to  an  irregular  shape,  and  differ  in 
colour  also.  If  the  outer  membranous  coat  is  removed,  they 
become  split  pease,  and  are  used  in  the  making  of  one  of  the 
most  economical  and  nutritious  articles  Of  diet,  called  P. -soup. 
The  haulm  or  straw  of  the  plant  is  highly  esteemed  as  fodder. 
In  India  the  natives  use  the  seeds  parched  and  ground,  mixed 
with  wheat  flour.  Before  the  spread  of  the  potato,  the  P. 
also  formed  a'  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  working-classes 
in  England.  Their  flesh-forming  character  depends  upon 
the  large  proportion  they  contain  of  the  albuminoid  called  Legu- 
min  (q.  v.)  or  vegetable  casein ;  this  exists  as  I  part  against  2^ 
of  starch,  instead  of  I  to  5  in  wheat,  and  i  to  10  in  rice,  sug- 
gesting therefore  that  the  P.  should  be  generally  used  with  other 
foods  rich  in  starch,  sugar,  fat,  oil,  or  non-nitrogenous  nutrients. 
A  second  species  of  Pisum  {P.  Aucheri)  occurs  in  Alpine  eleva- 
tions of  the  Taurus.  The  genus  itself  is  chiefly  distinguishetl 
from  Lathyrus  (q.  v.)  by  certain  differences  in  the  formation  of  its 
style,  and  to  the  latter  belong  the  sweet  P.  and  the  everlasting 
P.,  whilst  the  wood  or  heath  P.  will  be  found  referred  to  as  L, 
macrorrhiztiSf  under  the  sub-genus  Orobus,  The  grain  or  chick 
P.  is  a  species  of  Cicer  (q.  v.),  and  the  important  article  of 
diet  in  India  called  the  cajan  P.  is  often  termed  the  Pigeon  P. 
(q.  v.). 

Pea-Beetle  {Bruchus  pisD,  a  species  of  Cdeoptera  (q.  v.),  so 
named  from  the  habit  of  its  larvae  to  feed  upon  peas.  It  is 
found  in  N.  America  and  in  S.  Europe.  The  length  of  the 
mature  insect  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  its  colour  is  black, 
varied  with  white  and  yellow  spots. 

Pealiody,  George,  D.C.L.,  an  American  philanthropist, 
was  born  of  poor  parents,  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  1 8th 
February  1795.  After  receiving  a  scanty  education  he  was  ap- 
prenticed at  the  age  of  eleven  to  a  grocer  in  Newburyport.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Georgetown,  where  he  became  partner 
in  a  mercantile  business.  In  181 5  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and 
soon  afterwards  opened  branch  houses  at  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  1835  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  established 
a  banking-house  in  1843,  and  amassed  ?.  large  fortune.  In  1852 
P.  aided  Mr.  Grinnell  in  fitting  out  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion to  the  extent  of  $io,cx»,  and  in  the  same  year  he  founded 
an  Educational  Institute  in  his  native  town  with  $20,cx»,  after- 
wards increasing  the  total  endowment  to  $200,cxx>.  During  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1857,  P.  gave  $300,000  for  the 
foundation  of  a  scientific  and  literary  institute  at  Baltimore,  the 
endowment  of  which  he  subsequently  increased  to  $1,000, 00a 
In  1862  he  crowned  his  munificence  by  a  gift  of  $2,500,000  to 
build  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  in  London.  During  another 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1866,  he  endowed  two  chairs,  one 
of  archaeology  at  Harvard  College,  and  one  of  physical  science 
at  Yale  College,  with  a  sum  of  $150,000  each,  established  a 
*  Southern  educational  fund'  of  $2,100,000,  and  devoted  $200,000 
to  other  public  purposes.  Queen  Victoria  offered  him  a  baronetcy, 
and  on  his  declining,  presented  him  with  her  portrait ;  while  the 
Corporation  of  London  conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the  City, 
and  erected  a  statue  of  him  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was 
unveiled  July  23,  1869,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  P.  on  his  last  visit  to  the  Unite<l  .States.  While  there, 
he  gave  $150,000  to  found  a  museum  at  Salem,  Massachusetts  ; 
$60,000  to  Washington  College,  Virginia ;  $50,000  for  an  in- 
stitute at  North  Danvers ;  $300,000  to  Philips  Academy,  And- 
over ;  $25,000  to  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  $20,000  to  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  In  the  previous  year  P.  had  en- 
dowed a  school  of  art  at  Rome.  He  died  at  London,  November 
4,  1S69.  His  remains,  after  receiving  funeral  honours  in  West- 
minster (November  12),  were  conveyed  to  America  in  a  Briti«ih 
man-of-war,  and  buried  in  his  native  town,  now  called  Pealxvly. 
By  his  will,  several  other  large  sums  were  left  to  various  institu- 
tions, and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  about  $5,000,000,  to  his 
relatives,     P,  was  unquestionably  the  most  generous  and  bene- 
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ficenr  philanthropist  of  his  time.    The  sum  total  of  his  wise 
charities  reaches  an  ahnost  fabulous  figure. 


),  Artielet  of  the»  in  English  law.  On  sufficient 
cause  being  shown,  justices  of  the  peace  have  authority  to  compel 
any  one  to  find  security  to  keep  the  peace  towards  (another. 
It  must  be  stated  on  oath  before  a  magistrate  by  the  person 
making  the  complaint  that  the  person  against  whom  he 
complains  has  used  threatening  lai^age  towards  himself  or 
some  member  of  his  family.  This  is  called  AriicUs  oft)u  Peace^ 
and,  if  satisfied  that  the  complaint  is  true,  it  is  the  duty  -of  the 
magistrate  to  oblige  the  oflfenaer  to  give  his  bond  with  securities 
to  keep  the  peace  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  year,  and  failing 
his  doing  so,  to  commit  him  for  a  period  to  prison.  The  effects 
of  the  sureties  may  be  seized  in  pa]^ent  of  the  bond,  in  the  event 
of  coatxavention  of  its  stipulations. 

Peace,  (MBBnoee  against  the  Public.  These  offences 
are  either  such  as  are  a  direct  breach  of  the  public  peace,  or  an 
indirect  breach  by  tending  to  make  others  break  it.  Such  an 
offence  is  Felony  (q.  v.),  or  a  Misdemeanour  (q.  v.),  according 
to  its  magnitude.  Challenge  to  fight  by  word  or  letter  is  an 
indictable  offence,  punishaUe  by  fine  or  imprisonment  It  is 
also  a  misdemeanour  to  endeavour  to  provoke  any  one  to  send  a 
challenge;  but  using  opprobrious  epithets  towards  a  man — as 
calling  him  a  liar  or  a  cheat — will  not  of  themselves  prove  an 
intention  to  provoke  a  ct^iUenge.  Persons  fighting  in  a  public 
place  are  guilty  of  affray^  wmch  is  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. An  affray  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  bystanders ; 
and  by  the  common  law,  as  laid  down  by  Chief-Justice  Tindal, 
on  trial  of  the  Bristol  rioters,  2d  January  1832,  every  private 
penon  may  lawfully  endeavour,  without  warrant  or  sanction  of 
the  magistrate,  to  suppress  a  riot,  and,  in  case  of  dangerous  riot, 
he  may  even  arm  himself  to  suppress  it.  It  will,  however,  be 
more  discreet  and  safer  for  a  private  person  under  such  circum- 
stances to  act  subordinately  to  the  lqg;al  authorities.  (See 
Meetings,  Seditious.)  Any  one  appearing  in  public  armed, 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felonious  act,  is  punishable  under  the 
Vaerant  Act  as  'a  rogue  and  vagabond.  Military  training 
without  the  requisite  legal  sanction  is  prohibited.  To  accuse 
or  threaten  to  accuse  any  one  verbally,  or  to  send  or  deliver  a 
letter  accusing  or  threatening  to  accuse  any  one  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  death  or  penal  servitude^  is  a  crime  which  may  render 
the  criminal  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 


(Fr.  pkhtf  Ital.  pesco  and  pernco^  'belonging  to 
Persia')  is  the  name  given  to  the  velvety-fruited  forms  of 
Ptunus  PiTsica  (until  recently  called  Amygdalus  Persica)^  while 
the  Nectarine  includes  the  smooth-fruited  varieties,  though  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  each  to  occur  on  the  same  bough.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  tree  is  originally  indigenous  in  China, 
where  its  cultivation  has  been  traced  back  to  the  loth  &  B.C. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  early  introduced  into  Northern 
India  and  Persia,  in  both  of  which  countries  it  is  now  found 
apparently  wild.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  is  probably  what 
made  it  known  to  Theophrastus,  B.C.  322,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a 
Persian  fruit,  and  from  that  country  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  about  the  commencement  of^the  Christian  era.  It  is 
recorded  as  being  cultivated  in  England  towards  the  middle  of 
the  i6ch  c,  and  it  is  now  grown  in  all  moderately  warm  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c. 
In  such  climates  as  the  S.  of  France,  the  P. -trees  ripen  their 
fruit  very  well  as  standards,  but  in  Britain  it  is  almost  always 
planted  ^^g^^^nst  a  south-facing  wall  or  transferred  to  the  orchard* 
kottse.  Though  most  extensively  grown  in  the  United  States, 
from  want  ot  attention  to  grafting,  protection,  pruning,  &c., 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit  obtained  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  A 
good  P.  has  the  skin  thin,  of  a  bright  red  colour  on  its  sun- 
exposed  surface ;  the  flesh  firm,  thick,  and  full  of  high-flavoured 
juice,  andlthe  stone  of  small  size.  As  such,  for  a  dessert  fruit, 
it  ranges  in  estimation  next  to  the  grape  and  pine-apple.  It  also 
makes  a  delicious  preserve,  and  when  plentiful,  the  pulp  is  some- 
times fermented  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  it.  The  skin  contains 
prussic  add,  and  should  be  removed  before  the  fruit  is  eaten ;  the 
leaves^  flowers,  and  kernel  also  contain  this  poisotu  What  is 
known  aa  the  Flat  P.  was  introduced  from  China  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  The  garden  varieties  of  the  P.  and  nectarine  are 
now  very  numerous ;  some  of  the  best  are  Chancellor,  Rivers, 
Royal  George,  and  Noblisse  of  the  fiist,  and  Elruge,  Downton, 


and  Violette  Hative  of  the  latter.    The  heart-wood  of  the  P.  is 
brown,  compact,  even-grained,  and  smooth  to  work. 

Peach  Wood  i$  another  name  for  Nicaragua  wood,  of  which 
the  best  description  is  that  known  cenunercially  as  lima  wood. 
It  is  the  product  of  Casalpina  echimUa,  a  S.  American  species  of 
this  useful  genus.  For  dyeing  purposes  it  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  production  of  red  and  peaoi  colour.  The  annual  import 
to  Britain  is  about  7000  tons. 

Pea'cock  (the  first  syllable, '  Pea,'  is  a  corruption  of  Old  Eng. 
pawa,  from  Lat.  pavo,  Gr.  tads^  named  from  the  harsh  cry  of  the 
bird),  a  genus  of  Callimueous  or  Rasorial  birds,  belonging  to  the 
family  Pavonida  (q.  v.)<  The  common  P.  is  the  Pavo  cristatus  of 
ornithologists,  and  is  noted  for  the  characteristic  '  tail '  and  hues 
of  the  male  birds,  the  tail  consisting  of  the  upper  tail-coverts, 
which  are  very  long.  The  feathers  are  beautifully  miurked  at  their 
tips  with  rounded  spots  of  golden  ^een,  and  have  a  metallic 
fustre.  The  body  plumage  is  also  similarly  tinted,  but  the  females 
are  dressed  in  sober  brown,  only  the  neck  being  glossed  with 
green.  The  P.  has  a  crest.  The  female  has  been  known  in 
old  age,  when  its  reproductive  powers  have  become  diminished, 
to  assume  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  male.  The  voice  is  harsh 
and  unmusical  The  P.  is  found  wild  in  India,  where  P. -shoot- 
ing is  a  favourite  sport.  The  nest,  which  is  rudely  constructed, 
is  situated  on  the  ground.  The  hen  in  a  wild  state  produces  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  eggs  or  more.  The  period  of  incubation 
varies  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days.  The  eggs  sue  white,  with 
dark  spots.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  at  first  alike  in 
appearance,  the  tail  of  the  male  bird  first  appearing  about  the 
third  year  of  life.  The  P.  has  been  celebrated  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  It  was  sacred  to  Juno,  and  according  to  the 
Greek  myth,  the  metallic  spots  on  the  tail  were  the  eyes  of 
Argus,  placed  there  bv  the  Queen  of  Heaven  herself.  The 
Romans  regarded  the  oird  as  a  table  luxury,  and  high  prices 
were  paid  for  it  by  the  ancient  epicures.  Other  species  are 
the  Japan  P.  {P,  Jiavanicus  or  spici/er\  and  the  Iris  P. 
(P,  Thibetanus)t  also  known  as  the  Thibet  P.  and  Chinese  P»- 
pheasant. 

Peacock,  Thomaa  Love,  bom  at  Weymouth,  October  13, 
1785,  was  educated  at  Englefield,  in  Berkshire,  and  in  1801 
com'menced  a  course  of  independent  reading  at  the  British 
Museum.  He  went  to  Flushing  as  under-secretary  to  Sir  Home 
Popham  (1809),  held  an  appointment  at  the  India  House  (1819- 
56),  and  died  at  Shepperton,  January  23,  1866.  He  was  author 
of  the  poems  Palmyra  (1806)  and  The  Genius  of  the  Thames 
(1812),  and  of  the  novels  Headlong  Hall  (1816),  Nightmart 
Abbey  (1818),  Crvchet  Castle  (1831),  and  Gryll  Grange  (i860). 
The  lyriod  beauty  and  fine  comedy  of  his  novels  have  charmed, 
as  Shelley  says,  '  the  chosen  spirits  of  the  time,'  but  their  strain 
is  'too  learned  for  a  shallow  age,'  and  their  covert  satire,  dis- 
regard of  plot,  and  strange  blending  of  the  Pantagruelic  and 
J<£nsonian  elements,  have  rendered  them  caviare  to  the  multi- 
tude. See  H.  Cole's  edition  of  his  collected  works,  with  a 
memoir  by  his  grand-daughter,  and  a  preface  by  Lord  Houghton 
(Lond.  1875). 

Pea-Crab,  the  popular  name  for  a  genus  (Pinnotheres)  of 
Decapodous  crustaceans,  having  small  and  rounded  bodies.  They 
are  found  within  the  shells  of  mussels,  pinnae,  and  allied  molluscs, 
and  seem  to  be  perfectly  normal  tenants  of  the  shells.  Pliny's 
opinion  of  the  relations  of  the  P.-C.  and  its  moUuscan  host  was 
that  the  crab  warned  the  mollusc  of  approaching  danger. 
Probably  the  condition  is  simply  one  of  commensalism^  or  one 
in  which  the  crab  depends  for  shelter  upon  the  mollusc,  without 
subsisting,  like  a  true  parasite,  on  the  tissues  of  its  host.  P, 
pisum  is  a  common  species  occurring  within  the  Modiola  or  com- 
mon horse-mussel  of  our  coasts.  Its  average  diameter  is  half 
an  inch. 


-ICag^Ot,  the  name  applied  to  the  larra  or  caterpillar 

of  a  small  mo3i  ( Tortrix  pist)  belonging  to  the  family  Tortricida^ 
or  that  of  the  leaf-rolling  moth.  It  inhabits  the  pod,  and 
destroys  the  peas. 

Pear  (Old  Eng.  peru^  Fr.  poire^  Lat.  pirus)  vl  a  finlt-tree 
closely  reUited  to  the  apple,  medlar,  and  quince,  the  whole 
belonging  to  the  genus  Pyrus  (q.  v.),  it  being  distinguished 
as  P^  communis.     In   its   natund  state  it  grows  as  a  shrub 
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or  tree  with  branches  more  or  less  'spinescent,  leaves  ovate- 
oblong  obtusely  serrated,  flowers  white  in  corymbose  cymes, 
fruit  more  or  less  top>shaped,  with  a  slender  stalk.  It  is 
widely  distributed  as  a  native  in  Europe,  extending  eastwards 
to  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia.  In 
England,  also,  perhaps,  it  is  indigenous,  though,  as  generally 
met  with  in  hedges  and  copses,  this  is  not  the  case.  To  Nor- 
way it  does  not  reach  in  a  wild  state,  and  its  cultivation  in  that 
country  stops  120  miles  south  of  the  apple.  From  an  early 
period  it  has  been  grown  for  its  fruit,  for  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
varieties  known  to  the  Romans  were  numerous.  It  would 
appear  aho  to  have  been  long  known  to  the  people  of  Himalayan 
India.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  brought  into  use  in  Britain 
by  the  Romans  during  their  occupation,  while  others  hold  that 
it  was  actually  introduced  by  them.  It  is  now  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  most  temperate  countries,  the  horticulturists'  art  at 
the  present  time  having  furnished  an  immense  series  of  improved 
varieties;,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits.  France 
and  Belgium  have  led  the  way  in  this  respect,  but  England  now 
claims  a  head  position,  and  excepting  perhaps  the  jargonelle, 
the  French  specialties  have  gradually  been  replaced  by  superior 
kinds.  Naturally,  the  P.  grows  in  a  poorer  and  drier  soil  than 
the  apple,  but  to  produce  large  crops  of  excellent  fruit  it  requires, 
like  the  apple,  a  deep  loamy  soil  on  a  good  subsoil.  Very  often 
it  is  trained  on  walls  and  espaliers,  and  it  is  usual  to  graft  or 
bud  it  on  stocks  raised  from  seed  of  the  wild- plant,  or  if  a 
dwarf  growth  is  required,  upon  quince  stocks.  Besides  being  a 
dessert  fruit,  the  P.  is  used  for  baking,  stewing,  comp6tes,  and 
marmalades,  or  is  sometimes  pared  or  dried.  From  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  when  fermented,  perry  is  made.  The  leaves  will 
dye  yellow.  (An  essence  employed  for  flavouring  the  sweet- 
meats called  *  P. -drops'  is  an  artificial  composition  of  amyl 
acetate  in  spirit.)  The  light  compact  wood  is  used  for  turnery, 
tool-handles,  picture-frames,  &c. 

The  fruit  of  P,  nivalis — the  snow  P.  of  mid  and  south 
Europe — becomes  soft  and  edible  through  exposure  to  the  snow. 
Z',  variolosa^  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  produces 
a  fruit  which  is  eaten,  like  the  medlar,  when  it  is  half  rotten. 
I^  yields,  too,  a  hard,  compact,  and  durable  wood  of  a  brown 
colour  and  fine  grain,  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  See 
Avocado  P.  and  Prickly  P,  Sec  Field's  P^Culture,  and 
Quinn's  P,- Culture  for  Profit. 

Pearl  (Old  Eng.  peaH  and  pari,  Fr.  perU^  lul.  perla,  Lat, 
pepda  (7th  cent.,  found  in  Isidore  of  Seville),  a  diminutive  of 
pinwij  '  a  pear,'  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  gem)  is  the  sub- 
stance formed  by  the  Mantle  (q.  v. )  or  shell-making  membrane 
of  certain  Lamellibranchiate  molluscs.  The  mantle  has  the 
power  of  forming  in  moUusca  at  large  the  nacre  or  *  mother-of- 
pearl  '  layer.  This  nacre  consists  of  layers  of  a  delicate  irides- 
cent substance,  which  is  broken  up  into  fine  lines,  and  thus 
serves  to  refract  the  light,  and  to  produce  the  exquisite  play  of 
colours  that  marks  the  interior  of  a  shell.  In  certain  shells  {e.g., 
those  of  the  pure  P. -Oyster  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  P. -Mussel)  the 
quality  of  the  nacre  is  such,  that  when  deposited  around  some 
foreign  body  it  gives  origin  to  what  is  known  as  a  *  pearl.'  The 
nucleus  or  beginning  of  this  '  pearl '  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
grain  of  sand,  or  some  particle  of  solid  matter  which  has  found 
its  way  beneath  the  mantle  of  the  animal,  and  which  has  been 
coated  over  by  the  mantle  with  the  nacreous  or  P. -secretion. 
That  the  formation  of  P.  is  purely  accidental,  is  an  idea  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  '  artificial '  pearls  may  be  obtained  from 
common  molluscs  by  placing  foreign  bodies  within  the  mantle- 
lobes,  when  the  animals  will  cover  them  with  a  pearly  deposit. 
The  Chinese  are  known  to  introduce  within  the  shells  of  a  fresh- 
water mussel  or  Unio  little  metal  images  of  Buddha,  which  are 
in  due  time  coated  over  with  a  nacreous  layer,  and  present  a 
pearly  picture  of  the  deity  held  in  the  highest  veneration. 
Linnaeus  also  put  this  idea  into  practical  shape  when  he  sug- 
gested to  the  Swedish  Government  that  by  boring  a  hole  through 
the  shell  of  the  P.  mussels,  and  by  introducing  grains  of  sand 
into  the  shell,  pearls  might  be  produced. 

The  chief  P.-fisheries  are  those  of  Ceylon,  carried  on  in  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar.  Others  exist  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Panama, 
in  the  W.  Indies,  &c.  The  P. -fishing  season  opens  in  Feb- 
xvL2,r^  and  lasts  for  one  or  two  months.  The  boats  are  each 
manned  by  about  twenty  men,  the  divers  being  Tamils,  and  occa- 
sionally Moors.  Tht  fishing  begins  at  daybreak,  on  a  signal 
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being  given  by  the  firing  of  a  gun.  The  divers  in  each  boat  are 
divided  into  two  sets  of  five  each  ;  one  gang  resting  while  the 
other  is  employed.  Each  man  is  provided  with  a  sinking 
weight  or  stone,  weighing  about  30  or  40  lbs.  The  usual  depth 
to  which  these  men  descend  is  about  9  or  10  fathoms,  but 
they  may  touch  bottom  at  12  or  13  fathoms.  A  signal  cord 
accompanies  each  diver,  who  grasps  his  nostrils  with  his  left 
hand,  and  descends  carrying  a  net-basket,  wherein  the  oysters 
are  placed.  From  30  to  60  seconds  are  the  periods  during 
whicn  the  divers  remain  below  water,  and  a  single  diver 
descends  several  times  daily.  The  sharks  which  frequent  the 
coasts  of  Ceylon  occasionally  seize  the  divers,  who  carry  a  short 
knife  for  protection  against  their  finny  enemies.  The  oysters 
are  piled  on  shore  to  die  and  putrefy,  the  process  of  forcibly 
opening  them,  by  which  the  pearls  might  be  injured,  being  thus 
avoided.  They  are  next  thrown  into  sea-water,  and  then  care- 
fully examined  for  pearls.  Some  are  found  loose,  others  need 
to  be  forcibly  detached  from  the  shells  ;  the  former  are  the  more 
valuable.  After  being  cleaned,  the  shells  are  split  for  the  sake 
of  the  nacre,  which,  as  imported  in  the  finest  (*  silver-lipped ') 
state,  is  a  valuable  commodity ;  it  is  used  for  inlaving.  The  less 
valuable  kinds  of  nacre  are  the  '  bastard  white  and  '  bastard 
*  black.'  The  P.  -fisheries  are  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ceylon,  and  may  be  let  to  speculators.  In  1797  the 
produce  was  valued  at  ;f  144,000,  and  in  1798  at  ;£'i94,ooo.  At 
present  the  annual  value  of  the  fisheries  does  not  exceed  ;^20,ooo. 
The  modem  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  situated  at  Khareek 
and  around  the  island  of  Bahrein;  The  Bahrein  fisheries  during 
the  1 6th  c.  were  valued  at  500,000  ducats  annually,  and  in 
recent  times  they  have  been  not  less  productive.  Pearls  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  food  of  the  animal, 
and  other  causes.  The  finest  are  called  virgin  pearls  or  para^ 
gons ;  mill-pearls  is  the  name  given  to  those  which  are  large, 
and  do  not  pass  through  any  sieve  in  which  there  are  more  than 
eighty  holes.  Others  are  vivadae  pearls  and  seed  pearls,  the 
latter  constituting  the  small  specimens  which  pass  through  sieves 
with  numerous  holes,  and  which  are  sold  by  weight  or  measure. 
The  most  famous  P.  of  which  history  makes  mention  is  the  one 
swallowed  by  Cleopatra,  and  which  was  valued  at  ^^80,000. 
Julius  Caesar  presented  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus  with  a  gem 
worth  ;^48,ooa  Philip  II.  of  Spain  possessed  a  Panama  P., 
said  to  be  worth  £^000 ;  and  the  *  Pilgrim  P.'  of  Moscow,  valued 
at  an  enoimous  sum,  weighs  24  carats,  and  is  diaphanous.  The 
largest  P.  known  at  the  present  day  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope.  It  is  pear-shaped,  2  inches  deep,  and  4} 
inches  in  circumference,  weighing  3  oz.  Pearls  are  also  obtained 
from  the  mussels  of  Scotch  rivers.  Great  numbers  were  obtained 
between  1760-64,  af\er  which  the  fisheries  fell  into  decline,  but 
were  revived  in  i860.  Those  of  the  Tay,  Earn,  and  Isla  are 
especially  noted.  Scotch  pearls  range  in  value  up  to  £2$,  but 
rarely  reach  that  sum,  though  one  set  in  gold  and  valued  at 
;^5oo  was  shown  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1865.  The  Con- 
way in  Wales,  and  several  streams  in  the  N.  of  Ireland,  also 
yield  these  gems. 

Artificial  Pearls. — Excellent  imitation  pearls  are  extensively 
manufactured  for  necklaces  and  numerous  other  decorative  pur- 
poses. They  are  composed  of  an  exceedingly  thin  globule  of 
glass  open  at  two  extremities,  and  coated  internally  with  a  sub- 
stance possessing  a  fine  pearly  lustre  obtained  from  the  scales  of 
the  Bleak  {Alburnus  lucidus).  The  glass  which  gives  the  best 
result  has  an  opaline  lustre,  and  to  remove  its  glassy  aspect  the 
blown  pearls  are  submitted  to  hydrofluoric  acid  vapours.  Artifi- 
cial pearls  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  Paris,  but  they  are  also 
made  in  Saxony,  though  of  an  inferior  quality.  Among  Eastern 
nations,  the  Chinese  excel  in  these  imitations,  but  they  attach 
the  nacreous  substance  to  the  surface  of  the  globules,  a  practice 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  the  Italians. 

Pearl,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  U.S.,  which,  after  a  generally 
southward  course  of  about  250  mUes,  flows  through  Lake 
Borgue  into  the  Mississippi  Sound  at  the  boundary  line  between 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Its  navigation  is  much  impeded  by 
sandbanks,  and  the  river  in  the  southern  part  of  its  course  fre- 
quently overflows  its  banks. 

Pearl  Aahes.    See  Potash. 
Pearl  Barley.    See  Barley. 
Pearl  Mussel.    See  Mussf.t  . 
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Pearl  Oyster  {AfeUagrina  margaritifira\  a  species  of  Za- 
nidWnrtuuhinte  Molluscl  belonging  not   to   the  oyster  family 

.  XOstraida)^  but  to  the  Aviculidct, 
The  shell  is  somewhat  'oblique 
in  form,  and  has  a  series  of  lon- 
gitudinal ridges.  Some  speci* 
mens  may  attain  a  diameter  of 
8  or  9  inches.  The  nacre  or 
mother>of*pearl  layer  lining  the 
shell  is  thick  and  lustrous.  In 
the  family  Aviculida  the  shell  is 
unequi^ve  and  oblique,  and  is 
attached  by  a  hyssus  or  beard  to 
the  sea-bed.  l^e  hinge  is  eden- 
tulous, and  there  are  two  ad- 
ductor muscles,  only  one  being 


Ceyloa  Peari  Oy&ter. 


present  in  the  common  oyster. 
Pearly  Kau'tilua.    See  Nautilus. 

Pear'eon,  John,  an  English  prelate,  bom  at  Snoring  lectoir 
in  Norfolk,  I2th  February  1612,  passed  from  Eton  to  King's 
CoU^e,  Cambridge,  graduated  M.A.  (1639),  and  taking  orders, 
received  a  prebend  otSalisbnry  and  the  rectoxpr  of  Thormgton  in 
Snfiblk  (1040).  Ejected  by  the  Parliamentanan  yisitors,  lie  be- 
came minister  of  SL  Clement's,  Eastchea^  (1650),  and  there 
delivered  a  course  of  sermons  published  in  1658  under  the  title 
Expositum  of  the  ApostUi  Creed,  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
created  rector  of  St.  Christopher's,  London,  D.D.,  by  royal  man- 
date. Prebendary  of  Ely,  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  Master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  A  year  later  P.  obtained  the  Mar- 
garet professorship  of  diYinity  and  sat  in  the  Savoy  Conference ; 
in  1603  he  became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  in  1673  ^^ 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Chester,  where  he  died,  i6th  July  1686. 
P.'s  great  work  on  the  Creed  is  calm,  laborious,  and  acute ;  at 
once  apologetic  and  polemical,  it  displays,  a  profound  knowledge 
of  patristic  theology ;  in  Bentley's  words,  '  its  very  dross  is  gold.' 
The  best  edition  is  Dr.  Burton's  (6th  ed.  Oxf.  Clar.  Press,  1870). 
Among  his  other  writings  are  Golden  Remains  of  the  Ever  Me* 
moraHe  Mr,  John  Hales  of  Eton  (1658) ;  Vindicug  Epistolarum 
S.  Jgnatii  (1672),  and  Annates  Cyprianki  (1684).  P.'s  Oj>era 
Posikuma  Chronologica  were  edited  by  Dodwell  (Lond.  1088), 
and  his  Minor  Theohgical  Works  by  Churton,  with  a  memoir 
prefixed  (2  vols.  Oxf.  1844). 

Peaa'ant  War  (Otx,  Bauemkrieg).  The  oppression  to  which 
the  peasant  class  was  subjected  in  the  later  nuddle  ages  by  the 
privii^ed  classes  and  the  government  many  times  and  in 
various  countries  led  to  revolts  marked  by  fearful  crueltv  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  name  P.  W.  is  especially  applied  to  tne  rebel- 
lion which  broke  out  in  152$  in  South  Germany,  and  soon 
s^ead  throughout  all  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Central  Ger- 
many. Already  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  revolutionary 
leagues  had  been  formed  among  the  peasantry.  These  were 
*  I>er  Bundschtth'  in  the  Rhineumds  in  1502,  and  *  Der  Bund 
des  Armen  Konrad '  in  Wiirtemberg  in  15 14,  whose  chief  objects 
were  the  abolition  of  viUenage,  the  diminution  of  tithes  and  taxes, 
and  the  liberty  of  hunting.  A  misunderstanding  of  Luther's 
movement  towards  reform  m  the  Church  supplied  rael  to  the  old 
discontent ;  men  longed  to  be  freed  from  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  oppression,  and  Luther's  teachings  on  the  freedom  of  the 
mind  and  the  corruption  of  the  Church  were  interpreted  to  the 
ignorant  by  fanatics  like  Karlstadt  and  Thomas  Miinzer  (a. v.)  to 
mean  that  all  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  was  henceforth  at  an 
end,  that  all  men  s  lot  should  now  be  equal,  and  'lords  and  castles 
no  longer  be  endured.'  The  rising  began  at  Kempten  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1525,  and  quickly  spread  to  Tirol,  over  the  districts 
between  Bodensee  and  the  Danube,  and  the  lands  on  the  Rhine 
and  Main  as  far  as  Lothringen  and  Thtiringen.  The  nobles 
could  at  first  make  little  opposition,  and  many  joined  the  rebel 
ranks  by  choice  or  by  compulsion.  On  Easter  Day  they  drew 
up  twelve  articles,  moderate  enough  to  win  the  approval  of  many 
of  the  cities.  Luther  saw  ground  for  their  claims,  and  urgea 
the  princes  to  treat  with  the  people ;  but  when  success  led  them 
to  frenzied  cruelty,  he  raised  his  voice  for  order,  and,  condemn- 
ing the  revolt  as  unchristian,  bade  the  rebels  be  cut  down  with- 
out mercy.  The  leaders  of  the  peasants  were  Wendelin  Hippler, 
ocg^oiser  of  the  movement,  Florian  Geyer,  Gotz  von  Berhchin- 
gen,  and  Jacklein  Rohrbach,  who  i6ih  April  1525  stormed 
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Weinsbexg,  and  massacred  the  Graf  von  Helfenstein  and  seventy 
knights.  In  May  and  June  the  peasants  were  gradually  over- 
powered. The  princes  and  nobles  ranged  themselves  under  the 
Landgraf  Philipp  of  Hessen,  who  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  at 
Frankienhausen  in  Thuringen,  15th  May  1525.  Georg  Truchsess 
von  Waldburg  had  a  like  success  (2d  June)  at  Konigshofen  on 
the  Tauber,  and  in  the  Allgau  the  rebellion  was  speedily  re- 
pressed by  Geora;  Frundsbei^.  The  struggle  now  ceased,  but 
the  peasants  had  henceforth  to  submit  to  greater  cruelty  and  a 
harder  yoke,  the  effects  of  which  have  not  even  yet  wholly  dis- 
appeared. For  the  history  of  the  P.  W.  in  detail  see  the  works 
of  Sartorius  (i79S)>  Oechsle  (1830),  Burckhardt  (2  vols.  1832), 
Wachsmuth  (1834),  Bensen  (1840),  Zimmermann  (2d  ed.  3  vols. 
1856-57),  Cornelius  (1862),  and  Schreiber  (1864). 

Pea-Stoxie.    See  Pisolite. 

Peat  or  Turf  consists  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  condition  of  decay.  P.  forms  large  superficial  bogs  or 
hags  (Turbaries),  and  is  found  widely  disseminated  throughout 
the  world  in  positions  and  climates  which  favour  its  formation 
and  accumulation.  The  principal  condition  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  P.  is  abundant  moisture^  for  in  the  presence  of  a 
humid  atmosphere  the  substance  is  found  to  accumulate  at  once 
in  low-lying  marshes,  and  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  hills,  in  the 
chilly  hiffhiands  of  Scotland  and  Sweden,  and  on  the  tropical 
plains  ofBengal.  The  vegetation  which  goes  to  the  formation 
of  P.  under  these  widely  mfferent  conditions  is  quite  dissimilar, 
but  the  result  is  the  same.  The  plants  which  in  Europe  chiefly 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  P.  are  species  of  Sphagnum^  a 
genus  of  mosses.  P.  '  mosses '  or  bogs  in  mountamous  tracts 
seldom  exceed  4  feet  in  thickness,  but  in  low  grounds  they  vary 
exceedingly;  and  in  Ireland  they  have  been  found  to  feet 
in  thickness.  P.  also  varies  greatly  in  respect  of  the  rate 
at  which  it  tends  to  accumulate ;.  and  as  an  example  of 
rapid  growth,  an  instance  is  quoted  in  Ireland  where  a  railway 
passes  through  a  cutting  in  which  a  15  feet  P.  deposit  exists  on 
a  site  covert  with  water  30  years  previously.  P.  being  a  sub- 
stance in  course  of  formation  presents  all  gradations  of  texture, 
specific  gravity,  and  chemical  composition  from  (speaking  of 
European  P.)  a  light,  brown,  matted  mass  of  vegetable  fibre  up 
to  a  dense  black  compact  homogeneous  body,  retaining  scarcely 
any  visible  trace  of  vegetable  structure.  The  chemical  changes 
which  P.  undergoes  in  its  elaboration  are  supposed  to  result  in 
the  liberation  of  marsh  gas  and  carbonic  acia,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  water  by  the  union  of  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  The  result  is  that  as  compared  with  the  composition  of  the 
Sphagnum  from  which  the  peaty  matter  is  formed,  P.  shows  a 
steady  increase  in  its  percentage  of  carbon,  the  oxygen  present 
correspondingly  decreases,  while  the  hydrogen  appears  to  follow 
no  fixed  law.  The  following  figures  show  composition,  exclud- 
ing water  and  ash,  of  (1st)  a  light  brown  surface  P.,  and  (2d)  a 
black  compact  old  P.  of  h^h  quality : — 

No.  I.  No.  2. 

Carbon 52*38  6f02 

Hydrogen 7*03  577 

Oxygen,  with  nitrogen 4^*59  33  '2 1 

In  many  counties  where  coal  is  not  practically  obtainable,  P.  is  a 
valuable  source  of  ordinary  domestic  fuel,  and  this  is  notably 
the  case  in  Ireland,  Holland,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  France,  and 
Italy.  In  Ireland  nearly  2,000,000  acres — ^about  one-seventh 
of  the  area  of  the  island — are  covered  with  P.,  and  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  material  is  there  a  question  of  great  importance,  as 
much  with  the  view  of  clearing  land  for  profitable  agriculture  as 
for  rendering  the  P.  itself  a  source  of  profit.  Jn  the  highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland  P.  is  also  the  staple  fiiel  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  ordinary  preparation  of  '  peats '  for  domestic  use  is 
a  simple  operation.  The  peats  are  cut  generally  in  horizontal 
slices  into  pieces  like  large  bricks  by  means  of  a  specially  con- 
structed P.  spade  (called  in  Ireland  a  'slane '),  which  has  two 
cutting  edges  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  As  the  peats 
are  cut  they  are  carried  on  barrows  to  a  convenient  spot  and 
piled  on  edge  for  diyine,  a  process  which  occupies  a  time  vary- 
mg  with  the  nature  of  the  weather.  During  the  dr^g  process 
they  are  once  or  twice  turned,  and  with  complete  air-drying  the 
P.  retains  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  of  water.  The  presence  of  this 
amount  of  water,  the  general  looseness  and  consequent  bulkiness 
of  P.,  and  its  friability  are  most  serious  obstacles  to  its  nsbfiil- 
ness  as  fuel,  and  it  is  rcsilly  only  available  in  the  immediate 
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.sv>oJ  iystemi  of  condensa 
.-  v,xc  Xv.-  ^.uv.uuw\— ihe  latest  and  most 
x  .>  .  \^  ;.v..v^:  vvi  Mr,  Clayton.  His  process 
>v  --  ^  ^^i  ^  uuuh  water  from  the  P.  as 
.x\.  >vvii..cv>^^*oi\,  Aiicr  which  the  material  is 
....  s.l  .vi  V,.:  vsi  l\v  means  of  revolving  cutting 
.s  ,^  x\.^  vu.\  .Lsv*  Acimj  within  a  cylinder.  The 
....*-.  u.  u>  ihorvniiilily  break  up  the  cellular 
\  iu^  Uvu»  ia»ciaie  the  fixed  moisture  of  the 
\vu^  Kv^uuv^cncovis  mass  is  delivered  in  a  con- 
.Kuu  \\w  V  N  luulcv  I  it  is  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  and 
VV »  .vv\vv,  vvtvcic  u  aeti  into  an  exceedingly  hard  com- 
i^iiiUii  ilio  ycius  1873-74,  when  the  price  of  coal 
>siu.vuu»Uv,  uumcuuia  companies  were  formed  to  work 
\  i  v\u'ua  ^^awul,  U\\  tlkcho  uU  cullapsed  on  the  fall  in  the  price 
«-u \  ^l  \  IuuamI  u  to  bomo  extent  made  from  P.,  and  used 
( -k  Auu.\iv  |>m|»*'»i5i,  «*  well  as  for  smelting  a  high  class  of 
u  •»».  uuvik  vli.uwi»Al  licing  entirely  free  from  sulphur.  Attempts 
«>^  A\\  vAiwu»i>u  fci-ilu  wcie  M)ade  in  Ireland  about  1840  to  distil 
I'uaiiu  Mil,  «Vv.  ibuc  Paraffin),  from  P.,  but  these  entirely 
\^\\^A  ul  iAiuuucuial  bucccss,  and  a  later  effort  made  by  Sir  James 
Muiii-iuu  lit  ll»c  laUml  of  Lewis  to  esUblish  a  similar  industry, 
.aUiou^it  at  tiibl  |M«iiiiiiiing,  also  ended  in  fulure. 

|*«ii4uutill  i«r  OaU,  a  particular  form  of  link  work,  so  named 
,»Uu»  tta  liuiiivcici  -ft  French  engineer,  by  which  circular  motion 
irf  luit«lv<uii^d  iitl^  tiue  rectilinear  motion.     It  consists  of  six 

links,  four  of  which  form  a  rhombus. 
To  two  opposite  joints  of  this  rhombus 
two  equal  links  are  attached,  and  the 
other  extremities  of  these  are  united  at 
a  common  joint  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
With  centre  D  and  radius  DA  or  DC 
describe  a  circle.  Then,  since  O  A  C 
are  necessarily  in  the  same  straight 
liiiL'  fo»  tviiry  nobiilon  of  the  linkage,  the  rectangle  OA'.OC 
lU  icriuMt/lc  OA.OC.  But  O A' .  OC  =  (OD  -  DA) 
\\)\ii  DAj-^ft  c/^nsiaiil  quantity,  and  therefore  the  product 
i)\i)i'  i*  oviJstaiit.  From  this  it  may  be  proved  by  simple 
i(i.uMic(iy  ilml  if  A  is  made  to  describe  a  circle  which  passes 
lhi«yog)»  O,  the  point  C  will  descril>e  a  straight  line  perpendicular 
\n  iIjc  Imc  joining  O  with  the  centre  of  the  circle  (A).  If  A 
»li  *i  iilic  any  otlicr  circle,  C  will  also  describe  a  circle.  It  has 
i/thci  iuiciesiing  properties,  and  hxis  suggested  a  method  for 
i^l/Uining  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
kiiA  ilius  representing  elliptic  motion. 

Paa- Weevil,  a  name  given  to  certain  beetles  which  destroy 
peas,  Uajjb,  and  other  like  crops.  It  is  also  given  to  the  *  Pea- 
bccilc'  (q.  V.)  and  ill*  larvae.  The  P.-W.  is  represented  by  such 
toiiull  beetles  as  the  Sitotiia  Uncata  and  S,  crinita^  which  do  not 
Miiain  a  greater  lengtli  tlian  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Pe'ba  {7aii4sia  p^ba  or  T,  set>Umcimtus\  a  species  of  Arma- 
dillo (q.  V.)  found  in  (Guinea,  lirazil,  and  Paraguay,  and  which 
iitay  aiiain  a  length  of  thirty  inches.  The  colour  is  a  brownish- 
lilack.     'llie  fle  Ji  is  tender  and  paUtable. 

Pebble  (Old  Eng.  fnbol^  allied  to  Dan.  pibU^  *to  flow  with  a 
lntU/ui^  i/oMn<\)t  a  term  used  by  lapidaries  for  an  ornamental  stone, 
i.hieHy  of  llic  chaicedonic  grouj),  but  also  including  rock-crystal, 
ffoiii  which  the  *  P.  Ien5>esi '  of  i»i>eclacle8  arc  made  ;  any  water- 
i.^lied  btoixc  on  a  i>ea.!>each  or  In  a  river-bed.  The  so-called 
*  So/ti-h  |>el>ble:» '  are  banded  a^jatcs,  obtained  chiefly  in  Perth- 
lihirc.  Ai^aies,  or  pebbles  proper,  are  wrought  into  a  great 
vaiieiy  of  oinainental  forms  ;  the  chief  place  of  the  manufacture 
U  Olxrr^iein  in  (ieiinnny,  and  the  supplies  of  the  raw  materials 
iu«  oi/i«iijicd  in  Uruguay  and  lirazil. 

Pec(fftfy  {DiiofyUi),  a  genus  of  SuUa  or  swine  found  in  S. 
AiJuriicM.  The  tail  is  reprehented  by  a  mere  tubercle,  and  the 
\^Uui  Uc\  are  thrcctoed.  A  peculiar  odoriferous  gland  exiitts  in 
liu:  l>«u.k-re(^ion,  and  the  up|>er  canine  teeth  project  downwards, 
tu^  are  not  prominent.  The  incisor  teeth  number  4  above  and 
6  i/clow,  and  there  are  12  molars  in  each  jaw.  Of  the  P.  the 
c^muwn  collared  P.  or  Tuja^u  {D,  torquatHS  or  Tajafu)  is  the 


best  known :  it  attains  a  length  of  3  fieet,  and  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  a  white  stripe  across  the  neck-  The  P.  is  noted 
for  a  habit  of  attacking  other  animals  by  congregating  in 
immense  numbers.  It  feeds  on  roots,  grain,  &:c,  and  aLo  on 
animal  food.  A  second  species  is  the  white-lipped  P.  (Z>. 
iabiatus),  which  is  larger  and  fiercer  than  the  Common  P.  The 
colour  in  the  white-lipped  P.  is  brown,  striped  wiih  grey.  It 
has  a  white  patch  on  both  jaws. 

Pe-chi-lL    See  Chi-li. 


(a  form  o(  paik),  a  British  measure  of  capacity  containing 
2  imperial  gallons,  and  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  busheL  It 
is  equivalent  to  554*548  cubic  inches. 

Pe'cock,  Beginald,  bom  about  1395  m  Wales,  entered  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  (141 7).  Ordained 
priest  (142 1 ),  he  received  the  mastership  of  Whitiingdon  College, 
along  with  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael -in- Riola  (1431),  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (1444),  and  translated  to  the  see 
of  Chichester  (1449).  P.  wrote  in  English  several  treatises 
against  the  Lollards,  in  which,  however,  he  himself  fell  in:o 
heresy  on  the  questions  of  infallibility,  transubstantiation,  and 
liberty  of  conscience.  Accordingly,  he  was  cited  and  condemned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1457),  and  in  spite  of  a  recan- 
tation at  Paul's  Cross  in  the  presence  of  20,000  persons,  was 
deprived  of  his  see,  and  confined  in  the  abbey  of  Thomey, 
Cambridgeshire,  where  he  died  about  1460.  The  best  known 
of  P.'s  writings,  Keprcssor  of  oz'er  viuch  Blaming  of  the  CUrrv 
(1449),  has  been  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Mr.  C.  Babir.g- 
ton  (2  vols.  Lond.  i860). 

Pe'cos,  a  river  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  rises  near  Santa 
Fe,  and  after  a  generally  S.S.E.  course  of  800  miles  flows  into 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  In  summer  it  is  dry  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length. 

Pec'ten  (Lat  *a  comb')  or  Scall'op,  a  genus  of  Lamellu 
bratuhiate  molluscs  belonging  to  the  Ostraida  or  oyster  family, 
in  which  there  are  no  hinge-teeth,  and  only  a  single  adductor 
muscle.  The  mantle-lobes  are  separate  throughout  their  whole 
extent  The  shell  is  nearly  circular,  its  apex  being  represented 
by  a  straight  line.  Externally,  it  is  fluted  with  rounded  longi- 
tudinal elevations.  The  common  P.  or  scallop  is  the  P,  variuSy 
the  shells  of  which  were  worn  of  old  in  the  hats  of  pilgrims. 
These  shells  swim  through  the  water  occasionally  by  the  sudden 
closure  of  their  valves,  and  the  consequent  ejection  of  water. 
Other  species  are  the  P.  isianiiutts,  P,  piirpmratus^  P.foOaceus, 
/*.  maximus,  &c. 


'tinibranchia'ta,  a  division  of  Casteropodoiis  molluscs, 
in  which  the  gills  or  bramhitx  are  of  comb-like  shape.  This 
division  is  not  generally  used  in  the  modem  classification  of  the 
group.  Its  members  have  been  included  under  the  sub-clas? 
Bratuhifera^  and  under  various  orders  {SiphonostomaSa  and 
Holostomata)  of  the  latter  group.  The  sexes  are  individualised. 
Tentacles  and  eyes  are  present,  and  the  shell  varies  greatly  in 
conformation.  Whelks,  cone-shells,  volutes,  periwinkles,  &c., 
represent  the  group. 

Peculiars,  Court  of     See  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Peculium,  in  Roman  law,  was  that  property  which  a  slave, 
or  2i  filiHs  familtaSf  could  acquire  with  his  master's  or  father's 
consent.  It  might  be  acquired  in  war,  or  in  exercise  of  public 
duty,  or  of  the  liberal  arts,  or  derived  from  a  stranger,  or  from 
the  father. 

Ped'al,  a  projecting  piece  of  wood  or  metal  attached  to 
certain  musical  instruments  to  be  pressed  by  the  feet  in  order 
that  particular  effects  may  be  produced.  One  P.  in  the  piano- 
forte prolongs  while  the  other  softens  the  sound.  The  keys  of 
the  part  of  the  organ  containing  the  longest  pipes  are  worked  by 
pedals.  The  effect  of  the  pedals  of  a  harp  is  to  sharpen  or 
flatten  the  pitch  of  the  strings. 

Pedalia'cea  is  now  placed  as  a  sub-order  of  Bignonacea 
(q.  v.),  from  which  it  differs  by  having  parietal  placents  and 
wingless  seeds.  There  are  about  a  dozen  genera,  e.g.^  Sesamum 
(q.  v.),  Uncaria  (see  Grapple-Plant),  and  Martynia^  of  which 
M,  fragrans^  a  Mexican  annual,  is  grown  in  gardens. 

Ped'alpoint.    See  Organpoint. 

Pedee',  Ghreat,  a  river  which  is  formed  in  N.  Carolina, 
U.S.,  by  the  union  of  the  Rocky  and  Yadkin  rivers,  and  after 
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a  S.S.E.  course  of  about  350  miles,  flows  tlirough  S.  Carolina 
into  the  Atlantic  at  Winyaw  Bay.  It  is  navigable  to  the  falls 
at  Cheraw,  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  chief  tribntaxy  is  the 
LitUe  P.,  which  also  rises  in  N.  Carolina. 

Ped'estal  (Fr.  piidtstal,  from  Lat.  fes,  pedis,  *  foot/  and  Old 
Fr.  es/a/f  *  place,'  'posture,'  ef.  Old  High  Ger.  sta/),  in  architec- 
ture, the  base  of  a  column,  statue,  or  other  upright  work,  con- 
sisting of  three  parts,  the  base,  the  die,  and  the  cornice. 

Pedes'trianiBm,  taken  in  its  most  general  meaning,  is  the 
art  of  walking,  running,  or  otherwise  engaging  in  foot  exercise. 
With  the  development  of  artificial  and  more  speedy  means  of 
transit.  P.,  as  a  mode  of  travelling,  has  fallen  greatly  into  disuse, 
and  consequently  in  the  present  day  the  word  is  understood 
nearly  always  to  mean  what  might  be  distinguished  as  profes" 
sional  P.  Just  as  we  have  our  professional  cricketers,  oarsmen, 
swimmers,  boxers,  &c,  so  have  we  our  professional  pedestrians. 
The  most  popular  and  most  prevalent  form  of  P.  is  foot-racing, 
which  has  always  held  a  high  position  as  a  training  exercise 
amongst  nations  where  athletics  were  practised.  (See  Ath- 
letics, Olympic  Games,  &c.)  For  short  races  under  half  a 
mile  speed  is  a  great  desideratum,  but  for  long  stretches  of 
several  miles  speed  is  not  of  such  importance  as  staying  power. 
In  1 86 1  various  long  races  were  held  between  Deertoot,  a 
Seneca  Indian,  and  English  and  other  champions.  In  these 
competitions  the  Indian  showed  to  advantage,  running  12  miles 
in  65  minutes  5  seconds.  He  was  beaten,  however,  in  1863  by 
White,  who  ran  10  miles  in  52  minutes  14  seconds.  In  waUeing 
feats  we  have  another  phase  of  P.,  which  within  the  last  few 
years  has  excited  considerable  attention.  The  famous  journeys 
of  Powel,  Barclay,  and  Manks  have  been  excelled  by  the 
pedestrian  triumphs  of  Weston,  O'Leary,  and  Gale.  In  1788 
Richard  Powel  walked  from  London  to  York  and  back,  a  total 
distance  of  400  miles  in  140  hours.  Captain  Barclay,  in  1809, 
undertook  to  walk  looo  miles  in  locx)  successive  hours,  and 
won  in  accomplishing  his  task  a  large  wager.  This  feat  was 
repeated  with  similar  success  by  Richard  Manks,  a  native  of 
Warwickshire,  in  185a  In  1876  the  feats  of  K  P.  Weston,  the 
American  pedestrian,  attracted  general  attention.  In  48  hours 
(on  February  15  to  17)  he  accomplished  180  miles  668  vards — 
a  distance  never  before  covered  in  the  same  time — and  (starting 
23d  December)  460  miles  in  33  minutes  less  than  144  hours. 

Pede'tes,  a  genus  of  Rodent  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
Jerboa  family,  represented  by  the  spring  haas  or  jumping  hare 
{ffelayms  or  P,  Capetuis)  of  S.  Afnca.  The  species  just  men- 
tioned attains  a  length  of  \\  feet.  Its  hind  legs  are  much  longer 
than  the  fore-limbs ;  and  its  hinder  feet  have  four  toes,  while  its 
fore-feet  have  five.  The  tail  is  very  long.  The  colour  of  the 
animal  is  a  warm  brown.  The  P.  will  leap  from  20  to  30  feet 
at  a  bound. 

Pedicella'riflB  are  certain  peculiar  bodies  of  minute  size 
found  adhering  to  the  outer  surface  of  such  Echinoderms  as  sea- 
urchins,  star-fishes,  and  the  like.  They  consist  essentially  of  a 
staUc,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  which  two  or  three  jaws  are 
formed,  which  are  continuallv  in  motion.  The  P.  are  allied  to 
the  Avuu/aria  or  '  birds-heaa  processes,'  seen  on  the  exterior  of 
Folytoa  (q.v.).    Their  exact  nature  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Pedioell'ina,  a  genus  of  *  social '  Poiyzoa  (q.  v.),  somewhat 
resembling  moss,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of  organisms  united 
together  by  root-like  processes.  I1iey  are  found  m  the  sea,  are 
of  soft  consistence,  and  the  tentacles  are  arranged  in  a  horse-shoe 
or  crescentic  shape.    P,  echmata  is  a  fiimiliar  species. 

Pedicula'ris  (from  the  pedicle  being  supposed  to  encourage 
lice  in  sheep,  hence  the  English  name  of  louse-wort)  is  a  genus 
of  about  100  species  of  Scrophulariacea,  natives  of  N.  temperate 
regions.  Two  species  are  common  in  Britain,  namely,  P. 
paluesiris^  an  annual  plant  found  in  bogs  and  marshes,  and  P, 
sylvatica,  a  perennial  mixing  in  the  turf  of  damp  pastures  and 
heaths.  /V  scepirum^Carotinum,  a  yellow-flowered  species  of 
N.  Europe,  was  so  named  by  Rudbeck  from  its  sceptre-like 
habit  of  growth,  and  in  honour  of  Karl,  King  of  Sweden. 
None  of  the  species  appear  to  be  in  cultivation  or  to  possess 
special  uses. 

See  Louse. 


Ped'igxeas  (variously  derived  from  pedes  graduum,  par 
degris^  or  pUd-de-grue^  *  crane's  foot,'  alluding  to  the  shape), 


genealo^cal  tables  showing  the  origin  of  a  family  and  the  re- 
Ditionship  of  its  members  one  to  another,  were  formerly  often 
drawn  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  springing  from  the  founder's  breast, 
like  the  familiar  Jesse  windows  of  English  churches.  The 
method,  however,  now  generally  adopted  gives  them  thus : — 
John  Noakes  =  Mary,  dau.  of  Thomas  Styles. 
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Edward  Charles,  d,  s»  /. 

Here  ddu,  si^fies  'daughter,'  and  d,  s, p.  {sine prole\  'died 
without  offspring;'  other frec^uent  contractions  being j.  for  'son,' 
h.  for  '  heir,'  v*  p*  {viia  patrta),  for  '  in  his  father's  lifetime,'  &c . 
The  importance  of  authentic  P.  in  questions  of  inheritance,  alike 
in  law  and  history,  is  easily  intelligible,  and  need  not  be  dwelt 
on  here.    But  the  question  why  men,  apart  from  any  practical 
considerations,  should  set  a  high  value  on  long-traced  P.,' and 
whether  that  value  is  reasonable,  deserves  consideration.     The 
Question  is  reaUy  one  of  hereditary  genius.     If  a  pedigree  shows 
tnat  a  man's  forefathers  possessed  a  higher  than  the  ordinary 
culture,  that  his  family  has  produced  great  warriors,  statesmen, 
or  ecclesiastics,  then,  granting  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  genius, 
that  man  nuiy  justly  prize  his  heritage.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Newcome's  pedigree  begins  with  a  Norman  barber,  whose  sons 
kept  on  the  business  still,  its  possessor  has  no  more  cause  to 
vauiit  himself  upon  its  length  than  an  ass  on  the  extension  of  his 
ears.    But,  as  a  rule,  lone  P.  imply  gentleness  of  birth,  and 
gentleness  of  birth  as  high  culture  as  the  times  admitted  of. 
The  man  who  sneers  at  'pride  of  birth'  will  very  likely  be  the 
first  to  boast  that  his  horse's  sire  won  the  Derby,  or  that  his 
greyhound  came  of  the  same  stock  as  '  Master  Magrath.'    The 
merits  of  the  question  are  quaintly  brought  out  by  Dame  Juliana 
Berners,  who  m  the  Book  0/  St,  Albans  (15th  c.)  speaks  of  the 
murderer  Cain  and  all  his  race  as -'churls,'  but  of  Shem's 
'gentlemanly'  line,  culminating  in  Mary,   'princess  of  coat- 
armour.'    Nowhere  were  P.  so  important  as  m  France,  where 
up  to  the  Revolution  no  one  could  be  presented  at  Versailles 
unless  he  could  prove  400  years  of  gentility,  and  where  Chateau- 
briand had  to  send  in  his  pedigree  for  examination  before  he 
was  allowed  to  hunt  with  the  king.    Some  of  our  greatest  nobles 
would  fiArel)ut  badly  did  such  a  test  precede  a  modem  drawing 
room.     It  is  true  that  Grimaldi,  in  his  Origines  Genealogica^ 
analysed  the  peerage  of  1828,  and  discovered  that  of  249  noble- 
men 35  'laid claim'  to  having  traced  their  descent  beyond  the 
Conquest,  1 10  prior  to  1300,  and  43  prior  to  1500.     But  a  better 
authority,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  fixing  as  his  standard  of  pretension 
the  having  been  of  baronial  or  kniehtly  rank  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  found  that  only  one-third  of  the  body  were  entitled 
to  it.    The  Wars  of  the  Koses  played  tremendous  havoc  with 
our  ancient  houses,  and  Dugdale  says  that  out  of  the  270  families 
treated  of  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Baronage  (1675)  scarce  eight 
continued  to  his  day.    Indeed,  many  modem  P.  are  almost  as 
ridiculous  as  Chesterfield's,  commencing  '  Adam  de  Stanhope  => 
Eve  de  Stanhope,'  or  the  Welshman's,  half  way  down  which 
came  the  creation  of  the  world.    Yet,  if  Wardour  Street  genea« 
logics  are  contemptible,  a  genuine  pedigree  compiled  from 
registers  and  historic  documents  is  interesting  and  instractive. 
The  man  who  knows  that  his  grandfather  trailed  a  pike  at 
Naseby  or  lift^  a  cow  from  a  Southern  lord,  will  read  with 
keener  pleasure  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  or  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  than  he  who  thanks  God  that  he  knows  not 
who  was  his  grandfather.    'Happy,'  says  Jean  Paul,  'is  the 
man  who  can  trace  his  lineage  ancestor  by  ancestor,  and  cover 
hoary  time  with  a  green  manUe  of  youth ; '  and  we  see  Franklin, 
the  great  liberal,  going  down  to  the  out-of-the-way  English 
village  from  which  his  yeoman  ancestry  was  sprung.      See 
Genealogy;  C.  Roberts,  Calendarium  Genealogium  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1865) ;  and  G.  Burnett,  Popular  Genealogist,  or  the  Art 
of  Pedigree-Making  (Edinb.  1865). 

Ped'iment  {i\\sX.frontispimo\  is  a  term  used  in  classical  archi- 
tecture to  denote  the  triangular  space  formed  bv  the  termination 
of  the  roof  above  the  portico.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
tympanum,  or  plane  face,  which  is  often  decorated  with  sculp- 
ture, the  cornice,  which  sldrts  it,  and  the  acroteria^  small  pedes* 
tals  for  statues  at  the  feet  and  apex  of  the  P. 

Pddipal'pi  or  Arthrogaa'tra,  an  order  of  higher  Arachnida 
(q.  v.),  represented  by  the  scorpions,  &c.  In  this  group  the 
nuueillary  palpi»  or  organs  of  touch  appended  to  the  lesser  jaws, 
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are  large,  and  are  converted  into  nipping-claws  or  chela  similar 
to  those  seen  in  the  lobster,  &c.  They  are  frequently  mis* 
taken  for  the  first  pair  of  legs.  The  abdomen  is  segmented, 
and  consists  of  twelve  joints.  The  mandibles  are  also  converted 
into  chelA  Hie  tail  is  terminated  by  a  poison-iang  and  poison- 
gland. 

Pedlars.    See  Hawkers  and  Fedla&s. 

Pedom'etar  (Gr.  'a  foot-measurer'),  an  instrument  for  re- 
cordtne  the  distance  travelled  by  a  pedestrian  or  horseman. 
Payne^  P.,  patented  1S31,  is  generally  used  in  Great  Britain  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  compactness.  It  closely  resembles 
a  watch  in  appearance.  The  motion  of  a  lever  or  pendulum, 
which  vibrates  at  each  pace  or  step  of  the  wearer,  is  transmitted 
through  a  train  of  wheels  to  an  index  placed  over  a  figured  dial. 
This  P.  requires  to  be  regulated  to  the  person  using  it,  if  it  does 
not  correctly  record  a  kwrum  distance.    See  Odometer. 

Pe'dro  L,  Bon,  commonly  called  The  Gruel,  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  1350-69,  son  of  King  Alfonso  XI.  and  Maria, 
daughter  of  King  Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Burgos, 
30th  August  1334.  His  education  was  neglected,  and  he  early 
became  the  slave  of  violent  passions  and  an  unbridled  will.  He 
had  already  married  privately  Donna  Maria  de  Padilla,  when 
in  1353  he  was  persuaded  by  his  mother  to  marry  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  and  sister  of  the  Queen  of 
France.  His  elevation  of  Padilla*s  relations  to  the  highest 
ofiices  estranged  his  early  favourite,  Don  Juan  de  Albuquerque, 
who,  fearing  for  his  life,  fled  to  Portugal  P.  now  imprisoned 
Blanche,  procured  a  divorce  from  an  assembly  of  bishops,  and 
married  Donna  J  nana  Fernandez,  widow  of  Don  Diego  de  Haro, 
and  sister  of  Don  Fernando  Perez  de  Castro.  In  a  few  months 
she  also  was  divorced,  and  soon  after  there  broke  out  an  insur- 
rection, headed  by  Enrique  de  Trastamara,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  P.'s  father  by  Leonora  de  Guzman.  Aided  by  £e  influence 
of  the  Pope,  it  proved  too  powerful  for  P.,  who  consented  to 
take  back  Blanche,  his  former  queen,  and  mitigate  his  oppres- 
sive rule.  In  1361  Blanche  was  poisoned  at  Xeres,  and  Donna 
de  Padilla  having  died  soon  afterwards,  P.  obtained  from  the 
Cortes  a  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  her  children.  Enrique, 
joined  by  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  and  the  redoubt- 
able Bertrand  du  Guesdin,  entered  Castile  in  1366.  P.  fled  from 
Burgos  to  Seville,  and  soon  Enrique  was  acknowledged  king 
throughout  Castile.  P.  took  refuge  in  Portugal,  whence  he 
pttssed  to  CoruSa,  where  he  embarked  for  Bayonne  in  1366. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  had  formed  an  uliance  with  P. 
in  1363,  marched  from  Gascony  in  1367  through  Roncesvalles 
and  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  entered  Castile  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men.  On  the  3d  April  he  completely  defeated  Enrique 
of  Najera  on  the  Ebro.  The  lordship  of  Biscay,  which  P.  had 
promised  to  his  ally  as  a  reward,  he  finally  refused,  and  the 
knglish  prince  leaving  the  country  in  disgust,  P.  reverted  to  his 
former  cruelty.  He  was  assassinated  23!  March  1369,  at  the 
town  of  Monttel,  by  Enrique,  who  was  immediately  proclaimed 
King  of  Castile. 

Pedro  L  de  Alcantara,  Dom,  Emperor  of  Brazil  and 
King  of  Portugal,  second  son  of  JoAo  VI.,  King  of  Portugal, 
was  bom  at  Usbon,  12th  October  1798.  He  was  carried  by 
his  parents  to  Bradl  (1807)  in  their  flight  thither  on  the 
invasion  of  their  country  by  Napoleon ;  and  after  his  father 
was  recalled  (1820)  to  Portugal  by  the  Cortes,  P.  became 
(22d  April  1 821)  regent  of  Brazil,  which  had  been  declared 
a  kingdom  in  1 81 5.  Having  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  the  country  on  the  7th  September  1822,  on  the  1st  Decem- 
ber he  was  crowned  'Constitutional  Emperor.'  Though  he 
gained  general  favour  by  granting  a  liberal  constitution,  he 
ad  to  repress  several  local  insurrections  before  his  rule  was 
firmly  established,  and  not  till  1825  was  the  independence 
of  Brazil  recognised  by  Portugal.  On  his  father's  death,  P. 
succeeded  (loth  March  1826)  to  the  Portuguese  crown  as 
P.  IV.,  but  the  Brazilian  jealousy  of  a  connection  with  Por- 
tugal induced  him  (2d  May)  to  resign  that  kingdom  to  his 
daughter.  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria,  reserving  to  himself  the 
r^ency  during  her  minority.  P.'s  brother,  Dom  Miguel,  whom 
he  had  appointed  regent  in  February  1828^  seized  the  crown 
on  the  25th  of  the  following  June.  An  insurrection  broke 
out  (6th  April  1831),  and  P.  abdicated  (7th  April)  the 
throne  of  Brazil  in  lavour  of  his  son,  Dom  P.  IL  He  imme- 
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diately  embarked  for  France,  and  in  February,  with  a  small 
army  under  General  Saldanha,  began  the  struggle  against  his 
usurping  brother,  which  ended.in  Dom  Miguel  being  reduced  to 
yiela  the  crown  to  Donna  Maria  (23d  September,  1833).  P. 
now  set  himself  vigorously  to  work  for  the  restoration  of  order, 
and  strengthened  the  government  by  a  close  alliance  with 
England  and  France.  Again  appointed  regent  by  the  Cortes, 
23(1  August  18^  he  died  at  Lisbon  on  the  24th  of  September 
following. — ^P.  JX  de  Alcftntara,  Doxn,  Emperor  01  Brazil, 
son  of  the  above,  was  born  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  2d  December 
1825.  He  ascended  the  throne  (7th  April  1831)  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  father,  and  ruled  at  first  (till  September  1835) 
under  a  triumvirate  government,  then  (till  September  1837)  under 
the  regency  of  Diego  Antonio  Feijo,  and  afterwards  of  Pedro 
Araujo  de  Lima.  In  July  1840  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  on  the  23d  of  that  month  undertook  the 
government  He  was  crowned  on  the  i8th  July  1841,  and  on 
September  4, 1843,  married  Theresa  Christina  Maria  (bom  14th 
March  1822),  daughter  of  Francisco  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
From  tills  marriage  sprang  two  sons,  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  two  daughters,  (i)  Izabel,  the  Crown-Princess  and  heiress- 
presumptive  to  the  throne  (bom  29th  July  1846,  and  married 
15th  October  1864  to  Prince  Louis  of  Orlc^ans,  Comte  d'Eu) ; 
and  (2)  Leopoldina  (bom  July  13,  1847),  married  December  15, 
1864,  to  Prince  August  of  Sachsen-Koburg-Gotha,  and  died 
February  7, 1 871.  1  ne  early  years  of  P.'s  government  were  much 
disturbed  by  popular  revolts,  and  after  these  by  foreign  wars 
against  the  dictator  Rozas  of  Buenos- Ayres  (1851-52),  the  Re- 
public of  Umguay  (1854-55,  and  again  1864-65),  and,  finally. 
President  Lopez  of  Paraguay  (1865).  Since  securing  peace  on  a 
permanent  footing  P.  has  devoted  his  reign  to  the  constitutional 
government  and  mtemal  improvement  of  Brazil  (q.  v.),  and  is 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  popular  monarchs  of  his  time. 
—P.  V.  de  Alc&atara,  Dom,  King  of  Portugal,  son  of 
Queen  Maria  II.  de  Gloria,  by  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Sachsen- 
Koburg-Gotha-Kohary,  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  i6th  September 
1837.  On  the  15th  November  1853,  he  ascended  the  throne 
while  yet  a  minor,  and  on  the  l6th  September  1855  received 
full  kingly  power.  In  1858  he  married  the  Princess  Stephanie 
Frederika  wilhelmine  Antonie  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen. 
He  died  nth  November  1 86 1.  See  Portugal,  and  his  Bio- 
graphy by  Schelhom  (1866). 

Pedun'cle  (in  Zoology)  applied  to  the  fleshy,  muscular  stalk 
of  such  fixed  animals  as  the  Barnacle  (q.  v.),  or  to  the  stalks 
which  support  the  compound  eyes  ot  such  crustaceans  as 
lobsters,  &c. — In  Botany,  see  Flower  and  Inflorescence. 

Pee'bles,  an  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  and  capital 
of  Peeblesshire,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tweecf,  27 
miles  S.  of  Edinburgh,  and  7  miles  N.W.  of  Innerleithen  by 
rail  It  lies  amid  hills,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  sur- 
roundings, as  well  as  the  puritv  of  tne  air  and  the  excellent 
fishing  (salmon  and  trout)  to  be  had  in  its  neighbourhood,  maJce 
it  a  favourite  resort  for  summer  visitors.  At  Soonhope,  Venlaw, 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  P.  railway  station,  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment  was  commenced  (1878)  which  must  increase 
the  attractions  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  localities  in  Scotland. 
The  town  contains  six  churches,  and  a  public  library  of  15,000 
volumes,  which  forms  part  of  the  'Chambers'  Institution' — a 
gift  to  the  town  by  William  Chambers,  the  eminent  publisher, 
who  is  a  native  of  the  place.  Within  recent  years  the 
woollen  manufactures  carried  on  here  and  at  Innerleithen  have 
become  important.  In  1877-78  the  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty was  ^8685,  exclusive  of  railways.  Pop.  (1871)  2631.  In 
early  times  P.  was  a  seat  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  had  a  royal 
castle  and  chapeL  A  church  and  monastery  for  the  Trinity 
Frian  was  built  here  in  1260  by  Alexander  III.,  and  in  1357  the 
town  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  David  II.  It  is  still  governed 
by  a  provost  and  town  council,  under  a  charter  granted  by 
James  VL  P.  has  a  choice  place  in  Scottish  poesy  as  the  scene 
of  that  sprightly  and  humorous  sketch  of  rustic  pastimes  known 
as  Pitbla  to  the  Play^  variously  ascribed  to  James  I.  and  James 
V.  of  Scotland. 

Peelilessbire,  an  inland  county  hi  the  S.E.  of  Scotland,  is 
bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  Edinburghshire,  E.  by  Berwickshire,  S.E. 
by  Selkirkshire,  S.W.  by  Dumfriesshire,  and  W.  by  Lanarkshire. 
Area,  227,869  acres ;  pop.  (1871)  12,330.    The  surface  is  hilly. 
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the  chief  peaks  being  the  Hart  Fells  (2790},  Dollar  X^w  (2790), 
and  Broad  Law  (2740),  while  there  are  many  others  above  2000 
feet.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Tweed,  and  its  tributaries 
the  Eddleston,  Leithen,  Qnair.  Manor,  and  Lyne.  The  chief 
geological  formations  are  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Car- 
boniferous. The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  is  excellently 
cultivated,  while  the  high  districts  aflford  eood  pasture.  In  1876 
there  were  10,979  &cres  under  com  crops,  6599  under  green  crop, 
13,675  under  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation,  and  10^480  of 
permanent  pasture.  There  were  also  1 1  £3  horses,  6495  cattle, 
and  196,720  sheep.  The  total  valued  rent  for  1877-78  was 
^^125,820,  exclusive  of  railways,  which  were  valued  at  ;f  31,099. 
The  principal  mineral  obtained  is  lead  ore,  and  there  are  quarries 
of  slate,  limestone^  and  freestone.  The  manufactures  ot  P.  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  towns  of  Peebles  and  Inner- 
leithen. The  chief  villages  are  Linton,  Carlops,  and  Skirling. 
See  Chambers's  History  of  P,  (Edmb.  1864). 

Peel,  a  small  seaport  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  the  western 
coast,  lo^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Douglas,  has  a  harbour  formed  by 
a  jetty  1200  feet  long,  and  is  the  chief  station  of  the  island  herring 
fishery.  On  an  islet  100  yards  N.  of  the  town  stand  the  ruins 
of  St  Germain's  cathedral  (1245),  and  of  the  castle  of  the  Earls 
of  Derby,  immortalised  in  Scott's  Fevitil  of  the  Peak,    Pop. 

(1871)  3513- 

Psel,  Sir  Hobert,  an  English  manufacturer,  was  bom  near 
Lancaster,  25th  April  1750.  Entering  the  cotton* spinning 
trade  on  the  back  of  Arkwrighi's  invention,  he  rapidly  made  a 
fortune,  purchased  estates  in  diflferent  counties  of  England, 
was  a  large  contributor  to  the  'Loyalty  Loans,'  and  an  ardent 
volunteer,  became  a  baronet  in  1800,  represented  Tamworth  in 
Parliament  for  many  years,  and  before  he  died  employed  at  his 
woiks  as  many  as  1 5,000  workmen.  He  died  at  Drayton  Manor, 
Staffordshire,  3d  May  183a — Sir  Robert  P.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  near  Bury,  Lancashire,  5th  February  1788. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1808  with  almost  unprece- 
dented distinction.  In  1809  he  was  retumed  to  Parlia- 
meat  in  the  Torr  interest  for  Cashel,  and  immediately  applied 
hifwf^lf  vigorously  to  getting  up  the  work  of  the  House.  He 
became  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  181 1,  and  Secretary 
for  Ireland  in  181 2.  The  latter  post  he  held  for  six  years, 
earning  the  cordial  hatred  of  the  Irish  by  his  police  organisation 
juid  his  relentless  bias  against  the  Catholics.  In  18x7  P.  was 
retumed  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  his  parliamentary 
reputation  began,  meanwhile,  to  increase  as  his  aptitude  for 
finance  became  more  and  more  apparent.  In  18x9  he  was 
appointed  chainnan  of  the  Bank  Committee^  and  brought  in  a  bill 
for  limiting  the  circulation  of  paper  money  and  resuming  a  system 
oi  cash  payments.  In  1822  he  took  the  place  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
at  the  Home  Office  and  in  an  administmtion  which  included 
the  semi-libend  Canning  was  distinguished  for  his  defence 
of  the  strictest  canons  of  Toryism.  To  fiscal  matters  gener- 
ally, and  the  question  of  the  currenqr  in  particular,  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  much  attention.  In  1827  he  retired  from 
the  Cabinet  over  which  Canning  then  presided,  though  on  many 
qncstionf  his  opinions  were  ripening  slowly  towards  Liberalism. 
Ketiuming  to  place  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  altered 
political  attitude  was  now  shown  in  respect  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts.  In  March  1829  he  astound«i  his  party  and 
alienated  his  friends  by  introducing  an  Emancipation  Bill  for  the 
Catholics.  It  was  supported  by  the  Whigs  and  carried  through 
by  a  triumphant  majority ;  but  P.  paid  the  penalty  of  his  act  by 
forfeiting  his  seat  at  Oxford.  In  1830  he  succeeded  to  his 
Csoher's  baronetcy  and  estates,  and  in  the  same  year,  while  the 
question  of  reform  began  to  be  pressed,  the  Ministry  fell.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1831  seemed  to  him  far  too  great  a  stride  in  the 
direction  of  democracy,  and  he  opposed  it  aH  through  its  career. 
Under  the  new  Act  he  was  retumed  to  Parliament  for  Tamworth 
( 1853),  on  which  occasion  he  made  his  famous  enunciation  of  prin- 
ciples, explaining  that  he  was  the  blind  partisan  of  no  system,  but 
that  under  changed  circumstances  he  abandoned  old  maxims  and 
measures  in  order  to  bring  himself  into  harmoiw  with  the  times. 
He  became  Prime  Minister  towards  the  eod  of  1834,  but  being 
defeated  in  division  on  three  separate  occasions  he  retired  (Apru 
1835).  While  in  opposition,  though  he  continued  to  vigorously 
oppose  the  Liberal  Ministry,  more  than  once  he  was  found  in 
the  same  lobby.    After  the  general  election  of  1 841  P.  was 
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asked  to  form  a  cabinet,  the  Conservative  party  in  the  country 
having  been  increased  by  the  desire  to  have  the  fiscal  difficulties, 
which  had  accumulated  under  the  Liberals  placed  in  the  hands 
of  P.  The  corn-law  agitation  had  also  begun,  and  as  Lord  J. 
Russell  only  promised  the  half  measure  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty 
upon  com,  while  P.  declared  his  preference  for  a  sliding  scale, 
the  latter  received  strong  Conservative  support,  and  the  former 
merely  '  the  cold  and  languid  preference  of  the  radical  and  free- 
trade  parties.'  In  February  1842  he  brought  forward  his 
proposal  for  dealing  with  the  com  laws  amid  much  excitement. 
The  sliding  scale  was  maintained  and  improved,  but  the  duties 
were  lowered  and  the  artifices  attendant  on  the  old  scale  rendered 
impossible.  His  measure  was  described  by  Macaulay  as  one 
'which  pleases  nobodv,  which  nobody  asks  for,  and  which 
nobody  thanks  him  for.'  The  same  year  he  set  himself  to  make 
good  the  financial  deficiency  left  by  his  predecessors,  and  even  to 
obtain  a  surplus.  He  accomplished  it  oy  the  imposition  of  an 
income  and  property  tax,  acquiescence  in  which  was  purchased 
by  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  burdensome  taxes  on  750  out  of 
1200  articles  subject  to  customs  duties.  By  1846  P.  s  opinions 
on  the  com  laws  had  undergone  an  entire  change,  ana  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  amidst  the  general  vituperation  of  his 
party,  he  declared  himself  a  convert  to  free  trade.  The  attack 
made  upon  him  by  Disraeli  was  that  statesman's  first  step  to 
acknowledged  power.  In  June  P.  retired  from  office,  and  won 
the  esteem  of  all  impartial  observers  by  his  moderation  under 
attack,  his  indiffisrence  to  power,  and  his  anxiety  to  give  honour 
to  whom  it  was  due  in  connection  with  free  trade.  Practically 
he  was  now  a  Whig,  and.  often  voted  with  that  party.  On  June 
29,  1850,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  while  riding  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  three  days  later  died  of  the  injuries  sustained.  P.  was 
a  proud,  shy  man,  a  conscientious  thinker,  tme  to  his  convictions, 
though  slow  in  forming  them,  and  an  easy  and  even  voluble 
speaker.  '  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew,'  said  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, 'he  had  the  g^reatest  regard  for  trath.'  He  was  an  English- 
man of  the  highest  character,  if  not  of  the  highest  genius,  and  his 
memory  is  still  profoundly  revered  by  his  countr3rmen.  See 
Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwcr,  Life  of  Sir  Rohert  P,  (Lond.  1874), 
and  Doubleday,  PoUticalUfeofStr  Robert  P.  (Lond.  2  vols.  1856). 
See  Memoirs  by  Sir  Roiiert  Z'.,  published  by  Earl  Stanhope 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell  (2  vols.  Lond.  1857). 
~- William  Yates  P.,  brother  of  the  precedinp^,  bom  3d 
August,  1 789,  at  Bury,  educated  at  Cambridge,  studied  law  and 
became  a  barrister,  was  retumed  to  Parliament  in  1817,  and  sat 
till  1852.  He  served  as  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  (1828), 
and  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (1834-35).  His  death  occurred  in  June 
1858.— Jonathan  P.,  brother  of  tlie  preceding,  bom  i7ih 
October  1799,  entered  the  army  and  rose  to  the  raiJc  of  major- 
general.  From  1 841  to  1846  he  acted  as  inspector-genersU  of 
artillery,  and  during  1858-59  he  was  War  Minister  under  Lord 
Derbv.  In  1866  he  was  called  to  the  same  post,  but  retired 
March  1867,  owing  to  a  difference  in  connection  with  the  Reform 
Bill.— The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Lawrence  P.,  cousin  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1799,  educated  at  Cambridge,  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple,  filled  the  post  of  Advocate- 
Geneial  at  Calcutta,  became  Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  (181C5)  Vice-President  of  the  Legislative  Council  at 
Madras.  In  1 87 1  he  became  one  of  the  paid  members  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council— The  Bight  Hon. 
Bir  Bobert  P.,  O.OJB.,  M.P,  eldest  son  of  the  Ute  Sir  R.  P., 
was  bora  May  4,  1822,  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  became  attache  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Madrid  from 

^1844  till  May  1846,  when  he  became  secretary  to  the  British 
tion  in  Switzerland,  and  was  appointed  charg^  d'affaires,  a 
post  from  which  he  retired  in  185a  In  that  year  he  succeeded  to 
his  father's  fortune  and  title,  and  was  retumed  for  Tamworth  as  a 
Liberal.  From  1855  to  z8S7  he  acted  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  from  iwTi  to  1865  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
He  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Alexander  II.  in  1865  on 
a  special  mission,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. P.  is  a  lively  but  rather  diffuse  speaker :  on  Irish  and 
intemational  subjects,  however,  he  is  always  listened  to  with 
respect.  During  the  debate  upon  the  war  vote  (February  1878) 
he  both  spoke  and  voted  with  the  Conservative  party. 

Peele,  Gtoorge,  an  English  dramatist  and  poet,  belonged  to 
a  good  Devonshire  family.  Bora,  according  to  Dyce,  about 
1552-53,  he  studied  at  Broodgates  Hall  (now  Pembroke  Col- 
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..  »      I      ♦;ovk{- 

.^,.4    H   t  w  Visit 

^v     .\..i»'tK*,     In 

V*   :cc^  An  actor. 

..  -..-#*'  .*r  Fans: 

•I  ;  w  Children 

xuc  I*  extremely 

y  blank.     Next 

tu>m  1589  to  his 

.  .\    K  •» .  ^^:o  I v»r  vat  ious  dramatic 

.^^^  X  '  .>c  \.  hambcrlain's,  &c. 

.''t»»'.  a  poem  in  heroic 

,  ^v;i  v»t  chiM's  story  told  with 

.  ui  pax>»ii;cs  of  which  we  hear 

,  .        \^'    '.\.!K»uc  iu»ij  of  Shakespeare's 

.     .'.    \:h,(  J\n'ui  and  Fair  Bdth- 

C.  .  •  ,:k*  c,u hcst  fountain  of  pathos  and 

'    '   \    .,,v,»  III  v»ui  viianmlic  poetry.'     P.  has  a 

.  .V,  .k  iNwvt  nuiMcal  style,  and  a  fine  vein 

iv  ,  >^vMk-  have  Iwen  carefully  edited  by  the 

. ,       .,   ■  SvN  \i  ohU.  3  vols.  1829-39). 

V\'\\\  i«     ''^*  Ik'kUm  loitrcsscs  of  the  old  mosstroopers, 

vv   \  >v  kU4  \'i  Svv»tl's  Monastery  or  Black  Ihvarf, 

'^,    r,  »  ivAl  \vn)»  ll>e  */'"''*' or  castelet*  of  Langland, 

^    !»,,  I    .i  wiud  connected  with  the  Lat.  pila^  the 
;   ^  ; ':/    ^    ^    X  kW  \  and  the  Celt.  ////  ('  a  castle'). 

kSu%\ua  Ok  Vi  pnl  (//«//f  Miiliosa\  a  common  Indian  tree 
»  V  uu  1*1'^  l'oi»»  ihndiiHftiul  Huddhists.  The  Hindus  regard 
*  \sv.n«iv.l  I'V  tl»»'  K«"l  Ihahma,  and  accordingly  invest  it 
''  Uiir  lU.klMuhili.il  fdid.  Under  the  name  of  the  Bo-tree,  or 
^^  o(  ^mmU'IU,  It  I»«»I'Ih  n  position  among  Buddhists  similar 
' \  \U  \\  ol  ll»»'  *'»'.i^  aintmjj  Christians,  for  it  was  while  sitting 
* ,,  I  ♦  \\\\i  ti«'o  lliut  (iautama  became 'enlightened.'  An  off- 
^'l?,V.t  III  iIhi  niijiin.d  tree  is  itill  shown  near  Gaya  in  Behar ; 
l\  .oihIIh  I  I'l.uu  it  planted  at  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon  can  be 
;*'",,„',,,  .,|ly  i.inv.a  lo  Ih5  now  (1878)  2123  ycars  old— thc  most 
,.  „(  iH  »:  III  iIm:  world.     Sec  Sir  E.  Tennent's  Ceyhn,  voL  iu 

(l^llHl), 

J*unr  f/A).  ft  word  of  Persian  origin,  used  throughout  India 
(i«i  .«  Iw'ly  Mi:»'i  nrnong  the  Mohammedans.  It  is  especially 
„,,|,|i.  'I  \n  u  d«'M'fl\fd  Jiaint  whose  tomb  has  become  a  place  of 
lTlri)n»'"i"'i  "'  •"  ^^'^  chief  of  a  body  of  monks  or  mendicants. 

^t%t\rn  (Vi.J'fth's,  I.at.  pates,  'equals')  is  the  name  given  to 
(Ik.  un\,\\\\y  of  rir^at  Britain  and  Ireland  to  mark  their  political 
,  nu.iliiy,  \S\r.i^nsitT  grades  of  honour  or  distinction  may  exist 
III  II.'  |»*''r.«;."',  Its  members  are  on  a  political  level  as  a  separate 
,  \  tu- i,\  III'- fialrn.  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts,  and 
|}  ,i,,M«  .*»'.  *  ^/|uaU,'  and  vote  as  such  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

|*Wwlt.     S'^c  Lai'WING. 

VH\^ttn\im  »»  a  monotypic  genus  of  Zygophyllacea,  interesting 
(^, •.,!,•/  ».!/  {viU\  j/ov.>c  Aing  certain  characteristics  of  Rutacea. 
\uf  *"*'  '*  /'.  /Mr mala  is  common  in  S.  Europe  and  Asia 
\hu'tr*  utA  \%  a  j/</wcrruIly-8melling  herb,  with  alternate,  entire, 
»,/  ',./.!'  J  .'•;'  '-ir  leaves  white  axillarv  flowers,  and  a  capsular 
if  ..♦  '^'-  ''■(''/,  i^y  t^"''•e  valves.  In  Turkey  the  seeds  are  used  as 
m  Y'/n.'t  .yr,'aiiA  i>^i-^,  it  ii  said,  as  a  spice  and  for  dyeing  red. 

pA^ftAA^',  a  vari'fy  or  species  of  Ox  (q.  v.)  occurring  in  \V. 
S'l.'*.     /*  »♦  t*"'  ^^'^'  pfi^uisus  of  naturalists,  and  has  a  short 
I    I,,  ./!,  '4  t,  '\f.  Tofhcad,  and  long  and  spreading  horns.    The  ears 
I    i»  >   .'.u,  J/,f.;/  ;.nd  'Jr'yjping.   Both  legs  and  tail  are  long,  and  the 
t.n  /  »♦  /;.^/»'  d. 

pi^^iMUff,  ft  vfuM%  of  Tclcostean  fishes,  found  in  warm  seas, 

>','.'   ,  '.  '.,f,:;  «;/".!'-%  known  popularly  as  *  sea-dragons,'     They 

I    ^^,'*-,'    *'*   *""'     ».u:/-or'lcr   Juiplivbranchii,    and   are   thus  near 

f/,/    V/,',  '/f  'h':  Jfippocampi  or  *  sea-horses. '     In  the  family 

'    /'f/^t,td^f,  Ut".  l/f^vt  IS  bro.id,  and  the  pectoral  ox  breast-fins  very 

\','  'f  %  '\  ^'.•,\4tr\f.'\  on  -kpiny  rays.     The  mouth  is  placed  on  the 

''»f  ;  ,'<.'V  <A  th*!  *n'/ut.     The  'sea-dragon'  is  the  P,  draco, 

,    .  I.  J  </./  '  l'  ;:"»tii'v  *  or  I',  natans  is  a  second  species. 


■        P*y'iM»JJi,  'H  c;r<r#rk  mythology,  is  the  name  of  the  winged 
;//fvt   p»;  '...  -J'l-X'i;  f''-'"»  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  along  with  the 
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5^xi  Chrysaor,  when  her  head  was  struck  off  by  Perseus.  The 
name  P.  was  given  him  because  he  first  appeared  near  the 
sources  ipej^ai)  of  Oceanus.  He  is  said  to  nave  mounted  to 
heaven,  and  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Zeus,  whom  he  served  as  the 
bearer  of  fire  and  thunder.  With  the  assistance  of  P.,  Belle- 
rophon  (q.  v. )  slew  the  Chimcera,  and  conquered  (according  to 
Pindar)  the  Amazons  and  Solymi ;  but  on  attempting  to  ascend 
to  heaven  on  his  back,  he  became  giddy  and  fell  to  the  earth, 
while  P.  pursued  his  flight  alone  to  the  abode  of  the  immortah. 
According  to  another  legend,  when  Mount  Helicon,  hearing  the 
singing  of  the  Muses,  began  to  rise  heavenward  with  delight,  P. 
stopped  its  rising  by  giving  it  a  kick,  and  from  the  hoof-mark 
there  arose  Hippocrene,  the  fountain  of  the  Muses,  and  the 
source  of  inspiration.  On  account  of  this  P.  has  been  repre- 
sented in  modem  writings  as  the  horse  of  the  Muses,  a  character 
in  which  he  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Pegu',  a  province  of  British  Burmah,  lying  between  Arracan 
and  Tennasserim,  and  occupying  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Irrawaddy  river  from  Prome  downwards.  Area,  27,390  sq. 
miles.  Pop.  (1872)  1,662,058.  It  contains  the  capital,  Ran- 
goon, and  the  port  Bassein.  It  also  includes  the  rice  swamps 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  forms  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  portion  of  Burmah.  The  inhabitants 
are  now  mostly  composed  of  Mughs  or  Burmese  proper,  who  are 
Buddhists,  and  the  hill  tribe  of  Karens  (q.  v.),  of  whom  many 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  The  native  Peguese,  called 
also  Talaings  or  Muns,  have  been  either  exterminated  by  the  Bur- 
mese kings  or  driven  S.  into  Tennasserim;  and  their  capital  of  P., 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  70  miles  N.  of  the  present 
city!of  Rangoon,  has  now  almost  disappeared.  In  the  i6th  c. 
the  Peguese  founded  a  great  kingdom  ;  their  capital  was  first  at 
Tungu  (q.  v.),  and  afterwards  at  P.  city,  of  which  gorgeous 
descriptions  are  given  by  early  travellers,  and  which  is  said  once 
to  have  numbered  140,000  inhabitants.  After  numerous  and 
sanguinary  wars  with  the  Burmese  proper  of  Ava,  the  Peguese 
were  exterminated  rather  than  subdued  in  1755*  During  the 
first  Burmese  war  of  1823-26  P.  was  entirely  overrun  by  the 
British  force,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  sharp  encounters  and 
much  loss  by  sickness.  It  was  not  annexed  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  war  of  1852,  when  Independent  Burmah  was 
entirely  cut  ofl*  from  the  seaboard.  The  horses  of  Burmah  are 
generally  known  as  P.  ponies. 

Pehlevi  ('  language  of  heroes '),  a  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
primitive  Persian  or  Iranian  language,  used  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Sassanidx  (235-640  A.D.),  who  revived  the  national  reli- 
gion of  fire-worship.  The  grammatical  basis  of  the  language  is 
the  ancient  Zend,  considerably  modified  by  the  introduction  of 
Semitic  words.  The  alphabet  also  is  Semitic,  and  consists  of 
only  thirteen  distinct  letters.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees 
(q.  v.)  are  written  in  P.,  the  philological  study  of  which  has 
recently  made  much  progress  at  Bombay.  See  Dastur  Jamaspji's 
/dictionary  of  P,  (voL  i.  Lond.  1877). 

Pei-ho',  an  important  river  in  the  N.  of  China,  is  formed  50 
miles  from  its  mouth  by  the  confluence  of  the  When-ho,  Huto* 
ho,  Jan-ho,  and  Wei-ho,  which  together  water  the  province  of 
Oii-li  and  part  of  Shan-si.  The  main  stream,  When-ho,  which 
rises  in  Shan-si,  among  the  mountains  of  the  frontier,  has  a 
course  of  450  miles,  and  forms  the  highway  to  Peking.  Wei-ho 
is  connected  by  the  Grand  Canal  with  the  Hoang-ho. 

Peine  Forte  et  Dure  (the  '  strong  and  hard  pain ')  is  a 
kind  of  torture  formerly  inflicted  on  those  who  stood  mute  or 
refused  to  plead  when  put  on  trial.  The  prisoner  was  put  into 
a  low  dark  chamber,  laid  on  his  back,  naked,  on  the  floor.  As 
great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he  could  endure  was  then  laid  upon  him, 
and  in  this  situation  he  was  fed  with  nothing  but  bread  and  water 
till  he  died,  or  until  his  obstinacy  was  overcome.  It  appears  by 
a  record  of  31  Edward  III.  that  a  prisoner  lived  forty  days  under 
this  punishment.  The  motive  of  any  one  so  suflering  rather  than 
answer  was  probably  to  escape  the  forfeiture  of  lands  which  under 
former  law  followed  a  conviction  for  felony.  By  7  and  8  Geo. 
IV.  c.  28,  if  any  person  arraigned  of  any  crime  remain  mute,  or 
will  not  answer  directly  to  the  charge  against  him,  the  court  may 
order  a  plea  of  '  Not  guilty '  to  be  entered,  when  the  trial  must 
proceed  as  if  the  accused  had  actually  so  pleaded.  P.  F.  et  D. 
IS  said  to  have  been  inflicted  in  England  as  late  as  1741.  A 
curious  and  vivid  account  of  the  case  of  Margaret  Clitheroe, 
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the  stepdaughter  of  the  Mayor  of  York,  who  actually  suffered 
death  uom  ^the  strong  and  hard  pain,'  25th  March  1586,  ia 
recorded  in  Morris's  T^ubUs  of  our  CathoHc  Forefathers  (1877). 

Pei'pus,  a  lake  of  Russia,  between  the  governments  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Pskov,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  connected  at  the  S.E. 
with  Lake  Pskov  by  a  channel  16  miles  long,  and  from  i)  to  4|^ 
iniU^  wide.  It  is  52  miles  long  and  41  broad ;  its  depth  is  45 
feet,  and  its  area  1408  sq.  miles.  Fed  by  the  Embach  and  the 
Velikaya,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the 
Narova,  44  miles  long.  The  banks  of  P.  are  flat,  sandy,  and 
largely  covered  with  fir  trees,  and  the  lake  abounds  with  fish. 
It  has  four  islands,  of  which  Narka  is  the  largest :  the  only  town 
upon  its  banks  is  Sdov. 

Peiflh'wah  {Peskwa^  'over-lord'),  the  title  of  the  hereditary 
prime  minister  of  the  Rajahs  of  Sattara,  the  descendants  of 
Stvaji  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Midiratta  power  in  W. 
India.  The  first  P.  was  Balaji  Vishwanath,  a  Brahmin  by 
caste,  who  made  himself  'Mayor  of  the  Palace'  in  1712.  For 
nearly  a  century  his  descendants  guided  the  policy  of  the 
Mahntta  confederation  in  its  antagonism  to  the  Mohammedans. 
Tliey  fixed  their  capital  at  Poonah,  the  central  home  of  the 
nation,  about  1740 ;  and  are  said  to  have  directed  at  one  time 
an  army  of  loo^ooo  horsemen,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  seven 
millions  sterling.  The  seventh  and  last  P.  was  Baji  Rao,  who 
succeeded  in  1796.  To  escape  from  the  rivalrv  of  the  two  great 
military  diiefs  of  the  Mahrettas,  Scindiah  and  Holkar,he  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein  in 
1803.  Tins  led  to  the  war  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and 
Lord  Lake  completely  defeated  the  Mahratta  armies.  In  i8zi 
Mr.  Elpfainstone  (q.  v.)  was  appointed  Resident  at  Poonah,  and 
his  spoaal  duty  was  to  frustrate  Mahratta  intrigues.  In  18x6 
the  P.  made  a  treacherous  attack  upon  the  Residency,  but  he 
was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Kirki.  He  ultimately  surren- 
dered to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  guaranteed  to  him  a  pension 
of  ;^8o^ooo  a  year.  His  territories  were  annexed  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  Bithur  near  Cawnpore  was  assigned  as  his 
resdence.  Here  he  lived  till  1853,  having  adopted  as  his  heir 
the  infamous  Nana  Sahib  (q.  v.).  The  latter  was  undoubtedly 
rmurded  throughout  India  as  the  hereditary  P.;  and  the  refusal 
ofthe  British  Government  to  continue  to  him  any  portion  of  his 
adoptive  fiither's  pension,  is  supposed  to  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857.  See  Grant  Duffs 
HiiUny  of  the  Mahrattas  (Lond.  1826) ;  Sir  John  Kaye's  History 
oftheSefoy  War^  vol.  L;  Selection  from  the  Wellesley  Despatches 
(Oxf.  Clar.  Press.  1877). 

Peisi«'tratO0  (Lat  Pisistratus\  a  famous  Athenian  '  tyrant,' 
son  of  Hippocrates,  was  named  after  P.,  Nestor's  youngest  son. 
The  mother  of  P.— her  name  is  unknown  — was  cousin-german 
to  the  mother  of  Solon.  The  date  of  P.'s  birth  cannot  &  fixed 
with  certainty.  The  year  612  B.c.  seems  a  probable  date,  and 
certainly  he  could  not  nave  been  bom  much  later.  His  personal 
beauty  and  mental  culture  were  great  Carefully  educated, 
of  winning  manners,  high-souled  and  generous,  few  among  the 
Athenians  could  compare  with  him.  His  craving  for  power 
and  supremacy,  however,  led  him  to  condescend  to  acts  of 
dissimnlation  utterly  at  variance  with  his  generally  mild  and 
beneficent  character.  The  relationship  of  P.  to  Solon  led 
to  a  dose  and  intimate  friendship  between  them ;  and  one  of 
the  fint  public  acts  of  the  former  was  by  his  eloquence  to 
aid  his  kinsman  in  the  war  against  the  Megarians.  In  this 
expedition  P.  distinguished  himself  by  military  skill  and  bravery. 
Meanwhile  Uie  position  of  parties  at  Athens  became  unsettled. 
The  old  hostilities  of  the  rival  factions — ^the  Plain^  the  Coasts 
and  the  /^^i§/aiM/r-— checked  for  a  time  by  Solon's  prudent 
legislation,  broke  out  afresh.  The  party  of  the  Plain  comprised 
the  landed  proprietors ;  that  of  the  Coast  the  wealthy  middle 
class  ;  that  of  tne  HigUands  those  whose  political  freedom  and 
political  equality  were,  from  their  more  contracted  circum- 
stances, ill  defined  and  hardly  recognised.  Lycurgus  became 
the  champion  of  the  first  jparty ;  M^des,  the  Allanaeonid,  of 
the  second ;  while  P.,  seeing  that  this  was  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  advancing  his  ambitious  aims,  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Highlandeit.  He  appeared  as  the  patron  and  liberal  bene- 
factor of  the  ix>or,  threw  open  his  gudens  to  the  use  of  the 
citiaens  indiscriminately,  ana  dispensed  charity  in  the  public 
streets.  The  best  of  the  dtixens  were  hoodwinked,  and  haued  in 
huB,  if  not  a  deliverer  from  oppression,  at  least  the  friend  of 
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moderation  and  clemency.  Solon  at  once  saw  through  his 
kinsman's  schemes.  He  remonstrated  with  P., but  in  vain,  warned 
the  people  of  thdr  danger,  and  endeavoured  by  speeches  and 
poems  to  rouse  them  from  their  listless  inactivity,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Even  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  disposed  to 
believe  in  P.,  and  to  declare  Solon  mad.  The  decisive  moment 
arrived.  P.  appeared  in  the  Aeora  with  his  body  and  his  mules 
wounded,  pretending  that  he  had  been  well-nigh  assassinated 
on  account  of  his  patriotic  action.  Indignation  ran  high  in  the 
city,  the  assembly  was  convened,  and  on  the  motion  of  Ariston 
a  bodyguard  of  fifty  citizens  was  granted  to  him  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigorous  opposition  of  Solon.  This  guard  P.  increased 
either  through  the  heedlessness  or  connivance  of  the  people ; 
and  in  560  B.C.  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Akropolis. 
Megades  and  the  Alkmaeonids  fled.  Solon  retired.  P.,  now 
the  possessor  not  only  of  the  semblance  but  of  the  substance 
of  power,  conducted  the  government  with  ability,  discretion,  and 
prudence.  The  fiict  that  he  attempted  to  make  no  change  in 
the  constitution  or  in  the  laws  of  Solon  is  in  itself  evidence  of 
his  tact  and  skill.  But  the  first  usurpation  of  P.  was 
of  short  duration.  Ere  his  power  had  taken  root  the  rival 
chiefs  had  come  to  an  understanding,  and  he  was  forced  to  eva- 
cuate Athens.  Whether  P.,  on  his  first  deposition,  left  Attica 
is  uncertain.  Probably  he  did  not.  Hb  property,  however, 
was  sold  by  auction,  and  he  went  into  banishment  How  he 
was  employed  during  the  six  years  that  followed  we  know  not. 
Meanwhile  the  old  strife  was  renewed,  and  the  coalition  of  the 
factions  under  Lycurgus  and  Megades  was  broken  up.  Me- 
gacles  now  made  overtures  to  P.,  and  offered  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  tyranny  on  condition  of  his  accepting  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  To  this  P.  consented.  Hardly,  however,  had  he 
entered  upon  his  authority  when  Megades,  in  consequence  of  a 
quurd  arising  from  P.^  treatment  of  his  daughter,  a^in 
combined  with  Lycurgus,  and  P.  was  once  more  dnven 
from  Athens.  He  fled  to  Euboea.  On  readiing  Eretria,  P. 
deliberated  with  his  sons  as  to  his  fiiture  course.  Hippiaa 
advised  a  firesh  attempt  to  regain  his  power,  and  this  advice 
was  adopted.  Contributions  were  solicited  from  friendly 
cities,  and  in  some  cases  large  sums  were  cheerfully  given. 
With  these  funds  he  procured  mercenaries  from  Aigos.  Ten 
years  were  spent  in  these  operations.  At  last  with  a  Naxian, 
by  name  Lygdamis,  he  crossed  into  Attica  and  landed  at  Mara- 
thon. Friends  welcomed  him.  Partisans  flocked  to  his  stand- 
ard. His  enemies  now  prepared  to  meet  him.  The  two  armies 
encamped  at  Pallene ;  and  P.,  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity, 
fell  upon  his  antagonists  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions. 
The  clemency  of  P.  on  this  occasion  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Instead  of  following  up  his  success,  he  intimated  to  the  fu^tives 
that  if  they  would  go  quietly  to  their  homes  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  The  whole  measures  of  P.  hereafter  were  directed  to 
securing  his  supremacy  and  consolidating  his  power.  The 
money  by  which  he  maintained  his  mercenaxy  troops  was 
derived  partly  .from  the  silver  mines  of  Laureon,  and  partly  from 
the  gold  mines  on  the  Strymon.  P.,  now  fairly  established  in 
the  government,  steadfastly  maintained  the  institutions  of  Solon. 
For  sixteen  vears  he  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
power,  which  he  exercised  with  mildness  and  moderation.  He 
died  in  527  B.C.,  leaving  the  sovereignty  to  his  two  sons  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus,  known  as  the  Peisistratida, 

The  character  of  P.  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  singularly  amiable 
one.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  mount  to  power  by  a  course  of  un- 
impeachable integrity,  but,  when  he  had  attained  the  summit  of 
his  ambition,  he  made  splendid  use  of  his  opportunities.  Kindly, 
sympathetic,  and  humane,  he  won  the  esteem  and  goodwill  of 
flll,  notwithstanding  his  usurpation.  He  encouraged  agriculture 
among  the  poorer  classes.  To  those  who  had  no  means  of  their 
own  he  gave  cattle  and  seed.  For  the  old  and  needy  he  secured 
provbion.  He  was  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  celebration  of 
the  religious  festivals  of  Attica.  The  patron  of  the  fine  arts  and 
the  fosterer  of  literature,  he  was  moreover  the  first  editor  of 
Homer.  He  adorned  the  dty  with  many  splendid  structures, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  temple  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo^  another  to  Olympian  Zeus,  the  Lyceum,  the  Fountain  of 
the  Nine  Springs,  &c. 

Pekan,  or  Woodlhodk  {Martes  Canadensis)^  a  spedes  of 
the  Weasel  family  inhabiting  N.  America.  The  fur  ot  this  ani- 
mal is  of  considerable  value,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
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the  Sable  (^.  ▼.)•  ^^  colour  is  a  greyish  brown*  the  lighter  tint 
predominating  on  the  upper  parts.  The  P.  Uves  in  burrows 
excavated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  and  feeds  on  fish, 
crustaceans,  &c. 

Peking  or  Pe-Kinff  ('northern  court,'  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Nanking^  'soumem  court'),  capital  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  in  the  province  of  Chi-li,  on  the  river  Tung-hui, 
an  affluent  of  the  Pei-ho,  13  miles  from  the  latter  river,  50  S. 
of  the  Great  Wall,  and  100  from  the  sea,  in  lat  39"  56'  N., 
and  long.  116*  2/  £.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile,  well-cultivated 
plain,  which,  dotted  with  summer  houses  and  gardens,  rises  at 
at  a  short  distance  into  woody  hills.  Good  bituminous  coal  is 
drawn  from  extensive  deposits  to  the  N.  and  W.,  and  excellent 
water  is  procured  from  numerous  wells,  and  distributed  through 
the  city  by  carts  and  wheelbarrows.  The  climate,  though 
severe,  is  not  unhealthy,  the  temperature  ranging  from  10**  to 
105*  F.  The  waters  in  the  vicinity  are  covered  with  two  feet  of 
ice  from  December  to  March,  while  in  summer  the  dust  from 
the  unpaved,  undrained  streets  is  a  terrible  scourge.  The  dty 
consists  of  two  parts— the  Tartar  city  or  Ab-Zr^m^  ('within  the 
walls')  on  the  N.,  and  the  Chinese  city  or  Wai'Uhing  ('beyond 
the  walls ')  on  the  S.,  together  having  a  circuit  of  25  miles.  The 
native  name  of  the  two  cities  points  to  the  original  design, 
which  was  that  the  Chinese  dty  should  encircle  the  citv  of  the 
Tartars.  But  the  former  has  not  been  extended  beyond  the  S. 
side  of  the  latter,  nor  does  the  distinction  of  nationality  any 
longer  separate  the  inhabitants.  Both  dties  are  girt  with  walls 
of  earth,  cased  on  each  side  with  brick,  and  opening  every  50 
feet  in  embrazures.  The  walls  of  the  Tartar  dty  are  about  50 
feet  high,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  40  to  52  feet,  lliey  are 
pierced  by  twelve  gates,  three  of  which  lead  into  the  Chinese 
dty,  and  are  dominated  by  massive  watch-towers,  loopholed  for 
cannon.  The  walls  of  the  Chinese  city  are  only  30  feet  high, 
and  from  15  to  25  feet  wide,  but  they  are  further  strengthened 
by  square  towers  or  buttresses  placed  at  intervals  of  60  jrards. 
Seven  gates  give  access  to  the  countrv.  The  gates  of  P.,  closed 
at  sunset  and  opened  at  sunrise  with  great  ceremony,  are  the 
chief  stations  of  police,  and  the  seat  of  customs. 

The  Tartar  city  consists  of  three  concentric  parts.  The  inner 
or  prohibited  dty  is  confinetl  by  a  red  bride  vrall  about  2  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contains  the  Winter  Palace  where  the  emperor 
and  his  family  reside,  the  Temple  of  Imperial  Ancestors,  the 
Hall  of  Imperial  Portraits,  the  Imperial  Library  or  Hall  of  the 
Literary  Abyss,  and  various  government  offices.  Endrding 
this,  and  girt  by  a  yellow  wall,  the  imperial  dty  is  the  residence 
of  the  imperial  princes  and  officials  of  the  highest  rank,  and  here 
are  magnificent  palaces,  and  temples  and  altars  to  Chinese 
divinities,  the  imperial  gardens  adorned  by  an  artificial  mountain 
supporting  a  splendid  pavilion,  and  by  an  artificial  lake  bordered 
by  beautiful  groves.  From  the  imperial  printing-office  issues 
daily  the  Great  Refort^  the  only  Chinese  newspaper,  of  which 
an  English  translation  has  appeared  for  1872-76  indusive.  The 
officiaTcopy  of  this  journal  is  of  miserable  proportions,  but  the 
copy  sold  every  second  day  to  the  public  is  stul  further  reduced 
bv  the  withdrawal  of  all  secret  decrees  and  reports.  The  outer  or 
Tartar  city  proper,  more  populous  than  the  others,  u  the  seat  of 
six  supreme  tribunals,  tne  Grand  National  CoUege  and  the 
Great  Medical  College,  and  contains  the  famous  Examination 
Hall,  the  Observatory  (since  1279),  the  lections  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Russia,  the  temple  of 
Confttdus  in  which  the  emperor  attends  a  grand  annual  service, 
a  Lama  temple,  erected  1725-30,  several  Mohammedan  mosques 
and  Buddhist  temples,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Greek 
church,  a  Protestant  chapd,  &c.  The  Examination  Hall  is 
provided  with  numerous  cells  (ten  thousand,  it  is  said)  for  the 
candidates  competing  for  public  offices.  Tlie  splendid  Palace 
of  Lcaxig  is  the  residence  of  the  British  Minister.  The  main 
streets,  flooded  with  a  grotesque  and  damorous  crowd,  are  lined 
by  shops  painted  red,  blue,  and  Kfc^n»  ^nd  at  night  are  lit 
by  torches  and  coloured  lanterns.  The  character  of  the  minor 
streets  may  be  imagined  from  their  bearing  such  names  as 
'Fetid  Hide  Street,'  'Dog's  Tooth  Street,'  'Dog's  TaU  Street,* 
'Barbarian  Street,'  && 

The  Chinese  *dty,  densely  crowded  and  utterly  lacking  in 
sanitary  armngements,  is  the  great  mercantile  centre.  Broad 
straight  streets  run  from  gate  to  gate  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles.     The  centre  of  these  is  occupied  by  an  elevated 
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carriage  road,  thronged  with  springless  cabs,  rude  carts,  and 
mules  and  camels  witn  towering  loads.  One  side  of  the  streets 
is  formed  by  brick  houses  of  one  or  two  stories,  the  other  by 
stalls  where  is  displayed  abundance  of  showy  merchandise.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  built  1420^  and  the 
Temple  of  fSirth,  in  the  grounds  of  which  the  Emperor  inaugu- 
rates the  ploughing  season  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Here  also 
are  the  Golden  Fish-ponds,  the  execution  grY>und,  the  theatres, 
and  other  places  of  amusement  Visitors  have  frequently 
remarked  that  the  whole  city  wears  an  appearance  of  decay. 
Riots  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  generally  arise  out  of  the 
defective  maimer  in  which  the  city  is  supplied  with  provisions. 
The  total  pop.  of  P.  is  estimated  at  from  i|^  to  2  millions. 

Centuries  before  the  Christian  era  P.  was  the  capital  of  >Vif, 
a  kingdom  overthrown  by  the  Tsin  dynasty  in  222  B.C.  It 
became  the  capital  of  the  Kitan  djrnasty  in  938  A.D.,  and  was 
taken  by  Gennis  Khan  in  121 5.  Kublai  Khan  made  it  his 
residence  in  1264.  The  court  was  removed  to  Nanking  by  the 
native  emperors  in  1369,  but  finally  transferred  back  to  P.  by 
Yung  Lo,  the  third  member  of  the  Mine  dynasty,  in  1421.  A 
Portuguese  embassy  visited  P.  in  15 17,  but  the  representatives 
were  imprisoned  and  subsequently  put  to  death  in  1523.  Inter- 
course began  with  the  Russians  as  early  as  X619,  and  in  1667  a 
Dutch  embassy  succeeded  in  conduding  a  commerdal  treatv. 
If  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney  in  September  1793,  but  little 
was  known  of  it  till  i860,  in  which  year  the  French  and  English 
allies  forced  its  surrender,  and  secured  the  peace  of  24th  October, 
allowing,  among  other  privil^es,  a  British  envoy  to  reside  here. 
The  allies  destroyed  the  famous  Yuen-ming-yuen  (liL  '  round  and 
splendid  gardens '),  situated  8  miles  N.  W.  of  P.  as  a  punishment 
for  the  treachery  of  certain  mandarins.  Foreigners  are  now  freely 
allowed  to  visit  the  city,  but  not  to  trade  within  its  precincts. 
See  Fortune's  Yedo  ami  Peking  (1863) ;  The  Treaty  Ports  of 
China  and  Japan  (1867);  and  Dr.  Rennie's  P,  and  the  Pekingese 

(1875). 

Pela'gianiBm,  the  opinions  which  are  associated  with  the 
name  of  Pelagius  (q.  v.),  '  does  not  so  much  represent  the 
notions  of  a  single  individual  as  a  complete  moral  and  reli^ous 
system,  which  formed  a  dedded  contrast  to  the  Auguslinian 
doctrine  regarding  the  relation  of  divine  grace  to  the  human  will, 
and  which  took  a  firmer  hold  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,' 
owing  to  its  affinity  with  the  opinions  of  Origen  (q.  v.).  Since 
Tertullian  (q.  v.)  an  opinion  had  prevailed  in  the  West,  which 
was  unknown  in  the  Eastern  Church,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had 
been  transferred  to  his  posterity  as  a  predisposition  to  sin  (see 
Original  Sin).  This  idea  was  combated  by  the  Pelagians  on 
the  ground  that  it  served  as  an  excuse  for  mond  indolence. 
Augustine's  celebrated  prayer,  '  My  God,  bestow  on  me  what 
Thou  commandest,  and  command  what  Thou  wilt,'  was  pro- 
nounced by  Pelagius  an  absurdity,  'because  it  assumed  that  God 
can  demand  more  than  man  can  render,  and  what  man  must 
receive  as  a  gift.'  The  radical  principle  of  P.  is  that  ability 
limits  obligation :  '  If  I  ought,  I  can  ;  if  sin  be  of  the  will,  it 
can  be  avoided  ;  if  it  be  of  necessity,  it  is  not  sin.'  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  controversy,  Augustinianism  was  triumphant  in 
the  West,  although  not  rec(^nised  in  the  East,  where  P.  was 
not  officially  condemned  till  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431).  The 
opinions  represented  by  P.  have  been  arranged  under  the  three 
heads  of  Sin,  Liberty  and  Grace,  and  Predestination.  I.  In 
opposition  to  the  conception  of  Augustine  that  the  whole  human 
race  is  a  concrete  totality,  the  logiod  consequence  of  which  was 
the  proposition  that  '  as  all  men  have  siimea  in  Adam,  they  are 
justly  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  God,  because  of  this  heredi- 
tary sin  and  guilt  of  sin,' Pelagius  regarded  every  human  being 
as  a  moral  agent,  complete  in  himself,  and  separate  from  all 
others,'  so  that  he  was  in  no  way  affected  by  the  sin  of  Adam 
further  than  as  a  bad  example.  2.  Liberty  and  Grace. — In 
opposition  tojthe  view  of  Augustine  that  the  grace  of  God  is  a 
creative  principle  of  life  producing  the  libertv  of  the  will,  which 
in  the  natural  man  is  only  free  to  do  evil,  Pelagius  supposed  that 
grace  (ii./.,  everything  which  we  derive  from  the  goodness  of 
God)  was  something  added  to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  will  of 
man,  which  was  free  to  dioose  good  as  well  as  evil.  3.  Pre- 
destination.— ^From  the  premises  that  man  lies  under  the  guilt 
of  Adam's  sin,  besides  being  thereby  so  much  predisposed  to  sin 
that  none  can  possibly  escape  from  this  condition  wno  are  not 
sapematurally  assisted,  it  logically  follows  in  Augustine's  system 
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that  God '  in  consequence  of  an  eternal  decree,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  future  conduct  of  men,  had  elected  some  out  of 
the  corrupt  mass  to  become  vessels  of  his  mercy,  and  left  the 
rest  as  Tcssels  of  his  wrath  to  bear  the  just  consequences  of 
their  sins.'  According  to  P.,  on  the  contrary,  the  operations  of 
grace  always  follow,  or  must  have  been  deserved  by,  the  free 
resolution  to  be  good ;  so  that  God's  predestination  is  founded 
solely  on  his  foreknowledge  of  human  actions.  See  Hagenbach's 
LekHmchdcr  Dogmengtschichte  (Eng.  trans.  Edinb.  1S47),  Nean- 
der's  Gtsck,  der  ChristL  ReL  undKirche  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1858), 
and  Domer's  Augustmus  (1873). 

Pttla'giiui,  the  great  opponent  of  Augustine  (q.  v.),  was  a 
monk  of  Britain,  whose  ecclesiastical  name  is  perhaps  a  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Cymric  Morgan  ('  sea-bom ').     Ot  his  early 
lite  nothing  is  known^  but  Augustine  himself  tells  us  that  by 
his  rigid  Ufe  as  a  monk  he  had  gained  universal  respect ; 
and  in  his  writings  he  appears  as  *a  man  filled  with  pain 
and  indignation  at  the  moral  depravation  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  nominal  Christians  of  his  day.'     P.  also  considered 
that  the  Augustinian  doctrine  regarding  the  corruption  and 
weakness  of  numan  nature  (see  Original  Sin)  onlv  afforded 
excuses  for  moral  indolence,  and  served  as  props  for  immo- 
rality.    From  thb  point  of  view  he  was  led  to  deny  that  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  a  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  Fall     Accordingly  in  the  Western  Church, 
where  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  expressed  the  tendency  of  the 
time,  he  was  regarded  as  a  heretic.    Coming  to  Rome  about 
400^  P.  there  composed  his  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  in  which  his  peculiar  views  are  expressed.    The  public 
outbreak  of   the   controversy,   however,  was  due  to  another, 
Codestius,  who  held  similar  opinions,  and  who,  as  a  youneer 
man  and  trained  advocate,  was  more  read^  to   maintain  his 
opinions  in  public    The  two  went  together  in  41 1  to  Carthage, 
where  Coelestius  applied  for  ordination  as  a  presbyter.     Instead 
of  getting  it,  however,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  condemned 
by  a  synod  (412).    When  the  attention  of  Augustine  was  called 
to  the  writings  of  P.  as  the  teacher  of  Coelestiu^  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  refute  them.    He  also  sent  Orosius  as  an  emissary 
to  Palestine,  whither  P.  had  gone,  and  where  his  opinions  were 
more  congenial  from  their  affinity  with  the  opinions  of  Origen 
(a.  v.),  in  Older  to  warn  the  Church  there  against  him ;  but 
aitliough  accused  by  Orosius  and  Jerome,  P.  was  acquitted  by 
two  synods — at  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis  (Lydda),  415.     Where- 
upon  Augustine  'laid  aside  all  forbearance,  and  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  P.  severely  and  bitterly  in  many  works.*    The  heresy 
was  now  condemned  by  another  synod  at  Carthage,  416 ;  and 
although  Zosimus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  at   first  sided  with  the 
Pelagians,  when  the  African  bishops  in  another  synod  (4x7) 
adhered  to  their  former  decision,  which  was  confirmed  bpr  a 
general  council  at  Carthage,  41&  he  joined  in  the  condemnation, 
and  excommunicated  theoL    The  controversy  was  decided  by 
the  Emperor  Honorius  against  P.,  who  was  banished  firom  Rome. 
His  snosequent  history  is  unknown.     A  peculiar  importance 
attaches  to  P.    The  doctrinal  questions  that  he  was  the  first  to 
raise  are  not  vet  settled  ;  they  have  repeatedly,  under  different 
forms  and  witn  various  modifications,  been  reiterated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  the  Pelagian  view  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, continue  to  attract  those  who  shrink  from  the  tremendous 
conclusions  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  however  irrefutable  they 
may  appear.     Besides  his  Commentaries^  P.'s  chief  works  are 
De  Lierv  ArbUrw,  De  Ndtura,  De  Fide  Trinitatii,    See  Nean- 
der^s  Ceseh,  der  ChristL  Rel  und  Kirche  (Eng.  trans.  1858), 
Wifiger's  Vertmh  finer  Pragm,  Darstellung  des  AMgustmismus 
undPelagiamsmus  (Eng.  trans.  And.  U.S.  1840), 

Pel'ainifl,  a  well-known  genus  of  water-snakes  or  Hydrth 
fhidee^  of  which  the  P,  'hicoiar  or  bUck-backed  P.  is  a  good 
example.  It  is  essentially  a  sea-inhabiting  species,  and  is  found 
swimnung  in  the  ocean  at  great  distances  m>m  kind.  The  tail 
is  compressed,  to  fit  it  for  serving  as  a  swimming  organ,  and 
the  nostrils  are  valvular.  The  colour  is  black  above  and  yellow 
boieath,  the  tail  being  variegated  with  these  colours.  The 
length  IS  2^  feet.    The  P.  is  poisonous,  and  belongs  to 


Pelarg*onlo  Aoid,  one  of  the  fatty  add  .series,  having 
the  composition  C^HigOt.  It  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water  ot  the  leaves  of  Pelargonium  rosium^  a  species  of  the 
order  Geraniaeea,  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
very  sparingly  so  in  water.  It  is  the  last  of  the  series,  which 
is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure,  and  boib  at 
500*  C» 

Pelargo'xiiuxn  is  a  vast  genus,  the  glory  of  the  natural  order 
Geraniaceay  and  is  almost  exclusively  S.  African.  From  Cera" 
nium^  with  which  it  was  formerly  included,  and  which  name  is 
still  often  applied  to  the  cultivated  plants,  it  is  distinguished  by 
having  irreeular  instead  of  regular  flowers,  a  spurred  sepal,  no 
glands  on  me  disc,  and  four  to  seven  fertile  stamens  only,  in- 
stead of  ten.  The  species  are  difficult  to  define  from  the  very 
great  facility  with  wnich  they  form  hybrids,  running  into  innu- 
merable varieties  by  seed.  They  differ,  too,  in  stem — ^being 
shrubby,  herbaceous,  or  stemless ;  in  root — tuberous  or  fibrous ; 
in  leaves — entire  or  variously  divided ;  in  their  leaf-perfume — 
from  an  unpleasant  to  a  grateful  odour ;  and  in  their  flower — 
from  striking  beauty  to  insignificance.  The  species  possess,  in 
different  proportions,  the  astringent  properties  of  the  order. 
From  P,  roseum  what  is  called  '  oil  of  geranium '  is  extracted, 
for  which  purpose  the  plant  is  extensively  grown  in  France. 
P.  capitatum^  another  Cape  species,  and  P,  odoritissimum^^  a 
perennial  trailing  herb  of  S.  Asia,  likewise  yield  by  distillation 
a  fragrant  oil  The  tuberous  rootstocks  of  some  of  the  species 
attain  a  considerable  size,  those  of  P,  triste  being  eaten  at  the 
Cape,  and  some  are  so  curiously  formed  as  to  resemble  corals 
in  appearance. 

Pelas'giann,  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Greece,  were 
also  spread  over  the  Troas,  Crete,  Southern  Italy,  and  many  of 
the  i^sgean  islands.  Their  name  has  been  variously  connected 
with  Peleg  the  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  25),  with  plazd^  pelagos^ 
felar^ost  &c,  but  is  most  probably  akin  to  peran^  P^rao^  in  which 
case  It  would  signify  '  wanderers.'    The  theory  of  their  Phoeni- 


cian origin  is  forbidden  by  the  scarcity  of  Semitic  elements  in 
classical  Greek,  and  to  assert  the  identity  of  the  P.  with  the 
Etruscans  is  oidy  to  explain  ignotum  per  ignotius.  The*  ablest 
and  most  recent  investigators  of  the  subject  hold  the  P.  to  have 
been  of  the  same  Aryan  stock  as  the  H^lenes,  and  to  have  en- 
tered Greece  by  way  of  the  northern  mainland.  That  Herodotus 
speaks  of  their  dialect  as  '  barbarous '  (i.  57)  proves  nothing, 
because  he  also  includes  in  the  promiscuous  term  'Barbarians*  the 
Thracians,  Macedonians,  and  Illvrians,  who  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  more  or  less  distantly  reuUed  to  the 
Hellenes.  Indeed  in  Max  Miiller*s  words,  '  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  classification  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  use 
of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  about  these  so-called  bar- 
barous idioms.'  The  P.  seem  to  have  been  a  peaceful  race, 
occupied  chiefly  with  agriculture,  but  possessing  fortified 
towns,  built  in  the  style  known  to  us  as  Cyclopean  Architec* 
ture  (q.  v.).  See  the  Histories  of  Thirl  wall,  Urote,  Curtius, 
and  Coxe. 


the  nuvofder  of  CoMrine  snakes. 

Pni'nmys,  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Sc^mbtridee  or  mukerel  family,  and  represented  by  the  Bonito 
(q  v.). 
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I,  son  of  Favila,  Duke  of  Cantabria,*wa8  the  first  king 
of  Asturias,  and  the  twenty* eighth  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain. 
Much  of  his  history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  it  is  only  known 
that  after  the  battle  of  Guadalete  (71X),  gathering  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  Christians  among  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  he  in 
718  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Moslems  at  Cangas  de  Onis, 
which,  with  another  victory  over  Munuza,  governor  of  Leon,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  whose  capital  was 
the  city  of  Leon,  and  which,  on  P.'s  death  in  737  passed  to  Alonso 
el  Casto. 

Pelecaaldas.    See  Pklican. 

Pelew'  Islaadi  form  the  W.  portion  of  the  Caroline  Arcni- 
pelago,  and  are  situated  in  the  N.  Pacific  in  7^-8*30^  N.  lat, 

^  1 34°- 136*  E.  long.  They  number  twenty,  and  nave  an  area  of 
346  sq.  miles,  that  of  the  principal  one,  Babelthuap,  being  275 
sq.  miles,  'fhe  area  of  the  cond  reefs  which  almo:>i  encircle 
them  is  computed  by  Dana  to  be  six  times  greater.  The  islands 
are  fertile,  and  the  bread-fruit,  cocoanut,  sugar-cane,  and  banana, 
grow  well,  while  cattle  and  pigs  are  reared  in  considerable 
numbers.     The  inhabitants,  who  were  estimated  to  number 

I  10,000  in  1873,  and  are  decreasing?,  are  of  the  Malay  race,  with 
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nn  evident  infusion  of  Papuan  blood.  Every  village  foims  a. 
republic,  independent  in  itself,  but  co-operating  with  ilie  others. 
Tbere  also  exists  among  the  members  of  both  sexes  a  curious 
system  of  co-operalion  for  mutual  help  and  proleclion,  called 
Vnt  dibbfrgoll.  The  P.  I.  were  discovered  by  Drake  in  IS79. 
nnd  were  brought  into  prominent  notice  by  [he  wreck  of  the 
Anl/hpe  on  one  of  thero  in  1783,  followed  by  the  visit  of  Prince 
Lee  Boo  to  England.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  tlie  Carolines, 
the  P.  I.  are  ckimcd  by  Spain. 

Pel'icau  (Ftluanu!),  a  genus  of  Natatorial  or  Swimming 
Eirds,  the  type  of  the  family  Pdecanida.  In  this  family  the  bill 
is  long,  straight,  pointed, 
and  broad  at  ils  base.  The 
nostrils  are  narrow.  The 
skin  of  the  throat,  or  that 
between  the  halves  of  the 
lower  jaw,  maybe  dilaled 
to  form  a  pouch ;  the  wings 
^  "  ~  arc  long,  and  hive  their  first 

=,    ■— -  -  quill  longel  than  the  others. 

i^iM^=^  AU  the  Iocs  are  united  by 

Pdicu.  ^'  ^'^>  '"^  ^^  ''"^  ^"^ 

throat  are  partially  covered 
with  feathers.  The  genus  Pdicanus  itself  has  a  long  hooked 
bill,  and  a  short  and  rounded  tail.  Of  this  genus  the  common 
P.  {P.  onon-olalits)  is  a  well-known  example.  This  bird  belongs 
to  t).  Europe,  Africa,  and  parts  of  Asia.  It  occurs  in  flocl^, 
which  frequent  sea-coasts.  Its  average  length  is  6  feet,  the 
spread  of  the  wings  measuring  about  double  the  length  of  the 
l>ody.  The  colour  is  white,  the  plumage  having  a  delicate  pink 
tint.  The  feathers  of  the  breast  are  yellow,  and  the  quills  of  the 
wings  bUck.  The  bill  is  yellow,  but  red  at  the  lip.  The  P.  is 
well  known  for  its  gular  pouch,  formed  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  skin  of  Ihe  throat,  ami  depending  from  the  lower  jaw.  In 
this  cavity,  the  capacity  of  which  is  equal  to  atxiut  two  ^lons, 
the  fishes  caught  are  received.  The  tongue  of  the  F.  is  of  small 
siie.  The  bird  is  frequently  pursued  by  other  birds,  and  made 
10  disgoi^e  its  prey  from  the  poach.  Ils  nest  is  rudely  con- 
Etmcted  of  gross,  and  the  eggs,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  of 
white  colour.  The  young  arc  fed  from  the  pouch  of  the  parent. 
The  legend  that  the  P.  fed  her  young  with  her  blood  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  bird  presses  the  bill  against  the  breast  to  extract 
the  fishes,  the  red  lip  of  the  bill  appearing  like  a  blood  spot  on 
the  white  feathers.  Another  species  {P.  rujui),  the  red-necked 
P.,  inhabits  the  W,  Indies. 

Felion  (moil.  Z^gora),  a  rugged  motinlain  ridge  in  Thessaly, 
stretching  from  Ossa  southwards  to  the  promontory  of  Sepias. 
On  the  eastern  side  it  rises  almost  precipitously  from  the  sea, 
causing  Ihe  coast  at  that  part  to  be  quite  devoid  of  harbours. 
It  is  about  5000  feet  high,  and  Is  still  covered  wilh  those  dense 
forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  and  pine,  which  procured  it  the  title 
of  'woody'  in  Homer's  time  {.Od.  il  315). 

Ftfliaaier,  Jean  Jacqnes  Aimable,'Duc  de  MalakoGT, 
and  Marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Maromme  (Lower  Seine), 
6lh  November  1794,  tiecame  a  lieutenant  in  the  snny(iSi5), 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Spanish  campaign  {1823J,  and  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Morea  (1828).  He  took  part  under 
Bourmont  in  the  conquest  of  Algiers  (1830),  was  made  a  staff 
ofhcer,  and  during  1S31-39  was  employed  in  France  as  adju- 
tant. He  then  relumed  to  Algiers  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  woi  present  in  all  the  succeeding  campaigns.  In 
lS46he  suffocated  wilh  smoke  some  hundreds  of  Arabs  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  [be  caves  of  Dahra  and  refused  to  surrender. 
The  act  occasioned  a  loud  outcry  in  the  European  press.  In 
1850  P.  was  ajipoinled  a  general  of  division,  and  inspector- 
general  of  infant^.  Early  in  the  Crimean  War,  he  was  placed 
at  Ihe  head  of  the  1st  Cerft  (TArmk  (January  iSsSl,  and  when 
Conrobert  in  the  May  following  resigned  [he  oince  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, P.  succeeded  him.  The  storming  of  the 
Malakoff  by  the  French  troops  (8th  September)  led  to  the  fall 
of  Scl)aslopoL  In  consequence  of  this,  P.  received  the  title  of 
Due  and  ihe  rank  of  marshal.  In  185S  he  Was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  London,  and  in  r86o  as  govemor-generol  to  Algiers, 
where  he  died  23d  May  1S64. 

Fell'a,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  siiualed  on  a  hill,  in 
the  midst  of  marahes,  near  the  modem  village  of  Neokhori,     It 


was  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Ihe  residence  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchs  from  360  to  iGS  B.C.,  when  it  surren- 
dered to  jllmilius  Paullus,  and  from  a  splendid  cily  sank  to  a 
mere  station  on  the  Via  Egnalia.  It  is  last  mentioned  by 
Hieroclcs,  a  writer  of  [he  6th  c.  a.d, 

FeU'agra  is  [he  name  of  a  loathsome  skin  disease,  endemic 
in  some  parts  of  Spain  (where  it  is  called  flcma  salada),  in  I'or- 
liigal,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  N.  of  Italy.  I',  is  seen  in  ils  most 
intense  form,  probably  in  Lombardy,  where  the  skin  is  covered 
with  tubercles  and  rough  scales,  and  where  it  is  associated 
wilh  general  debility,  vertigo,  staggering  gait,  melancholia,  and 
frequently  epilepsy.  The  melancholia  characteristic  of  the 
disease  has  so  frequently  led  to  self-destruction  by  drowning, 
thai  it  has  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Hydromania. 
Ptllagrims  insanity  is  met  wilh  especially  in  Northern  Italy, 
and,  according  to  recent  observers,  also  in  certain  parts  of 
Fiance  (Rennes,  Angers,  &c),  and  appears  to  depend  upon 
a  constitutional  disease,  the  special  cause  of  which  is  still 
unknown,  but  which  is  manifested  particularly  by  an  eunlhc- 
malons  exanthema,  chronic  dianhcea,  anxmia,  and  marasmns. 
See  Traitl  de  la  Pellasre,  par  le  Docteur  E.  Billod  (Paris, 
1870). 

Pellev'.  Edward.    See  Exmouth,  Viscount. 

Fell'icO,  Bil'Tio.  an  Italian  poet  and  politician,  was  born  at 
Saluuo  in  Piedmont,  24lh  June  1788,  In  his  six  lecnth  year 
he  accompanied  a  relative  to  Lyon,  where  he  almost  forgot 
his  native  tongue,  when  Foscolo's  /  Stfokri  rekindled  in  his 
breast  such  a  love  of  his  fatherland  and  of  freedom  that  he 
relumed  to  Italy.  After  spending  some  time  as  a  private  tntor 
in  the  family  of  Count  Luigi  Porro  Lambeitenghi,  whose  house 
was  a  rendezvous  for  all  ttie  beaui  tsprils  of  Milan,  P.  pub- 
lished his  tragedies  Zaw/aiBM  and  Fraticeua  da  Pimiai (iSlS). 
Along  with  some  Other  patriotic  friends  he  started  Ihe  journal 
//  Condlialort,  became  suspected  of  Carbonarism,  was  arrested 
(l8za),  imprisoned,  and  in  January  iSzl  formally  condemned 
to  death.  The  sentence  was  changed  by  the  Austrian  Emperor 
into  a  fifteen  years'  captivity.  In  1S30  P.  was  released  through 
Ihe  intercession  of  his  friends.  The  story  of  his  sufferings  is  told 
in  Le  Mil  Prigimi  (1833),  a  work  of  exquisite  pathos  and 
strange,  perplexing  humility,  as  if  composed  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  those  hyperboles  of  forgiving  love  that  startle  us  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Le  J/r>./Vi>n>ni  has  gone  through  innu- 
merable editions,  and  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  Europe.  P.  died  at  Turin,  31st  January  1854.  Besides  the 
works  mentioned,  P.  published  in  183:  Ihe  tragedies  Cismgnda 
da  Mmdrisio,  Laiotturo  da  Derlona,  and  Erodiade ;  in  1833 


Fell'itoiy,  or  PeU'itory  of  Oie  Wall  {Paiielana),  is  a 
small  genus  of  Urlicace.e,  consisting  of  shrubby  herbs,  wilh  alter- 
nate entire  leaves,  polygamous  flowers,  four  stamens,  papillose 
stigmas,  and  fruit  included  in  the  enlarged  calyx.  P.  officinalis  is 
frequent  in  Britain  on  old  walls,  and  neighbouring  wastes  and 
hedge-banks.  As  a  rustic  medicine  it  is  apparently  used  for 
various  purposes  in  different  districts  of  the  country.  Doth  Ihe 
scientific  and  the  popular  names  of  the  genus  are  derived 
from  Latin  paries,  on  account  of  walls  being  Ihe  usual  site  of 
growth, 

Fell'itory,  of  Spain,  is  the  Anacydut  Pyretkrvm  of  botan- 
ists, one  of  a  small  genus  of  Coinposita  with  much-cut  leaves, 
terminal  solitary  flower-heads,  having  white  ray-florets,  rescoi- 
bling  in  appearance  the  familiar  chamomile.  The  above-named 
species  is  a  native  of  N,  Africa,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  from  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  into  cultivation  to  the  S.  of  Europe  am' 
other  places.  It  is  grown  (or  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  an 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  '  Pyrethri  Radix.'  Ki 
imported,  they  are  short  tapering  pieces  about  half  an  inch  ir 
diameter,  externally  dark  brown,  covered  with  dark  shining 
points,  internally  dirty-yellow,  breaking  wilh  a  resinous  fracture. 
When  chewed  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat  is 
caused,  followed  by  a  glowing  heal  and  a  copious  flow  of  saliva. 
A  sQiall  piece  placed  in  the  mouth  and  gently  masticated   is 
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of  much  benefit  for  toothache,  and  has  also  been  used  with 
mora  or  less  success  for  facial  neuralgia,  and  paralysis  of  the 
tongue. 

Felop'idas,  a  famous  Theban  geneml  and  statesman,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  but  early  joined 
himself  to  the  democratic  party.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  on 
the  victoiy  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  aided  by  the  Spartans  in 
3S2,  P.  was  forced  to  flee  from  Thebes,  and  betook  himself  to 
Athens  with  400  followers.  In  the  autumn  of  379,  after  having 
completed  a  plan  for  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy,  he  returned 
secretly'to  his  native  town  with  twelve  of  his  associates,  slew 
there  the  chiefs  of  the  ruling  party,  including  Leontiades  the 
Spartan  leader,  and  was  electeid  Bceotarch,  along  with  Melon 
and  Charon.  In  the  war  which  now  followed  with  Sparta,  P. 
secured  the  alliance  of  Athens,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
Tegyra  in  375,  and  at  Leuctra  in  371.  After  this  he  directed 
his  policy  chiefly  towards  extending  the  Theban  influence  in  the 
north,  affording  a-^istance  to  the  Thessalian  towns  against 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  acting  as  mediator  in  the  iutemal 
dissensions  of  the  Macedonians.  Sent  as  an  ambassador  to 
Thessalia  in  368,  P.  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  but  was 
rescued  in  the  following  year  by  the  Theban  army  under  Epami- 
nondas.  Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Susa  as  ambassador  to 
the  King  of  Persia.  In  364  he  undertook  another  campaign  on 
behalf  oT  the  Thessalian  cities  against  Alexander,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Kynoskephalse,  though  P.  himself  was 
killed.  He  received  a  magnificent  burial  from  the  Thessalians. 
In  private  life  P.  was  distinguished  by  the  disinterested  gene- 
rosity with  which  he  applied  his  large  fortune  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  his  friends.  He  lived  always  in  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  Epaminondas,  whom  he  equalled  in  patriotism  and  ami- 
ability of  character,  though  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  political 
and  military  genius.  See  Plutarch's  Felopidas^  and  Diodorus 
Skulns,  XV.  62-67,  71,  75,  80,  81. 

PeloxMmne'sian  War,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  democratic  Ionian  and  the  aristocratic  Dorian  races,  ex- 
tended over  twenty-seven  years,  commencing  with  the  attempt 
of  the  Thebans  to  surprise  Platsea,  May  7,  431  B.C.,  and  closing 
with  the  surrender  of  Athens  to  Sparta  in  404.  On  the  side  of 
Athens  were  Chios,  Lesbos,  Samos,  and  other  subject  islands 
of  the  iEgean,  Platsea,  Corcyra,  Zacynthus,  the  majority 
of  the  Acamanians,  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  ana  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace^  Macedonia,  and  on 
the  Hellespont  The  Peloponnesian  Confederacy  included 
all  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of 
Afgos,  besides  Phocis,  Locns,  Megaris,  Bceotia,  Leucss,  Am- 
bruia,  and  Anactorium.  The  history  of  the  war  was  written 
by  Thucydides  up  to  411,  and  concluded  by  Xenophon.  See 
Hellas. 

FelOTKmne'sas  (Gr.  *  island  of  Pelops'),  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Morea  (q.  v.),  styled  by  Homer  Argo$  or  Apia 
('distant  land ').  According  to  Thucydides  the  P.  was  divided 
into  five  parts,  but  a  more  usual  division  was  into  the  six 
larger  states,  Achaia,  Elis,  Messenia,  LAConia,  Argohs,  and 
Ax^adia,  and  the  four  smaller^  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Plmasias  and 
Cleonaf. 

Palopo,  according  to  one  Greek  myth,  was  slain  by  his 
father  Tantalns,  and  served  up  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  gods. 
Their  omniscience  was  undeceived,  Demeter  alone,  lost  in  sor- 
row  Ibr  Persephone,  eating  a  part  of  one  shoulder.  There* 
opoD  Hermes  restored  the  lad  to  life,  and  Demeter  supplied  the 
missing  member  by  one  of  ivory.  To  a  later  myth  belong  P.'s 
Phrygian  origin,  his  wandering  to  the  peninsula  called  after  him 
the  Isie  of  P.  (PdoponnesHs)^  and  his  marriage  with  Hippodamia 
(q.  v.).  She  bore  him  two  sons,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  whom 
sfie  instigated  to  the  murder  of  their  step-brother,  Chrysippus, 
a  crime  that  drew  down  on  the  house  of  Tantalus  its  final  doom. 
P.  was  honoured  at  Olympia  above  all  heroes,  and  his  tomb  was 
shown  near  the  banks  of  tne  Alpheus. 

Peltry  (Fr.  pdltterit,  •  furriery,*  from  Lat.  pellis,  *  a  skin '), 
the  skins  of  furred  animals.  The  pelt  is  either  the  undressed 
hide,  or  the  skin  prepared  without  the  removal  of  its  hairy  or 
woolly  covering.    A  pelisse  is  a  furred  coat  or  robe.    See  Funs 

AM)  FVUUXRY. 


Pelu'sium  (Gr.  '  clayey '),  a  city  of  Lower  Egvpt,  lay  about 
2\  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  easternmost  arm  of  the  Nile  delta, 
near  the  modem  Damietta.  It  is  the  Sin  of  Ezekiel  (xxx.  15, 16), 
who  terms  it  'the  stronghold  of  Egypt.'  The  *  great  anguish ' 
foretold  by  the  prophet  found  fulfilment  in  the  surrender  of  the 
city  to  Cambyses  (525),  to  Alexander  the  Great  (333),  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (173),  to  Marcus  Antonius  (55),  and  to 
Augustus  (31  B.C.).  P.  suffered  greatly  in  the  Persian  invasion 
of  501  A.  D.,  and  after  its  final  conquest  by  the  oJifs  in  the  7th 
c,  drops  out  of  history,  the  Ostium  Pelusiacum  becoming  choked 
with  sand. 

Pel'vis  (Lat,  pelvis^  *  a  basin  *),  the  name  applied  to  the  bony 
basin  or  girdle  giving  support  to  the  hind  limos  of  Vertebrata, 
and  formed  in  chief  by  the  *  haunch  bones.'    In  man,  the  P.  is 
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ADULT  HALB  PELVIS  SBBN  FROM  BKFOSE,  IN  THS  ERECT  ATTITUDE 

or  THE  BODY. 

I,  7t  anterior  extremities  of  the  crests  of  the  ilia  in  front  of  the  widest 
transverse  diameter  of  the  upper  or  false  pdvis ;  3,  4,  acetabula ;  5,  5, 
obturator  foramina ;  6,  sub'puoic  angle  or  ardi. 

formed  of  two  essa  inncminaia  or  haunch-bones,  which  are 
united  in  front  to  form  the  puHs^  and  between  which  the  Sacrum 
((}.  v.),  and  coccyXf  or  lower  portion  of  the  spine,  is  wedged  be- 
hmd.  The  false  P,  is  the  name  given  to  the  upper  and  expanded 
portion  of  the  basin,  as  defined  by  the  iluhpectineal  line.  The 
true  /l  is  the  deeoer  part  of  the  cavity  situated  bdow  this 
line,  and  is  of  smaller  capacity  than  the  false,  but  more  com- 
pletely basin-shaped.  The  iniet  of  the  P.  is  heart-shaped,  and 
IS  somewhat  encroached  upon  behind  l^  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum.  The  outlet  is  the  lower  circumference  of  the  P.  below 
the  pubis.  The  P.  is  regarded  as  possessing  three  chief  dia- 
meters— aniero-posterior  (or  saero-puoic\  transverse^  and  obHque, 
The  average  measurements  of  these  diameters  are  4  inches,  5 
inches,  and  5  iiiches  respectively.  The  cavity  of  the  true  P. 
contains  part  of  the  organs  of  generation^  the  bladder^  and  the 
rectum^  or  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine.  The  rectum 
lies  posteriorly,  within  the  curve  of  the  sacrum.  The  bladder 
is  partly  just  behind  the  symphysis  pttbis.  The  uterus  and 
vagina  m  the  female  are  between  the  bladder  and  rectum. 
In  the  erect  posture  of  the  body  the  pelvis  occupies  an 
oblique  position  in  reference  to  the  trunk.  The  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  instead  of  looking  anteriorly,  looks  downwards  and  for- 
wards, the  base  of  the  sacrum  in  the  female  being  about  four 
inches  higher  than  the  part  of  the  P.  or  symphysis  pubis.  The 
axes  of  the  P.  form  a  highly  important  study  m  reference 
to  the  mechanism  of  parturition.  The  plane  of  the  inlet  (as 
regards  the  true  P.)  lies  in  a  line  carried  from  the  base  of  the 
sacrum  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pubis.  If  this  line  be  inter- 
sected at  right  angles  at  about  its  middle  fay  another  line,  the 
latter  line  in  front  would  correspond  with  the  umbilicus  or  navet^ 
and  behind  with  the  middle  of  the  coccyx ;  the  axis  of  the  inlet 
being  thus  shown  to  be  directed  downwards  and  backwards. 
The  axis  of  the  outlet  is  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  and 
the  axis  of  the  cavity  is  curved.  The  female  P.  differs  from  that 
of  the  nule  in  being  as  a  whole  lighter ;  the  bones  are  of  more 
slender  make,  and  their  muscmar  ridges  are  less  plainly 
marked.    The  hollows  of  the  ilia  or  haunch-bones  are  shallower 
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,    .  K     .  ••N  •     ♦    'K'  .iUi  ate  mo»e  widely 

^     .u     v-.   ^     '     i^    -iCvVici   hreaUih.      The 

1%  .  _       _ 


.u.a  tu  the  male,  and  the 
•s  .^     I  ....t^.*\v"  s.auiii».U*ri  are  acquired 


^       ...   s'.»  ^i   -v'  ''  xhowri  it  to  be  composed 

.....     I....  i..*^  vs»no.>»   toj;elhcr  with  the 

*    ,.    \    »,..*..>'. I V si.     b/ach  Qs  innominatum 

»  ,.      .  .    x.  \..*..,  \»h.w^  m  the  adult  are  firmly 
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,iitt  iIm»  ..!•.*»'••  (i»  »'>«  i/rfcedJng  figure,  and  illttstratlng, 

,,  ,  nil  h,  il.«.  |»iiM'f|ial  iliffercnccH  between  the  male  and 

I  Itt.  iiiuiil'i-M  iK'li'  ^t<  (h«  ha^nxt.  parts  as  in  the  preceding 
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I  \  .J .  il.M      A I    I'irfli  lli^  Oirre  Ixjncs  are  distinct,  the 

,,..»  .  ..<i|'l'i«ly  ».>.ll»'-/)  at  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 

i'l,.   u  Hn".  i-ii<i..>  iihilr  to  form  the  cup-shaped  cavity 

I  It,     .<    t,if-u/um,   wlii'li  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh- 

I  ,.,     |„   It,..  i<.iii..(iioti  tt\  \Un  hip-joint.     The  bones  entering 
,,.,  ,  II, .  I  ,H,|.<*iiii'#»i  hi  f.aih  innominate  bone  are  respectively 

I  ,,  '  ,M  H.  M.'.  HinKi,  hfhunn,  ^xA pubis.     The  ilium  forms  the 

II  .(I  n'  I  '**.  I  ^.'-I'Mi'l/'l  i-Ti  of  'la/jh  haunch-bone,  and  appears 

,,,.,,,,Hi».«H<«  or  JU  hip.     The  iuhium  is  the  lower  part  of 

II..    iMHM'h  t^''».'.,    H»   fMMr'Alti/r«    Ixring   represented   by  the 
'  I  ..M'«  »  . , '   '''••''•  *'•«  f'^^'^'  ffftrnn  the  front  portion  of  the  P., 

I     M,.|.  wi«   •)»'.  k,i/ntii   t^rmrrative    organs.      The  i/ium  is 

,  ,  .)ii  HM  1  mm»"  *  )«  ffohf/arid  fiecply  concave  behind.     The 

/   ,/  •/*  ii  li"-  or  iw*.  ill  «m  f'/frru  fhe  wcll-rccognised  *  flank/ and 

I.  ,  «n-i.l<ii»'.i»'  *o  n»«  rM'j/.l':<  which  constitute  the  walls  of 

II,.    ^h\ofUi*h.     lu  \f00*:r  \r4ti  t:n'.CT%  Into  the  formation  of  the 

,,  ./ t^/n/tt//i,     'i\tf.  fsifrnnl  turface  of  the  bone  gives  origin  to 

II,'    >/,  I  '  I'*  *^  "'*  ♦/•i''o/.l^  ;  ihc  anterior  face  is  hollowed  for 

///-<  n*  ih't  ^i*'.  '»**^\  ti»^  inUrnnl  surface  articulates  with  the 

_  ,iu      i  I**-  iiilttunt  \%  %  thrce-«idcd  bone,  with  a  prominent 

/,,/.  /'/.///,  o»>   *fh\'S\  iK*!  SifAy  xfM%  in  sitting,  and  which  gives 

,,,  ,  h./z-s'.*  'o  i'*t>ttk%  iinj/'/ftant  fnuMilcs.     The /w^/f  consists  of 

„   lvnt^'4nt-4t  H*A  •  tlftffnHtftf^  ramus.     The  inner  extremity  of 

M'  ^"' ^/,  '''  i,//»i///r»»*i  f4rfiuj(,  joins  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 

J     i/«  V////>   ''•«:   'pw*/i«/  wMile  the  descending  ramus  unites 

.<,,!,   Ifr'.  f**  u»  tm   J^Iow.     'Ihc  aeriabuium,  or  socket  for  the 

I,  .,  I  >A  »••''  "'  /'»  >/''''',  »«  *  drrn,  cup-shaped  cavity,  the  rim  of 

4  ,..-tt  ,"  »'^''/*'»'  »♦  o**^  jx^irit  (the  cotyloid  notch)  through  which 

I    , ,  I  /M««  t  «r'^f   t*^rf*:%  f/a««  inwards  to  the  hip-joint.     The 

„i.hu>4h,t  funitnfti  }\  *  Jarjjc  opening  between  the  ischium  and 

\„>.  ,« .  '  s  o^'i  .r,»j/</l  in  the  male,  and  somewhat  triangular  in 

/  ,1  rA^'A  ;,<«o  t  K;kv<»  n^H  A  R,  and  even  m  the  mammalia,  as 
^  w  ,f,^.,.i,*^i\  »//  •>,-»  wha|*-»,  the  P.  may  be  represented  in  a  very 
, .,  .i^.i"*fi  /'/Mii»i//»i,  In  liirdn  (.^kave  in  the  ostriches)  the 
^  V  /•  .  '/^  »».^  /'.  <»/'•  r.ot  un jtcd  to  form  a  pubis  symphysis,  the 
/,     u  '  '*  ■    -Of*  '^  c/»«  i'.  having  reference  probably  to  the  process 

///,/./,  /  ^//  ///>  /'  0/nfu«ion»  of  the  walls  of  the  P.  are 
inf  f  t'fth*t>'m  ii'ffn  Ih*  pa>'a(jc  of  carriagc-whecls  over  the  body, 
lt>,„t  //,.i^*«,  ^I'kt,  if.  fra/:ture  of  the  P.  is  usually  a  very 
^,« ''.  t',**t.  "'•'*  »f"-/»ally  liccaufce  of  the  great  violence  by 
„f,  ,  ,-'•  ..  •••1/  \,t'Att'e.<if  nud  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  pelvic 
f,,  ,.,^  i'mft  ,1  fr^f'nt*%  may  involve  little  or  no  danger,  and 
f,ji  it'  •»  #/.'».*  »^/o<  'I  r'  I  i^  required,  !)Ul  the  prognosis  will  dc- 


pend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  visceral 
lesion.  In  the  disease  of  the  bones  called  Rickets  (q.  y.),  the 
P.  is  often  very  much'deformed,  its  outlet  being  narrowed,  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  pressed  towards  each  other,  and  the 
pubic  arch  widened,  or  the  pubes  pressed  backwards  towards 
the  sacro- vertebral  angle,  and  the  ischia  thrust  outwards.  There 
are  cases  on  record  in  which  the  P.  is  retarded  in  development, 
so  as  to  retain  in  mature  life  the  same  relative  size  of  infancy. 
Deformity  of  the  P.  may  be  of  comparatively  little  importance 
in  the  male,  but  it  is  always  of  serious  importance  in  the  female, 
as  complicating  the  function  of  childbirth.  Female  children, 
therefore,  affected  with  rickets  should  be  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  care,  so  as  to  avoid  deformity  of  the  P.,  which  may  render 
natural  parturition  an  impossibility.  Abscess  of  the  P.  may  be 
caused  by  disease  of  the  bones,  or  of  the  soft  parts  or  by  the 
gravitation  of  matter  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  spinal 
column.  In  such  cases  the  abscess  should  not  be  interfered 
with  until  it  is  on  the  point  of  bursting,  and  then  it  should 
be  opened  and  subsequently  dressed  on  strictly  antiseptic  prin- 
ciples. 

Pem'broke  (Cymr.  penn  and  bro,  '  the  head  of  the  district  *), 
a  town  in  S.  Wales,  on  a  navigable  creek  of  the  Milford  Haven, 
9i  miles  W.  of  Tenby  by  rail,  and  264  W.  by  N.  of  London. 
It  consists  mainly  of  a  long  irregular  street,  gradually  ascend- 
ing westward  to  a  bold  rocky  promontory  on  which  stands  the 
remains  of  P.  Castle.  The  stronghold  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Gilbert  Strongbow,  Earl  of  P.,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I, 
and  within  it  Henry  VII.  was  bom  in  1457.  In  1648  the 
Royalists  held  it  against  Cromwell  for  six  weeks.  The  circular 
keep  is  75  feet  high  and  163  feet  in  circuit  at  the  base,  with 
walls  14  feet  thick.  Almost  the  only  buildings  of  interest  in 
the  town  are  the  church  of  St  Michael,  in  Norman  style,  and 
that  of  St.  Mary,  with  a  large  square  tower,  P.  Dock  or  Pater, 
24  miles  W.  and  opposite  Milford,  is  a  seaport  and  the  W.  ter- 
minus of  the  P.  and  Tenby  Railway.  The  Government  marine 
works  cover  an  area  of  80  acres,  and  comprise  graving  docks, 
slips,  and  basins,  engine-houses,  foundries,  and  workshops. 
Fortifications  enclosing  the  dockyard  have  been  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  over  ;£'250,ooo.  There  is  some  foreign  as  well  as 
considerable  coasting  trade,  and  steamers  ply  to  Bristol,  Water- 
ford,  &c.  Small  vessels  laden  with  anthracite  coal,  during  spring 
tides  can  reach  the  small  quay  of  P.  itself,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
castle.  P.,  with  Tenby,  Milford,  and  Wiston,  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  Pop.  of  P.  in  1871,  15,450;  of  P.  Dock, 
9534. 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1347, 
by  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  w.is 
richly  endowed  by  Henry  VI.  It  is  governed  by  a  master,  and 
has  thirteen  fellowships  (four  of  them  clerical)  and  twenty-four 
scholarships,  viz.,  three  of  ;f8o,  nine  of;f 60,  six  of  £^0,  and  six 
of  ;f  20,  besides  the  Bowes  Scholarship  of  £60,  and  the  Black- 
rode  Exhibition  of  £jo.  The  chap>el  was  designed  by  Wren, 
and  new  buildings  are  now  (1878)  in  course  of  erection,  includ- 
ing a  library  90  feet  in  length.  P.  C.  presents  to  twelve  livings, 
and  in  1877  had  104  members  of  the  senate,  79  undergraduates, 
and  238  members  on  the  boards. 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  originally  Broadgates  Hall, 
was  founded  by  James  I.  in  1624,  at  the  cost  of  Thomas  Tcsdale, 
of  Glympton,  Oxfordshire,  and  Richard  Wighbrick,  of  Ilsley, 
Berks,  and  took  its  name  from  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  University.  It  is  governed 
by  a  master,  and  has  ten  fellowships  and  twenty-four  scholar- 
ships, six  of  the  latter  being  open  to  competition.  P.  C. 
presents  to  seven  livings,  and  in  1876  had  168  members  of 
convocation,  84  undergraduates,  and  297  members  on  the 
books. 

Pem'brokeahire,  the  most  westerly  county  of  Wales,  is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  St.  George's  Channel,  S.  by  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  E.  by  Cardigan  and  Caermarthen.  Area,  393,682 
statute  acres ;  pop.  (1871)  91,998*  The  county,  the  southern 
promontory  that  continues  the  sweep  of  coast-land  enclosing 
Cardigan  Bay,  has  an  irregular  outline,  indented  chiefly  by  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  and  by  the  long,  jagged 
inlet  of  Milford  Haven,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  natural  harbours. 
The  principal  projections  of  the  coast,  which  in  great  part  is  wild 
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and  precipitous,  are  St  David's  Head,  St.  Ann's  Head  (the  horns 
of  St.  Bride's  Bay),  St.  Govan's  Head,  and  Penbrush  Point. 
Off  St.  David's  H^  are  the  islets  Ramsey,  N.  and  S.  Bishop, 
&C. ;  opposite  St  Ann's  Head,  Skomer  Island,  Skokham  Island, 
and  the  Smalls.  In  the  N.  the  Percelley  Hills  traverse  the 
county,  and  terminate  in  St.  David's  Head,  attaining  a  height  of 
1754  feet  The  surface  generally  is  hilly  and  fertile,  while  the 
streams  are  very  small,  the  onlv  considerable  ones  being  the  E. 
and  W.  Cleddatt,  entering  Milford  Haven,  and  the  Teivy,  on 
the  N.W.  boundary.  In  1876  there  were  57,850  acres  under 
com  crops,  13,702  under  green  crops,  35,610  in  clover,  sanfoin, 
and  glasses  in  rotation,  and  186,035  of  permanent  pasture. 
Barley,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  the  leading  crops. 
The  number  of  horses  was  (1876)  X3«363  ;  of  cattle,  78,506 ;  of 
sheep,  113,234;  and  of  pigs,  24,895.  P.  has  a  mild,  humid 
climates  ilie  great  S.  Wales  coalfield  enters  the  county,  but 
the  anthracite  seams  vary  in  thickness  from  6  feet  to  only  a  few 
inches.  There  is  also  some  lead,  iron,  and  slate  wroueht  The 
county  sends  one  member  to  Parliament  Besides  Haverford- 
west, the  county  town,  the  centres  of  population  are  St  David's, 
Pembroke,  MiUbid,  and  Tenby.  P.  nas  a  singularly  interesting 
locad  history.  Such  names  as  Hasgard,  Freystrop  (doubtless 
Freystkarf)^  and  Milford  (a  true  fiord)  point  to  early  Scandma- 
▼ian  occupation.  The  English  district  in  the  S.  of  P.,  or  '  Little 
England  oeyond  Wales,'  is  the  latest  Teutonic  settlement  in 
Britain.  From  the  direct  witness  of  William  of  Malmesbury, 
and  other  contemporary  writers,  Henry  I.,  among  his  measures 
to  keep  the  Welsh  in  order,  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings  in 
Dyfed,  the  modem  P.  The  colonists  seem  to  have  thoroughly 
ousted  the  Briton,  for  the  one  speech  of  the  district  is  English, 
and  most  of  the  places  have  received  fresh  names.  How  the 
Flemings  came  to  speaik  English  is  a  standing  local  puzzle.  But 
Flemish  and  English  are  both  dialects  of  Low  Dutch,  and  closely 
resembled  each  other  in  the  12th  c.  The  English  district  is 
naturally  rich  in  castles. 

Pemxnlcaxi,  or  Pemloan,  a  kind  of  preserved  meat  ori- 
ginally prepared  by  the  North  American  Indians,  which  con- 
sisted of  buffalo  flesh  or  venison  deprived  of  its  moisture  by 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  afterwards  pounded  and  packed 
into  bladders  for  future  use.  Similar  preparations  of  beef  have 
been  furnished  to  various  British  Arctic  expeditions.  As  an 
article  of  food  P.  has  little  value,  and  other  preserved  meats, 
which  retain  more  of  the  nutritive  elements  of  meat,  have  entirely 
displaced  it    See  Pueservation  of  Food. 

Pein'j;>hi^iis,  or  Poxii'i>holyx  is  a  skin  disease,  the  erup* 
tion  consisting  of  large  bullae,  usuallv  preceded  by  fever  and 
constitutional  disturbance^  and  locally  by  irritation  and  itching. 
When  the^  bunt  they  are  succeeded  by  large  brown  crusts.  The 
scabs  (all  m  the  course  of  three  weeks,  leaving  the  skin  beneath 
of  a  dusky  red  hue,  but  perfectly  sound.  When  the  bullae  appear 
at  once,  the  affection  terminates  in  one  or  two  weeks,  but  when 
they  are  developed  at  successiveperiods  the  disease  may  extend 
to  three  weeks  or  a  month.  Tne  disease  is  one  of  debility, 
£ivoured  byintemperance,  bad  diet,  or  cold,  or  it  may  be  due  to 
syphilis.  The  acute  form  may  be  treated  by  cooling  medicines, 
nutritious  diet,  and  mild  local  dressings.  In  the  chronic  fomi 
tonics  should  be  employed,  especially  mineral  acids  and  quinine, 
hydriodate  of  potass  and  arsenic.  The  inflamed  skin  should  be 
anointed  with  benzoated  zinc  ointment,  or  dusted  over  with  the 
oxide  of  zinc  or  starch  powder. 

Pen.    See  Pens. 

Pe'nal  fier'vitade.  The  difficulties  of  finding  colonies  for 
the  transport  of  criminals  has  made  it  necessary  to  substitute  P. 
S.  for  transportation.  Preceding  Acts  are  amended  .by  27  and  28 
Vict  c.  47,  under  which  no  sentence  to  P.  S.  for  any  offence 
committed  after  1864  is  to  be  for  fewer  than  five  years.  A  former 
conviction  for  felony  makes  the  shortest  term  of  the  sentence 
seven  years.  The  Crown  may  grant  a  license  to  convicts  to  be 
at  large  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Channel  Islands,  or  in  part 
of  the  same.    See  Ticket  of  Leave. 

Fan'altiM  (Fr.  phuUUis,  from  Lat  pemahs,  *  penal ').  Anv 
one  tailing  to  perform  any  act  to  which  he  has  become  hovoki^ 
will  be  liable  m  damage  to  the  person  who  suffers  by  his  breach 
d  agreement  But  in  estimating  this  dama|;et  when  there  has 
been  no  fraud,  indirect  damage  is  npt  taken  mto  amount   Thus 


the  fiuHire  to  pay  money  at  a  stipulated  date  may  occasion  indi- 
rect damage  to  the  creditor,  but  the  law  cannot  estimate  this, 
therefore  the  creditor's  legal  claim  is  limited  to  the  princip^ 
sum  with  interest,  and  the  expenses  to  which  he  has  been  put 
Statutory  penalties  can,  as  a  general  rule,  be  sued  for  by  any 
one,  and  statutes  not  unfreqnently  declare  that  the  person  suing 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  P.  which  it  imposes. 
It  is  usual  when  a  penalty  is  imposed  on  an  offence  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  state  a  maximum  sum,  leaving  the  modification 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

Pen'ance  (Lat.  pctnitentid)  was  the  system  of  discipline  to 
which  persons  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  gross  and 
scandalous  offences  were  required  to  submit  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  before  being  readmitted  to  communion,  as  outward 
proof  of  their  inward  penitence  and  remorse.  (See  Excommu- 
nication.) As  those  excommunicated  were  supposed,  like  the 
unbaptized,  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  they  had,  like 
the  Catechumens  (q.  v.),  to  undergo  a  period  of  probation  under 
the  name  of  penitents.  Penitentiary  (q.  v. )  priests  were  appointed 
at  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution  (2^0),  and  by  the  end  of 
the  3d  c.  the  Penitents  were  divided  into  four  classes :  the 
Weepers,  the  Hearers,  the  Kneelers,  the  Co-standers;  the  last 
three  corresponding  with  the  Catechumens. 

When  a  penitent  desired  to  be  admitted  to  do  public  P.,  and 
his  petition  was  granted,  he  received  imposition  of  hands  from 
the  bishop,  and  was  obliged  to  change  his  dress  for  one  of  sack- 
cloth, to  make  confession  of  his  sin,  '  to  prostrate  himself  before 
the  presbyters  of  the  Church,  to  kneel  before  the  friends  of  God, 
and  beg  of  all  the  brethren  that  they  would  become  intercessors 
for  his  pardon.'  According  to  some  canons  they  had  also  to 
sprinkle  ashes  on  their  head,  or  even  their  whole  body ;  to  shave 
their  head  if  a  man,  or  cut  their  hair  or  go  with  it  dishevelled 
and  wear  a  veil  if  a  woman ;  to  fast  privately,  and  especially  to 
observe  all  public  lasts;  to  abstain  from  all  ablutions,  from 
marrying,  and,  if  married,  from  the  marriage  bed ;  always  to 

Eray  kneeling,  and  to  show  great  liberality  to  the  poor.  In 
iter  times  corporal  austerities,  as  the  endurance  of  heat  and 
cold,  the  weanng  of  hair-shirts,  flagellations,  &c.,  and  menial 
oflices,  as  burying  the  dead,  &c,  were  largely  introduced.  The 
time  of  P.  usually  lasted  several  years ;  sometimes  even  to  the 
hour  of  death.  In  Africa  and  Spain  readmission  was  denied 
for  ever  for  certain  offences,  unless  a  martyr  interceded  for  the 
penitent 

Step  by  step  the  system  was  made  more  minute  and  elaborate. 
P.  was  extenoed  to  all  sins,  even  the  most  secret ;  but  alongside 
of  this  means  were  devised  for  relaxing  its  primitive  severity, 
and  for  granting  dispensation.  The  practice  of  auricular  con- 
fession, which  had  originated  with  the  Penitentiary  priests, 
and  which  had  fallen  into  entire  disuse  in  the  East,  acquired 
ever-increasing  importance  in  the  West  Thus  those  who 
voluntarily  confessed  to  a  priest  were  thereby  exempted  from 
performing  public  P.,  and  received  absolution  before  under- 
going the  private  P.  which  was  imposed,  although  not  at 
once  admitted  to  communion.  The  barbarous  races  of  Europe 
long  resisted  the  system  of  P.,  and  the  system  which  was 
imposed  upon  them  about  the  8th  c.  was  an  accommodation  to 
their  own  customs.  They  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
pecuniary  mulcts,  which  had  been  adopted  into  their  jurisprud- 
ence, so  that  by  paying  a  fine  a  thief  or  a  murderer  could  escape 
the  punishment  due  to  his  crime.  The  regulations  of  P.  amone 
them  had  regard  to  the  same  customs,  and  persons  were  allowed 
to  escape  the  P.  to  which  they  were  hable  by  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  The  mtem  of  P.  had  received  a  great 
impulse  by  the  publication  of  the  Penitential  of  Theodore  of 
Canterbury  (about  670),  in  which  sins  and  penances  were  syste- 
matically c]assified,y6mung  a  complete  coniessor*s  vadt  mecum  ; 
but  it  was  gradually  subverted  alter  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  Indulgences  (q.  v.),  which  was  first  adopted  amone  the 
barbarians,  and  when  found  to  be  very  profitable  to  the  bishops, 
was  adopted  in  the  I2th  c.  on  a  gigantic  scale  I7  the  Popes. 

The  early  custom  of  associating  P.  with  baptism,  by  making 
a  distinction  between  sins  committed  before  and  after  baptism, 
led  the  Schoolmen  (q.  v.)  to  class  P.  among  the  sacraments. 
According  to  fiilly  developed  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  the 
matter  of  the  sacrament  is  the  contrition  or  remorse,  th^  Con-, 
fession,  which  must  be  auricular,  and  the  Satisfaction.  The 
form  is  the  act  of  absolution  by  the  priest 
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At  the  Reformation  the  Reformers  desired  to  return  to  the 
nsaees  of  the  primittre  Churdi  in  respect  of  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  relaxation  of  which  they  regarded  as 
one  great  cause  otthe  uiiversal  corruption  of  religion  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church.  Accordingly  a  yery  rigorous  system  was 
established  at  Geneva  by  Calvin,  was  adopted  to  some  extent 
by  the  English  Puritans,  and  more  fully  by  the  Scotch  Reformers. 
In  Scotland,  any  one  guilty  of  gross  and  scandalous  sin  had  to 
appear  at  the  church  door  dressed  in  sackcloth  while  the  congre- 
gation  were  assembling,  and  afterwards  take  their  place  in  full 
view  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  after  confession  of  their  sin 
be  rebuked  by  the  minister  therefor.  But,  just  as  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  full  rigour  of  this  P.  began  to  be  remitted  on  pay* 
ment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  on  charitable  purposes, 
and  it  has  now  dwindled  down  to  a  rebuke  by  the  kirk-session. 
See  Church  Disciplins. 

Penang^,  Palo  (/.a,  'betel-nut  island*),  or  Prince  of 
Wales'  lalaiid,  a  British  possession  included  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  (q.  v.),  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Strait  of  Malacca,  opposite  Wellesley  Province,  on  the  mainland 
of  the  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  7  miles 
wide.  Area,  lois  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1071)  61,797,  of  whom  20,355 
were  Malays,  23,911  Chinese  (5x20  femsiles),  56x5  Klings,  a 
native  race,  3160  Jawi-pakans,  3S48  Hindus,  1077  Bengalis, 
besides  343  Europeans,  many  Arabs,  Javanese,  Siamese,  &c. 
The  island  is  14  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
well- wooded  mountain  ridge  of  granite  and  mica  schist,  which  in 
the  N.,  at  the  sanatorium  of  Strawberry  Hill,  reaches  a  height  of 
2922  feet.  P.  is  visited  daily  by  a  grateful  sea-breeze,  and  has  a 
temperature  in  the  coast-lands  of  from  80"  to  90**,  and  at  Straw- 
berry Hill  of  62"  to  75^  Rain  falls  during  all  except  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year.  On  the  W.  and  S.W.  coasts  are  the 
plantations,  and  along  the  £.  coast  stretches  a  fertile  and 
populous  belt  of  land,  laid  out  for  the  most  part  in  gardens. 
The  chief  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  cloves,  pepper,  nutmegs, 
ginger,  rice,  sago,  and  timber.  P.  is  also  rich  in  fruits.  The 
capital,  George  Town,  lies  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  and 
had  a  pop.  in  1871  of  30,729.  Its  harbour,  defended  bv  Port 
Comwallis,  is  safe  and  commodious.  P.  was  acquired  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  1786,  and  is  now  under  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coundl  of  the 
Struts  Settlements. 

Penang  Lawyers  is  a  name  given  in  the  trade  to  the  stems 
of  two  species  of  small  fan-palms  (ZAmo/a),  natives  of  Pulo- 
Penang.  They  are  imported  in  the  rough  state,  and  after  being 
made  smooth  and  polisned  are  manafactured  into  walking-sticks. 

Pena'tes.    See  Lares. 

Pen'oil  (Old  Fr.  pined  (mod.  Fr.  pmuau\  from  Lat  fenkil^ 
lum^  a  dim.  of  ptnis^  '  a  tail '),  a  term  applied  to  two  kmds  of 
instruments^  one  a  small  hair-brush  usea  oy  painters  and  artists 
in  laying  on  colours,  the  other  a  cylinder  of  wood  containing  a 
slender  rod  of  plumbago,  coloured  chalk,  or  prepared  slate^  for 
use  in  writing  or  drawing.  A  thin  naked  cylinder  of  slate  is 
also  called  a  slate«P.,  but  a  similar  rod  of  coloured  chalk  is 
termed  a  Crayon  (q.  v.).  Artists'  pencib  are  made  of  the  hair  of 
the  sable,  badger,  camel,  or  hog,  or  of  swan's  down,  secured  to 
a  wooden  handle. 

Biack'lead  P,  (familiarly  so  called,  although  the  name  is  mis- 
leading, since  they  contain  no  lead)  were  first  employed  in  Italy 
in  the  i6th  c  (Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions).  Previously  a 
styU  formed  of  lead  and  tin  was  used  for  drawing  lines  on  paper. 
These  lines,  however,  were  very  faint  as  compued  with  the  black- 
lead  coloured  marks  of  native  plumbago,  and  probably  that  sub- 
stance acquired  its  name  of  black-lead  as  much  from  this  circum- 
stance as  from  its  general  appearance.  Keswick,  in  Cumberland, 
lias  lone  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  black-lead  P.  manufacture 
in  England,  the  plumbago  being  found  in  a  very  pure  state  at 
Borrowdale,  and  from  it  the  best  English  lead  penals  are  made. 
Formerly  the  Uads  were  cut  from  dips  sawn  off  the  block  as 
taken  from  the  mine ;  but  since  the  supply  of  large  pieces  of 
plumbago  b^an  to  fail,  the  small  firaigments  have  been  utilised 
for  the  purpose  by  an  ingenious  process  devised  by  Mr.  Brocke- 
don.  The  fragments  are  reduced  to  powder  and  then  compacted 
by  moderate  pressure.  Thorough  cohesion  is  not  obtainable  by 
simple  pressure,  on  account  of  the  particles  of  air  resident  inUie 
interstices  of  the  mass ;.  the  air  must  therefore  be  renx>ved.   lliis 


is  done  by  glueinp^  paper  all  round  a  block,  then  perforating  the 
paper,  to  aUow  the  air  to  escape,  and  exhausting  it  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  The  orifice  is  then  closed  with  a  wafer, 
and  the  compacted  block  is  afterwards  properly  solidified  hj 
hydraulic  pressure,  and  may  then  be  sawn  with  as  great  facility 
as  the  native  mineraL  Inferior  qualities  of  plumbago,  derived 
from  foreign  sources,  are,  after  being  washed  and  purified,  simi- 
larly formed  into  artificial  blocks.  Only  the  first  quality  of  lead 
pencils  is  made  from  pure  plumbaga  The  numerous  inferior 
varieties  are  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  day. 
in  varjring  proportions,  by  the  method  invented  by  M.  Conte 
of  Paris.  The  two  ingredients  are  separately  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  after  the  plumbago  has  been  odcined,  they  are 
ground  together,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  water  into  a 
homogeneous  paste.  The  leads  are  moulded  from  the  pasty 
mass  oy  pressing  it  into  narrow  grooves  (square  in  transverse 
section)  cut  in  a  wooden  board.  When  dry  the  moulded  rods 
are  shaken  out,  and  are  next  hardened  by  exposure  in  a  crucible 
to  a  high  temperature.  Another  method  of  forming  the  leads  is 
to  force  the  pasty  mixture,  partly  freed  from  moisture,  through  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  press,  the  threads  so  obtained 
being  afterwards  cut  into  lengths  and  baked  as  alreadyfmentioned. 
The  wooden  cases  in  which  the  P.  leads  are  enclosed  are  gener- 
ally prepared  from  the  P.  cedar  {Juniperus  virginiana).  The 
w<>od  is  cut  into  slips  by  machinery,  and  those  slips  which  are  to 
receive  the  leads  are  grooved.  The  grooves  are  filled  with  the 
leads,  and  the  ungrooved  slips  of  wood  are  then  glued  on  as 
covers.  After  drying,  the  parallelopiped  rods  thus  constructed 
are  rounded  in  a  cutting  machine,  trien  polished,  varnished,  and 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  letters  indicating 
the  Quality  of  the  lead  P.  The  best  Keswick  pencils  are  simply 
polisned  and  not  varnished.  The  letters  stamped  on  pencils  are 
H,  signifying  hard ;  HH,  harder ;  and  HHH,  very  hard ;  B,  for 
black ;  BE,  blacker ;  BBB,  very  black ;  and  HB  when  hard  and 
black.  There  are  also  degress  o{  fineness  indicated  by  the  letter 
F.  Coloured  pencils  are  made  m  a  similar  fashion,  only  the 
earthy  material  is  not  baked,  because  heat  would  destroy  the 
colour. 

Pencil  cases,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties  in  general 
use,  were  invented  by  Mr.  Mordan  in  1822,  and  the  small 
cylinders  of  plumbaco  which  they  contain  are  formed  by  forcing 
SQuare  strips  through  circular  holes  drilled  in  ruby,  the  hardness 
of  the  plumbago  necessitating  the  employment  of  that  precious 
material. 


»,  a  famous  Mercian  king  of  the  7th  c  who  for  a  time 
successfully  resisted  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  England.  In 
626,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  ascended  the  throne.  A  heathen 
reaction  was  l^ginning  to  show  itself  in  several  of  the  English 
states — Kent,  East  Anglia,  and  Essex.  In  this  movement  P. 
saw  a  chance  of  Mercia  freeing  itself  from  the  overlordship  of 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  allying  himself  with 
the  Cymric  prince  Cadwallon,  he  attacked  and  slew  Eadwine 
(q.  V.)  at  Hatfield  in  633.  Nine  years  later  he  defeated  and 
slew  Oswald,  the  successor  of  Eadwine,  at  Maserfield.  P.  now 
stood  supreme  in  England.  Northumbria  alone  stubbornly 
resisted  his  overlordship,  though  year  by  year  he  wasted  the 
land  in  ruthless  invasions.  Nor  could  he  extirpate  Christianity, 
or  daunt  the  courage  of  its  missionaries.  Everywhere  they  were 
at  work,  and  his  power  was  quietly  undermined  in  spite  of  his 
valour  and  craft.  His  own  son,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  the 
Middle  English,  received  baptism  from  the  monks  of  Lindis- 
fame.  At  last  the  extension  of  Northumbrian  influence  along 
the  eastern  coast  stirred  the  aged  monarch  to  a  fresh,  and,  as  it 
proved,  a  final  struggle.  In  his  eightieth  year  he  marched 
against  Oswi,  the  Northumbrian  king.  The  two  armies  met  st 
Winwidfield,  by  Leeds,  in  665.  P.  was  utterly  routed,  and  fell 
along  with  thirty  men  of  kingly  family.  '  The  river  over  which 
the  Mercians  fled  was  swollen  with  a  great  rain  ;  it  swept  away 
the  fragments  of  the  heathen  host,  and  the  cause  of  the  older 
gods  was  lost  for  ever.'  See  Bede's  Hist  EccL  Gent,  AngL;  The 
English  Chronicle;  and  Green's  History  of  the  English  People 

(1877). 

Pen'daat,  in  later  Gothic  and  Elizabethan  architecture,  an 
ornamental  piece  of  stone  or  timber  depending  from  a  roof  or 
vault  On  stone  vaulting  the  pendants  are  sometimes  very  large 
and  richly  carved.  Of  these,  Henry  VIL's  chapel  at  Westmin- 
ster contains  fine  spectmens. 
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Pen'danti  or  Penn'ant,  a  long,  narrow,  tapering  flag  carried 
at  the  main-mast  head  of  a  ship  of  war  to  diow  that  she  is  com- 
missioned. The  Broad  P.  is  a  square  piece,  carried  (in  the  same 
way)  on  a  commodore's  shipw  The  Rudder  P,  is  a  rope  fixed 
by  a  chain  to  the  mdder,  to  prevent  it  from  being'  lost  when 
unshipped. 

Peaden'tiTe  (from  Lat  ptndere^  'to  hang'),  in  architec- 
tnre,  that  portion  of  a  groined  or  vaulted  ceiling  which,  spring- 
ing from  the  capital  of  any  pillar,  is  enclosed  by  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  arches,  and  bounded  by  their  apexes. 

Pen'dletoiit  a  saburb  of  Manchester,  2  miles  dbtant  on  the 
I  mainrood  to  Bolton,  also  a  station  on  the  W.  section  of  the 
!  Lanoshire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  It  is  a  part  of  the  borough 
of  Salford,  to  which  municipality  it  has  belonged  since  1852.  On 
the  Ecdes  Old  and  New  Roacfs  leading  W.,  manv  villas  have 
been  erected  by  Manchester  merchants.  The  popu  has  increased 
rapidly  of  late  years  from  the  great  development  of  the  indus- 
tries of  cotton  and  flax-spinning  calico-printing,  and  dyeing.  In 
the  vicinity  are  extensive  collieries.    Popi  (1871)  2Si4^ 

Pen'dnlnxn  is  any  body  which  oscillates  under  the  action  of 
gravity  about  one  of  its  points  which  is  fixed.  A  heavy  mass  or 
b<A  suspended  from  a  pomt  by  a  light  rod  or  string  is  the  ordinary 
form  of  simple  P.,  and  is  the  simplest  form  under  which  the 
peculiarities  of  P.  motion  can  be  studied.  Suppose  then 
a  sphere  of  weight,  W^  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  by  a  thin 
ro<^  wbose  weight  may  be  n^lccted,  compared  to  that  of  the 
bob ;  and  let  the  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  be  represented  by  /.  This  distance  is  the 
length  of  the  P.,  since  the  mass  of  the  bob  may  be  regarded  as 
"concentrated  at  its  centre  of  inertia,  which  is  in  this  case  its 
centre  of  figure.  For  any  P.  the  point  at  which  the  mass  may 
be  r^arded  as  concentrated  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
The  condition  that  the  P.  should  be  in  stable  equilibrium  is  that 
the  centre  of  oscillation  should  be  vertically  below  the  centre 
of  suspension.  When  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  a  displace- 
ment of  the  bob  to  either  side  will  call  into  existence  a  force 
tending  to  bring  it  back  again  \  and  if  this  force  be  permitted  to 
act  wiuout  restraint,  the  P.  will  return  to  its  mean  position  and 
continue  to  oscillate  about  it  If  the  arc  of  oscillation  is  small 
compared  to  the  length  of  the  P.,  the  motion  is  very 
approximately  simple  harmonic  motion,  and  the  P.  is  nearly 
isochronous.  That  is,  the  time  of  oscillation  through  difierent 
lengths  of  arc  is  the  same,  provided  the  arcs  are  all  small  It  is 
given  by  the  formula  : — 

7'=2irV~ 
g 

when  V  b  the  constant  3. 141 59 ,  and  ^is  the  acceleration 

doe  to  gravity  in  one  second.  Hence  the  time  of  one  half- 
osctOation  or  the  beat  of  the  P.  is  equal  numerically  to 

Here  it  is  obaerved  that  mass  does  not  enter.  In  other  words, 
the  material  of  which  the  bob  is  composed  does  not  affect 
the  time  of  oscillation,  lliis  was  experimentally  proved  by 
Newton,  and  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  weight  of^a  bodv — 
Lr.,  the  attractionSof  the  earth  upon  a  body — ^b  proportional  to 
the  mass  of  the  body.  And  hence  every  body  is  equally  accele- 
rated under  the  action  of  gravity.  A  glance  at  the  formula,  which 
gives  the  time  of  swing  of  a  P.,  suggests  at  once  an  experimental 
method  for  caknlating  this  acceleration.  Squaring  both  cides  of 
♦JMfc  eanatiOQ 

and  tiansfonning,  there  results  the  equation 

where,  of  oxtaxnt^z  is  expressed  in  the  units  of  length  and  time 
duMen.  When  the  foot  and  second  are  taken  at  Edinburgh, 
^r:  32*207  ;  when  the  centimetre  and  second  are  employed, 
:  ^=981.  Or,  in  words,  at  the  end  of  each  successive  second, 
the  velocity  of  a  falling  body  is  accelerated  by  32*2  feet,  or  981 
centimetres.  Any  body  which,  like  the  simple  P.,  has  one 
degree  of  freedom  (oscillation,  namely,  in  a  given  plane,  and 
tbmfore  about  a  definite  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane),  is 
bochronotts  for  small  oscillations.    If  the  moment  of 


^ 


inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axis  of  suspension  be  divided  by 
the  product  of  the  whole  mass  into  the  dbtance  of  the  centre  of 
inertia  from  the  same  axis,  the  quotient  represents  the  distance 
from  the  axb  of  a  point,  known  as  the  centre  of  oscillation.  Its 
property  b  that  it  the  whole  mass  were  collected  there,  the 
simple  P.  so  formed  would  oscillate  in  the  same  time  as  the 
body  does.  The  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspension  are  inter- 
changeable— a  property  which  at  once  suggests  an  experimental 
method  of  determining  the  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
The  method  was  successfully  applied  by  Captain  Kater  in  hb 
determination  of  the  length  of  the  second's  P. 

The  greatest  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  which  a  P.  of 
invarbble  length  can  have  are  two^  since  thb  condition  of  in- 
variable length  confines  the  bob  to  a  definite  spherical  surface. 
Such  a  P.  b  generally  termed  a  conical  P.,  since  the  connecting 
sweeps  out  the  surface  of  a  cone,  whose  vertex  b  the  point  of  sus- 
pension. The  path  traced  by  the  bob,  being  the  intersection 
of  a  cone  by  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at  the  vertex,  is  therefore  a 
spherical  conic,  which  for  particular  coses  assumes  extremely 
simple  and  interestmg  forms.  If  the  P.  b  so  suspended  that 
the  time  of  oscillation  b  the  same  in  every  azimuUi,  the  cone 
described  b  one  of  the  second  order,  and  therefore  for  small 
oscillations  the  path  of  the  bob  b  in  general  an  ellipse.  If 
the  times  of  osallation  in  two  mutually  perpendicular  planes 
differ,  the  path  b  no  longer  so  simple ;  but  if  thb  difference  be 
small,  the  path  may  be  regarded  as  an  ellipse,  which,  however, 
is  continually  varying  in  eccentricity,  passing  through  all  possible 
forms,  from  a  straight  line  to  a  circle. 

The  most  important  practical  application  of  the  P.  b  to  the 
regulation  of  timepieces.  In  its  simplest  form  a  dock  P.  con- 
sbts  of  a  light  metal  rod  with  a  flat  curcular  bob  attached  below. 
Above,  it  communicates  by  means  of  the  escapement  with 
the  clock-train,  in  such  a  way  that  at  every  beat  of  the  P. 
each  wheel  suffers  a  certain  definite  rotation  round  its  axis. 
There  b  therefore  a  particular  time  of  beat  required  to  make  the 
clock  keep  accurate  time.  For  thb  time  of  beat  a  certain  length 
of  P.  b  necessary.  Should  the  P.  be  too  long,  the  time  of  l^t 
will  be  lengthened,  and  the  clock  will  go  slow ;  and  if  the  P.  is 
too  short  the  clock  will  go  fast.  By  a  fine  screw  adjustment 
the  bob  can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  as  the  clock  b  going 
fast  or  slow.  When,  however,  the  P.  b  finally  adjusted  to  the 
proper  length,  another  cause  of  error  arises  from  the  varbtion 
of  thb  length  with  temperature.  An  increase  of  temperature 
necessarily  lengthens  the  P.,  and  slackens  the  time,  while  a 
decrease  m  temperature  quickens  the  time.  To  remedy  thb, 
Harrison  invented  hb  gridiron  P.,  and  Graham  his 
mercurial  P.  The  principle  of  the  former  b  shown  in 
the  cut.  The  rod  is  composed  of  alternate  bars  of  two 
different  metab.  The  outside  bars  and  the  centre  bar 
are  of  the  same  metal,  and  when  heated  expand  dentm- 
wards.  The  intermediate  bars  are  made  of  the  other 
metal,  and  when  heated  expand  upwards.  The  co- 
efiicients  of  linear  dilatation  for  these  two  metals  are 
different ;  but  the  lengths  of  the  bars  are  so  propor- 
tioned that  the  whole  lengthening  downwards  of  the  one 
set  b  exactly  counteracted  by  the  whole  lengthening 
upwards  of  the  other,  so  that  the  bob  is  not  altered  in 
position.  In  Graham's  compensation  P.,  the  bob  b  a 
glass  cylinder  containing  a  quantity  of  mercury.  When, 
through  rise  of  temperature,  the  single  metal  rod 
lengthens,  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder  simultaneously  ^\ 
expands  upwards^  and  raises  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  ^ 
bob ;  and  hence,  by  using  a  proper  quantity  of  mercury,  the 
centre  of  osdlbtion  is  kept  at  a  constant  dbtance  from  the  centre 
of  suspension.    See  Ho&ology. 

Penerope,  daughter  of  Icarius  and  Periboea,  according  to 
the  Grecian  legend  embodied  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  was  the 
wife  of  Ulysses  (q.  v.)  and  the  mother  of  Telemachus.  During 
the  long  absence  of  Ulysses  aAer  the  Trojan  war,  she  was  sur* 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager  suitors,  but  constantly  put  off  their 
advances  with  the  excuse  that  she  must  first  weave  a  shroud  for 
Laertes,  her  father-in-law,  and  to  extend  the  time  she  used  to 
puU  down  at  night  what  she  had  woven  during  the  day.  Thb 
practice,  however,  having  been  detected,  she  was  forced  to  name 
a  day  on  which  to  cho<»e  between  the  rivals,  when  the  timely 
arriw  of  her  long-wandering  husband  rewarded  her  constancy 
and  saved  her  reputation. 
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Pen'fi^uin  {Aptenodytes\  a  cenus  of  Naiaiorial  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  Alcida  or  Auk  family.  The  hinder  toe  is  small,  and 
the  bill  slender,  its  base  being  covered  by  skin.  The  wings  are 
very  short,  and  covered  with  rudimentary  or  scale-like  feathers 
They  are  useless  for  flight,  but  aid  the  bird  in  swimming  and 
diving.  The  front  toes  are  webbed.  The  legs  are  short,  and 
being  placed  far  back  on  the  body,  enable  the  P.  to  rest  in  an 
erect  posture,  on  the  long  tarsus  or  ankle.  The  bones  are  heavy 
as  compared  with  those  of  most  other  birds,  are  destitute  of  air 
cavities,  and  contain  marrow ;  conditions  which  give  the  birds 
a  secure  hold  of  the  water.  The  penguins  are  strictly  aquatic, 
inhabiting  sea-coasts,  particularly  in  southern  latitudes,  and 
assembling  in  immense  numbers.  They  may  be  seen  on  some 
coasts  presenting  a  serried  array,  and  looking  like  files  of  sol- 
diers drawn  up  in  regular  line.  The  female  hatches  its  eggs 
by  keeping  them  between  its  thighs,  and  moves  about  with 
them  in  this  position.  It  usually  lays  a  single  egg,  and  the 
young  are  covered  with  a  grey  wooL  The  common  P.  {A»  pen- 
ftatis)  is  a  familiar  species,  but  the  King  P.  (A,  pennantii)  is  one 
of  the  most  typical  forms.  The  latter  attains  a  length  of  3  feet. 
The  head  and  throat  are  of  a  black  colour,  and  encircled  by  a 
yellow  band.  The  back  is  grey,  with  a  bluish  tint,  and  the  under 
parts  are  silvery  white.  This  species  is  common  on  the  Pata* 
gonian  coasts,  as  is  also  the  crested  P.  (Ettdypes  chrysocomd), 

Penliolden  are  numerous  in  form  and  varied  in  material, 
but  they  aie  most  commonly  made  of  pencil  cedar.  Messrs. 
Joseph  Gillott  and  John  Morrison  in  1859  patented  a  most 
ingenious  machine  for  automatically  making,  polishing,  and 
varnishing  P.  from  rods  or  strips  of  wood  supplied  to  it.  Much 
ingenuity  has  also  been  expended,  without  any  considerable 
advantage,  in  designing  fountain  P.  intended  to  carry  in  them  a 
supply  of  ink. 

Penin'8\ila  (Lat.  pane^  'almost,'  and  insula^  'an  island')  a 
portion  of  land  nearly  encircled  by  water,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  an  isthmus. 

Pe'nis,  the  term  applied  to  part  of  the  male  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  animals,  the  P.  being  the  copulatory  organ.  It  is  found 
in'many  Invertebrates  (e.g.^  some  insects,  molluscs,  &c..,  and  mav 
be  wanting  in  some  vertebrata  {e.g.^  fishes,  &c.)-  In  mammalia  it 
is  attached  to  the  Symphysis  pttbis  (see  Pelvis),  and  consists,  in 
the  human  subject,  of  a  body,  root,  and  glans.  The  root  is 
attached  to  the  pubis  by  two  fibrous  processes,  the  cmroy  and 
by  a  fibrous  membrane  termed  the  suspensory  ligament.  The 
body  of  the  organ  is  covered  by  a  very  thin  integument,  which 
at  the  glans  or  extremity  becomes  folded  on  itself,  to  form  the 
prepuce  or  foreskin.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  glans 
is  unprovided  with  sebaceous  glands,  but  its  surface  is  covered 
with  papilla  which  are  highly  sensitive.  The  substance  of  the 
body  consists  of  erectile  tissues,  capable  of  undergoing  distension 
when  filled  with  blood.  These  tissues  are  disposed  in  three 
chief  masses,  of  which  the  two  corpora  cavernosa  are  the  chief, 
the  corpus  spongiosum  forming  the  remainder  of  the  organ.  The 
corpora  cavernosa  lie  side  by  side  and  form  the  upper  portion  of 
the  P.,  whilst  the  corpus  spongiosum  encloses  the  urethra. 
Each  of  the  former  bodies  consists  of  a  strong  envelope  of 
fibrous  tissue,  containing  erectile  tissues.  The  corpus  spongiosum 
is  also  erectile  in  its  nature,  and  in  addition  contains  a  layer 
of  muscular  fibres.  The  veins  of  the  P.  are  very  numerous,  and 
form  the  chief  elements  in  the  erectile  tissue.  They  are  largest 
in  the  middle  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  open  into  the  dorsal 
vein  of  the  P.  The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  internal  pudic 
branch,  and  the  nerves  from  the  internal  fntdic  nerve  and  hypO' 
gastric  plexuf, 

Peniten'tial  Psalm,  or  Psalm  of  Coxifession,  was  a 

name  applied  in  the  early  Church  to  the  Fifty-first  Psalm,  which 
was  regularly  used  as  a  general  confession  of  sin  at  the  close  of 
dailpr  morning  service.  It  is  now  applied  to  seven— Ps.  vi., 
xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  li.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  cxliii.;  the  number  having  probably 
been  fixed  with  reference  to  the  days  of  the  week. 

Peniten'iiaries  are  properly  asylums  for  penitent  women. 
The  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country  was  the  London 
Magdalen  Hospital  founded  by  Mr.  Dingley  in  1758.  The  condi- 
tion  of  admission  was  penitence,  not  destitution.  For  fifty  years 
the  Magdalen  was  the  only  house  of  refuge  for  the  fallen,  and  long 
claimed  to  restore  permanently  two-thirds  of  all  those  received 
within  its  walls.     In  its  ]>almiest  days  300  applicants  were  treated 
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annually,  but  the  average  of  recent  years  has  been  under  one 
half  of  that  number.  From  its  establishment  till  1st  January 
1877,  10,867  women  have  been  admitted,  of  which  number  71 19 
are  stated  to  have  been  reconciled  to  their  friends  or  placed  in 
service ;  2402  discharged  at  their  own  request,  and  x  106  dis- 
charged for  improper  conduct.  The  number  of  cases  dealt  with 
in  the  Home  at  Streatham  during  the  year  1876  was  141.  The 
period  of  an  inmate's  probation  is  about  two  years,  during  which 
she  is  trained  in  laundry  and  needle-work,  and  prepared  for  ser- 
vice, and  receives  general  and  religious  instruction.  The  pro- 
portion who  remained  till  they  were  passed  into  service  wa?  65 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  has  now 
decreased  to  about  42  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  a  year  a  former 
inmate  receives  £iy  is.  if  she  is  still  doing  well,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  about  one-fourth  come  to  claim  this  reward.  The  ap- 
parently less  successful  results  of  the  Institution  during  the  latter 
tialf  of  its  existence  may  be  greatly  owing  to  the  increased  demand 
all  over  the  country  for  domestic  servants,  which  makes  a  situa- 
tion now  more  easily  obtainable  by  those  women  who  sincerely 
wish  to  change  their  mode  of  life,  while  on  the  other  hand  many 
of  the  impenitent  avail  themselves  of  the  home  at  times  of  ab- 
solute destitution.  There  is  nevertheless  abundant  proof  that 
in  many  instances  the  good  work  done  is  crowned  witn  success. 
There  are  now  a  multitude  of  similar  institutions  all  over  the 
country,  whose  rules  and  regulations  as  to  discipline  and  length 
of  probation  vary  to  a  large  extent  The  Church  Penitentiary 
Association  had  in  1877  in  union  with  it  21  P.  and  13  Houses 
of  Refuge,  in  which  149  self-devoted  women  were  ministering  to 
an  average  of  753  penitents.  Out  of  1032  who  left  during  the 
year,  489  cases  were  recorded  as  favourable,  197  as  unfavourable, 
and  346  as  doubtful  The  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,, 
founded  in  1857,  had  also  a  large  number  of  P.  in  connection 
with  it.  The  London  Female  Penitentiary  was  established  in 
1807,  and  up  to  1877  had  received  5333  innuites,  of  which  1830 
had  been  placed  out  to  service,  1067  reconciled  and  restored  to 
their  friends,  and  965  had  been  discharged  at  their  own  request. 
The  number  of  inmates  average  from  70  to  8a  Seven  Homes 
with  accommodation  for  1 70  inmates  were  in  connection  with  the 
London  Female  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institution  in  1878. 
Among  the  leading  provincial  P.  are  the  Magdalen  Hospitals  at 
Dublin  (founded  1767),  Edinburgh  (1797),  and  Glasgow. 

Penitentiaries  were  instituted  by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  7.  They 
are  now  regulated  by  the  Prisons  Act.  See  REFORMATORY 
and  Industrial  Schools. 

Peniten'tiary,  in  the  early  Church,  was  a  priest  whose 
office  was  to  receive  private  confessions,  in  order  to  facilitate 
and  promote  the  exercise  of  public  discipline.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  till  the  office  was  abolished,  on  account  of  scandal 
In  modem  times  the  name  is  applied  to  a  court  at  Rome,  as 
well  as  to  the  president  (generally  a  cardinal),  the  business  of 
which  is  the  consideration  of  cases  calling  for  dispensations 
(from  penance,  &c.)  from  the  Pope. 

Penn,  William,  son  of  Admiral  Sir  W.  Penn,  was  bom  in 
London,  14th  October  1644,  and  received  his  education  at  Chig- 
well  in  Essex,  in  Ireland,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
the  last  place  an  incident  occurred  which  turned  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  his  life.  He  heard  the  new  gospel  of  Quakerism  preached 
by  Thomas  Loe,  became  infected  by  its  republican  spurit,  gave 
up  attendance  on  the  English  Church,  resented  the  wearing  of 
academical  robes,  and  even  attacked  fellow-students  to  whom 
they  had  not  become  obnoxious.  His  enthusiasm  resulted  in 
expulsion  from  Oxford,  and  earned  for  him  the  strong  disapproval 
of  his  father,  who  at  first  decHned  to  see  him,  but  afterwards 
equipped  him  for  a  trip  on  the  Continent  so  as  to  win  him 
back  to  sense  and  worldly  wisdom.  The  experiment  was  not 
successful,  for  after  two  years'  residence  in  France  and  Italy,  P. 
returned  to  England,  studied  at  Lincoln's  Inn  until  1666,  when, 
being  despatched  to  Ireland  to  look  after  some  family  estates, 
he  again  met  Loe  and  resumed  his  former  connection  with  Quak* 
erism.  Again  his  father  was  disgusted  with  him  on  his  retum  to 
England,  and  when  the  obstinate  sectarian  declined  to  uncover 
either  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  York  or  the  King,  the 
admiral  drove  him  a  second  time  from  his  door.  Though  P. 
immediately  commenced  to  preach  and  publish,  the  paternal 
heart  again  softened  towards  him.  But  in  1668  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  an  attack  upon  the  Trinitv  contained  in  Thr  Sandy 
Foundation  Shaken,     It  was  followed  by  No  Cross,  No  Croz<;;:, 
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Innoctmy  with  Her  Open  Faee^  and  two  other  books,  all  written 
during  the  eight  months  of  his  confinement  He  resumed  preach- 
ing as  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  (1670)  was  summoned 
before  the  magistrates ;  but  the  jury  declined  to  convict  him, 
and  were  themselves  fined.  In  the  same  year  died  Admiral  P., 
leaving  his  son  ;f  1500  a  year  and  claims  on  the  Govenmient  for 
^16,000.  Imprisonment  for  six  months  (1671)  resulted  in  his 
publication  of  the  Great  Cause  of  Liberty  tf  Conscience,  After  a 
propagandist  tour  on  the  Continent  in  the  company  of  Fox  and 
Barclay,  he  married  (1672)  a  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Springett. 
Meanwhile  his  attention  was  being  directed  to  the  New  World, 
where  the  Friends  were  already  forming  themselves  into  colonies 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  liberty  of  worship  and  emtal  political 
rights,  lie  became  a  proprietor  (1677)  in  W.  New  Jersey, 
which  was  partly  constituted  a  Quaker  settlement.  With  the 
intentioa  of  foundiiu;  an  exclusively  Quaker  colony  he  got  a 
grant  of  land  in  1600  from  Charles  11.  as  a  quittance  of  the 
^16,000  due  to  him,  between  Maryland  and  New  York.  He 
had  power  to  make  laws  with  the  assent  of  the  freemen,  and, 
curiously  enough,  command  of  the  forces.  In  1681  he  followed 
the  three  ships  which  had  already  crossed  with  colonists,  drew 
op  rules  for  the  settlers,  and  in  1682  published  a  constitution 
and  laws.  His  laws,  which  only  enacted  religious  conformity 
to  the  extent  of  belief  in  one  Goo,  were  marked  by  a  large  spirit 
of  tolerance.  To  him  also  was  due  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  Indians.  Stress  of  business  in  16S4  sent 
him  back  to  England,  and  upon  the  accession  of  James  II.,  his 
father's  friend,  he  became  a  visitor  at  Whitehall,  which  led  to 
his  being  denounced  as  a  Papist  and  a  Jesuit.  His  connection 
with  the  court  has  furnished  Macaulay  with  certain  heavy  charges 
which  he  has  brought  against  him  of  conspiracy,  falsehood,  and 
Tacobitism.  That  there  was  some  ambiguity  in  his  behaviour 
both  then  and  afterwards  with  regard  to  the  Stewart  family  may 
be  admitted  ;  but  it  is  now  univenally  allowed  that  the  strictures 
of  Macaulay  are  not  only  too  severe,  but  in  at  least  one  parti- 
cular case  absolutely  unjust,  the  historian  having  recklessly 
confounded  P.  with  his  brother.  Under  William  III.  P.  was 
thrice  accused  of  treason,  but  acquitted  after  a  searching  trial 
in  1693.  He  was  married  a  second  time  in  1695,  and  in  1700 
he  revisited  his  colony,  where  disputes  had  broken  out.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1701 ;  and  in  1712,  being  embarrassed 
in  his  circumstances,  offered  his  proprietorship  for  sale  to  the 
crown,  but  failed  to  aeree  about  tne  terms.  Being  seized  «*ith 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  ne  became  quite  unfit  for  business.  He 
died  at  Ruscombe,  Berkshire,  30th  July  1 718.  Whatever  be  the 
tme  explanation  of  his  relationship  to  James  II.,  P.  has  earned 
an  undying  character  for  love  of  liberty ;  and  he  is  known  to 
have  been  a  conscientious  and  just  administrator.  His  Complete 
Worics  were  published  in  two  vols.  fol.  1726.  See  H.  Dixon's 
Lip  of  P.  (1851) ;  Paget's  Inauiry  into  the  Evidence  of  the 
Charves  l^rought  by  Lord  Macamay  c^gainst  IV,  P,  (1858) ;  Mac- 
aula^rs  History  of  England  (1849-55)  >  ^^  Correspondence  be^ 
tveen  P.  and  LogOLn^  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  OtherSt 
from  Original  Papers  (vols.  i.  and  iL  ;  Lippincott,  1 874).  A  lite- 
rary curiosity,  entitled  Facsimile  Copies  of  Original  Letters^  Deed, 
&v.,  by  William  and  Hannah  P.,  was  publi^ed  by  direction  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gumey  (Lond.  1877). 

FenziAii^,  or  Pinakini  ('  the  bow  of  Siva '),  the  name  of  two 
riven  in  S.  India,  both  of  which  rise  near  Nundidrug  in  Mysore, 
and  fk>w  E.  into  the  Bav  of  Bengal,  (i)  The  north  r.  falls  mto 
the  sea  about  10  miles  below  Nellore  town.  Total  length,  355 
miles.  Area  of  drainage  basin,  20,500  so.  miles.  It  is  useless 
for  navigation,  being  liable  to  heavy  flooos,  which  in  1874  car- 
ried away  an  important  railway  bridge.  At  Nellore  ferij  an 
anient  or  weir  was  constructed  in  1857,  and  repaired  in  1869  by 
Sir  A.  Cotton.  It  is  now  capable  of  irrigating  64,000  acres. 
Tlie  canal  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company,  completed  in  1871, 
connects  the  P.  with  the  river  Krishna.  (2)  The  south  P.  falls 
into  the  sea  a  few  miles  from  Cuddalore.  Total  length,  245  miles. 
Area  of  drainage  basin,  6200  sq.  miles.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
its  course  the  water  is  collected  in  large  reservoirs  tor  irrigation. 

Penn'ant,  Thomas,  B.O.L.,  F.B.S,,  a  naturalist  and 
antiquary,  descended  from  an  old  Welsh  flEunily,  was  bom  at 
Downing,  Flintshire^  14th  June  1726.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  and  Oriel  Colleges,  Oxford,  and  early  devoted  him- 
Ktf  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In  1761  he 
published  the  first  part  of  his  British  Zoology,  which  gained  him 
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a  solid  reputation  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  Four 
vears  afterwards  he  visited  France  and  Germany,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Buffon,  Haller,  and  Pallas.  In  1769 
he  made  a  tour  to  Scotland,  which  he  revisited  in  1771,  and 
where  he  met  with  a  distinguished  reception.  After  a  bu^  life 
of  research  and  literary  lalx>ur,  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1793  an 
amusing  work  entitled  The  Literary  Life  of  the  late  71  P,,  Esa,^ 
by  Himself  He  died  l6th  December  1798.  P.'s  chief  works 
are  British  Zoology  (176Z-69),  Synapsis  of  Quadrupeds  (1771), 
Genera  of  Birds  (1773),  Arctic  Zoology  (3  vols.  1784-87),  Tours 
in  Scotland  (3  vols.  1790),  Tour  in  Wales  (2  vols.  177&-81), 
Account  of  London  (1790),  Outlines  of  the  Globe  (2  vols.  l8oo). 
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>,  or  'Sea-Pen,'  so  named  from  their  resem- 
blance to  a  quill-pen,  a  genus  of  Calenterate  animab,  class 
Actinosoa^  and  order  Akyonaria,  The  or^;anism  consists 
of  a  main  stem,  the  lower  and  dilated  extremity  of  which  is 
implanted  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  sea  bed.  A  slender  rod- 
like coral  structure  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  stem  at  its 
lower  portion — this  coral  being  of  the  sclerobasic  variety.  The 
main  stem  supports  lateral  branches,  and  the  little  'polypes,' 
each  having  eight  fringed  tentacles,  are  bom  on  the  branches. 
P.  occur  round  the  British  coasts,  and  may  attain  a  length  of 
from  2  to  4  inches.  One  species  (P,  phosphorea)  is  markedly 
phosphorescent  at  night.  The  name  '  Cock's-comb '  has  been 
applied  to  species  of  P.  which  are  nearly  related  to  the  VirgU' 
laria  (q.  v.)  or  *  sea-rods.* 

Pexin'on,  in  Heraldry,  a  small  flag  with  either  one  or  two 
points.  Borne  on  the  lance,  immediately  below  the  head,  the 
P.  was  considered  the  peculiar  ensign  of  knightly  rank,  was 
charged  with  the  bearer's  badge,  and  was  usudly  fringed  with 
gold.  The  charges  on  the  P.  were  so  placed,  that  they  were  in 
position  when  the  lance  lay  level  for  the  charge.  A  lesser  flag 
of  the  same  kind  was  caUea  z  pennonceUe. 

PennBylva'nia,  one  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union, 
and  of  the  original  Confederacy  of  1776-88,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Lake  Erie  and  New  York,  E.  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Delaware  River,  S.  by  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  W.  Virginia,  and  W.  by  W.  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
Area,  46,000  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1870)  3*  521,951,  of  whom  65,294 
were  coloured.  The  State  is  in  form  almost  quadrangular,  its 
boundaries  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  being  merely  the  lines  of  longi- 
tude and  latitude.  Its  surface  is  much  diversified,  and  is  tra- 
versed from  N.E.  to  S.W.  by  the  Alleghany  ranges,  which  here 
reach  a  breadth  of  more  than  100  miles,  though  none  of  the 
summits  attain  a  height  of  3000  feet.  To  the  W.  of  these  lies 
a  broad  plateau,  whidi  occupies  half  the  area  of  the  State,  and 
is  only  occasionally  broken  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  while  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State  displays  an  alternation  of  broad 
valleys  and  gently  rounded  hills,  not  less  suited  for  the  growth 
of  cereals  than  the  more  level  land  in  the  W.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Monongahela,  and  Alle- 
ghany, the  two  latter  uniting  at  Pittsburg  to  form  the  Ohio. 
The  chief  geological  formations  are  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous,  which  are  overlaid  in  most  districts  by  a  thick 
bed  of  alluvial  deposit,  and  interrupted  by  isolated  masses  and 
ridges  of  trap  rock.  The  most  valuable  minerals  worked  in  P. 
are  anthracite  coal  (in  1870^  25,000,000  tons),  iron  (in  1873, 
ii3^iS73  tons),  petroleum  (in  1875,  8,6x9,639  barrels),  zinc, 
copper,  marble,  and  slate.  One-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State 
is  covered  with  forests,  which  are  infested  by  bears,  panthers, 
lynxes,  wolves,  and  other  wild  animals.  In  1874  there  were 
i7i994t2C)0  acres  of  the  land  in  farms,  valued  at  $1,043,481,582. 
In  Uie  same  year  the  produce  of  Indian  com  was  35,821,000 ; 
of  oats,  25,607,000;  of  wheat,  16,636,000;  of  buckwheat, 
2,062,000;  of  rye,  3,250,000;  of  barley,  437,000;  of  pota- 
toes, 9,223,000;  of  tobacco,  10^500,000  lbs.;  and  of  hay, 
2,421,900  tons — total  value,  $117,730,915.  The  live  stock  com- 
prised 573,700  horses,  722,600  oxen,  828,800  milch  cows, 
1,674,000  sheep,  and  930^900  swine— total  value,  $121,803,698. 
P.  imports  gram,  dairy  produce,  cloth,  and  machinery;  the  chief 
articles  of  export  being  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum.  In  the 
amount  of  its  manufactures  the  State  is  second  only  to  New 
York.  In  1870  the  capital  invested  was  $406,821,845,  and  the 
value  of  annual  produce  $71 1,894,344.  llie  chief  manufactures 
are  iron,  machinery,  flour,  leather,  cotton  (in  1870  nearly  140 
mills),  woollens  (in  1871,  457  factories),  sugar,  and  glass.  In 
1877  there  were  5983  miles  of  railway,  and  nine  canals,  with 
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a  total  length  of  S75  mile>:.  The  State  debt  in  1S76  amounted 
to  823,233.  Hairisburg  is  the  ca)>iial,  and  Pliiladclphia  the 
largest  city  ;  other  towns  of  importance  are  Tiitsburg,  Alle- 
ghany, Scranton,  ainl  Reaiiing.  JJchiwaie  River  was  first 
a^cended  in  1616  l)y  Corneiis  Ilendricksen,  In  1643  a  colony 
of  Swedes  settled  at  Tinicum  Island,  and  founded  several  towns, 
which  were  taken  forcible  possession  of  by  the  I.Uitch  under 
Sluyvesant  in  1635,  but  came  into  the  hands  of  tlie  English  on 
llie  confjuest  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the  latter  in  1664.  In  16S1 
the  territory  of  P.  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn, 
in  consideration  of  the  claims  of  his  father,  Admiral  Penn  ; 
and  the  province  remained  in  possession  of  the  Penns  till  the 
leading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  Philadelphia, 
July  4,  1776,  in  which  year  its  constitution  as  the  State  of  P. 
was  drawn  up  and  ratilicd.  In  177S  the  original  charter  was 
annulled,  and  tlie  Peims  were  allowed  ;^i3o,ooo  for  their  un- 
settled lands  in  the  State.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  17S0. 
Great  excitement  was  created  by  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in 
1S59,  and  P.  still  remains  the  chief  scat  of  its  i)roduction.  In 
July  1S77  alarming  riots  took  place  in  the  State,  ari>ing  out  of  a 
great  strike  on  the  railways  and  in  the  collieries,  which  were  ordy 
suppressed,  after  many  c\ce.>.>e-;,  by  the  troops  under  General 
Ilartranft.  The  damnge  d.une  to  railway  property  was  estimated 
at  £2,000,000.  Much  ill-feeling  was  left  l)Lliind,  and  a  '  v/oik- 
ing-men's  ])arty'was  formed  oui>ide  the  two  great  recognised 
divisions  (Kej-ublicans  and  Democrats)  in  American  politics. 

Penny  {'")M  Kng.  /cv//;/;' and /.;/;/,  Ger.  /A//;;/\',  Icel.  fen- 
niti_:;r,  'cattle,'  'money'),  a  copper  coin  of  English  currency, 
equivalent  to  the  twcltih  jxart  of  a  shilling,  and  the  240th  part 
i){  a  pound  sterhng.  Originally  it  was  a  silver  coin,  and  was  the 
only  one  current  Ijefore  the  Norman  Conquest.  Until  the  reign 
of  lii.iwaul  L,  tlie  P.  was  deeidy  intlenled  with  a  cro.>.;;,  so  that 
it  Ci.'ul'i  l)o  easily  l)r"ken  into  twij  t'or  li^uf- fence,  and  into  four 
for  fe.r^'a'fn-s.  The  weight  of  the  P.  was  al-o  at  this  time  fixed 
as  the  twentieth  j^art  of  an  ounce — hence  tlie  tciiti\-'.<.'Li-hf,  one 
of  tlie  weights  of  Troy  measure.  Tlie  lirst  copi'cr  P.  was  struck 
in  1797,  t]i<aijh  c^'i'pcr  halfjennies  and  farthings  had  been  in 
use  since  1672.  '1  he  P.  of  the  present  day  is  C)f  much  smaller 
dimensions  tlian  the  original  copper  coin,  and  weighs  when  new 
liah-an-ounce.     Idie  haltpenny  is  exactly  an  incli  in  diameter. 

Pennyroy'al.  In  some  of  the  English  counties  this  plant  is 
in  such  reijue-t  lor  llavoumig  ]>urpose^  amongsi  tiie  poorer  com- 
munity as  to  be  now  almo.,t  eiadicate'l.  In  others  it  is  univer- 
sally grown  in  cottage  garieiis,  and  made  into  a  herb  tea  (see 
MlM").  American  or  mock  P.  {//i\i\vfHii  /!//c\':oi(ii\y)  is  also  a 
lal'iale  herb  with  a  pungent  plea-^ant  ta^?e.  It  i>  common  in  the 
United  Stales,  and  is  extensively  xucd  there  in  domestic  medicine. 

Penob'scot,  the  largest  river  of  Elaine,  U.S.,  ri>es  near  tlie 
centre  ()f  that  .Slate,  and,  after  a  southerlv  course  of  nearlv 
300  mi'es,  Hows  imo  the  Atlantic  at  P.  P.iy.  It  is  navigable 
lor  large  vessels  to  P.ang<>r,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  the 
tide  ri>es  17  feet.  The  P.  is  the  mo^t  important  saUnon-.^tream 
in  the  United  States. 

Pen'rith  (Cymr.  Penrl'vJ,  Mhe  head  of  the  ford'),  an  old 
market-town  of  Uuml>erland,  i^lcturesijuely  situated  at  the  base 
of  beacon  Hill,  in  a  licli  valley  to  the  S.  of  Inglewocil  Eores", 
near  the  livei^  Lowther,  liamont,  and  Pctterill,  17  miles  S.S.  1"^ 
of  Carlisle  bv  rail.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  a  larije  I'ari^Ii 
church  of  1720,  a  church  in  13th  c.  style  eiCLted  in  1S50,  a  hee 
grammar-school  h>undcd  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  literary 
n)>titute,  ^:c.  Ihe  indusines  are  brewing,  ironfounding,  and 
timber-sawing.  P.  is  a  tourist  starting-point  for  the  Engli.-,li 
E.akes,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  Ihoughton  Cattle,  and  many 
other  interesting  remains.  The  Peacon  Hill  commands  delight- 
ful views  of  Ilehxllyn,  Ullswater,  Skiddaw,  an^l  Saddleback. 
Pop.  (1S71)  8317.  P.  was  sacked  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  uf 
Eduaid  111.,  and  .again  in  that  of  Richard  III. 

Pen'ryn  (Cymr.  *  the  licadland  ').  a  market-town  of  England 
in  Cornwall,  at  the  hea<l  of  Ealmouth  Harbour,  2  miles  N.W. 
of  Ealmouth  by  rail.  It  has  a  town-hall,  market-house,  mecha- 
nics' institute,  one  newspaper,  granite  and  manure  works,  tan- 
yards,  ilour,  ]>aper,  and  saw  mills,  and  large  warehouses  for 
gram  and  other  imports.  Eishing  and  boatbuildmg  are  liie 
principal  industries,  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  tr.ade  in 
granite  and  vegetables.  P.,  with  Ealmouth,  returns  two  nK-m- 
bcr:>  to  Parliamuit.      Pop.  (1S71)  3679. 
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Pens  (Lat.  fen  flic)  are  instniments  employed  to  produce 
written  characters  by  means  of  lluid  ink.  The  earliest  form  of 
P.  appears  to  have  been  made  from  a  species  of  reed,  .such  as  is 
still  in  use  in  Per^ia,  Arai»ia,  aiid  China.  The  quills  of  various 
large  birds,  especially  tlie  goose  and  the  swan,  were  of  later 
introduction,  being  unknown  till  about  the  51)1  c.  These  consii- 
luted  the  P.  in  general  use  among  m<,>dern  civilised  communities 
liil  the  present  generation,  when  steel  P.  were  introduced,  and 
the.se  have  now  greatly  superseded  all  other  forms,  although  ihe 
demand  for  quilis  is  yet  very  con>iderable.  A  steel  pen  w.as  m- 
vented  and  manufactured  by  a  Mr.  Wise  about  the  year  1S03, 
but  as  it  was  both  costly  and  ineflicient,  it  met  little  success  ;  and 
the  first  who  secured  a  i)atent  for  making  steel  P.  was  Mr,  James 
Perry,  in  whose  specification,  dated  24th  April  1830,  the  modem 
steel  pen  is  clearly  described.  The  *  Perryan  *  P.  were  maufac- 
tured  by  the  late  vSirJosiah  Mason  of  Birmingham,  to  whom 
along  with  the  late  Joseph  Gillott  is  due  the  perfection  to  which 
the  modern  metallic  pen  lias  reached. 

Pirmingham  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  pen  manufac- 
ture, none  hieing  made  anywhere  else  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  in  foreign  countries  the  manufacture  is  on  a  comparatively 
unimpf>rtant  scale.  The  industiy  atVouls  a  healthy  employment 
ior  females  ;  and  the  Gillott  factory,  for  beauty  of  m.aciiiner)% 
tidiness,  and  general  air  of  comfort,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  interesting  sights  m  the  whole  range  of  industrial  pursuits. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  processes  necessary  for  the 
j^roduction  of  a  steel  pen  : — The  steel  nuist  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  is  received  in  ribbons  of  about  3  feet  in  length, 
and  of  such  a  breadth  that  the  blanks  for  P.  may  be  cut  out, 
leaving  the  least  ]'o-,sible  amount  of  'scrap'  or  waste.  The 
strips  are  hr.st  annealc<l,  and  the  scale  formed  on  them  is 
removed  by  pickling  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  they  are 
]\as.sed  between  rollers  to  bring  them  to  the  necessaiy  thick- 
ness for  pen-making.  The  '  I'lanks '  or  pieces  which  form 
the  Ycn  are  next  cut  out,  two  blanks  with  inosculating  points 
1/eing  cut  out  of  one  breadth  of  steel  ribbon.  In  these  blanks 
the  side  slits  which  give  elasticity  to  the  point  are  fii"st  cut,  the 
lude  which  teiminates  the  slit  subsecjuently  made  is  next 
]'ierced,  and  at  tiiis  stage  the  blanks  are  annealed  in  a  mufde 
furnace.  The  maker's  name  or  any  special  mark  is  next  im- 
j-res.sed  on  tlie  I'lanks,  anil  they  are  now  ready  for  l.>eing  rounded 
or  raided  into  |>en  form,  which  constitutes  the  next  operation. 
At  this  stage  the  P.  in  ju-ocess  are  packed  in  a  small  iron  box 
heated  in  a  mu tiler,  atul  hardened  by  jdunging  into  oil.  The 
P.  are  next  tempered,  after  which  they  aie  poli>hed  or  scoured 
liy  being  mixed  w;:h  pL'li.sldng  material,  and  placed  in  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder,  in  which  they  aie  Inightened  by  the  attrition  of  the 
revolving  material-;.  Tiie  points  h.ave  now  only  to  receive  atten- 
tion, and  they  are  first  ground  straight  c-r  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  P.,  then  cross  ground,  and  as  a  final  oj)eratic>n  the  central 
sill  is  made.  The  hni.>hed  P.  require  only  to  be  blued  or 
browned  and  varni>he<l,  aral  the  colouring  is  done  by  heatmg 
them  over  a  charcoal  fire  tid  they  assume  the  desired  tint,  the 
varnish  consisting  of  lac  dis.solved  in  naphtha.  The  manipulative 
I'locesscs  iiulicated  al)Ove  are  pcri'ormed  w  ith  hand-screw  presses, 
luted  with  the  requisite  ]  iercmg,  cutting,  or  bending  tools,  and 
worked  by  giiE — .self-acting  machinery  being  but  little  employed. 
For  many  years  lJiim:nL:ham  has  produced  annually  from  eight  to 
tifteen  million  grovs  of  P.  Thirty  years  ago  P.  were  sold  wholesale 
at  5s.  a  gross.  aiid  now  they  are  sold  as  low  as  lid.  and  l^d.  per 
gross.  \Vhen  it  is  remend>ered  that  each  gross  requires  144  pieces 
of  steel  to  go  through  at  least  12  ])rocesses,  the  fact  that  144  P.  can 
be  sold  for  l^.d.  is  a  singular  exanqde  of  the  results  attainable  by 
the  divi>ion  of  laliour  and  mechanical  skill.  P.  are  m.anufac- 
tured  of  other  substances  besides  steel.  Of  these,  the  chief  are 
gold  P.,  which  i^nsscs.s  the  advantage  of  being  incorrodible  by 
ink,  l)esides  having  a  line  quill-like  llexibility.  Gold  P.,  tipped 
with  a  native  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium  (osmiridium)  are  ex- 
ceedingly dnralde.  In  the  Ignited  States  tliere  were  in  1S76 
.^ome  thirty  factories  of  gold  P.  and  pencils,  producing  gcK^ds  to 
the  value  (^f  nearly  .$2,000,000  yearly.  P.  of  silver,  platinum, 
and  aluminum  bion/.e  are  also  manufactured,  and  they  may  h%i 
similarlv  tipi^ed  with  osmiridium. 

Pensaco'la,  a  town  in  the  W.  part  of  Florida,  U.S.,  on  P. 
Bay,  10  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  160  miles  S.S.  W. 
of  Montgomery  by  rail.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  protected 
by  .^evcial  forts,  and  cnsideralde  Ir.ade  in  lund^er.     Poji.  (1S70) 
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3347.  P.  was  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Spaniards, 
and  near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  their  fortresses  San  Miguel 
and  San  Bernardo.  Held  by  the  French  from  1 719  to  1723,  it 
passed  to  England  in  1763,  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1783,  and  was  again  occupied  by  the  English  during  the  war  of 
1 8 14.  It  was  ceded  to  tbe  United  States,  October  24,  1820. 
P.  suflfered  severely  during  tbe  civil  war  of  1861. 

Pen'sionaiy,  Grand.    See  Grand  Pensionary. 

Pen'sioziers,  Kilitazy  and  Na'vaL  —  (1.)  Pensions  to 
Ofictrs, — The  highest  class  of  pensions  in  the  army  are  those 
colled  *  Ravards  for  Distinguished  Services*  In  1877-78  the 
amount  in  the  estimates  under  this  heading  was  ;f33,53o^  being 
>t2 1,700  pensions  to  officers  (;f  100  each  with  few  exceptions), 
£SO0O  to  sergeants,  ;f  830  Victoria  Cross  pensions,  and  £^000 
gratuities  for  long  service.  The  corresponding  *  Meritorious  Ser- 
vices '  pensions  in  the  navy  were  estimated  in  the  same  year  at 
£7400,  being  at  the  rate  of  ;f  300  to  flag  officers,  £iSo  to  cap- 
tains^ and  in  various  amounts  to  marine  and  medical  officers. 
^^240  was  paid  in  pensions  *  for  conspicuous  bravery.'  Pensions 
jor  wounds  are  awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
officers  in  the  army,  and  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to 
those  in  the  navy,  who  have  suffered  serious  injuries  while  on 
active  service.  From  £^Xi  to  a  lieutenant-general  to  £70  to 
a  lieutenant  is  paid  when  wounds  are  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  a 
limb,  so  long  as  the  effects  of  the  wound  continue,  and  gratui- 
ties of  from  three  to  twelve  months'  pay  of  the  ranks  is  granted 
for  less  serious  wounds.  The  amounts  on  this  account  (1877-78) 
were  /^i 5,097  to  164  officers  in  the  army,  and  ;^8265  to  88  offi- 
cers in  the  navy.  Ninety  old  and  disabled  officers  in  the  navy 
received  ;f5025.  The  Government  also  charges  itself  with 
Pensicms  to  Widows  of  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  so 
long  as  they  remain  unmarried,  provided  that  their  husbands 
were  sixty  yean  of  age  (fifty  if  warrant  officers)  when  they  mar- 
ried, and  that  death  occurred  at  least  twelve  months  after  mar- 
riage. These  pensions  are  of  three  classes,  according  as  the 
death  of  the  officer  has  been  occasioned,  (i)  in  battle,  or  from 
wounds,  death  occurring  within  six  months,  (2)  by  some  cause 
arising  from  his  duty,  (3)  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  In 
the  first  class  they  range  from  £(iO  to  the  widow  of  a  lieutenant 
to  £V30  to  the  widow  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  of  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  in  the  second  cUss  from  £^0  to  ;f  150,  in  the  third 
class  from  £Af>  to  £\io*  Allowances  are  also  sometimes 
made  to  sisters  of  deceased  officers  who  are  dependent  upon 
them.  In  the  army  (1877-78)  1821  widows  received  pensions 
of  £i^i  126.  In  the  navy,  235  widows  and  relatives  of  dain 
or  drowned  officers  received  ;f  13,374,  2604  widows  of  deceased 
naval  officers  ;£^  13 1,972,  and  170  widows  of  marine  officers 
^8898.  When  the  families  of  the  deceased  are  in  distressed  cir- 
cumstances, '  compassionate  allowances '  are  made  on  account 
of  the  children,  varying  from  £^  to  ^40  each,  and  payable  till 
the  child  attains  the  age  of  eighteen  if  a  boy,  or  twenty-one  if  a 
girl.  Charge  for  compassionate  and  royal  bounty  allowances  in 
the  army  (1877-78)  ^37,035,  in  the  navy  ;f  18,50a  (2.)  Pen- 
sums  to  Men, — Soldiers  in  the  army  become  entitled  to  long- 
service  pensions  after  twenty-one  years'  service,  or  a  shorter 
period  in  case  of  wounds  or  disablement.  So  small  pensions  as 
I  id«  a  day  are  granted  to  negro  soldiers  in  the  W.  Indies,  but 
the  amount  to  soldiers  in  this  country  is  8d.  a  day  to  a  private, 
and  2S.  6d.  to  a  non-commissioned  officer,  with  an  addition  of 
id.  a  day  for  every  eood-conduct  badge  held  by  the  pensioner 
on  his  discharge.  In  certain  cases  pensions  for  wounds  are 
granted,  the  maximum  to  a  non-commissioned  officer  being 
3a.  6d.  A  soldier  discharged  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  his 
fini  period  of  service,  is  entitled  to  no  pension ;  but  he  may 
enlist  again  for  a  further  period  of  nine  years.  If  he  has  been 
discharged  as  an  invalid,  or  because  he  is  unfit  for  service,  he 
receives  a  temporary  or  permanent  pension  varying  from  6d.  a 
day  to  the  ordmary  amount.  Gross  misconduct  takes  away  the 
right  to  a  pension.  In  all  the  important  towns  there  are  staff- 
officers  of  pensions,  who  pay  the  amounts  to  the  old  soldiers  in 
their  respective  districts.  In  1878  there  were  five  of  these  staff- 
officers  m  London,  two  in  Plymouth,  and  fifty-seven  in  other 
towns,  the  expenses  of  this  department  being  ;^6o, 000.  The  out- 
pennons  in  the  army  (1877-7S)  amounted  to  ;f  i,345,2OO,;^34O,O0O 
of  which  was  charged  to  India«  This  includes  the  payment  of 
68,234  Chelsea  P.,  and  allowances  to  native  P.,  and  Maltese 
Fencible  Artillery  P.     Gratuities  to  well-conducted  soldiers  on 


and  after  their  discharge  from  the  army  were  provided  from  the 
fund  arising  firom  fines  for  drunkenness  to  the  extent  of  ;f  17,000. 
The  in-P.  are  housed  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  London,  and  Kil- 
mainham,  Dublin,  and  receive  small  pensions  (privates  7d.  per 
week,  corporals,  &c  more),  and  board,  lodging,  and  clothing. 
The  expense  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  including  pay  of  538  inmates, 
was  estimated  (1877-78)  at  ^28,400;  that  of  Kilmainham, 
which  accommodates  about  130  P.,  at  £()6i2.  Pensions  to  sea- 
men and  marines  in  the  royal  navy  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
army,  and  are  payable  through  the  military  staff-officers  of  pen- 
sions. They  vary  from  £'^  to  £$7  a  year,  and  the  total  amount 
estimated  in  1877-78  was  ^477, 285  to  21,036  recipients.  There 
have  been  no  naval  in-P.  since  the  transformation  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  to  a  naval  college.  Small  pensions  are  granted  to  mer- 
cantile sailors  from  the  funds  of  Trinity  House.  A  detailed  his- 
tory of  pensions  in  the  British  army  to  the  year  1869  will  be  found 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Military  Forces  of  the  Crawn^  by  C.  M.  Clode. 

Pentac'rinus,  a  genus  of  Crinoids  (q.  v.)  or  sea-lilies,  repre- 
sented by  the  P,  Caput-Medusa  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Each 
P.  consists  of  a  starfish-like  body,  supported  on  a  flexible-jointed 
stalk.  It  is  rare  as  a  living  organism,  though  plentifully  repre- 
sented in  a  fossil  state.  The  lists  of  living  species,  however, 
have  been  considerably  extended  within  late  years  through  the 
discovery  of  new  species  made  by  deep-sea  dredging  expeditions. 
The  stalk  in  P.  is  pentagonal,  and  bears  lateral  processes.  The 
genus  P.  occurs  fossil  in  Mesozoic  rocks,  P,  fasciculosus  of  the 
Lias  being  a  familiar  species.  The  calyx  is  short  and  the  arms 
are  slender  and  branched. 

Pentades'ma,  a  genus  of  Guttiferaj  to  wl^ich  belongs  the 
butter  or  tallow  tree  of  tropical  W.  Africa,  called  by  botanists 
P,  butyracea.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  40  feet,  and 
bears  a  large  pear-shaped  fruit  containing  a  yellow  oily  juice, 
which  is  used  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food,  notwithstand- 
ing its  strong  turpentine  flavour.  P.  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Mungo  Park  s  Shea  butter-tree,  for  which  see  Bassia. 

Pen'tagon  (Gr.  pente^  'five,'  and  gonia^  'an  angle')  is  a 
plane  geometrical  figure  of  five  sides. 

Pen'tail,  a  remarkable  species  of  Insectivorous  quadrupeds, 
scientifically  known  as  the  Ptilocertts  Lo^oii.  It  inhabits  Borneo, 
and  derives  its  popular  name  from  the  length  of  its  tail,  which  is 
hairless  except  at  its  tip,  where  rows  of  stiff  hairs  are  developed 
on  either  side,  after  the  fashion  of  the  barbs  on  the  sides  of  a 
feather.  The  hairless  portion  of  the  tail  is  scaly.  The  P. 
attains  the  size  of  a  small  rat  Its  colour  is  a  blackish-brown 
above,  and  a  yellowish-grey  beneath.  The  tail  is  black,  the 
feather-like  tip  white. 

Pentam'era  (Gr.  penie,  'five,*  and  tneros,  *a  part'),  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  order  Coleoptera^  or  that  of  the  beetles. 
The  P.  has  five  joints  in  the  tarsi  or  feet. 

Pentaa'toma  (Gr.  pente^  'five,'  and  stoma^  'a  mouth'),  a 
penus  of  lower  Arachntdans^  allied  to  the  mites,  &c.,  and  form- 
mg  the  type  of  the  order  Linguatulina  or  Pentastomida,  P,  (or 
LingucUulina)  tanoides  is  a  familiar  species  inhabiting  the  liver 
and  lungs  of  herbivorous  mammals  in  a  sexless  state,  and  attain- 
ing sexual  and  mature  development  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of 
dogs  and  other  Camivora.  The  body  is  worm-like,  the  mouth 
being  surrounded  by  a  homy  ring.  The  sexes  are  distinct,  and 
the  ^males  are  larger  than  the  males. 

Pen'tateuoh  (Gr.  h^  pentateuchos,  sciL  6ib/of,  '  the  five- 
volumed  book ')  is  the  Alexandrian  name  for  the  first  part  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  the  Thorah  ('Law'),  or  so-called  five  books 
of  Moses,  which  is  one  connected  historical  work  beginning  with 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  extending  to  the  death  of  Moses. 

History  of  Criticism. — The  universal  opinion  in  ancient  times, 
both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  was  that  the  whole  work  was 
written  bv  Moses.  Yet,  even  in  the  2d  c,  this  was  called  in 
question  by  some  of  the  heretical  sects.  Among  Jewish  scholars 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  two  at  least  expressed  doubts  on  the  same 
subject.  Aben  Ezra  (q.  v.),  who  quotes  Isaak  ben  Jason  (llth 
c.)  as  maintaining  that  Gen.  xxxvi.  31  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Jehoshaphat,  without  agreeing  with  him,  and  without  question- 
ing the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  P.  as  a  whole,  held  that  such 
passages  as  Gen.  xii.  6,  xxii.  14,  Deut.  i.  i,  iii.  11,  xxxiv.  were 
later  additions.  During  the  l6th  c.  and  I7ih  c  various  writers 
expressed  the  opinion,  with  various  modifications,  that  although 
Moses  may  have  written  part  of  the  P.,  in  its  present  form  it 
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was  the  work  of  a  much  later  ap^e — that  of  Samuel,  David,  or 
the  Captivity:  Carlstadt  {Dc  Canon.  Script,  1 520);  Ma<ius 
(Com.  on  the  Book  of  Joshua^  1574) :  llobbes  {Liiiathan^  165 1  ^; 
Peyrerius  {Syst.  Theol.  1655);  ^pii^o^a  {Tractatus  ThcoL\^uO' 
PoUtirus,  1670);  Clericus  (At///;W/;.;,  16S5);  and  Dale  (d.  1708). 
Durincj  the  iSlh  c.  the  principal  writers  on  the  subject  were  on 
ihe  other  side,  seeking  to  fortify  tlie  view  of  the  Mosaic  autht»i- 
ship  ;  Carpzov,  Eiclihorn,  and  Micliaelis  in  tlicir  Introductions 
(1 72 1,  17S2,  and  17S7).  But  at  the  end  of  the  century  tlie  old 
doubts  and  objections  began  to  be  expiessed  a*;ain.  This  was 
done  by  Ilasse  (  Via^'s  for (Jtc Future  Lxplanation  of  tJie  Old  Test, 
1 7S5) ;  'F.  C.  Fulda  (  Tlw  A:;c  of  the  Holy  SoripturcslCs'c,  1 79 1 ) ;  II. 
Corrodi  {^Attempt  at  an  Inquiry,  «S:c.  1792);  Ounar  (XachliL;all, 
Fra^^imntSy  C'-o.  1795)  »  ^'^'-^  Eckcrmanu  {'J/'uvI.  Contributions, 
1796),  much  in  the  same  way  as  previous  scholars  had  dune. 
In  the  beginninfj  of  the  present  century  \'ater  (C't'>'//.  vn  tJic  J\ 
1805);  Augusti  [Introd.  1806);  and  De  Welle  {Intr^d.  1S06, 
1S07),  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  a  more  complete  way  than  had 
hitherto  been  done,  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  the 
P.  At  llie  same  lime  otlicr  writers  maintained  tlie  Mosaic 
authorship  generally,  or  only  admitted  some  later  additions  and 
interpolations  :  llu;^  {The  Art  of  ]\'ritin<^  anu^ti^  t'ue  JTbri~r<:, 
C-^c.  1801,  and  IJist.  of  the  San/aritan  J\)  ;  KeUe  {Cnprejua'iiwi 
Estimation.,  c-r.  iSll);  Meyer  (.-//^/t'O',  vS-^*-.  iSil);  Fritzsclie 
{Exam.  0/  the  Grounds^  c-v.  1S14)  ;  Jalm  {Cotitrihitions,  Cr-^c. 
1818,  1819)  ;  Kanne  {Bibl.  In:'csti^\!tionSj  C-Y.  1819,  1820); 
Ivoscnmiiller  {Siho/.  in  /'.,  3d  ed.  1821I  ;  Pustkuchen  {//ist. 
Crit.  Invcsti^a(io>iy  vS^<-.  1823)  ;  .Stauuliii  {Authenticity,  ^c, 
1825);  Sack  (C/J/vV/Ztz;/  Apolo^',  1829);  R.  Graves  (1815^; 
Ilartwell  Home  {fntrod.  1818).  Other  writers  on  the  conserva- 
tive side,  wliile  not  claimmi;  the  whole  P.  for  Moses,  ascribed 
to  him  an  important  share  in  its  com])osition  :  IJertholdt  {Introd. 
1 813);  Volney  {Researches,  Crw  1814) ;  Ilerbst  [Oi'sen'ot  de  P. 
Cre.  1817);  Kichhorn  {Introd.  4th  ed.  1S23).  Another  cla^s  of 
writers  succee<led,  who  denied  to  M«.>scs  any  share  at  all  in  the 
composition  of  the  P.,  which  they  held  to  have  been  compiled 
gradually  after  the  time  of  Samuel,  great  part  of  the  contents 
being  mythical;  Ilartmann  {/n: csti^^vtions,  cr-'r.  1S31);  \vn 
Bohien  {Genesis  Elucidated,  d-*'.  1835):  Vatke  \Tibl.  1  heol.  1835^ 
On  the  other  side  the  literary  unity  and  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
P.  was  maintained  against  all  objecti^^ns  by  Kanke  {Ini'esti.;a' 
ticns,  e^r.  1834-40^  llengstenberg  {Introd.  1S36-39),  15.  Pauer 
{The  Mosaic  Origin,  C^w  1S36),  Clovers  {Disc.  0/  the  Pooh  of 
the  La-<o,  1834-35),  I)rech.>ler  {Inaccuracy,  C*v.  1837,  Genesis, 
1838),  Konig  [Uid  Test.  Studies,  1 839),  AVclte  {The  Post-Mosaic 
Matter  in  the  P.,  <^c.  1 841),  Ilavernick  {Introd.  1837-49). 
The  most  recent  investigators  are  Stahelin  {Crit.  Investi^i;ation, 
C-r.  1843),  L>e  Wette  {Introd.  5th  and  6th  ed.  1840  and  1845), 
Ewald  (Hist.,  v>r.  2d  ed.  1853),  Von  Lengerke  {Canaan,  vSr-f. 
1844),  Keil  {Introd.  1853),  Knobel  {'J'Jie  Books  of  Xumhers,  «2r-Y. 
1 86 1),  Black  {Introd.  2d  ed.  1865),  Colenso  {T/i:  P.  E.xaniined, 
vT'-r.  1862-71),  Kabsch  {Com.  1800-72),  Davidson  {Introd.  1862^, 
Graf  {The  Hist.  Books,  ^c,  1S66),  Kuencn  {The  I\  Crit.  Ex- 
amined, 1863;  and  Pet.  of  Israel,  6-^r,  1874^  the  compilers  of 
The  Speaker  s  Commentary  (1871). 

Authorship. — The  principal  ol>Jections  brought  forward  l)y 
critics  to  the  received  theory  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  are  the 
following  : — l.  Passages  which  seem  to  imply  events  or  cir- 
cumstances of  a  later  date ;  e.g.,  Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7  would  seem 
to  have  been  written  when  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  were 
not  in  the  land  ;  xxxvi.  31,  in  the  lime  of  Saul,  at  the  earliest ; 
xiii.  18,  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27  {cf.  Josh.  xiv.  15,  xv.  13),  Ex.  xvi.  35 
(t/]  Jo>h.  V,  12),  Eev.  xviii.  24-28;  Deut.  i.  I,  ii.  12  not  before 
the  time  of  Joshua,  when  the  i)ei)ple  were  settled  in  Canaan  ; 
Cien.  xiv.  14  not  before  the  time  mentioned  in  Ju.  xviii.  29  ;  and 
L)eut.  iii.  II,  14  ((/  Num.  xxxii.  41,  and  Ju.  x.  3,  4),  xxxiii.  i, 
and  especially  xxxiv.  conld   nut   have  l>ecn  written   by  Moses. 

2.  *  Tiie  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  '  (Num.  xxi.  14),  which 
could  not  have  been  comj^osed  beffjrc  the  end  of  the  journeyings 
in   the   desert,   would  not  likely  have  been   quoted   by  Mose>. 

3.  Some  of  the  laws  cannot  witli  any  likelihood  be  ascribed  to 
Mo.'>cs;  <•.:;..(  I)  the  or  linances  regarding  kings  (E)eut.  xvii.  14  20^, 
who  were  not  included  in  the  original  constitution  ;  (2)  Deut. 
xix.  14,  20  presupposes  the  settlement  in  Canaan;  (3)  Ex.  xxii. 
29,  30,  that  the  peo]»le  have  already  brought  fust-fruits  to  the 
prie'^ts  ;  {4)  xxiii.  19,  the  existence  of  the  sanctuary  ;  (5)  Lev. 
xxvi.  3-45,  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  exist  till  the  later 
period  of  the  kings.     4.  Tlie  repetitions  which  occur  (i)  in  the 
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giving  of  the  laws,  not  merely  in  Deuteronomy,  but,  e.g.,  the 
precepts  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  17-26,  given  before  in  xxi.-xxiii.,  and  thnt 
in  xxii.  20  repeated  xxiii.  9 ;  various  precepts  in  Lev.  xx.  given 
before  in  xviii.  ;  (2)  in  the  historical  parts — e.,^.,  the  sending  of 
the  quails  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  13,  and  Num.  xi.).  Similar  repetitions 
aj'pcar  in  Num.  xx.  I -13  {cf.  Ex.  xvii.  l-7\  ix.  15-23  ief.  Ex. 
xl.  34-38),  Ex.  vi.  2-vii.  7  {cf.  iii. -v.).  5.  Discrepancies  in 
various  laws  ;  e.g.,  the  two  ordinances  that  the  service  of  the 
I^eviles  was  to  begin  at  the  age  of  thirty  (Num.  iv.  47)  an.l 
at  twenty-five  (viii.  23-26),  and  the  two  that  the  Levites  were  lo 
be  supported  by  the  tithes  of  the  people  (Num.  xviii.  20-32-, 
and  that  they  should  receive  a  tilhe  eveiy  third  year  while  the  | 
regular  tithes  were  to  be  consumed  in  feasting  (Deut.  xiv.  22-29  I 
and  the  two  copies  of  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx,,  Deut.  v.).  6.  An 
indication  of  composite  authorship  is  found  in  the  unnatural 
arrangement  of  many  of  the  sections  ;  e.g.,  the  genealogy  of 
Moses  and  Aarf)n  in  P2x.  vi.  14-27,  which  seems  out  of  place  in 
the  context,  and  to  show  by  its  title,  contents,  and  conclusion, 
that  it  was  drawn  up  without  any  special  reference  to  Mo:>es  and 
Aaron.  The  visit  of  Jelhro  to  Mo^es  (Ex.  xviii.)  presupposes 
that  the  |)eople  had  reached  Sinai  {cf  v.  5,  *  at  the  mount  of 
God),  wliereas  their  arrival  is  only  related  in  xix.  Again,  all 
the  time  that  clapped  between  the  giving  of  the  instructions  fur 
the  making  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.-xxxi.)  and  its  completion, 
according  to  xl.  2,  17,  was  nine  months,  which  seems  far  too 
short  for  the  work,  l^e.-^ides,  in  xxxiii.  7"^^  there  is  an  account 
of  a  *  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,*  which  was  pitched  by 
Moses  without  the  camp  as  a  .sanctuar}',  without  any  reference 
to  any  other,  or  to  its  being  merely  temporaiy.  Further,  the 
account  pre-uppo^es  the  census  as  already  made  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
25,  26),  which  was  only  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  following 
month.  Num.  i.  i).  In  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9,  the  ordinance  regarding 
the  shew-hread  is  repeated,  which  had  been  given  in  Ex.  xxv. 
30,  and  in  xl.  4  presupposed  as  already  well  known.  7.  Cases 
of  disjointed  chronology  ;  e.g.,  the  ordinance  for  the  keeping  of 
the  Passover,  given  on  the  lirst  month  of  ihe  second  year  (Num. 
ix.  i),  ought  to  have  come  before  the  account  of  the  census 
(i.  -iv.).  8.  The  great  chasm  in  the  history  of  thirty-eight  years 
is  considered  even  by  moderate  critics  to  be  a  very  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  Mosaic  authorship.  According  to  Num.  x.x.  I,  the 
jieople  arrived  at  Kadesh  in  the  first  month  (which  must  be)  of 
the  third  year  {cf  Deut.  ii.  I4\  and  at  v.  23  there  is  given  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  at  Mount  I  lor,  as  if  tliat  event 
had  happened  immediately  after ;  whereas,  according  to  xxxiii. 
38,  it  did  not  hapj-ien  tiil  thirty-eight  years  afterwards.  lO.  Per- 
haps the  strongest  indication  of  composite  authorship  is  found  in 
certain  peculiarities  of  language,  specially  observable  in  Genesis, 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  the  Elohistic  and 
Jehovistic  narratives,  a  distinction  originally  founded  on  the 
exclusive  use  in  different  passages  of  Elohim  or  El  (God)  or 
Jehuvah  (Lord)  as  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  but  by  no  means 
resting  on  this  alone.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  demonstrated  lh;it 
the  series  of  passages  forming  wliat  is  considered  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal narrative  differ  from  all  the  rest  of  Genesis  by  the  presence 
in  them  of  a  variety  of  verbal  peculiarities  as  striking  as  is  tlic 
ditTerence,  e.g.,  between  the  style  of  Addison  and  that  of  John- 
son. II.  Although  the  art  of  writing  was  probably  known  to 
the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses  {cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.y  vol.  i.},  it 
seems  more  probable  that  any  record  of  events  written  by  a  con- 
temporary would  have  been  a  bare  chronicle,  such  as  is  actually 
preserved  in  Num.  xxxiii.  1-49,  than  a  work  of  such  extent  as 
the  P.  Having  regard  to  the  above  particulars,  the  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at  even  by  conservative  critics  that,  while  there 
are  consitlerable  portions  of  the  P.  as  old  as  the  time  of  Mosc-s 
he  did  not  compose  the  whole  of  it,  but  that  it  is,  at  any  rate  as 
we  now  have  it,  the  product  of  a  much  later  date.  (See  the 
articles  on  the  separate  books  )  Irrespective  of  the  critical  objec- 
tions enumerated  above,  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability 
that  Mo-es  wrote  the  last  four  book<,  which  are  a  record  of  the 
events  of  his  own  time.  As  regauls  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  the 
history  from  the  creation,  the  cusli.imaiy  explanation  of  how  he 
wrote  it  is  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  it  by  in^^piration,  but  th.e 
l^opular  idea  of  insi)iration  may  perhaps  require  to  be  mcxiiiied 
by  the  recent  discoveries  of  Chaldean  literature,  from  which  it 
appears  that  before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  stories  contained  in 
the  fust  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  had  a  i-»lace  in  Chaldean  mytho- 
logy. See  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bihit*  (1863),  Davidson's  Intro^ 
duetion  (iSoo),  Ew aid's   Gesehichte  d.  J'oikcs  /y/.,  vol.   i.   (Eng, 
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IraD).  ad  ed.  1S69),  Riwliuson  and  M'Caul,  in  Aidi  ta  Faith 
(1S63],  Bleek's  £iMinluHg  in  der  A.  T.  (Eog.  truu.  1S69], 
Smith's  CiaUetat  AeamiU  a/Cenait  (Lond.  1876}. 

Pen'tftcoat  (Gr,  fealehilf,  sciL  himera,  'fiftieth  day"),  is 
the  Greek  traiuktion  of  the  later  Jewish  name  of  the  Feast  of 
We«ki  (Eiod.  xxxiv.  33,  ^  3  Mace  xii.  3a ;  Acts,  ii.  i),  which 
-was  to  called  became  celebrated  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover 
(LcT.  xxiiL  15,  16},  also  called  the  Feast  of  Harvest  (Exod. 
xxiii  i6),  the  Day  of  First-fruits  (Num.  ixviii.  26),  &c  The 
time  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  P.  was  the  fiftieth  day  from  the 
morrow  after  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  II,  15-21), 
ur  from  the  l6th  of  Nisan.  Originally  olaerved  purely  as  a 
harrcit  festival,  the  later  Jews  connected  it  with  the  giving  of 
the  law  by  Moses,  which,  as  they  deduced  from  Exod.  xix.,  must 
have  taken  place  on  the  6th  of  Sivan,  The  festival  is  observed 
by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  Sivan.  In 
the  Christian  Church,  P.  was  early  observed  as  the  Festival  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  {cf.  Acts  ii.),  but  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
whole  period  of  seven  weeks  between  Easier  and  P.  It  was  the 
special  season  for  administerlne  baptism,  and  as  all  the  Cate- 
chumens (q.  V.)  were  baptized  m  a  white  dress,  the  last  Sunday 
of  P.  got  the  name  of  Dominica  in  Albis,  and  in  Encland  that 
of  Whitsunday.  See  Ginsburg  in  Kilto's  Cycto.  ef  Bib.  Lit. 
(3d  ed.  Edinb.  1S76). 

Pantland  [a  corruption  of  '  Pictknd ')  Firth,  a  strait  which 
separates  the  Orkney  Islands  from  the  mainluid  of  Scotland,  and 
connects  the  North  Sea  with  the  Atlantic,  it  34  miles  in  length 
and  bota  il  to  15  miles  in  breadth,  extending  from  Duncansbjr 
Head  to  Dunnet  Head  on  the  S.,  and  from  S.  Ronaldihay  to 
Hog  Islands  on  the  N.  It  has  from  10  to  40  fathoms  of  water, 
snd  it  is  calculated  that  upwardt  of  4000  vessels  pass  throuch 
it  annually.  A  ttrone  current  Sowing  from  W.  to  E.  at  the 
rate  of  firom  5  to  10  miles  an  hour  renders  navigation  dangerous. 
At  the  easlEin  outlet  lie  the  Pentland  Skerries,  two  smalls 
idaodsjon  one  of  which  stands  a  lighthouse;  and  near  the  middle, 
opposite  Scalpa  Flow,  are  the  islands  of  Stroma  and  Swoma. 
To  the  W.  of  Stroma  are  the  breaken  called  '  The  merry  men  of 
Moy,'  which  roll  unceasingly  even  in  the  finest  weather ;  and 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  same  island  there  is  a  large  eddy  caused 
hf  the  current,  called  'Swalchie.'  There  is  an  anchorage  in 
Gill's  Bay,  a  few  miles  W,  of  Duncansby  Head, 

FsntlAnd  Hilla,  a  range  of  hills  in  Scotland  extending  S. 
W.  for  about  12  miles  through  the  county  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
borders  of  Lanark,  in  three  ridges,  wilh  a  mean  height  of  looo 
feet  The  highest  tummiU  are  Scalt  Law,  or  the  Sisters  (189S 
feetV  near  which  it  Glencorse  Reservoir,  and  Camethy  (1890 
feet),  on  the  E.  slope  of  which  is  Rullion  Green,  where  the  Cove- 
nanters were  defeated  by  General  Dalziel,  aSlh  November  1666. 
The  rocks  composing  the  P.  H.  are  chiefly  porphyry  or  other 
rocks  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  age,  but  towards  the  W.  and 
S.  Silurian  deposits  come  to  the  surface.  The  slopes,  '  Pent- 
land's  green  acclivities,'  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep. 

Pantun'bra.    See  Shadow. 


central  government  of  European  Russia,  to  the  S, 
of  Nijni -Novgorod,  has  an  area  of  14,326  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop. 
(1870)  of  1,173,186.  It  is  a  wide  fertile  plain,  varied  with  a 
few  low  hills,  and  watered  by  the  Moksha  and  Sura,  affluents  of 
the  Volga,  About  a  half  ii  cultivated,  while  over  one-third  is 
tnckdow,  and  there  are  extensive  oak  forests.  'The  products  are 
grain.  Sax,  hemp,  tobacco,  beet-root,  and  vegetables.  The  chief 
towns,  betides  P.,  are  Moluhansk,  Nijni-X,amov,  and  Saransk. 
— P.,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  lies  on  the  Sura,  350 
miles  S.E.  of  Moscow  by  rail  Founded  in  1666  as  a  defence 
against  the  Tartan,  it  has  19  churches,  a  great  park  and  fruit- 
cardcn,  a.  horticultural  school,  &c.  Theic  are  indostrics  in 
feather,  soap,  candles,  and  Imen,  and  an  important  yearly 
market     Pop.  (1S70)  ^462. 

Ponxaaca'  (Cymr.  'the  taint's  headland'),  a  seaport  of 
En^and  in  Cornwall,  g  mitei  E.N.E.  of  Land's  End,  and  36 
S.W.  of  Truro  by  rail.  lis  chief  edifices  are  the  Public  Build- 
ingi  (1867),  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  with  a  facade 
ot  135  feet,  and  comprising  a  guildhall,  council  chamber, 
Ubni7,  aikd  museum  ;  the  market-house,  public  baths,  custom- 
house, and  a  granite  tower,  erected  (1873^  as  a  memorial  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  was  a  native  of  P.    There  are  two 


churches,  two  banks,  and  a  weekly  and  a  daily  newipaper. 
Situated  on  Mount's  Bay,  and  witlun  asf  reach  of  the  finest 
coast  scenery  in  England,  P.,  from  the  mitdneis  of  its  climBte, 
has  become  a  favourite  winter  watering-place.  Its  harbour  is 
protected  bv  a  pier  [tS66),  8ao  feet  long,  vrith  a  lighthouse  at  the 
end.  In  1876  there  entered  845  vessels  of  65,867  tons,  and 
cleared  443  of  31,859.  The  exports  (tin,  copper,  and  fish) 
amounted  10^^41,135;  the  imports  (iron,  timber,  hemp,&c.)to 
;f  50,314  ;  and  the  customs  to£466l.  P.  in  1S75  had  97  vessels 
of  7187  tons,  besides  572  boats  employed  in  the  important  pil- 
chard fishery.  Mining  and  the  raising  of  early  vegetables 
employ  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.     Pop.  (1S71)  10^425. 

Pe'oo.     See  Calophvllum. 

Pa'on,  a  word  of  most  nncertain  derivation,  adopted  by  all 
European  nations  in  India  for  a  kind  of  dvil  orderly  or  foot- 
man in  the  deportments  of  police,  justice,  and  customs.  They 
usually  wear  an  official  badge,  and  (onneily  bore  arras. 

Peo'riA,  a.  city  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Illinois  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  2500  feel 
long,  is  the  junction  point  of  nine  railways,  and  is  connected 
with  St.  Louis  by  lines  of  river  steamers,  and  »  .  „  , 
Lake  Michigan  by  the  Michigan  Canal.  It  has  28  cl^rches 
and  5  daily  newspapers.  The  chief  manufacture  is  iron.  Aj 
expansion  of  the  Illinois  river  at  this  point,  called  P.  Lake,  ii 
22  miles  long  and  3  broad,  abounds  in  nsh,  and  in  winter  yields 
a  large  amount  of  ice.     Pop.  (1870)32,849. 

Fe'pe,  the  name  of  three  Italians  who  played  a  prominent 
part  in  Neapolitan  histoiy.  Gabriele  P.  was  born  in  1781  at 
Boiano,  in  the  province  of  Campobasso  ;  his  cousins,  Floristano 
and  Guglielmo,  at  Squillace,  in  Calabria,  the  former  in  1780,  the 
latter  on  February  15,  1783.  They  all  co-operated  in  the  1 
tion  of  the  short-Uved  Porthenopean  Republic  (1799),  am 
its  downfall  look  service  with  France,  and  were  enrolled  ir 
Italian  Legion.  In  1806  they  returned  to  Naples,  and  held 
appointments  in  the  armies  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murtt, 
which  were  confirmed  by  Ferdinand  at  the  Bourbon  restoration 
(1S15).  Floristano  alone  of  the  three  did  not  involve  himself  in 
the  Revolution  of  1820,  for  his  share  in  which  Gabriele  endured 
two  years'  imprisonment  at  Olmiili,  whilst  Guglielmo  lived  for 
twenty-eight  years  a  refugee  in  France  and  England.  Gabriele 
died  in  August  l849,and  Floriltonoin  1851.  Guglielmo,  recalled 
to  Naples  by  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  lS[8,  received  the 
command  of  the  contingent  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  the  revolted 
Lombards.  Disregarding  the  order  of  recall,  he  threw  himself 
with  2000  men  into  Venice,  and  after  its  capitulation  retired  to 
Paris,  thence  to  Nice,  and  finally  to  Tuna,  where  he  died, 
August  9,  1855.  He  published,  among  other  works,  a  Hiiloiri 
del  Riliolutiaiis  tt  dis  Guerre!  d'llalie  en  iS^-ff  [4  vols.  Par, 

1850),  A  Life  of  bis  brother  Florettaoo  was  written  by  Carrana 
(Gen.  1851). 

Pepin.    See  PtPtiN. 

Pepp'er  (Lat  fiptr,  terving  as  the  botanical  name  of  the 
genus;  Ot.feperi;  Sansk. /i))^'}  it  the  type  genus  of  A>ni- 
eia  (q.  v.).     T^t  most  >. 

important  species  is  P. 
nigrum,  wbich  yields 
the  condiment  of  daily 
household  use.  It  is  ■ 
climbing  thmb,  with 
alternate  heart-shaped 
leatheiy  leaves,  dice-  !/.^- 
cions  or  hermaphrodite  ^-ii 
flowers,    followed     by  g^ 

Skes  of  berries  about  ^ 
:  size  of  a  currant,  at 
first  green,  and  when 
maturebrightred.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the 
E.  Indies,  where  also  it 
has  loiu;  been  cultivated,  and  has  at  various  times  been  intro- 
duced into  the  W.  Indian  Islands,  Trinidad,  Borneo,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  other  tropical  countries.  In  cultivation  it  is  usual 
to  plant  cuttings  at  the  base  of  roogb-baTked  trees,  to  the  trunk 
of  which  they  attach  themselves  daring  growth,  and  rise  to  a 
height  of  about  12  feet  After  three  years  they  produce  fruit, 
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end  yield  profitable  crops  annuAlly  (about  i4lb.)  for  eight  or  teo 
years.  The  '  corns '  are  gathered  when  nd,  and  after  being 
dried  in  the  sun  they  shrivel  and  change  colour,  becoming  the 
'black  P.*  of  the  shops.  To  form  what  is  called  the  '  white  P.' 
the  fruit  is  freed  from  its  fleshy  outer  coat  by  maceration  and 
subsequent  rubbing.  From  ancient  classical  writers  we  learn 
that  P.  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  very  early  times,  and  for  a 
long  period  it  remained  one  of  the  most  costly  of  spices.  At 
the  present  day  it  forms  a  large  and  important  item  of  commerce. 
To  some  extent  P.  is  used  medicinally  as  a  hot  aromatic  stimu- 
lant and  tonic,  and  is  occasionally  employed  externally  as  a 
rubefacient.  It  owes  its  pungency  to  about  2  per  cent,  of  an 
essential  oil,  and  contains  about  2\  per  cent,  of  a  tasteless  crys- 
talline substance  called  fdperine.  The  compact  fruit-spikes  of 
P.  Roxburghii  (something  like  those  of  the  common  British 

flantain  used  for  pet  birds),  when  sun-dried,  form  the  '  Long  P.' 
t  is  extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India.  P,  trioicum^ 
another  Indian  species  closely  allied  to  P.  nigrum^  furnishes  a 
very  pungent  fruit,  forming  part  of  the  P.  of  trade.  Betel  P. 
(q.  V. )  and  Cubeb  P.  (q.  v.)  are  also  the  products  of  species  of 
Piper,  or  of  genera  recently  separated  therefrom. 

The  name  P.  as  an  affix  is  further  applied  to  numerous  vege- 
table products  irrespective  of  their  botanical  right  to  it.  Thus, 
in  Solancuea,  we  have  bird  P.,  cherry  P.,  spur  P.,  and  bell  P. — 
forming  cayenne  P. — for  different  species  of  Capsiaim,  In 
Magnoliacea  there  is  the  P.  plant  of  Tasmannia  ( Tasmannia 
aromatica) ;  in  Anonacea^  the  Guinea  P.  {Xylopia  athiopica).  In 
the  English  flora  Seium  cure  {Crassulacea)  and  Polygonum  Hy- 
dropiper  {Polygonacea)  are  respectively  called  the  wall  and  water 
P.  from  their  biting  taste  and  places  of  growth. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  P, — The  dried  unripe  berries  of  the 
Piper  nigrum  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  warm,  carminative  sti- 
mulant P.  acts  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and 
urethra,  and  is  useful  in  haemorrhoids  and  gonorrhoea,  in  doses 
of  from  5  to  20  grains.  P.  is  contained  in  Confcctio  opii^  and 
Pulvis  opii  compositus,  Confectio  piperis,  prepared  from  black 
P.,  caraway,  and  clarified  honey,  is  given  in  doses  of  from  60  to 
120  grains. 

Pepp'ermint.    See  Mint. 

Pepperpot  is  a  W.  Indian  appetising  preparation  consist- 
ing o7  cassareep,  capsicum,  ochro,  sliced  cucumbers,  very  fine 
chopped  shallots,  Madeira  wine,  and  other  ingredients,  with 
flesh  or  dried  fish,  and  is  resorted  to  by  those  afiected  with  loss 
of  appetite  or  weak  digestion. 

Pepx>6r-Hoot  is  a  name  applied  to  Dentaria  diphylla,  a  N. 
American  cruciferous  plant  with  a  curious  toothed  creeping  root- 
stock,  which  has  a  pungent  mustard-like  taste,  and  is  used  as 
a  condiment  by  the  natives,  hence  it  is  also  sometimes  called 
Indian  mustard. 

Pep'sine  is  a  preparation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  fresh 
and  healthy  stomach  of  the  pig,  sheep,  or  calf.  The  cleansed 
mucous  membrane  is  scraped  off  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and 
the  viscid  pulp  thus  obtained  is  immediately  spread  over  the 
surface  of  glass,  or  glazed  earthenware,  and  quickly  dried  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  IOO^  The  dried  residue  is  then 
reduced  to  powder,  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  P.  is 
given  in  cases  of  indigestion  from  deficient  or  imperfect  secretion 
of  gastric  juice,  and  in  convalescence  from  debilitating  fevers. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  2  to  5  grains. 

Pepusch',  Johann  Ohrisiopli,  a  German  musician,  bom 
at  Berlin  about  1667,  settled  in  ^igland  in  1700,  and  after  an 
engagement  at  Drury  Lone  Theatre  became  a  teacher  of  music. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doctor  from  Oxford  in  17 13. 
He  wrote  the  overture  and  set  the  music  to  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera, 
andj  published  a  treatise  on  Harmony  (1731).  P.  died  in  1752, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Charter-House,  of  which  he  had  been 
organist  for  fifteen  years. 

Pep'7>>  Samuel,  son  of  a  tailor,  was  bom  at  Brampton, 
Huntingdonshire,  February  23,  1632,  passed  his  early  life  in 
London,  and  received  his  education  at  St.  Paul's  School  and 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  As  an  undergraduate  he  is 
reputed  to  have  been  a  '  fast '  man,  an  entry  in  his  college 
register  still  preserving  the  record  of  an  admonition  '  for  hav- 
ing been  scandalously  over-served  with  drink  ye  night  before.' 
In  his  twenty-third  year  he  married  a  penniless  beauty  of 


fifteen,  and  in  1658  he  obtained  a  clerkship  of  the  Excheouer. 
He  was  soon  devated,  owing  to  the  aptitude  he  showed  for 
business,  to  the  clerkship  of  the  Acts.  Having  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  High  Admiral,  P.  retained 
this  position  until  1673,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  entire  navy 
was  in  his  hands  during  the  exciting  events  of  the  Plague,  the 
Fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  War.  During  the  agitation  in 
connection  with  the  Popish  Plot,  P.  was  briefly  confined  to  the 
Tower  on  suspicion.  Recalled  to  the  Admiralty,  he  retained  his 
place  until  the  Revolution,  when  he  retired  mto  private  life. 
He  died  of  stone,  26th  May  1703.  P.'s  title  to  fame  rests  wholly 
upon  the  contents  of  his  PHary,  a  series  of  private  jottings  extend- 
ing from  January  1659  to  May  1669.  It  was  discovered  among  a 
collection  of  books  and  prints  bequeathed  by  him  to  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  published  in  1825,  under  the  editorship 
of  Lord  Braybrooke.  A  sixth  edition,  in  4  vols.,  appeared  in 
1858.  The  Diary  was  originally  in  shorthand,  which  was  success- 
fully deciphered  (1819-22)  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  M.A,  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Baldock,  Herts.  As  P.  entered 
all  the  experiences  of  each  day,  the  book  remains  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sources  of  allusion  to  persons,  events,  and  manners 
given  to  posterity  by  that  century.  The  Rev.  Mynors  Bright 
learned  the  cypher  in  1872,  and  subsequently  transcribed  the 
whole  MSS.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Diary  and 
Correspondence^  with  the  life  and  notes  by  Lord  Braybrooke, 
numerous  portraits  from  the  collection  in  the  Pepysian  library, 
and  additional  notes  (vols.i.  and  ii.  1876).  This  edition  contains 
about  one-third  more  matter  than  was  ever  before  published 
—contains,  indeed, '  the  whole  Diary,'  to  use  Mr.  Bright's  words 
'  with  the  exception  of  such  parts  as  I  thought  would  be  tedious 
or  that  are  unfit  for  publication.'  '  When  he  wished  to  keep 
anything  particularly  concealed,  P.  wrote  his  cypher  generally  in 
French,  sometimes  in  Latin  or  Greek  or  Spanish.  Afterwards  he 
changed  his  plan,  and  put  in  dummy  letters.'  It  is  disappointing 
to  hear  that  all  passages  written  in  this  manner  are  quite  unfit 
for  publication,  and  that  their  perusal  has  in  no  way  contributed 
to  r.'s  good  fame. 

Pe'ra  ('  beyond'),  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  opposite  old  Stambul,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  floating  bridge.  It  crowns  a  bold  promontory, 
and  is  the  foreign  diplomatic  quarter,  and  the  chief  residence  of 
the  *  Franks.' 

Perak',  or  Perah',  a  petty  state  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
extending  for  about  70  miles  along  the  W.  coast,  separated  from 
Queddah  on  the  N.  by  the  Krian  river,  and  bounded  K  by  a 
mountain  range.  In  tne  S.  are  alluvial  valleys  producing  rice 
and  tobacco,  and  also  valuable  mines  of  tin.  The  interior  is 
mountainous  and  overgrown  with  jungle.  The  chief  means  of 
communication  is  bjr  the  P.  river.  In  1874,  owing  to  disturb- 
ances caused  by  the  immigration  of  Chinese  tin  miners  and  by  a 
disputed  succession  to  the  throne,  it  was  resolved  by  General 
Sir  W.  Jervois,  the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  to  estab- 
lish a  British  Resident  at  P.,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Sultan 
Abdullah.  Mr.  Birch,  a  former  colonial  secretary  at  Singa- 
pore, was  appointed  the  first  Resident.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  posting  up  a  proclamation  announcing  that  British  officers 
woidd  henceforth  administer  the  state,  he  was  murdered  by  the 
party  of  the  dispossessed  Sultan  Ismail  in  November  1875.  To 
avenge  this  outrage  a  military  detachment  from  Singapore, 
reinforced  by  a  Gurkha  battalion  from  Calcutta,  advanced  up  the 
P.  river  under  the  command  of  General  Colbome,  and  a  naval 
brigade  ^ve  valuable  co-operation.  After  slight  losses  unavoid- 
able in  jungle  fighting,  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Birch  were  at  last 
killed,  and  Sultan  Ismail  surrendered  himself  prisoner  in  March 
1876.  The  state  of  P.  has  since  been  tranc^uil  under  British 
administration,  and  a  loan  has  recently  been  issued  in  London  | 
to  pav  the  cost  of  the  petty  war,  and  to  open  up  the  country. 
It  IS  hoped  by  the  merchants  of  Singapore  that  this  event  will  | 
lead  to  the  extension  of  British  protection  over  the  entire  pen-  * 
insula  of  Malacca.  See  P,  and  the  Malays  by  Major  Macnair 
(Loud.  1878). 

Perambulation  of  Parishefl.  See  Beating  the  Bounds. 

Percep'tion  is  the  mind's  apprehension  of  an  external  world 
by  means  of  the  or^ns  of  sense.  It  is  the  linking  of  subject 
with  object.  Sensations  are  recognised  as  pertaining  to  self  and 
yet  not  self.     The  self  is  under  perfect  control ;  sensations  are 
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not  Individoal  sensations  cannot  be  created  or  destroyed  at 
will,  bat  are  passively  received  by  the  thinking  subject.  Oar 
knowledge  of  external  things  may  be  resolved  into  sansations  of 
different  kinds  which  are  grouped  together  in  our  minds,  pro- 
jected into  space,  and  supposed  to  be  united  in  objects  existing 
independent  of  the  perceiving  mind.  Thus  what  in  the  mind 
are  sensations  become,  outwardly,  qualities  of  a  hypothetical 
substance.  The  child  soon  learns  to  associate  together  the 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold  given  by  touch  and  the  sensation  of 
resistance  to  muscular  effort,  when  these  repeatedly  and  simul- 
taneously occur.  If,  by  and  by,  a  certain  sensation  of  colour 
be  felt  as  an  invariable  concomitant  of  these  other  sensations, 
it  is  also  associated  with  them ;  and  coldness^  hardness,  and 
blueness — let  us  say — are  transferred  from  the  organs  of  sense 
and  the  mind  to  something  external,  of  which  we  term  them 
qualities.  Sensation  and  quality  are  supposed  to  be  correlatives, 
one  in  knowledge,  the  other  in  existence.  In  the  one  case, 
sensation  appears  to  be  a  sign  suggesting  quality ;  in  the  other  case, 
the  quality  is  looked  upon  as  that  which  causes  the  sensation. 

P.  proper  is  a  higher  act  of  intelligence  than  sensation — ^is, 
indeed,  educated  sensation ;  but  sensation  is  its  sine  qua  non» 
It  is  further  evident  that  the  simplest  act  of  P.  must  involve, 
not  merely  recognition  of  an  external  object,  but,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  this,  an  affirmation  of  self-existence:— consciousness 
declares,  'I  am,'  and  then,  '  Something  not  myself  exists.'  A 
vain  attempt  has  been  made  in  certain  systems  to  refine  upon 
this  analysis  by  discriminating  between  the  cognition,  '  I  know,' 
and  the  cognition,  'I  know  that  I  know,'  as 'acts  of  separate 
faculties.  The  scholastic  dictum  well  affirms  the  unity  of  this 
knowledge — Ntm  sentimus^  nisi  sentiamus  nos  sentire ;  non 
smtimus  nos  sentire,  nisi  sentiamus.  The  following  eight  condi- 
tions, according  to  Hamilton,  are  partly  common  to  P.  and  the 
other  acts  of  consciousness,  partly  proper  to  P.  as  a  special 
operation : — (i)  A  certain  concentration  of  consciousness  on  an 
object  of  sense — attention;  (2)  a  plurality ,  alteration,  difference 
between  the  perceived  object  and  the  perceiving  subject ;  (3) 
quality;  {4)  time — memory  supposed;  {^  space;  [6)  degree;  (7) 
relation  ;  (8)  assertory  judgment — that  within  the  sphere  of  sense 
an  object  exists,  and  exists  thus  and  thus  conditioned. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  formulated  theories  of  P.  in  ancient 
philosophy.  The  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  were  equally 
psychological,  cosmologic^,  theological,  ethical,  political.  But 
the  thread  running  through  the  whole  of  ancient  philosophy  is 
dualism,  the  antagonism  of  matter  to  mind.  Idealism  proper  is 
of  comparatively  recent  development,  Plato's  '  ideas '  notwith- 
standing. We  have  a  couplet  of  Epicharmus  that  indicates  a 
pretty  clear  knowledge  of  the  principal  fact  of  P. — 

*  Mind  it  seethy  mind  it  heareth ; 
All  beside  is  deaf  and  dumb.' 

Plutarch  mentions  a  treatise  of  Strato  Physicus,  designed  to 
prove  '  that  a  sensitive  apprehension  is  wholly  impossime  with- 
out (an  act  of  intellect.'  But  however  accurately  the  ancients 
defined  the  problem,  it  was  reserved  for  modem  philosophy  to 
attempt  its  systematic  solution. 

The  philosophy  of  Descartes  was  the  philosophy  of  doubt. 
Everything  that  could  be  doubted  he  resolved  to  reject ;  and  so 
he  abandoned  the  existence  of  the  world,  of  God,  of  his  own 
body,  of  all  but  self.  Self  remained.  To  doubt  is  to  think ; 
to  think  is  to  be  a  thinker ;  ' cogito  ergo  sum*  Here  was  the 
foundation  of  P.  From  the  imperfection  of  the  thinking  being, 
and  its  innate  idea  of  P.,  he  deduced  the  existence  of  God.  But 
the  thinking  being  has  other  ideas  than  that  of  perfection,  of 
God ;  tiiese  he  cannot  summon  or  destroy  at  pleasure  :  yet  they 
are  distinct  from  God ;  therefore  they  must  be  causea  in  the 
thinking  being  by  God.  One  of  these  ideas  is  that  of  extended 
substance ;  accordingly,  unless  God  deceive  us,  extended 
substance  must  exist  To  point  out  the  fallacies  of  this  system, 
or  any  other,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Malebranche  developed  the  doctrine  of  Descartes.  Descartes 
could  only  bridge  the  gulf  between  matter  and  mind  by  means 
of  what  amounted  to  a  divine  revelation.  Malebranche  accepted 
bis  position.  The  soul  is  immaterial,  the  external  world  is  mate- 
rial ;  they  have  nothing  in  common  by  which  they  may  be  known 
to  eac^  other.  The  soul  derives  its  ideas  neither  from  itself  nor 
from  things,  but  from  God.    *  We  see  all  things  in  God.' 

Spinoza  started  with  the  Cartesian  definition  of  substance  as 
that  which,  for  its  existence,  stands  in  need  of  nothing  else. 
Accordingly,  Spinoza  argued,  there  can  be  but  one  substance, 


and  one  existence— no  dualism.  Everything  that  appears  to 
differ  from  the  ideal  substance  must  be  one  of  its  '  attributes  '— 
thought  and  extension,  or  one  of  its  '  modes ' — ^individual,  finitCj 
evanescent  forms.     This  all-pervading  substance  is  God. 

But  this  explanation  did  not  suffice.  Why  should  thought 
and  extension  of  necessity  exclude  one  another,  even  as  different 
attributes  of  the  same  substance  ?  Locke,  the  founder  of  modem 
materialism,  explained  the  ideal  in  the  material.  He  banished 
all  innate  ideas,  and  derived  knowledge  from  experience  alone. 
Instead  of  drawing  reality  from  the  mind,  he  draws  it  from  the 
external  world,  of  which  mind  is  the  mirror.  Nihil  est  in  inteU 
lectu  quod  nonjuerit  in  sensu.  . 

Berkeley's  position  was  the  opposite  of  Locke's — he  explained 
matter  in  mind.  Leibniz  had  prepared  the  way  for  him.  Sensa- 
tions, he  said,  are  altogether  subjective.  Distance  and  form  are 
not  even  sensations,  but  are  mere  inferences  from  sensations. 
Things  only  exist  in  a  percipient  mind ;  their  esse  is  percipi, 
'There  is  not  any  other  substance  than  spirit,  or  that  which 
perceives.' 

Hume's  sceptical  philosophy  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
systems  of  Locke  and  Berkeley.  For  Hume,  knowledge  was  a 
bundle  of  sensations,  which  have  no  necessary  connection  one 
with  another.  Alarmed  at  such  a  result,  Reid  fell  back  upon 
common  sense.  According  to  him,  the  sensations  of  the  physical 
organism  necessarily  suggest  external  qualities,  and  by  our  con- 
stitution we  cannot  but  believe  in  their  existence. 

Kant  dug  deeper.  All  our  knowledge  bedns  with  experience, 
but  does  it  arise  in  experience  ?  We  have  a  priori  elements  in 
knowledge.  By  means  of  sensation  we  have  an  intuition  of 
phenomenal  objects.  Matter  is  that  in  the  phenomenon  which 
corresponds  to  the  sensation ;  form  is  that  which  brings  the 
content  of  the  phenomenon  under  certain  relations.  The  matter 
of  phenomena  is  given  us  h  posteriori;  the  form  is  it  priori. 
The  two  conditions  of  intuition  are  space  and  time. 

Hume  and  Kant  represent  the  two  existing  schools  of  thought. 
The  one  school  explains  P.  upon  a  theory  of  association. 
'  Objects  are  clusters  of  sensations  supposed  to  have  a  perma- 
nent existence  independent  of  the  individual  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mutual  coherence  and  r^[ular  concurrence.' 
They  are,  according  to  Mill, '  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation.' 
The  other  school  holds  to  ^  priori  intuitions  as  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge. 

Per^ceval,  Spencer,  Bight  Hon.,  second  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Egmont,  bom  in  London,  1st  November  1762,  studied  with 
distinction  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1786.  He  soon  surmounted  his  natural  timidity,  and  got  into 
good  practice.  In  x  796  a  pamphlet  upon  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  process  was  not 
annulled  by  the  dissolution  of  ParUament,  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  Pitt.  He  was  shortly  returned  to  Parliament  for  Nor- 
thampton, whicl>he  represented  after  three  separate  dissolutions, 
and  gave  himself  earnestly  to  a  study  of  finance.  In  1 801  he  be- 
came Solicitor-General  in  the  Addington  Ministry ;  in  1802  he 
was  appointed  Attorney-General.  On  the  return  ot  Pitt  to  power 
he  venemently  defended  the  war  with  France.  In  1807  he  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  emoluments  also  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  l)e  rose  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  under  the 
regency  wielded  immense  power.  On  the  iith  of  May  181 2  he 
was  shot,  when  entering  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  Liverpool 
broker  named  BelUngham.  P.  was  an  industrious  and  success- 
ful but  not  a  great  statesman. 

Perch  (Percafluviaiilis),  a  well-known  Teleostean  freshwater 
fish,  the  type  of  the  family  Percida,  The  scales  are  ctewnd  or 
comb-like,  and  the  operculum  or  gill-cover  is  armed  with  spines. 
The  teeth  are  large  and  numerous,  and  are  situated  on  the  palate 
and  other  portions  of  the  mouth  in  addition  to  the  jaws.  The 
ventral  fins  are  on  the  breast  below  the  pectorals.  The  genus 
Perca  has  from  13  to  15  spiny  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin ;  the  head 
is  scaleless  above.  The  P.  is  found  in  freshwater  ponds  and 
rivers,  and  attains  a  weight  of  from  2  or  3  to  5  or  even  8  lbs. 
It  is  of  a  greenish-brown  hue  on  the  back,  but  the  sides  are 
marked  with  bands  of  darker  colour ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is 
brown,  the  second  of  a  paler  colour.  The  tail  and  pectoral  fins 
are  bright  red.  The  P.  is  very  voracious,  and  its  flesh  is  nutri- 
tious and  palatable.  It  is  caucht  by  different  sorts  of  bait,  has 
considerable  vitality,  and  will  live  out  of  water  for  considerable 
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periods  if  the  gills  are  kept  moist  The  sea-P.  is  another  name 
for  the  Basse  (q.  v.)*  The  giant  P.  is  the  Lucioperca  sandra, 
and  is  found  in  German  lakes  and  rivers.  It  may  attain  a  length 
of  2  or  3  feet ;  its  colour  is  a  greenish  olive  marked  with 
brown  stripes.  The  scarlet  P.  {Holoctntrum  rubrum)  is  found 
in  tropical  seas,  and  is  of  a  red  colour,  variegated  with  white 
bands. 

Perch.    See  Rod. 

Peroola'tion  (from  Lat  per^  *  through,'  and  co/o,  *  I  strain  *) 
is  a  process  used  in  pharmacy  for  the  extraction  of  certain 
soluble  ingredients  of  various  substances  by  filtering  a  liquid 
through  them.  Many  of  the  tinctures  of  Uie  British  Pharma- 
copoeia are  directed  to  be  prepared  by  P.,  an  operation  which 
requires  to  be  performed  with  groat  caro  that  the  tincture  may 
be  of  the  standard  strength.  The  process  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Squire  in  his  Companion  to  the  British  Pharmacopma: 
'  After  the  materials  have  been  macerated  for  forty-eight  hours 
in  three-fourths  of  the  menstruum  ordered,  P.  will  be  most 
efficiently  performed  by  decanting  the  lic^uid,  pressing  the 
ingredients  in  the  hand,  and  carefully  packmg  them,  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  in  a  conical  percolator,  so  that  the  mass 
shall  be  uniformly  tight  throughout.  The  decanted  liquid  may 
then  be  poured  upon  the  ingredients  and  suffered  to  percolate ; 
the  remainder  of  the  menstruum  being  afterwards  poured  upon 
them  in  order  to  chase  the  strong  tinctures  out.  As  soon  as  the 
liquid  ceases  to  drop,  the  ingredients  are  to  be  removed  and 
pressed.  Any  deficiency  in  the  product  may  be  made  up  by 
adding  more  of  the  menstruum  and  repeating  the  pressure.'  The 
author  prefers  Burton's  process,  combined  with  the  abstraction 
of  air  from  the  ingredients  :  '  Thus,  tie  up  the  ingredients  and 
suspend  submerged  in  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid,  and  fit  an  elas- 
tic cap  connected  with  an  exhausting  syringe  to  the  neck  of  the 
vessel.  When  the  air  has  been  thus  abstracted  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  materials,  and  tlie  atmosphere  readmitted,  its  pres- 
sure drives  the  liquid  into  everv  part  the  air  had  preoccupied, 
and  complete  digestion  bqg[ins,  the  impregnated  liquid  constantly 
falling,  by  its  gravity,  allows  the  fresti  liquid  to  penetrate  and 
continue  the  exhausting  process  until  finished.' 

Percus'sion  (Lat.  percussio^  a  'beating'  or  'striking')  is 
the  method  of  eliciting  sounds  by  tapping  the  surface  of  the 
body,  the  main  object  being  to  determine  the  comparative 
density  of  subjacent  parts.  The  nature  of  the  sound  may  be 
elicited  by  striking  over  the  part  either  immediately^  as  when 
the  chest  is  gently  tapped  with  the  hand  or  a  light  hammer, 
or  mediately^  as  when  a  flat  body  is  placed  upon  the  chest, 
which  is  then  struck  by  the  finger  or  the  hammer.  P.  was  first 
employed  by  Auenbru^er  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 
afterwards  by  Corvisart,  but  Laennec,  who  made  diseases  of  the 
chest  his  special  study,  brought  it  into  general  use,  and  this  mode 
of  diagnosis  is  chiefly  employed  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
and  abdominal  organs. 

Mediate  P,  is  the  mode  almost  universally  employed,  the 
apparatus  being  the  plexi meter  and  the  hammer.  Ths pieximeter 
may  consist  of  a  flat  piece  of  ivoiy  or  wood,  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber,  or  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  laid  flat  on  the  chest. 
The  hammer  may  consist  of  a  piece  of  whalebone  or  light  stick 
with  a  head-piece  of  indiarubber ;  of  the  flat  edge  of  the  stetho- 
scope encircled  by  a  piece  of  indiarubber ;  of  a  light  thimble 
covered  with  indiarubber ;  or  the  points  of  the  index  and  middle 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  may  be  used.  The  pleximeter  being 
placed  flat  upon  the  chest  and  held  close  to  its  walls,  is  struck 
perpendicularly,  and  with  gentle  or  moderate  force.  The  qualities 
of  the  sound  to  be  noted  are— (i)  Amount  in  intensitv  of  reson« 
ance,  commonly  called  clearness ;  (2)  duration  of  the  sound ; 
(3)  pitch ;  (4)  volume  of  sound.  The  physical  conditions  which 
lessen  the  quantity  of  air  are — ( I )  Consolidation  of  lung-substance, 
as  from  exudation,  tubercle,  congestion,  or  oedema ;  (2)  compres- 
sion of  the  lung  from  fluid  in  the  pleura,  or  bv  tumours.  The 
pulmonary  P.  note  is  the  sound  elicited  by  striking  on  a  part  of 
the  chest-wall  below  which  lies  a  considerable  depth  ot  lung. 
This  sound  depends  upon  the  vibration  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  tissue  of  tne  lungs,  and  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest  When  this  note  is  exaggerated,  or  of  a  higher  pitch, 
it  is  termed  tympanitic^  the  soundbeing  similar  to  that  obtained 
l^  striking  the  abdomen  when  the  intestines  contain  air,  and  is 
genonally  caiuied  by  an  increased  quantity  of  air  in  the  lung- 


tissue  or  in  the  pleura,  as  in  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  when 
cavities  exist  in  the  lungs,  as  in  pneumo-thorax.  Tubular 
sounds  are  produced  when  the  lung  is  consolidated,  covering 
bronchial  tubes.  When  the  subjacent  sul»tance  is  solid  or  fluid, 
the  sound  is  dull  in  proportion  to  the  density  and  want  of 
elasticity  of  the  part  percussed,  and  indicates  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  pleura  (hydrothorax),  or  inflammatory  solidification  of 
the  lung  tissue  (the  hepatisation  of  pneumonia),  or  tubercular 
deposition  (phthisis).  Although  the  principles  of  P.  are  best 
illustrated  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  this  mode  of  diagnosis  is 
indispensable  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  abdomen,  &c. 

PercuBsion,  Centre  of.    See  Centre  of  Percussion. 

PexctiBsion  Caps  are  small  caps  made  of  sheet  copper 
into  which  a  small  quantity  of  a  fulminating  compound,  con- 
sisting of  fulminate  of  mercury,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  is  intro- 
duced. P.  C.  are  employed  for  exploding  the  charges  of  gun- 
powder in  firearms,  and  for  igniting  other  explosives,  especially 
dynamite,  which  can  only  be  exploded  by  percussion. 

Per'cy,  a  Norman  family,  which  came  over  at  the  Conquest, 
Imd  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in  the  counties  of  York  and  Lin- 
coln. The  third  baron,  WlUiaxn  de  P.,  died  early  in  the  I2lh 
c,  leaving  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  elder  died  without  issue, 
whilst  the  younger  married  Jocelin  of  Hennegau,  brother-in-law 
to  Henij  1.  This  Jocelin  assumed  his  wife's  surname,  and  was 
father  of  the  Bichard  de  P.  who  figures  among  the  twenty-five 
barons  appointed  to  uphold  the  privileges  of  the  Great  Charter. 
Henry  ijord  P.  (created  Earl  of  Northumberland,  July  16, 
1377)  was  an  adherent  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  as  such 
received  from  Henry  IV.  the  dignity  of  Constable  and  a  large 
accession  of  lands.  But  the  king  s  refusal  to  let  him  ransom  the 
prisoners  of  Homildon  Hill  aroused  his  discontent,  and  with 
the  foremost  of  those  prisoners.  Lord  Douglas,  his  brother 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Owen  Glendower  of  Wales, 
he  mustered  an  insurgent  army.  Falling  sick,  he  intrusted  its 
command  to  his  son,  the  '  gallant  Hotspur,'  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  Shrewsbury,  July  21,  1403.  P.  himself  was  par- 
doned, but  two  years  later,  engaging  in  a  plot  to  seat  Edward 
Mortimer  on  the  throne,  he  haa  to  fly  to  Scotland,  and  thence 
to  Wales,  and  on  a  raid  into  England  was  mortally  wounded 
(February  29,  1408).  The  second  earl  fell  in  the  Lancastrian 
ranks  at  St.  Albans  (1455),  the  third  at  Towton  (1461 ).  Henry, 
the  fifth  earl  (since  1464,  when  he  obtained  a  reversal  of  his 
father's  attainder),  became  an  agent  of  Henry  Vn.'s  extortions, 
and  was  killed  in  a  Northumbrian  riot  (1489).  Thomaa  P.  for- 
feited head  and  lands  by  his  participation  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  (I53^i  but  under  Mary  the  earldom  was  restored  in  1557 
to  his^son  xkomaa,  who  also  died  on  the  scafibld  (August  22, 
1572).  Henry,  the  eighth  earl,  died  in  his  bed,  but  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  by  his  own  or  an  assassin's  hand,  June 
21,  1585,  and  his  son  Henry  was  long  imprisoned  for  his  share 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  tenth  earl  in  the  Great  Rebellion 
sided  with  the  Parliament,  but  opposed  the  execution  of  the 
king ;  with  the  eleventh,  Joscelin  P.,  the  male  line  became 
extinct  (May  21,  1670).  His  daughter,  however,  had  married 
Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  their  son  Algernon 
received  the  title  of  Lord  P.  (1722),  and  of  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland (1749),  which  on  his  death  (1750)  passed  to  his  son-in- 
law.  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  a  Yorkshire  baronet  The  latter 
assumed  the  name  of  P.,  was  created  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(October  22,  1766),  and  was  great-grandfather  to  the  sixth  and 
present  duke,  Algernon  George  P.,  who  was  bom  May  2, 
1 810,  and  succeeded  his  father,  August  21, 1867.  Northumber- 
land House,  Charing  Cross,  for  manv  generations  the  London 
residence  of  the  Percies,  was  sold  to  tne  Board  of  Public  Works 
in  1873  for  ^'500,000^  to  be  removed  for  the  construction  of  the 
splendid  new  approach  to  the  Thames  Embankment  The 
Duke  spent  part  of  the  purchase-money  in  improving  Trafalgar 
Square. 

Percy,  Thomas,  B.B.,  bom  at  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire, 
April  13,  1728,  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and 
graduated  M.A.  (1753).  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  presented 
to  the  livings  of  Easton  Maud  it  and  Wilby,  in  Northamptonshire 
(1756),  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land (1766),  and  chaplam  in  ordinary  to  the  king  (1769),  was 
promoted  to  the  deanexr  of  Carlisle  (1778),  and  to  the  biSiopric 
of  Dromore,  in  Ireland  (1782),  where  he  dietl,  September  jo, 
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1811.  Himself  the  author  of  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth^  The 
Friar  of  Orders  Grey^  and  other  poems,  P.  is  best  remembered 
as  the  editor  of  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  (3  vols.  176c, 
latest  ed.  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  Lond.  1876).  The  ballads  m 
this  collection  P.  drew  from  private  sources,  and  from  the 
Fepysian,  Ashmolean,  and  national  collections.  Their  text  is 
often  grievously  'restored/  and  few  of  them  are  really  ancient, 
the  greater  number  belonging  to  the  i6th  or  17th  centuries.  But 
the  good  wrought  by  the  work  in  sweeping  away  current  con- 
ventionalism! and  in  opening  men's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  English 
poetry  did  not  begin  with  Cowley,  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  scant  appreciation  it  met  with  from  Johnson  with  Words- 
worth's language  half  a  centurr  later :  '  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  an  able  writer  in  verse  of  the  present  day  who  would  not  be 
proud  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  Reliques.  I  know 
that  it  is  so  with  my  fiiends ;  for  myself,  I  am  happy  to  make  a 
public  avowal  of  my  own.'  P.  idso  published  Miscellaneous 
Pieces  relating  to  thi  Chinese  (2  vols.  1762),  A  Key  to  the  New 
Testament  (176O,  a  translation  of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities 
(2  vols.  1770),  &a 

Ptor^egzina  Fal'oon  {Falco  peregrinus\  a  species  of  Falcon' 
idee  or  Falcons  (q.  v.),  inhabitingboth  hemispheres,  and  attaining 
a  length  of  from  16  to  18  inches.  The  colour  is  an  ashen  brown 
above,  Uie  head  and  back  of  the  neck  being  dark  brown.  The 
breast  is  white  tinged  with  chestnut,  and  the  under  parts  are 
grcvish-white,  the  whole  plumage  being  marked  with  bars  of 
darlc  tint.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are 
reddish  brown.  Tne  bird  was  formerly  much  in  request  in  the 
iport  of  Falconry  (q.  v.).  The  male  is  termed  a  TercH^  and  the 
female  the  Falcon^  par  excellence.  The  term  *  Lanner '  (q.  v.), 
which  properly  denotes  a  distinct  species  of  falcon  {Falco  Lana- 
rims),  is  also  applied  to  the  young  P.  F.  The  P.  F.  is  extremely 
agile  and  quioc  in  flight,  its  power  of  wing  being  immense,  and 
its  muscular  strength  proportionate.  It  descends  on  its  prey 
with  a  lightning-like  swoop,  carrying  off  smaller  birds,  game, 
rabbits,  and  hares  in  great  numbers. 

Perei'ra,  Jonathazi,  K.D.,  7.S.S.,  a  celebrated  pharma- 
cologist and  physician,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch, 
London,  May  22,  1804.  He  received  a  classical  education  at 
Finsbnry,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  medical  studies.  In 
1823  he  was  appointed  resident  medical  officer  at  Aldeisgate 
Street  General  Dispensary,  where  three  years  later  he  became 
Ijectaier  in  Chemistry,  and  in  1832  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
His  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  (1839-40) 
contains  the  result  of  his  long-continued  investigations  on  these 
subjects,  and  is  still  a  standard  authority.  Its  plan  and  execu- 
tion at  once  established  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  author. 
In  1840  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Erlaiigen,  and  in  1845 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Collie  of  Physicians.  From  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  London  University,  he  was  Examiner  in  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy  till  his  death,  January  20, 1853.  Of  P.*s 
other  works,  the  chief  are  A  Treatise  on  Diet  (1843)  ^^^  Lectures 
en  Polariud  Light  (1843).  '^^  ^^  edition  of  his  Elements  is 
by  Bentley  and  Redwood  (1872). 

Ptorekop'  (Russ. '  the  gate  of  the  headland,'  Tartar,  Or-Kapu), 
a  strongly-fortified  Russian  town  and  haven  in  the  government 
of  Taurida,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Crimea  with  the 
mainland,  75  miles  N.  of  Sebastopol.  It  is  of  some  mill- 
taxy  importance,  bat  its  trade  in  salt  and  cattle  has  received  a 
blow  from  the  extension  of  the  Kharkof  and  Melitopol  Railway 
into  the  Crimea.  Pop.  (1870)  4331.  The  Isthmus  of  P.,  18 
miles  long,  and  only  5  broad  at  its  N.  end,  is  an  arid  sand  waste, 
containing  many  salt  lakes. 

Pire-Ii»-OhAiBe.    See  La-Chaise, 

Pmrenn'ial,  in  Botany.    Plants  that  die  after  one  flowering 

season  are  with  verv  few  exceptions  Annuals  (q.  v.)  or  Biennials 

\    (q.  v.).     If,  after  flowering,  tne  whole  or  part  of  the  plant  lives 

I    through  the  winter  and  proiduces  fresh  flowexs  another  season, 

they  are  P.  and  may  be  either  herbaceous  perennials  in  which 

the  greater  part  of  the  plant  dies  down  after  flowering,  under- 

I    shnibs  or  suffmticose  plants  in  which  the  annual  dyinp^  portion 

!    is  the  flowering  branches,  shrubs  when  the  perennial  woody 

portion  forms  me  greater  part  of  the  individual,  but  without 

what  is  called  a  trunk,  and  trees  when  the  trunk  is  developed 

ukI  the  height  considerable.    P.  herbs  often  commence  flower- 


ing the  first  year,  and  the  same  species  may  be  annual  or  per- 
ennial according  to  climate,  treatment,  &c. 

Ferennlbranchia'ta  (' perpetually  giUed'),  a  name  applied 
to  those  members  of  the  Amphibian  oraer  Urodela^  which  retain 
the  external  gills  of  early  life,  in  addition  to  the  lungs  with  which 
they  are  also  provided.  Of  the  P.,  the  Proteus  (q.  v.),  Siren 
(q.  v.),  and  Axolotl  (q.  v.)  are  good  examples. 

Perefllavle-Zaliealcy,  a  town  of  Central  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Vladimir,  79  miles  N.E.  of  Moscow  by  rail.  It 
has  35  churches,  and  2  monasteries,  one  of  which,  Nikita,  is 
much  freouented  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  P.  has  considerable 
trade,  and  manufactures  cottons,  linens,  cloth,  and  silk.  Near 
P.  is  the  Pleshteyevo  Lake,  where  Peter  the  Great  built  his 
first  ship.    Pop.  (1870)  7210. 

Perei^  Antonio,  a  Spanish  politician,  bom  at  Monreal  de 
Ariza,  Aragon,  in  1539,  succeeded  his  father,  Gonzalo  P.,  as 
secretary  of  state  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  1567,  and  long  en- 
joyed the  full  confidence  of  the  king,  though  his  arrogance  and 
imorudence  procured  him  many  enemies.  An  intrigue  which  he 
had  with  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  the  king's  mistress,  being  dis- 
covered by  Escovedo,  secretary  to  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  half* 
brother  of  the  king,  P.  prevailed  upon  Philip,  whose  suspicions 
had  already  been  aroused  by  Escoveda's  premature  return  to 
Spain  and  the  well-known  ambitious  designs  of  his  master,  to 
give  orders  for  his  assassination.  It  was  accomplished  in  March 
1578,  and  excited  a  great  commotion  in  Madrid,  but  P.  fancied 
himself  safe  from  his  guilt  being  shared  by  the  king.  However, 
he  was  arrested  28th  July  1581 ,  and,  by  an  inquiry  which  ter- 
minated January  1585,  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  and 
an  enormous  fine.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
severity,  and  every  means  taken  to  extort  from  P.  the  papers 
which  compromised  the  king.  Most  of  them  having  been  ob- 
tained, he  was  handed  over  to  the  authorities  on  the  charge  of 
the  murder  of  Escovedo,  but  he  contrived  to  escape  to  Aragon, 
and  went  before  the  court  of  jfustisaa  Mayor  of  that  kingdom. 
He  published  in  his  defence  several  letters  of  the  king.  P.  was 
acquitted  bv  the  Court  of  Axagon  ;  but  an  attempt  being  made 
to  reclaim  him  by  the  Inquisition,  the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa 
rose  in  revolt,  set  P.  free,  and  put  to  death  the  Marquis  of 
Almenera,  Philip's  representative— a  procedure  which  cost  them 
their  privileges  {fiteros)  and  the  lives  of  the  principal  citizens. 
In  November  1 591  P.  fled  to  Beam,  where  he  was  received  kindly 
by  Catharine  of  Bourbon,  Philip,  after  vainly  trying  to  tempt 
him  into  Spain,  made  several  attempts  to  assassinate  him,  but  he 
fled  to  Henri  IV.,  and  visited  England  in  1593-95,  where  he 
was  favourably  received  by  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton. 
In  London  he  published  his  Relacitmes  (1594)  under  Uie  pseudo- 
nym of  Rafael  reregrina  The  revelations  which  this  wonc  made 
still  further  exasperated  Philip,  and  induced  him  to  make  further 
attempts  at  his  assassination,  but  the  vigilance  of  P.  saved  him, 
while  two  emissaries  were  seized  and  executed  at  London.  He 
retumed  to  France  in  1595,  and  passed  several  years  at  the  court 
of  Henri  IV.,  but  after  the  peace  concluded  between  France  and 
Spain  at  Vervins,  May  1598,  his  services  were  no  longer  required. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  great  distress  at  Paris,  where  he 
died,  3d  November  1611.  P/s  Cartas  Familiares  and  other 
works  are  noted  for  their  elegance  of  style.  See  Bermudez  de 
Castro's  Antonio  P,,  Secretario  del  Rey  Fdippe  II.  (Madr.  1841), 
Mignet's  Ant.  P.  et  Philippe  II,  (Par.  1845),  and  Prescott*s 
History  of  PhUip  II.  (1855). 
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That  the  art  of  P.  arose  out  of  the  habit  of 
employing  incense  in  connection  with  worship  and  relieious  rites 
is  indicated  by  the  term  itself,  which  is  com|K>unded  of/MT, '  by,* 
and  fumum^  *  smoke.'  The  modem  art  of  P.  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  application  of  Essential  Oils  (q.  v.),  the  substances 
yielding  these,  and  the  compounding  of  substances  possessed  of 
a  pleasant  odour,  for  various  purposes  chiefly  connected  with 
the  toilet  and  for  incense  in  apartments  or  in  the  serrice  of 
Rbman  Catholic  and  certain  of^  the  Anglican  Churches.  Tho 
materials  of  P.  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, but  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  P.  are  de* 
rived  from  animal  sources,  and  organic  chemistry  also  supplies 
several  substances  extensively  employed  in  inferior  perfumes. 
Although  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  almost  all  parts  of  plants 
in  Uieir  turns— roots,  stem,  wood,  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit, 
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and  seed—are  found  to  contain  essential  oils,  and  are  con- 
sequently useful  for  P.,  it  is  principally  from  flowers  that 
the  perfumer  draws  his  raw  materials.  The  P.  materials  of 
animal  origin  are  musk,  a  secretion  of  the  Musk  Deer  (q.  v.), 
civet,  from  the  Civet  Cat  (q.  v.).  Ambergris  (q.  v.),  a  morbid 
secretion  of  the  sperm  whale  which  is  occasionally  found  cast  up 
on  continental  coasts,  and  Castoreum  (q.  v.)  from  the  beaver,  the 
last  of  which,  however,  b  little  used  bj  perfumers.  Of  artificial 
essences,  that  chiefly  employed  in  P.  is  the  essence  of  mirbane 
or  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  consists  of  nitrobenzol, 
a  snbstance  very  largely  made  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the 
manu£icture  of  aniline  from  benzol  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  coal-tar.  Much  of  the  'almond  soap'  sold  for  toilet  use  is 
scented  with  this  perfume. 

Several  vegetable  substances  are  used  for  perfuming  by  merely 
rasping  or  pounding,  as  in  the  case  of  highly-odorous  woods, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  and  in  some  cases  the  materials  require  to 
undergo  no  preparation  whatever.  But  the  ordinary  perfumes  of 
commerce  are  'bouquets'  or  mixed  scents,  prepared  by  compound- 
ing various  essences  or  essential  oils ;  and  the  art  of  the  perfumer 
is  therefore  concerned  with — ist,  the  extraction  of  essences  or 
essential  oils  from  their  sources ;  2d,  the  intimate  compounding 
of  these  so  as  to  produce  '  the  harmony  of  sweet  smells ; '  and 
3d,  the  application  of  these  substances  to  various  toilet  and  other 
preparations,  such  as  soaps,  pomades,  dentifrices,  &c. 

In  the  extraction  of  their  odoriferous  principles  from  plants, 
there  are  four  principal  methods  pursuea — 1st,  Pressure ;  2d, 
Absorption  or  enfleurage;  3d,  Distillation;  and,  4th,  Maceration. 

Expression  is  only  available  in  the  cases  of  a  limited  number 
of  substances  closely  allied  to  each  other.  These  substances  are 
the  peel  or  rind  of  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  and  other  fruits  of 
the  orange  tribe.  From  these  the  essential  oil  is  simply  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  a  screw-press ;  and  the  exudation,  which 
consists  of  water  and  albuminous  substances  mixed  with 
essential  oil,  is  permitted  to  settle  for  some  time.  The  water 
and  albuminoids  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  essential  oil  is 
syphoned  off,  and  when  filtered  is  ready  for  use.  Lemon  peel 
oil  is  very  greatly  used  in  the  cheaper  forms  of  P. ;  but  the  other 
citrine  oils  are  more  frequently  employed  as  flavouring  sub- 
stances than  as  perfumes. 

Absorption  or  Enfleurage  is  the  method  by  which  the  most 
delicate  perfumes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  secured  for  use. 
The  process  depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which  odours  are 
taken  up  and  retained  by  fatty  substances  with  which  they  may 
come  in  contact  The  materials  employed  for  absorbing  the 
odours  are  purified  inodorous  animal  fats,  and  fine  olive  and 
other  oils.  Fats  impregnated  with  odours  are  known  as 
Pomades  (Fr.  Pommades),  and  the  absorption  is  effected  by 
means  of  glazed  sashes  {Chassis  aux  Vitres)^  thin  lavers  of  fat 
being  spread  on  each  side  of  the  glass.  Over  these  the  flowers 
are  strewed,  and  a  large  number  of  such  sashes  are  piled  above 
each  other,  every  pair  thus  making  a  closed  box  in  which  the 
layers  of  fat  are  exposed  to  the  odour  of  the  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  periodically  renewed  till  the  fat  is  sufficiently  im- 
pregnated Mrith  the  ooour.  In  preparing  scented  oils,  similar 
sashes  or  frames,  having  iron  network  in  place  of  glass,  are 
used,  and  on  these  are  spread  thick  cloths  which  have  been 
steeped  in  oil.  The  oil  is  squeezed  out  of  the  cloth  after  it  has 
been  saturated  with  the  odour.  From  either  pomade  or  scented 
oil  the  essential  oil  may  be  separated  by  treatment  with  spirit  of 
wine  60  over  proof,  and  the  resulting  alcoholic  solution  is 
known  as  an  essence.  The  substances  chiefly  treated  by  ab« 
sorption  are  Jasmine  (^^trmmifim  odoratissimum).  Acacia  flowers 
(Acacia  famesiana).  Tuberose  {PtianiAes  Merosa),  Violet  (yio/a 
odorata),  and  Wallflower  {Cheiranihus  cAeiri), 

Distillation. — ^Although  essential  oils  have  a  higher  boiling- 
point  than  water,  yet  they  are  distilled  over  with  steam.  The 
distillatory  apparatus  usually  employed  contains  a  perforated 
false  bottom,  water  being  in  the  lower  part,  and  the  vegetable 
substance  to  be  acted  on  resting  on  the  perforated  bottom ;  but 
sometimes  water  and  the  oil-yielding  bodv  are  mixed  in  the 
stUl.  The  mixed  steam  and  essential  oil  which  distil  over  are 
condensed  in  a  worm,  and  caught  in  a  Florence  flask  in  which 
the  substances  settle  into  two  distinct  layers,  and  the  oil  being 
almost  always  specifically  lighter  than  water,  floats  on  the  top. 
The  oil  separate  from  the  water  is  rectified  by  redistillation, 
and  the  water  itself,  which  retains  a  considerable  aromatic 
odour,  is  utilised  in  P.  as  distilled  or  perfumed  water.     The 


greater  part  of  the  strong  and  less  delicately  flavoured  aromatic 
oils  are  obtained  by  distillation. 

Maceration  or  Infusion  is  a  process  by  which  pomades  and 
scented  oils  are  obtained  by  infusing  flowers,  &c.,  in  liquefied 
animal  fats,  or  in  heated  olive  oil,  whereby  the  odours  are 
transferred  much  more  quickly  and  perfectly  to  the  fat  or  oil 
than  is  possible  with  .the  enfleurage  process.  The  scented  oils 
or  fats  may  subsequently  be  treated  as  indicated  for  separation 
of  the  essences  under  the  absorption  process. 

A  modification  of  the  ordinary  processes  for  extracting  essen- 
tial oils  proposed  in  1856  by  M.  Millon  has  been  developed  in 
practice  by  M.  Piver.  It  consists  in  treating  flowers,  &c.,  with 
powerful  volatile  solvents,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  or  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  ;  subseouently  distilling  off  these  very  volatile 
t>odies,  and  finally  :waslLing  the  essential  oil  with  water  con- 
taining a  little  alkalL 

Several  of  the  sweet-scented  gum  resins  and  Camphor  (q.  v.y 
play  an  important  part  in  P.  The  gum  resins  of  importance 
m  incense  and  as  yielding  essences  are  balsams  of  Peru  and  of 
Tolu ;  Mecca  balsam  {Balsamodendron  Gileadense),  Storax, 
Benzoin,  Mjrrrh,  and  Olibanum.  These  will  be  found  under 
their  own  headings. 

In  the  preparation  of  >  bouquets '  or  mixed  perfumes  the  inti- 
mate mixture  of  ingredients  is  of  essential  consequence,  and  a 
special  apparatus  is  employed  to  facilitate  such  blending  by 
agitation.  Bouquets  are  usually  very  complex  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  each  manufacturer  has  recipes  which  he  regards  as 
peculiarly  his  own.  Some  preparations  have  attained  great  and 
enduring  popularity,  such  as  Cologne  Water,  Hungary  Water, 
Lavender  Water,  Jockey  Club  Perfume,  Essbouquet  and  Mille- 
fleurs.  In  addition  to  bouquets,  perfumers  prepare  perfume 
sachets,  or  small  bi^s  of  dry  perfume,  incense,  tooth-powders, 
pomades,  hair-oils  and  hair-washes,  toilet  soaps,  and  cosmetics. 

The  great  centre  of  the  industry  in  essential  oils  is  the  De- 

Sartment  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  in  the  south  of  France,  where 
ower-farming  is  a  leading  industry.  At  Mitcham,  near  London, 
there  are  also  flower-farms  for  the  cultivation  of  such  plants  as 
suit  an  English  climate,  and  of  these  lavender  is  a  notable 
example,  English  oil  of  lavender  being  much  finer  and  more 
valuable  than  that  produced  in  Continental  countries.  See 
Piesse's  Art  0/ Perfumery  (1855). 

Per^gaxnuxn,  or  Per^gamiis,  an  ancient  city  of  Mjrsia  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  near  the  point  where  the  Selinus  and 
Cetius  emptied  themselves  into  the  river  Caicus.  It  was  13 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  had  communication  by 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Caicus.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  | 
Zenophon,  as  a  fortress  of  great  natural  strength  (Anab.  viL  8), 
but  remained  unimportant  until  the  latter  half  of  the  3d  c.  B.  c , 
when  it  was  selected  as  a  treasure  city  by  Lysimachus,  who 
intrusted  the  care  of  it  to  the  eunuch  Philetaerus  of  Tium.  The 
latter,  however,  made  a  successful  revolt  in  283  B.c,and  re- 
mained in  independent  possession  of  P.  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
On  his  death  in  263  the  territory  descended  to  his  nephew, 
Eumenes  I.,  who  extended  its  boundaries,  and  defended  it  with 
success  against  Antiochus.  After  his  death  in  241  B.C.,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Attains  I.  (241-197),  Eumenes  II.  (197-159)1 
Eumenes  III.  (159-138),  and  Attalus  HI.  (138-133).  The  new 
state  was  favoured  by  the  Romans  as  a  useful  ally  against  Mace- 
donia and  Syria ;  and  at  different  times  was  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pamphylia. 
Meanwhile  its  capital  had  become  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Attalus  III.,  sumamed  PhUometer, 
bequeathed  P.  to  the  Romans.  Under  Roman  rule  the  city  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  so  that  Pliny  could  still  speak  of  *  longe  da- 
rissimum  Asise  Pergamum.'  Not  only  did  it  become  the  centre 
of  jurisdiction  and  commerce  for  the  district,  but  it  could  also 
boast  of  a  library  second  only  to  that  of  Alexandria,  and  its 
name  has  passed  into  the  European  languages  as  Pirckment 
(q.  v.).  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  P.  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance, but  it  still  exists  under  the  name  Ber]|ama  (q.  v.),  and 
displays  numerous  ruins  and  extensive  remams  of  its  former 
magnificence.  P.  is  one  of  the  seven  cities  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation. 

Pergole'se,  Oiovaxmi  Battista,  a  famous  Italian  musi- 
cian, was  bom  at  Jesi  near  Ancona,  3d  January  171a    He  studied 
composition  at  the  Conservatorio  de  St.  Onofrio  at  Naples,  under    I 
Gaetano  Grecco,  and  his  first  important  work  was  an  oratorio. 
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San  CufiUlmo^  composed  about  173a  His  next  efforts  were 
operas,  m  whidi  he  adopted  a  freer  and  more  melodious  style 
than  that  of  the  old  contrapuntists,  the  best  of  them  being  La 
Sertkt  Padrma  (1730)  and  VOlimpiade  (1735).  The  last-named 
opexa,  although  subsequently  a  triumphant  success,  was  a  failure 
on  its  first  production,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  principally 
to  church  music.  His  last  great  works  were  a  mass  and  vespers, 
a  StahcU  Maier  and  Salve  Hegina,  He  died  at  Pozzuoli, 
1 6th  March  1736.  In  addition  to  his  operatic  and  sacred  com- 
positions he  wrote  much  chamber  music,  and  a  large  number 
of  instrumental  trios.  See  the  Biografia  degii  Italiani  illustri 
(Yen.  1834),  and  Fetis,  BiographU  da  Aftisidens  (new  ed.  Par. 
1878). 

Perguzm'ahB,  The  Twenty-Four,  a  district  of  Bengal, 
British  India,  lying  N.E.  of  the  Hooghly  river,  and  enclosing 
the  metropolitan  city  of  Calcutta.  Area,  2788  sq.  miles,  includ- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  Sunderbunds  (q.  v.).  Pop.  (1872) 
2,210,047.  ^c  name  is  derived  from  the  twenty-four  fiscal 
divisions  {farganas)  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  in  17^7 
by  the  Nawaub,  Meer  Jaffier,  which  formed  the  first  territorial 
possession  of  the  British  in  India.  The  imperial  rights  over  the 
same  tract  were  subsequently  granted  to  Lord  Clive  for  life  as 
%jagheer.  The  country  is  very  fertile,  and  supplies  Calcutta  with 
all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce  and  firewoiod.  It  is  traversed 
by  two  railro;^s,  and  by  many  canals  and  natural  watercourses. 
In  1876-77  the  registered  exports  were  valued  at  ;f  1,644,000, 
chiefly  rice,  sugar,  firewood,  and  vegetables ;  the  imports  at 
;l(^594,ooa  The  principal  manufacture  is  sugir,  which  is  annu- 
ally exported  to  the  value  of  ;£^300,ooa  The  administrative 
headquarters  are  at  Alipore,  a  suburb  of  Calcutta ;  the  military 
cantonments  are  at  Barrackpore.  Other  towns  are  Diamond 
Harbour,  Barasat,  Dum-Dum,  and  Port  Canning. 

Peri,  Jacopo,  bom  in  Florence  about  1570^  is  celebrated  as 
the  earliest  operatic  composer.  He  introduccKl  recitative,  and 
his  Dafm  (1597)  and  Euridice  (1600)  were  the  first  real  operas 
known  to  have  been  performed.  He  died  about  1638,  but  the 
exact  date  b  unknown.  See  Fetis,  Biographie  des  Muskiens 
(new  ed.  Par.  1878}. 

Perianth  (Gr. '  around  the  flower ')  is  a  botanical  term  which 
mav  include  the  outer  envelopes,  consisting  of  a  distinct  calyx 
and  corolla,  but  which  is  usually  restricted  to  cases  where  these 
look  so  much  alike  (as  in  the  tulip  and  hyacinth)  that  they  can- 
not be  readily  distinguished,  or  where  one  whorl  is  really  absent 
(as  in  the  nettle). 

Pericardi'tii,  or  Xnflanmia'tioa  of  the  Fibro-Serous 
Xembnuie  of  the  Heart,  is  a  disease  of  freauent  occurrence 
which  generally  appears  during  an  attack  of  Rneumatic  Fever 
(q.  T.).  P.  also  occurs  as  the  result  of  cold,  of  renal  disease,  of 
specific  feven,  of  wonnds  by  fractured  ribs,  and  of  the  extension 
oi  inflammation  from  the  lungs  or  pleura.  In  the  early  stage 
there  is  exudation  of  lymph  or  serum ;  at  a  later  stage,  false 
membranes  are  formed  ;  and,  at  a  still  later  stage,  the  two  sides 
become  glued  together,  forming  adherent  pericardium.  Owing 
to  the  continual  movement  of  the  heart,  the  lymph  is  deposited 
in  layers,  just  as  the  tide  leaves  the  sand  ribbed,  and,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  shaggy  like  the  rough  surface  of  tripe.  The 
^/iMTtf/ symptoms  of  P.  frequently  attract  little  attention;  but 
the  most  obvious  are  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  increased  by 
cough,  pressure,  or  lying  on  the  left  side.  The  action  of  the 
heart  is  irregular  and  mtermittent,  especially  after  fatigue  or 
excitement,  and  there  is  usually  headache,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, disturbed  and  restless  sleep,  passing  into  delirium  in  fatal 
cases.  The  local  symptoms  are,  at  the  earliest  stage,  on  auscul- 
tating, a  to-and-fro  friction  sound  from  the  serous  membranes 
not  gliding  smoothly  upon  each  other,  and  there  is  usually  a 
systolic  bellows  murmur  which  may  mask  the  friction  sound. 
When  effusion  has  occurred,  the  dilated  pericardial  sac  assumes 
a  pyramidal  form,  and  its  region  is  marked  by  dulness.  'When 
the  pericardium  becomes  adherent,  the  dulness  is  that  of  the 
oonnal  heart.  P.  is  a  very  grave  malady,  and  when  it  results  in 
endocarditis  it  ma^  leave  permanent  valvular  disease.  When 
the  effusion  is  copious  and  rapid,  and  when  it  supervenes  in  the 
coarse  of  a  chronic  disease,  it  is  generally  fatal.  The  prognosis 
in  P.  is  determined  rather  by  the  complications  than  by  the  dis- 
ease itself.  In  cases  of  a  mild  type  the  disease  generally  begins 
10  yield  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  a  cure  may  be  effected 


in  about  three  weeks,  Pericardial  adhesions  may,  however, 
remain  and  occasion  other  sthictural  changes  of  the  heart  In 
all  cases  of  rheumatic  fever,  the  condition  of  the  heart  should  be 
constantly  and  carefully  observed,  and  the  treatment  should  have 
direct  reference  to  cardiac  complications.  In  cases  of  such  a 
grave  nature,  the  treatment  should  be  left  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  physician.  General  blood-letting,  formerly  so 
prevalent,  has  now  been  abandoned ;  but  the  local  application 
of  leeches  may  do  good  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
should  be  followed  by  the  application  of  hot  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations. When  effusion  has  occurred,  blisters  are  serviceable. 
Mercury,  combined  with  squills  and  digitalis,  is  useful  as  a 
diuretic  and  absorbent.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  also  largely  used. 
The  strength  should  be  supported  by  strong  soup  and  beef-tea. 
Perfect  rest  of  body  and  mind  is  of  primary  importance.  Cooling 
drinks  may  be  taken  fireely  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Pericar'diuin  ('  round  the  heart '),  the  name  given  to  the 
conical  sac  or  bag  which  contains  the  heart  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  great  vessels  entering  or  leaving  that  organ.  It  is  situated 
behind  the  breast-bone  and  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  of  the  left 
side,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  inclusive.  The  apex  of  the 
sac  is  directed  upwards,  while  its  base  is  attached  to  the  central 
tendon  of  the  midriff  ot  Diaphragm  (q.  v.).  The  remains  of  the 
thymus  gland  intervene  between  the  P.  and  sternum  in  front, 
while  behind  the  sac  is  in  contact  with  the  aesophagus  or  gullet, 
the  bronchi,  and  the  descending  aorta.  It  is  covert  at  the  sides 
by  the  pleura  or  lining  membrane  of  the  chest  The  P.  belongs 
to  the  class  of  structures  known  as  fibro-serous  membranes.  The 
fibrous  or  outer  layer  is  of  firm  texture,  the  more  delicate  serous 
layer  covering  the  heart,  and  then  being  reflected  on  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  P.  The  P.  in  this  view  is  therefore  a  double  sac, 
consisting  of  a  portion  {visceral)  investing  the  heart,  and  of  a 
parietal  portion.  The  serous  layer  secretes  a  small  quantity  of 
serous  fluid,  which  serves  to  render  easier  the  movements  of  the 
heart  within  its  sac. 

Per^ioarp.    See  Fruit. 

Per'ioles  (Gr.  Perihles),  the  most  distinguished  of  Athenian 
statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  victor  at  Mvcale,  470 
B.C.,  and  of  Agariste,  great-granu-daughter  of  Cleisthenes, 
tyrant  of  Sicyon.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  study,  and  his  education  was  roost 
thorough.  Music,  an  essential  element  in  Greek  culture,  he 
acquir^  under  Pythodeides,  politics  under  Damon,  philosophy 
under  Zeno  of  Elea  and  Anaxagocas.  The  instruction  of  the  last 
named  had  on  his  plastic  mind  an  enduring  influence,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  formation  of  his  character.  P.  derived 
from  his  intercourse  with  this  great  thinker  and  teacher  not  only 
the  mould  of  his  mind,  but  that  purity  of  style,  grandeur  of  dic- 
tion, loftiness  of  sentiment,  and  dignity  of  soul  which  character- 
ised him  throughout  his  long  and  brilUant  career.  His  oratory 
was  singularly  forcible.  In  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  in  the 
flow  and  distinctness  of  his  utterance  he  resembled  Peisistratos 
(q.  v.).  His  easy  dignity  was  only  equalled  by  his  unrivalled 
self-command,  xlis  figure  was  graceful,  his  bearing  calm  and 
resolute. 

When  P.  entered  on  his  public  career,  469  B.C.,  Aristides  was 
dead,  Themistodes  in  exile,  Cimon  abroad.  The  leadership  of 
the  democracy  was  his  vocation ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  political 
convictions  is  indisputable.  Selfishness,  love  of  place,  and  politi- 
cal success  had  no  place  in  his  disinterested  life.  He  was  a '  Libe- 
nd,'  a  '  Radical,'  from  prindple  alone.  Whether  in  Assembly 
or  Senate,  to  the  duties  of  his  office  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
assiduity  and  discretion.  His  friends  and  partisans  were  selected 
with  great  care.  Ephialtes  was  the  ablest  of  them.  In  461  B.C., 
through  the  agency  of  Ephialtes,  he  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the 
Areopiagitse  or  aristocratic  fiiction,  depriving  them  in  great  part 
of  their  political  sway.  This  was  the  first  triumph  of  the  demo- 
crats. A  second  victory  was  the  ostracism  of  Cimon.  In  457 
B.C.  was  fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Tanagra,  in  which  P. 
performed  prodigies  of  daring  and  valour.  His  general  pKilicy, 
nowever,  was  directed  against  foreign  conquest  or  territorial 
increase,  then  so  popular.  In  454  B.C.,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Thessalian  expedition,  P.  invaded  Sicyon  and  routed  its  forces. 
Immediately  after  he  proposed  and  carried  Cimon's  recall  With 
characteristic  magnanimity  P.  now  proposed  a  grand  Hellenic 
confederation,  the  aim  and  object  of  which  was  to  end  for  ever 
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the  mutual  destruction  of  kindred  nations,  to  make  the  Hellenic 
race  one  mighty  people,  and  Hellas  one  firmly  cemented  nation 
fit  to  defy  the  world.  T^e  idea  was  in  all  respects  a  noble 
one.  Had  it  been  carried  out,  Rome  might  never  have  been 
empress  of  the  world,  A  noble  people  of  a  noble  stock  might 
still  have  controlled  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Muslim  Califate 
might  never  have  acquired  ascendancy.  But  Sparta  was  self- 
willed  and  blind.  Athens,  the  *  eye  of  Greece,'  and  Lace- 
daemon,  her  powerful  rival  in  arms,  were  irreconcilable.  The 
Peloponnesian  War  was  inevitable.  In  448  B.C.  the  Delphians 
were  deprived  by  the  Phocians  of  the  oversight  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  A  Spartan  force  restored  the  temple  to  the  Del- 
phians in  consideration  of  precedence  in  consulting  the  oracle 
being  granted  to  Lacedoemon,  Three  years  later  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Northern  Hellas.  Athens  was  threatened.  P.  de- 
clined to  fight  with  the  insurgent  states  at  once.  Sparta  accepted 
a  bribe  and  retired.  Cimon  was  now  dead.  Tnucydides  was 
the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party.  In  444  B.C.  he  tried  to  over- 
throw P.  but  without  success.  Thucydides  was  ostracised.  The 
organised  opposition  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  broken  up. 
Still  P.  was  by  no  means  free  from  annoyance.  Soon  after  the 
war  between  Samos  and  Miletus  broke  out.  The  Milesians 
were  vanquished,  and  in  their  distress  applied  for  relief  to 
Athens.  P.  supported  the  Milesians,  established  a  democratical 
constitution  in  Samos,  and  imposed  on  them  a  contribution  of  80 
talents.  Immediately  on  P.*s  return  the  Samians  again  revolted, 
were  again  defeated,  and  in  440  B.c  a  peace  was  concluded. 
The  position  of  Athens  became  from  day  to  day  more  critical. 
From  490  B.C.  she  had  been  the  head  of  the  allied  states,  and 
guardian  of  the  common  treasury  kept  in  Delos.  P.  removed 
the  treasury  to  Athens.  The  charge  made  against  him  of  appro- 
priating the  sums  thus  transferred  to  state  purposes  is  true,  but 
it  is  also  trivial.  The  Athenian  fleet  and  the  army  were  meant 
to  be — in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  P. — a  national  force. 
Undoubtedly  P.  spent  the  money  of  the  allies  freely  on  Athenian 
sculpture  and  architecture,  but  it  is  not  mere  rhetoric  to  affirm 
that  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  all  later  ages,  have  in  con- 
sequence become  participants  of  the  bounty  of  P.  The  Parthe- 
non, the  Odeum,  and  the  Propylxa,  with  many  other  splendid 
edifices,  are  *  the  work  of  his  power.'  Industry  and  commerce 
prospered  greatly  under  his  rule,  and  literature  and  the  drama 
flourished  by  his  kindly  influence.  He  died  in  429.  Two  years 
before  his  death  the  Peloponnesian  War  broke  out  (431  B.C.), 
fatal,  indeed,  to  Athens,  but  in  no  way  resulting  from  the 
prudent  and  popular  government  of  P.  For  an  account  of  the 
relation  between  P.  and  Aspasia,  see  Aspasia.  See  also 
William  Watkiss  Lloyd's  Age  of  P.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1875),  and  a 
monograph  by  Daniele  PoUaveri  (Rome,  1876). 

Peridot.  A  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  a  variety  of  Chrysolite 
(q.  v.),  and  derived  from  the  Arabic ySrrk/^/,  'a  precious  stone.' 

Pj^rier,  Casimir,  was  bom  at  Grenoble,  21st  October  1777, 
received  his  education  at  Lyon,  served  in  the  Italian  campaign 
of  Bonaparte,  and  after  his  return  to  Paris  entered  a  large 
banking  concern  founded  by  his  father  and  his  brotlier  Scipio. 
Under  the  Empire  the  bank  prospered  greatly,  and  at  the  Resto- 
ration P.  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  the  publication 
of  three  pamphlets  upon  the  loans  contracted  for  the  liberation 
of  the  territory.  In  1 8 1 7  he  was  returned  to  the  Assembly,  where, 
though  he  combated  the  absolutism  of  the  Bourbons,  his  support 
was  always  rendered  to  the  constitutional  monarchy.  In  1824 
the  Chambers  were  packed  by  the  *  quatrecents '  of  an  absolutist 
Ministry,  but  P.  retained  his  attitude  of  moderate  Orleanist.  He 
was  elected  for  the  departments  both  of  the  Seine  and  the  Aube 
in  1827,  a  mark  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  services  were 
held  outside  the  Assembly.  In  1830  he  was  re-elected,  and  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  July  he  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost 
to  preserve  peace  among  the  Parisians,  and  to  make  their 
triumphs  bloodless.  Called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chambers, 
he  had  to  decline  it  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  but  he  entered 
the  Cabinet  of  loth  August.  On  the  13th  March  183 1,  though 
filled  with  presentiments  of  evil  for  his  country,  he  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  council,  applying  himself  with  great  earnest- 
-ness  to  measures  by  which  he  meant  to  tranquillise  the  domestic 
feuds  whilst  peacefully  adjusting  foreign  relationships.  In  the 
new  Assembly  he  endeavoured  to  found  a  majority,  but  its  first 
vote  was  antagonistic.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  question  of 
Belgian  independence  immediately  rose  fur  settlement  he  would 


have  resigned  at  once.  Under  him  the  public  credit  was  re- 
established, and  government  seemed  even  to  be  secured  on  a 
firm  basis,  when,  exhausted  by  his  labours,  P.  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  cholera,  i6th  May  1832.  Guizot,  who  was  in  various 
respects  his  political  disciple,  gives  a  vivid  and  impressive  pic- 
ture of  P.  in  his  MSmoires. — ^Au^uste  Casixnir  Victor  Lau- 
rent P.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Paris,  20th  August 
181 1,  entered  the  diplomatic  service  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
secretary  of  embassy  at  various  European  courts.  In  1846 
he  was  elected  a  deputy  for  the  First  Arrondissement  of  Paris, 
and  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  supported  generally  the  policy 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  without,  however,  becoming  a  Bonapartist. 
He  protested  against  \\iQ  coup  (T^at  (2d  December  185 1),  was 
imprisoned  for  some  days,  and  on  his  release  withdrew  into  pri- 
vate life.  He  reappeared  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  was 
twice  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  by  M.  Thiers  (in 
October  1S71  and  May  1873),  ^^^  ^^  J""C  15,  1874,  carried  a 
motion  in  the  National  Assembly  in  favour  of  a  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  Republic.  An  Orleanist  of  the  Orleanists,  he  saw 
that  the  safety  and  happiness  of  France  did  not  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  famous  Fusion,  and  by  example  and  teaching  he  was 
able  to  transmute  his  friends  into  Republicans.  To  him,  next 
after  Thiers  and  Gambetta,  the  Republic  owes  its  existence.  In 
December  1875  P.  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He  died  at  Paris, 
6th  July  1876. 

Perigee.     See  Apogee. 

Pdrigueuz,  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Dordogne, 
France,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Isle,  a  tributary  of  the  Dor- 
dogne, 69  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bordeaux  by  rail.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular,  and  a  part  of  the  city  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls.  The  chief  building  is  a  splendid  cathedral  of  the  x  ith  c, 
after  the  style  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  Statues  of  Fenclon, 
Montaigne,  and  Marshal  Bugeaud  adorn  the  chief  streets.  P.  is 
a  bishop's  see,  has  a  lyceum,  a  museum  rich  in  antiquities,  and 
a  library  of  20,000  vols.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are 
truffles,  truffle-pies  {Pdtis  de  P.\  turkeys,  wine  and  com,  liqueurs, 
paper  and  wool  stuffs.  Pop.  (1872)  21,316.  P.  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Vesuntta^  capital  of  the  Petrocorii,  from  whom 
the  modem  town  takes  its  name.  In  the  a//,  the  oldest  part  of 
the  town,  are  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  fountains,  an 
aqueduct,  and  a  round  building  88  feet  high  and  216  feet 
in  circumference,  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  a  temple  of 
Venus. 

Perihelion.     See  Aphelion. 

Perihepati'tiB,  or  Inflamma'tion  of  the  Capsule  of 
the  Liver  and  Gliason'a  Capsule,  is  generally  caused  by 
disease  of  the  liver  itself,  or  by  inflammation  of  neighbouring 
structures,  such  as  peritonitis  and  pleurisy.  The  prominent 
symptoms  are  :  tendemess  on  pressure,  motion,  or  deep  inspira* 
tion  ;  but  the  disease  is  not  serious  unless  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins,  or  causes  obstruction  of  the 
larger  bile*ducts. 

Perim',  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  i) 
miles  from  the  Arabian  and  9  from  the  African  coast  It  is 
about  3i  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  li  miles.  The 
surface  is  a  broken  tableland,  and  the  fort  and  lignthouse  stand 
on  a  cliff  200  feet  above  the  €ea.  Water  for  drinking  is  sup- 
plied by  condensation,  and  even  that  for  bathing  purposes 
requires  to  be  brought  from  the  mainland.  There  are  no 
trees  for  fuel,  and  there  is  no  agriculture  ;  but  large  flocks  of 
goats  belonging  to  the  Somali  inhabitants  browse  upon  grass 
and  the  leaves  of  shrubs.  A  curiosity  found  on  the  coast  is  the 
shell  of  Indacna  giganSy  which  sometimes  attains  a  diameter  of 
5  feet,  and  a  weight  of  500  lbs.  The  climate  is  healthy.  P.  was 
known  to  the  Greek  geographer  Ptolemy  by  the  name  of  Peran- 
tonomasiam.  In  the  17th  c.  it  was  much  infested  by  pirates.  It 
was  first  occupied  by  a  British  force  in  1799,  at  the  time  of  the 
war  with  the  French  in  Egypt,  but  again  abandoned  in  the 
same  year.  In  January  1857  it  was  permanently  occupied  by  the 
British.  An  English  officer  and  a  detachment  of  sepoys  from  the 
garrison  (50  men)  at  Aden  are  relieved  every  two  months.  A 
proposal  is  under  consideration  to  erect  a  casemated  fort  with 
iron  shields  at  a  cost  of  £'62^000,  There  is  a  good  harbour  on 
the  S.  coast,  and  the  fort  commands  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandel 
on  both  sides.  The  passage  generally  taken  by  vessels  going  to 
and  from  tlie  Red  Sea  is  the  narrow  one  on  the  E.  side  of  P. 
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See  a  report  by  Lieutenant  King  in  Selections  from  the  Records 
of  the  Bombay  Gooemnunt^  No.  49  (1877). — There  is  another 
P.  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  forming  part  of  the  Bombay  district 
of  Ahmttlabad.  It  is  diiefiy  celebrated  for  its  ancient  Buddhist 
sculptures  and  the  enormous  quantities  of  fossil  bones  of  masto- 
dons, &C.,  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  conglomerate. 

Perim'eter.    See  Circumference. 

Pe'riod  is  the  time  during  which  a  physical  phenomenon  goes 
through  all  its  changes,  "nius  in  astronomy  me  P.  of  rotation 
of  any  cosmical  body  is  its  time  of  rotation  round  its  axis,  and 
the  period  of  revolution  of  a  satellite  comet  or  planet  is  the  time 
it  takes  to  complete  one  revolution  round  its  primary.  A  simple 
osrillating  pexidulum  gives  the  clearest  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
a  trae  penodidty.  Its  P.  b  the  time  which  elapses  from  its 
passing  through  any  one  position,  to  its  passing  through  the  same 
position  in  the  same  direction  again.  Pendulum  motion  is  very 
approximately  a  simple  Harmonic  Motion  (q.  v.),  which  b  theo- 
retically the  simplest  periodic  motion  possible  in  nature.  Accord- 
ing to  Fourier's  theorem,  the  most  complex  periodic  motion  can 
always  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  mo- 
tions, whose  periods  are  o,  I,  \^  |,  J,  ■}-,  &C.,.  times  the  period  of 
the  complex  motion.  In  all  departments  of  physics,  periodic 
phenomena  are  constantly  recurring,  and  to  analyse  these  into 
their  simple  harmonic  components  is  the  great  aim  of  physical  and 
mathematical  research.  A  musical  note  owes  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter to  its  periodicity,  notes  of  the  same  fundamental  P.  having  the 
same  pitcn.  The  different  quality  of  notes  of  the  same  pitch  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  different  secondary  harmonic  functions,  whose 
periods  are  in  simple  numerical  relation  to  the  common  funda- 
mental harmonic.  In  other  words,  the  harmonic  components 
expressed  by  Fourier's  theorem  differ  for  the  two  notes.  (See 
Sound.)  In  physical  optics,  the  striking  phenomena  of  dififrac- 
tion,  interference,  and  polarisation  are  ul  explained  as  caused 
by  the  superposition  of  simple  hannonic  motions.  The  simpler 
astronomical  periods  have  already  been  noticed.  No  planet  or 
satellite,  however,  returns  accurately  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started,  or  describes  the  same  orbit  twice  successively.  The 
perturbations  due  to  the  other  members  of  the  system  give  rise 
to  irr^;ulariiies,  which,  however,  are  themselves  subject  to  a 
periodic  law.  For  example,  because  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
are  situated  in  different  planes,  the  apsidal  line  of  each  (see 
Apse)  is  constantly  rotatmg  at  a  definite  mean  rate.  In  the 
case  of  the  earth  this  is  what  is  known  as  the  precession  of  the 
Equinoxes,  and  its  P.  is  25,868b  The  re|:ression  of  the  moon 
is  a  precisely  similar  phenomenon.  Its  P.  is  6940  days,  or  about 
nineteen  years,  and  is  the  well-known  Metonic  Cycle  (a.  v.), 
during  two  successive  ones  of  which  lunar  and  solar  eclipses 
occur  in  very  nearly  the  same  order.  Like  all  astronomical 
cycles,  it  has  not,  however,  a  perfect  periodicity.  See  Chrono- 
i-OGY,  Cycle,  Epoch,  &c 


(in  Literature)  are  reviews,  magazines,  and  simi- 
lar pubUcations  distinct  from  newspapers,  appearing  at  regular 
intervals.  The  review  is  devoted  to  literature,  science,  criticism, 
politics,  theology,  &c.  The  contents  of  the  magazine  are  still 
more  miscellaneous,  and  include  novels,  tales,  sketches,  verses, 
&C.  Among  the  earliest  reviews  in  this  country  were  the 
Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious  (1681-^2),  which  contained, 
in  addition  to  original  matter,  translations  from  the  older  French 
Journal  de  Savants^  the  Memoirs  of  Literature  (1725),  and  the 
Uterary  Joumcd  (Dublin,  1744-49).  The  Monthly  Review 
establi^ed  by  Griffiths  (i  749-1844),  and  the  Critical  Review 
(1 756-1817)  founded  by  A.  Hamilton  with  Smollett's  co-opera- 
tion, were  the  leading  reviews  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  c. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  was  started  in  1802  and  the  Quarterly 
Reinew  in  1809,  with  the  support  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  giants  of 
the  day  respectively.  The  Westminster  Review  appeansd  in  1824 
to  champion  the  advanced  liberal  and  utilitarian  views  of  Bentham 
and  Bowrtng.  The  Dublin  Review  (Roman  Catholic)  dates  from 
1836  (new  series  1863),  and  the  North  British  Review  from 
1844*  In  these  and  many  other  quarterly  reviews  the  system 
has  been  uniform.  Each  number  consists  of  several  lengthy 
papers  purporting  to  be  reviews  of  published  works,  but  being 
csoally  original  and  elaborate  essays  on  the  subjects  treated! 
Of  late  years  the  French  method  of  appending  the  names  of  con- 
tribators,  and  of  making  the  contents  more  varied  in  character 
and  even  antagonistic  in  opinion,  has  been  adopted  in  such  pub- 
lications as  t&  Fortnightly  Review  (1865),  The  Contemporary 


Review  (1865),  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1877).  The  great 
reviews  have  commanded  the  services  of  famous  statesmen, 
philosophers,  historians,  and  theologians;  and  their  columns, 
rich  in  brilliant  writing  and  learned  resesirch,  contain  valuable 
additions  to  modem  literature.  For  some  notices  of  weekly 
reviews,  such  as  the  Saturday  Review^  the  SpecUUor^  the  Athc" 
neeunty  Academy ^  &c.,  see  Newspaper. 

The  favourite  form  of  magazine  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  c. 
in  England  was  that  represented  by  the  famous  Tb/Z^rr  (1709-10) 
and  Spectator  (1711-14).  Among  the  many  similar  publications 
which  succeeded  were  Johnson*s  Rambler  and  Mackenzie's  Mirror 
and  Lounger.  The  Gentleman* s  Magazine^  which  still  lives,  was 
started  in  173X,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  leading  periodical. 
It  contained  sketches  and  essays,  and  for  some  time  an  account 
of  parliamentary  proceedings  and  of  historical  matter,  including 
obituaries.  The  London  Magazine  (1732-84)  and  the  Scots 
Magazine  (the  first  magazine  north  of  the  Tweed,  1 789-181 7) 
were  popular  serials.  Blackwood s  Magazine  (1817)  (see  Black- 
wood) and  Fraser^s  Magazine  (1830)  were  of  a  higher  order  than 
any  of  their  predecessors.  The  usual  price  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines was  2s.  6d.  tUl  the  appearance  of  Macmillan*s  Magazine 
(see  Macmillan)  in  1859  at  is.,  after  which  the  admirable 
Comhill^  originally  edited  by  Thackeray,  Temple  Bar,  the  gos- 
siping London  Society ^  and  St.  James*  Magazine  (all  in  i860), 
Belgravia  (1866),  and  others  entered  into  the  field  at  the  same 
price.  Among  the  still  cheaper  publications  of  excellence  are 
Chambers's  J^mal  (1832),  All  the  Year  Round  (long  associated 
with  Dickens,  1859),  The  Leisure  Hour  (1852),  The  Argosv 
(1856),  and  Good  fVords  (i860).  In  1877,  according  to  May^s 
British  and  Irish  Press  Guide,  there  were  779  P.  other  than 
newspapers  circulating  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices  varjring 
from  ^  to  los.  6d.  per  number  (260  at  id.,  75  at  2d.,  40  at 
3d.,  98  at  6d.,  63  at  is.,  14  at  2s.,  19  at  2s.  6d.,  10  at  6s.,  and 
the  remainder  at  various  prices) ;  579  were  published  in  the 
metropolis.  115  in  the  rest  of  England,  18  in  Wales,  41  in  Scot- 
land, 25  in  Ireland,  and  I  in  the  Briti^  Isles.  Undemoted  is  a 
classification  of  the  numbers  published  at  different  intervals : — 
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Among  the  best  of  the  352  having  a  religious  tendency  are  the 
Sunday  Magazine,  Day  of  Rest,  and  the  Sunday  at  Home;  89 
were  P.  for  the  young,  chief  among  them  being  Every  Boy*s 
Magazine,  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine,  and  the  infantile  Peepshaw 
and  Chatterbox;  95  were  trade  publications ;  58  were  identified 
with  the  temperance  movement,  and  14  with  the  interests  of 
labour.  The  Art  Journal  (1849)  and  Portfolio  (1870)  are  pre- 
eminent among  magazines  devoted  to  art  The  number  of  illus- 
trated publications  increases  every  year,  partioilarly  those  embel- 
lished by  photographic,  chromo-lithographic,  and  other  new 
processes.  There  were  272  illustrated  P.  in  1877,  17  with 
coloured  plates,  and  9  by  photography. 

In  France  the  Journal  des  Savants  was  started  by  Denis  de 
Sallo  in  1665.  The  year  1672  saw  the  birth  of  the  Mercure 
Galant,  subsequently  called  the  Mercure  de  France,  which  gave 
reviews  of  poetry  and  the  drama.  The  Mimoires  de  Trevoux 
(1701-67)  was  an  able  Jesuitical  organ,  its  modern  successor 
being  the  £tudes  de  Thhlogie,  &c  The  Magasin  Eneyclo- 
pAiique,  which  ultimately  altered  its  name  to  the  Revue  Encyclo- 
pedit/ue,  was  founded  in  1795.  Guizot  was  for  some  time 
associated  with  the  ^«/«^/ra«ftfjj/(  1828-30,  1837-38,  1855-60, 
and  1861-66).  The  Revue  de  Paris  (1829-58)  had  a  deserved 
reputation  for  fiction.  By  far  the  jnost  celebrated  of  modem 
French  reviews  is  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (founded  1829), 
which  combines  the  features  of  the  English  magazine  and 
review,  and  has  under  the  direction  of  M.  Buloz  secured  the 
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services  of  many  of  the  best  modem  writers  of  France,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Thiers,  De  Musset,  About,  George  Sand,  Renan,  and 
others.  The  Revue  de  France  and  Revue  Britannique  are  per- 
haps next  in  importance.  The  number  of  reviews  published  in 
Paris  is  very  great,  but  the  vast  majority  are  on  special  and  cir- 
cumscribed subjects.  The  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  (founded 
1859)  and  HArt  are  publications  of  world-wide  fame.  The 
femlleion  in  French  newspapers  supplies  to  some  extent  the  want 
of  magazines  similar  to  those  published  in  England. 

In  Germany  reviews  have  for  many  years  been  numerous. 
The  Acta  Eruditorum  appeared  in  Latin  at  Leipsic  in  1682,  and 
lasted  for  half  a  century.  The  Gelehrte  Anzeiger^  founded  in 
1739,  is  still  published.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  c.  most  of 
the  leading  towns,  Frankfurt,  Halle,  Kiel,  Gotha,  &c.,  had 
their  own  Gelehrte  Zeitwig,  Lessing  contributed  to  the  Briefe 
die  Neueste  Literaiur  betreffend  (1759-65),  Jena  was  famous  for 
the  Allgemehie  Literaturzeitung  (1785,  transferred  to  Halle  in 
1804),  and  the  Jenaische  Allgemeine  Literaturzeitung  (1804- 
1848).  Among  modern  and  leading  critical  authorities  are  the 
DetitscJu  Vierteljahrsschrift  (modelled  on  the  English  quarter- 
lies), Historische  Zeitschrift  (eight  times  a  year),  Utisere  Zeit, 
and  the  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher,  The  Deutsche  Rundschau^  a 
monthly  magazine  and  review  founded  at  Berlin  in  1875,  has 
been  very  successful.  The  Gartenlaube^  both  for  the  excellence 
of  its  literature  and  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  takes  a  high 
place  among  German  magazines.  Der  Salem  and  Daheim  may 
also  be  mentioned.  The  Gegenwart  is  one  of  the  best  critical 
weeklies.  Some  important  reviews  are  published  in  Austria, 
such  as  the  Allgemeine  Literaturzeitung  (Catholic),  the  Interna" 
tionale  Revue^  and  the  Oesterreichische  Revue, 

One  of  the  earliest  critical  journals  of  Italy  was  the  Giornale 
dei  Litteratiy  first  issued  at  Rome  by  Nazzari  about  1668.  The 
Novelle  Literarie,  founded  in  1740,  was  an  erudite  publication. 
The  scholarly  Rivista  Contemporaneo  (Turin)  is  the  Italian  Revue 
des  Deux  MondeSy  and  has  engaged  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best 
modern  Italian  essayists.  The  Rivista  Europea  and  the  Nuova 
Antologia  of  Florence  are  also  of  high  importance.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  a  great  impulse  has  been  given 
to  serial  publications  at  Rome,  where  over  30  P.  are  at  present 
published. 

A  number  of  bulky  reviews  of  considerable  merit  appear  in 
the  Russian  press,  such  as  the  Vjestnik  Evropa  (founded  in 
1802)  and  the  Ruski  Vjestnik  (1808).  The  Nordisk  Universitets 
Tidscrift  (1854)  is  a  well-managed  quarterly  review  published  by 
four  Scandinavian  universities. 

In  the  United  States  the  General  Magazine^  started  at  Phila- 
delphia by  Franklin  in  171 1  on  the  plan  of  the  Gentleman^ s 
Magazine,  was  a  venture  which  perished  in  six  months,  and  all 
attempts  at  similar  serials  were  comparative  failures  until  after 
the  Revolution.  The  North  American  Review  (Boston,  181 5) 
has  proved  the  most  permanent  of  American  critical  publi- 
cations. Among  others  are  the  National  Quarterly  Review  and 
the  Intematiotml  Review  (published  six  times  a  year).  The 
Knickerbocker  and  Putnam  s  Monthly  were  two  of  the  best 
of  the  light  American  magazines  of  the  past  The  Atlantic 
Monthly ,  founded  in  1857,  was  for  some  time  edited  by  Lowell, 
and  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Harper's  New  Alonthly  Maqa- 
zine  has  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  Scribner^s  Magazine  (New 
York),  the  Galaxy  of  Philadelphia,  the  Overland  Monthly  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Lakeside  of  Chicago,  enjoy  high  favour. 
An  immense  number  of  American  serials  are  sdso  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  various  religious  sects,  a  condition  of  things  incom- 
patible with  the  highest  literary  excellence. 

Perice'ci  (Gr.  'dwelling  round  about')  in  Laconia  formed 
an  intermediate  class  between  the  freemen  and  the  slaves. 
Descended  from  the  conauered  Achgeans,  they  were  personally 
free,  but  had  no  political  rights,  being  subject  to  laws  which 
they  had  no  voice  in  making,  and  obeying  magistrates  whom 
they  had  no  voice  in  choosing.  They  formed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  numbering  io,cxx>  at  the  battle  of  Plataca 
(479  B.C.),  and  they  had  cities  of  their  own,  some  of  which,  as 
Amycljc,  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  privileges  beyond  the  rest. 
The  trade  and  industries  of  the  country  rested  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  P.,  and  they  also  cultivated  the  arts,  which 
the  Spartans  themselves  despised.  The  term  P.  was  also  applied 
by  geographers  to  people  living  in  the  same  parallel  but  opposite 
meridians. 
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PeriOB'teiun  (Gr. '  around  the  bone '),  the  fibrous  membrane 
covering  the  surface  of  bones,  and  serving  to  support  the  blood- 
vessels concerned  in  their  nutrition.  The  P.  is  firmly  adherent 
to  the  surface  of  the  bones  at  every  point,  except  at  their  extre- 
mities, where  they  are  invested  with  cartilage.  This  membrane 
is  thickest  and  most  vascular  in  its  young  condition,  and  grows 
thin  in  old  age.  It  consists  of  two  layers  of  membrane,  closely 
applied.  The  P.  is  concerned  largely  with  the  growth  of  bone, 
and  by  the  experiments  of  Syme  (see  Ossification)  was  found 
to  be  concerned  in  the  repair  of  bones  after  injuries. 

Periosti'tis,  or  Inflamxna'tiozi  of  the  Perios'teum,  is 
almost  always  associated  with  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  bone  itself,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  one  of  the 
forms  of  Ostitis  (q.  v.).  P.  occurs  in  two  distinct  forms,  viz., 
the  common  or  chronic,  and  the  acute  or  diffuse.  Chronic  P. 
is  often  a  consequence  of  syphilis,  and,  when  limited  to  a  small 
extent  of  surface,  is  called  a  node^  its  most  common  seat  being 
the  superficial  bones,  as  the  cranium,  tibia,  clavicle,  &c.  (Sec 
Nodes.)  The  ordinary  cases  of  chronic  P.  are  really  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  whole  bone,  with  deposits  on  its  surface, 
induration  and  thickening.  Diffuse  or  suppurative  P. ,  leading  to 
acute  periosteal  abscess,  may  occur  as  a  result  of  local  injury  or 
as  a  serious  disease  of  the  bone,  producing  a  general  pyaemic  con- 
dition, or  it  may  be  itself  a  manifestation  of  general  pyaemia.  In 
such  cases,  the  treatment  must  be  energetic  and  decided.  When 
the  pain  and  tension  is  severe,  a  free  incision  should  be  made 
down  to  the  bone,  though  the  presence  of  fluid  be  not  estab- 
lished. In  less  severe  cases,  local  depletion  and  iodide  of 
potassium  will  lead  to  a  cure  without  suppuration. 

Peripatetlcism  (Gr.  peri,  'about,*  and  pated,  *I  walk'), 
the  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle  (q.  v.),  so  named  because 
he  lectured  in  a  peripatos,  or  covered  walk  of  the  Lyceum  at 
Athens. 

Perip'teral  (Gr.  Arn,  *  around,'  and  pteron,  *  a  wing  *),  a  term 
used  in  Grecian  architecture  to  denote  a  temple,  the  cel/a  of 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  columns,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  dipteral,  in  which  two  rows  of  columns  were 
employed. 

Pe'ris  (Pers.,  from  Zend,  pairikd,  not  akin  to  Eng.  fairy),  in 
Oriental  folklore,  are  male  and  female  spirits,  the  offspring  of 
the  fallen  Jinns,  but  themselves  beautiful,  happy,  and  .bene- 
ficent, ever  at  war  with  the  wicked  Devs,  Their  exclusion  from 
Paradise  forms  the  theme  of  Moore's  Paradise  and  the  Peri  in 
Lalla  Rookh, 

Periss'odactyla  ('uneven  toed'),  one  of  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  order  of  UtigulcUe  or  '  hoofed '  quadrupeds.  The  toes  are 
uneven  in  number,  the  tapirs  exhibiting  the  only  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  dorso-lumbar  vertebrae  number  not  less  than  twenty- 
two,  and  a  third  trochanter  is  developed  on  the  thigh-bone. 
When  horns  are  developed  (as  in  rhinoceroses),  they  do  not  exist 
in  pairs,  and  these  organs  are  not  supported  by  'horn  cores.' 
The  stomach  is  of  simple  conformation,  and  the  eetcum  is  Urge 
and  capacious.  The  families  of  the  Equidee  (horses).  Rhino* 
cerotidce,  and  Tapirida  represent  this  group,  along  with  the 
extinct  family  Palaotherida, 

Perifltal'tic  Action,  the  term  given  to  the  movements  of 
the  intestines,  by  means  of  which  the  food  is  propelled  along 
the  intestinal  tube.  The  name  of  vermicular  motion  is  also 
given  to  such  movements.  The  source  is  the  muscular  coat 
which  the  intestine,  in  common  with  other  part%  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  possesses.  The  contraction  of  the  intestines  may 
be  seen  to  pass  along  the  gut  in  an  undulating  or  wave-like 
manner.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  intestinal  muscular  coat 
are  the  first  to  contract,  and  by  their  action  draw  a  portion  of 
the  intestines  backwards,  as  it  were,  over  the  food  to  be  oro- 
pelled,  this  action  serving  in  all  probability  to  consolidate  the 
food,  and  to  thus  render  its  propulsion  more  readily  effected. 
The  circular  fibres  next  come  into  play,  and  as  they  contract  from 
behind  forwards  they  propel  the  food  onwards  to  the  next  seg- 
ment of  the  intestine.  The  movements  of  the  intestines  are  not 
perceptible  in  health,  but  under  abnormal  stimulation,  as  after  the 
administration  of  purgative  medicines,  the  sharp  contraction  of 
the  tube  may  be  felt.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  large  intestine 
are  stronger  than  those  of  the  small  intestine,  owing  to  the  greater 
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power  repaired  for  the  propulsion  of  the  fsccal  matters  with  which 
the  la^  intestine  has  to  do. 

FOrlttyle  (Gr.  peri^  'around/  and  stylos^  'a  column'),  in 
architecture,  a  court,  square,  or  cloister  surrounded  with 
colnmni^  or  having  columns  on  three  sides.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  colonnade  itself. 

Peritone^um  (Gr. '  what  is  stretched  fvund*),  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  abdominal  cavity,  analogous  to  the  Pieura  (q.  v.)  of 
the  chest  It  is  one  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  body.  The 
P.  is  in  reality  a  closed  sac^  one  layer  or  side  of  which  is  applied 
to  the  abdomixud  walb,  and  the  other  reflected  over  the  various 
organs  contained  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  Like  the  Pericar^ 
dium  (q.  v.),  it  thus  consists  of  a  viscereU  and  of  a  parietal  layer. 
The  layers  endoie  a  central  {peritoneal)  cavity,  which  in  the  male 
is  completely  shut,  but  in  the  female  communicates  with  the  outer 
medium  through  the  FaUopian  tubes  or  oviducts.  The  surfaces 
of  the  P.  which  line  its  cavity  are  smooth  and  glistening,  and 
secrete  a  little  serous  fluid,  which,  when  increased  to  an  abnormal 
extent,  causes  dropsy.  The  two  layers  of  the  P.  are  thus  adapted 
to  move  easily  upon  each  other,  axid  to  facilitate  the  movements 
of  the  viscera  in  digestion.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  P. 
may  be  studied  if  we  commence  with  the  upper  wall  or  roof  of 
the  abdomen,  where  the  membrane  is  reflectea  from  the  midnff 
or  diaphragm  on  to  the  surface  of  the  liver,  where  it  aids  in 
forming  the  ligaments  (suspensory^  lateral ^  and  coronas y)  of  that 
gland.  From  the  diaphragm  the  P.  is  also  reflected  on  to  the 
spleen^  and  to  the  stomach,  at  the  point  where  the  gullet  enters 
the  organ,  and  where  it  forms  the  gastro-suspensory  ligament. 
The  liver  is  covered  by  the  P.,  which  passes  thence  to  the 
stomach,  where  it  forms  a  double  fold  (the  small  omentum). 
After  leaving  the  stomach,  the  P.  hangs  down  over  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  is  then  known  as  the  great  omentum^  which  on  the  left 
side  joins  the  small  omentum,  and  on  the  right  invests  the  colon, 
or  middle  portion  of  the  large  intestine.  The  membrane  also 
forms  the  mesentery,  or  laver  which  supports  the  intestine  and 
attaches  it  to  the  walls  of  tne  body,  and  over  which  the  lacteal  or 
absorbent  vessels  pass  on  their  way  to  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
P.  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  and  in  the  male  forms 
a  fold  between  the  bladder  and  the  terminal  part  of  the  intestine 
named  the  recto-vesical  fold.  In  the  female  it  covers  a  small 
part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  is  then  reflected 
over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  whence  it  passes  in  the 
form  of  tne  broad  ligaments  to  the  hinder  surface  of  the  bdadder, 
which  in  both  sexes  is  therefore  uncovered  in  front  by  P.  The 
cavitT  of  the  P.  already  spoken  of  consists  of  two  compartments 
whid  communicate  with  each  other.  The  larger  cavity  extends 
from  the  midriff  to  the  pelvis,  whilst  the  smaller  cavity  lies 
behind  the  small  omentum  and  stomach.  The  cavities  com- 
mimicate  by  an  aperture,  the  Foramen  of  Winslow,  placed 
I  behind  the  free  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  having  the 
inferior  vena  cava  behind,  the  Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver  above, 
and  the  duodenum  below. 


i'tis,  or  Xnflanmia'tion  of  the  Peritone'um. 
The  peritoneum,  or  serous  membrane  lining  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  cavities,  and  investing  the  viscera,  is  liable  to  acute  and 
chronic  inflammation,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  all  serous 
membranes,  characterised  by  capillarr  congestion,  redness,  inter- 
stitial growth  or  exudation,  so  that  the  membrane  loses  its  tran- 
sparency, and  is  thickened,  and  sometimes  ribbed  or  villous 
according  to  positioru  The  surface  of  the  intestines  b  injected, 
and  they  may  be  slightly  glued  together  with  soft  yellow-grey 
lymph,  shifting  from  one  fold  of  the  peritoneum  to  another. 
The  effused  lymph,  characteristic  of  chronic  cases,  gravitates  to 
the  pelvic  and  lumbar  regions,  where  it  may  escape  observation 
for  a  time,  or  it  may  increase  and  distend  the  abdominal  walls. 
P.  tends  to  spread  until  the  whole  membrane  is  involved,  and 
when  arrested  there  may  follow  absorption  of  the  fluid,  organisa- 
tion of  the  fidse  membrane,  thickening  of  the  peritonoil  surface, 
and  adhesion  of  adjacent  organs.  The  fluid,  if  purulent,  may 
form  an  external  access,  or  escape  into  the  intestmes.  P.  may 
be  occasioned  by  external  injuries,  perforations  of  the  intestines, 
strangulated  hernia,  extension  of  disease  from  neighbouring 
parts»  and  exposure  to  wet  or  cold ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of 
various  blooa  diseases,  as  tubercle,  Bright's  disease,  Puerperal 
Fever  (q.  v.),  &c.  'In  the  acute  form,  whatever  the  cause  may 
be,  there  are  the  usual  febrile  symptoms,  with  j;)ain  in  the  abdo- 
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men,  increased  on  pressure  or  by  the  slightest  movement  The 
pain  is  generally  very  severe,  and  the  patient  lies  in  bed  with 
the  legs  drawn  up,  die  features  are  pinched,  the  expression  is 
anxious,  the  abdomen  is  tympanitic,  tense,  and  hot,  and  vomiting, 
which  is  generally  present,  aggravates  the  pain;  Oie  pidse  is 
rapid,  hard,  and  wiry,  the  tongue  parched,  the  respiration  quick, 
and  the  urine  is  scanty  and  hi^  coloured.  The  treatment  of  acute 
P.  consists  in  absolute  rest,  maintaining  the  position  instinctively 
assumed,  and  guarding  the  patient  against  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes by  means  of  a  support.  When  P.  is  idiopathic,  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  bleeoing  should  be 
encouraged  bv  hot  fomentations.  Opiates  should  be  given,  but  if 
there  be  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  vomiting,they  may  be  given 
as  enemata,  or  morphia  may  be  injected  subcutaneously  to  allay 
the  pain.  The  strength  should  be  supported  by  beef-tea,  eggs,  and 
milk ;  and  in  very  acute  cases  an  ice-bag  over  the  abdomen,  with 
two  or  three  lavers  of  flannel  between,  will  afford  much  relief,  and 
subdue  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  Small  pieces  of  ice  to  suck 
is  agreeable,  and  mitigates  vomiting.  Counter-irritation,  in  the 
acute  stage  is  not  admissible,  the  inflammation  being  too  general 
for  such  treatment  Chronic  P.  is  generally  associated  with  the 
strumous  diathesis,  but  it  sometimes  follows  the  acute  affection. 
In  the  former  case  numerous  miliary  granules  Ue  within  or  im- 
mediately beneath  the  membrane,  especially  in  the  folds  of  the 
peritoneum  which  compose  the  omentum.  The  symptoms  of 
chronic  P.  are  obscure  and  insidious.  There  is  generally  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  progressive  emaciation,  and  diarrhoea. 
A  pricking  pain,  which  is  increased  on  pressure,  is  felt  in  the 
abaomen,  which  gradually  gets  full  and  tense,  and  fluctuation 
may  be  detected.  A  friction  sound,  produced  by  respiration, 
or  movement  of  the  abdominal  walls,  may  be  detected  by  the  ear 
or  the  stethoscope.  The  treatment  of  chronic  P.  consists  in  mild, 
nutritious  diet,  milk,  beef-tea,  &c.  Syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron 
and  cod-liver  oil  should  be  administerec^  and  iodine  ointment  may 
be  applied  externally.  In  severe  cases,  opium  fomentations  or 
counter-irritants  may  be  applied.  Very  little  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  curative  treatment  unless  chronic  P.  be  the  result  of  an 
acute  attack.  When  complicated  with  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  phthisis,  &c.,  the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  for  these 
diseases. 

Perityphili'tis  is  the  term  used  in  medicine  to  denote  in- 
flammation of  the  areolar  connective  tissue  round  the  caput 
cctcum,  a  lesion  of  frequent  occurrence  during  typhoid  fever.  It 
may  be  caused  by  accumulations  of  faeces  or  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  vermiform  appendix.  When  perforation  takes 
place  where  the  bowel  is  free  from  peritoneal  covering,  an  abscess 
generally  appears  in  the  iliac  region  occupied  by  the  ccecum ;  but 
when  perforation  takes  place  £rectly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
the  result  will  be  fatal  peritonitis.  In  the  early  stage,  leeches,  fol- 
lowed by  hot  fomentations  and  poultices,  should  be  applied, 
and  opium  should  be  given  internally.  Drastic  purgatives  ^ould 
be  avoided,  and  only  liquid  food  should  be  used. 

Per'iwig^  (formerly  spelled  perewyke,  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
perruque,  *a  lock  of  hair ; '  Sp.  peluca,  from  \jA.pilus,  *a  hair  *), 
contracted  into  Wig,  an  artificial  covering  of  hair  for  the  head. 
The  use  of  the  P.  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Egyptians,  who  wore 
wigs  to  protect  their  shaven  heads  from  the  sun's  rays.  False 
hair  was  worn  by  both  sexes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  at  one 
time  during  the  Empire  the  head-dresses  of  Roman  ladies  were 
heightened  with  false  curls  and  plaits,  and  later  wigs  of  a  blonde 
colour  were  fashionable.  The  P.  or  peruke  was  introduced  into 
England  from  France  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c.  At  that  time 
a  single  lock  of  false  hair  constituted  a  P.  An  actor  is  described 
in  Hamlet  as  a  *  P.-pated  fellow.*  With  the  Restoration  a  long 
and  very  thick  wig  came  into  vogue,  the  combing  of  which  in 
public  was  a  favourite  pastime  with  beaux.  Pepys  mentions  in 
nis  Diary  that  ladies  also  wore  wigs  in  imitation  of  gentlemen. 
Several  varieties  of  wigs  were  in  use  before  the  end  of  the  17th 
c,  and  the  following  century  witnessed  additions  to  the  number. 
In  Queen  Anne's  time  'black-riding  wigs,'  'bag- wigs'  ^nd 
'  night-cap  wigs '  are  spoken  of,  and  during  the  reigns  of  George 
I.  and  II. '  Ramilie-taUs '  (so  called  after  the  battle  of  RamUies), 
'bob- wigs,'  'tie-wigs,'  and  'pig-tails,'  were  introduced.  The 
bob-wig,  which  resembled  the  natural  hair  in  form,  was  worn 
by  the  middle  classes,  while  the  upper  classes  affected  a  small 
wig  with  a  large  queue  or  tail.  Tlie  three-cornered  hat  then  in 
I  fashion  was  more  frequently  carried  under  the  arm  than  on  the 
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head,  lest  it  should  disarrange  the  wig.  Wigs  fell  into  disuse 
about  1760,  but  the  pig-tail,  formed  of  the  natural  hair,  con- 
tinued for  some  time  longer.  Formally  curled  perukes  are  now- 
only  worn  professionally  by  barristers  and  churchmen,  and 
sometimes  by  coachmen  of  the  nobility ;  and  wigs  imitating  the 
natural  hair  are  occasionally  worn  to  disguise  baldness. 

Periwinkle  {Littorina),  a  genus  of  Gasteropodotis  molluscs, 
belonging  to  the  section  HolostomaiOy  in  which  the  shell  aper- 
ture is  entire,  and  not  indented  for  the  passage  of  a  siphon. 
The  shell  is  of  spiral  form ;  its  lip  is  sharp  ;  the  whorls 
are  few  in  number.  The  P.  (Z.  liitorea)  is  the  type  of  the 
family  LittorinicUp,  It  is  found  plentifully  in  the  rocks  and 
tangle  between  tide  marks,  and  is  used  for  food  by  the  lower 
classes.  Another  species  is  the  Z.  rtidis.  The  P.  is  sometimes 
named  the  *  whelk  or  *  wilk '  {^Scottici) ;  but  it  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  whelks,  which  are  larger,  and  belong 
to  a  separate  family — that  of  the  Buccinida, 

Periwinkle  is  the  common  name  of  the  genus  Vinca  of  the 
natural  order  Apocynacea,  It  consists  of  about  ten  species, 
confined  to  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Of  these,  the  best  known 
are  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  P.  (K-  major  and  V,  minor), 
both  evergreen  trailing  undershrubs,  with  blue,  purple,  or  white 
salver-shaped  flowers.  They  are  frequently  planted  in  shrub- 
beries and  other  garden  adjuncts,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  overspread  and  obliterate  broken  or  unsightly 
ground,  giving  it  a  covering  of  deep  shining  green.  Both  are 
naturalised  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  and  probably  the  latter 
is  a  native  in  England.  V*  rosea,  from  Madagascar,  is  cultivated 
as  a  greenhouse  plant. 

Per'jury  and  Suboma'tion.  P.  is  a  wilful  false  swearing 
in  any  judicial  proceeding,  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue 
or  point  in  question,  on  a  lawful  Oath  (q.  v.)  administered  by 
some  one  of  competent  authority.  To  constitute  the  crime  the 
falsehood  must  not  arise  from  inadvertence.  Subornation  of  P, 
is  the  offence  of  procuring  another  to  commit  the  crime  in  ques- 
tion. If  any  one  swears  that  he  thinks  or  belirjes  something  to 
be  true,  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  if  the  matter  sworn  to  be 
material  to  the  case,  P.  is  committed.  The  punishment  of  these 
crimes  was  at  one  time  death  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  afterwards 
banishment  or  cutting  out  of  the  tongue  ;  it  is  now  fine,  impri- 
sonment, or  penal  servitude. 

Perldn  War'beck,  a  native  of  Toumay,  appears  first  in 
English  history  under  the  protection  of  Margaret  of  York  ( 1490), 
who  professed  to  find  in  him  a  strong  resemblance  to  her  royal 
brother.  In  1494  he  landed  at  Cork,  and  was  acknowledged 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  the  mayor  and  citizens  declaring  in  his 
favour.  From  thence  he  went  to  the  court  of  Charles  VIII., 
who  was  then  engaged  in  war  with  England  ;  and  subsequently, 
at  the  instigation  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  landed  at 
Kent,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  raid.  He  next  went  to  Scotland, 
was  received  by  James  IV.,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Iluntly.  James  supported  him  in  two  raids  upon  Northumber- 
land, but  the  Scottish  King  having  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Henry  VII.,  P.  W.  was  once  more  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  Ireland.  In  1498  he  joined  the  insurgents  of  Cornwall, 
taking  the  title  Richard  IV.,  advanced  as  far  as  Taunton,  was 
captured,  and  hanged,  i6th  November  1499. 

Perleberg,  a  Prussian  town,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on 
the  Stepnitz,  75  miles  N.  W.  of  Berlin  by  rail.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  machinery,  ovens,  carriages,  wadding,  mustard,  vinegar, 
&c,  as  well  as  large  oil-refineries,  tanning-mills,  breweries,  and 
printing-offices.     Pop.  (1875)  7^5* 

Perm,  a  government  of  E.  Russia,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  bounded  N.  by  Vologda,  \V.  by  Viatka, 
S.  by  Ufa,  and  E.  by  Tobolsk.  Area,  128,245  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
2,198,666.  The  surface  rises  gradually  to  the  Ural  Mountains, 
the  general  elevation  of  which  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  P.  is 
drained  on  the  European  side  by  the  Kama  and  its  feeders,  and 
on  the  Asiatic  by  the  affluents  of  the  Tobol.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  is  covered  with  wood,  and  only  one-twelfth  is  under  cul- 
tivation. It  is  the  richest  mineral  district  of  European  Russia, 
abounding  in  copper,  gold,  platinum,  malachite,  and  salt,  and 
having  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  iron  ore,  and  a  coal  formation 
extending,  with  a  width  of  250  miles,  from  Tscherdin  in  the  N. 
to  Kirch igansk  and  Grobowa,  and  45  miles  S.  into  Ufa.     The 
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mines  give  employment  to  over  100,000  men,  and  yield  annually 
iron  to  the  value  of  /^6,ooo,ooo. — P.,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kama,  715  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Moscow,  and  on  the  great  road  from  that  city  to  Siberia,  It 
was  founded  as  early  as  1729,  and  known  as  the  Egotin- 
sky  Copper  Work,  but  was  first  built  in  1780  under  a  ukase  of 
Catherine  II.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  the 
streets  are  broad.  There  is  an  active  transit  trade  on  the  river, 
but  the  importance  of  the  town  is  due  to  the  mining  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Near  P.  is  a  great  copper-smelting  work,  and  at 
Motovilichinsk,  2  miles  up  the  river,  and  on  its  left  bank,  a 
a  cannon  foundry  employing  upwards  of  2000  men,  and  at  which 
were  produced,  between  its  commencement  in  August  1863  and 
the  end  of  1865,  270  cast-steel  cannon.     Pop.  (1873)  22,288. 

Per'mian  Pe'riod,  sometimes  known  as  the  I^as,  com- 
prises the  highest  Palaeozoic  formations  which  overlie  the  coal 
measures.  In  England,  three  divisions  are  recognised.  The 
lower  strata  consists  of  Red  Sandstone  and  marl,  which  pass  into 
the  coal  measures ;  the  middle  form  the  magnesian  limestone  ; 
and  the  upper  are  composed  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  Fossils 
are  scarce ;  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  are  identical  with  carboni- 
ferous forms.  Productus  and  Or  thus  die  out,  as  also  the  low 
forms  of  coral ;  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  heterocercal 
tails  among  the  fish  remains  is  well  marked.  Traces  of  the 
Labyrinthodon  are  observable.  In  the  English  representative 
rocks,  a  great  break  in  time  occurs  after  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone— a  gap  which  is  filled  in  by  formations  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  In  Germany  there  are  two  well-marked  divisions — the 
Kufperschiefer,  contemporaneous  with  the  underlying  marls  of 
the  13ritish  system  ;  and  the  Zechstein,  corresponding  in  part  to 
the  magnesian  limestone.  At  the  base  is  a  large  mass  of  red 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  breccias,  with  porphyries  and 
tufr>,  which  is  the  Rothe-todtliegende  of  the  German  miners ; 
and  surmounting  the  Zechstein,  a  collection  of  brecciated  lime- 
stones and  marls  which  pass  conformably  into  the  Bunterschiefer 
of  the  Lower  Trias.  In  Russia,  the  rocks  are  easily  correlated 
to  the  German  system.  They  occupy  a  wide  track  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Perm,  from  which  the  name  Permian,  introduced  by 
Murchison,  is  derived.  Nowhere  is  there  a  great  development 
of  life,  but  there  are  evidences  of  important  physical  changes, 
due  to  volcanic  action  and  glaciers. 

Permit  is  a  license  granted  to  remove  spirits  liable  to  excise 
duties.  Any  person  making  paper  in  imitation  of  excise  paper, 
or  counterfeiting  a  P. ,  or  uttering  the  same,  is  guilty  of  felony. 

Permuta'tions  and  Combina'tions.  When  the  order  or 
arrangement  of  a  row  of  objects  is  changed,  they  are  said  to  be 
permuted,  and  the  different  arrangements  which  can  be  formed 
are  termed  permutations.  Thus,  the  three  letters  a,  b,  c  can 
be  arranged  in  six  distinct  ways,  namely,  abc,  acb,  bca,  bar, 
cab,  cba.  Similarly  the  number  of  permutations  of  four  things 
is  12.  Assuming  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 
to  be  the  product   I.   2.   3.   4  ....  //,  briefly  written  \n — a  rule 

which  evidently  holds  for  2,  3,  and  4 — it  is  required  to 
know  how  many  there  are  of  «  +  I  things.  Now,  each 
w-permutation  can  form  with  the  («  +  i)th  object  («  +  l) 
permutations,  according  to  where  the  new  object  is  inserted. 
But  there  are   \n  of  these   //-permutations;    hence   there   are 

(fi  +  i)  X  |w  =  \n  +  I  permutations  of  «  -h  I  things.     If  the  rule 

holds  for  n  things,  it  holds  for  «  +  i  ;  but  we  know  it  to  hold 
for  4,  therefore  it  must  hold  for  5,  6,  7,  and  any  number.  The 
number  of  possible  arrangements  of  n  things  taken  one  at  a  time 
is  obviously  n.  Each  one  can  form  with  others  («-  I)  pairs,  in 
which  it  stands  first ;  hence  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  number  of 
permutations  of  n  things  taken  two  and  two  is  w  («  —  I ).  And 
generally  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  number  of  permutations 

taken  r  together  is  «  («-  i)  («  -  2) («  —  r  +  i).     If  the 

grouping  together  of  a  number  of  objects  is  considered  without 
reference  to  their  arrangement,  the  question  becomes  one  of  com- 
binatiotts.     Thus  though  there  are  \r  permutations  of  r  things 

taken  all  together,  there  is  only  one  combination.  Hence  for 
every  combination  of  n  things  taken  r  together  there  are  \r  per- 
mutations ; — or  {^number  of  combinations)  x  |r  =  number  of  per- 
mutations, and  therefore  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things 


taken  r  together  ="J"-  'J-J^  ^!L:lJL  +  '  ^ 
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The  whole  theory  of  combinations  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  higher  mathematics,  but  for  the  various  fundamental  theorems 
reference  must  be  made  to  some  text-book  on  algebra. 

PttzxL.    See  Honey  Bi;zza&d. 

Pemaxnba'oo,  a  province  of  Brazil  on  the  seaboard,  between 
the  provinces  of  Parahybe,  Ceari,  Piauhl,  BaJiia,  and  Alagoas. 
It  has  an  area  of  46,257  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  (in  1872}  of 
^i»539»  o^  whom  89,028  were  slaves.  The  climate  is  moist  and 
hot,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  coast-line,  which  is  120  miles 
long,  is  low,  and  the  sugar-cane  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
neighbonrhoodL  The  interior  is  to  a  large  extent  mountainous 
and  wooded,  and  its  principal  products  are  cotton,  dye-woods, 
gams,  drugs,  &c  The  S.  boundary  of  the  province  is  formed 
by  the  large  river  S2o  Francisco,  near  whose  banks  cattle  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  Gold  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  inte- 
rior ranges.— P.,  the  third  city  of  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
£Uberibe  axKl  Capiberibe  rivers.  It  consists  of  three  portions, 
divided  by  channels  of  water,  and  connected  by  briages  and 
embankments,  viz. : — Recife,  next  the  sea,  on  a  narrow,  sandy 
peninsula,  and  the  most  mercantile  part  of  the  city ;  Sfto  Anto- 
nio^ on  a  small  island,  and  Boa  Vista,  on  the  mainland.  The 
ancient  town  of  Olinda,  3  miles  N.,  now  also  forms  a  suburb 
of  P.  The  harbour  of  P.  is  safe,  roomy,  well-lighted,  and 
fortified.  It  is  formed  by  a  low  sandstone  reef  which  is  sub- 
merged at  high  tide,  but  is  a  perfect  natural  breakwater ;  yet 
the  town  has  its  name  (P.  =  'mouth  of  hell')  from  the  violent 
surf  that  breaks  on  the  reel  The  town  was  formerly  very 
unhealthy,  its  site  being  low  and  wet,  and  the  rainfidl  very  great, 
exceeding  100  inches  aimually.  Extensive  drainage  and  paving 
operations,  however,  have  much  improved  its  sanitary  condition. 
P.  has  an  arsenal,  state  observatory,  and  sevend  important  edu- 
cational institutions*  Its  trade  is  very  considerable,  the  imports 
and  exports  during  the  financial  year  ending  30th  June  1875 
having  amounted  in  value  to  £2, 181,633  '^  A  11636,344  respec- 
tively. In  1875  there  entered  theport  ^25  vessels  of  356,922 
tons,  and  cleared  506  of  315,779.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar, 
cotton,  hides,  and  rum.    Pop.  (1872)  116,671. 

PtanambtLOO  Wood.    See  Brazil  Wood. 

Pemov'  (Ger.  Pemau)^  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Livonia,  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Gulf 
of  Riga,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  P.,  103  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Riga.  P.  is  regularly  built,  and  has  three  churches.  It  nas  ex- 
tensive trade,  the  exports  in  1874  (chiefly  flax,  linseed,  and  com) 
amounting  to  ;f  1,320,150,  and  the  imports  (principally  salt,  coal, 
and  herri^)  to  ^59^  140.  In  1873  ^'^^  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  of  P.  240  vessels  of  38,154  tons.     Pop.  (1870)  9568. 

Peronae',  Jean  Francois  de  Oalaop,  Ck>mte  dela,  bom 
mt  Guo,  near  Albi,  department  of  Tarn,  August  22,  1741,  became 
a  midihipman  in  the  French  navy  in  1756.    He  was  taken 

frisoner  m  the  battle  of  Belle  Isle  (1759),  in  1762  returned  to 
'ranee,  and  served  in  the  East  Indies  firom  1773  to  1777.  In 
1782  the  French  Government  sent  him  to  destroy  the  English 
settlements  in  Hudson's  Bay.  He  took  the  forts  of  Prince  of 
Wales  and  York ;  but  the  expedition  ended  in  the  peace  of 
1783.  In  August  1785  P.  was  sent  to  explore  the  Pacific.  He 
doubled  Cape  Horn,  followed  the  W.  Coast  of  America  to 
Califeniia,  crossed  the  Pacific,  and  traced  the  Asiatic  coast  firom 
Manila  to  Petropaulovsk.  The  '  Stnut  of  La  P.',  between  the 
isUnd  of  Saghahen  and  the  Japanese  island  of  Yesso,  still  bears 
his  name.  From  Petropaulovsk  he  sent  his  journals  and  charts 
to  Parifc  In  September  1787  he  started  southwards,  and  a  letter 
was  reoeifed  from  him  dated  Botanv  Bay,  7th  February  1788. 
After  this  the  expedition  disappeared  Searches  were  inade  by 
IXEatrecasteanx  in  1791,  and  by  Dumont  D'Urville  in  1828 ; 
and  it  is  now  supposed  that  it  was  wrecked  at  Vanikoro,  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  m  1788. 

Perpendic'iilar,  in  mathematics,  is  the  term  applied  to  two 
lines  or  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  to  a  line 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  a  plane.  The  word  is  very  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  vertical, 

la  Ibrtification,  it  is  technically  the  line  drawn  inwards  from 
the  point  of  bisectioorof  an  exterior  side. 

Pieix>eiidio'iilar  is  the  name  eiven  to  the  last  modification 
of  the  Gothic  (q.  v.)  style  of  ar^itecture  which  flourished  in 
Britain.    It  was  developed  from  the  Decorated  (q.  v.)  towards 
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the  dose  of  the  14th  c,  and  histed  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  c.  The  term  P.,  first  used  by  Rickman  (181 7),  has  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  numerous  straight  vertical  lines  which  present 
themselves  in  the  subordinate  ornament  Since  these,  however, 
are  ahnost  everywhere  crossed  at  right  angles  by  straight  hori- 
zontal lines,  rectUiftear  would  perhaps  be  a  more  exact  desig* 
nation  than  P.  The  mouldings  are  thixmer,  and  the  recesses 
of  the  pillars  and  buttresses  shallower,  than  in  the  buildings 
of  the  preceding  period;  and  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  P.  style  substitutes  lightness  and  elegance  for  the  massive 
grandeur  so  characteristic  of  the  earlier  Gothic.  A  distinctive 
feature  of  the  style  is  the  square  arrangement  of  the  mouldings 
over  doorways,  and  the  constant  presence  of  square  panelling, 
with  which  sometimes  both  the  exterior  and  interior  walls, 
and  even  the  vaulting,  are  covered.  In  the  window  mulUons 
the  flowing  curves  of  the  preceding  period  are  replaced  by  straight 
lines,  which  run  upwards  till  they  cut  the  enclosing  arch,  and 
which,  in  windows  of  any  size,  are  invariably  crossed  by  seve- 
ral transoms.  The  roofs  are  often  of  a  high  pitch,  and  have 
a  magnificent  eflect,  sometimes  displaying  a  peculiarly  rich  species 
of  vaulting  known  as  Fan  Tracery  (q.  v.).  The  open  wooden 
roois  of  this  period  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and 
elaborate  ornament;  the  most  notable  example  and  the  finest 
specimen  of  purely  English  work  being  that  of  Westminster 
Hall  (1397^)'  Stone  porches  are  frequent,  and  tiiey  are 
generally  enriched  with  panelling  and  niches  for  statuary.  The 
P.  style  is  also  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  handsome 
churdi  towers.  Fine  examples  are  Gloucester  and  Winchester 
cathedrals;  St  Mary's,  Taunton;  St  Stephen's,  Bristol;  Mag* 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  &c. 

PexpeVual  Kotion,  The,  as  understood  m  physics,  is  not 
the  simple  continuation  of  motion  for  ever.  Such,  indeed, 
according  to  Newton's  First  Law,  would  be  possible  and  even 
necessary,  if  all  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  body  could  be 
eliminated.  Physically,  of  course,  even  this  theoretically  pos- 
sible P.  M.  is  not  realisable,  as  far  as  our  experience,  at  all 
events,  has  shown.  Bv  *The  Perpetual  Motion'  is  meant 
doing  work  out  of  nothing,  or  doing  work  without  a  previous 
expenditure  of  energy.  The  postulate,  then,  that  the  P.  M. 
is  impossible  is  simply  a  part  statement  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  modem  science,  the  conservation  of  energy.  When  work  is 
done  work  must  be  spent,  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
other  aspect  of  the  conservation  principle,  that  when  work  is 
spent  work  is  also  done.  To  construct  a  madhine  which  should 
itself  gather  power  as  timepassed  on,  has  been  the  darhng  scheme 
of  many  paradoxers.  The  searchers  after  the  philosopher's 
stone  and  the  elixir  of  life  deserve  credit  to  which  the  cirde 
squarers  and  perpetual  motionists  have  no  claim.  These  wasted 
their  time  in  striving  after  the  attairmAent  of  what  all  natural 
laws  pointed  out  as  unattainable ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sent development  of  science,  there  are  still  some  monomaniacs 
who  hope  to  realise  their  one  idea  of  making  an  engine  work 
without  fiiel.  The  various  forms  of  apparatus  devised  by  these 
show  in  many  cases  an  undoubted  mechanical  ingenuity,  which, 
had  it  been  devoted  to  a  better  cause,  might  have  added  to  the 
list  of  Watts  and  Stephensons.  The  physical  bearings  of  the 
subject  are  sufficiently  considered  under  Energy. 

Perpetultiei,  Iiaw  Beffarding^.  It  has  been  long  ago 
decided  by  the  law  courts  of  England  that  succession  to  r«d 
estate  caimot  be  regulated  for  more  than  twenty-one  years 
beyond  the  lives  of  persons  in  existence.  In  Scotland  the  con* 
trary  rule  of  law  prevails.  The  Act  ^9  and  40  Geo.  III.  c  98, 
known  as  the  Thellusson  Act,  prohibits  accumulation  of  income 
in  England  for  more  than  twenty-one  years  beyond  the  death  of 
the  testator.  The  Act  was  so  called  from  its  having  been  passed 
in  consequence  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Thellusson,  a  London 
banker.  This  will  directed  the  accumulation  of  an  originally 
immense  fortune  for  three  generations,  in  favour  of  an  unborn 
descendant  It  gave  rise  to  protracted  litigation,  which  con* 
sumed  the  greater  part  of  the  intended  accumulation. 

Perpignan,  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  and  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Pyr^n^es-Orientales,  France^  on  the  T^t,  com- 
manding  an  important  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  5  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  40  a.  of  Narbonne  by  raiL  It  has  a  richly 
ornamented  Cathediul  of  St  Jean,  begun  in  1324,  a  citadel 
of  which  the  donjon  was  formerly  a  castle  of  the  kings  of  Ara- 
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goQ,  :i  ch&pel  with  a  fine  Moorish  gate,  and  a  hotel-de-ville, 
rebailt  in  1 692.  There  is  some  industry  in  cloth,  leather,  cho- 
colate, &C.,  and  an  important  trade  in  oil,  silk,  and  Roussillon 
wine.  Pop.  (1872)  20,2ii.  P.  was  foonded  in  the  iith  c,  and 
belonged  to  the  Kings  of  Aragon  till  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  in 
1642.     It  was  the  capital  of  Roussillon,  a  former  French  county. 

Perraolt,  Charles,  a  French  author,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
f2th  January  1628,  studied  at  the  College  of  Beauvais,  left  it 
suddenly  because  he  was  rebuked  by  a  professor,  devoted  him- 
self diligently  to  private  leading,  and  passed  as  an  advocate  in 
165 1.  From  1654  to  1664  he  remained  in  the  office  of  his  brother, 
who  was  receiver-general  of  finance,  and  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Colbert,  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  received  into 
the  Academy  (1671).  P.  threw  himself  with  great  ardour  into 
the  study  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and  by  his 
influence  the  new  Academy,  devoted  to  these  subjects,  was 
organised.  During  this  period  he  composed  light,  poetical 
pieces,  but  it  was  not  till  1687  that  his  Le  SikU  de  Louis  le 
Cranky  an  indifferent  poetical  harangue,  attracted  attention. 
In  it  he  supported  the  thesis  that  contemporary  writers  were 
superior  to  tne  greatest  of  the  ancients.  The  hot  discussion  to 
which  it  gave  rise  encouraged  him  to  continue  the  subject  in 
Partdlile  dts  Anciens  et  des  Modemes^  published  between  1688 
and  1698,  in  which,  by  dialogue,  he  maintained  the  superiority 
of  the  modem  world,  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  science,  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  cookery.  The  dialogues  are  conducted 
with  much  vivacity  and  ease,  and,  notwithstanding  the  theme, 
are  wholly  free  from  pedantry ;  they  did  not,  perhaps,  prove 
their  case,  but  thev  helped  to  destroy  the  superstitious  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  classicism.  In  1694  followed  Apologu  des 
Femmes^  in  verse,  a  response  to  an  attack  of  Boileau.  Follow- 
ing up  his  glorification  of  the  modem  age,  P.  wrote  his  Hommes 
JUustres  du  SiicU  de  Louis  XIV.,  a  collection  of  brief  biogra- 
phies of  contemporaries.  Contes  des  Fies,  which  succeedea  it, 
were  written  for  children  in  a  style  of  the  most  exquisite  simpli- 
city, and  by  them  alone  he  retains  his  place  among  authors 
who  are  read.  P.  was  engaged  upon  a  volume  of  Mimoires 
when  he  died  at  Paris,  loth  May  1703.  See  Mhtioires ;  St. 
Beuve's  Causcries  du  Lundi,  vol.  v.  P.  had  three  brothers,  of 
whom  Claude  (1613-88)  was  the  most  notable.  He  was  first 
a  physician  and  afterwards  an  architect,  translated  Vitruvius, 
and  wrote  Essais  de  Physique  and  Mkanique  des.  Animaux, 

Perr'on,  Jacques  Davy  du,  bom  at  Saint  Lo,  Nor- 
mandy, November  15,  1556,  was  educated  at  Switzerland, 
passed  from  school  at  ten,  and  at  twenty  was  a  savant  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  Presented  by 
Count  Mantignon  to  Henri  III.,  and  by  Henri  to  the  poet 
Desportes,  he  was  persuaded  to  abjure  Protestantism  for  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  he  was  soon  preaching  eloquently  before  the 
king.  Henri  IV.  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Evreux.  For  his 
success  in  converting  the  king  to  Catholicism,  and  for  other  ser- 
vices to  the  Church,  he  was  appointed  successively  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  Grand  Almoner  and  (Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  Cardinal.  In  his  threefold  character  of  poet, 
controversialist,  and  pamphleteer,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  age.  He  died  at  Paris,  September  5, 1618.  His  works,  of 
which  the  principal  is  a  Treatise  on  the  Eucharist,  were  printed 
in  1620.  See  the  Abbe  Ferret's  Le  Cardinal  du  P.,  Orateur, 
Controversiste,  Ecrivain :  £tude  historique  et  critique  (Par.  1877). 

'Perr'y,  a  fermented  drink  prepared  from  pears  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  Cider  (q.  v.)  is  made  from  apples.  P.  is 
a  wholesome,  pleasant  beverage,  containing  from  5  to  9  per 
cent,  of  alcohoL 

Per^sea.    See  Avocado  Pear. 

Persecutions  of  the  Christian  Church.  According  to 
the  Roman  idea  that  religion  was  inseparably  connected  with 
politics,  or  rather  was  subordinate  to  the  state,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  centre  of  all  human  interest,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Christian  religion,  which  substituted  for  the  state  a  universal 
kingdom  of  God,  embracing  and  superior  to  all  human  politics, 
could  be  treated  with  toleration.  Besides,  the  bringing  in  of 
new  divinities  was  alwajrs  associated,  in  the  eyes  ef  the  govem- 
ment,  with  the  adoption  of  foreign  laws  and  with  treasonable 
practices ;  and  as  the  brotherly  love  which  formed  a  bond  of 
union  among  all  Christians  wherever  they  met  was  unintelligible 
to  their  Roman  rolers,  they  were  specially  liable  to  the  suspicion 
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of  forming  secret  compacts.  But  the  existing  laws  against  new 
religions  were  not  always  enforced,  and  least  of  all  by  the  worst 
of  the  Emperors,  who  were  most  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects.  The  fact  seems  very  anomalous  to  Christians 
that  the  Church  was  most  persecuted  by  the  best  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  ;  but  it  was  only  consistent  in  men  with  a  high  sense 
of  duty  to  seek  to  stamp  out  what  they  must  have  considered  a 
fatal  and  impious  delusion.  The  case  of  Nero  is  no  exception, 
since  his  cmelty  was  not  directed  against  Christians  for  what 
they  were,  but  for  an  accidental  cause.  Besides  persecution 
was  often  forced  upon  the  government  by  popular  clamour 
excited  by  individuals — priests,  magicians,  ciaftsmen,  &c. — who 
would  be  losers  by  the  gain  of  Christianity  {c/.  Acts  xix. 
23-41).  There  is  ground  for  believing  that  both  the  number 
of  so-called  P.,  and  the  number  of  Christians  who  suffered 
death  for  their  religion,  have  been  magnified.  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rus  (died  about  422),  believing  (from  Rev.  xviL  12-14)  ^^^^  i^ 
was  decreed  the  Church  should  pass  through  ten  P.,  made  the 
nine  which  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius  up  to  that  number  by 
adding  the  future  reign  of  Antichrist.  The  nine  generally  enu- 
merated are  as  follows  : — Under  Nero,  64,  Domitian,  95,  Trajan, 
106,  Marcus  Aurelius,  166,  Severus,  202,  Maximin,  235,  Decius, 
249,  Valerian,  258,  Diocletian,  303.  As  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons, too  much  need  not  be  made  of  the  palpable  exaggeration 
of  the  tradition  regarding  the  10,000  crucined  by  Trajan,  but 
Origen  (q.  v.),  himself  a  martyr,  distinctly  declares  {Cont,  Ce/s,, 
about  220),  that  '  those  who  have  been  put  to  death  on  account 
of  Christian  godliness  are  comparatively  few,  and  very  easily 
counted.*  See  Neander's  Gesch.  der  Christ/.  Rel.  und  Kirche 
(Eng.  trans.  1858),  Mosheim's  Eccl  Hist.  (Reid's  ed.  Glasg.  1848). 

Persep'olis,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
was  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  plain  of  Mardusht,  at  the 
foot  of  high  hills  trending  N.  and  S.,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Araxes  {Bendeniir)  with  the  Medus  {Pulwar).  According  to 
ancient  writers,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  massive  triple  wall,  and 
was,  next  to  Susa,  the  richest  city  of  the  Persians,  containing  a 
palace  of  unrivalled  magnificence.  All  that  remains  of  it  now  is 
mcluded  within  the  limits  of  the  solid  stone  platform,  measuring 
about  1500  by  800  feet,  on  which  stood  the  halls  and  tombs  of 
the  Achaemenian  kings.  This  platform  is  constmcted  of  immense 
blocks  fitted  to  one  another  without  cement,  and  is  in  the  form 
of  three  terraces,  of  which  the  central  is  45  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain.  The  most  prominent  object  which  meets  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  as  he  approaches  P.  after  crossing  the 
Bendemir  is  the  grand  double  staircase,  forming  the  ascent  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  platform,  where  the  height  is  about 
35  feet  This  staircase,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world 
both  as  regards  proportions  and  construction,  is  built  of  syenite 
blocks,  some  of  which  are  so  huge  that  three  or  four  steps 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  same  stone.  The  steps  are  22  feet  wide, 
each  step  rising  only  3i  inches,  with  a  tread  of  15  inches,  and 
the  great  weight  and  hardness  of  the  stones  used  have  preserved 
their  position  and  outline  almost  unaltered.  There  only  remains 
standing  upon  this  northem  terrace  the  two  short  walls,  known 
as  the  Propylaea  of  Xerxes,  which  no  doubt  formed  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Great  Hall.  These  propylaea,  which  stand 
directly  in  front  of  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase,  are  about  four 
yards  apart,  and  are  each  finished  towards  the  entrance  with  the 
figure  of  a  winged  bull,  immediately  suggesting  that  connection 
between  Persian  and  Assyrian  art  which  the  history  of  P, 
shows  to  have  existed.  The  stairs  leading  from  this  level  to  the 
central  terrace  are  very  much  smaller  in  all  dimensions  than 
the  great  staircase,  but  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  6nish 
of  the  sculptures  with  which  the  sides  and  angles  are  adorned. 
The  central  platform  is  about  800  feet  square,  and  exhibits 
traces  of  five  different  structures— the  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes,  the 
Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns,  the  Palace  of  Darius,  the  Palace 
of  Xerxes,  and  what  has  been  termed  by  Fergusson  the  *  Central 
Edifice.'  Of  these,  the  Hall  of  Xerxes,  which  bears  the  local 
designation ;C/5Mi/  Minar  (Forty  Columns),  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  is  computed  to  have  covered  an  area  of  2 J  acres.  The 
ruins,  which  are  here  thickly  scattered  about,  exhibit  character- 
istics of  several  different  styles  and  afford  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  continuity  of  architecture.  Fifteen  columns  of  grey  marble 
still  remain  standing,  measuring  60  feet  in  height  and  15  In  cir- 
cumference. They  are  fluted  in  15  divisions,  and  their  pedestals, 
suggestive  in  their  bulbous  form  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  archi« 
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tecture,  are  ornamented  with  the  Grecian  honeysuckle  and 
lotus  bad.  In  the  remains  of  the  north  entrance,  several  of  the 
capitals  bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  Ionic  volute,  while 
dose  by  are  to  be  seen  genuine  Oriental  bas-reliefs.  These  b«LS- 
reliefs  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  of  which  translations  have 
been  published  by  Sir  Henij  Rawlinson,  are  remarkable  for 
their  delicate  chiselling  and  fine  preservation.  See  Niebuhr's 
HeiseUsehreibung  von  Arabien  undanderen  umliegmden  Ldndem 
(1774);  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia^  Persia,  &*c.  (1821); 
Feigusson's  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored  (i%$i)  \ 
Vaux's  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  (1851) ;  Rawlinson's  Fwe  Great 
Ancient  Monarchies  (1871) ;  and  Meyer's  Remains  of  Lost 
Empires  (1875). 

Per'seuB,  a  mythic  hero  of  ancient  Greece,  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  by  Danae,  and  the  grandson  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos. 
The  Pythian  oracle  had  foretold  that  if  Danae  had  a  son,  he 
would  kill  his  own  grandiiEither ;  and  accordingly  when  Danae, 
despite  all  precautions,  had  given  birth  to  r,  (see  Danas), 
Acrisius  locked  them  both  in  a  chest,  which  he  cast  into  the 
sea.  This  was  driven  by  the  winds  to  the  island  of  Seriphos, 
where  Danae  and  her  child  were  received  as  slaves  into  the 
household  of  King  Polydectes.  The  latter,  however,  having 
failed  after  the  most  persistent  efforts  to  win  the  love  of  Danae, 
had  recourse  to  various  acts  of  cruelty,  and  ordered  P.,  who 
had  now  reached  manhood,  to  bring  him  the  head  of  the  Gorgon 
Medusa,  who  dwelt  on  the  seashore  near  Tartessus.  P.  pro- 
ceeded first  to  the  Graeae,  the  sisters  of  the  Goigons,  and  forced 
them  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  ocean  nymphs,  who  supplied 
him  with  winged  sandal^  a  bag,  and  the  helmet  of  Hades, 
which  rendered  the  wearer  invisible.  Hermes  aUo  gave  him 
the  sword  of  Apollo  Chrysaor,  while  from  the  goddess  Athena, 
with  whom  Medusa  had  dared  to  contend/or  the  prize  of  beauty, 
he  received  a  polished  shield  by  the  reflection  from  which  he 
might  see  the  Gorgon  without  looking  at  her,  as  every  one  who 
beheld  her  face  was  instantly  turned  into  stone.  Thus  prepared, 
he  succeeded  in  slaying  Medusa  while  she  lay  asleep  with  her 
two  sisters.  He  then  placed  her  head  in  the  bag,  and  began  his 
journey  homewards.  On  his  way  he  met  with  several  wonderful 
adventures,  and  as  he  passed  through  Ethiopia  he  rescued 
Andromeda  (cj.  v.),  whom  he  married,  and  with  whom«  he 
returned  to  Senphos.  There,  at  a  banquet,  he  suddenly  un- 
covered the  Gorgon's  head  before  Polydectes,  who,  with  his 
followers,  was  turned  into  stone.  P.  then  sought  out  Dictys, 
the  fisherman  who  had  saved  him  and  his  mother  from  the  sea, 
and  made  him  king  of  the  island.  After  giving  his  winged 
sandals  to  Hermes,  and  the  Gorgon's  head  to  Athena,  who 
placed  it  on  her  shield,  he  set  out  for  his  native  Axgos.  But 
when  Acrisius  heard  of  his  approach,  he  remembered  the  warn- 
ing of  the  Pythian  oracle,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Larissa.  Thither  P.  followed  him  in  affectionate  haste,  to  per* 
suade  him  to  return  without  fear.  By  doing  this  he  unintention- 
ally fulfilled  the  prediction,  for  at  some  games  which  the  king 
of  Larissa  held  in  honour  of  his  guest,  a  quoit  thrown  by  P.  was 
diverted  by  the  wind  so  that  it  struck  his  grandfather  smd  killed 
him.  It  is  said  that  P.,  in  grief  for  what  he  had  done,  surren- 
dered the  throne  of  Argos  to  his  kinsman  Megapenthes,  in 
exchange  for  that  of  Tiryns,  where  he  died.  In  Grecian  art  the 
figure  of  P.  greatly  resembles  that  of  Hermes. 

Perseus,  or  Perses,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  eldest 
son  of  Philip  V.,  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  3d  c.  B.C., 
and  succeeaed  to  the  throne  B.a  179.  The  growth  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  during  his  father's  lifetime,  had  long  been 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  Romans,  and  in  171  the  Senate 
declared  war  against  P.  Had  the  latter  possessed  the  boldness 
and  energy  of  his  father  he  might  have  effected  a  series  of 
rapid  and  brilliant  victories,  since  Philip,  who  had  foreseen 
this  contest,  left  the  kingdom  fully  prepared  for  it.  But  in- 
stead of  utilising  his  advantages  bv  a  sudden  invasion  of  the 
Roman  territory,  P.  allowed  the  first  two  years  of  the  cam- 
paign to  pass  without  taking  any  decisive  action.  In  the 
meantime  L.  i£milius  Paullus  (q.  v.)  took  command  of  the 
imperial  forces,  and  soon  made  the  influence  of  his  military 
genius  perceptible.  At  the  battle  of  Pydna,  22d  June  168  B.c, 
the  Macedonian  army  was  totally  routed.  After  having  been 
led  to  Rome  in  triumph  by  his  successfiil  enemv,  P.  was 
pennitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  an  honourable 
captivity  at  Alba,  where  he  died  about  three  years  later.    His. 


character  betrays  great  signs  of  weakness,  and  is  defaced  by  an 
extreme  jealousy  and  avarice,  which  hampered  his  policy  on  all 
sides,  and  lost  lum  many  allies. 

Pexseve'raace  of  the  Saints  is  an  article  of  the  Calvinistic 
and  Augustinian  theory  of  salvation,  which  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Westminster  Confession : — '  They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in 
his  Beloved,  effectually  called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spuit,  can 
neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away  firom  the  state  of  grace,  but 
shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally 
saved.'  The  doctrine  .is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  other 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  Election  (a.  v.),  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace,  of  the  union  of  Christ  witn  believers,  in  its  federal, 
spiritual,  and  vital  aspects,  of  the  Atonement  (q.  v.),  of  Justifi- 
cation (q.  v.),  of  the  mdwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the 
prevalency  of  Christ's  intercession.  P.  is  a  point  on  which  both 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Arminian  creeds  differ  from  the 
Calvinistic  According  to  both  the  former,  a  man  may  be  justi- 
fied, and  yet  afterwards  fall  from  grace,  and  be  finally  lost. 
See  Hodge's  Outlines  of  Theology  (Edinb.  1870}. 

Per'shore,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  on 
the  Avon,  6  miles  W.  of  Evesham  by  rail,  has  two  churches,  St. 
Andrew's  and  Holy  Cross  (restored  1864),  two  banks,  one  news- 
paper, and  engineering  and  machine-works.  Wool-stapling  is 
the  leading  industry.    Pop.  ( 1 87 1 )  2826. 

Per'sia,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  is  bounded  N.  by  Tur- 
kestan, the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Russian  Transcaucasia,  W.  by 
Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  the  Tigris  district  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  E.  by  Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan, 
in  lat  25*  40C-39'  sc/,  and  in  long.  44'  20' -6i'  35'.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  Khoi  in  the  N.E.  to  Gwadar  in  the  S.W., 
is  1400  miles ;  and  its  breadth,  from  the  river  Atndc  in  the  N. 
to  the  Makran  coast  in  the  S.,  900  miles.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  636,900  sq.  miles,  and  the  pop.  at  six  or  seven  millions,  but  no 
census  having  ever  been  taken,  the  accuracy *of  these  figures  can- 
not be  guaranteed.  The  great  divisions  into  provinces  are  as 
follows : — 


z.  Axerbgan. 

2.  GhiUn. 

3.  Muaodenui. 

4.  Aatrabad. 

5.  Khorasan. 

6.  Yexd. 

7.  Kinnan. 

8.  Lartstan. 

9.  Fars. 


la  Khuzistan. 


Irak  AjamL 


17.  Kirmanshah. 
z8.  Luzistan. 


Physical  Features.^^V.  occupies  the  western  and  lazger  half 
of  the  Iranian  plateau  between  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Tigris.  This  plateau  on  the  W.  is  united  with  the  mountains 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Armenian  highlands,  and  on  the  E. 
connected  with  the  Himalayas  and  the  highlands  of  Tibet  by 
the  Paropamisus  and  the  Hindu  Kush.  Its  average  height 
above  the  sea  is  4000  feet,  varying  from  8000  in  some  of  the 
outer  valleys  to  500  in  the  most  depressed  portions  of  the  centre, 
its  greater  elevation  at  the  edges,  and  the  fact  that  less  than  half 
its  surfiice  drains  outwards  to  the  Persian  Gul(  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Aral,  indicate  the  basin-like  nature  of  the  plateau.  The  part 
draining  inward  consists  of  two  sections,  the  eastern,  draining  mto 
the  Hamoon,  or  Lake  of  Seistan,  embracing  40^000  sq.  miles,  and 
called  from  its  chief  river  the  Helmund  baisin,  the  western, 
draining  into  many  depressions  of  the  surfisice,  and  covering 
320,000  sq.  miles.  P.  has  no  great  rivers.  In  the  Caspian 
watershed  are  three  considerable  streams — the  Kizil-Uzun,  or 
Safid-Rud,  draining  25,000  sq.  miles  E.  and  S.  of  the  Urmia 
basin,  the  Atrak  forming  for  its  last  60  miles  the  boundary 
between  P.  and  Turkestan,  and  the  Gurgau.  In  the  S.W.  are 
the^  Diala,  and  Karkhah,  flowing  to  the  Tigris,  further  S.  the 
Diz  and  Karun  unite  in  the  plain  of  Khuzistan  and  discharge 
into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  in  the  district  of  Arabistan — the  most 
fertile  plain  in  P.  The  chief  inland  streams  are  the  An  Chai 
and  Ja^^hatu,  flowing  into  Lake  Urmia,  the  Hamadan  Rud  or 
Karasu,  and  the  Shurab,  flowing  E.  to  the  salt  desert,  the  2^n- 
darud,  fertilising  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  and  lost  in  the 
unexplored  salt  marsh  of  Gavkhanah,  and  the  Kur,  better  known 
as  the  Bendameer,  forming  the  salt  lake  of  Niriz.  The  two 
chief  mountain  systems  in  P.  are  (1)  the  Elburz  in  the  N.,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Hindu  Kush  in  the  E.  and  the 
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Caucasus  in  the  W. ;  (2)  the  Persian  Gulf  range,  which  is  an 
offshoot  or  continuation,  in  a  S.E.  direction,  of  the  Zagros 
mountains.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  small  spurs  pene- 
trating the  central  desert.  The  highest  continuous  range  is  the 
Kuh  Dinar  in  Fars,  with  an  average  height  of  17,000  to  18,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  volcanic  peak  of  Demavend,  in  the 
Elburz,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Russian  Caspian  survey  at  18,600 
feet,  and  Mount  Savalan  in  Azerbijan  at  14,000  feet.  The 
higher  summits  of  the  Kuru  range,  between  Ispahan  and  Kashan, 
exceed  1 1,000  feet,  a  height  equalled  by  the  peaks  of  the  Kho- 
rasan  Mountains.  The  plains  between  the  ranges  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  western  watershed  rise  from  1000  to  8000  feet  high,  and 
farther  S.  and  E.  to  4000,  5000,  and  6000  feet.  The  largest 
desert  in  P.  is  that  of  Khorasan,  extending  from  Kum  and  Kashan 
E.  for  300  miles.  The  desert  of  Kirman  stretches  from  Khubes 
to  the  Lake  of  Seistan,  150  miles,  and  runs  S.  to  near  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  salt-swamps  of  P.  are  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  country.  The  soil  of  the  plateau  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  form  an  efflorescence  of  salt  upon  the  surface  whenever 
exposed  to  sufficient  moisture,  by  the  overflow  of  rivers,  or  by  want 
of  sufficient  slope  to  carry  off  the  desert  rainfall,  the  moisture,  how- 
ever, being  retained  underneath  the  surface  to  create  in  winter  and 
spring  an  impassable  bog.  When  the  supply  of  water  is  con- 
stant, but  insufficient  to  form  salt  lakes  like  Urmia  and  Niriz, 
bogs  of  slimy  mud  are  formed,  covered  with  brine  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt;  These  are  termed 
Kuvir  in  the  N.,  and  Kafeh  in  the  S.  The  chief  is  the  Dasht- 
i-Kuvir  ('Great  Salt  Desert').  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Biihs^, 
the  only  European  who  has  crossed  it,  as  being  6  miles  wide. 
Other  iCuvirs  are  in  the  Sarjan,  or  Sairabad  plain  W.  of  Kirman, 
and  in  the  valley  of  Kutru  S.  of  Khaf. 

ClimcUe,  Botany ^  Zoology ,  and  AgricuUure.  — No  country  has 
greater  diversity  of  climate  than  P.  In  the  provinces  of  Laristan, 
Kirman,  Fars,  and  Khuzistan,  between  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  heat  in  summer  is  excessive.  The 
climate  improves  as  we  proceed  N.,  and  Ispahan,  the  former 
capital  of  tne  country,  has  the  most  equable  temperature  of  any 
town  in  P.  The  northern  cities  of  Irak-Ajami,  however,  do  not 
enjoy  so  favourable  a  climate,  the  cities  of  Kashan  and  Kum  on  the 
verge  of  deserts,  and  Tehran  under  the  Elburz  mountains  having 
a  summer  heat  as  oppressive  as  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  rainfall  on  the  Oceanic  and  Caspian  watersheds  is  far  in 
es^eSs  of  that  in  the  interior,  that  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan 
being  five  times  that  of  the  districts  S.  of  the  Elburz  range.  In 
central  and  S.  E.  Persia,  the  annual  rainfall  does  not  exceed  five 
inches.  The  prevailing  winds  are  N.W.  or  S.E.,  the  latter 
being  the  rain-bearing  winds  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  P.  The  nature  of  the  soil  varies  as  much  as  the  climate ; 
in  the  S.  and  E.  it  is  light  and  sandy,  in  the  W.  and  interior 
hard  and  gravelly,  and  in  the  district  bordering  on  the  Caspian, 
rich  and  loamy.  Almost  all  the  cultivation  depends  on  artificial 
irrigation,  either  by  canals  or  by  the  system  of  wells  connected 
with  underground  channels,  called  Kanat  or  ICariz,  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  Iranian  plateau.  Rice,  wheat,  and  barley  are  raised, 
besides  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  and  in  most  districts, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  melons,  quinces, 
grapes,  and  pomegranates.  The  chief  trees  are  the  mulberry, 
sycamore,  walnut,  cypress,  conar,  and  poplar.  Cucumbers, 
turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  potatoes  (recently  introduced,  but 
thrivmg  well),  poppies  from  which  opium  is  extracted,  senna, 
rhubarb,  saffron,  and  assafoetida  are  also  grown.  Agriculture  is 
in  a  very  depressed  state,  and  the  rudest  implements  are  still  in 
use.  The  fauna  of  the  Persian  plateau  is  of  the  desert  type,  with 
a  large  admixture  of  Palaearctic  ^orms ;  that  of  Beluchistan  and 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  of  the  same  type,  with  a  small 
admixture  of  Indian  species.  They/'nclude  the  lion,  jackal, 
wolf,  fox,  hare,  wild  ass,  wild  sheep,  mountain  goat,  wild  hog, 
jerboas,  and  antelope.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  horse,  mule,  camel, 
ass,  ox,  and  sheep,  and  the  various  kinds  of  European  poultry. 
Bustards,  black  partridges,  and  quails  are  hunted.  Locusts, 
snakes,  and  scorpions  infest  the  S.,  and  in  Miana  and  Todervar 
an  insect  is  found  called  the  shab-gaz  {Argus  Persicus)  with  a 
very  poisonous  bite.  Fish  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  in  the  Cas- 
pian, and  there  is  considerable  fishery  of  sturgeon,  salmon,  and 
carp. 

Geology  and  Afineralogy. — The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
geology  of  P.  is   the  great  prevalence  of  gravel,  sand,    and 
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clay  formations,  which  are  the  more  conspicuous  from  the 
paucity  of  vegetation  and  the  absence  of  cultivation.  The 
Zagros  chain  (from  Ararat  to  Shiraz),  consists  of  Cretaceous 
(hippuritic)  and  Tertiary  formations,  the  former  in  the  N.K  half 
of  the  range  has  its  slope  towards  the  central  plain  of  P.,  the 
latter  on  the  S.W.  watershed  overlooking  the  Tigris  valley.  Old 
granite  rocks  extend  from  Lake  Urmia  to  the  W.  of  Ispahan. 
The  N.W.  and  S.E.  ridges  have  the  same  features  as  the  Zagros. 
The  S.  borderland  of  the  great  plateau  consists  of  low  ranges, 
running  E.  and  W.,  composed  of  unfossiliferous  sandstones  and 
shales,  with'a  few  beds  of  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  older  Ter- 
tiary epoch.  In  the  N.W.  older  Mesozoic  and  Paleozoic 
formations  are  found  than  in  the  W.  or  S.  The  Elburz  consists 
of  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  beds,  with  Jurassic  or  Liassic 
rocks.  Metamorphic  rocks  (granite,  &c.)  occur  in  several  places, 
and  igneous  formations  occupy  a  considerable  area.  The 
highest  mountain  in  P.,  Demavend,  in  the  Elburz  chain,  is  a 
volcano  of  geologically  recent  origin,  which  still  issues  heated 
gas.  Scarcely  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilise  the  mineral 
wealth  of  P.,  which,  though  not  great,  includes  iron,  copper, 
and  silver  in  Azerbijan,  Mazanderan,  and  Kirman,  lead  in  Yezd 
and  Azerbijan,  silver  near  Shiraz,  abundant,  coal  near  Shiraz 
and  Hir  N.W.  of  Tehran,  marble  at  Maraga  and  Khorasan, 
turquoises  at  Mishapur,  besides  sulphur  and  saltpetre  in  the 
mountains  N.  of  Tehran,  and  the  latter  also  in  Azerbijan. 

Industries^  Commerce^  ^c. — The  whole  external  trade  of  P. 
may  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  ;^4,ooo,ooo  sterling  annually, 
of  which  the  imports  amount  to  ;£'2, 500,000,  and  the  exports  to 
;f  1,500,000.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  cotton  goods, 
glass,  paper,  iron,  copper,  sugar,  tea ;  of  export,  silk,  tobacco, 
skins,  wood,  carpets,  shawls,  opium,  copper  and  lead  ores,  and 
sulphur.  Tabriz  is  the  centre  of  commerce,  being  favourably 
situated  as  an  emporium  for  the  productions  of  N.  India,  Samar- 
cand,  Bokhara,  and  Cabul.  It  receives  European  goods  through 
Constantinople  by  sea  to  Trebizond,  and  thence  by  caravan.  In 
1875  there  entered  P.  through  this  town  cotton  goods  of  British 
manufacture  to  the  value  of  ;£'8oo,ooo,  while  ;f  110,000  worth  of 
silk  wefe  exported  to  France  and  Spain.  The  direct  exports  of 
P.  to  Britain  in  1875  were  chiefly  opium  to  the  value  of  ^  24,930, 
and  imports  chiefly  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  ;^37,895.  The 
visit  of  the  Shah  to  Europe  in  1873,  and  his  concession  to 
Baron  Renter,  gave  rise  to  great  expectations  of  advancement 
in  civilisation.  It  granted  him  the  sole  right  of  making  railways 
for  seventy  years,  and  the  working  of  all  Government  mines 
subject  to  paying  15  per  cent,  of  profits  to  the  State,  the 
management  of  the  forests  and  canals,  the  collection  of  all  cus- 
toms for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  first  choice  in  the  making 
any  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  or  the  setting  up 
of  any  bank,  with  a  grant  of  ;£'6,ooo,ooo  from  the  Government ; 
but  he  has  not  yet  been  permitted  to  commence  his  undertaking, 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Rus- 
sians. P.  has  a  system  of  telegraphs  worked  by  Europeans.  At 
the  end  of  July  1876  there  were  2490  miles  of  telegraph  lines 
with  46  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  despatches  in  1875 
was  675,000,  and  the  revenue  from  them  ;£'i4,ooa 

Government^  Finance^  Army. — The  government  in  its  main 
features  is  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  It  is  a  pure  despotism, 
but  the  absolute  power  of  the  Shah  is  limited  by  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  and  their  interpretation  by  the  priests.  The  execu- 
tive is  carried  out  by  the  Vizier-i-Azem  or  Grand  Vizier,  and 
the  Ameen-ed-Doulah  or  Lord  Treasurer,  under  whom  are  the 
Beglerbegs  or  Governors  of  Provinces,  which  are  subdivided 
into  districts  under  a  Hakim  or  Governor-Lieutenant,  next  the 
Thaubet,  who  governs  a  city  or  town,  and  the  Kelounter,  who 
is  found  in  every  village,  town,  and  city,  collects  the  revenues, 
and  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  people  and 
the  Shah.  Towns  elect  a  Ketkhodah,  or  magistrate,  with  his 
servant,  or  '  homme-d'affaires,'  the  Pak-Kar,  and  villages  a 
Muhuleh  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  regulation  of  local 
matters.  The  revenue  amounted  in  1876  to  ;f  1,643,200,  of 
which  ;£'i, 388,800  was  paid  in  money  and  ;^254,400  in  kind, 
and  of  which  direct  imposts  yielded  /"i, 240,000,  and  customs 
;f  200,000.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  about  i)  millions,  of 
which  the  army  took  jf  678,400,  expenses  of  the  royal  court 
;f  307, 200,  the  clergy  ;f  240, 000,  pensions  to  great  families,  the 
Afghans  and  others,  ;£ 80,000,  foreign  affairs  ;£'28,ooo,  other 
services  ;^6o,ooo,  education  ;f  12,000.  There  is  no  public  debt, 
and  the  excess  of  revenue  is  deposited  in  the  royal  treasury. 
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By  a  decree  iasned  July  1875,  the  army  for  the  future  is  to 
be  ntsed  by  conscription,  tnd  service  to  be  for  twelve  years 
intteid  of  for  the  whole  life  of  the  soldier,  as  before.  The 
regular  infantry  consists  of  ten  divisions  of  ten  regiments, 
each  regiment  containing  830  men,  making  a  total  of  83,000 
men,  armed  with  old  percussion  muskets.  The  ehassepots 
bought  in  Fnmce,  or  made  in  the  arsenal  at  Tehran,  have 
not  yet  been  given  to  the  troops.  The  only  regular  cavalry  is 
the  guard  of  the  Shah  (500  men),  but  in  time  of  war  each  pro- 
vince is  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  irregular  horsoi 
of  which  tiie  country  can  raise  25,000  to  40^000  men,  all  weU 
moQBted.  The  artillery  is  composed  of  ten  regiments,  with  three 
or  four  batteries,  each  of  18  to  24  cannon  :  total,  5000  men  and 
aoo  cannon;  the  latter,  however,  are  small  and  of  different 
calibre.  The  militia,  numbering  20,000  men,  are  only  employed 
as  police.  Christians^  Jews,  and  Guebres  are  exempt  from  all 
military  service. 

Rgl^soHy  Education^  &*c, — ^The  great  majority  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  are  Mohammedans,  only  74,000  professing  other  faiths,  of 
whom  26,035  "^  Armenians,  25,000  Nestorijuis,  16,000  Jews, 
7190  Guebres.  The  Pexsian  Mohammedans,  called  Shiites  or 
Sbiahs  (q.  ▼.),  differ  from  the  Turkish,  who  are  called  Sunnites 
(q.  ▼. ),  in  some  respects,  as  regards  doctrine  and  rituaL  The  chief 
order  of  priests  is  the  Mushtehed ;  next  in  rank  is  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam,  or  ruler  of  the  faith,  of  whom  there  is  one  paid  by  the  State 
in  every  large  town.  Under  these  are  the  Muturelle,  one  in  each 
mosque,  the  Muezrin,  or  sayer  of  prayers,  and  the  Mollah,  or 
conductor  of  rites.  Education  is  more  widely  spread  than  in 
any  Asiatic  country,  except  China.  There  are  many  State-sup- 
ported colleges,  where  instruction  is  giyen  in  Persian  and  Arabic 
Ittenture,  religion,  and  science. 

ImhabHanU, — ^The  population  of  P.  mainly  consists  of  two 
great  divisions— the  Tanks  or  settled  inhabitants  and  the  Eylats 
X^yh  'dan')  or  nomaos.  The  former  are  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  Medes,  and  Bactrians,  and  prosecute  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts ;  the  latter  are  of  four  races — 
Turkomans,  Kurds,  Ldurs,  and  Arabs.  Of  these  the  Turko- 
mans are  the  most  powerful ;  the  Lfiuxs  are  of  purely  native 
origin.  Th^  are  all  predatory  in  their  habits,  but  are  generous 
and  hospitable.  They  carry  on  an  uncertain  commerce  with  the 
towns,  and  probably  amount  to  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. There  are  some  25,000  native  Christians,  15,000  Jews, 
and  6000  Guebres  (q.  ▼.),  the  last  residing  chiefly  in  Yesd. 

Jiisiory, — In  the  f^endary  Shak-Namih  of  the  poet  Firdusi 
the  history  of  P.  is  given  from  the  earliest  times,  tne  first  king 
bong  Kaiomurs,  great-grandson  of  Shem,  sumamed  Paishdad 
CJQSt  judge').  lie  founded  the  Paishdadian  dynasty,  and  was 
followed  hy  Hnshang,  Tamshid,  Feridun,  Zab^  and  Kershasp,  the 
last  slain  by  Afrasiab,  king  of  Tuxan,  who,  however,  was  oriven 
beyond  the  Oxus  by  the  heroic  Rustam,  who  set  upon  the  throne 
Kfld  Kobad,  supposed  to  be  the  Dejoces  of  the  Greek  writers. 
Kai  Kobad  founded  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Kai  Kavs,  the  Cyaxares  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Arphsoad  of 
the  Book  of  Judith,  and  by  Kai  Khusru,  the  Cjrrus  the  Great  of 
the  Greek  historians.  Under  him  the  Median  element,  predo- 
minant in  P.  since  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  became  subject  to  the 
native  Persian,  and  the  Medes  are  not  afterwards  heard  of  as 
hiring  a  separate  existence.  He  conquered  Turen,  Svria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Gushtasp,  the 
Darius  Hystaspes  of  the  Greeks,  whose  attempts  to  conquer 
Greece  were  frustrated  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  (490  B.C.),  as 
those  of  his  son  Xerxes  at  SaUixnis  and  Platsea.  In  the  reign  of 
Darius  appeared  Zoroaster  (q.  ▼.)»  ^^  great  reformer  of  the  reli- 

5 ion  of  Iran.  In  465  B.c  succeeded  Bahmin  or  Ardeshir  Diraz- 
ost  ('long-handed '),  the  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  He  was  followed 
by  Danb  I.  and  Darab  II.,  the  Darius  Codomannus  of  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  the  Kaianian  dynasty  came  to  an  end  by 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  324  B.C,  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  most  able  of  his  generals, 
seixed  Syria  and  P.  He  was  followed  by  Antiochus  Soter  and 
Antiodius  Theos,  in  whose  time  Arsaces,  called  by  the  Pexsians 
Arshk,  slew  the  vicerov  Agathocles,  threw  off  the  Grecian  yoke, 
and  founded  the  Parthian  Empire,  which  consisted  of  a  con- 
federacy of  free  feudatories  called  die  Muluk-ul-Sawaif  ('  Com- 
fflcmwcaidi  of  Nations ').  Such  were  the  Parthians,  who  stemmed 
the  torrent  of  Roman  conquest  in  the  East,  and  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  Crassns,  inflicted  on  the  Romans  terrible  defeats.    They 
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are  called  by  Strabo  Carduchi  (*  Kurds  '),  and  their  yoke  being 
a  barbarous  and  degrading  one,  they  are  scarcely  mentioned  by 
Firdusi  and  the  other  Oriental  writers.  (See  ArsAcida)  In 
228  A.  D.,  Ardeshir,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Kaianian  kings, 
killed  Arduan,  the  last  of  the  Parthian  princes,  and  was  hailed 
on  the  battle-field  as  Malkan  Malka  ('king  of  kings').  He 
founded  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  He  was  succeeded  by  Shapur 
(240  A.D.),  who  fought  successfully  with  the  Romans,  and  took 
their  Emperor  Valerian  prisoner.  Among  the  other  notable 
Sassanidse  were  Varahran  L,  who  caused  Muies,  the  founder  of 
the  Manichaean  heresy,  to  be  executed ;  Nersehi,  who  waged  a 
long  warfare  with  the  Romans ;  Shapur  II.,  under  whom  the 
empire  reached  a  state  of  great  prosperity,  and  Varahran  V.,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  monarchs  that  ever  nded  P.  He  fought  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Roman  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  inflicted 
terrible  defeat  on  the  predatory  hordes  of  Turan.  Nushirvan,  as 
famous  for  his  justice  as  his  conquests,  died  in  578,  leaving  an 
empire  extending  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Jaxartes,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Indus.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hormazd  IV.,  who  was  dethroned 
by  his  son,  Kbusru  Parviz,  who  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  threatened  Constantinople  for  ten  years  by  a 
camp  on  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  midst  of  his  prosperi^  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mohammed,  in  which  the  latter  claimed 
recognition  as  the  prophet  of  God,  to  his  impious  rejection  of 
whidi  are  ascribed  all  his  subsequent  disasters  by  the  Arab  his- 
torians. He  was  murdered  by  his  son  Shiruyah,  soon  after  his 
disastrous  defeat  by  the  Roman  Elmperor  Heradius.  In  632 
Yezdegird  III.  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  defeated  in  636  at 
El-Kadinyah  by  the  Saracens  under  Saad  ibn  Abu  Wakks^  in 
a  desperate  battle  which  lasted  three  days  and  nights,  and  again 
in  641  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Nevuiend.  The  Arabs  now 
con(}uered  the  whole  country,  and  P.  became  a  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  Cali£k  After  the  murder  of  Ali,  Moawiyah, 
son  of  Abu-Sofian,  setting  aside  the  claims  of  the  sons  of  Ali, 
carried  the  seat  of  goyemment  to  Damascus,  and  changed  the 
rude  austerity  of  the  early  Moslems  for  the  gorgeous  pomp  of 
Eastern  potentates,  while  he  introduced  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  civilised  world.  He  was  followed  by  his  son  Yerid,  in  whose 
reign  Husain,  the  son  of  Ali,  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  field 
of  Kerbela,  680.  But  a  numerous  body  of  believers  in  P.  declared 
Ali  and  his  successors  to  be  the  true  Imams,  and  that  this  belief 
constitutes  the  most  important  article  of  the  faith.  Accord- 
ingly they  refused  to  accept  the  Sunnah^  or  body  of  traditions 
given  forth  by  Abu-Bekr,  Othman,  and  Omar,  and  expected  the 
restoration  of  the  race  of  Ali,  who,  however,  was  cursed  regu- 
larly from  the  pulpits  of  the  oithodox,  a  custom  discontinued  by 
Omar,  grandson  of  the  third  Calif.  The  last  of  the  Omnriade 
dynasty  was  Merwan  IL,  who  was  dethroned  by  the  Abbasides 
(q.  v.),  who  set  up  Es-Sa£hh.  He  was  followed  by  Abu-Jaafar- 
el-Mansur,  who  made  Bagdad  his  capital.  The  greatest  of  the 
Abbaside  Califs  was  H&run-al-Rashid  (q.  v.).  Succeeding  mo- 
narchs lost  the  warlike  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  and  saw  Spain, 
Africa,  Egypt,  P.,  and  Syria  torn  from  their  grasp,  while  they 
trembled  at  the  menaces  of  their  licentious  Turkish  guards.  The 
distant  lieutenants  began  to  aspire  to  independence,  and  many 
of  them  founded  dynasties,  of^  which  the  chief  in  P.  were  the 
Saffary  or  Brarier  dynasty,  founded  in  868  by  Yakub-bin-Lais, 
son  of  a  brarier  in  Sistan,  who  conquered  Balkh,  Cabul,  and 
Fars ;  the  Samany  dynasty,  which  Ismail  Samany,  a  Tartar  lord, 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  former,  ruling  Khorasan  and  the 
N.  of  P.,  with  capital  at  Bokhara ;  and  the  Dailamy  dynasty, 
ruling  Fars  and  the  S.  of  P.,  founded  by  Abul-Buyah,  son 
of  a  fisherman  at  Dailam,  on  the  Caspian,  who  seized  Ispahan 
in  933,  and  received  from  the  degenerate  Calif,  who  wished  to 
appear  to  bestow  a  power  which  ne  could  no  longer  withhold, 
the  title  of  Amiru-1-Umara  ('  Chief  of  the  Nobles ').  Succeeded 
in  907  by  his  son  Ahmed,  and  by  his  grandson  Nasr,  who 
acquired  Rav  and  Kom,  and  died  at  Bdchara  in  943.  The 
Ghiznevide  oynasty  rose  as  rapidiv  as  the  Dailamy,  and  in  997 
Mahmud  (o.  v.)  mounted  the  throne.  After  his  death  the 
dynasty  dedined  in  power,  and  a  torrent  of  Turkish  bvasion 
from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  overspread  the  country. 
In  1038  Tognil  and  Daud,  the  two  grandsons  of  Seljuk,  crossed 
the  Oxus  and  defeated  an  army  sent  a^^ainst  them  from  Ghimi 
at  Zandikan.  From  this  time  the  Ghiznevide  dynasty  lost  its 
power,  but  does  not  disappear  until  1 1 6a  To^rul  men  advanced 
mto  XJiorasan,  assumed  the  title  of  king  at  Ntshapuri  conquered 
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all  P.,  and  entered  Bagdad  as  a  conqueror.  Subsequently  he 
acquired  Mosul,  and  defeated  the  Greeks  in  several  battles. 
His  nephew,  Alp-Arslan,  in  1070  defeated  the  Greek  Emperor 
Romanus  Diogenes  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  last  Seljuk 
king  was  Togrul  III.,  who  fell  (1193)  fig^»ti"g  against  the  invad- 
ing Tokush,  ruler  of  Khuwarizm.  P.  was  now  divided  between 
the  king  of  Khuwarizm,  who  held  Khurasan,  and  a  number  of 
petty  princes,  called  Atabcgs,  of  whom  the  chief  were  those  of 
Azarbaijan  and  Fars.  These  minor  governments  were  all  ab- 
sorbed by  the  conquests  of  the  Mongols  under  Genghis-Khan 
(q.  v.).  Jalalud-Din,  son  of  the  king  of  Khuwarizm,  offered  a 
brave  resistance,  but  was  defeated  in  122 1.  Hulaku-Khan,  the 
grandson  of  the  conqueror,  was  sent  to  govern  P.  and  extended  his 
conquests  W.  He  took  Bagdad, and  put  to  death  the  last  Abbaside 
Calif,  subdued  Mosul  and  Mesopotamia,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Maraj^diah  in  Azarbijan,  where  he  died  in  1264.  In  1303  Moham- 
med-Kluidah-Bundah  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Ks-Sul- 
taniyyah.  Abu-Said,  wliodied  in  1335.  was  the  last  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty  who  had  any  real  power  in  P.,  his  successors  until  1344 
enjoying  merely  a  nominal  sovereignty  among  petty  chiefs  who 
engaged  in  warfare  among  themselves,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
the  conquests  of  Timur  (q.  v.).  During  this  period  Fars  was 
governed  by  the  Muzhaffars,  the  last  of  whom,  Shah  Mansur, 
was  put  to  death  with  all  his  family  by  Timur  in  13S7.  This 
conqueror  subdued  in  1 38 1  Khorasan  and  MazaiKkran,  next 
Seisian,  Kandahar,  Azarbijan,  and  Georgia,  and  in  1387  entered 
Ispahan.  During  the  five  years  which  followed  1391,  Timur 
completely  subjugated  all  parts  of  P.,  and  carried  his  victorious 
arms  beyond  the  Caucasus,  His  son,  Shah  Rokh,  who  succeeded 
in  1408,  fixed  his  capital  at  Herat.  The  race  of  Timur  ceased 
to  reign  in  Irnn  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6lh  c.  The  Kurdish 
dynasties  of  Kara  Koyunlu  ('black  shce}) ')  and  Ak  Koyunlu 
(*wliite  sheep')  next  acquired  the  sovereignty,  but  Shah  Ismail 
Sufy,  the  founder  of  the  Sufawi  dynasty,  restored  a  native 
monarchy  in  P.  after  it  had  been  overrun  for  850  years  by  the 
hordes  of  Turan,  and  by  Arab,  Turkish,  and  Mongol  conquerors. 
Ismail  consolidated  the  various  factions  of  the  country  by  pro- 
claimhig  the  doctrine  of  the  Shiah  sect  to  be  the  national  reli- 
gion. He  carried  on  many  successful  wars,  but  was  in  1 5 14 
defeated  by  Selim  I.,  Sultan  of  Turkey.  His  successor  was 
Tahmasp  I.,  in  whose  reign  arrived  (in  1 561)  an  envoy  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  reign  of  Abbas  the  Great  (1585-162S) 
is  a  splendid  era  in  Pen^ian  history  (see  AiiDAS  tup:  Great). 
He  was  followed  for  nearly  a  century  by  a  line  of  degenerate 
monarchs  ending  with  Shah  Sultan  Plusain,  who  was  defeated 
(1722)  under  the  walls  of  Ispahan,  and  deprived  of  his  crown 
by  Mahmud,  chief  of  the  Afghans.  The  latter  died  in  1725, 
after  practising  the  most  fearful  cnielties  upon  the  Persians. 
His  son  Ashraf  was  defeated  in  1730  by  Nadir  Kuly,  who, 
after  dethroning  Tahmasp  II.  and  his  son  Abbas  II.,  was  pro- 
claimed Nadir  Shah  (q.  v.)  in  1736,  and  ruled  until  1 747. 
On  his  death  anarchy  swept  over  P.  The  Afghans  and  Belu- 
chees  asserted  their  independence,  and  many  chiefs  seized  parts 
of  the  land  ;  but  in  1755  Kerim  Khan,  chief  of  the  Zand  tribe, 
raised  Ismail  HI.  to  the  throne,  with  Reshad,  chief  of  the 
Bak'htiyari  tribe,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  himself  as  wakiL 
In  1757  the  government  fell  into  his  hands  alone.  He  chose 
Shiraz  as  his  seat,  and  did  much  to  benefit  the  country.  His 
death  in  1 779  was  followed  by  the  usual  anarchy,  during  which 
Agha  Muhammad  Khan  Kajar  fled  to  Mazanderan,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  powerful  tribe  at  Astrabad,  and  made  succes- 
sive attempts  against  Ali  Murad,  Jaafar  Khan,  and  his  noble  but 
ill-fated  son  Lutf  Ali  Khan,  who,  betrayed  by  Hajji  Ibrahim 
Kalantar  (' chief  magistrate')  of  Shiraz,  after  a  heroic  defence 
was  taken  at  Bam  and  put  to  death.  The  dynasty  of  the  Kajars 
now  (1795)  be:4an  to  reign.  The  conqueror  immediately  trans- 
ferred the  scat  of  government  to  Tehran,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  hi:>  native  provinces.  He  turned  his  arms  against 
Georgia,  which  had  transferred  its  allegiance  from  P.  to  Russia 
in  17S3  during  the  distracting  Zand  and  Kajar  wars,  took  Tillis 
before  the  Russians  could  advance  to  its  relief,  and  soon  conquered 
the  whole  province.  He  next  turned  his  amis  against  Khorasan 
and  projected  the  conquest  of  Bokhara,  but  he  was  murdered  in 
1797.  llis  successor  was  Jiis  nephew  Fateh  Ali  Shah,  wiih  whom 
the  government  of  India,  alarmed  at  the  intrigues  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan of  Mysore  with  Zaraan  Shah  of  Afghanistan,  made  a  com- 
mercial and  political  treaty.  For  the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign 
the  Shah  had  been  occupied  in  quelling  rebellions  in  different 


parts  of  his  empire,  but  in  1804  he  was  able  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  Russian  advances  on  the  W.  frontier,  where  General 
Zizianoff  had  taken  the  provinces  between  Georgia  and  the 
Caspian.  The  Russian  general  was  assassinated  at  Baku  in 
1805,  and  Russia  until  1813  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  to  push  her  conquests  further.  Meanwhile 
the  Shah,  after  vainly  soliciting  British  aid,  made  overtures  to 
France,  and  Napoleon  had  made  an  alliance  and  despatched 
French  officers  to  discipline  the  Persian  forces,  but  the  Shah,  to 
whom  Napoleon  had  promised  the  restoration  of  Georgia  in  ilic 
event  of  a  treaty  being  made  between  France  and  Russia,  finding 
that  stipulation  omitted  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  of  July  1S05,  agam 
embraced  the  British  alliance,  and  in  iSll  a  definitive  treaty 
was  concluded.  Hostilities  still  went  on  on  the  Russian  fron- 
tier, and  in  1812  a  Persian  army  under  Abbas  Mirza  was  cut 
to  pieces  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  In  1S13  the  treaty  of 
Gulistan  was  concluded,  by  which  P.  ceded  to  Russia  all  the 
territory  she  had  conquered,  including  Georgia,  Immeretia, 
Mingrelia,  Derbend,  Baku,  and  all  Persian  Daghislan,  Shirvan, 
Sheki,  Ganja,  Karabagh,  and  parts  of  Moghan  and  Talish,  while 
she  engaged  to  maintain  no  navy  on  the  Caspian.  During  the 
war  with  Russia,  rebellions  had  broken  out  in  various  provinces 
of  P.,  ])articulaily  in  Khorasan,  which  Firoz-ud-din.  prince- 
governor  of  Herat,  had  fomented.  Accordingly  in  1S16  Hasan 
Ali  Mirza,  the  new  governor  of  Khorasan,  led  an  army  to  Herat 
and  terrified  its  governor  into  surrender  and  pajTnent  of  an  in- 
demnity. Next  year  he  led  another  expedition  against  Herat, 
but  the  government  of  Cabul  intervened,  and  Fateh  Khan,  vizier 
of  Shah  Mahmud  of  Afghanistan,  defeated  him.  In  182 1  a  war 
broke  out  between  P.  and  Turkey,  which  was  terminaicd  in 
1823.  As  the  differences  between  P.  and  Russia  arising  out  of 
the  treaty  of  Gulistan  had  never  been  settled,  in  1825  Russia 
took  possession  of  Gokcheb  as  security.  In  December  of  that 
year  the  Czar  Alexander  died,  and  Nicholas  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Meanwhile  a  religious  movement  against  Russia  had 
sprung  up  in  P.,  and  the  government  was  obliged  to  give  its 
consent  to  war,  the  management  of  which  was  given  to  Abbas 
Mirza,  the  heir-apparent.  In  spite  of  some  temporary  successe^^, 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Persians,  who  in  1828 
agreed  to  the  Treaty  of  Turkmanchai,  by  which  the  Khanats  of 
Erivan  and  Nakhichevan  were  ceded  to  Russia  in  perpetuity, 
while  P.  paid  an  indemnity  of  nearly  ;^4,ooo,ooo,  and  bound 
herself  to  maintain  no  armed  vessels  on  the  Caspian,  which 
was  thus  converted  into  a  Russian  lake.  In  1828,  the  infuriated 
mob  of  Tehran  rose  in  revolt  and  murdered  the  Russian  am- 
bassador and  his  staff — an  outrage  the  consequences  of  which 
were  only  averted  by  the  most  humiliating  apologies.  In  1829, 
cholera,  followed  by  a  famine,  ravaged  P.  and  carried  off  in 
Ghilan  alone  200,000  souls.  Abbas  Mirza  subdued  the  rebellious 
inhabitants  of  Khurasan,  and  was  preparing  to  lead  an  expedition 
against  Herat,  when  he  died,  October  21,  1S33,  Muhammad 
Mirza  was  immediately  declared  Wall  Ahd  (*  heir-apparent*), 
and  succeeded  Fateh  Ali  Shah  on  his  death,  October  23,  1834. 
Russian  influence  was  now  predominant  at  Tehran,  and  in  1837 
the  Shah  in  person  led  an  army  against  Herat.  The  siege  com- 
menced 22d  November  and  continued  until  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Persians,  September  9,  1838.  Its  gallant  defence  was 
mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Potiinger,  a  young  English  officer, 
and  the  siege  was  raised  when  the  inhabitants  were  at  the  utmost 
extremity,  by  the  protest  of  England  and  the  appearance  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  of  an  English  force.  While  the  Persians  were 
prostrated  with  their  exertions,  the  Russians  seized  Ashurada, 
an  island  12  miles  from  the  Astrabad  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
ostensibly  to  repel  the  piratical  incursions  of  the  Turkomans,  but 
really  to  secure  the  Caspian  to  themselves  and  establish  a  basis 
for  further  aggrandisement.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  a 
commission  from  the  English  and  Russian  governments  settled 
the  boundaries  between  P.  and  the  Turkish  Empire.  Muham- 
mad Shah  died  4th  September  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nasru-d-Din,  the  present  Shah,  who  at  his  accession  found  P.  in 
a  miserable  state  of  exhaustion  and  discontent.  By  the  help  of 
Mirza  Taky,  Amiru-n-Nizam  ('commander-in-chief'),  he  was 
enabled  to  suppress  all  revolts,  the  most  dangerous  of  which  was 
that  of  the  Babis,  a  sect  of  religious  fanatics  with  wild  p.mtheistic 
and  socialistic  principles ;  but,  like  his  two  predecessors,  he  re- 
paid this  by  the  foul  murder  of  the  enlightened  and  faithful 
vizier.  In  1856,  after  grossly  insulting  the  British  mission,  the 
Persians  led  an  expedition  against  Herat,  which  fell  October  26. 
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War  was  dedaied  by  England  November  i,  and  an  expedition 
loUed  from  ]Bk>mbay  and  occupied  the  island  of  Karak.  Bnshire 
was  tkken  and  a  severe  defi»t  inflicted  at  Kushab  on  the  7th 
January  18^7,  after  which  General  Outram  led  his  army  to  the 
month  of  the  Knnm.  A  treaty  of  peace,  however,  was  siened 
at  Paris,  March  4, 1^  which  P.  renounced  all  claims  on  Herat 
and  agreed  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  Afghanistan. 
The  anxiety  which  P.  has  always  shown  to  extend  her  borders 
led  to  serious  ^fficulties  with  the  Afghans  in  1866,  but  the 
final  award  of  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  who  was  sent  by  Eng- 
land as  arbitrator,  was  given  August  19,  1872,  and  ultimately 
accepted  by  both  governments.  The  boundeuy,  however,  N. 
of  Khorasan,  between  Merv  and  the  Caspian,  is  still  unsur- 
veyed,  and  its  settlement  in  view  of  the  recent  extension  of  the 
Russian  frontier  to  Khiva  and  the  Oxus  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  pressing  Asiatic  political  questions.  P.  has 
made  considerable  progress  durixi^  the  last  twenty  years,  not* 
withstanding  the  terrible  famine  of  1 870-72  and  the  gross  mal- 
administration of  its  rulers.  The  expiectations  fonned  from  the 
visit  of  the  Shah  to  Europe  in  1873  have  as  yet  proved  illusory, 
but  something  may  be  expected  from  the  increasmg  intelligence 
and  prosperity  ot  the  country  and  its  closer  contact  with 
Western  civilisation.  See  Stanford's  Eastern  P.,  an  Accotini  of 
thi  Persian  Boundary  Commission  of  1870-72  (2  vols.  Lond. 
1876);  Clement  Markham's  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  P, 
(Lond.  1874). 

Persiaii  Gtilf^  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  extending  N. W. 
for  630  miles  between  Persia  and  Arabia,  with  a  breadth  of  from 
27  to  207  miles,  and  communicating  with  the  ocean  by  the  Straits 
of  Ormuz,  27  to  50  miles  wide.  Its  entrance  is  formed  on  one 
side  by  the  long  promontory  of  Ras  Musandim  with  two  isolated 
rocks  called  the  Quoins,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Island  of  Or- 
nnz  (q.  v.).  It  receives  at  its  upper  extremity  the  waters  of 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  contains  the  islands  of  ICishim,  and  on 
the  Arabian  ade,  Bahrein,  near  which  are  extensive  banks  of 
pearl  oysters.  The  order  of  its  current  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  Rm  Sea  (q.  v.),  being  upward  from  May  to  October,  and 
downward  from  October  to  May.  The  chief  towns  on  the  Gulf 
are  Bandar  Abbas,  Kamir,  and  Bushire.  The  trade  of  the  Gulf 
was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  but  afterwards  fell  to 
the  Dutch  and  English.  On  the  fall  of  the  Portuguese,  a  power- 
ful maritime  Arab  power  arose  on  its  shores,  C^ian  or  Muscat 
(q.  T.)  being  the  greatest  native  naval  power  in  Asia.  The  Gulf 
was  made  known  to  the  ancient  world  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral 
flf  Alexander  the  Great,  who  sailed  through  it  from  the  Indus 
B.C  325,  and  it  was  afterwards  the  channel  of  communication 
for  the  most  important  commerce  of  the  ancient  world.  It  will 
again  be  of  great  importance  when  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway 
shall  have  been  completed  and  the  shortest  route  to  India  finally 
adopted,  the  route  by  the  P.  G.  beine  1104  miles  shorter  than 
that  by  Sues.  The  distances  are  as  follows : — London  to  Suez 
4372  miles,  Suez  to  Kar&chi  1705,  total,  6077  ;  London  to 
Basaora  4271  miles,  Bassora  to  Kar&chi  702,  total  4973. 

Penia^  Xadame  Vaimy,  operatic  singer,  was  the 
daughter  of  Signor  Tacchinardi,  a  celebrated  tenor,  and  was 
bom  at  Rome,  October  14,  1818.  She  was  a  leading  soprano  in 
the  Italian  Opera-Houses  of  London  and  Paris  from  1838  to 
185a  Among  her  greatest  successes  were  in  the  operas  of 
Matrimcnia  Segreto^  Lucia  di  Lammermoor^  VEHsire  cTAmore^ 
and  Linda  di  Chamouni,  She  excelled  in  light  and  sprightiy 
characten. 

FeniaB  Laaffoage  aad  Literatnxe.— -Modem  Persian, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Zend  (a.  v.),  and  conse- 
oaently  a  member  of  the  Aryan  family  of  spea:n,  is,  after  Arabic, 
ue  most  important  language  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The 
Arab  califs  destroyed  sll  traces  of  Pehlevi  poetry,  as  savouring 
of  heathendom;  and  Arabic  was  the  court  language  of  Iran 
down  to  the  conouest  of  the  Seljnk  princes  (1038).  Hence  we 
sre  not  surprised  to  find  that  rersian  has  incorporated  in  its 
Tocabolary  an  infinite  number  of  Arabic  words,  even  forms  its 
pfamla  by  means  of  the  Arabic  feminine  plural  in  at  or  fat,  and 
has  adopted  the  Sonitic  order  of  words,  so  repugnant  to  the  Aryan 
stmctnre  generally,  saying  ^lA^Mulff,  '  heart  of  me,'  for  '  my 
heart'  At  the  same  time  Persian  has  lost  nearly  all  tiie  ancient 
Zend  inflections,  and  strikingly  resembles  Engliui  in  the  simpli- 
city and  analytical  character  of  its  grammar.    It  has  no  article. 
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does  not  distinguish  gender  in  substantives  or  adjectives,  and, 
though  extremely  rich  in  tenses,  has  only  one  proper  mood,  the 
indioitive,  forming  its  subjunctive  and  optative  by  means  of  par- 
ticles. One  of  the  most  melodious  of  languages,  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  poetry,  and  has  been  aptly  stylra.  the  '  Italian  of  tiie 
East'  Persian  handwriting  {ta/ih)  is  a  modification  of  the 
Arabic  {neshhi)^  and  of  its  thirty-one  consonants  nine  are  of 
Semitic  origin.  There  are  Persian  Grammars  by  Sir  William 
Jones  (Oxf.  1771),  Lumsden  (Calcutta,  1810),  Mirza  Ibrahim 
(Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1 841),  Chodzko  (Par.  1852),  Spiegel  (2  vols. 
Leips.  1856),  and  VuUers  (2d  ed.  1870) ;  and  Dictionaries  by 
Richardson  (Oxf.  1777),  Handjeri  (3  vols.  Moscow,  1840-42), 
VuUers  (3  vols.  Bonn,  185J-67),  and  Palmer  (Lond.  1875). 

Persian  literature  dates  nrom  tiie  Samanian  dynasty  (902--997), 
under  whom  the  blind  Rudaki  composed  his  noble  lyrics,  trans- 
lated by  Malcolm  in  his  History  of  Persia,  Rudiki  (about  961) 
commenced  to  versify  the  Bustan  Nameh  ('  Garden  Book'),  but 
was  murdered  before  he  had  written  a  thousand  lines,  and  Fir- 
dusi  (a.  V.)  completed  the  unfinished  work  under  the  tiUe  Shah 
Nameh  ('  Book  of  Kings ').  This,  the  great  national  epic  of 
Persia,  is  purely  Aryan  boUi  in  its  language  and  subject-matter, 
but  five  Arabic  words  occurring  on  an  average  in  every  hundred 
verses,  whilst  its  '  Feridun '  and  '  Zohak'  are  identiou  with  the 
'Thraetona*  and  *Aji  Dahaka'  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  Persian 
prose  was  first  written  by  Tabari  (83^22),  author  of  a  history 
of  Persia  down  to  the  caliiate,  but  prose  has  never  been  so  £iimi- 
liar  to  the  genius  of  Persian  literature  as  verse.  The  next  great 
poet  after  Firdusi  was  Omar  Kheiam  ^died  1 123),  whose  PiZaiat 
or  quatrains,  with  their  strange  blending  of  atheism  and  tender 
fancy,  of  manlihood  and  cynicism,  have  been  given  to  the  West 
in  the.metrical  translation  of  E  Fitzgerald  (Lond.  1859).  The 
Kasidahs  or  odes  of  Anwari  (q.  v.),  the  astrologer  (dUed  about 
1200),  are  still  highly  treasured  by  the  poet's  countrymen  for 
their  quaint  conceits ;  as  is  the  Khamseh^  a  collection  of  Sufistic 
poems,  of  Nizami  (died  about  1200)  for  its  stateliness  and  teeming 
thought.  But  both  were  soon  eclipsed  bv  the  Bustan  and  Guiistan 
of  Saadi  (q.  v.),  *  combining,'  says  M.  de  Meynard,  'the  delicacy 
of  Horace,  Ovid's  elegant  facility,  the  caustic  verve  of  Rabelais, 
and  La  Fontaine's  bonhomie;  *  and  by  the  Masnavi  of  Saadi's 
contemporary,  Maulavi  Rumi  (died  1272),  a  work  which  by  its 
wealth  of  legend,  doctrine,  and  apologue  has  won  the  titie  of 
the  '  Persian  Koran.'  Amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  Mongol  inva- 
sion the  Sufi  Hafiz  (q.  v.),  Persia's  mystic  Anacreon,  poured 
forth  his  burning  odes,  and  Jami  follow^  Firdusi  in  celebrating 
the  loves  of  Yusuf  and  Zuleikha  (Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife). 
Hatifi,  Jami's  nephew  and  pupil,  author  of  the  Laila  wa  Mejnun^ 
was  the  precursor  of  an  innumerable  crowd  of  minor  versifiers,  all 
singing  m  altered  keys  the  well-worn  themes  of  an  esoteric  love 
and  a  wine  that  sjrmbolised  the  raptures  of  piety.  The  improvi- 
sations of  Kurroglou,  a  robber  poet  of  the  17th  c,  are  alone 
remarkable  for  a  certain  rustic  {vigour ;  whilst  the  verses  of 
Hakim  Kaani,  poet-laureate  to  the  reigning  Shah,  exhibit  some 
tincture  of  Western  civilisation,  though  adhering  to  all  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  past  Not  much  Persian  prose  has  yet 
been  printed.  In  the  field  of  history,  Tabari's  greatest  succes- 
sors have  been  Dshuwaini  (died  1275),  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Genghis  Khan ;  Rashideddin  (died  1320),  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Mongols;  Cazwini  (died  1351),  author  of  the  Lubb^- 
tawarikh  (*  Pith  of  History ') ;  and  Mirkhond  (died  1493),  whose 
Rautat  us  Sofa  (*  Meadow  of  Purity '),  a  history  of  Persia  till 
147 1  A.D.,  was  abridged  by  his  son  Khondamtr,  himself  the 
author  of  the  HaHb  us  Siyar  ('  Biographer's  Friend ').  In  fiction, 
ethics,  and  miscellaneous  literature  the  standard  works  are  Jelal- 
ud-din's  Ahhlak  ijelali^  a  treatise  on  mond  philosophy ;  Kashifi's 
Anwar  i  Suheile^  the  Persian  version  of  Bidpai's  tables;  the  col- 
lection of  The  Thousand  Fanciful  TedeSf  known  to  have  existed 
from  the  loth  c.,  and  which  formed  the  nucleus  or  basis  of  the 
Arabic  Alif  Laila  or  Book  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights; 
Jami's  Beharistan  ('Spring  Garden'),  consuting  of  anecdotes, 
aphorisms,  and  biographies  ;  the  Dabistan  i  Matakib  of  Mobsin 
Fani,  giving  a  sketch  of  Oriental  sects,  &c  Persian,  it  may  be 
noticed,  is  the  medium  through  which  much  of  the  rich  Indian 
literature  of  tale  and  fable  has  passed  westwards.  See  S.  Rous- 
seau, Flowers  of  Persian  Literature  (Lond.  1802);  Hammer- 
Purgstall,  GachtchU  der  schonen  Pedekiinste  Persiens  (Tub.  1818) ; 
Ch(xLEko,  Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia  (Lond. 
1842) ;  Sir  G.  Ouseley,  Notices  of  Persian  Poets  (Lond.  1846) ; 
Zenker,  BibHotheca  Orientalis  (2  vols.  Leips.  1846*  $9) ;  Morley'f 
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Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.  (Lond.  1854) ;  and  G.  B.  de  Mey* 
nard,  Za  Poesie  en  Perse  (Par.  1877). 

Persian  Powder.  Various  species  of  Composita  hsyt  for 
a  long  period  been  recommended  as  insectides,  and  in  recent 
times  some  of  the  genus  Pyrethrum  have  obtained  considerable 
reputation.  In  1846,  Zacherl,  a  Tiflis  merchant,  introduced  into 
Vienna  under  the  name  of  Persian  insect  powder  the  pulverised 
flowers  of  P,  cameum  and  P,  roseum^  two  species  growing 
wild,  and  also  cultivated  in  the  Caucasus  and  Persia.  The  pre- 
paration has  proved  efficacious  in  the  destruction  of  insect  pests, 
as  also  the  flowers  oi  P,  cinerariafolium^  a  Dalmatian  plant. 

Pendgny,  Jean  Gilbert  Victor,  Due  de,  son  of  a 

commercial  speculator,  was  bom  at  St.  Germain-Lespinasse 
(Loire),  lith  January  1808,  joined  the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur 
in  1826,  and  was  appointed  quartermaster  of  the  4th  hussars  in 
1828.  He  became  a  revolutionist  in  July  1830,  which  lost  him  his 
military  post,  but  joining  the  Temps,  he  wrote  under  his  proper 
name  of  *  Fialin.*  In  1834  he  was  converted  to  Bonapartism,  and 
supported  it  in  V  Occident  Franfaise,  This  led  to  an  introduc- 
tion to  Louis  Napoleon,  with  whom  his  career  was  subsequently 
bound  up.  It  was  P.  who  organised  the  Strasbourg  plot  and 
who  encouraged  the  landing  at  Boulogne.  The  former  effort  he 
defended  in  a  pamphlet.  Relation  de  VEnireprise  du  Prinze 
Napolhn  Louis  (Lond.  1837) ;  for  the  latter  he  was  sentenced 
to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  On  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe 
he  hurried  to  Paris,  gave  energetic  support  to  the  Bonapartists, 
was  appointed  major*general  of  the  Parisian  National  Guard 
and  aioe-de-camp  of  the  President,  became  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  and  ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1849,  assisted  at  the 
coup  d^itat  of  December  1 851,  and  was  raised  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  in  1852.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  received  the 
title  of  Comte,  with  500,000  francs,  on  his  marriage  with  a 
grand-daughter  of  Marshal  Ney.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  England  in  1855,  was  recalled  to  the  Home  Office  in  i860, 
resigned  in  1863,  and  received  a  dukedom.  He  died  at  Nice, 
January  12,  1872.  P.  was  a  consummate  tactician,  and  a 
Liberal  within  the  limits  of  the  imperial  theory, 

Per'aimon.    See  Date  Plum. 

Per'siuB  Flacc'us,  Aulas,  the  successor  in  Roman  satire 
of  LucUius  and  Horace,  and  the  antecessor  of  Juvenal,  was  bom 
at  Volaterrae,  in  Etruria,  4th  December  787  A,u.c.,  and  died 
24th  November  81 J  A.U.C.,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  P. 
was  a  Roman  kn^ht  of  high  connections.  His  father,  Flaccus, 
died  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  his  mother,  Fulvia  Sisennia, 
married  a  second  husband  by  name  Fusius,  of  senatorian  rank, 
and  within  a  few  years  became  a  widow.  P.,  after  receiving 
such  education  as  his  native  town  was  able  to  afford,  removed 
at  the  age  of  twelve  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instructions 
in  grammar  of  the  then  famous  Remmius  Palsemon,  and  in 
rhetoric  of  Vircinius  Flavius.  He  afterwards  became  the  pupil 
of  Comutus,  the  Stoic,  who  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
tender  and  plastic  mind.  P.  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
poets  Lucan  and  Csesius  Bassus,  and  with  many  others  of  lite- 
rary celebrity;  with  Seneca  the  philosopher,  also,  but  of  the 
latter's  talents  he  entertained  but  a  lukewarm  opinion.  The 
virtuous  Paetus  Thrasea  he  revered,  and  by  him  was  revered  in 
turn.  P.  died  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach  at  his  estate  near 
the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way,  His  extant  works — 
six  satires  in  all — were  written  slowly  and  at  intervals.  Alto- 
gether they  number  but  650  hexameter  lines.  His  friend 
Comutus  corrected  them,  and  Csesius  Bassus  edited  them,  at  the 
author's  express  desire.  The  popularity  of  the  satires  of  P.  has 
been  immense.  Not  only  in  Rome  m  his  own  day,  but  in 
medieval  times,  his  fame  was  of  the  highest.  Scholiasts  and 
grammarians  cited  him  at  every  turn.  Augustine,  Lactantius, 
and  Jerome  were  enamoured  of  him.  In  short,  he  was  for  long 
the  pet  heathen  satirist.  Latterly  his  reputation  has  waned. 
His  youthfulness,  and  the  unripeness  of  his  genius,  combined 
with  his  obscurity  of  style  and  language,  have  been  against  him. 
His  nobleness  and  purity  of  soul,  however,  are  still  universally 
recognised.  Few  more  virtuous  men  have  written,  certainly 
none  with  more  verve  and  dramatic  force,  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  Ediiio  Frinceps  was  published  at  Rome  1469,  folio,  along 
with  the  works  of  Juvenal.  Many  editions  followed,  among 
which  may  be  noted  those  of  Casaubon  (Par.  160J),  Passow 
(Leips.   1809),  Weber  (Lcips.  1821-31).  Jahn  (Leips.   1843). 
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English,  French,  and  German  translations  are  nnmeroaa.  The 
English  versions  by  Dryden  and  Gifford  are  well  known,  but 
the  translation  par  excelleme  is  that  by  Conington,  with  com- 
mentary (Macmillan,  Clar.  Pr.,  2d  ed.  1877). 

Per'son  (Lat.  persona,  orig.  a  'mask,'  then  a  '  character*  or 
'  person '),  is  an  important  word  in  the  nomenclature  of  theology 
and  metaphysics.  Originally  denoting  the  mask  worn  by  a  Roman 
actor,  not  so  much  to  conceal  his  own  features  as  to  set  forth  the 
supposed  likeness  of  the  character  he  was  representing  or  *  per- 
sonating,' it  naturally  acquired  even  in  Latin  the  sense  it  now 
bears  in  English.  Its  theological  use  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.),  and  as  this  use  seems  to 
violate  the  philosophical  definition  of  a  P.,  viz.,  a  distinct,  self- 
conscious  individuality,  many  Christians  have  felt,  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine,  a  perplexity  which  has  not  quite  vanished  onder 
the  assurance  that  it  is  an  'incomprehensible  mystery.*  It  may 
be  proper  to  notice  that  P.  is  not  a  New  Testament  word,  and 
that  nothing  whatever  is  said  in  Scripture  about  a  Godhead  con- 
sisting of  *  Three  Persons.* 

Per'sonal,  in  English  law.    See  Reau 

Personifica'tion  (Gr.  prosopopaia)  is  a  figure  of  speech 

which  consists  in  attributing  life  and  mind  to  inanimate  objects, 

or  even  to  mere  abstract  conceptions.     Its  use  marks  a  high 

degree  of  passion  or  enthusiasm  ;  it  is  therefore  a  favourite  form 

of  expression  with  orators  and  poets.     Milton's  vision  of '  a  noble 

and  puissant  nation '  in  the  Areopagitica  is  an  eloquent  instance 

of  P.    One  still  more  imaginative  occurs  in  the  passage  {Paradise 

Lost,  Bk.  ix.,  11.   782-84)  where   Eve  plucks  the  forbidden 

fruit: — 

'  Earth  felt  the  wound :  and  Nature  from  her  seat. 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe. 
That  all  was  lost' 

PerBOnneL  By  the  P.  of  an  army  is  meant  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and  file,  and  all  other  persons 
composing  it.  The  term  materiel  is  applied  to  the  ordnance, 
ammunition,  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  everything  necessary  for  its 
equipment  and  maintenance,  &c. 

Perspec'tive  is  the  representation  upon  a  surface  of  objects 
exactly  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  It  is  really  a  branch  of  practical 
geometry,  and  depends  upon  the  mathematical  principles  of  pro- 
jections. (See  Projection.)  Only  with  what  is  called  linear  P., 
*>.,  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  principal  lines  of  the  picture, 
have  we  here  to  deal.  The  shading  and  colouring,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  illusion  as  to  distance,  magnitude,  &c.,  though 
included  in  Art  under  the  general  name  of  P.,  are  not  considered, 
since  they  really  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  application  of  strict 
mathematics.  It  is  not  intended  to  define  more  than  a  few  of  the 
more  important  technical  terms  which  are  in  use ;  for  such,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  numerous  treatises  and  text-books 
upon  the  subject.  The  first  principles,  upon  which  the  whole 
depends,  and  the  fundamental  conceptions  which  underlie  these, 
shall  alone  be  briefly  indicated.  If  lines  be  drawn  from  every 
visible  point  of  the  surface  of  a  body  to  the  point  of  vision,  a 
solid  cone  of  rays,  taking  com  in  its  widest  sense,  wfll  be  formed, 
having  its  vertex  at  the  point  of  vision.  The  section  of  this 
cone,  by  any  given  surface,  is  the  P.  representation  of  the  object 
upon  that  surface.  Ordinarily  the  surface  chosen  for  representa- 
tion is  a  vertical  plane,  which  is  technically  named  the  picture 
plane.  Imagine  this  picture  plane  to  be  transparent,  and  inter- 
posed between  the  object  viewed  and  the  eye  of  the  observer,  or 
point  of  vision.  The  cone  of  rays,  drawn  from  the  point  of 
vision,  and  touching  the  object,  intersects  the  picture  plane  in 
the  boundary  of  a  closed  region,  which  is  the  true  P.  outline  of 
the  object  A  little  consideration  shows  that,  keeping  the  point 
of  vision  and  the  picture  plane  fixed,  the  size  of  the  P.  repre- 
sentation of  any  object  diminishes  as  the  distance  of  the  object 
is  increased,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  parallel  lines,  which  do  not 
lie  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  picture  plane,  appear  convergent  in 
P.  Further,  all  mutually  parallel  lines  which  are  perpendicular 
to  the  picture  plane,  converge  in  P.  to  the  centre  of  vision, 
which  is  the  point  on  the  picture  plane  directly  opposite  the 
spectator's  eye,  since  it  is  through  this  point  that  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  point  of  vision  to  the  picture  plane  is  drawn. 
In  constructive  P.  this  centre  of  vision  is  all  important,  and 
the  horizontal  line  drawn  through  it  upon  the  picture  represents 
the  horizon  of  the  spectator.     Any  plane  passing  through  the 
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specUtor's  eye,  or  any  part  of  this  plane,  appears  on  the 
pictnre  plane  simply  as  a  line.  The  r.  outline  of  a  sphere 
will  in  general  be  an  ellipse,  an  oblique  section,  namefv,  of 
a  right  cone  by  a  plane.  When,  however,  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  lies  on  the  line  drawn  from  the  eye  through  the  centre 
of  vision,  the  projection  of  the  sphere  upon  the  picture  plane  is 
a  circle— the  right  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicumr  to  its 
axis.  Similarly  a  circle  drawn  upon  any  given  plane  appears  in 
general  an  oval  resembling  an  ellipse ;  and  the  inscribea  square 
becomes  a  quadrilateral  whose  sides  appear  to  converge.  The 
point  towauxls  which  parallel  lines  appear  in  P.  to  con- 
verge is  called  the  vanishing  point ;  ana  when  this  point  is 
known,  together  with  the  distance  between  the  lines  and  the 
plane  in  which  they  lie,  the  lines  can  be  drawn.  The  vanishing 
point  of  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane  Ues 
upon  the  horizontal  line ;  and  all  lines  which  have  the  same 
vanishing  point  make  the  same  angle  with  the  picture  plane. 
The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  drawing  m  P. 
of  an  object,  whose  distance,  dm^nsions,  and  position  are 
given,  forms  what  may  be  termed  the  art  of  P.  A  knowledge 
of  its  methods  is  necessary  to  the  arehitect  and  draughtsman, 
who  should  also  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  theory.  In  land- 
scape painting  the  P.  is  not  so  evident ;  and  the  artistic 
effect  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the  shading  and  colouring, 
which,  combined  with  the  varying  magnitudes  of  the  objects 
composing  the  subject,  give  the  required  illusion  to  the  eye. 
See  DjtAWiNG  and  Painting. 

Perspira'tion.    See  Sweat. 

Pert^pghnr  {Pratapghar^  *  fort  of  Pratap '),  (i)  The  capital 
of  the  native  state  of  the  same  name  in  the  N.£.  of  Rajputana, 
India,  13  miles  S.  of  Neemuch,  and  206  N«  of  Baroda.  The 
sfafr  of  P.  has  an  area  of  1460  sq.  miles ;  pop.  150,000^  the 
majority  of  whom  belong  to  aboriginal  tribes;  tne  gross  revenue  is 
;£do^ooo,  of  which  ;fao^ooo  is  enjoyed  by  feudatories,  and  ^"7200 
paid  as  tribute  through  the  BritiiJi  Government  to  Holkar,  the 
Xiahiatta  Rajah  of  Indore.  The  crops  are  maize  and  millet. 
The  title  of  the  chief  is  MaharawuL — (2)  Praiapgarh^  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  Oudh,  British  India,  2 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Saee  river,  32  miles  from  Alla- 
habad, and  90  S.E.  of  Lucknow ;  pop.  (1869)  6240.  It  is  an  old 
town  with  a  ruinous  rampart  and  fort  of  mud.  The  district  of  P., 
which  lies  in  the  S.  comer  of  the  province,  has  an  area  of  1458 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (1869)  784,156.  The  crops  are  rice,  wheat, 
Indian-com,  barley,  sugar-cane,  &c. ;  saltpetre  is  also  produced. 

Perth,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  45  miles 
N.N. W.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Fife  railway,  69  by  the  Stirling  line, 
and  23  W.S.W.  of  Dundee.  The  'Fair  Ci^,'  no  less  remark- 
able for  its  wealth  of  traditions  than  for  its  beauty  of  situation, 
is  in  great  part  handsomely  built  of  freestone,  and  Hes  in  the 
wide  fertile  stretch  of  Stathmore,  with  the  Ochil  Hills  in  the  S., 
the  Sidlaw  Hills  in  the  N.E.,  and  the  splendid  northerly  back- 
ground of  the  Grampians.  From  the  Moncrieff  and  Kiimoull 
HiUa  in  the  vidnitj  may  be  obtained  a  view  which  Pennant 
calls  '  the  glorv  ot  Scotland,'  embracing  the  rich  Carse  of 
Cowrie,  the  noble  Firth  of  Tay,  with  Dundee  on  its  margin, 
and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Stratheam,  girt  by  the  hills  of  Iden- 
teith.  The  Tay,  here  widening  to  its  estuary,  is  spanned  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  ten  arches  8&  feet  long,  and  by  a  handsome 
stone  and  iron  railway  viaduct  with  a  public  footpath.  The 
suboib  of  Bridgend  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river.  On  either 
side  of  P.,  and  extending  along  the  river,  are  the  beautiful 
meadows  called  the  N.  and  S.  Inches,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  eadi  in  cireumference.  They  are  occasionally  flooded  by 
the  rising  of  the  Tay,  and  so  low  b  the  level  of  the  city  itself 
that  a  rise  of  about  13  feet  above  ordiiuu7  high- water  mark  is 
sufficient  to  flood  the  principal  streets.  The  old  Kirk  of  St.  John, 
now  comprising  the  churches  of  K,  Middle,  and  W.  parishes, 
is  a  massive  edifice  in  Pointed  style,  with  a  souare  tower  and 
n>]re  155  feet  high.  Here  Knox  preached  the  celebrated  sermon 
tnat  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries.  Other 
notable  structures  are  the  County  Buildings,  erected  in  1819  on 
the  site  of  old  Gowrie  House ;  the  Penitentiary,  the  largest  in 
Scotland,  with  accommodation  for  535  convicts,  besides  criminal 
lunatics  and  52  juveniles ;  the  spacious  barracks,  erected  in  1 793 ; 
the  Marshall  Institution  (1823),  containing  a  public  library  and 
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the  collection  (probably  the  finest  provincial  one  in  Scotland)  of 
the  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society,  founded  1 784;  James  VI. 's 
hospital,  rebuilt  in  1750;  an  infirmary,  dispensary,  and  other 
charitable  institutions ;  the  schools ;  the  auction  marts  for  the  sale 
of  cattle  (by  far  the  largest  and  most  elegant  in  Scotland) ;  and 
the  handsome  central  railway  station.  Before  the  Reformation  P. 
contained  a  number  of  religious  houses,  of  which  no  remains  are 
now  traceable.  In  1878  there  were  twenty-six  places  of  wor- 
ship. P.  has  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  winseys,  ginghams, 
ana  shawls,  and  there  are  flax-mills,  bleachfielos,  tanneries, 
breweries,  distilleries,  iron  foundries,  &c.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  manufactured  goods,  salmon,  and  agricultural  produce. 
In  1876  there  entered  the  port  121  vessels  of  9403,  and  cleared 
126  of  9813  tons.  In  1876  the  imports  amounted  to  ;f  19,349, 
and  the  customs  to  ;f  21,414.  In  1877  there  belonged  to  the 
port  32  vessels  of  2637  tons.  The  salmon  fisheries  are  of  im- 
portance. Races  take  place  in  October  on  the  N.  Inch,  and  seven 
fairs  are  held  annually.  P.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament, 
and  publishes  three  newspapers,  one  once  a  week,  a  second 
twice  a  week,  and  a  third  thnce  a  week.  In  1877-78  the  annual 
value  of  real  property  (inclusive  of  railways)  was  ;f  1 12,639, 
and  the  corporation  revenue  was  jf67oa  Pop.  (1871)  25,58^ ; 
(1876)  26,535.  ^  c^^y  of  gi^^t  antiquity,  tradition  even  ascrib- 
ing its  foundation  to  tne  Romans,  P.  first  becomes  important  in 
the  1 2th  c„  and  was  a  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings  till  the 
ruthless  murder  of  James  I.  by  the  wild  clansmen  of  Sir  Robert 
Graham  (1437)  showed  it '  on  startling  evidence  to  be  too  near 
the  Highlands  for  safety '  (Burton).  The  kings  had  no  palace 
here,  but  the  court  found  ample  reception  in  the  Cistercian 
Convent.  Among  the  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  are 
Scone  Palace,  a  modem  castellated  building,  the  remains  of 
Scone  Abbey,  and  Dupplin  Castle,  with  its  famous  classical 
library.  P.  was  the  seat  of  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  16 18,  which  met  at  the  command  of  King 
James,  and  drew  up,  under  a  certain  degree  of  compulsion, 
the  notable  '  Five  Articles '  enjoining  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  observance  of  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter, 
Pentecost,  and  Confirmation,  and  sanctioning  the  private 
administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  These 
articles  were  condemned  and  repudiated  by  the  famous  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  1638. 

Perth,  the  capital  of  W.  Australia,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  Swan  River,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  31*  id  S.  lat., 
115"  46'  £.  long.  It  consists  principally  of  one  main  street 
nearly  two  miles  long  and  lined  with  trees,  and  contains  some 
good  public  buildings.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Cit^  Hall 
(built  entirely  by  convict  labour),  the  basement  of  which  is  used 
as  a  market,  and  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals. 
Pop.  (1870)  5007,  including  the  military  and  400  convicts. 

Per'thes,  Friedrich  Ohristoph,  a  patriotic  German  pub- 
lisher, was  bom  at  Rudolstadt,  April  21,  1772,  and  aporenticed 
to  a  bookseller  at  Leipsic  in  1787.  After  six  years  01  business 
training  and  literary  study,  he  passed  to  Hoffmann's  establish- 
ment at  Hamburg,  where  eventually  (1796)  he  entered  into  the 
trade  on  his  own  account,  and  formed  the  friendship  of  many  of 
the  most  famous  men  in  Germany.  In  1810  he  started  the 
National  Museum,  which  achieved  a  wonderful  popularity 
through  the  contributions  of  such  men  as  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
Schlegel,  and  Amdt  P.  took  an  active  part  in  freeing  Ham- 
burg and  N.  Germany  from  the  French  in  1 813-14,  and  in  1823 
removed  to  Gotha,  wnere  he  established  a  publishing  business, 
which  soon  became  famous  for  the  issue  of  historical  and  theolo- 
gical works.  He  died  i8th  May  1843. — Olemezui  Theodor 
P.,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Hamburg,  2d  March  1809, 
became  Professor  of  Law  at  Bonn,  was  the  friend  and  teacher 
of  man  V  Germans  of  the  highest  rank  and  fame,  and  wrote  Das 
Deutschi  StaatsUben  vor  der  Revolution  (1845),  and  the  inter- 
esting Friedrich  P,*s  Leben  (6th  and  centenary  ed.  1872).  He 
died  25th  November  1867. — Johann  Oeorg  Juxtuji  P., 
uncle  of  Friedrich,  probably  bom  at  Rudolstadt,  founded  at 
Gotha  in  1785  the  publishing  firm  still  celebrated  beyond  Ger- 
many by  the  name  of  IJastus  P.',  and  died  2d  May  1816. — 
Benihard  Wilhelxn  1?.,  grandson  of  the  latter  (bom  1821, 
died  1857),  was  the  founder  of  the  Ceographisches  Instiiui  (1854), 
which  has  become  world*renowned  through  the  publication,  in 
its  Mittheilungen  (edited  by  Dr.  Petermann),  of  maps  by  Stieler, 
Berghaus,  Spruner,  Sydow,  &c.,  and  of  contributions  by  travellen 
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in  every  part  of  the  earth.  The  Almanack  de  Gotha  (q.  v.)i  also 
by  the  firm  of  Justus  P.,  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
published  in  any  country. 

Perth'shire,  the  central  county  of  Scotland,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  S.  by  Stirling  and  Clackmannan, 
W.  by  Argyle  and  Dumbarton,  and  E.  by  Forfar,  Fife,  and 
Kinross.  Area,  2601  sq.  miles,  or  1,664,690  acres ;  pop.  (1871) 
127,768.  It  is  70  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  66  broad  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  lies  on  the  border  of  the  Highlands,  comprising 
every  variety  of  Scottish  soil,  climate,  and  scenery.  Its  natural 
boundary  along  the  N.  is  the  main  range  of  the  Grampians  (q.  v.), 
and  along  the  W.  the  Southern  Grampians,  and  the  principal 
heights  within  the  county  are  Ben  Lawers  (3935  feet),  Ben  More 
(3818),  Ben  Voirlich  (3160),  Schehallian  (3564),  Ben  Scarsoch 
(3390),  Ben  Ledi  (2863),  and  Ben  Venue  (2388).  The  Ochils 
(q.  V.)  traverse  the  S.E.  of  the  county,  separating  the  basins  of 
the  Forth  and  Tay,  while  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  which  attain  a  height 
of  1500  in  Bimam  Hill,  separate  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  from  the 
broad  plain  of  Strathmore.  The  detached  hill  of  Dunsinane,  an 
offset  of  this  latter  range,  is  famed  in  Scottish  tradition  as  the 
site  of  Macbeth*s  castle.  The  chief  river  of  P.  is  the  Tay  (q.  v.), 
a  noble  stream,  which,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  its  firth,  is 
wholly  within  the  county,  and  flows  with  a  great  northerly  bend 
from  W.  to  E.,  expanding  in  Loch  Tay  (16  miles),  and  receiv- 
ing the  Lyon,  Tummel,  Garry,  Bruar,  Isla,  Almond,  Earn,  &c 
The  *  P. -Highlands'  comprise  almost  the  whole  N. -western  half 
of  the  county,  and  this  region  is  intersected  by  a  network  of 
valleys  and  glens,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  Strath  Tay 
or  Strathmore,  Stratheam,  Glens  Almain  (the  '  Sma  Glen,'), 
Shc;^  Ericht,  Fernal,  Bruar  and  Tilt  The  principal  passes  are 
Abcrfoyle,  Leny,  Comrie,  and  Killiecrankie.  Besides  Loch  Tay, 
there  are  numerous  sheets  of  water,  as  Lochs  Earn,  Katrine, 
Achray,  Venacher,  Lubnaig,  Voil,  Rannoch,  Lydoch,  Tummel, 
and  Ericht.  The  river  Forth  forms  part  of  the  southern 
boundary,  and  receives  from  P.  the  Allan  and  Teith.  In  the 
W.  of  P.  is  the  extensive  moor  of  Rannoch,  and  in  the  S.W. 
are  the  beautiful  Braes  of  Balquidder.  Old  Red  Sandstone 
prevails  in  the  Lowlands,  and  in  the  Highlands  mica  schist, 
with  occasional  beds  of  quartz,  sandstone,  greywacke,  and 
patches  of  granite.  The  chief  minerals  worked  are  roofing 
slates,  coal,  ironstone,  blue  marble,  and  limestone.  In  1876 
there  were  106,006  acres  under  com  crops,  50,393  under  green 
crops*  99}icx>  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  and 
79,343  in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  mountain  and  heath. 
In  the  same  year  P.  had  13,764  horses,  80,024  cattle,  659,210 
sheep,  and  9597  pigs.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  barley,  wheat, 
turnips  and  potatoes.  In  1877-78  the  valued  rental  was 
^'871,801,  exclusive  of  ;f  151,474  for  railways  and  waterworks. 
The  principal  towns  are  Perth,  Couper- Angus,  Auchterarder, 
Crieff,  Dunkeld,  Blairgowrie,  and  Callander.  P.  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament.  Many  of  the  finest  mansions  in  Scotland 
belong  to  this  county,  but  of  these  Scone  Palace  alone  is  famed 
for  its  historical  memorials.  P.  lay  beyond  the  Roman  wall ; 
and  Mons  Grampius  or  Graupius  (see  Grampians),  between 
Dunblane  and  Crieff,  was  the  scene  of  the  final  triumph  of  Agri- 
cola  over  the  Caledonians,  a.d.  84.  Besides  Roman  roads  and 
camps,  P.  has  numerous  interesting  antiquities,  including  the 
cathedrals  of  Dunblane  and  Dunkeld,  and  the  Abbey  of  CuTross. 
P.  is  traversed  by  the  *  Highland  Railway,'  which  crosses  the 
Grampians,  and  forms  the  direct  route  to  Inverness  and  the 
Northern  Highlands. 

Perturba'tions,  in  astronomy,  are  the  inequalities  which 
exist  in  lunar  and  planetary  motions.  These  inequalities  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  they  require  for  their  detection  more  delicate 
and  longer  continued  observations  than  suffice  for  establishing 
Kepler^s  laws.  From  these  laws,  Newton  was  led  to  the 
universal  law  of  gravitation,  that  every  particle  in  the  universe 
attracts  every  otner  particle  with  a  force  which  acts  in  the, 
straight  line  joining  them,  and  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
product  of  their  masses,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  separating  them.  When  such  a  system,  then,  as 
is  formed  by  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  is  considered,  it  is  evident 
that  other  forces  exist  than  that  which  acts  between  the  sun  and 
earth.  Consequently  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the  earth 
should  move  in  a  perfect  ellipse  round  the  sun,  or  the  moon 
similarly  round  the  earth.  Both  theory  and  observation,  indeed, 
indicate  the  existence  of  irregularities  or  inequalities,  and  these 
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are  technically  called  P.  If  only  two  bodies  existed  in  the 
universe,  and  both  of  uniform  spherical  form,  their  motions 
round  their  common  centre  of  mass  would  be  easily  determin- 
able by  mathematical  analysis.  Introduce  a  third  body,  and  the 
difficulties  are  greatly  increased,  and  the  problem  is  incapable  of 
general  solution.  For  particular  cases,  however,  the  solution 
may  be  obtained  to  any  degree  of  approximation  by  the  use  of 
infinite  and  rapidly  converging  series.  Though  the  moon  is 
commonly  said  to  describe  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  earth  occupies 
the  focus,  this  is  only  true  to  a  first  and  very  rough  approxima- 
tion. The  moon's  mass  is  quite  comparable  to  that  of  the  earth, 
and  accordingly  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  far  from  coincident 
with  the  system's  centre  of  mass.  Still,  however,  the  moon's  orbit 
would  be  elliptical  were  it  not  for  the  P.  caused  by  the  attraction 
of  other  bodies,  and  especially  of  the  sun.  In  discussing  the 
lunar  theory,  the  sun  is  supposed  to  revolve  round  the  centre 
of  mass  of  the  earth  and  moon  in  an  elliptic  orbit  during  one 
year— though  in  reality  it  is  the  earth  and  moon  which  revolve 
round  the  sun.  The  plane  of  this  (apparent)  orbit  is  of  course 
the  ecliptic,  to  which  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  always  in- 
clined. The  whole  perturbing  force  due  to  the  sun  is  found  by 
compounding  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon  at  any  in- 
stant with  the  simultaneous  attraction  of^  the  sun  upon  the  earth 
taken  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  dealing  analytically  with 
this  resultant,  it  is  advisable  to  break  it  up  into  three  rectangular 
components,  and  study  the  P.  due  to  each  separately.  This  we 
can  do  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  perturbing  force  compared 
to  the  force  which  really  determines  the  moon's  orbit  The 
most  convenient  directions  in  which  to  resolve  the  sun*s  perturb- 
ing force  are  (i)  along  the  projection  upon  the  ecliptic  of  the 
moon's  radius  vector ;  (2)  perpendicular  to  this  direction  in  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  (3)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  more  important  ineoualities  to  which  those  forces 
give  rise  are  noticed  under  Lunar  Theory  (q.  v.).  The  investi- 
gation of  the  planetary  theory,  though  depending  upon  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  lunar  theory,  is  conducted  very  differ- 
ently. The  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  problems  necessi- 
tates a  great  diversity  in  treatment.  Here  we  have  to  consider 
the  inequalities  of  one  given  planet  due  to  the  attractions  of  all 
the  rest.  The  great  mass  of  the  sun  as  compared  with  the  mass 
of  any  planet,  or  indeed  with  the  total  mass  of  them  all,  greatly 
simplifies  the  problem,  inasmuch  as  the  disturbing  forces  must  be 
insignificant  compared  to  the  central  force  which  determines  the 
orbit.  In  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  sun's  great  mass  makes  up 
for  its  great  distance,  so  that  the  changes  in  the  elements  of  the 
moon's  orbit  are  rapid  compared  to  the  changes  in  the  elements 
of  a  planet's  orbit,  which  can  only  be  detected  by  their  cumula- 
tive effect  through  the  lapse  of  time.  Hence  in  discussing  the 
planetary  theory,  the  orbit  is  assumed  to  be  elliptical,  but  the 
ellipse  is  taken  as  slowly  changing.  This  is  known  as  the  method 
of  the  variation  of  parameters.  Its  principle  is  simply  that  the 
elements  which  determine  the  ellipse  are  subject  to  secular  varia- 
tion; and  hence  the  orbit  for  a  given  instant  is  determined  by 
simply  substituting  in  the  equations  the  particular  values  which 
the  elements  have  at  the  instant  in  question.  The  whole  bear- 
ings of  the  subject  of  perturbing  forces  were  clearly  seen  by 
Newton,  who  left  the  lunar  theory  almost  as  complete  as  it  now 
is.  The  elaborate  researches  of  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Clainiut, 
Euler,  and  other  mathematical  astronomers,  have  been  ably  sup- 
plemented by  the  inquiries  of  savants  of  our  own  time,  such  as 
Airy,  Hansen,  Leverrier,  Adams,  Newcomb,  and  Thomson. 
See  Airy's  Mathematical  Tracts,  and  for  a  more  popular  account, 
Herschel's  Outlines  0/ Astronomy, 

Fertuss'is.    See  Hooping-Cough. 

Peru',  a  republic  in  the  N.W.  of  S.  America,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Pacific,  on  the  N.,  by  Ecuador,  on  the  E.  by  Brazil, 
and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Bolivia.  Its  inland  frontier-line  has 
recently  been  rectified  by  arrangement  with  Brazil,  and  the 
limits  of  the  country  as  rectified  are  in  lat.  i* — 22"  S.,  and 
in  long.  68°  12'— 81"  32'  W.  Its  area,  according  to  the 
Almanack  de  Gotka^  1878,  is  617,593  sq.  miles;  and  its 
pop.,  according  to  the  census  of  1876,  is  2,703,07a  The 
greatest  width  of  P.  is  in  the  extreme  N.,  between  Cape  Blanco 
on  the  W.  and  San  Antonio  on  the  £.,  where  the  country 
measures  over  850  miles  across ;  its  narrowest  measurement  is 
in  the  S.,  where,  at  Arica,  it  contracts  to  about  50  miles. 
The  coast  line,  extending  over  21'  of  lat.  (1323  miles),  slopes 
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S.S.W.,  and  b  almost  unbroken  by  great  indentations.  Still 
there  are  a  number  of  open  bays  upon  which  harbours,  usually  of 
the  rudest  and  amplest  description,  have  been  planted.  The  chief 
ol  these  are  Paita,  Truxillo,  j£l  Callao  (q.  v.)>  the  port  of  the 
capital  lima,  and  Inquique.  The  islands,  inconsiderable  in 
number  and  in  size,  are  of  great  value  for  their  guano  deposits.  Of 
these,  Lobos  de  Tierra  (hu.  6**  2/  S.),  the  largest  guano  island 
in  the  world — 7  miles  long — Lobos  de  Afuera  (lat.  6*  5/  S., 
long.  80"  41'  \V.),  and  the  Chincha  Islands  (q.  v.),  are  among 
the  chieC  P.  is  divided  into  21  departments  and  3  littond 
provinces. 

Physical  Aspect,^1\it  scenery  of  P.  is  probably  unique 
for  imposing  grandeur  and  variety,  a  distinction  due  to  the 
singular  contour  of  its  surface.  Within  its  limits  are  to  be 
found  a  number  of  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks,  the  most 
stupendous  precipices  and  ravines,  the  most  arid  and  desolate 
plateaux,  and  the  most  fruitiiil  tropical  valleys  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world.  Its  mountains  clad  with  snow-mantles,  only  the 
fringes  of  which  are  melted  in  the  summer  heats,  send  down 
westward-flowing  torrents  through  the  tremendous  gorges  of  the 
Cordilleiu  to  the  Pacific,  and  eastward-flowing  rivers  through 
the  softer  valleys  of  the  twin  ranges  of  the  Andes — rivers  swift 
but  gentle  of  airrent,  which,  forming  the  head  waters  of  the 
Amazon,  reach  the  sea  on  the  opposite  or  Atlantic  side  of  the 
continent.  Lake  Titicaca  lies  at  a  level  almost  as  lofty  as 
Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Or^^  Railway  attains  the  unparalleled 
elevation  of  15,645  feet  The  Andes  (q.  v.)  here  bifurcate  into 
the  £.  and  W.  Cordilleras,  the  western  range  being  the  higher, 
and  that  in  which  alone  occur  volcanoes.  The  W.  Cordillera 
is  of  granite  and  metamoxphic  rocks,  the  eastern  or  inland  one 
of  limestone  in  a  state  of  (fisinteeration,  forming  fantastic  peaks. 
Between  the  E.  Cordillera  and  the  Pacific  there  intervenes  a 
low-l^ing  strip  of  desert  land — a  waste  of  sand  and  rock,  about 
40  miles  in  width,  the  domain  of  silence  and  of  death.  The  sand 
of  this  wind-swept  desert  is  hard,  smooth,  monotonously  level, 
and  strewn  with  heaps  of  bones*  This  maritime  strip,  the 
Cetta,  is  intersected  at  intervals  by  exceedingly  fertile  and  beau* 
tiful  valleys,  which  mark  the  courses  of  the  streams  descending 
from  the  snow-dad  Cordillera  to  the  Pacific  Before  the 
Spanish  conquestadorts  arrived  in  the  country,  the  waters  of 
these  streams  were  carefully  preserved  by  aqueducts,  and  dis- 
tributed by  wonderful  contrivances  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
tnre  ;  but  even  in  that  age  the  watered  valleys,  though  liberally 
peo[4ed,  were  isolated  by  many  leagues  of  deadly  desert  This  cir- 
cumstance helps  to  explain  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  penetrating 
into  the  country  Pizarro  and  his  cavaliers  met  with  no  organised 
or  effective  resistance*  From  the  coast  rises  abruptly  the  giant 
bulk  of  the  Cordillera,  with  its  immense  volcanoes,  its  snowy 
peaks,  and  its  minor  hills,  which  would  be  vast  mountains  in 
any  other  country  save  perhaps  in  Northern  India.  Between  its 
sommita  there  are  few  gorges,  but  instead  of  the  appalling 
chasms  and  ravines  of  the  more  eastern  range,  its  snoulders 
extend  alar  in  broad  undulating  plains  called /i/mat,  which  vary 
from  14,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  frigid,  sterile, 
dead,  save  lor  the  condor  that  is  lord  above  and  the  vicuKa, 
the  one  sole  denizen  below.  These  punas  taken  together 
form  the  region  which  is  known  as  the  Deipoblado  ('  The  Un- 
peopled ').  '  Here,'  writes  Squier,  '  no  trace  of  human  habita- 
tkm  b  discovered.  The  traveller  is  happy  to  obtain  the  protec- 
tion of  a  cave  or  the  shelter  of  a  rock  at  night,  and  oy  day 
hurries  as  fast  as  his  starving  mule,  suffering  from  the  rarefaction 
of  the  atmosphere^  will  enable  him,  across  Uie  dreary  waste.' 
The  Despobtido  is  on  an  average  150  miles  broad,  and  though 
It  varies  in  elevation,  it  is  throughout  a  desolate  and  repulsive 
region.  Eastward  from  it  and  extending  between  the  Corailleras 
is  a  vast  vallev  about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Compared  with  the  migh^  ranges  on  either  side,  this  Plateau^  as 
it  is  called,  seems  flat,  yet  even  it  has  its  mountains  and  valleys, 
liven  and  lakes,  and  seems  to  be  a  section  cut  from  the  ordinary 
sarikoe  of  the  earth,  heaved  up  to  the  elevation  of  Alpine  sum- 
ntts,  and  supported  there  on  each  side  by  the  massive  shoulders 
of  the  Ando.  In  some  quarters  the  two  great  mountain- 
ridges  are  separated  by  from  100  to  200  miles  of  Despobtado 
and  Ptaiiou;  in  others,  nearine  each  other,  they  finally 
coaJcMe  sad  form  a  *knot,'  in  which  the  geographer  fails  to 
detciittiae  to  which  range  the  individual  mountains  belong. 
There  are  two  famous  '  knots '  in  P.  The  first  at  the  Pass  of 
La  Raya  (lat   14*  3<*'  S.,  long.  70*  50^  W.),  where  the  Rio 


Vilcanota,  said  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  Amazon,  has 
its  origin  in  a  dark  mountain  lake  and  flows  northward, 
and  where  also  springs  the  Rio  Pacura,  which,  flowing 
southward,  falls  into  Lake  Titicaca.  The  Rava  Pass,  there- 
fore, is  on  the  watershed  between  the  northward  and  the  south- 
ward flowing  streams  of  the  country.  Hie  other  famous  '  knot ' 
is  in  lat.  10  15'  S.,  long.  76"  10'  W.,  near  the  famous  mines  of 
Cerro  de  Pasco.  The  name  Sierra  is  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  central  mountain-system  of  the  country,  from  its  northern  to 
its  southern  boundary,  although  between  the  mountain  ranges 
there  are  subordinate  rep;ions,  as  the  Despoblade  and  the 
FiaieaUy  which  have  distmctive  appellations.  Of  the  latter 
sub-regrion  the  extensive  and  peculiar  basin  of  Lake  Titicaca 
(q.  V.)  in  the  S.  forms  a  part.  The  lake,  a  magnificent  body 
01  fresh  water,  receives  several  considerable  streams,  and 
discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Desaguadero  River  into 
the  Bolivian  Lake  Aulagas,  of  which  little  is  yet  known 
save  that  it  has  no  ascertained  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  soil 
of  the  islands  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  is  poor,  and 
the  climate  cold.  Here  barley  seldom  ripens,  and  the  biscacha, 
llama,  and  vicuiSa  are  the  only  indigenous  animals  fit  for  food. 
Another  noticeable  feature  of  this  singular  country  are  its  moun- 
tain-ringed valleys  named  bolsonts  (Span,  bolson^  'a  pocket'). 
These  bolsones  vary  in  altitude,  and,  necessarily,  in  dimate 
and  productions.  Surrounded  by  mountain-ridges  or  by  the 
high  punas^  these  '  pockets '  are  naturally  isolat^ — the  routes 
of  communication  between  them  beinf^  by  the  dizriest,  narrowest 
mountain  tracks,  or  across  river-ravmes  by  means  of  narrow, 
frail,  wind-swung  bridges,  formed  of  cables  of  plaited  withes. 
The  principal,  or  at  least  the  most  noteworthv,  bolson  is  that  of 
Cuzco,  and  the  most  remarkable  withe  brioge  is  that  on  the 
route  from  Cuzco  across  the  Apurimac  {Apu-rimac,  '  the  great 
speaker'},  that  speaks  with  the  voice  of  thunder.  The  east- 
ward boider-land  of  the  Peruvian  territory  is  called  the  Montana^ 
and  comprises  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
country.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  wide  plains,  traversed  by 
the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  and  covered  with  gigantic  forests 
which  extend  for  about  5500  feet  up  the  mountain-sides. 

CUmate^  Sot/,  and  Prvductions, — P.,  lying  in  the  region  of 
perpetual  S.E.  trade- winds,  is  swept  by  these  winds  after  they 
nave  all  but  exhausted  their  moisture  on  the  wooded  plains  of 
Brazil.  The  last  particles  are  intercepted  in  the  form  of  snow 
by  the  lofty  Cordilleras,  and  the  wind  whistles  over  the  Costa 
cold  and  dry.  In  some  parts  of  this  region  no  rain  has  fallen 
within  human  memory  ;  out  the  absence  of  rain  is  partly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  garua  or  fog.  The  central  Plateau  is  noted 
for  the  mildness  and  comparative  humidity  of  its  climate.  In 
the  hi|[her  uplands  the  climate  is  often  inclement,  and  the  plains 
of  Titicaca  and  Pasco  are  especially  notorious  for  terrific  tem- 
pests and  thunderstorms.  P.  is  pre-eminent  over  all  S.  Ameri- 
can countries  for  die  frequency  and  violence  of  its  earthquakes. 
Of  the  soil  of  P.  little  need  be  said,  as  there  is  not  much  of  it 
Presoott,  following,  perhaps  too  faithfiilly,  the  gossip  of  Gar- 
dlasso  de  la  Vega,  has  described  the  system  of  agriculture  of 
andent  P.  as  perfect,  and  its  results  as  bounteous.  For  long 
the  industry  of  P.  has  been  turned  from  agriculture  to  mining 
and  the  trade  in  guano.  But  there  are  now  considerable  valleys 
and  tracts  producing  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
&C.  Much  of  P.  is  admirably  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
and  the  cotton  already  produced  is  of  excellent  ^ualitv.  P. 
imports  grain  and  potatoes  from  Ecuador  and  Chili.  The  pro- 
ductions of  P.,  recognised  as  mercantile,  are  guano,  nitrate  of 
soda,  cinchona  bark,  silver,  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice.  The  popu- 
ktion  b  almost  confined  to  the  towns  that  fringe  the  coast,  and 
are  scattered  over  the  Plateau  and  Sierra.  Perhaps  the  most 
populous  part  of  P.  is  the  valley  of  the  Apurimac. 

Internal  Communication, — ^The  streams  flowing  westward 
from  the  Cordillera  are,  for  commercial  purposes,  of  little  value. 
The  rivers  flowing  eastward  from  the  Sierra,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Amazon  (here  called  the  Marailon),  with  its  afiluenU  the 
Ucayali,  Apurimac,  Vilcamaua,  Huallaga,  &c,  are  of  greater 
volume,  and  offer  facilities  for  navigation  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  country.  At  present  the  chief  place  on  the  P.  Amazon  is 
Yquitos,  with  an  arsenal  and  a  port  for  Government  steamers 
plying  on  the  river.  Up  the  Ucayali,  and  iu  tribnUry  the 
Pacmtea,  steamers  have  advanced  to  the  very  base  of  the 
Andes,  and  to  a  point  said  to  be  only  220  miles  from  Callaa 
The  roads  of  P.,  which  are  said  to  have  been  so  perfect  under 
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tlie  older  civilisation,  have  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  or  are 
represented,  at  least  in  the  uplands,  by  broken,  dangerous  mule- 
paths.  The  railways  of  P.  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  New 
World.  The  country  owns,  for  its  area,  a  greater  mileage  of 
railway  than  any  other  of  the  American  states.  This  fact, 
however,  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  no  matter  to  boast 
of,  as  at  present  P.  has  little  goods  and  less  passenger  traffic. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Duffield  states  that  *  The  Government  railways  cost 
enormous  sums  and  bring  in  nothing ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  they  will  never  figure,  honestly,  in  the  national  accounts, 
except  as  items  of  expenditure.*  The  Government  has  con- 
tracted loans  for  these  railways  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000. 
On  the  subject  of  Government  railways  the  latest  ascertained 
facts  are,  according  to  Mr.  Graham,  British  Consul  at  Islay 
(1875),  that  the  works  on  the  railroad  which  were  to  have  con- 
nected Cuzco  with  Areouipa  and  the  coast  have  been  stopped, 
owing  to  the  inability  ot  the  Government  to  pay  the  contractors, 
and  Uie  plant  which  had  been  accumulated  nas  been  removed, 
and  shipped  away  to  other  places.  Writing  in  1876,  Acting- 
Consul  Robilliard  states  that  the  railway  works  to  Cuzco  have 
not  been  touched  since  1875,  but  if  a  proposal  now  before 
Congress  be  accepted,  it  is  probable  that  the  line  to  Cuzco  will 
be  continued,  at  any  rate  half-way.  Upon  other  great  national 
undertakings,  and  chiefly  upon  waterworks,  the  Government 
of  P.  have  expended  about  ;f20,ooo,ooo.  At  the  close  of 
1876  there  were  in  operation  1281  miles  of  railway  belonging  to 
the  state,  496  miles  belonging  to  private  persons,  and  253  miles 
belonginp^  partly  to  the  state  and  partly  to  private  owners.  The 
entire  railway  system  in  working  order  or  m  course  of  construc- 
tion in  1876  comprised  twenty-two  lines  of  2030  miles  in  length, 
and  representing  a  cost  of;^35,994,920.  The  amount  of  receipts 
from  these  is  uiScnown ;  but  only  the  lines  belonging  to  private 
companies  have  yet  proved  remunerative. 

Industries  and  Commerce, — The  chief  commercial  resources 
of  P.  are  its  great  deposits  of  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda 
(see  Guano  and  Nitre).  Mr.  Duffield,  perhaps  the  best  in- 
formed inquirer  on  the  subject,  states,  that  the  known  unex- 
hausted beds  of  guano  amount  in  all  to  about  7,500,000  tons, 
selling  at  about  £\^  per  ton.  Further,  he  states  that  he  found 
'  certain  unmistakable  indications  of  even  larger  deposits  which 
may  lie  buried  a  hundred  feet  below  the  sand  on  tne  slopes  of 
the  southern  shore;'  and  he  draws  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  a  month  after  his  departure  from  Lima  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Treasurer's  office — many  heads  of  departments 
being  present — 'for  the 'purpose  of  receiving  a  communication 
from  two  Englishmen,  setting  forth  the  discovery  of  fresh  guano 
deposits  on  the  coast,  in  the  (southern)  province  of  Tarapaca. 
From  all  that  could  be  gathered,  these  new  deposits  may  be 
fairly  estimated  as  containing  3, 000, 000  tons  of  e;uano. '  In  1 876, 
156,864  tons  of  guano,  of  the  value  of  ;f  1,966,008,  were  exported, 
to  C^reat  Britain.  The  immense  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  occur 
in  a  wild,  desolate  pampa  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  150  sq.miles 
in  area,  and  which  on  the  safest  calculation  will  yield  70,000,000 
tons  of  nitrate.  In  1877  a  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  working  these  deposits.  The  uses  to  which  this  substance  is 
applied  are  multiplying  yearly.  At  present  it  is  highly  valued  as 
a  fertiliser,  and  its  conmiercial  value  is  jf*! 2  to  £i2^  los.  per  ton. 
The  amount  of  nitrate  exported  in  1876  to  Great  Britain  was 
3,064,707  tons,  valued  at  /^i, 761,450.  The  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  P.  are  not  now  productive,  and  mining  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  among  the  profitable  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 
Potosi,  once  as  celebrated  for  its  silver  as  Golconda  for  its 
diamonds,  is  now  poor,  and,  like  Golconda,  shorn  of  its  ancient 
renown.  The  chief  silver  mines  are  now  those  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco  (13,800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  difficult  to  work  for 
this  and  other  reasons)  and  those  on  the  shores  of  LakeTiticaca. 
The  chief  copper  mines  are  those  on  the  Chimbote-Huaraz  line 
of  railway.  Both  copper  and  tin  of  great  purity  are  worked 
between  the  great  mountain-chains  in  the  south ;  but  gold  mining 
is  now  almost  too  inconsiderable  to  require  notice.  A  bed  of 
coal  of  great  but  undefined  extent  was  discovered  in  1877,  near 
Oluzco,  in  the  department  of  Libertad,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  important  discovery  will  immediately  lead  to  a  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  mining  industry  of  the  country.  In  1876  the  total 
exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  ;C5,63O,670.  Among  the 
exports  were  ;f  503,224  worth  of  alpaca  wool  and  ;£'9I2,799  of 
unrefined  sugar,  while  the  imports  comprised  jf  324,350  worth 
of  cotton  goods,  /'i30,oi6  of^  woollens  and  ;£"59,757  of  coal. 
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The  other  imports  are  preserved  provisions,  silk  goods,  wines, 
liquors,  and  drugs.  Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  backward 
state  of  P.  are  (i)  the  accessibility  of  the  guano  and  nitrate  de- 
posits, which  has  withdrawn  labour  from  other  pursuits,  (2)  the 
liberation  of  the  negro-slaves  and  the  abolition  of  the  poll-tax 
formerly  paid  by  the  Indians,  and  (3)  the  employment  of  Chinese 
coolies,  of  whom  there  are  60,000  in  the  country. 

Religion  and  Morality, — The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and 
no  liberty  is  allowed  for  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  form  of 
worship.  Peruvian  morality  is  not  high.  The  habits  of  the 
upper  classes  are  luxurious,  frivolous,  and  idle;  the  national 
temperament  is  passionate  ;  and  Lima,  the  metropolis,  is  one  of 
the  gayest  and  grossest  capitals  in  the  world.  JBull-baiting  is 
universally  popular,  and  not  only  are  the  animal's  horns  often 
loaded  with  fireworks,  but  as  an  occasional  novelty  a  condor  is 
fastened  on  his  back  to  lacerate  the  flesh  with  its  terrible  beak. 
During  the  year  1875,  ^^4^  children  were  baptized  at  Callao,  of 
which  654  were  legitimate  and  988  were  illegitimate.  The  native 
Indians,  about  350,000  in  number,  are  wholly  uncared  for  by  the 
Government  in  every  sense — religious,  educational,  and  political. 
The  '  priests '  of  the  various  provincial  districts  are  habitually 
drunken,  extortionate,  and  ignorant. 

Government f  Army  and  Navy^  6^^. — P.  became  independent 
of  Spain  on  the  28th  July  1821.  The  constitution,  as  at  present 
(1875)  existing,  was  adopted  August  31,  1867,  and  is  modelled 
on  that  of  the  United  States.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Senate  of  44  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  nominated 
by  the  electoral  colleges  of  provinces  and  parishes,  one  member 
for  every  20,000  inhabitants.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
is  assisted  in  the  administration  by  a  cabinet  of  five  ministers. 
Receipts  for  the  year  1875-76,  ;f  10,220,000;  expenditure, 
;^l 2, 500,000.  There  is  an  ever-increasing  foreign  debt,  which 
in  January  1876  amounted  to  ;i£'49,oio,ooo,  besides  a  floating 
debt  of  unknown  amount.  At  the  beginning  of  1877,  such  was 
the  depreciation  of  Peruvian  credit,  that  Lima  bank-notes  were 
at  a  discount  of  50  per  cent.,  and  the  sole,  the  nominal  value  of 
which  is  about  5s.,  has  fallen  in  exchange  in  England  to  2s.  and 
2s.  6d.  The  army  in  1877  consisted  of  13,200  troops,  and  the 
navy  of  6  ironclads  with  38  guns,  and  6  other  steamers  with  56 
guns.  The  mercantile  marine,  in  1876,  consisted  of  147  vessels 
of  49,860  tons,  and  of  which  8  were  steamers.  No  official 
statements  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  are  issued. 

Antiquities  and  Culture, — If  the  antiquity  of  a  nation  be  no 
higher  than  that  of  its  earliest  written  records,  the  history  of  P. 
will  be  found  to  reach  back  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  c, 
when  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro  invaded  and  conquered  the 
country,  carefully  rifled  its  treasures,  and  carelessly  described,  for 
the  first  time,  its  appearance,  resources,  &c.,  and  made  imper- 
fect attempts  to  reduce  its  contradictory  traditions  to  form.  But 
though  the  earliest  descriptions  of  P.  are  little  more  than  three 
and  a  half  centuries  old,  the  Peruvian  nation  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  On  landing  on  the  shores  of  P.,  the  Spaniards  found 
not  a  savage  or  primitive  race,  but  an  empire  complete  in  its 
organisation,  possessing  the  accumulated  wealth  ot  centuries, 
practising  a  social  and  mdustrial  system  which  the  shrewdest  of 
our  philosophical  economists  could  scarcely  have  improved,  and 
boasting,  besides  their  own  remarkable  palaces  and  temples,  a 
series  of  wonderful  architectural  remains,  the  antiquity  of  which 
went  beyond  the  traditions  even  of  the  Incas  themselves.  From 
the  earth-houses  of  the  ancient  Britons  to  St.  Paul's,  the  distance 
in  time  and  in  progressive  effort  is  perhaps  not  greater  than 
from  the  stone  huts  of  the  early  dwellers  in  the  Sierra  to  the 
fortress  and  temple  of  Tiahuanaco,  on  the  S.  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca,  whose  gigantic  and  mysterious  ruins  were  prehistoric  even 
to  the  Incas,  and  were  regarded  by  them  with  superstitious 
dread.  And  not  more  remarkable  than  the  great  antiquity  of 
these  ruins  is  the  wonderful  technical  skill  with  which  the  kard 
stones  composing  them  have  been  cut,  and  their  geometrical  oma* 
ments  and  carved  figures  been  designed  and  executed.  Mr.  Squier, 
who  has  examined  the  architectural  works  of  Europe  as  well  as 
of  N.  and  S.  America,  makes  the  following  remarK  respecting 
these  immense  carved  blocks : — *  I  may  say,  once  for  all,  care- 
fully weighing  my  words,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  I 
seen  stones  cut  with  such  mathematical  precision  and  admirable 
skill  as  in  P.,  and  in  no  part  of  P.  are  there  any  to  surpass  those 
which  are  scattered  over  the  plain  of  Tiahuanuco.'  How 
many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  Indian  tribes  could 
have  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  mechanical  and  artistic  aocom* 
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plishmeot  it  is  impossible  to  tell  and  vain  to  guess;  and  this 
all  the  more  from  the  drcumstance  that  the  ancient  buildings 
have  been  more  or  less  destroyed  while  being  ransacked  by 
treasare-seekexs,  from  the  time  of  Pizarro  to  the  present  day. 
The  palaces  of  the  Chimn,  near  Tnudllo,  are  by  far  the  most 
important  archaeological  remains  on  the  P.  coast,  and  represent 
an  older  civilisation  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Incas. 
The  remains  of  Tiahoanaco  are  belicTed  to  be  'as  elaborate 
and  admirable  as  those  of  Assyria,  of  Egypt,  Greece,  or 
Rome,'  and  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  these  buildings 
of  nameless  age  must  have  been  erected  by  an  emigrant  tribe, 
who  brought  with  them  a  civilisation  from  i^ar.  It  is  unfavour- 
able for  Ukis  theory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  fact  in  itself,  that  P.  contains  many  specimens  of 
atone  circles,  the  exact  counterparts  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury 
in  Enu^land,  Camac  in  Brittany,  and  the  sun-circles  of  Scandinavia 
and  Tartary  ;  and  that  from  these  original  and  unique  architec- 
tural efforts,  common  alike  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  the 
constructive  genius  of  the  early  Peruvian  tribes  may  have  deve- 
loped the  colossal  structures  of  Tiahuanaco,  which  in  their  turn 
served  the  Incas  as  the  models  on  which  their  own  palaces-^as 
that  of  Cuzco  (q.  v.) — ^were  built.  The  Inca  architecture  is  of 
the  style  known  as  Cyclopean — that  is,  the  walls,  &c^  are  built 
of  huge,  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  so  carefully  cut  however,  so 
mdmirably  jointed,  that  even  to  this  day  the  point  of  a  knife 
cannot  be  inserted  between  them.  The  ruins  on  the  sacred 
islands  of  Titicaca  and  Coati  belong  to  the  most  powerful  time 
of  the  Incas,  and  include  the  favourite  palaces  and  most  sacred 
temple.  Here  not  only  do  the  buildings  evince  the  greatest 
care,  but  every  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  render  the 
places  delightful  by  the  construction  of  terraces,  rardens,  and 
baths.  The  fUa  (fountain)  of  the  Incas,  supplied  with  water 
through  subterranean  passages  from  sources  now  unknown,  never 
diminishes  in  volume,  and  its  stream  is  skilfully  conducted  from 
terrace  to  terrace  till  it  reaches  the  lake.  In  Titicaca  and  Coati 
there  is  the  same  beautiful,  complicated  series  of  terraces,  fall- 
ing off  in  harmonious  gradations  from  the  court  or  esplansule  of 
the  ruined  edifice  to  the  lake.  The  Peruvian  aqueducts  were 
on  the  grandest  scale,  and  of  the  most  perfect  construction. 
They  conveyed  water  from  the  mountains  to  the  towns  and  to 
the  arid  sea-coast,  which  in  the  great  days  of  the  empire 
blossomed  like  the  rose,  and  was  iiUiabited  by  a  numerous  and 
thriving  population.  Many  of  these  aouedncts  are  stiU  in  use, 
and  in  not  a  few  of  the  older  but  still  inhabited  buildings  the 
aoueduct  provides  a  coostant  supply  of  water,  the  source  of 
wnich  is  wholly  unknown  to  those  who  make  use  of  it.  Agri- 
culture was  pursued  with  a  care  and  success  unknown  in  any 
other  conntiy  except  China.  The  scanty  soil  on  the  hillsides 
was  laid  out  in  terraces  buttressed  with  facing  walls  of  stone ; 
and  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Peruvians  to  utilise  every  yard 
of  available  ground,  that  they  refrained  from  burying  their  dead 
in  the  usual  fashion,  but  built  them  up  in  ehuipas  or  burial  towers, 
or  bid  them  away  in  caves  and  niches  cut  in  the  rock,  so  that 
the  dwellings  of  the  dead  might  not  trench  on  the  cornfields  of 
the  living.  The  coast  tribes  worshipped  Viracocha,  the  god  of 
the  tea,  from  which  they  drew  great  part  of  their  subsistence, 
while  Uie  tribes  that  inhabited  Uie  botsones  and  the  t^tiUXy  punas 
bowed  down  before  Inii  the  sun,  the  giver  of  light  and  heat,  the 
bringcr  of  food  and  comfort.  A  pure  Theism,  however,  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  religion 
of  several,  if  not  many,  of  the  indigenous  tribes.  Finally,  from 
what  we  know  of  them,  the  Peruvians  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  were  pious,  loyal,  industrious,^  prosperous,  and  happy. 

The  Peruvians  had  no  alphabet,  and  the  annals  of  successive 
reigns  were  transmitted  orally  by  the  amautes  or  '  wise  men  *  in 
the  schools  of  Quito.  The  only  substantive  memoranda  of 
natioDal  transactions  were  the  knotted  cords,  called  qutppus^  in 
which  the  character  of  the  events  was  indicated  by  the  colour  of 
the  cords,  the  number  and  distance  of  the  knots,  &c  QuippU' 
reftdiiig^  however,  has  long  been  a  lost  art ;  and  we  must  there- 
lore  have  recourse  to  the  pages  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers. 
Froa  this  source  we  leam*that,  Mfore  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  civilisation  of  P.  had  found  expression  in  a  literature  of  sin- 
gular matnzitj  and  elegance.  A  genuine  specimen  of  this  litera- 
ture is  the  Quanta^  a  graceful  drama,  translated  into  English  by 
Qcmeots  R.  Markham,  and  done  afresh  into  German  by  Herr 
Flammbeig,  a  Quichua  scholar  (Vien.  1877). 

J/iUi^.— The  chroniclers  are  contradictory  and  confusing  with 


regard  to  the  number  of  sovereigns  of  the  Inca  dynasty  prior  to  the 
Spanish  invasion.  Garcilasso  states  that  the  Inca  dynasty  arose 
in  the  nth  c.,  and  that  there  were  fourteen  successive  sove- 
reigns of  the  imperial  race.  He  refers  to  the  Inca  race  proper. 
Montesinos  states  that  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  and 
one  Peruvian  monarehs,  and  that  ^e  roval  race  sprang  into 
existence  five  hundred  years  after  the  d^uge.  This  writer  is 
evidently  going  back  upon  the  earliest  traditions  referring  to  the 
first  princes  that  ruled  in  this  region  long  before  the  Inca  race  was 
heard  o£  Manco  Capac  (q.  v.)  and  his  wife-sister  OcUo  were  the 
children  of  the  sun  (Inti),  and  were  sent  to  earth  to  instruct  the 
tribes  of  the  Sierra  in  the  nth  c.  Their  avatar  took  place  on 
Titicaca  Island,  whence  marching  northwards  with  their  adhe- 
rents, they  reached  the  fertile  hoUone  of  Cuzco,  and  there  founded 
the  city  of  that  name.  Manco  died  in  1062,  after  a  beneficent  reign 
of  forty  years,  during  which  he  organised  the  Peruvian  nation. 
The  Peruvians,  increasing  and  prospering,  soon  overflowed  the 
bolsone  of  Cuzco  into  the  neignbouring  indlejrs,  which  they  an- 
nexed. Tupac  Yuponoui  pushed  his  conquests  south  to  the 
river  Maule  in  Chili,  ana  his  son  and  successor,  Huavna  Capac 
(q.  v.),  carried  the  victorious  Peruvian  arms  northwardf  to  Quito, 
which  he  incorporated.  Under  this  warrior,  and  precisely  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  Uie  Inca 
empire  attained  its.  greatest  extension  and  the  height  of  its 
power.  The  empire  extended  from  4"  N.  to  34*  S.,  and  from 
the  Pacific  on  the  W.  to  the  forests  of  the  Amazonian  valleys  on 
the  E.  On  his  death  in  1426,  Huayna  Capac  directed  that  his 
son  and  heir,  Huascar,  should  inherit  the  southern  dependencies 
of  the  empire,  while  the  northern  kingdom  of  Quito  should  be 
the  inheritance  of  another  but  illegitimate  son  named  Atahualpa 
(q.  v.).  The  partition  of  the  Inca  empire  was  an  innovation  in 
the  history  of  the  dynasty,  and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence, 
in  which  Atahualpa  was  victorious.  Meantime  Pizarro  had 
landed  on  the  coast,  and  by  force  and  fraud  had  won  astonishing 
successes.  The  brave  but  unscrupulous  adventurer  crossed  the 
Andes,  captured  Atahualpa  at  Caxamalca,  and  put  him  to  death. 
For  some  notice  of  the  romantic  adventures  and  the  violence  of 
the  Spanish  leader,  see  the  articles  Almagro  and  Pizarro. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  Pizarro  family  the  country  became  a 
viceroyalty  of  Spain.  The  empire,  already  stripped  of  its  trea- 
sures, &e  gold  and  silver  plate  of  its  temples,  palaces,  &c., 
through  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards,  was  now  to  suffer  territorial 
diminution  through  the  incapacity  of  the  viceroys.  Quito  on  the 
N.,  and  a  number  of  provinces  on  the  S.,  were  detadied  from  P. 
in  1718  and  1788  respectively.  Anarchy  prevailed  in  the  vice- 
royalty  until,  following  the  example  of  the  other  Spanish  depen- 
dencies in  S.  America,  P.  raised  the  standard  of  mdependence 
in  1820,  and  was  proclaimed  a  republic,  under  the  presidency  of 
General  San  Martin,  July  2^  1821.  Slavery  was  abolished  in 
1854.  A  misunderstanding  with  Spain  which  arose  in  1863,  ^'^^ 
was  the  cause  of  the  occupation  of  the  Chincha  Islands  in  April 
1864,  was  brought  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  in  1866.  On  the  22d 
Julv  1872,  a  revolution,  led  by  Don  Gutierrez,  Minister  of  War, 
and  his  two  brothers,  broke  out.  President  Balta  was  taken 
prisoner  and  murdered  in  bed,  and  Gutierrez  appointed  himself 
Dictator ;  but  on  the  26th  he  was  assassinated  by  the  populace, 
his  brothers  having  been  previously  shot  down.  On  the  2d 
Au|;ust  1872,  Don  Manuel  Pardo  was  elected  President.  The 
'  Citizen  President,'  as  he  was  called,  inaugurated  a  number  of 
movements,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  suppress  military  des- 
potism and  develop  the  resonrees  and  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. General  Piaao  was  elected  President,  August  2,  1876.  See 
Prescott's  Conquest  of  P,  (1847) ;  Antiquidada  Piruanas^  by 
Tschudi  and  Rivero  (Vien.  1851) ;  Cuia  PolUka  EctUsiastUa  y 
MilUar  del  Perd,  by  P.  M.  CabeUo  (Lima,  1869) ;  Travels  in  P. 
and  India,  by  Clements  R.  Markham  (Lond.  1862) ;  Two  Years 
in  i*.,  by  T.  J.  Hutchinson  (2  vols.  Lond.  1874)  5  Le  Pirou, 
Productions,  Finances,  6rv.,  by  A.  Ch^t  (Par.  1876)  \  P,  in  the 
Guano  Age,  by  A.  Duffield  (Lond.  1874) ;  and  P.,  Incidents  of 
Travel  cand  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas,  by  E.  G.  Squire 
(Lond.  1877),  Professor  Raimondi,  after  nineteen  year**  resi- 
dence in  P.,  is  publishing  at  the  cost  of  the  state  a  great  scien- 
tific work,  El  Pent,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  at  Lima 
in  1874,  to  be  followed  by  six  others. 
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Pem'gia,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  P.  or  Umbria,  in 
Central  Italv,  lies  partly  on  the  top  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a 
group  of  hills  1300  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  is  74 
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miles  S.E.  oi  Flore:ice  by  x:c\.  I:  is  a  fir.c  old  walled  town,  aiv.! 
cor.tr.ins  mr.ny  buildings  of  i/.e  I4*.h  and  I5lh  centuries.  I'lie 
b'lo.'d  Cors^  connects  the  two  nr^est  squares — the  Piazza  Viitorio 
L":r.ar.uele,  in  which  stands  t::e  modern  Prefettura,  and  the  Piazza 
dil   Duomo,  in  w'r.ich  are  the  Fonte  MagL::ore   11277*,  one  of 

ih;     ' 


finest  fc;:nta:r.?  in  Pialy.  and  the  catiieirai  of  San  Lorenzo 

^   i;:h  c.^.  i:ch  m  woiks  cA  art.     Aioniz  ti:e  Corso  are  the  '  remedy  m  most  ca-e5  uf  malarious  fever. 


were  in  the  Government  plantations.  In  British  Sikkim  during 
1S75-76  the  cultivation  has  yielded  a  tangible  result  in  a  cr^^p 
of  211,931  pounds  oi  dry  bark,  and  the  estimated  crop  for 
1S76-77  is  366,000  pounds.  The  percentage  of  quinine  proves 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  'cinchona  febrifuge*  prepared  by  the 
official  quinoiogist  has  been  shown   to  answer  as  an  elBcient 


<J  '•de^:."*  del  Can-:Mo,  containing  frescoes  i-y  Peragino,  in  wiiieh 
i:e  IS  said  to  ii.ive  been  a<r;s:e  1  by  Uarhiael,  then  his  pup:I, 
.-.!vd  the  P.i'.AZJo  Pu:  b'.ico  V 12S1-1333).  *  ^V.  and  N.  of  the 
c.-.'.h.e'ral  is  tiie  r*i.iz.-.a  del  l\i;:a,  w;:h  a  bronze  s'.aiue  of  Pope 
j'-iiius  II.  K>\  I55'3,  arid  aljri'.ang  is  tlie  Palazzo  Conestabile, 
wh.lch  contair.e-i  the  Ma.lonr.a  oi  Raviiael,  sold  to  tiie  Czar  in 
1S71  for  350.000  fr.-.ncs.  Anir'ng  t:;e  churc'nes  are  San  Angelo 
i'.b.e  <3'}a  c.i,  S.-:r.  Sev.r^^,  in  th.e  clia;  e!  of  wh;c;i  Rap:;ael  painted 
his  hr-t  f;es:o  al  'Ut  1 505.  S:.n  Fiar.cesco  dei  Cjnventuaii  '1230). 
S.in  F)omc!vlco  (13041,  con:ain:iig  t:;e  famous  mor.un^.ent  of 
Benedict  XI.,  San  r':e:ro  de  Ca^ir.cnd,  a  Ba>ihca  con.-istir.g  of 


a  nave,   an.es,  ar, 


:ra: 


wi:n   a  t^ine  ce..;n::   suvr^ortea  on 
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eighteen  c.^'.umns  oi  granite  ana  ma-o.e  licoo',  ana  ir.e  C'rr.toriO 
."i  Sail  Bernardo,  with  a  m.igr.idcent  polychronvlc  fac.i-ie 
,l459-6i\  The  nnlveriity  li3-0'  ri.-;s  a  botar.tc  garden. 
r.a'ural  and  art  lii^tory  collectr. n>,  a  museum  ii-f  Etruscan 
and  Roman  anti'p.nties,  and  a  v:d.;:able  picture  gallen.',  con-ist- 
:p.g  of  works  collected  ^inee  li>63  from  suppressedi  nit-nasteries 
r.nd  churches,  and  containin-7  mar.v  h:ie  examples  <A  t'ne  Umbri.in 
school.  P.  is  tr.e  seat  oi  a  blsr.o'\  and  has  a  Ivceum  and  in-:n- 
iiasium.  It  li.is  silk,  velvet,  and  woollen  manufactures,  and 
carries  on  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  woo",  oil.  and  wine.  Pop. 
VIS74)  16,70s,  with  suburbs.  49.503. 

P..  tlie  ancient  Pfrus:.:,  wa?  or.e  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  con- 
federate cities.  It  fell  un>ler  the  power  of  Rome  r.c.  310. 
Destroyed  during  the  war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony  (41), 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  under  the  name  o{  Au^u::a  Pcnci.:. 
It  suffered  severely  durir.g  tlie  wars  of  tlie  Guel'.dis  and  Ghibel- 
hnes,  but  ultimately  obtained  tlie  suprenracy  of  Umbria.  Obliged 
to  surreuvier  to  the  Pope  in  1370,  it  was,  during  the  latter  part 
of  tlie  14th  c,  frequently  a  p.ipal  residence.  In  iSoo  it  passed, 
with  tlie  rest  oi  the  p.iral  territ'^rv  excev't  Rome,  to  the  kin::dom 
oi  Italy.     See  /.;  ^t.r  ,1  .ii  P.  by  Luigi  Bonazzi  \^vol.  i.  iS75^. 

Perugia,  Lake  of  rdne  ancient  /.n-.v.-  ZXr/Z'-.^cv.-.  It.-.l. 
/.nv  T'\-.si'':ifi:)^  lies  witr.in  the  province  oi  Umbria  or  Perugia 
in  Central  It.ilv.  It  !•'  ;o  miles  in  circumference  and  S  miles  at 
it-  gp-eatest  breadth,  ha>  a  depth  oi  20  t'eet,  and  an  area  of  42  so. 
miles.  It  lias  three  sm.ill  island>,  Maggiore,  Minore.  and  Pol- 
vese.  and  w.as  in  the  15th  c.  emptied  into  the  Tiber  by  a  drain 
(.•wf/Axr/.vo).  Ever  sirce  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  project  oi 
draining  it  has  been  discussed.  On  its  b.-ink<  tlie  Roman  consul 
Flamininus  was  disa.>trou>iy  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men. 
by  Hannibal  d^.c.  217).  I'he  Sangiiinetto,  a  small  stream  now- 
ing  into  tlie  lake,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  fatal  battle. 

Perugino,  so  namevl  from  having  been  ivrn  (in  1446)  near 
Perugia,  but  w  hose  natal  name  w.;s  Pietro  Vanucci,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished painter  v>f  tlie  Roman  school,  aiui  is  further  memorable 
as  having  been  some  time  the  mstnictor  oi  Raphael.  I  lis  woiks. 
and  chierly  his  *  Entombment'  in  the  I'itti  Palace, are cliaracteiised 
I'V  graceful  d.elicacv  of  attitude  and.  motion,  correct  drawiii'  and 
simple,  pleasing  expression — qualities  which  he  is  believe>l  to 
have  acquired  dating  a  temporary  residence  at  Florence,  by  t:ie 
stud.y  of  the  great  works  of  Fra  iMovanni.  Iji  d  sign  he  i-  feeble, 
but  in  colour  often  bidliant  and  h.armonious-  lie  dned  at  Ca>-- 
tello  di  Fontigna5iv>  near  Perugia  m  1524.  P.  w.rs  tb.e  ma>:er  of 
llie  greatest  sciiool  of  Itali.m  art.    Rarliael  w  as  among  his  pupils. 

Peruke'.     See  Pikiwk'.. 

Peruvian  Bark  i>  a  name  c  ^■^'''  '^''  tlie  different  -txvies  o: 
C-.n.  ..".'.:  that  fuinidi  v];.ir.ine.  In.  1S50  Mr.  Markh.am  was  deputcvi 
by  tlie  Secretary  of  >tate  for  huiia  to  viMt  Per\i,  auvl  m  spite  oi 
great  liifnculnes  was  succcssird  m  collecting  laige  quantities  of 
the  seevls  .-.r.di  plants  of  .some  of  the  most  valual^le  species,  at  tlie 
same  time  a!>o  ongam>in.g  a  legular  suj^ply.  In  iSoi  iie  selected 
the  piijicipal  Uvalities  for  plantativMis  on  the  Nilghnis  and  oth.er 
hdls  of  the  wot  Mvie  of  the  hivtiaii  pen.uisula.  riir.^UL;h  Mr. 
Spruce.  Mr.  Cio>s.  an.l  M:.  Pritcliett,  otlier  species  liave  bcxm 
intn\luce^i.  t!ie  cultivat-.vMi  lias  been  much  c\ten>dievl,  and  c^mu- 
plete  success  has  atteuvievl  the  nnporta-'t  cxpcnn.ien!.  l!\  tlie 
Daijech:  g  di^tllcl  alon.e,  in  li^CM,  o\ei  lliicc  millions  of  plants 
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Peruvian  Goose 'berry.     See  Phy.s.vlis. 

Per'uwels,  a  tow  n  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hain.iult,  on  the 
Verne,  an  upper  stier.m  of  the  Schel  it,  near  the  French  frontier, 
and  i;  miles  W.  of  Mon>  bv  rail.  It  has  important  linen 
industries.      Pop.  (1S73;  7S64. 

Pesa'ro  Itn.e  ancient  Piir.Krum)  capital  of  the  central  Italian 
]M\)vinee  of  Urblno,  lies  on  the  Foglia  where  it  flows  into  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  with  wide  streets,  and  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls.  Among  the  buildings  of  the  town  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  anc.ent  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino. 
Several  of  the  chiir>.hes  cur.tain  celebrated  pictures,  and  in  the 
market-place  there  is  a  marble  statue  of  Pope  E'rban  VIII. 
Rov^mi  was  born  here,  and  a  monument  ^vas  erected  to  him  in 
1^64.  The  ]'rinc:pai  products  are  fruit,  silk,  and  wool.  The 
figs  of  P.  are  reck.jned  the  linest  in  Italy.     Pop.  (1S71)  11,952, 

Pescbie'ra,  a  fr.rtress  and  small  town  in  the  X.  Italian  pro- 
vince of  Mantua,  hes  at  the  ,S.  E.  end  oi  Lake  Gard.a,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  where  that  river  leaves  the  lake,  and 
is  a  station  on  the  Mdan-Vicnna  railway.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance as  a  military  position,  not  only  on  account  of  its  strength, 
but  f:om  tlie  fact  that  it  fomrs  tlie  N.W.  point  of  the  gieat 
Italian  'Quadrilateral,'  the  other  three  fortresses  being  Verona, 
I.egnano,  and  Mantua.  P.  belonged  formerly  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  by  which  it  was  ceded  to  the  Austrians  in  1796.  Shortly 
afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  who  strongly  for- 
tihed  it.  The  Austrian  <:arri-on  capitulated  here  to  the  Pied- 
montese  on  the  31st  May  1S40.  In  iSoO  P.  wa.s  annexed,  along 
with  Mantua  and  the  Venetian  provinces,  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Pop.   2COO. 

Pesh'awur  (either  *the  town  of  Porus,' or  *full  of  turbu- 
lence "),  the  cliief  town  of  the  district  and  division  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Puniaub.  British  Eidia,  the  N.  W.  frontier  station 
of  t:ie  army,  14  milc>  E.  of  the  Khy'Der  Pass,  276  miles  N.W. 
of  Laliore  and  I46S  from  Calcutta  ;  pop.  (1S76)  58,430,  of 
whom  the  great  majority  are  Mohammedans.  The  canton- 
ments, I  mile  W.,  contain  an  additional  24,676.  In  1872  the 
nrilitar)'  force  con.sisted  of  1500  Europeans,  3600  natives,  19 
guns,  and  loSo  ho!^e>.  From  the  earliest  times  P.  has  alwa}*s 
been  regarded  as  the  key  oi  Hindustan.  It  has  been  succes- 
sively occupied  l>y  the  Hindu.s  the  Greeks,  the  Buddhists,  the 
Mohammedans,  and  the  Sikhs ;  but  tlie  population  is  mainly 
Afghan.  In  1S49  it  was  ac  tuired  by  the  British,  with  the  rest 
oi  the  Puniaub.  E>uring  the  Mutiny  of  1S57,  it  was  contcm- 
i^Iated  bv  L-  rd  Lawrence  to  abandon  P.  to  the  Ameer  of  Af- 
ghani>tan  :  but  it  was  firmly  held  by  Herbert  Edwardes  and 
General  Cotton.  They  disarmed  the  sepoys  ;  and  subsequently, 
wlien  a  regiment  ro.-e,  bio  men  out  oi  a  total  of  863  were  killed 
within  a  space  oi  tliirty-six  hours.  Thus  was  the  Punjaub  fron- 
tier saved  ;  aiivi  in  addition,  3000  irregular  Pat  bans  were 
ra'>e\l.  for  service  in  Hindustan.  Since  that  date,  three 
Eiiiopean  otr.ceis  have  b>een  killed  in  the  district  by  Moham- 
nievlan  f.inatics.  The  chief  buildings  in  P.  are  the  fort,  a  quad- 
rilateral structure  oi  brick,  which  contains  an  important  arsenal ; 
and  the  Gh^^ie  Klietrl,  formerly  a  Hindu  place  ot  pilgrimage,  but 
now  a  market-place.  Most  of  the  hoaxes  have  underground 
lOv  m-.  used  in  the  heat  oi  sum.m.er.  The  transit  trade  is  very 
co!i>ivierable  ;  the  mvo  rts  from  Afghani«tan  being  v.ilued  at 
:^.  iSo.oco  in  1S72.  The  inrports  are  silks,  fruits,  nuts,  dyes, 
vliaw;  wos  1.  and  wo-^d:  tlie  exports,  piece  g«x>d5,  indigo,  and  tea. 
riie  manutactv.res  are  .".•.^v;>  or  cotton  scarves,  a  variety  of  leather 
aiticle>.  an  1  cutlerA*.  P.  lias  a  bad  reputation  for  unhealthiness, 
{ever  ane,  cholera  peing  comm-m  ;  but  the  sanitation  of  the  town 
lias  latelv  Iven  much  im.^roved.— The  district  of  P.,  which  occu- 
'oies  the  plain  Ivtween  the  Khvber  mountains  and  the  river  Indus, 
an..i  is  also  \\-ateu.M  bv  the  Cabul  and  Swat  rivers,  has  an  area  of 
2407  s.].  miles  :  yvp.  (iSoS)  523.152.     The  total  military  force  in 


le  vi 


is  nearly  10. COO  men.  Earthquakes  are  common; 
tlie  amiual  ramtall  is  only  1 1  inches,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  where 
iriicated.     Th.e  ere:  s  are  w  heat,  barlev,  Indion-com,  and  cotton. 
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Peahi'to  is  the  name  given  to  the  old  Syriac  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  the  first  version  of  Uie  Old  Testament 
made  from  the  original  Hebrew  for  the  use  of  Christians.  That 
it  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  appears  from  the,  fact  that  the 
original  version  did  not  include  tne  Apoovphal  books,  although 
these  were  added  at  an  early  date.  Tnat  it  was  made  by 
Christians  appears  from  the  rendering  of  Messianic  passages, 
and  from  its  universal  use  in  the  Syriac  Church.  It  received  its 
name  (Syr.  'simple')  either  owing  to  its  freedom  from  allegori- 
caly  midrashic  aaditions,  or  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the ' 
later  version  made  from  Origen's  Hexapla  (q.  v.),  in  which 
Origen's  critical  remarks  were  retained.  The  exact  ajge  of  the 
P.  is  unknown.  Ephraem  Syrus  (q.  v.),  speaks  of  it  in  the  4th 
c  as  '  our  vernoo/  as  if  it  were  then  generally  received,  and 
even  thinks  it  nec^sar^  to  explain  some  terms  and  phrases,  as 
if  it  were  already  antK^uateo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
Testament  part  is  believed  to  have  been  done  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  the  version  must  have  been 
made  after  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  although 
it  wants  Uie  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  the  second  of 
Peter,  Tude,  and  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  thus  believed  to  be  not 
older  than  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  c. 
llie  Old  Testament  P.  was  first  printed  in  the  Paris  Poly^lott 
(1645),  edited  by  a  Maronite  (q.  v.),  Sionita.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Ed.  Lee,  1823). 
The  New  Testament  was  first  printed  at  Vienna  (1555),  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Chancellor  Widmanstadt  The  best  edition 
is  Lensden  and  Schaafs  (Lugd.  Bat  2d  ed.  1717). 

PMt,  or  Pesth,  properlv  Buda-P.,  the  capital  of  the  kine- 
dom  of  Hungaiyy  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  on  the  left  bamc 
of  the  Danube,  171)  miles  E.S.E.  ot  Vienna  by  rail,  and 
opposite  Ofen  or  Buda  (q.  v.),  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
suspension  bridge  (1849)  1246  feet  long,  and  by  two  magnifi- 
cent iron  bri<]^^  for  railway  and  passenger  traffic,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  jf  500^000  and  ^f  200^000  respectively.  P.  comprises 
live  different  quarters,  the  inner  or  old  town ;  N.  of  this  the 
IJp6tviros  (Leopoldstadt)  or  new  town,  the  finest  part ;  £. 
the  Ter^v&ros  (Theresienstadt)  and  Jozsefvdros  (Josephstadt) ; 
and  S.  the  Ferenerviros  ^Franzstadt).  It  is  well  built,  with  21 
squares,  and  numerous  palaces ;  and  with  the  many  fine  erections 
01  recent  years,  it  may  compete  with  Vienna  in  point  of  beauty. 
A  row  of  handsome  structures  runs  along  the  Danube  for  2 
miles.  The  chief  buildings  of  P.  are  the  Nemzeti  (*  national ') 
Musemn  (1840),  with  a  library  of  180,000  vols.,  and  collection 
of  Hnnprian  antionities ;  the  new  Opera-house  (1873-78),  the 
Kemieti  Szinhaz — ^^ national  theatre' — (1840),  with  accommoda- 
tion for  2100  spectators;  the  beautiful  N^p  Szinhiz  (Volks- 
theater),  erected  in  1876 ;  and  the  new  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Scieooes  (i860),  90  feet  high,  and  covering  an  area  of  34*308  sq. 
feet,  with  three  fa9ades  in  pure  Renaissance  st}rle,  203,  104,  and 
109  feet  long  respectively.  The  Academy  contains  the  celebrated 
Esterhazy  Gdlery  (transferred  from  Vienna  in  1865),  which  con- 
sists of  800  pictures,  50,000  engravings,  and  12,000  drawings. 
Noteworthy  are  also  the  Miivesz-Csamok  (Ktinstlerhaus)  (1876), 
in  pore  Renaissance  style ;  the  Redoute  Buildings,  in  Roman- 
esque-Moori^  stvle;  the  Custom-House ;  the  Barrack;  the 
Orsiig-his  (Landhaus,  x866),  the  meeting-place  of  the  Diet ; 
the  Lndovioenm (1837);  the  Invalid  Hospital;  the  Varos  Templom 
<Stadrpfarrkirche,  1726),  the  Lipot varos  Templom,  a  Catholic 
chnxch,  the  Greek  church,  and  the  Synagogue  (i857^n  Moorish 
style,  the  best  in  Hungary.  The  finest  promenades  are  the 
*  Coiso,'  along  the  Danube ;  the  extensive  wood  Varos  Liget 
(Stadtwaldchen),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Europe ; 
the  B&ugita-Sziget  (Margarethen  Insel),  an  islet  in  the  Danube, 
4  miles  Koag^  where  is  the  famous  Sulphur  Bath,  and  where  are 
held  celebrated  garden  concerts.  The  Margita-Szisetis  also  the 
sttramer  residence  of  hundreds  of  people.  The  KidUy-haloni 
(Krdmmgahiigel),  a  mound  of  earth  brought  from  different  partf  ■ 
oC  the  ooQtttnr  and  erected  for  the  coronation  of  Franz  Jcoeph 
as  King  of  Hungary,  has  recently  been  levelled  because  t|k 
ohstmcted  the  traffic,  but  b  to  be  erected  elsewhere.  P.  has  ten 
Catholic  and  five  other  churches,  five  monasteries,  and  a  Uni* 
versity  (transferred  from  Tymau  in  1780),  which  in  the  semester 
of  1877-78  had  127  teachers  and  1175  students;  four  gymnasia 
(two  Cuholic),  a  commercial  school  with  15  teachers,  a  veterinary 
school,  two  *  Roi '  schools,  and  a  military  academy  (established 
1872)  in  the  Ludoviceum.     Through  the  Academy  and  the . 


Kisfaludy  Society  P.  is  the  centre  of  Hungarian  literature  and 
science.  It  is  (since  1848)  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
and  Diet  (to  which  it  sends  five  representatives),  and  of  the 
supreme  court  ('  Curia  Regia '),  and  is  the  commercial  capital  of 
Hungary.  The  most  important  industries  are  the  preparation  of 
brandy  and  flour  (180  mills),  ironfounding  (especially  carriage- 
wheels),  printing,  lithographing,  and  the  manufacture  of  silks, 
cloth,  leather,  hats,  oil,  tobacco,  and  gold  and  silver  articles. 
There  is  large  trade  in  com,  wine,  'Slibowitza*  (brandy  made  from 
plums),  cattle,  wool,  plums,  hogs'  lard,  wax,  wood,  soda,  potash, 
and  Hunyady  waters.  P.  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  two  banks, 
four  important  weekly  markets,  and  its  four  great  fairs,  annuallv 
visited  oy  30,000  persons,  supply  with  necessary  goods  the  hau 
of  Hungary.  The  Society  of  the  'Pester  Lloyd'  contributes 
greatly  to  promote  trade  and  industry,  and  publishes  (since 
1854)  a  well-known  journal  of  the  same  name.  East  of  P.  is 
the  Rikosmezo,  now  a  race-course,  where  the  Imperial  Diets 
met  from  the  loth  to  the  14th  c.  '•  The  pop.  of  P.  is  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  character.  Pop.  (1870)  20(^76  (136,892  Roman 
CathoHcs,  39,284  Jews,  11,876  of  the  Evangelical,  and  10,470  of 
the  Reformed  Church).  100  years  ago  it  was  only  12,00a  See 
J.  Hunfalvy's  P,  und  Ofen  (Darmst.  1858) ;  Korofi*s^.  or  1870 
Men  (Pest,  1871) ;  Berichi  iiher  die  Hauptmomenle  in  der  Ver^ 
waltung  der  koniglichen  Freiitadt  P.  im  Jahre  1871  (Pest,  1872). 

Pestaloz'zi,  Johazin  Heinrich,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
teacher  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  12th  January 
17A6.  From  his  sixth  year  he  was  brought  up  poorly  by  his 
widowed  mother,  and  was  looked  on  as  a  child  m  whom  feeling 
and  fancy  were  more  developed  than  practical  sense.  An  early 
visit  to  his  grandfather,  a  village  pastor,  filled  him  with  pity  for 
the  condition  of  the  poor ;  at  nfteen  he  became  a  member  of  a 
society  to  resist  official  tyranny,  and  at  sixteen,  strongly  moved 
by  Rousseau's  £mile  and  his  Gospel  of  Nature,  he  resolved  to 
studv  theology  and  enter  the  Cnurch.  Erelong  he  forsook 
theology  for  law,  but  was  forced  by  sickness  to  give  up  study, 
after  which  he  married  (1769)  a  Ztirich  merchant's  daughter, 
and  bought  an  estate  near  Habsburg,  which  he  called  Neuhofl 
Here  he  established  an  i^cidtural  sdiool  for  gratuitous 
instruction  of  neglected  children,  which  soon  included  fifty 
scholars ;  but  P.  had  no  faculty  for  organisation,  and  in  1780  he 
became  bankrupt  His  Ahendstunden  eines  EinsiedUrs^  which 
appeared  the  same  year  in  Iselin's  Ephemeriden^  the  first  public 
statement  of  l\i8  system  of  education,  was  followed  hv  the  popu- 
lar novel  Leinhardt  und  Gertrud  (4  vols.  Basel,  1701),  written 
under  great  distress  in  a  few  weeks.  This  book  was  highly 
successful,  but  Christoph  und  Else  (1782)  was  less  favourably 
received.  After  the  removal  of  the  French  from  Unterwalden 
(1798)  he  obtained  from  his  friend  Legrand,  one  of  the  five 
directon  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  a  commission  to  collect  in  a 
monastery  at  Stanz  the  orphan  children  of  the  devastated  can- 
ton. Here  he  had  soon  eighty  children,  but  the  return  of  the 
French  in  1799  broke  up  the  institution.  P.  then  removed  to 
Burgdorf  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  where,  with  Kriisi  of  Appenzell, 
he  opened  a  superior  school,  whose  method  he  described  in  Wie 
Gertrud  ihre  Kinder  lekrt  (1801).  After  a  short  co-operation  at 
MUnchen-Buchsee  with  Fellenberg,  he  removed  to  Yverdun  in 
the  canton  of  Vaud,  where  he  founded  a  laige  institution,  ilhich 
was  soon  attended  by  upwards  of  200  pupils  and  teachers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Wholly  waring  m  administrative  ability, 
P.  was  in  practical  affairs  entfl^  dependent  on  his  assistants, 
and  graduallv  became  involved  in  debt,  which  the  sale  by  sub- 
scription of  his  Sammtliehe  Werke  (i  J  vols.  Stuttg.  and  TUb. 
1819-20)  barely  sufficed  to  cover.  In  1025  he  retired  to  Neuhof, 
where  he  wrote  his  Schwanengesang  (1826),  and  Meine  Lebens* 
schieksale  als  Vorsteher  meiner  Erwhungsanstalten  in  Burgdorf 
und  JferteM,  1 826).  He  duid  at  Brugg,  Aargau,  1 7th  February  1 827. 
P.'s  power  lay  in  his  personality,  in  the  inspired  love  with  which 
he  roused  his  tfge  to  eamestness^bout  popular  education.  This, 
he  taught,  shouEi  be  based  on  actual  life  and  its  relations,  theory 
and  practice  going  hand  and  hand.  The  harmonious  develop- 
meat  of  human  nature  was  to  him  the  end  of  all  education.  To 
IWs  conception  of  primary  teaching  the  common  schools  of  Europe 
o^e  some  of  their  most  humane  and  rational  improvements.  See. 
Biber,  Beitrag  mrBiographie  Heinr,  P:s  (St.  Gall,  1827);  Block- 
mann,  ffeinr,  P^  ZUge  aus  dem  Bilde  seines  Lebens  und  Wirkens 
(Leips.  1846);  Schmidt,  Gesekichte  der  Padagogik  (vol.  iv., 
Kothen,  1862);  Morf,  Zur  Biograpkie  P:s  (2  vols.  1868-69). 
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Pes'tilence  {\jaX.  prstis^  'plague')  signincs,  gencrallf,  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  thai  is  epidemic  and  fatal,  such 
as  the  Oriental  plague,  the  sweating  sickness,  cholera,  smallpox, 
gangrenous  pneumonia,  &c.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  several 
words  are  translated  P.  oi plague;  but  the  most  erudite  biblical 
critics  are  of  opinion  that  no  special  disease  is  referred  to,  and 
that  the  designation  merely  refers  to  their  epidemic  and  fatal 
character.  Several  of  these  pestilences  are  distinctly  referred  to 
special  judgments  inflicted  by  God ;  but,  in  some  cases,  the 
symptoms  of  the  diseases,  in  so  far  as  they  are  described,  coin- 
cide with  those  observable  in  severe  epidemics  of  plague  and  of 
cholera.  The  Latin  term  pestis,  which  corresponds  with  the 
Greek  loimos,  is  also  used  to  indicate  certain  endemic  diseases 
which  were  attended  with  a  periodic  and  widespread  fatality. 

Pet'al.    See  Corolla. 

Petaxd'  (Fr.  from  p^er,  'to  explode*),  an  engine  of  war  for 
breaking  open  gates,  destroying  drawbridges,  barricades,  and 
other  obstructions,  invented  late  in  the  l6th  c.  It  consisted  of  a 
metal  hat-shaped  case  filled  with  gunpowder  and  fixed  to  a  heavy 
plank  which  was  placed  close  to  the  obstruction  to  be  removed. 
The  explosion  of  the  charge  was  effected  by  means  of  a  slow 
match.  Gun-cotton  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  box  and  exploded  by 
means  of  a  detonating  fuze  has  proved  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  old  form  of  P. 

Petau'rist,  a  name  given  to  various  species  of  Marsupial 
mammals,  and,  among  others,  to  the  opossum  mouse  {Acrodates 
pygmaus),  a  creature  attaining  to  the  size  of  a  common  mouse,  and 
which,  like  the  other  meml^rs  of  the  family  PJialangistida  or 
Phalangers  (q.  v.)»  is  marked  bv  an  expansion  of  the  skin  of  the 
sides  of  the  body,  serving  as  a  kind  of  parachute,  and  enabling 
the  animal  to  take  flying  leaps  from  tree  to  tree.  The  P.  is 
brown  above  and  white  beneath.  The  Taguan  {Pdaurista 
Taguanoides)t  another  animal  belonging  to  this  family,  and  also 
known  distinctively  by  the  name  of  P.,  inhabits  New  Holland. 
This  animal  is  blackish-brown  on  the  upper  parts  and  white  below. 

Petau'rus,  a  genus  of  Marsupial  mammalia  belonging  to  the 
family  Phalangistida  or  that  of  the  Phalangers  (q.  v.),  and  in- 
cluding a  species  known  as  *  flying  phalangers.'  The  great  flying 
phalanger  or  Hepoona  Roo  (/*.  Australis)  of  New  Holland  is  a 
familiar  species.  It  is  about  3  feet  in  length.  Its  colour  is  a 
greyish-brown  above  and  white  below.  Its  tail  is  as  long  as  the 
body.  The  squirrel  P.  {P.  sciurms)  of  Norfolk  Island  is  another 
species.  Its  length  is  about  16  inches,  and  its  fur  is  of  a  brown 
colour  tinted  with  grey.  The  tail  is  long  and  bushy,  and  the 
wing-membrane  is  well  developed.  The  aerial  P.  {P.  Ariel) 
is  the  size  of  a  small  rat,  and  exceedingly  graceful  in  its  leaping. 

Petcho'ra,  or  Petchiu'ra,  a  river  of  N.  Russia,  rises  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  at  a  height  of  3201  feet,  flows  first  N.  with  a 
winding  course  through  the  governments  of  Perm,  Vologda,  and 
Archangel,  then,  after  a  wide  sweep  to  the  S.W.,  again  N.  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  enters  by  a  great  estuary.  The  P.  is 
about  1380  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  two-thirds  of  its 
course.  Its  chief  tributaries  from  the  right  are  the  Ilytch  and 
Ussa,  and  from  the  left  the  Ishma  and  the  Zylma  (with  the 
tributary  Pishma).  Its  basin  is  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  in 
part  covered  by  dense  larch  forests. 

Petech'iae,  in  medicine,  are  spots  of  a  dusky  crimson  or 
purple  colour,  resembling  flea  bites,  which  appear  on  the  skin  in 
certain  diseases.  They  appear  to  be  dependent  on  a  lowered 
vitality  of  the  system  which  in  someway  affects  the  blood,  break- 
ing un  the  red  corpuscles  and  allowing  their  contents  to  transude 
into  the  tissues.  P.  are  symptoms  of  several  very  serious  diseases, 
a»  purpura,  scurvy,  typhus,  plague,  &c.,  and  occasionally  appear 
In  very  Rcvcre  cases  of  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever. 
1  l»cy  arc  sometimes  called  stigmata,  vibices,  and  ecchymoses, 

Peter,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  son  of  Jona» 
A  fisherman  of  Capernaum,  was  brought  by  his  brother  Andrew 
to  Jcsui  (John  L  40-42)»  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Cephas 
(Aram,  cepha,  Hcb.  ceph,  'a  rock'),  which  surname,  in  its 
Creek  equivalent  (Gr.  petros,  'rock'),  superseded  his  original 
name  of  .Simon.  His  after  life  is  divided  into  two  periods  by 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  In  the  former  period  he  exhibited 
much  ra^lmcHH  in  forming  opinions  and  forwardness  in  avowing 
llicm,  great  bolducs»  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  which, 
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however,  dwindled  into  cowardice  when  the  danger  was  better 
realised,  and  a  great  deal  of  fickleness  combined  with  an  ardent 
attachment  to  his  Master  and  undoubted  zeal  {cf.  Mat.  xiv. 
28^  31,  xvL  22-23,  xxvi.  33-35.  69-75,  Mark  viii.  29,  John  xiii. 
6-10}.  After  the  crucifixion  and  his  own  fall  P.  appears  a 
changed  man.  His  former  impulsiveness,  rashness,  and  for- 
wardness are  replaced  by  dignity,  firmness,  sagacity,  and  pru- 
dence ;  and  his  attachment  to  his  Master  and  his  cause  is  odii- 
bited  less  in  word  than  in  deed.  Like  James  and  John,  P. 
enjoyed  a  peculiar  intimacy  with  Jesus  {cf,  Mark  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiv. 
33).  There  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  he  held  the  first  place 
among  the  apostles  during  the  lifetime  of  their  Master,  as  well 
as  afterwards.  Roman  writers  have  always  magnified  this  pre- 
eminence of  one  who,  they  assert,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome, 
in  seeking  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  over 
the  rest  ot  the  Church  ;  and  Protestant  writers,  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Papacy,  have  as  unfairly  denied  to  him  the  pre-eminence 
which  he  did  possess  till  he  disappears  from  sacred  history  after 
the  council  of  Acts  xv.  Of  his  after  life  nothing  is  known 
for  certain.  Inferences  from  the  Petrine  Epistles  have 
been  repeated  by  uncritical  writers  as  history.  Tnus  he  is  said 
to  have  laboured  in  Asia  Minor,  to  have  visited  Babylon  and 
Corinth,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  (crucifixion  head 
downwards)  at  Rome.  Eusebius  repeats  the  assertion  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  42,  and 
that  he  was  superintendent  of  the  church  there  for  twenty  (other- 
wise twenty-five)  years ;  and  Jerome  makes  him  bishop  for  the 
same  time.  The  whole  story  is  mere  tradition,  and  the  legend 
of  P.*s  crucifixion  is  obviously  coloured  by  a  desire  to  illustrate 
'  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  ; '  but  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  believing  that  P.,  the  foremost  Christian  of  his  time 
in  position  and  authority,  could  have  disappeared  from  the  world 
without  leaving  any  trace  or  memorial  of  himself. 

Peter,  Epistles  General  of^  are  two  in  number.  They  stand 
on  a  very  different  footing.  The  authenticity  of  the  First  Epistle 
is  attested  by  external  evidence  both  ancient  and  weighty,  and  it 
is  among  the  books  which  were  admitted  into  the  canon  fix>ra  the 
first.  The  internal  evidence  that  P.  was  the  author  has  been  much 
controverted.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  writer 
was  acquainted  with  and  made  a  certain  use  of  Pauline  ideas, 
phraseology,  and  doctrine,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Epistles  of  James 
and  John.  Accordingly,  while  the  Petrine  authorship  is  main- 
tained by  many  critics,  the  theory  held  by  others  is  that  the  writer 
was  an  eclectic ,  *  who  wished  to  present  the  practical  side  of  Paul- 
inism,  and  whose  free  elaboration  of  existing  ideas  and  writings 
resulted  in  a  peculiar  letter. '  As  to  the  time  when  the  Epistle  was 
written  critics  are  greatly  divided;  it  has  been  fixed  at  almost  any 
time  between  46  a.d.  and  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c  The  Epistle 
itself  professes  to  have  been  written  from  Babylon,  but  this  is 
probably  to  be  understood  mystically  as  Rome.  The  Second 
Epistle  is  in  a  different  position  from  the  first,  both  as  regards 
external  and  internal  evidence  for  the  Petrine  authorship.  It 
was  not  received  into  the  canon  till  the  Council  of  Hippo  (393), 
and  the  controversy  regarding  its  authenticity  has  been  revived 
in  modem  times.  It  is  asserted  that  the  writer  made  use  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  [cf,  ii.  iii.  with  Jude),  partly  copying  and  partly 
imitating ;  that  there  is  a  manifest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  make  himself  known  as  the  Apostle  Peter  {cf,  i. 
I,  13-18,  iii.  \,  15),  although  once,  in  using  the  words  of 
Jude  (17)  he  unconsciously  lays  aside  his  assumed  character 
(iii.  2) ;  that  there  are  several  indications  of  a  post-apostolic 
origin  (^.^.,  the  title  *  Scriptures,*  iii.  16,  the  doubts  about  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  iii.  4,  10-12,  the  use  of  heresy  already 
applied  to  doctrine,  ii.  i) ;  and  that  the  difference  in  diction  and 
style  between  the  two  Epistles  is  so  great  as  to  imply  dififerent 
authors.  On  these  grounds  many  critics  abandon  the  Petrine 
authorship,  although  there  are  not  wanting  able  scholars  who 
maintain  it.  There  are  no  clear  indications  in  itself  when  it  was 
written.  If  written  by  P.,  it  must  have  been  before  64  A.IX  ; 
but  some  critics  place  it  as  late  as  170  A. D. 

Peter  X,  Alexie'vitch,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
and  founder  of  the  greatness  of  Russia,  commonly  called 
Peter  the  Great,  son  of  the  Czar  Alexei  Michailovitch  by 
his  second  marriage,  with  Natalia  Narishkin,  was  bom  at 
Kolomanskoe-Selo,  a  village  near  Moscow,  joih  May  1672.  By 
right  he  should  have  succeeded  his  elder  half-brother,  Feodor 
111.,  in   1682,   but  he  was   forced    to  yield  to  the  ambitious 
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intrignes  of  his  half-sister  Sophia,  who,  aided  by  a  revolt  of  the 
Strditxes  which  she  had  excited,  divided  the  government,  under 
her  own  guardianship,  between  P.  and  his  weak-minded  half- 
brother  Ivan.  Sophia  ruled  with  her  favourite  Wassilij  Galizyn 
as  6rst  minister,  while  P.  received  his  education  from  a  Genevese 
named  Lefort,  who  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  the  art  of  war 
and  of  Western  civilisation,  and  quietly  contributed  to  develop  a 
manly,  reforming  spirit,  thou^  suffenng  him  to  run  into  gross 
sensual  excesses.  In  1689  F.  married  a  noble  Russian  kdy, 
Ettdoxia  Feodorovna  Lapuchin.  Sophia,  perceiving  his  great 
iacolties,  and  fearing  she  would  soon  become  superfluous,  resolved, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Strelitzes,  to  rid  herself  of  P. ;  but  her  plot 
failed,  and  she  was  forced  to  enter  a  doister.  P.  now  (1089) 
became  sole  ruler,  as  Ivan  contented  himself  with  the  imperial  title. 
AU  his  energies  were  now  bent  to  introduce  Russia,  hitherto  little 
differing  from  an  Asiatic  state,  among  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  bring  its  half-barbarous  people  under  die  influence  of 
European  civilisation.  With  the  aid  of  Lefort  and  a  Scotchman 
namea  Gordon,  he  formed  an  army  on  the  European  system, 
invited  skilled  workmen  from  abroad,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  fleet  After  a  war  with  Turkey  (1696)  in  which  he  sub- 
dued Azov  (fonnally  yielded  to  him  at  the  Peace  of  Carlovics  in 
1699X  and  the  suppression  of  a  new  conspinucy  u;ainst  his  life 
by  the  Strditses  and  certain  Russian  nobles  in  1^7,  P.  under- 
took in  April  of  the  latter  year  a  journey  to  Gennany,  Holland 
(where,  as  a  common  workman  at  Zaardam,  he  learned  ship- 
building), and  England,  but  was  suddenly  readied  from  the 
latter  country  to  suppress  another  insurrection  of  the  Strditzes. 
On  his  return  he  found  they  had  been  already  quelled  by 
Gordon ;  but  he  used  the  opportunity  to  extirpate  this  turbulent 
corps,  putting  them  to  death  en  masse.  His  wife,  whom  he 
perhaps  unjustly  bdieved  to  be  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  was 
divorced  and  driven  to  a  doister.  From  1700  to  172 1  r.  was 
an  active  member  of  the  combination  against  Karl  XII.  (q.  v.) 
of  Sweden,  tmd  prosecuted  with  great  patience  his  favourite 
plan  of  forming  a  great  Russian  harbour  on  the  Baltic,  as 
through  the  Turkiw  war  he  had  gained  access  to  the 
Black  Sea.  At  Narva,  in  1700,  he  felt  the  superiority 
of  the  Swedes  in  the  art  of  war,  but  he  prudently  availed  him- 
sdf  of  Karl's  absence  with  his  army  in  Poland  to  overrun 
the  Swedish  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  and  founded  (1703)  the 
new  capital,  St  Petersburg.  His  victory  over  Karl  at  Pultava 
(q.  V.)  in  1709  was  his  crowning  success.  During  the  Swedish 
war  P.  beoime  acquainted  with  Catharine  (see  Catharine  L), 
whom  he  married  privately  (i  707),  and  afterwards  publidy  (1712), 
she,  in  a  second  war  with  Turkey,  having  delivered  him  from 
great  distress — surrounded  at  the  river  Pruth  in  an  incursion 
into  Moldavia— by  bribing  the  Grand  Vizier,  so  that  P.  escaped 
from  the  utmost  danger  with  the  loss  of  Azov  (1711).  At  the 
peace  of  Nystad  in  1721  P.  obtained  from  Sweden  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ingermanland,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Viborg  in 
Finland.  In  the  same  vear  he  took  the  title  of  '  Emperor  of 
all  the  Rttssias,'  offered  him  by  the  Senate,  a  body  which  P. 
had  created  to  dieck  the  power  of  the  Bojars.  He  nad  already 
(1720),  in  order  to  curb  the  deigy,  who  kept  the  common 
people  in  ignorance,  abolished  the  patriarchal  dignity,  and 
estaolished  the  'Holy  Administrative  Synod,*  of  whidi  he 
himself  was  the  head.  In  1722  he  decreed  that  the  appointment 
of  his  successor  should  henceforth  rest  with  the  emperor  himself, 
a  step  occasioned  by  his  unfriendly  relations  witn  Alexd,  his 
son  by  his  first  marriage,  to  whom  many  that  were  dissatisfied 
with  r.'a  thoroughgoing  reforms  attached  themsdves.  After 
a  bloody  war  (1722-23)  P.  tore  from  Persia  the  provinces  of 
Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Astrabad,  with  the  towns  Derbent 
and  Baku.  His  reforms  extended  to  aU  departments  of  the 
state ;  he  liberally  supported  manufactures  and  mining,  promoted 
trade  by  making  harbouza  and  canals^  and  founded  several 
higher  schools,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg, 
&C.  Butjgenezal  diffusion  ot  intelligence  was  hindered  by  serf- 
dom, for  P.  did  nothing  directly  for  the  peasant  class,  and  even 
the  culture  of  the  lugher  ranks  of  the  people  was  of  a  merely 
external  kind.  The  French  fiishions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
oooit  were  constantly  broken  through  by  the  natural  rudeness 
consequent  on  P.'a  education  and  surroundings.  He  had  a 
powerful  hdper  in  the  government  in  Menchikofi'  (q.  v.).  A 
painfiil  strangury,  chiefly  due  to  his  immoderate  use  of  bimndy, 
with  a  tevere  dull  caught  by  leaping  into  the  water  in  the  mkut 
of  winter  to  help  a  stranded  shia  caused  his  death  (8th  Februazy 
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1725),  in  his  fifty-third  year.  The  migh^  task  which  P.  set  him- 
self  was  to  substitute  for  the  miserably  incongruous  administra- 
tion of  the  old  Muscovite  Czan  a  symmetrical  bureaucratic 
machine^  modelled  on  the  newest  principles  of  political  sdence. 
For  this  work  he  had  no  tedmical  knowledge,  no  requisite 
material,  no  suitable  foundation ;  nothing  but  his  own  uncon- 
querable genius  and  Titanic  energy.  His  attempts  at  construc- 
tion were  little  more  than  a  series  of  failures ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  labours  he  was  snatched  away  suddenly,  bequeathing  the 
great  task  to  his  successors.  A  supreme  autocrat  by  position 
and  nature,  he  was  regardless  of  the  daims  of  noble  birth  and 
long  pedigree,  and  threw  open  the  service  of  the  state  to  men 
of  all  ranks.  Maxiy  of  his  chief  coadjutors  were  not  even  of 
Russian  iieunily.  '  Count  Yaguzhinski,  long  one  of  the  foremost 
officers  in  the  state,  was  tl^  son  of  a  poor  sacristan ;  Count 
Devier  was  a  Portuguese  by  birth  and  had  been  a  cabin-boy ; 
Baron  Shafirof  was  a  Jew ;  Hannibal,  who  died  with  the  lank  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  was  a  negro  who  had  been  bought  in 
Constantinople ;  and  his  Serene  Highness  Prince  MendukofT 
began  life,  it  was  said,  as  a  baker's  apprentice.'  The  dignified 
oruodox  Muscovites  were  scandalised  by  P.'s  wanton  outrage  of 
all  the  traditional  conceptions  of  propriety  and  etiquette,  and 
some  of  them  sa^>ected  that  he  was  not  the  Czar  at  all,  but 
Antichrist  in  disguise.  But  P.  served  the  state  with  unfla^ing 
zeal — as  a  common  artisan  when  he  thought  it  necessary — and 
he  insisted  on  all  his  subjects  doing  likewise,  under  pain  of  mer- 
ciless punishment  And  if  he  was  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  he 
firedy  exposed  himself  to  dancer  and  drudgery.  Bv  his  first 
marriage  P.  was  the  father  of  the  Alexd  mentioned  above,  and 
by  his  second  of  a  daughter  Anna  (married  to  Duke  Karl  Friedrich 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  from  whom  is  descended  the  present  imperial 
family),  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  On  the  centenary  of  his 
accession  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  P.  by  Falconet  was  un- 
covered at  St  Petersburg.  It  is  placed  on  a  large  block  of 
granite,  with  the  inscription,  '  Petro  Primo  Catherina  Secunda 
MDCCUCXiiL'  See  Halem,  Btographie P*s des  Gr,  (Miinst  and 
Leips.  i8o3<-5) ;  Bergmann,  P,  der  Gr,  als  Mensch  und  Regent 
(Riga  and  Mittau,  6  vols.  1823-30) ;  S^r,  Histcire  de  Russie 
et  de  Pierre-U-Grand  (Par.  2d  ed.  1829) ;  Ustralov,  Istoria 
Zarsiwuania  Petra  Velikavo  (St.  Peters.  6  vols.  1855-63),  as  also 
the  Biographies  by  Gordon,  Voltaire,  &c.  Tlu  Diary  of  P,  the 
Great  till  the  Pecue  ofNystadt  is  very  important,  and  Mackenzie 
Wallace's  Russia  (1877)  contains  a  good  account  of  his  life  work. 
—P.  IL,  Alezievitctt,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  1727-30^ 
son  of  Peter  the  Great's  son  Alexd  and  Charlotte  Christine 
Sophie  of  Brunswick,  bom  23d  October  171 5,  ascended  the 
throne  with  the  aid  of  Menchikoff',  and  was  ruled  first  by  him, 
and  after  his  banishment  by  Ivan  DolgoroukL  His  short  reign 
was  uneventfuL  He  was  about  to  marry  Dolgorouki's  sister, 
when  he  was  cut  off"  by  small-pox  (9th  February  1703).— > 
P.  m.,  Feodorovitoh,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  son 
of  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp  and  Aiina, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  called  properly  Karl  P.  Ulrich, 
was  bom  at  Kid,  21st  February  1728.  He  became  Duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp  on  his  frither's  death  in  1739.  After  his  aunt 
Elizabeth  (i8th  November  1742)  appointed  him  Grand  Duke 
and  her  successor,  P.  joined  the  Greek  Church,  and  married 
(1st  September  174O  his  second  cousin,  Sophie  Auguste  Frede- 
rika  of^  Anhalt-2£erD8t,  the  afterwards  so  fiimous  Catharine  II. 
He  ascended  the  throne  on  Elizabeth's  death  (5th  January  1762), 
and  soon  became  hated  through  unpopular  underukings  abroad 
(his  connection  during  the  Seven  Yean'  War  with  Friedrich  II. 
of  Prussia,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  admiration,  and  his  prepara- 
tion for  war  with  Denmark  to'  regain  the  Gottorp  part  of 
Holstein),  and  his  arbitrary  and  unodled-for  dianges  at  home. 
He  relaxed  the  system  of  P.  the  Great,  and  conferred  various 
privileges  on  the  noblesse,  abolishing  the  principle  of  obligatory 
service  in  their  fiivour  in  1762.  His  conduct  to  his  consort  was 
heartless,  and  with  his  Holstein  officers  he  gave  himself  up  to 
debauchery  and  excess.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  aeainst  turn, 
and  after  a  reign  of  half  a  year  he  was  in  the  night  ot  the  8-9th 
July  deposed  and  imprisoned,  and  on  the  17th  was  murdered  at 
the  Castle  of  Ropsha,  near  St.  Petersburg.  The  partial  aboli- 
tion of  obligatory  service  had  naturally  revived  among  the 
peasants  the  nope  of  emandpation  from  serfiige,  and  they  dung 
to  the  belief  that  the  Czar  had  escaped  the  conspirators  and  was 
in  hiding.  A  Cossack  pretender,  odled  Pngatchef,  appeared  on 
the  Don,  and  began  a  bloody  campaign  with  the  idea  of  found* 
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ing  a  peasant  empire  {muzhitskoe  is&rsto)^  but  he  had  neither 
tact  nor  energy  enough  to  realise  such  a  scheme.  After  a  series 
of  defeats  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  revolt  was  quelled. 
See  Lavaux,  Hisioire  de  Pierre  II L  (Par.  3  vols.  1799). 

Pe'terboroagh,  a  city  and  episcopal  see  of  England,  in 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nene,  and  on  the  border 
of  the  fens,  764  miles  N.N.W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  Its  great  architectural  feature  is  the  cathedral,  a  regular 
cruciform  building  of  Norman  and  Early  English  character,  with  a 
remarkably  beautiful  W.  front,  formed  by  three  deeply  recessed 
arches,  supported  by  triangular  piers  faced  with  clustered  shafts, 
and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  and  richly-sculptured  pediment  and 
cross.  This  noble  structure  was  mainly  erected  1 1 17-1237,  but  is 
in  part  of  much  later  date,  the  E.  aisle,  which  is  in  Perpendicular 
style,  not  being  completed  till  1 528.  At  each  end  of  the  W.  front 
is  a  lofty  turret  156  feet  high,  flanked  at  the  angles  by  shafts,  and 
crowned  with  spires.  The  central  tower  or  lantern  is  150  feet 
high.  The  wooden  inner  roof  of  the  nave  and  great  transepts 
is  decorated  with  paintings  of  kings,  bishops,  and  grotesques. 
Having  an  extreme  length  of  476  feet,  the  cathedral  is  203  broad 
at  the  great  transepts ;  the  nave  and  aisles  are  7S  feet  broad, 
and  the  height  of  the  inner  roof  78  feet.  At  the  W.  end  there 
is  a  range  of  interesting  monastic  buildings.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Catharine  of  Aragon ;  but  the  remains  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  were  removed  hence  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1612.  Other  buildings  are  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  First 
Pointed  style  (1861),  a  training  college  for  the  dioceses  of  P. 
and  Lincoln  (1866),  and  a  corn  exchange  in  Italian  style.  P. 
has  large  steam  flour-mills  and  railway  works,  while  there  is  an 
increasing  trade  in  grain,  coal,  timber,  lime,  bricks,  &c.  Be- 
sides the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  North-Westem,  Eastern 
Counties,  and  Midland  lines  contribute  to  the  traffic  of  P., 
which  is  also  accessible  to  small  vessels  by  the  Nene.  Two 
very  important  fairs  are  held  here  on  the  loth  July  and  2d 
October  respectively.  P.  sends  two  members  to  Parliament, 
and  publishes  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  (1871)  17,434.  A 
Benedictine  abbey  was  founded  here  in  the  second  half  of  the 
7th  c.  by  the  Mercian  king  Peada,  son  of  Penda,  and  his  brother 
and  successor,  Wulfere.  It  was  originally  called  Medeshamstede 
(*  the  meadow  homestead  '),  and  the  circumstances  relating  to  its 
erection,  consecration,  and  endowment,  are  recorded  at  unusual 
length  in  the  Chronicle,  In  870  this  abbey,  along  with  those  of 
Crowland  and  Ely,  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  only  to  be 
restored  on  a  grander  scale  in  966-971.  The  town  was  some- 
times called  Gildenburgh,  because  a  part  of  the  minster  roofs  had 
been  gilded  by  Abbot  Leofric ;  but  as  the  great  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  it  finally  took  and  retained  the  name  of  P. 
At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  (1537),  P.  Abbey,  among 
the  most  magnificent  then  existing,  was  selected  as  the  sent  of 
one  of  the  new  bishops,  and  the  buildings  were  preserved  entire. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Parliamentary  forces  defaced  the  monu- 
ments in  the  cathedral,  destroyed  part  of  the  cloisters,  the 
chapter-house,  and  the  episcopal  palace.  See  History^  Topo- 
f:raphy,  6r*e.f  oj  Northamptonshire^  by  Francis  Whellan  &  Co. 
(2d  ed.  1874). 

Peterborough,  Earl  of.     See  Mordaunt,  Charles. 

Pe'terhead,  a  seaport  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  most  east- 
erly town  in  Scotland,  is  built  on  a  rocky  peninsula  3  miles  N. 
of  Buchanness  Lighthouse,  44  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aberdeen  by 
rail.  Part  of  the  town  called  Keith  Inch  is  an  island,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  canal  between  the  S.  and  N. 
harbour,  over  which  there  is  a  drawbridge.  On  this  island  there 
formerly  stood  a  castle  of  the  Keith  family.  Earl  Marishall 
created  P.  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1593.  The  lands  were  forfeited 
in  1 71 5,  and  in  1728  were  purchased  by  the  Merchant  Maiden 
Hospital,  (one  of  the  E<linbur^h  Merchant  Company  corpora- 
tions) for  jf  3420,  the  annual  rental  being  £,2^^,  The  rental  of 
this  and  some  subsequent  purchases  is  now  (1878)  over  ;f  5000 
per  annum  ;  but  this  return  b  the  result  of  large  expenditure  and 
lil)eral  improvements  by  the  governors  of  the  Merchant  Maiden 
Hospital,  who  are  still  the  superiors  of  the  town  and  proprietors 
of  the  estate.  The  valuation  of  the  burgh  for  1877  was  ^ 29.7 18. 
In  front  of  the  townhouse  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  the  cele- 
brated Field- Marshal  Keith  of  the  Prussian  service.  The 
statue  was  the  gift  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany ;  the 
pedestal  was  subscribed  for  by  the  inhabitants.  During  the 
last  few  years  a  number  of  important  buildings  have  been 
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erected,  a  music  hall,  courthouse,  several  new  churches,  &c. 
A  pretty  cemetery  of  about  3i  acres  has  been  made  by  the 
Merchant  Maiden  Hospital.  It  was  formally  opened  on  15th 
July  1869,  and  the  governors  have  expended  about  ;£'3cxx> 
upon  it.  AU  the  buildings  in  P.  are  constructed  of  the  well- 
known  red  granite  for  which  P.  is  famous.  Granite  quarrying 
affords  work  for  many  hundreds  of  men ;  there  are  two  polish- 
ing works,  at  which  many  public  monuments  for  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  executed.  The  N.  and  S.  harbours  arc 
connected  by  a  canal,  which  enables  vessels  to  leave  in  differ- 
ent winds.  A  new  or  third  harbour,  with  a  new  concrete  pier, 
called  Port  Henry  harbour,  was  completed  in  1878,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  carried  out  for  deepening  the  S.  harbour,  which 
will  then  enable  vessels  to  enter  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  P.  has 
long  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  Greenland  and  herring  fisheries. 
Between  700  and  800  boats  usually  fish,  but  when  the  harbour 
improvements  are  completed  there  will  be  accommodation  for  a 
much  larger  number.  There  are  several  shipbuilding  yards,  at 
which  in  1876  four  vessels  of  838  tons  were  built  The  present 
tonnage  of  the  port  is  about  7000  tons.  In  1876  there  cleared 
798  vessels  of  65,834  tons,  and  entered  800  of  63,717  tons. 
There  is  a  large  export  trade  in  granite,  grain,  fish,  &c  Pop. 
(1871)  8535  ;  (1878)  over  10,000.  Along  with  Elgin,  Kintore, 
Cullen,  Banflf,  and  Inverugie  it  sends  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  is  also  the  returning  burgh  for  East  Aberdeenshire. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Ravenscraig  and 
Inverugie,  and  the  far-famed  Bullers  of  Buchan.  The  river 
Ugie  falls  into  the  sea  about  2  miles  N.  of  P.,  and  affords  excel- 
lent rod-fishing  for  several  miles  up  the  river. 

Pe'terloo  Massacre,  a  name  given  to  the  dispersal  by  an 
armed  force  of  a  large  popular  gathering  which  met  at  St. 
Peter's  Field,  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Six  persons  were  killed  and  several  others 
wounded.    See  Miss  Martineau's  History  of  the  Thirty  Years  Peace. 

Pe'termann,  August,  a  celebrated  geographical  writer  and 
cartographer,  was  born  at  Bleicherode,  near  Erfurt,  April  18, 
1822,  and  educated  first  at  Nordhausen,  and  after  1839  at  the 
geographical  school  founded  by  Berghaus  at  Potsdam.  After 
working  for  Berghaus,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1 845,  and  was 
there  employed  on  Keith  Johnson's  physical  atlas.  In  1847  he 
removed  to  London,  and  became  known  as  a  contributor  to  the 
AthnuEurn  and  Encyclopadia  Britannica  on  such  subjects  as 
the  Franklin  search,  the  travels  of  Barth,  Overweg,  Vogcl,  &c 
He  was  appointed  first  editor  of  the  Alittheilungen  aus  Justus 
Perthes  Geographischer  Anstalt  in  1 854,  and  has  since  rendered 
that  periodical  famous  throughout  the  world  for  scientific  method 
and  thoroughness,  as  well  as  for  freshness  and  range  of  informa- 
tion. Many  of  its  maps  are  from  his  own  hand,  and  on  the 
subject  especially  of  Arctic  exploration  he  has  contributed  many 
valuable  articles  (see  also  Macvtillan  for  January  1877).  Of  his 
colleagues,  the  best  known  are  Ernst  Behm,  and  Hermann 
Wagner  (now  a  professor  at  Konigsberg).  Among  P.'s  finer 
maps  are  those  of  Australia  (9  sheets)  and  the  United  States  (6 
sheets),  many  in  Stieler^s  Hand  Atlas  (new  cd.  1 874),  and  one 
of  the  Eastern  States  of  the  American  Union  in  the  Mittheilungen 
(Part  xi.,  1877). 

Peter's,  St.,  Church,  at  Rome,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  five- 
aisled  basilica,  erected  by  Constantine  and  Helena  (306)  over 
the  grave  of  St.  Peter  and  near  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 
This  older  structure,  in  which  Karl  the  Great  was  crowned  by 
Leo  HI.  (800),  had  become  so  dilapidated  that  in  1450  Nicho- 
las V.  began  to  build  a  new  tribune  from  the  design  of  Rossel- 
lini.  The  work  languished  for  fifiy  years  after  Nicholas's  death, 
till  Julius  II.  committed  its  execution  toBramante,  and  laid  anew 
foundation-stone,  April  18,  1506.  Bramante  was  succeeded  by 
Rafiael,  Peruzzi,  Michael  Angelo  (1546-64),  Vignola,  and  Gia- 
como  dclla  Porta,  and  the  new  church  was  consecrated  by 
Urban  VIII.,  November  18,  1626.  At  the  close  of  the  I7lh  c. 
;f  10,000,000  had  been  expended  on  St.  P.,  and  the  new  sacristy 
added  by  Pius  VI.  (1775-99)  cost  ;{['i 80,000  more.  The  pre- 
sent expense  of  maintenance  is  about  ;f  7500  a  year.  Built  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  St.  P.  is  the  largest  and  grandest  of 
all  the  churches  of  Christendom.  It  covers  an  area  of  26,163 
sq.  yards,  the  total  length  of  its  interior  being  205  yards,  of  the 
transept  1 50  yards;  whilst  the  nave  is  150,  and  the  Dome 
(q.  v.)  435  feet  in  height.     The  fa9ade  is  123  yards  long  and 
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165  feet  high.  Within,  the  church  contains  30  altars  and  148 
cofamns,  and  is  adorned  by  countless  statues,  mosaics,  and  other 
decorations.  Among  the  most  striking  objects  are  Bemini*s 
bronze  baldachins,  95  feet  high,  surmounting  the  High  Altar ; 
the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  a  work  of  the  5th  c  ;  a  •  Pieta ' 
by  Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  monument  to  Pius  VI.  by  Canova, 
to  Pius  VII.  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  to  Pius  VIII.  by  Tenerani. 
See  Fergusson  8  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Architecture  (4 
vols.  Lond.  1875),  and  St.  Peter's  and  St,  PauVs  by  K  Oldfield 
(Lond.  1877). 

Peters,  Hugh,  the  regicide,  bom  at  Fowey,  Cornwall,  in 
'559i  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  M.A. 
(1622).  He  first  went  on  the  stage,  then  taking  orders,  held 
the  lectureship  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  till  an  intri&[ue  with 
a  married  woman  forced  him  to  fly  to  Rotterdam,  wnence  in 
1634  he  sailed  for  America.  He  was  pastor  for  five  years  at 
Salem,  returned  to  England  in  1641,  became  Cromwell's  chap- 
lain, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Charles  I.  Kennet  even  maintains  that  he  was  one  of  the 
masked  executioners.  At  the  Restoration  P.  was  exempted 
from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  hanged  with  nine  others, 
October  16, 1660.  He  was  author  of  Lectiones  in  Psedmos  (1647), 
and  Last  Legacy  to  an  Only  Child  (1660).  See  Samuel  Peters' 
Nistory  of  the  Rev,  H.  P.  (New  York,  1807). 

Pe'tersburg,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Virginia,  U.S.,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Appomatox  River,  12  miles  Ttom  its  mouth, 
and  23  S.  of  Richmona  by  rail  It  has  twenty-four  churches,  a 
public  park  called  Poplar  Lawn,  a  theatre,  four  newspapers,  and 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  and  iron  and  wood  wares. 
In  1875  it  exported  3,266,804  lbs.  of  tobacco,  36  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  freight  export  of  that  article  from  the  United  States ; 
the  revenue  paid  on  the  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  city  was 
$8x2,345.  The  exports  also  included  26,240  barrels  of  flour, 
39,648  bales  of  cotton,  and  108,000  bushels  of  peanuts.  Pop. 
(1870)  18,95a  Its  heroic  defence  by  General  Lee  against  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Grant,  the  last  great  event  in  the 
Civil  War,  procured  for  it  the  title  of  '  the  last  city  of  the  Con- 
federacy.' The  actual  siege  extended  from  19th  June  1864  to 
3d  April  1865.  'The  bloody  battle  of  the  crater'  (30th  July) 
was  only  one  of  a  series  of  attempts  to  take  the  city  by  storm. 
Six  days  after  evacuating,  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomatox,  and 
thus  ended  the  war. 

Pe'tenburg,  St.    See  St.  Petersburg. 

Peter's  College,  St.,  Gambridge,  commonly  known  as 
Peterhonse,  is  the  oldest  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  having  been 
founded  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1 257.  It  is 
governed  by  a  master,  and  has  fourteen  fellowships  and  twenty- 
one  scholarships,  viz.,  four  of  ;f  80,  nine  of  ;£6o,  one  of  £$0, 
four  of  £^0,  and  three  of  ;f  30,  all  of  them  tenable  till  their 
holders  are  of  standing  to  taSce  their  B.A.  The  fellowships, 
three  of  which  are  clerical,  are  tenable  for  life  by  unmarried,  and 
for  twelve  years  by  married  fellows.  St.  P.'s  C.  presents  to  ten 
livings,  and  in  1877  had  156  members  of  the  senate,  37  under- 
graduates, and  228  members  on  the  boards. 

Peter's  Pence.  When  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Rome,  the  English  began  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  that  city,  and  sent  their  sons  thither  to  be  educated.  For 
the  support  of  these  pilgrims  and  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
Ofia,  the  great  Mercian  king  (758-796),  imposed  on  his 
subjects  a  tax  of  a  silver  penny,  payable  by  every  family  possess- 
ing land  or  cattle  of  the  yearly  value  of  thirty  pence,  which 
was  called  St  Peter's  penny;  the  Pope  being  identified  with 
SL  Peter,  who  was  understood,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  been 
the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  (see  St.  Peter).  At  a  later  period 
this  tax  took  the  form  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Pope,  which 
in  the  time  of  King  John  amounted  to  ;£'i99,  8s. ;  and  which  was 
paid  by  other  countries  as  well  as  England.  The  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  to  continue  the  payment 
of  P.  P.  was  one  of  the  first  overt  symptoms  of  that  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Rome  which  began  to  be  expressed  in  the  15th  c,  and 
culminated  in  the  Reformation.  In  England  Edward  III.  first 
refused  to  pay  the  tribute,  which  was  finally  discontinued  under 
Hciuy  VIIL  In  modem  times,  especially  since  the  Pope  was 
deprived  of  his  temporalities,  P.  P.  has  been  to  a  certain  extent 
revived  under  ^e  form  of  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
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Pe'terefleld,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Winchester,  and  a  station  on  the  South- Western  Railway.  It 
is  clean,  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  has  two  banks,  a  literary 
institute,  com  exchange  (erected  1866),  and  an  educational 
institution  called  Churcher's  College,  founded  1722,  with  an 
income  oi£6oo,  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  fourteen 
boys.  The  church,  which  is  Norman,  has  a  square  tower  with 
six  bells,  and  dates  from  the  12th  c.  P.  returns  a  member  to 
Parliament.     Pop.  (1871)  6104. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  bom  at  Amiens  about  1050,  served 
under  the  Comte  de  Boulogne  in  the  Flemish  war  (1071),  and 
afterwards  married,  but  his  wife  dying,  he  retired  to  a  monastery, 
and  thence  to  a  hermitage.  In  1093  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  where  his  zeal  was  kindled  by  the  sight  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  hands  of  infidels  and  of  their  cruelty  to 
Christian  pilgrims.  Furnished  by  the  Patriaich  Simeon  with 
credentials  to  Pope  Urban  II.  and  the  princes  of  Christendom,  P. 
traversed  a  great  part  of  Europe  preaching  the  first  Crusade  in 
churches,  highways,  and  market-places.  At  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont (1095)  his  wild  harangue  drew  from  the  assembled  multi- 
tude the  cry  of  '  (jod  wills  it.'  Early  in  1096  the  second  popular 
expedition,  headed  by  P.  himself,  followed  in  the  wake  of  Walter 
the  Penniless,  fighting  its  way- through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  Greeks  gUidly  furnished  the  means  of 
transport  across  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  plain  of  Nicaea,  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  alike  barred  the  further  advance  of  the 
undisciplined  rabble,  and  P.  led  back  to  Constantinople  3000  out 
of  60,000  followers.  With  this  remnant  he  joined  the  army 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  shared  in  the  victorious  march  on 
Antioch.  There,  in  1097,  some  of  the  Crusaders  resolved  to 
return  home,  P.  among  the  number,  but  Tancred  withheld  him, 
reproaching  him  with  abandoning  the  enterprise  he  had  himself 
originated.  Accordingly  P.  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem (1099),  and  was  chosen  by  Amould,  the  new  patriarch,  for 
his  vicar-general.  When  he  returned  to  Europe  is  not  known, 
but  he  died  in  the  Abbey  of  Neu-Montier,  which  he  had 
founded  at  Huy  in  Belgium,  on  7th  July  x  1 15.  See  Crusades  ; 
Schachert's  Peter  von  Amiens  (Bcx\.  1819) ;  and  H.  Prat's  Pierre 
VErmite  et  la  Premih-e  Croisade  (Par.  1840). 

Peterwar^dein,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Austria,  in 
the  Servian-Banatic  frontier,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Danube,  and  on  its  ri|[ht  bank,  42  miles  N.W.  of  Belgrade.  It 
is  connected  by  a  fortified  bridge  of  boats  with  the  Hungarian 
town  of  Neusatz,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube,  which  is 
here  700  feet  wide,  and  50  to  60  feet  deep.  On  a  rock,  of  which 
three  sides  are  isolated,  stand  the  upper  fortress  and  homwork, 
and  at  its  base  the  lower,  including  the  town,  which  consists  of 
one  main  street,  and  two  parallel  with  it.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  arsenal,  with  man^  Turkish  trophies,  the  command- 
ant's residence,  and  the  Cathohc  church.  The  fortress  is  capable 
of  containing  10,000  men.  Pop.  of  the  town  (1869),  5497.  P.  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Peter  the  Hermit's  having 
marshalled  here  the  armies  for  the  first  crusade.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Prince  Eugene's  victory  over  the  Turks,  5th  August  17 16. 

Peth'eriok,  John,  an  African  traveller,  of  English  parent- 
age, was  bom  in  1820,  entered  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali  as  a 
mining  engineer  in  1845,  ^^'^  became  a  merchant  in  1849  at 
Khartum,  where  he  was  made  British  consul  He  subsequently 
made  two  journeys  (1857-58  and  1861-63)  in  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Nile  and  the  Bahr-el-Chasal,  its  great  western  tributary. 
He  published  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Central  Africa  in  1861, 
and  has  since  sent  home  much  valuable  geographical  intelli- 
gence. Schweinfurth  savs  P.  was  *'  the  first  to  open  mercantile 
transactions  with  the  tribes  of  those  remote  regions.'— Cathe- 
rine P.,  the  wife  and  the  faithful  companion  of  the  traveller  on 
his  last  journey,  died  at  St  Goran,  Cornwall,  in  1877. 

Pe'tiole.    See  Leaves. 

Petion  de  Villeneuve,  Jdr6me,  was  bom  at  Chartres  in 
1753,  and  first  comes  into  notice  as  an  advocate,  who  was 
returned  for  his  native  town  to  the  States  General  of  1789.  Hav- 
ing a  turn  for  diffuse  speeches,  he  bored  his  way  into  notice  and 
even  obtained  a  considerable  hold  upon  public  opinion,  his 
advocacy  being  associated  with  the  most  extreme  form  of  re- 
publicanism. With  Mirabeau  he  frequently  debated,  outstripping 
him  in  hatred  of  monarchy  and  in  vehemence  for  the  rights  of 
men.     P.  was  one  of  the  most  unbridled  speakers  against  Marie 
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Antoinette,  and  a  conspicuoos  Jacobite.  At  the  end  of  1790  he 
was  elected  parliamentary  president.  Withal  he  earned  among 
his  friends  the  title  P,  le  Vertumx,  He  was  appointed  (June 
1 791)  president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  Paris,  and  was  one  of 
the  deputies  who  brought  back  the  king  from  Varennes,  a  task 
which  he  accomplished  with  singular  brutality.  On  the  30th 
September  he  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph  at  the  end  of 
the  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  following 
November  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Paris,  the  court  assenting  in 
order  to  frustrate  Lafayette.  His  administration  lasted  a  year, 
and  was  marked  by  every  incitement  to  revolution.  After  the 
opening  of  the  Convention  P.  joined  the  Girondists,  and  being 
impeached  by  Robespierre,  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned.  He 
escaped  (1794)1  fled  towards  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  month  of 
Tune  was  found  dead,  half  eaten  by  wolves,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Emilion.  The  year  before  his  death  appeared  the 
(Euvres  de  P.,  containing  his  speeches  and  some  small  political 
Works.  See  Regnault-Warin's  Vie  deP.  (Bar-le-Duc,  1796),  and 
the  histories  of  Thiers,  Louis  Blanc,  Michelet,  and  Lamartine. 

Peti'tion.  The  right  of  the  English  subject  to  petition  the 
Crown  or  either  House  of  Parliament  appears  to  have  been 
held  from  very  early  times  a  radical  principle  of  the  political 
constitution  ;  but  in  the  struggle  during  the  1 7th  c  between  the 
Crown  and  Commons,  indirect  endeavours  to  check  the  practice 
were  made  on  both  sides.  Thus  the  first  Parliament  after  the 
Restoration,  remembering  those  tumultuous  assemblages  which 
had  overawed  their  predecessors  in  1 641,  passed  a  law  against 
disorderly  petitions.  It  provided  that  no  P.  should  be  presented 
for  alteration  of  any  law  affecting  the  Church  or  the  State 
without  the  order  of  three  justices  of  the  county,  or  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  grand  jury.  A  scheme  for  compelling  the  Crown, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  assemble  Parliament,  by  pouring 
in  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  thwarted  by  that 
monarch  in  an  artfully  drawn  up  proclamation  (see  London 
Gazette,  12th  October  1679),  in  which,  without  controverting 
the  principle  of  right,  he  shows  his  dislike  to  the  practice,  and 
encourages  magistrates  to  suppress  it.  Since  the  Revolution  of 
1 688,  however,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
subject's  right  of  P.  It  must,  however,  be  exercised  with 
decorum,  and  respectfully.  The  P.  requires  to  be  endorsed  and 
presented  either  by  a  member  of  the  House  to  which  it  is 
addressed,  or  by  an  important  municipal  corporation.  Petitions 
to  the  House  of  Commons  are  usually  referred  to  a  conmiittee, 
who  report  regarding  them,  lliere  are  some  cases  in  which  a 
P.  will  be  considerMl  by  the  House  of  Commons  only  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Crown.  These  arise  chiefly  when  the 
P.  regards  public  revenue.  In  earlier  times,  petitions  were 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  were  more  usually 
for  the  redress  of  private  than  of  public  wrongs. 

Petition  of  Bight,  a  statute  so  called  from  its  being  drawn 
in  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  was  prepared  in  the  famous 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1628.  It  was  based  upon 
four  grievances — ^the  exaction  of  money  under  the  name  of  loans, 
the  commitment  of  those  who  refused  compliance,  billeting  of 
soldiers  upon  private  persons,  and  commissions  to  try  military 
offences  by  martial  law.  The  statutes  which  had  established 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  were  recited  in  it,  and  their  most 
recent  violations  enumerated,  after  which  occurred  the  prayer, 
'  That  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift, 
loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common 
consent  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  none  be  called  to  answer 
or  take  such  oath,  or  to  give  attendance,  or  be  confined  or  other- 
wise molested  or  disquieted  concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal 
thereof;  and  that  no  freeman  in  any  such  manner  as  is  before- 
mentioned  be  imprisoned  or  detained ;  and  that  your  majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  that 
your  people  may  not  be  so  burthened  in  time  to  come  ;  and  that 
the  aforesaid  commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  may  be 
revoked  and  annulled  ;  and  that  hereafter  no  commission  of  the 
like  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any  person  or  persons  whatever  to 
be  executed  as  aforesaid,  lest  by  colour  of  them  any  of  your 
majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed  or  put  to  death  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  franchises  of  the  land.'  It  was  conceded  26th  June 
1628.     See  Hallam's  Cotutiiutionai  History  of  England. 

Peti'tio  Princip'ii  (Lat.  '  a  begging  of  the  principle '  or 
point  in  dispute),  is  the  name  given  in  logic  to  an  extremely 
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common  kind  of  faulty  reasoning,  in  which  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  assumed  in  the  premises  of  the  syllogism. 

Peto'fl,  S&ndor  (Alexander),  a  celebrated  Magyar  poet, 
was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Kiskoros,  Cumania,  Hungary,  31st 
December  1822.  His  youth  was  spent  first  as  a  common 
soldier,  then  as  a  strolling  player.  In  1843  ^^  Arst  attracted 
public  attention  through  some  poems  in  journals,  which  were 
collected  and  published  in  a  volume  in  1844,  ^^^  were  soon 
followed  by  the  mock-heroic  poem  A'  Helys^g  Kalapdcsa  (*  The 
Village  Hammer '),  the  historical  epic  Jdnos  Vith  (•  The  Hero  ' 
Janos,*  1845  ;  Ger.  trans,  by  Kertbeny,  Stuttg.  1850),  and 
several  volumes  of  lyrics.  From  1844  he  was  employed  as  co- 
editor  of  Divatlap,  and  in  1 847  with  Maurus  Jokai  undertook 
the  editorship  of  EUtkipek,  into  which  he  introduced  poems  and 
stories  of  peasant  life.  His  romance  A^  kdfUr"  kbtele  (Pest, 
1846;  Ger.  trans.  Halle,  1852)  was  less  successful.  He  also 
wrote  for  the  stage  his  7i>^r  und  Hydne  (Pest,  1846)  and  a 
translation  of  Shakespeare^s  Coriolanus  (1848).  P.'s  poems, 
especially  his  lyrics,  are  marked  hf  strong  colour,  and  are  in- 
stinct with  passion  and  fulness  of  life.  His  background  is  the 
scenery  and  popular  life  of  Hungary,  and  shows  imaginative 
power  in  every  detail.  He  is  the  Bums  of  Hungary,  and  by  far 
the  richest  and  raciest  of  its  poets.  A  patriotic  Maygar,  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  Pest  youth  in  1848  ;  his  Most  vagy  sohh 
('  Now  or  Never  *)  was  the  song  of  the  revolution.  During  the 
war  P.  acted  as  adjutant  to  Bem.  Meszaros's  displeasure  at  his 
unsoldierlike  appearance  induced  him  to  retire  in  May  1849,  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  Russians  he  returned  to  his  former  post, 
and  fell  (31st  July  1849)  at  the  battle  of  Szegesvar.  A  large 
number  of  the  spirited  war-songs  of  P.  are  collected  in  ffangok  a 
multbol {i%$i).  His  most  important  poems  have  been  translated 
into  German  by  Kertbeny  (4th  ed.  Frankf.  1866),  Szarvady  and 
Hartmann  (Darmst.  1 851),  andOpitz(2d  ed.  2  vols.  Frauenfeld, 
1868) ;  and  into  French  by  M.  Dozon  (Par.  1877).  Opitz  also 
translated  his  last  poem  {Der  Apostel,  Par.  1873).  I^O"  Ramon 
L.  Mainez  has  published  (Cadiz,  1877)  a  Spanish  translation  of 
a  number  of  his  shorter  pieces.  His  biography  has  been  written 
by  Chaffin  (Par.  1861)  and  by  Opitz  (Frauenf.  1868).  See  Sir 
John  Bowring's  translation  of  Selected  Poems  of  P,,  with  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  (Lond.  i866^ 

Pe'tra  (*rock,*  the  Greak  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Sclah, 
properly  Sela,  2  Kings  xiv.  7,  cf.  Judges  i.  36 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  12  ; 
Obad.  3),  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  about  70  miles  N.  by 
£.  of  Akaba,  in  the  midst  of  Mount  Seir  (Jos.  Ant,  iv.  4,  7), 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Edomites 
(q.  V.)  at  the  time  when  the  latter  were  conquered  by  Amaziali 
(B.C.  837-809)  King  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xiv.  7).  The  Israelites 
gave  to  the  city  the  name  of  Joktheel,  but  it  was  still  called 
Selah  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  (xvi.  i).  In  the  4th  c.  B.a,  now 
under  the  name  of  P,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Nabaiheans  (q.  v.), 
who  had  taken  possession  of  tlie  territoiy  of  the  Edomites,  and 
who  were  twice  unsuccessfully  attacked  (about  312  B.c)  by 
Antigonus,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  At 
this  period  P.  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  from  the  description  given  by  Strabo, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny,  and  from  the  appearance  of  its 
ruins  at  the  present  day,  it  was  a  city  lying  in  a  hollow  in  the 
bosom  of  a  mountain,  and  surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  The 
only  approach  was  by  a  narrow  ravine,  the  bed  of  a  stream 
which  flowed  through  the  midst  of  the  city.  The  area  of  the 
hollow,  which  was  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  was 
occupied  by  many  public  buildings,  the  ruins  of  which  prove 
them  to  have  been  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and  private 
dwellings.  There  were  also  bridges  over  the  stream,  and  a 
splendid  triumphal  arch.  But  as  this  area  was  very  limited,  in 
seeking  to  make  the  most  of  the  site,  which  was  of  priceless 
value  as  a  protection  in  those  times  of  constant  warfare  and 
plundering,  the  inhabitants  excavated  the  face  of  the  rocks 
enclosing  the  area  itself,  and  the  sides  of  the  ravines  which 
branch  out  in  all  directions,  forming  habitations,  temples,  and 
tombs.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  beginnings  of  the  city  were 
made  by  some  wandering  tribe  taking  possession  of  the  natural 
caves  in  the  limestone  rock,  which  suggested  the  makin?  of 
others  artificially.  But  at  any  rate  it  has  been  calculated  Uiat, 
were  all  the  excavations  thus  formed  ranged  in  regular  order, 
they  would  form  a  street  five  or  six  miles  long.  Besides,  ia 
some  places  they  are  in  several  '  storeys,'  and  sometimes  300  or 
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400  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  fronts  of  many  of 
them  were  enridied  with  a  variety  of  architectoral  ornaments, 
and  temples  were  constructed  in  this  way,  with  their  columns 
and  even  statuary  sculptured  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  so  that  the 
remarkable  contrast  was  presented  of  precipices,  which  towered 
in  natural  grandeur  to  the  height  of  600  or  700  feet,  having  their 
bases  wrought  into  splendid  piles  of  architecture,  rivallmg  in 
symmetry  and  beauty  the  finest  monuments  of  Grecian  art ;  the 
eifect  bong  still  further  heightened  by  the  brilliant  colours  of 
the  rock— ^ed,  purple,  yellow,  blue,  black,  and  white.  In  the 
1st  c  B.C.  P.  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  to 
which  it  gave  the  name  of  Petraea.  Being  annexed  to  the  Roman 
Empire  on  the  overthrow  of  that  kingdom  (105  A.D.),  its  com* 
mercial  prosperity  soon  began  to  decline,  although  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  (A.D.  1 17-138)  conferred  certain  privileges  on  it,  for 
which  the  inhabitants  gave  his  name  to  tneir  city.  The  last 
mention  of  P.  is  in  536,  the  date  of  a  council  at  Jerusalem  at 
which  its  bishop  was  present.  The  ruins  in  the  Wady  Musa, 
near  Mount  Hor,  were  first  identified  as  P.  by  the  traveller 
Burckhardt,  18 12.  See  his  Travds  in  Syria^  &c  (1822),  Robin- 
son's Bi^/,  Xesearckes  (2d  ed.  1856).  Laborde's  Voyage  de  tArabie 
Pkrie^  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine  (1874). 

Petrajr'ca,Frances'oo  (baptized  Traaoeoco  di  Petraooa), 
was  bom  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  July  20,  1304.  The  principal 
facts  of  his  earlier  life  we  have  from  himself  in  the  EpistU  to 
Posterity,  His  father,  banished  from  Florence  with  Dante  and 
other  Ghibellines,  settled  first  at  Piss,  and  then  at  Avignon,  the 
seat  of  the  Papal  court.  On  the  winding  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
or  sometimes  a  little  way  off  at  Carpentra^  the  son  learnt  '  a 
smattering  of  grammar,  and  as  much  of  dialectics  and  rhetoric  as 
the  age  could  i^ord.'  Seven  years  he  gave  to  the  study  of  law 
at  MontpelUer  and  Bologna — seven  years,  'not  spent,  but  lost' 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  returned  to  Avignon,  where  he 
tells  us  his  acquaintance  was  already  sought  by  men  of  eminence, 
particularly  by  his  staunch  and  powerful  friends,  the  Colonnas. 
What  were  P/s  means  of  subsistence  then  is  not  known :  his 
father,  dying  in  1326^  left  him  nothing  but  a  treasured  copy  of 
Cicero*s  works.  It  was  not  till  1330  that  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Colonna.  The  future  poet  and  scholar, 
as  one  of  his  letters  to  a  brother  reveals,  was  at  this  time  a  great 
dandy ;  but  he  was  also  the  most  refined  and  learned  man  in 
Avignon.  It  was  this  dandy,  in  his  pointed  shoes,  with  frizzled 
hair,  and  perfumed  cloak,  who  was  transformed  mto  a  great 

Set  in  the  church  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clara.  There,  in  the 
oly  Passion  week,  1327,  he  cast  eyes  on  Ugo  de  Sade*s  wife, 
Laura  de  Noves,  a  mere  girl  of  twenty,  and  very  beautiful  Bea- 
trice may  have  occasionally  glanced  in  love  on  her  devoted  Dante^ 
but  we  have  no  mention  of  the  faintest  encouraeement  accorded 
to  P.  by  Laura.  Speculation  regarding  her  has  been  baffled :  we 
only  know  that  she  lived  a  virtuous  wife  to  a  somewhat  eacacting 
husband,  to  whom  she  bore  a  large  family.  Therefore  in  the 
story  of  Laura  and  Petrarch  there  is  no  tragedy ;  all  is  ideal 
romance,  founded  on  the  slightest  pretext  The  dropping  of  her 
glove,  the  flitting  of  her  shadow,  or  the  rustle  of  her  robe  would 
be  theme  enough  for  the  finest  of  his  sonnets.  The  charm  of  the 
Camsomere  is  the  charm  of  a  delicate  egotism.  But  P.  here 
revealed  a  new  love  to  Europe.  He  blended  the  grace  of  the 
Romans — Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibnllus,  Horace,  with  the  Gothic 
chivalry  developed  by  the  troubadours,  and  with  a  m^tical 
glamour  of  reli^on.  Venus  and  the  Viigin  become  one  in  his 
p^es.  Thus  it  IS  for  their  art,  not  for  any  passion  they  contain, 
that  the  world  lavishes  worship  on  the  sonnets  to  Laura.  In 
-the  Vita  Nmeva  we  feel  the  pulse  quicken  and  slacken  as  Beatrice 
comes  and  goes,  like  sunsnine  on  a  cloudy  day ;  but  we  read 
P.  only  for  his  perfect  command  of  expression,  for  his  skill  in 
making  much  of  nothing.  Fertile  in  combination,  he  is  yet 
barren  in  images,  the  whole  of  which,  though  they  are  repeated 
in  endless  variety,  could  be  contained  in  half  a  dozen  sonnets. 
Yet  the  amatory  strain  of  P.  began  a  great  era  in  literature,  and 
has  inspired  every  poet  since  his  time. 

After  travelling  restlessly  through  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  returning  by  Burgundy,  the  Lyonnais,  and  Dauphine, 
P.  bmied  himself  in  the  delightful  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  occa- 
sionally making  journeys  to  Avignon  or  Rome,  but  principally 
engaged  with  the  canvmi  and  Latin  poems.  '  By  the  source  of 
the  Socgia,  the  well-known  haven  of  my  soul,  I  was  wont  to 
wander  solitary  at  evening,  and  in  the  morning  the  melancholy 
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ripple  of  the  stream  against  tbe  bank  found  me  there  stilt* 
Meanwhile  a  projected  history  of  Rome  had  developed  into  an 
epic  on  the  second  Punic  War,  entitled  Afiica.  His  verses  on 
Laura  had  opened  doors  for  him  everywhere :  in  1340  the  Roman 
Senate  and  the  University  of  Paris  simultaneousljr  offered  him  the 
laurel ;  and  he  set  out  for  the  King  of  Naples  with  his  unfinished 
Africa,  The  king  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  ordered  him 
to  repair  to  Rome.  At  Rome,  on  Easter  Day,  1341,  he  ascended 
the  Capitol,  received  the  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  senator  Orso, 
recited  a  sonnet  on  the  heroes  of  Rome,  and  deposited  his  laurels 
on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's.  He  was  now  for  a  time  the  man  of 
the  world.  '  Love  and  glory,'  he  makes  St  Augustine  sdy  to  him, 
'are  the  chains  which  bind  you  to  earth.'  In  order  to  obtain 
means  to  support  his  considerable  establishment,  he  accepted  an 
archdeanery  of  Parma;  and  at  Parma  was  finished  his  Latin 
Africa,  Landor  affirms  that  no  man  ever  could  read  more  than 
500  lines  of  it  He  was  next  appointed  prior  of  Migliorino,  and 
employed  by  the  Church  in  some  important  political  missions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  next  few  years  was  spent  at  Vaucluse;  In 
1352  the  poet  again  stepped  into  the  busy  world,  accepted  a 
mission  to  reconcile  the  republic  of  Genoa  with  that  of  Venice, 
was  next  employed  by  Galeazzo  Visconti  to  dissuade  Charles  IV. 
from  crossing  the  Alps,  and  some  time  after,  in  1360,  was  sent 
by  the  same  Visconti  to  Paris  to  congratulate  King  Jean 
on  his  recovery  of  freedom.  Then  he  proceeded  to  Venice, 
presented  his  magnificent  library  to  the  republic,  and  was  decreed 
apalace  for  its  reception.  Hidier  came  Boccaccio^  driven  from 
Florence  by  the  plague.  This  plague,  also,  carried  away  Laura. 
Boccaccio  mtroducra  to  P.  Leontius  Pilatus,  teacher  of  Greek. 
A  teacher  of  Greek  in  these  days  was  a  king.  P.,  past  sixty, 
eagerly  resumed  his  studies  in  this  language.  He  never  learnt 
it ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  Italians  to  attempt  it  This  is 
indeed  his  glory.  He  lives  before  our  eyes  in  his  sonnets,  but 
he  more  truly  lives  as  the  father  of  modem  learning.  He  fore- 
saw a  new  phase  of  European  culture,  and  inaugurated  it  by  his 
example :  he  was  the  apostle  of  humanism,  the  priest  of  letters. 
He  lavished  his  time  and  money  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts, 
transcribed  many  himself,  kept  five  or  six  amanuenses  to  copy 
others,  sending  or  journeying  to  distant  parts  of  Europe  when- 
ever a  literary  treasure  was  heard  of.  What  he  accumulated,  he 
examined ;  what  he  could  not  read,  he  set  others  to  read.  Thus, 
when  he  received  a  magnificent  Homer  from  Constantinople,  he 
urged  Boccaccio  to  its  translation.  What  marvel  that  his  letters 
evmce  such  knowledge  of  history  and  literature,  when  we  re- 
member that  this  knowledge  was  only  to  be  got  from  obscure, 
crabbed,  faded  MSB.  1  It  would  take  long  to  tell  the  service 
P.'s  scholarship  and  scholarly  enthusiasm  rendered  to  the  world. 

To  detail  P.'s  various  poutical  movements  would  be  tedious. 
At  Fenrara,  when  just  about  to  set  out  for  Rome,  he  was  seized 
with  a  terrible  malady.  Carried  to  Padua,  he  recovered  in  the 
balmy  bosom  of  the  Euganean  hills.  Still  he  continued  his  lite- 
rary work  with  ever-increasing  ardour.  The  great  event  of  his 
last  days  was  the  reception  of^Boccaccio's  Decameron,  He  got 
by  heart  the  story  of  Griseldis,  and  in  the  last  letter  he  wrote 
transmitted  a  Latin  translation  of  it  to  Boccaccio.  At  Arqua, 
on  the  l8th  of  July  1374,  he  was  focmd  dead,  with  his  head 
resting  on  an  open  book — fit  ending  for  a  life  that  had  been  a 
dream  of  scholarship.  The  stain  of  his  youth  was  a  connection 
which  left  him  a  natural  son  and  daughter,  the  former  of  whom 
he  survived. 

P.'s  Latin  works  are  Epistola  FamUiares;  Episiola  Varia ; 
Epistola  ad  Veteres  JUustres ;  Epiitoke  Seniles ;  EpistoUe  sine 
Titulo;  Secretum  (1342);  De  Vita  Soiitaria  (1346);  De  Otto 
Rdigiosorum  (1347) ;  Rerum  Memorandarum  IJbri  IV, ;  De 
Vera  Sapientia;  Itinerarium  Syriaeum;  De  Remedus  utriusque 
Fortunce  (1358) ;  De  Officio  et  Virtutibus  Jmperatoris ;  Vitarum 
Virorum  Illustrium  Epitome ;  De  Repnblica  optime  AdminiS' 
tranda;  De  sui  ipsius  et  aliorum  Ignorantia  (1368);  Epistola 
ad  POsteritatem  (1370) ;  Apologia  contra  calumnias  Galli(iyj2) ; 
De  Contemptu  Mundi;  De  Obedientia  ae  Fide  Uxoria  (Boc- 
caccio's tale).  The  standard  edition  of  P.'s  Letters  is  that  by 
Signer  Fracasetti  (Flor.  1859 ;  ItaL  trans.  1863).  The  Latin 
poems  are  Africa,  Epistola,  and  Ecloga,  There  have  been 
more  than  300  editions  of  P.'s  works.  The  Cansionere,  or 
Rime  del  P,  (consisting  of  Trionfo  d*  Amore,  Trion/o  delta 
Castita,  Trionfo  delta  Morte,  Trionfo  delta  Fanta^  Trionfo  del 
TempOf  Trionfo  delta  Divinita)  was  first  printed  at  Venice, 
1470.    The  Mst  modem  editions  are  those  of  ACarsand  (Padua, 
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by  the  fftct  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  P.  imported  during 
1877  is  returned  at  ;£i»772,239.  See  Huguenet,  AsphalUs  et 
NaphUs  (Par.  1852) ;  Greville  Williams,  P,  (PhOosopX  Trans. 
1857) ;  Hunt,  Hist,  of  P.  or  Rock  Oil  (1861) ;  Norman  Tate, 
P,  and  its  Products  (1863) ;  Buchner,  MineraloeU  (1864) ;  Stop« 
pani,  J  Pttroiti  in  lialia  (1866) ;  Colin,  Notice  sur  VEclairage 
aux  HuUes  Min,  (Par.  1870) ;  Report  of  Select  Com.  of  House  of 
Lords  on  P.  Bill  (1872) ;  Albrecht,  Dcu  Paraffin  und  die  Min^ 
eraloele  (Stuttg.  1874). 

Law  Regarding  P.  in  Great  Britain, — ^The  P.  Act,  34  and 
35  Vict  c.  105,  consolidates  and  amends  the  laws  relating  to 
]>etroleam.  Seven  days  after  importation,  and  during  transit, 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  must  be  labelled  conspicuously  with  a 
description  of  the  petroleum,  adding  the  words  '  highly  inflam- 
mable.' Licence  to  keep  large  quantities  of  the  article  must  be 
had  from  local  authoriiies.  Vessels  holding  not  more  than  a 
pint,  securdy  stopt,  may  be  kept  without  licence,  provided  the 
wh^e  quantity  kept  does  not  exceed  three  gallons. 

Petrd'ogry  (Or.  'science  of  rocks')  is  the  section  of  geology 
which  treats  solely  of  the  physical  properties  of  rocks,  their  com- 
position, structure,  &c.,  without  any  regard  to  their  fossil  contents 
or  age.  A  full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  mineralogy  is  neces- 
sary to  the  professional  petrol(^t 

Petromy'zoxL    See  Lamprey. 

Pe'tronel  (Old  Fr.  poitrinel),  a  portable  firearm  introduced 
into  European  warfare  for  cavalry  service  late  in  the  14th  c  It 
was  a  kind  of  small  cannon  mounted  on  a  heavy  and  broad 
wooden  stock,  the  butt  of  which  was  placed  against  the  chest 
(Fr.  paitrine^  Lat  pectorina^  from  pectus)  in  firing.  In  the  1 6th 
c  the  P.  resembled  a  long  pistol  with  a  broad  butt  It  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  following  century. 

Petro'niiis  Arl>iter,  T.,  a  litterateur  and  voluptuary  of  the 
1st  c.,  author  of  a  work  entitled  Satyricon,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
adventures  are  related.  This  singular  book  is  written  in  prose 
narrative,  with  occasional  pieces  in  verse,  and  resembles  in  its 
general  composition  the  old  Varronian  or  Menippean  satire. 
Originally  it  consisted  of  about  twenty  books.  The  MSS.,  how- 
ever, have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  The  oldest 
of  them  is  a  fragment,  or  rather  series  of  fragments;  the  connec- 
tion of  which  is  ever  and  anon  broken  by  blanks.  The  veij  char- 
acter of  the  work  is  altogether  uncommon.  It  is  a  sort  of  comic 
romance,  in  which  a  certain  Encolpius  and  his  companions  in 
Southern  Italy  expose  false  taste  in  all  literary  and  artistic  matters, 
while  they  ridicule  the  folly,  lust,  luxury,  and  dishonesty  of  all 
around  them.  The  characters  are  drawn  boldly  and  by  the  hand 
of  a  master.  Every  line  is  charged  with  wit  and  humour.  The 
Supper  of  Trimalchio,  a  rich,  uneducated  citizen,  ever  affect- 
ing the  gentleman,  Ls  one  of  the  longest  and  best  things  in  the 
work.  The  minuteness  of  the  delineation  of  the  vices  of  the 
period  is  a  serious  drawback  to  a  study  of  this  quaint  and  curious 
but  withal  singularly  able  and  accomplished  author,  the  coarseness 
and  obscenity  of  whose  conceptions  reveal  a  fearful  state  of  moral 
depravity,  while  the  general  tone  of  the  writer  indicates  an  evi- 
dent relish  for  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  The  editio  princeps 
of  the  fragments  of  P.  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1499,  the  second 
at  Leipsic  in  150a  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Burmann 
(Utrecht  1709 ;  enlarged  Amst  1743) ;  Antonius  (Leips.  1 781) ; 
and  of  Biicheler  (Berl.  1862),  the  first  really  critical  edition,  and 
the  only  one  to  which,  in  the  present  state  of  criticism  on  the 
smbject,  the  student  can  with  confidence  be  recommended. — 
Petronixis  C.  (Tacitus\  T.  (Pliny  and  Plutarch)^  an  accom- 
plished voluptuary  at  the  court  of  Nero— the  Beau  Brummell  of 
the  time — whose  skill  in  the  direction  of  the  imperial  pleasures 
secured  for  him  the  title  of  Elegantiee  Arbiter.  This  expression 
has  led  to  the  common  opinion  that  the  person  spoken  of  and 
P.  A.  are  one  and  the  same.  For  such  a  supposition  there  seems 
to  be  no  ground  whatever.  When  Tacitus  uses  the  phrase  it  is 
merely  to  describe  the  individual.  'Arbiter,'  in  the  case  in 
question,  is  not  a  name.  Another  statement  on  which  great 
weight  has  been  set  is  that  of  Pliny,  that  P.  in  his  last  moments 
despatched  a  sealed  document  to  Nero,  taunting  him  with  his 
crimes  and  excesses  But  a  letter  is  not  a  book ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  think  that  this  document  was  the  Satyricon.  There 
is,  however,  a  singular  likeness  in  the  two  persons.  P.  was  no 
▼nlgar  debauchee ;  he  was  a  refined  voluptuary.  At  one  period 
of  his  life  at  least  he  gave  evidence  of  fitness  for  higher  things. 
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He  was  Proconsul  of  Bithynia  and  subsequently  Consul,  and  we 
learn  that  he  discharged  his  of!icial  duties  with  energy  and  ability. 
Relapsing,  however,  into  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  he  became 
prime  favourite  at  the  court  of  Nero.  But  Tigellinus,  another  of 
the  Emperor's  minions,  falsely  accused  P.,  who,  seeing  his  destruc- 
tion certain,  committed  suicide,  66  A.U.  He  caused  his  veins  to 
be  opened,  and  had  them  closed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  his 
death  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  natural  and  gradual  decay.  P.  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  but 
the  statement  of  Tacitus  seems  to  lead  to  an  opposite  inference. 

Petropaulovak'  ('Peter  and  Paul's  town').— (i)  A  town- 
of  Russia,  government  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Ischim,  220  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  great  military  road  through  the 
Kirghiz  to  Turkestan.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  is  the  centre  of 
trade  between  Russia  and  Central  Asia.  Pop.  (1870)  909a  (2) 
A  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  at  the 
head  of  Awatscha  Bay.  It  is  8740  miles  from  St.  Petersburg, 
and  from  P.  to  Tauroggen  near  Tilsit  is  9200  miles,  the  greatest 
distance  between  two  places  in  the  Russian  Empire.  Formerly 
a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  its  importance  sank  as  that 
of  the  Amur  district  rose,  and  the  population  has  diminished  to 
600.  P.  rcipeived  its  name  from  the  two  ships,  the  Peter  and 
Paul,  of  the  navigator  Behring,  to  whom  a  monument  is  erected 
here.  The  fortifications  were  razed  in  1855,  during  the  Crimean 
War,  by  the  English  and  French. 

PetrosaTodsk',  chief  town  of  the  government  of  Olonetz, 
Russia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Lake  Onega,  282  miles  N.E.  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  founded  1703,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  has  important  iron  foundries,  of  which  the  Alexandrovsky 
arms  factory  is  the  chief.  It  has  already  produced  nyDre  than 
30,000  pieces  of  ordnance    Pop.  (1870)  10^900. 

Petsh'a  {J*escium\  or  Ip  A:'  (i>.,  *  silk '),  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  vilayet  of  Prisren,  on  the  Bistritza,  50  miles  W.  of 
Prishtina.  The  former  residence  of  the  Servian  patriarchs,  it  is 
a  pleasant  place,  embowered  in  orchards  and  mulberry  groves, 
and  producing  silk,  tobacco,  and  fruits.    Pop.  i6,6oa 

Pettichai)0,  the  name  applied  to  several  kinds  of  Warblers 
(q.  V.)  or  InsessoricU  birds  of  the  sub-family  Luscinime.  The 
greater  P.  is  the  Garden  White-throat  {Sylvia  hortensis),  a  bird 
attaining  a  length  of  6  inches,  of  a  brown  colour  above  and 
white  ^low,  the  throat  being  pale  brown.  Its  song  is  very 
melodious.  The  lesser  P.  {Sylvia  rufa)  is  otherwise  named  the 
'  Chiff-Chaff'  from  its  cry.  It  is  ashen  brown  above,  and  white, 
tinted  with  light  brown,  beneath.  Its  length  is  5  inches.  These 
birds  are  migratory.  The  lesser  P.  arrives  in  Britain  in  March 
and  April,  and  leaves  in  October. 

Pett'ie,  John,  R.A.,  bom  in  1839  at  Edinburgh,  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy  classes  there  from  1855  till  1862,  and  in  the 
latter  year  removed  to  London,  where  he  has  won  a  brilliant 
reputation  for  vigour,  variety,  and  resource  in  art.  He  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1866,  and  Royal 
Academician  in  1873. ,  Of  his  numerous  works,  which  are  chiefly 
historical  or  higher  genre^  it  is  impossible  to  mention  more  than 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent,  as  '  What  d'ye  lack,  Madam  ? ' 
(1861),  'The  Trio' (1863),  'The  Rival  Roses'  (1871),  *Tlie 
State  Secret,'  'Juliet  and  Friar  Lawrence'  (1874),  *  The  Sword 
and  Dagger  Fight'  (1877),  and  'Disbanded'  (1878).  His 
painting  is  remarkable  for  character,  force,  and  technical  dex- 
terity, and  in  portraiture  he  occupies  a  high  place. 

PetVy,  Sir  Willlaxn,  the  earliest  English  economist,  was 
bom  at  Romsey,  in  Hampshire,  May  16,  1623,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  and  at  Caen  in 
Normandy.  After  serving  for  a  short  time  in  the  navy,  he 
studied  medicine  for  three  years  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Paris, 
and  returning  to  England  (1646),  obtained  a  patent  for  his 
*  pantagraph  or  copying-machine.  He  came  to  Oxford  (1648), 
became  a  fellow  ot  Brasenose  (1649)  and  anatomical  professor 
(1650),  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Appointed  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland  (1652),  he  obtained 
the  surveyorship  of  the  forfeited  Irish  estates  (1654)1  a  post 
which  brought  him  in  £iOfiOO^  and  afterwards  became  secretary 
to  Henry  Cromwell  and  member  for  West  Looe  (1658).  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  knighted  and  created  surveyor-general  of 
Ireland,  where  he  did  much  to  promote  the  mining,  timber,  and 
fishing  industries,  whilst  at  London  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
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revivers  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  at  Westminster,  i6th 
December  1687,  leaving  two  sons,  the  second  of  whom  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne  family  (see  Lansdowne).  Besides 
his  valuable  treatises  on  population,  P.  wrote  Taxes  and  Contribu- 
tions (1662),  the  financial  Quantulumcunque  (1682),  The  Political 
Anatomy  of  Ireland  {16^2),  &c. ;  and  he  was  the  inventor  of  a 
double-bottomed  ship,  which  was  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide, 
but  came  to  an  untimely  end  whilst  crossing  the  Irish  Channel. 

Petty  Officers,  a  class  of  sailors  in  the  rojral  navy  having 
duties  and  responsibilities  akin  to  those  of  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  army.  There  are  three  classes  of  P.  O.,  with 
daily  pay  varying  from  6s.  to  2s., — the  chief  P.  O.  including  the 
master-at-arms,  the  chief  gunner's  mate,  the  chief  boatswain's 
mate,  the  chief  captain  of  the  forecastle,  the  admiral's  coxswain, 
the  chief  quartermaster,  chief  carpenter's  mate,  &c  ;  the  first 
class  working  P.  O.  including  the  ship's  corporal,  gunner's  and 
boatswain's  mates,  the  captain  of  the  forecastle,  the  captain's 
coxswain,  the  quartermaster,  coxswain  of  the  launch,  captains  of 
the  maintop,  foretop,  &c;,  the  sailmaker  and  principal  artificers  ; 
and  the  second  class  working  P.  O.  consisting  of  a  lower  grade 
of  responsible  seamen  and  artificers. 

Petty  Sessions.  The  sitting  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
court  is  called  Sessions,  They  have  power,  under  statutes,  to 
make  divisions  of  counties  for  sessional  and  magisterial  purposes, 
each  justice,  except  during  Quarter  Sessions  (q.  v.),  usually 
exercising  his  jurisdiction  only  in  the  division  in  which  he  is  resi- 
dent. But  justices  have  generally  stated  places  and  times  of 
meeting  for  the  despatch  of  such  business  as  requires  by  law  the 
presence  of  more  than  one  justice,  and  yet  does  not  require  to 
DC  brought  before  Quarter  Sessions,  or  Special  Sessions  (q.  v.). 
These  meetings  are  called  P.  S. 

Petu'nia,  a  genus  of  S.  American  Solanacea  closely  related 
to  the  tobacco,  but  of  no  economic  service.  They  have  sticky 
leaves,  axillary  funnel-shaped  flowers,  generally  white  or  some 
shade  of  purple,  but  the  gardener's  skill  has  now  introduced 
varieties  with  striped  and  with  double  corollas — and  are  much 
used  for  bedding-out  purposes.  Some  of  them  are  sweet- 
smelling. 

Petiint'ze,  a  white  felspathic  earth  used  by  the  Chinese  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelam.  By  fusion  it  gives  to  the  kaolin 
a  glazed  appearance. 

Pet'worth,  or  Sussex  Marble,  a  various  coloured  lime- 
stone, occurring  as  a  thin  layer  in  the  Weald  clay,  and  composed 
of  tlie  shells  of  fresh-water  Paludina,  In  the  cathedrals  of  Chi- 
chester and  Canterbury  there  are  pillars  formed  of  it,  and  it  is 
otherwise  used  for  ornamental  puiposes. 

Peut'inger,  Konrad,  a  celebrated  German  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Augsburg,  14th  October  1465.  Afler  an  education  at 
Padua,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  he  returned  to  Germany 
about  i486,  and  became  town-clerk  of  his  native  city  about  1493. 
After  his  death  (24th  December  1547)  his  valuable  library  fell  to 
his  own  family,  afterwards,  however,  to  the  Jesuits  at  Augsburg. 
P.  wrote  several  works  on  antiquities,  chief  of  which  were  Romana 
Vetustalis  fragmenta  in  Augustana  Vindelicorttm  (Augsb.  1505), 
and  Semiones  Convivales  de  mirandis  Germania  Antiquitatibus 
{Ibid.  1506).  He  discovered  in  a  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Tegenisee  the  so-called  Tabula  Peutingeriana^  a  map  of  the 
military  roads  of  the  West  Roman  Empire,  dating  from  the  4th 
c.  A  part  of  it  was  published  by  Marcus  Welser  as  Fragmenta 
Tabula  Antiqua  ex  Peutingerorum  Bibliotheca  (Venice,  1 591). 
From  this  date  the  map  was  mislaid  till  1 714,  when,  being  dis- 
covered among  P.'s  MSS.,  it  was  sold  to  a  bookseller,  from  whom 
it  was  bought  by  Prince  Eugene,  who  presented  it  to  the  Vienna 
Library.  Complete  editions  have  been  published  by  Franz 
Christoph  von  Scheyb  (Vien.  1753),  by  Mannert  (12  vols.  Leips. 
1824),  who  gives  a  complete  account  of  its  fortunes  from  the  4th 
to  the  19th  c,  and  by  D' Urban  in  his  RecueU  d* Itinhraires 
Anciats  (Par.  1845). 

Pew  (Old  Yx.puys^  Lat.  podium^  'a  support '),  a  term  origin- 
ally applied  to  the  low  open  benches  introduced  into  English 
churches  as  early  at  least  as  the  13th  c  The  ends  of  these  were 
often  richly  carved,  terminating  in  a  poppy-head  or  other  finiaL 
AAer  the  Reformation,  and  under  Puritan  influences,  they  were 
generally  replaced  by  the  high  hideous  enclosures  familiarly 


known  as  '  horse-boxes,'  which  in  this  present  age  of  church 
restoration  are  happily  making  way  for  benches  of  the  ancient 
form  or  for  chairs.  In  England,  says  Blackstone, '  pews  may 
descend  by  custom  immemorial  (without  any  ecclesiastical  con- 
currence) from  the  ancestor  to  the  heir ; '  they  may  abo  be  held 
by  a  special  faculty  from  the  ordinary,  or  they  may  be  assigned 
by  the  churchwardens  '  to  the  parishioners  according  to  their 
degree.'  In  Scotland  their  assignation  is  vested  in  the  heritors  ; 
in  the  United  States  different  customs  prevail  in  different  States, 
pews  being  sometimes  in  the  entire  custody  of  the  vestry  or 
trustees,  sometimes  leased  for  a  limited  period,  and  frequently 
conveyed  in  a  perpetual  lease  with  an  annual  rent.  Of  late  years 
a  strong  feeling  has  arisen  that  all  seats  in  a  church  should  be 
free  and  unreserved,  and  in  many  town  churches  of  England  a 
voluntary  offertory  has  been  established  in  lieu  of  the  income 
formerly  derived  from  pew-rents. 

Pew'ter  (Old  Fr.  peutre.  Low  Lat.  peutreum\  ordinarily  an 
alloy  of  tin  with  antimony  and  lead,  though  the  best  P.  has 
copper  added  in  place  of  lead.  Common  P.  contains  only  tin 
and  lead  in  the  proportion  of  4 :  i ;  A  fine  P.  is  obtained  by 
fusing  together  100  parts  of  tin,  8  of  antimony,  i  of  bismuth, 
and  4  of  copper.  The  effect  of  these  additions  is  to  harden  the 
tin  and  preserve  its  colour,  so  that  a  good  P.  keeps  its  silvery 
lustre  for  long  untarnished. 

Peyer's  Glands,  an  important  group  of  Glands  (q.  v.), 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  small  intestine,  and  which  appear  to  be 
specially  aflected  in  tvphoid  fever.  They  are  most  aoundant  at 
the  terminal  part  of  the  ileum,  near  the  ileO'Cacal  valve.  These 
glands  are  met  with  in  two  forms,  solitary  and  agminated^  the 
latter  being  also  known  as  P^s  patches.  The  patches  vary  from 
I  to  3  inches  in  length,  and  attain  a  width  of  about  half  an  inch. 
They  are  of  oval  form.  Each  gland  is  from  half  a  line  to  a 
line  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  a  network  of  fine  fibres  con- 
taining lymphoid  corpuscles.  The  glands  are  penetrated  by 
blood-vessels  and  surrounded  with  lymphatic  vessels.  Their 
functions  would  appear  to  be  that  of  absorbing  certain  materials 
from  the  chyle  or  digested  food.  P.  G.  are  largest  in  the  young, 
and  disappear  in  adult  life. 

P^z^nas,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Herault,  on  the 
river  Peyne,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  junction  with  the  Her- 
ault. It  has  manufactures  of  iron,  copper,  and  chemicals,  and 
a  large  trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  hqueurs.    Pop.  (1872)  7314. 

Pfaf  ers,  less  correctly  PfefTers,  a  village  in  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  St.  Gall,  5  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sargans.  Its  hot  medicinal 
baths  have  been  famous  since  1038.  They  are  situated  in  the 
deep  rocky  valley  of  the  Tamina,  2259  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  access  to  them  is  between  walls  of  rock  from  533  to  853 
feet  high.  The  water  of  the  main  spring  has  a  temperature  of 
85-4°  F.,  that  of  the  lower  100 •6'*  F.  In  i860  a  drain  85  feet 
long  was  made  through  the  rocks  to  a  large  grotto,  into  which 
flow  16  to  20,000  quarts  of  water  per  minute.  At  the  village 
a  rich  Benedictine  abbey  (suppressed  1838)  has  been  converted 
into  a  lunatic  asylum,  St.  Perminsberg.     Pop.  1540. 

PfeifTer,  Ida  {fUe  Beyer),  bom  at  Vienna,  15th  October 
1797,  showed  from  early  youth  great  energy  and  love  of  know- 
ledge. After  being  separated  from  her  husband,  and  havinp^ 
completed  the  education  of  her  two  sons,  she  resolved  to  travel 
abroad.  She  first  went  to  Palestine  in  1842,  and  the  account 
of  her  journey,  Reise  einer  Wienerin  in  das  Heilige  Land  (2  vols. 
Vien.  1843  ;  4th  ed.  1856),  being  favourably  received,  she  next 
visited  (1845)  ^^^  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  and  Iceland 
{Reise  nach  dem  Skandinavischen  Norden^  2  vols.  Pesth,  1846), 
and  proceeded  to  S.  America,  Australia,  India,  Persia,  and  Asia 
Minor ;  thereafter  publishing  Eine  Frauenfahrt  um  die  IVelt 
(3  vols.  Vien.  1850),  a  work  rich  in  observations  on  woman's 
home  life  in  the  countries  where  she  had  been.  In  March  185 1 
she  undertook  a  new  journey.  Going  first  to  England,  she  left 
that  country  in  May  /or  Australasia,  where  she  remained  a  year 
and  a  half  on  the  Sunda  Isles,  and  boldly  penetrated  to  the 
interior  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  She  then  proceeded  to  the 
west  part  of  S.  America,  and  from  thence  travelled  through  N. 
America,  and  reached  home  in  May  1855.  Meine  Zweiie  Weli- 
reise  appeared  in  4  vols,  in  1856.  In  the  spring  of  the  latter 
vear  she  went  to  Madagascar,  was  there  cast  into  prison  and 
hardly  treated  by  the  natives,  and  did  not  regain  her  liberty  till 
1858,  when  she  returned  home  to  die  (28th  October)  pf  the  ill- 
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nnge  she  had  received.  The  account  of  her  latest  travels,  J^^ise 
ttacA  Madagascar^  contains  also  a  biography  of  P.  (2  vols.  Vien. 
186 1 ).  See  Die  Reisendc  Ida  P.  in  Unsen  Zeit  (2  vols.  Leips. 
1858). 

Pforzlieiiii,  an  industrial  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Grand 
Duchv  of  Baden,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Enz,  the  Wiirm,  and 
the  Nagold,  on  the  N.  skirt  of  the  Schwarzwald,  55  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Mannheim  by  rail.  Long  the  residence  of  the  Markgrafs  of 
tiie  extinct  Baden-Durlach-Emestine  line,  it  has  an  ancient 
castle,  and  on  an  eminence  a  scJdoss  kirche,  erected  between 
the  I2th  and  15th  centuries,  containing  many  interesting  statues 
and  memorials.  The  staple  products  are  gold  and  sdlver  wares, 
the  production  of  which  employs  7000  men.  P.  also  manufac- 
tures chemicals,  iron  machinery,  ultramarine  paper,  &c.,  and 
carries  on  a  trade  in  timber,  oil,  and  wine.    Pop.  (1875)  23,537. 

PIUB'dnia,  a  Latin  fabulist  of  the  Augustan  period,  was  pro* 
bably  at  one  time  a  slave  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  title  of  his  work 
indicates — Pkadri  Aug,  Liberti  Falndm  ^Sso^tat^and  it  is  said 
he  came  from  Thnce  or  Macedonia.  His  fables  were  prind- 
{tally  translations  of  iEsop's,  and  their  excellence  was  proi>or- 
tional  to  the  closeness  of  the  paraphrase.  His  only  merit  is  a 
beantilul  style.  Another  collection  of  thirty-two  fables — EpUome 
Fahmiarum — ^fiist  published  at  Naples,  1809,  has  been  connected 
with  his  name  by  some.  The  standard  edition  of  his  writings  is 
that  of  Orelli  (Zurich  1831).'  Another  edition  is  that  of  MiUler 
(Leips.  1876). 

Fha'ethosi  (Gr.  'glittering'),  origmally  an  epithet  of  the  sun, 
came  next  to  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  sun-god's  horses^  and 
finally  of  the  son  of  Helios  and  Clymene,  a  daring  youth, 
who^  essaying  to  guide  his  father's  chariot,  drove  so  near 
the  earth  as  almost  to  set  it  on  fire.  Thereupon  Zeus  slew 
him  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  cast  his  bodv  into  the  Eridanus  or 
Po,  whilst  his  weeping  sisters,  the  Heliaaes,  were  changed  into 
the  amber-dropping  poplars  that  fringed  its  banks. — pMeton,  an 
open  pleasure^arriage  on  four  wheeS,  takes  its  name  firom  this 
mythic  charioteer. 


_  I'na  (Gr.  fhagrin, '  to  eat,'  or  '  corrode ')  is  the  term 
applied  to  a  combination  of  idceration  and  ganerene,  in  which 
the  ulcer,  as  it  spreads,  sloughs  more  or  less  deeply.  There 
are  two  forms  of  tnis  affection,  vix.,  spreading  P.,  and  sloughing 
P.  In  spreading  P.,  ulceration  is  the  prominent  vemptom,  the 
sloughing  being  only  superficial ;  but  in  sloughing  P.,  the  sloueh 
is  the  prominent  sjrmptom,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  being  thidc, 
black,  and  round  m  snape,  a  considerable  depth  of  tissue  being 
involved.  Underneath  the  superficial  slough,  ulceration  gene- 
rally proceeds  rapidly,  involving  destruction  of  the  tissues. 
Tfaoe  is  usuallv  a  veUowish-green  or  brownish  foetid  discharge ; 
and  occasionally  bleeding  from  destruction  of  the  vessels.  The 
pain  is  oC  a  severe,  burning,  stinfi[iiig,  and  lancinating  character. 
There  is  also  a  severe  form  of  Soughing  P.,  usually  called 
'  hospital  gangrene,'  which  is  infectious  or  contagious,  and  epi- 
demic in  its  nature.  P.  b  frequently  the  result  of  tuberculosis, 
the  syphilidc  vims,  intemperance,  and  the  abuse  of  mercury. 
Hospital  gangrene  usually  originates  and  spreads  in  hospitads 
where  thm  is  much  overcrowding,  and  where  the  hygienic 
coodttioos  are  unfavourable. 

Phal'anger,  a  genus  of  Marsupial  quadrupeds,  also  named 
fkalangisis,  and  represented  by  the  Sooty  P.  (Phalangista 
fHligifwsd),  the  P.  vulpina  or  vulpine  P.,  and  other  species. 
The  vulpine  P.  is  sometimes  named  the  Australian  Opossum, 
although  it  does  not  belong  to  the  family  of  the  true  or  Ameri- 
can Opossum  (q.  v.).  In  the  P^  the  second  and  third  toes  of 
the  hmder  feet  are  united  by  the  int^[ument  nearly  to  their 
extremities.  The  great  toe  may  be  opposed  to  the  others,  and 
is  devoid  of  a  nail,  while  the  rest  have  long  curved  daws.  The 
tail  is  long;  and  its  tip  is  prehensile.  The  animal  is  nocturnal 
in  habits,  and  lives  chiefly  in  trees  and  on  vegetable  food.  The 
canine  teeth  are  smalL  The  vulpine  P.  attains  a  length  of 
2  feet  and  even  more. 

SlwlA&'gidn,  a  family  of  Arachnida  (q.  v.),  represented  by 
the  so-called  'harvest  spiders.'  The  legs  are  extremely  long, 
and  the  maxillary  palpt  are  filamentous  organs,  and  are  termi- 
nated by  claws  of  a  simple  kind.  These  Arachnidans  recdve 
their  popular  name  from  appearing  in  the  fields  in  great  numbers 
after  nanrest. 
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Phal'anz  (Gr.  probably  akin  lophalios  ;  ef,  Eng.  column)^ 
in  the  tactics  of  the  andents,  a  battalion  of  heavy  infantry  (hoP' 
lilai),  drawn  up  close  and  deep,  and  armed  with  spears  21  feet 
long,  and  short  swords.  Such  a  formation  was  known  to 
Homer,  and  was  effectively  employed  at  Marathon  (480  B.C.). 
It  was  reorganised  by  Philip  (359  B.C.),  the  Macedonian  P.  com- 
prising  16,384  men,  sixteen  deep,  who  were  so  drawn  up  that 
the  spears  of  the  fifth  rank  projected  3  feet  bevond  the  first. 
This  ouge  body,  which  could  only  act  on  level  and  open  ground, 
was  necessarily  slow  in  its  movements,  and  once  broken  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Hence  the  P.  was  from  the  first  over- 
matched, and  in  course  of  tune  superseded,  by  the  Roman 
Legion  (q.  v.). 

Phal'anx,  the  name  given  to  each  of  the  joints  or  small 
bones  of  which  the  digits  of  vertebrates  are  composed.  Three 
phalanges  exist  in  each  digit  of  man,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  toe  and  thumb,  in  which  only  two  are  found.  In  some 
mammals  (and  particularly  in  Cetacea)  the  number  of  P.  is 
very  great 

Fhal'arii,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sidly,  who  maintained 
himself  on  the  throne  for  sixteen  years  (565-549  B.c.)  with  the 
aid  of  mercenaries  and  by  the  execution  of  the  leading  dtizens. 
He  roasted  them  alive  in  a  brazen  bull,  making  the  first  experi- 
ment on  its  inventor,  Perillus.  The  so-call^  Letters  of  P, 
(Ven.  1498)  were  conclusively  shown  to  be  spurious  by  Bentley 
(q.  v.),  who  styles  them  'a  fardle  of  commonplaces.'  Their 
exact  date  cannot  be  determined,  but  they  certainly  belong  to 
the  Christian  era. 

Fhal'arope  (Phalarofus),  a  genus  of  GraHatorial  or  Wading 
birds  (represented  by  the  grey  P.  (/*.  fulicarius),  by  the  red- 
necked r.  {P,  hypoboreus)^  and  by  other  spedes.  It  is  allied 
to  the  Snipe  (a.  v.).  The  genus  P.  has  a  long  biU,  and  has  the 
first  and  secona  quills  longest.  The  toes  are  united  at  the  base, 
and  have  lobes  at  the  sides,  and  the  hinder  toe  is  raised  and 
edged  with  a  narrow  membrane.  The  grey  P.  is  an  Arctic  bird, 
wmch  visits  Britain  in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  agile  in  flight, 
and  a  dexterous  swimmer,  feeding  on  Crustacea  and  molluscs. 
The  winter  plumage  is  blackish-brown  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
back,  a  white  band  exists  on  the  wing,  and  the  neck  and  under 
parts  are  of  a  dull  red.  The  breast  and  belly  are  pure  white. 
The  average  length  b  8  inches.  The  red-necked  P.  is  smaller 
than  the  grey  species. 

FhaIl'iis(Gr.  akin  to  Sansk.  W, '  to  produce '),  the  Greek 
symbol  of  the  generative  powers  0/  nature,  corresponding  to  the 
Semitic  Asherah  and  the  Linga  (q.  v.)  of  the  natives  of  India. 
It  was  usually  made  of  fig-wood,  and  was  borne  in  procession 
at  the  Dionysiac  festivals. 

Pliall'us,  a  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  fungi  in  which  the  stem 
arises  from  a  gelatinous  volva,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  slightly 
wrinkled  or  a  deeply  pitted  conical  pileus  perforated  at  the  apex. 
The  growth  b  very  rapid,  as  b  also  the  decay,  the  hymeneum 
with  the  spores  passing  into  a  foetid  semifluia  mass.  Some  of 
the  spedes  are  beautiful  objects,  but  all  have  an  odious  smell  at 
some  period  of  their  exbtence.  The  common  stinkhom  {P,  im- 
pudicus)^  a  species  fieouent  in  Britain  in  open  woods,  shrubberies, 
&C.,  besides  an  unsigntl^  appearance,  has  a  disgusting  carrion- 
like odour  that  may  be  felt  for  yards  around  its  place  of  growth. 

Fhanerog'axnoiis  Plants  (Gr.  phaneros,  *  visible,'  gamos, 

*  union '),  a  name  applied  to  plants  having  visible  flowers,  in 
contradbtinction  to  tne  flowerless  plants  or  Cryptogamia  (q.  v.). 
The  definition  might  otherwise  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
latter  are  destitute  of  flowers  containing  anthers  and  ovules, 
while  P.  P.  have  these  organs.  They  comprise  dicotyledons, 
monocotyledons,  and  gymnosperms,  already  referred  to  under 
separate  headings.  Alphonse  de  Candolle  (1873)  estimates  the 
number  of  P.  P.  exbUng  in  the  world  up  to  120,000  species. 

Pha'raoh  (Heb.  Phar*oh),  the  name  applied  generally  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Old  Testament,  b  sometimes  used  by 
itself  as  a  proper  name  (cf.  Gen.  xiL  15,  &c.),  a  sense  which  b 
more  clearly  implied  when,  as  b  sometimes  the  case,  the  title 

*  king  of  Em>t  ^b  subjoined  to  it  (cf.  i  Kings  iii.  i,  &c.) ;  and 
sometimes  tne  generality  of  the  name,  like  that  of  the  Roman 
Caesar,  b  implied  by  the  ml  proper  name  being  added  {cf. 
P.-Nedio,  2  Kings  xxiii.  33 ;  P.-Hophra,  Jer.  xliv.  30).     The 
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meaning  of  the  name  was  given  by  Jo^ephus  {Ants.  viii.  6,  2)  as 
simply  *  kin<T,'  but  in  modern  times  it  has  been  identified  with 
P-RA  or  ril-RA,  the  sun-qod  of  the  hieroglyphics,  as  if  the 
kin^  had  been  regarded  as  his  representative  on  earth,  and  by 
others  with  Per-aa  or  Plier-ao,  lit.  '  higli  house.* 

I.  The  fust  P.  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  the  contemporary  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  10-20),  who  is  conjectured  by  Egyptologists 
to  have  been  Salati?,  Sailcs,  or  Set,  the  first  king  of  the  15th 
(Hyk-slios)  dynasty  (about  B.C.  20S0),  who  held  liieir  court  at 
^Iempllis  and  afterwards  at  'rani>.  (Avaris,  Zoan).  2.  Tlie  con- 
temporary of  Joseph  (Gen.  xl.,  iScc.)  lias  been  identified  with 
Useriesen  I.,  the  head  of  the  12th  dynasty  (Bunsen),  but  more 
generally  with  Apoj^his  or  Apepi  II.  of  the  isth  (about  R.c. 
1S75).  3.  Tiie  P.  who  oppressed  the  Israelites  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Rame.->es  II.  of  the  19th  dynasty  (about  irc.  1400), 
who,  according  to  the  liieroglyphics,  built  a  chain  of  forts  from 
Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  of  which  the  two  principal  ones  were 
called  Rameses  and  Pachtum  (Pithom,  Exod.  i.  11)  ;  4.  the  P. 
of  the  Exodus  (q.  v.)  with  his  son  Memphlhah  or  Amenophij. 
5.  The  question  as  to  who  was  the  P.  the  father-in-law  of  Mered 
( I  Chron.  iv.  iS)  is  obscure  and  unimportant.  6.  P.,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Iladad  (l  Kings  xi.  10-20),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Osochor  of  the  21st  dynnsty  ;  7.  the  falhor-in-law  of  Solomon, 
his  successor  Psusennes  II.  8.  P.  the  ally  of  Ilezekiah  against 
Sennacherib  (Isa.  xxxvi.  6),  otherwise  Tirhakah,  kmg  of  Ethiopia 
(2  Kings  xix.  9),  was  Taharka  or  Tirharka,  the  third  of  the  25th 
(Ethiopian)  dynasty  (about  H.C.  694-66S),  who  is  known  from 
the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  to  have  w.aged  war  against 
the  Assyrian  kings  Esarhaddon  and  Assurbannipal.  9.  P. - 
Necho,  by  whom  Jo.siah  king  of  Judah  was  defeated  and  slain 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  29;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24),  was  the  son  of  Psam- 
metichus  I.  of  the  26lh  dynasty.  lO.  P.-IIoplira,  who  raised 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  conducted  by  Nebucliadnezzar  in  the 
time  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  xliv.  30),  was  the  successor 
(about  B.C.  590)  of  Psammcticus  II.,  who  succeeded  Necho. 

Phar'isees  were  one  of  the  so-called  religious  sects  among 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  name  (Gr.  fharis.jiosy 
Heb.  phantsh,  \\,  phoushifn,  *  the  separated')  denoted  those 
who  separated  themselves  from  Levitical  impurity,  which  of 
course  implied  separation  from  those  who  were  defiled  by  that. 
Tij'.-y  styled  themselves  the  *  Wise 'or  *  Disciples  of  the  Wise,' 
and  '  Associates,'  meaning  those  who  banded  themselves  together 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Mosaic  laws  regarding  purity. 
As  this  im]-»iied  a  close  study  of,  and  great  reverence  for,  the  law, 
the  great  majority  uf  the  Scribes  (q.  v.),  the  learned  in  the  law, 
belonged  to  the  P.  The  religious  societies  of  later  Judaism  aie 
generally  called  sects,  ^\\\  a  mistaken  notion  regarding  them  pre- 
vails in  consequence.  Sect  as  thus  applied  is  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  word /';<;/r<'j'/j  ('here>y'i,  u>ed  byjo^ephus  in  applying 
the  titles  of  the  schools  of  Greek  philosojiliy  to  Jewish  circum- 
stances. These  *  here>i'-'S,'  however,  were  not,  either  among 
the  Greeks  or  the  Jews,  sects  at  all  in  the  niovlern  sense,  but 
schools  of  thought  or  parties,  with  no  intention  of  separating 
from  the  general  community. 

The  hi.Niory  of  the  P.  begins  with  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  They  appear  first  as  the  'separaii-ts '  of  the  lime  of 
Ezia,  as  oppo-ed  to  those  who  held  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  the  land,  and  took  wives  from  among  them  {cf.  Ezra  vi.  21, 
ix.  I,  2,  x.  II  ;  Neh.  ix.  2,  x.  29).  The  natural  descendants  of 
these  were  the  Chasidim   i.q.   v.),   or   Puritans  of  a  somewhat 

i  later  period.  At  lenst  from  the  3d  c.  r..C.  the  executive 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  high  priest  and  a  council  of  elders. 

I  Before  the  reign  of  Amiochus  Ej'iplianes  {\^.C  175),  from  various 
causes,  the  common  people,  with  the  Scribes  at  their  head, 
stood   opposed    to  th;s    priestly  aristocracy.       Under  the    fii^t 

j    A^^moncans  the  two  clas>es  were  driven  by  mutual  antagonism 

I  into  the  ]>osi'ion  of  parties,  which  utuler  Jonathan  (B.C.  161-14^) 
became  known  as  the  P.  and  the  Sad.iucees  (q.  v.).  The  former, 
then,  were  the  national  party,  representing  the  democratic,  reli- 
gious tendency  ;  the  latter  were  the  aristocratic  party,  repre- 
senting the  mcKlerate,  political  tendency,  which  sought  foreign 
ahiances,  and  tried  to  introduce  Gentile  manners  and  customs. 
Jason  (B.C.  175)  and  Menelaus  (n.c.  172^  overdid  this  policy, 
and  thereby  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and 
their  power  was  nearly  ruined  altogether  when  the  nation  re- 
volted under  the  M.accabees  (q.  v.).  But  as  the  Asmoneans 
rose  in  power,  becommg  first  high  priests  and  then  princes,  a 
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breach  was  again  formed  between  the  P.  and  the  aristocracy, 
which  resulted  in  a  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus 
(B.C.  105-79).  In  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  (B.C.  37-4)  the 
P.,  who  numbered  6000,  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
king.  But  by  this  time  the  unity  of  the  party  was  broken.  A 
party  of  them,  the  turbulent  spirits,  engaged  in  conspiracies 
against  Herod,  while  the  majority,  withdrawing  more  and  more 
from  politics  as  the  condition  of  the  country  became  more  horn- 
less, sought  to  console  themselves  with  a  more  eager  study  and 
observance  of  the  law.  But  whilst  the  P.  are  thus  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  national  party,  it  follows,  from  the  very  principle 
on  which  their  existence  as  a  party  was  founded,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  common  people  could  not  belong  to  them,  but 
were  in  the  position  of  outcasts,  namely,  all  who,  as  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  mingled  too  freely  with  the  heathen  in  Palestine,  which 
class  would  include  the  publicans,  the  creatures  of  Rome,  and 
those  of  mimoral  life. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  P.,  the  tendency  described 
above  inevitably  led  to  the  development  among  them  of  forma-Usm, 
self-complacency,  ostentation,  superstition,  and  hypocrisy ;  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  conclude,  as  is  generally  done,  from  the 
denunciations  of  Christ  {cf.  Mat.  xxiii.  13-33  ;  Luke  vii.  36-50' 
that  all  the  P.  were  self-righteous,  superstitious,  or  hypocritical. 
The  language  of  the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  ;'.<•.,  of  the  P.  themselves,  m 
denouncing  self-righteousness  and  hypocrisy  is  quite  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  New  Testament. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear  that  the  tenets  and 
practices  of  the  P.  are  those  of  orthodox  Judaism.  The  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  party  was  that  the  whole  nation  were  kin.:^ 
and  priests,  a  holy  nation,  the  object  of  most  of  their  enact- 
ments being  to  make  the  people  realise  this — c.g.^  at  their  social 
meals  they  paid  great  attention  to  washing  themselves  and  the 
vessels  they  used,  intending  those  meals  to  be  like  the  meals 
of  the  priests.  It  was  in  this  light,  too,  that  they  considered 
themselves  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  law,  in  connection  wiih 
which  was  another  of  their  tenets,  *  that  by  the  side  of  the 
written  law  there  was  an  oral  law  to  complete  and  explain  the 
former,'  and  which,  like  the  former,  w.as  leceived  by  Moses  from 
Sinai,  and  then  transmitted  by  tradition  to  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  ;  believing  that  so  long  as  they  remained  faithful  to 
God  by  keeping  his  law  no  power  on  earth  could  harm  them. 
Hence  they  utterly  'repudiated  the  time-serving  policy  of  llie 
Sadducees,  who  maintained  that  human  ingenuity  and  state- 
craft ought  to  be  reported  to  in  political  matters.'  The  objec- 
tion to  this  tlie<^iy  from  the  calamities  of  the  righteous  and  the 
juosperity  of  the  wicked,  the  P.  met  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  in  nhich  all  these  irregularities  would  be  rectified. 
To  facilitate  obe  iieiice  to  the  law,  they  put  a  mild  interpretation 
on  some  of  the  Mosaic  enactments,  and  tried  to  adapt  them  to 
varying  circumstances.  Tlius,  while  the  Sadducees  understood 
the  right  of  retaliation  (Exod.  xxi.  23)  literally,  the  P.  explained 
it  as  requiring  a  pecuniary  compensation.  See  E.  Deutsch  on  The 
7\:lmiid  {Quart.  A'cT-.,  October  1S67,  or  Lit.  Kcmains^  Lond. 
1S74) ;  C.  D.  (linsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyc'.o.  of  Bib.  Lit.  (3d  ed. 
E«^iinb.  1876^  ;  Ewald's  CcsJt.  der  Volkcs  Isr.  (Eng.  trans,  2d  ed. 
1S69)  ;  Kuenen's  Rd.  cf  Isfiui  {Yiv\g.  trans.  1S74-75)  J  Stanley's 
jiii'ish  Church  (3d  series,  2d  ed.  Lond,  1877) ;  and  Cohen's 
Lcs  rhan'ii.ns  {2  vols.  I'ar.  1S77}. 

PharmacopCB'ia  (Gr.  f-harmakcn,  a  *dnig'  or  'medicine,' 

and  fcicc,  '  I  make  ')  is  the  term  applied  to  various  books  of  direc- 
tions f-ir  the  preparation  of  medicines,  published  by  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians,  with  the  sanction  of  Government.  Such  works 
usually  consist  of  a  list  of  tl.e  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  (q.  v.), 
with  tlieir  properties,  doscs  and  the  tests  for  the  determination 
oi  their  purity  ;  and  also  a  collection  of  approved  receipts  for  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  fir^t  P.  published  under  authority 
was  that  of  Nurnl^erg,  in  the  year  1 542,  the  collection  having 
been  made  by  a  student  named  \'aleiius  Cordus  from  the  works 
of  the  most  eminent  medical  authors.  Previous  to  that  date,  the 
works  principally  used  by  apothecaries  and  physicians  were  the 
book  On  .-S;".aV/,  bv  Avicenna  and  Scrai^tion  ;  the  Liher  S^rii- 
A'm,  by  Balchasim  bin  Aberazerim  ;  the  Antiddarium^  by 
Johannes  Damascenus  or  Mezue  ;  and  the  Antidotarium  by 
Nicolaus  de  Salerno,  commonly  called  Kicoiaus  Magnus  to  dii- 
tinizuish  it  from  an  abridijment  known  as  Nicolaus  Parvus, 

The  first  e>  lit  ion  of  the  P.  of  the  London  College  of  Physi- 
cians, which  appeared  in  161S,  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  works 
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of  Mezue  and  Nicolaus  de  Salerno ;  and  successive  editions 
tppoBtd  in  1627,  1635,  1650^  1697,  1721,  1746,  1787,  1809, 
1824,  1836,  and  1851.  Many  of  the  phannaceutical  prepara- 
tions enumerated  in  the  earlier  editions  are  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary nature,  and  indicate  the  low  state  of  medical  science  in 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  The  skull  of  a  man  who  had  been 
hanged,  the  urine  and  excrements  of  various  animals,  the  blood 
of  the  cat,  frogs,  toads,  puppy  dogs,  worms,  snails,  and  wood- 
lice  find  a  place  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  P.  Medicinal  com- 
pounds of  the  most  complicated  nature,  containing  sometimes  a 
hundred  different  ingredients,  were  ordered;  thus,  the  Great 
AtUidoti  against  Poison  and  Pestilence  of  Mathiolus  contained 
124  ingredients. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  P.  appeared  in  1699,  and 
the  Dublin  in  1807.  The  right  of  publishing  the  pharmacopcsias 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublm  was  vested  in  the  Colleges 
of  Phrsicians  of  these  places  respectively ;  but  by  the  Medical 
Act  of  1858  it  was  ordained  that '  the  General  [Medical]  Council 
shall  cause  to  be  published,  under  their  direction,  a  book  con- 
taining a  list  of  medicines  and  compounds,  and  the  manner  of 
preparing  them,  together  with  the  true  weights  and  measures  Inr 
which  they  are  to  be  prepared  and  mixed ;  and  containing  such 
other  matter  and  things  relating  thereto  as  the  General  Council 
shall  think  fit,  to  be  called  the  BriOsh  /%  which  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  deemed  to  be  substituted  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  the  several  above-mentioned  Pharmacopoeias.' 
This  clause  in  the  Medical  Act  was  rendered  necessary,  as  each 
P.  contained  many  important  preparations,  similar  in  name  but 
totally  different  in  strength^  so  that  dangerous  accidents  arose,  as 
from  a  London  prescription  being  made  up  in  Dublin,  or  vice 
vertd.  The  first  Britisn  P.,  which  appeared  in  1864,  adthough 
having  the  advantage  of  uniformitjr,  had  defects,  and  gave  rise  to 
such  a  general  feehng  of  disappointment  throughout  the  whole 
ranks  of  the  mediod  profession  that  the  Medical  Council  ordered 
a  new  edition  to  be  prepared,  the  preparation  of  which  was 
intni!ited  to  a  committee  of  eminent  men,  with  the  President  of 
the  Medical  Council  as  chairman.  These  gentlemen  were  en- 
gaged some  years  upon  the  work,  and,  when  completed,  it  was 
nibmitted  to  all  the  members  of  the  Medical  Council,  and  to 
other  practical  men,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  su^^gestions. 
Into  this  edition  (1867)  of  the  P.  about  100  medicmes  were 
introduced,  which  had  been  left  out  in  the  first  edition,  the  more 
important  additions  being  benzoated  lard,  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium, carbonate  of  bismuth,  solution  of  citrate  of  bismuth  and 
ammonia,  iodide  of  cadmium,  oxalate  of  cerium,  flexile  collodion, 
glycerines  of  borax,  carbolic  acid,  gallic  acid,  tannic  acid  and 
starch,  compound  ointment  of  mercury,  mercury  suppositories, 
medicmal  lozenges,  tinctures  of  pyrethrum  and  sumbul,  &c 

The  P.  Germanica  and  the  United  States  P.  have  been  re- 
cently published,  and  a  reprint  of  the  British  P.  has  been  recently 
iuned  by  the  Medical  Council,  to  which  an  Addendum  has  been 
appended.  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia  have  also 
their  respective  pharmacopoeias ;  but  a  universal  P.,  or  one  of  so 
generd  a  nature  that  the  most  important  medicines  shall  be  all 
of  the  same  strength,  is  still  a  desideratum.  See  the  British  P,^ 
and  Squire's  Companion  to  the  British  P.  (i  ith  ed.  Lond.  1877). 

Riar'macy  (Gr.  pharmahon,  *  a  medicine ')  is  that  depart- 
ment of  Materia  Afediea  (q.  v.)  which  treats  of  the  collection, 
prrparing,  preserving,  and  compounding  medicines,  and  of  dis- 
pensing them  according  to  the  lormulae  or  prescriptions  of  medi- 
cal practitioners.  The  term  P.  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
limited  sense  to  denote  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemistry 
to  medicines  so  as  to  render  them  easy  of  administration  and 
more  perfect  and  certain  in  their  action.  P.  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  art  of  compounding  and  mixing  drugs  according  to 
the  prescription  of  the  physician. 

nut'roc    See  Lighthouse. 

PhAxvaliUi  (mod.  Fersala),  anciently  a  town  of  Thessalia, 
3|  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  and  24  miles  S.  of 
Larissa.  Near  it  Caesar  defeated  Pompey,  August  9,  48  B.C., 
the  former  losing  from  230  to  1200  men  out  of  22,000  legionaries 
and  1000  cavalry ;  whilst  of  Pompey's  army,  composed  of  45,000 
legionaries  and  7000  cavalrv,  besides  a  host  of  light-armed  aux- 
iliaries,  6000  were  slain  and  more  than  24,000  tucen  prisoners. 

PhAzyn^braa'ohii  ('  pharynx-breathers  *),  the  name  of  the 
lovcit  order  of  fishes,  represented  by  the  Lancelet  (q.  v.)  alone. 
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Pharyngognath'i,  a  group  of  Teieostean  (q.  v.)  fishes  repre- 
sented by  the  Wrasses  (q.  v.),  and  forming  a  subdivision  of  the 
sub-order  Acanthopten\  including  the  teleosteans  with  spiny-fin 
rays,  e,g,f  perches.  The  inferior  phar3mgeal  bones  in  the  P.  are 
united  so  as  to  form  a  single  bone,  on  which  teeth  nuiy  be  borne. 

Phar^ynz  (Gr.),  the  hinder  part  of  the  mouth  in  man  and  ver- 
tebrata  generally.  It  lies  behind  the  mouth,  nose,  and  larynx, 
and  thus  constitutes  the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
proper.  The  P.  consists  essentially  of  a  muscular  sac,  of  conical 
shape,  the  base  being  turned  upwards  or  towards  the  mouth. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to 
the  cricoid  cartilage  oi  the  larynx  as  a  front  boundary,  and  to  the 
fifth  cervical  vertebra  behind.  In  length  it  measures  4}  inches. 
It  is  attached  behind  by  loose  tissue  to  the  spine,  while  below  it 
merges  into  the  asophagus  or  gullet.  Into  the  P.  no  less  than 
seven  apertures  open — the  mouth,  the  two  Eustachian  tubes  (lead- 
ing from  the  internal  ear),  the  two  posterior  nares  or  hinder 
nostrils,  the  Icurynx^  and  the  ^let  or  oesophagus.  In  structure 
the  P.  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  an  external  or  fibrous  coat,  a 
middle  or  muscular  coat^  and  an  internal  or  mucous  layer.  The 
last  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  mouth,  gullet,  larynx,  and 
Eustachian  tubes,  and  is  covered  by  columnar  Epithelium  (q.  v.) 
of  the  ciliated  variety.  The  mucous  glands  of  the  P.  are  very 
numerous.  In  the  act  of  deglutition  or  swallowine  the  P.  is 
intimately  concerned,  being  raised  up  towards  the  back  of  the 
tongue  to  receive  the  food. 

Disecues  of  the  P, — The  P.  is  liable  to  acute  inflammation,  or 
pharyngitis,  which  is  constant  in  sore  throat  of  all  kinds,  and 
which  may  be  propa^^ated  from  the  spine,  and  by  eijsipelatous 
affections  spreading  inwards.  Follicular  inflammation  of  the 
P.,  or  cler^man^s  sore  throat,  is  indicated  by  huskiness  of  the 
voice,  coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting.  The  follicles  of  the 
isthmus  facicum  and  of  the  P.  are  prominent,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane having  the  appearance  of  being  studded  with  granulations, 
and  the  folficles  sometimes  burst  and  discharge  small  masses. 
This  is  occasionally  followed  by  ulceration,  llie  constitutional 
remedies  are  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnia,  and  the  most  useful 
topical  applications  are  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of 
creosote.  In  cases  of  diphtheria,  the  P.  is  frequently  the  most 
important  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is  occasionally  the  seat  of 
tumours,  and  malformations  of  the  P.  and  oesophagus  are  not 
uncommon.  Abscesses  of  the  P.  may  be  formed  as  the  result  of 
inflanunation,  or  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  spine. 

Phaaoogf'ale,  or  Tapoa  Tafiek  (Phascogale  pencillata\  a 
species  of  Marsupial  quadrupeds  inhabiting  Australia,  and 
attaining  a  length  of  17  inches.  The  colour  is  grey  above  and 
white  below,  the  fiir  being  exceedingly  soft  and  woolly.  The 
tail  is  very  long,  and  has  a  tufV  of  black  hairs  at  ita  extremity. 
The  P.  is  a  most  rapacious  creature,  doing  great  damage  in  hen- 
houses. It  appears  to  form  its  bunow  or  nest  in  the  trunks  of 
trees. 

Fhaaoolaro'tos,  a  genus  of  Marsupial  mamnuUs,  repre- 
sented by  the  koala  or  kangaroo  bear  (A  cinereus\  also  named 
the  'native  sloth'  by  the  Australian  colonists.  The  koala 
attains  a  length  of  2  feet,  and  is  covered  with  a  bluish-grey  fur. 
The  tail  is  rudimentary,  and  the  daws  are  strongs  and  adapt  the 
animal  for  an  arboreal  life.  The  great  toe  is  opposable  to  the 
other  toes,  and  the  fingers  are  divided  into  two  sets,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  hand-like  member  capable  of  grasping  the  boughs 
of  trees. 

Phascolothe'rium,  an  extinct  genus  of  mammalia,  believed 
to  include  species  of  insectivorous  marsupialia.  The  remains  of 
this  genus  are  among  the  earliest  relics  of^ mammalian  life  on  the 
globe.  They  occur  in  the  Stonesfield  slates  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 
The  extinct  P.  is  regarded  as  being  most  nearly  represented  by 
the  existing  Opossum. 

Phase  (Gr.  phcuis,  *  an  appearance '),  in  physics,  is  the  par- 
ticular state,  at  a  given  instant,  of  a  continuously  varying  and 
periodic  phenomenon.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  successive  phases 
of  an  eclij)se,  of  a  tide,  &c 

In  astronomy,  P.  is  the  name  given  to  the  appearance  of  a 
heavenly  body,  the  visible  portion  of  whose  illuminated  surface 
alters  with  change  of  position.  The  phases  of  the  moon  are 
familiar  to  all,  and  show  that  our  satellite  b  not  self-luminous, 
but  shines  solely  by  reflected  solar  light.  The  planets  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter  show  certain  similar  out  less  marked 
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phases.  That  Venus  had  this  characteristic  was  shown  by 
Galileo  as  soon  as  he  directed  his  telescope  towards  her  ;  and 
at  the  time  this  discovery  was  r^arded  as  irresistible  argument 
la  favour  of  the  Copemican  system  of  the  universe. 

Phase'olus.    See  Kidney  Bean. 

Phasian'idee.    See  Pheasant. 

Pha'aifl  (mod  RiotC)^  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  of  Colchis 
(Mingrelia),  which,  rising  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus, 
at  an  elevation  of  2735  feet,  flows  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea, 
which  it  enters  at  Poti,  after  a  course  of  138  miles.  With  the 
Cyrus  (Kur)  and  Oxus  it  formed,  and  to  some  extent  still  forms, 
a  mercantile  highway  between  Greece  and  Persia.  The  phea- 
sant {Avis  Phasiana)  was  so  named  because  originally  brought 
from  its  banks. 
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(Gr.  phasnta,  *  a  spectre,*  a  family  of  d?rf^/5frw/j 
insects  represented  by  the  *  walking  stick  *  insects,  and  by  the 
*  leaf  insects.'  In  this  group  the  bodies  are  of  linear  conforma- 
tion, and  the  wings  are  either  abortive,  or  when  developed  are 
leaf-like.  The  antennae  are  short,  and  the  abdomen  is  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  the  other  regions  of  the  body.  In  Phasma^  the 
typical  genus,  species  of  which  are  found  in  tropical  climates, 
both  sexes  are  winged.  In  this  family  the  young  or  larvae  are 
like  the  adults,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  winged  species  the 
^ings  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state  in  the  pupae. 

Pheas'ant  (Phasianus\  a  genus  of  Rasorial  or  Gallinaceous 
birds,  the  type  of  the  family  Phasianida,  In  this  group  the  bill 
is  of  moderate  length  and  the  wings  are  rounded.  The  powers 
of  flight  are  not  markedly  developed,  and  the  tail  is  long  and 
broad.  The  tarsi  are  '  spurred,'  and  the  hinder  toe  is  short  and 
raised  on  the  tarsus.  In  the  genus  Phasianus  itself,  the  tail  is 
long  and  wedge-shaped,  and  the  nostrils  are  in  a  grove  at  the 
base  of  the  bill.  The  fourth  and  fifth  quills  are  the  longest,  and 
the  tail  is  long.  The  common  P.  (/*.  colchicus\  is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  has  become  completely  acclimatised  in  Britain 
and  other  European  countries.  It  attains  a  total  length  of  about 
2^  or  3  feet.  The  males  have  a  very  brilliantly  marked  plumage. 
The  head  and  neck  are  blue,  glossed  with  green  and  purple  tints, 
and  a  patch  of  scarlet  skin  surmounts  the  eye.  The  back  plumage 
is  coloured  golden  red,  varied  with  black  and  brown  tints  and 
markings.  The  quill-feathers  are  brown  ;  the  breast  is  purplish 
red,  and  the  under  parts  are  brown,  tinted  with  black.  The  brown 
tints  predominate  in  the  female.  The  nest  of  the  P.  is  a  rude 
structure,  consisting  of  grasses,  &c.,  collected  on  the  ground. 
The  eggs  number  eleven  or  twelve,  and  are  of  an  olive  brown 
colour.  The  P.  appears  to  like  mating  with  other  species  of 
Gallinaceous  birds.  Hybrids  have  been  reared  between  the  P. 
and  common  fowl,  the  grouse,  the  guinea-fowl,  and  the  turkey, 
llie  food  consists  of  insects,  seeds,  and  vegetable  matters  of 
various  sorts.  The  P.  runs  swiftly  on  the  ground,  but  has 
only  limited  powers  of  flight.  At  night  it  roosts  on  the  low 
branches  of  trees.  P. -shooting  in  England  and  Scotland  begins 
on  October  ist,  and  ends  on  February  3d.  The  birds  are  fed 
during  winter,  and  become  so  tame  that  P.-shooting  in  some 
cases  can  hardly  be  termed  a  sport.  The  female  P.,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Peacock  (q.  v.),  frequently  assumes  the  plumage 
of  the  male  when  its  sexual  functions  cease ;  and  the  male 
and  females  remain  apart  except  at  the  breeding  season.  The 
Argus  P.  {Argtts  giganteus)  is  a  species  of  P.  occurring  in 
Sumatra,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  volute  spots  on  the 
chestnut  tail.  The  tail-feathers  are  extremely  long,  and  the 
average  length  of  the  bird  is  about  5  feet,  tail  included.  Reeves 
P.  (7^.  R<evesii)  occurs  in  N.  China.  It  is  noted  for  the  extreme 
development  of  the  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail,  which  may  mea- 
sure 7  feet  long,  and  which  are  of  a  grey  colour,  barred  with  dark 
brown  bands.  The  Golden  P.  ( Thaumalia  picta)  inhabits  China, 
as  also  does  Lady  Amherst's  P.  {Thaumalia  Amherstii)  and  the 
Silver  P.  {Galiophasis  Nycthemerus).  The  Peacock  P.  {PoIypleC' 
iron  NapoUtmis)  occurs  in  the  Moluccas,  and  attains  a  length  of 
20  inches.  Its  general  colour  is  brown,  varied  with  white  and 
blackish-brown,  the  abdomen  being  black.  The  name  Native 
P.  is  given  to  the  Leipoa  ocellata  of  Australia,  a  bird  allied  to  the 
Jungle  Fowl  (q.  v. ). 

Pheasant-Shell  {Phasiafulia),  a  genus  of  Gasteropodotis 
molluscs,  of  which  the  Australian  P.  S.  [P,  Australis)  is  a  good 
example.  It  was  formerly  in  great  demand,  and  large  prices  were 
asked  and  obtained  for  good  specimens.  The  P.  S.  belongs  to 
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the  family  Turbinida^  or  top  shells.    The  colours  vary  greatly, 
brown  and  green  tints  being  among  the  most  common  hues. 

Phei'diaa.    See  Phidias. 

Phenom'enon  (Gr.  '  what  seems '),  a  term  used  by  meta- 
physicians to  denote  something  as  perceived  by  us,  not  neces- 
sarily as  it  is  in  itself.  The  reality  which  causes  or  produces  it 
is  termed  by  Kant  the  tunmunon^  '  what  is  in  the  turns  or  mind.' 
In  literature  the  meaning  of  P.  is  less  exact ;  the  word  being 
used  rather  vaguely  as  a  synonym  for  'feature,'  'aspect,' 
'characteristic'  There  is  also  a  vulgar  and  inaccurate  use  of 
the  term  as  equivalent  to  something  wonderful :  ^^.,  '  The 
Infant  Phenomenon '  means  a  baby  of  enormous  size  exhibited 
in  shows. 

Phen'yl,  an  organic  radical  having  the  composition  CgH,. 
Its  hydride  (CeHg)  is  called  Benzol  (q.  v.),  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  organic  chemistry  and  in  the  arts  as  the  source  of 
the  aniline  dyes.  Phenic  alcohol^  Phenol^  or  Carbolic  Acid 
(q.  v.),  is  well  known  as  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  has  the 
formula  CeHsOH.  P.  is  thus  of  high  theoretical  importance  as 
the  common  radical  of  a  great  many  most  valuable  substances. 
See  Hydrocarbons. 

Phe'rSB,  anciently  a  city  of  Thessaly,  lay  in  the  S.  E.  comer 
of  the  Pelasgian  plain,  near  Mount  Pelion,  and  90  stadia  from 
Pagasoe,  its  port.  It  was  famed  in  mythology  as  the  home  of 
Admetus,  and  in  history  as  the  seat  of  a  race  of  tyrants  founded 
by  Lycophron  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  who 
sought  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
Lycophron  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jason,  who  was  chosen 
'Tagos'  (generalissimo)  of  Thessaly  about  374  B.C,,  and  being 
assassinated  in  370,  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers  Polydorus 
and  Polyphron.  Polyphron  murdered  Polydorus,  and  was  him- 
self murdered  by  his  nephew  Alexander,  a  cruel  tyrant,  who  was 
killed  by  his  wife  Thebe  and  her  brothers  in  359,  in  whose  hands 
P.  remained  till  352,  when  it  fell  a  prey  to  Philip  II.,  king  of 
Macedon.  Remains  of  P.  are  still  seen  at  Valestino,  See  Strabo, 
lib.  ix.,  and  Leake,  Northern  Greece  (vol.  iv.). 

Pherecy'des,  a  Greek  snge,  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Syros, 
and  flourished  in  the  6th  c.  B.C.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Pythago- 
ras, and  himself  composed  a  prose  theogony,  under  the  perplexing 
title  HeptamychoSy  in  which  he  maintained  that  there  were  three 
formative  principles — Zeus  or  ./Ether,  Chthona  or  Chaos,  and 
Kronos  or  Time ;  and  four  elements  from  which  all  existing 
things  were  formed — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  The  fragments 
of  this  work  were  edited  by  Slurz  (Gera,  1798). — Another  P.,  a 
native  of  Leros,  who  resided  at  Athens  in  the  5th  &  B.C.,  was 
author  of  the  mythological  history  in  ten  books  variously  styled 
Historiaiy  Autochthones^  or  Archaiologiau  Its  fragments  are  given 
in  C.  Midler's  Historicorum  Gracorum  Fragmenta  (Par.  1S40). 

Phid'iaa  (Gr.  '  Pheidias '),  son  of  Charmides,  was  bom  at 
Athens  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.C.  490.  He 
began  work  as  a  statuary  about  464,  under  Hegias,  and  then 
under  Ageladas  of  Argos,  quickly  showing  that  he  shared  the 
inspiration  of  the  age.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  there  was  not 
only  a  P.,  but  a  Pericles.  Pericles  chose  him  to  direct  the  work 
of  beautifying  Athens.  The  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  were 
the  result — the  chief  of  these  the  Parthenon,  ^inth  its  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  Athene  (so  called  because  the  uncovered 
parts  were  formed  of  ivory,  the  drapery  being  of  solid  gold). 
It  was  dedicated  438  B.C.,  and  was  regarded  as  an  offering  from 
the  spoils  of  Marathon.  It  stood  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  was  40  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal. 
Some  relics  of  the  Parthenon  still  exist  in  the  British  Museum. 
(See  Elgin  Marbles.  )  The  beauty  of  the  temple  and  the  statue, 
developed  with  the  utmost  elaboration,  yet  losing  none  of  the  | 
severe  dignity  of  earlier  styles,  touched  tlie  limit  of  art  At  some 
distance  stood  the  great  bronze  statue  of  Athene  Promachos 
(70  feet  high),  whose  crested  helmet  and  spear-point  could  be 
seen  from  the  sea  at  Sunium. 

From  Athens  P.  went  to  Elis  and  to  Olympia,  where  he  spent 
several  years  in  producing  the  masterpiece  of  the  world,  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  It  was  looked  upon  with  such  reverence,  that 
except  on  festivals  it  was  hidden  with  a  veil.  It  represented 
the  god,  not  as  striving  with  Titans  or  hurling  thunderbolts 
upon  mortals,  but  as  wrapt  in  awful  repose.  P.  said  that  he 
had  striven  to  represent  the  Zeus  of  Homer  in  this  statue.    In 
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432  B.C.  P.  returned  to  the  Athens'which  his  genius  had  glorified, 
only  to  meet  death.  Faction  was  intensely  bitter  at  the  moment 
Anaid  to  strike  at  Pericles^  they  assailed  him  through  his 
friends.  P.  was  acoised  of  stealing  iMut  of  the  gold  given  lor  the 
Athene  Promachos,  and  accused  of  putting  a  figure  of  Pericles 
and  one  of  himself  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess.  This  second 
charge  was  not  one  of  impiety,  but  treason.  Pericles  had  been 
represented  as  fighting  with  an  Amazon,  and  this  was  taken  for 
an  allusion  to  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  and  therefore 
for  a  blow  at  the  republic.  The  ungrateful  Athenians  cast  P. 
into  the  prison  Miltiades  had  been  confined  in,  and  there  he 
died,  victim  of  his  own  greatness,  in  432  B.C  See  Miiller's  De 
Phidia  VUa  et  Operibus  Commentationes  (Gott.  1827),  and 
Lloyd's  Age  of  PerUla  (2  vols.  Lond.  1875). 

Fhigalia,  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
stood  on  a  lofty  hill,  above  the  modem  village  of  Pavlitza.  It 
was  founded  prior  to  659  B.c,  was  upwards  of  2  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  possessed  a  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  a  perip- 
teral hexastyle  building  of  the  Doric  order,  125  feet  long  by  48 
broad,  with  58  columns.  This  edifice^  which,  next  to  the 
Theseum  at  Athens,  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  Greek 
temples,  was  first  described  by  Chandler  in  1765.  Its  sculp- 
tured frieze,  representing  the  contest  of  the  Centaurs  and 
LApithae  (the  Phigalian  Marbles),  was  transferred  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1815. 

Philaderphia,  the  largest  city  in  Pennsylvania,  and  second 
only  to  New  York  in  the  United  States,  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Delaware,  136  miles  N.  E.  of  Washin^on,  and  87 
miles  S.E.  of  New  York  by  rail  In  shape  it  is  somewhat 
irregular,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  towards  which  it  has 
a  front  23  miles  in  len^h.  The  total  area  is  130  s(}.  miles. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  red  brick,  and  with  a  uniformity 
of  style  which  is  rather  monotonous ;  although  within  recent 
Tears  this  has  been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  other 
building  materials,  such  as  sandstone  and  white  marble,  large 
ouarries  of  which  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  nnmbo:  of 
dwelling-houses  is  unusuallv  large  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  this,  together  witn  the  excellent  drainage,  ventilation, 
and  water  supply,  has  made  P.  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the 
world.  In  1874  its  death-rate  was  19*66  per  looa  Manv 
streams  flow  through  the  city,  of  which  the  chief  are  Schuylkill 
River,  here  receiving  the  Wissahickon  and  Mill  Creeks,  and  the 
Hollauider's  Cohocksink,  Gunner's,  Frankford,  Wissinoming, 
and  Pennypack  Creeks,  emptying  into  the  Delaware.  The 
Schnylkill  is  crossed  by  fourteen  bridges,  the  finest  of  which  is 
the  iron  one  in  Girard  Avenue,  lOO  feet  broad  and  1000 
lon|^  That  in  Spring  Garden  Street  is  a  double  bridge,  carrying 
an  Qpper  and  lower  stree^  and  is  1290  feet  long  and  48  wide. 
The  streets  are  almost  without  exception  built  at  right  angles. 
In  1875  tramway  tracks  were  laid  down  over  242  miles  of  streets, 
and  this  traffic  employed  5490  horses,  and  yielded  a  revenue  of 
l4»355»33l*  P*  is  supplied  with  water  from  seven  great  reser- 
voirs. Another  is  being  constructed  (1878)  in  the  £ast  Park, 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  750  million  gallons.  In  1876  the 
waterworks  supplied  a  total  of  15,097  million  eallons  on 
an  assessment  of  $1,093,864.  There  are  two  public  parks, 
Fairmoont  and  Hunting.  The  former  of  these^  which  is  13 
miles  long  by  4  broad  ^irea,  2740  acres),  is  one  of  the  la^st 
public  parks  that  exist,  and  includes  some  natural  scenery  of 

great  beauty.  The  finest  public  buildings  are  the  custom- 
oose,  a  bcautifid  Doric  structure  of  white  marble ;  the  mint, 
also  of  white  marble  in  the  Corinthian  style;  and  thepost 
office^  vrith  a  front  of  white  marble  in  the  French  style.  These 
will  all  be  surpassed,  however,  by  the  new  dty  hall,  commenced 
io  187 1,  and  now  (1878)  approaching  completion.  It  is  a 
colosnl  structure  of  granite  and  marble,  measuring  470  by  486 
feet,  and  built  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  tower  when  finished 
will  be  450  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the 
world,  and  will  be  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  William  Penn. 
The  grand  lodge  temple  of  the  Freemasons,  completed  in  1876, 
is  a  splendid  Corinthian  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $i,400^ooa 
P.  has  three  principal  theatres  (the  Arch,  Walnut,  and  Chestnut), 
'  an  Academy  of  Music,  with  a  hall  seated  for  2900^  and  six  minor 
theatres.  The  oldest  public  library  in  the  city  is  the  '  Phila* 
delphia,'  founded  in  1731  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  contains 
about  loo^ooo  vols.  Other  literary  collections  are  the  Athemeum, 
Mercantile,  and  Apprentices'  libraries,  and  the  Ridgway  Library, 
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the  granite  building  of  which  was  nearly  finished  in  1876,  out 
of  the  fund  of  $1,500^000  left  by  Dr.  Rush  in  1JS69.  In  1870 
there  were  370  public  and  private  libraries,  having  2,985,770 
vols.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  possesses  a  number 
of  valuable  historical  works  and  MSS.,  besides  a  museum  of  relics 
and  curiosities.  There  were  (1876)  in  P.  534  churches,  of  which 
IC4  are  Methodist,  102  Presbyterian,  93  Protestant  Episcopal,  78 
Presbyterian,  71  Baptist,  43  Roman  Catholic,  22  Lutheran,  16 
Quaker  (8  Orthodox),  and  9  Jewish.  The  finest  churches  archi- 
tecturally are  St.  Mark's  (Protestant  Episcopal),  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  a  dome  210 
feet  high,  and  the  Jewish  synagogue  Roclef  Shalom,  adorned 
with  arabesoues.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  as 
an  academy  by  Franklin  in  1749,  occupies  an  area  of  more  than 
6  acres,  and  includes  a  medical  coUeee  with  accommodation  for 
600  students.  In  1875  it  had  44  professors  and  instructors,  and 
701  students.  Other  medical  institutions  are  the  Women's, 
Jefierson's,  and  Hs^emann's  colleges,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians.  The  principal  scientific  institutions  are  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Polytechnic  College,  the  Wagner 
Institute  (free),  and  the  Franklin  Institute,  'fiie  chief  schools 
of  art  are  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  School  of  Design 
for  Women.  There  were  in  1876  492  public  schools,  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  $1,634,653.  The  benevolent  institutions  are  very 
numerous,  and  include  24  hospitals,  21  orphan  asylums,  19 
homes  for  the  aged,  besides  several  special  asylums  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  inebriates,  &c.  There  are  28  market- 
houses,  several  of  which  are  spacious  handsome  structures.     In 

1875  there  were  sold  at  the  drove-yards  141,000  beef  cattle, 
11,720  cows,  491,500  sheep,  and  243,300  hogs.  There  are  14 
daily  newspapers,  of  whicn  the  Public  Ledger  has  the  largest 
circulation,  amounting  to  95,00a  In  manufacturing  industry 
P.  is  second  only  to  New  York,  which  it  surpasses  in  the  variety 
of  the  articles  made  and  the  number  of  persons  employed. 
In  1870  there  were  8579  establishments,  having  an  invested 
capital  of  $204,340^637,  and  employing  152,550  hands,  who 
received  $68,647,874  in  wages.  In  1875  ^^  value  of  the  exports 
was  $3i>936,727,  of  the  imports  $23,457,334.  The  principal 
articles  exported  were  breadstuffs  (value  1875,  $9»222,97i)  pro- 
visions, tobacco,  coal,  petroleum  ($7,927  399),  and  raw  cotton 
($17,819,798);   the  chief  imports  being  cotton  and  woollen 

foods.  Grain  is  shipped  by  means  of  elevators:  the  Girard 
*oint  elevator  is  124  feet  high,  has  storage  for  800,000  bushels, 
and  can  load  six  vessels  at  one  time.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  foreign  trade  which  entered  the  port  of  P.  in  187 
was  1 105,  with  a  tonnage  of  952,279.  There  also  entered  823 
coasting  vessels.  P.  has  direct  communication  with  Europe  and 
many  American  ports  by  r^[ular  steam  lines.  Navigation  is 
kept  open  in  winter  by  three  powerful  iceboat^  owned  by  the 
dty.  Iron  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  there  are  large  launching  and  dry  docks,  shipways,  &c. 
The  United  States  navy-yard,  at  League  Island,  is  2  miles  long 
and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  has  an  area  of  923  acres,  and  a 
maximum  depth  of  26  feet.  There  are  at  P.  two  United  States 
arsenals;  the  one  at  Frankford  produced  10,500^000  cartridges 
in  1875,  while  the  Schujrlkill  arsenal  has  occasionally  disbursed 
dothuigand  camp  furnishings  to  the  value  of  $20,000,000  in  a 
year.    The  dty,  which  is  under  a  mayor  and  councils,  had  in 

1876  a  funded  and  floating  debt  of  160,716,524.  According  to 
the  municipal  census  of  1876  the  population  is  817,448. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  Doundaries  of  P.  was  made  by 
the  Swedes  in  1638.  William  Penn  received  his  charter  for 
Pennsylvania  (q.  v.)  March  4,  1681,  and  P.  was  founded  in  the 
same  year.  In  1699  there  was  a  population  of  450a  The  city 
received  its  charter  from  Penn  in  October  1701.  During  the 
war  with  Britain,  P.  was  occupied  by  the  British  troops  under 
General  Howe  firom  September  26,  1777,  till  June  18,  1778,  and 
the  battles  of  Germantown  and  Brandywine  were  fought  near  it. 
Congress  assembled  here  1778-83  and  1 790-1 80a  During  the 
civil  war  P.  adhered  strongrly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The 
city  has  rapidly  extended  m  recent  years,  and  building  enter- 
prise is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  action  of  over  600  building 
sodeties.  Purchasers  acquire  lots  on  no  other  obligation  than 
to  pay  interest  on  the  original  value  of  the  ground,  and  can 
compel  sellers  to  accept  payment  of  the  principal  when  they 
choose.  In  1876  the  centennial  anniverssjy  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  celebrated  here  by  one  of  the 
most  splendid  international  exhibitions  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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It  was  opened  by  President  Grant  on  May  lo,  and  from  that 
time  till  its  close  on  the  loth  November  it  was  visited  by 
9,789,392  persons,  and  the  receipts  for  admission  amounted  to 
$3,813,742.  The  exhibition  was  situated  in  Fairmount  Park, 
and  the  entire  buildings  covered  an  area  of  75  acres.  See  The 
Official  Guidf-Book,  by  Thompson  Westcott  (Phil,  and  Lond. 
1876),  and  Ettide  sur  r Exposition^  by  Eugene  Lacroix  (1877). 

PhilsB,  the  name  of  two  small  islands  in  the  river  Nile,  6} 
miles  above  Syene.  P.  proper,  *  the  Loretto  of  Ancient  Egypt,* 
is  the  smaller  of  the  two.  It  is  417  yards  long  and  130  broad, 
and  is  of  syenite  stone ;  its  sides  are  high,  with  steep  escarp- 
ments, and  crowned  with  high  walls.  In  early  times  it  was  held 
to  be  one  of  the  burying-places  of  Osiris,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  'unapproachable  by  either  birds  or  fish  ;  but  by  the  time  of 
Ptolemseus  Physcon  (170-117  B.C.)  it  was  so  frequented  by 
pilgrims  to  Osiris'  tomb,  and  traders  between  Meroe  and  Mem- 

Ehis,  that  the  priests  begged  that  king  to  relieve  them  from  the 
urden  of  excessive  hospitality.  The  hieroglyphic  characters  of 
this  petition,  engraven  on  an  obelisk  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Bankes,  when  compared  with  those  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  have  shed 
much  light  on  the  phonetic  alphabet  of  ancient  Egypt.  Monu- 
ments dating  from  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  to  that  of  the  Caesars 
cover  both  islands.  The  oldest  remains  of  any  size  are  of  a  temple 
of  Athor  (the  Egyptian  Aphrodite),  built  in  the  reign  of  Nec- 
tanebus  I.  (378-360  B.C.).  The  walls  of  the  chief  temple  of  P., 
dedicated  to  Ammon-Osiris,are  everywhere  covered  with  symbolic 
figures  and  representations  of  the  myths  concerning  that  god. 
This  temple  (435  feet  long  by  135  broad)  was  rudely  defaced  by 
Christian  Iconoclasts,  who  converted  its  pronaos  into  a  church 
of  St.  Stephen.  The  modern  name  of  P.  is  Jesiret-el-Birbeh 
('island  of  temples').  The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  smaller 
island  was  Philak  (*  boundary  *). 

Phile'mon,  Epistle  to,  was  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to 
P.,  a  personal  friend  and  apparently  a  convert  of  the  apostle 
[cf,  13,  19),  residing  at  Colosse  (r/C  I,  2,  with  Col.  iv.  9,  17), 
regarding  Onesimus,  a  runaway  slave  belonging  to  P.,  whom 
Paul  had  converted  (10),  and  who  was  retummg  to  his  master. 
The  epistle  was  received  into  the  canon  from  the  first,  and  that 
it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  was  unquestioned  till  the  time  of 
Baur,  who  considers  its  language  to  be  un- Pauline,  and  some  of 
its  contents  improbable  ;  but  his  '  criticism  *  has  not  been  gene- 
rally accepted  by  scholars.  Baur  himself  was  not  very  sure  about 
the  validity  of  his  own  doubts.  The  time  and  place  of  writing 
are  determined  by  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philippians. 
The  apostle  was  a  prisoner  at  the  time  (22),  as  when  writing 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  23,  24),  and  Onesimus  seems 
to  have  travelled  in  company  with  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  7-9).  It  was  therefore  probably 
written  from  Rome  about  62. 

Phile'mon  and  Bau'ois,  in  classic  mythology,  a  pair  of 
Phr}'gians,  who  hospitably  received  2>us  and  Hermes  in  the 
disguise  of  ordinary  men,  after  they  had  been  denied  shelter  by 
every  one.  For  this  Zeus  took  them  to  an  adjoining  mountain, 
while  all  the  surrounding  country  was  covered  with  a  flood, 
made  them  guardians  of  his  temple,  and  granted  them  the  only 
boon  they  requested,  that  they  might  die  at  the  same  moment. 
Their  story  has  been  finely  treated  by  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses, 

Phillbeg  (Gael  feileadh^  'cloth  or  covering,*  and  beag, 
*  little '),  an  article  of  male  apparel,  and  the  characteristic  gar- 
ment of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  It  resembles  a  short  petticoat, 
being  suspended  from  the  waist  and  only  extending  to  the  knees. 
In  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  and  in  England  the  P.  is  better 
known  by  the  name  kilt^  a  Saxon  word  signifying  '  a  tucked-up 
garment.'  The  P.,  which  is  made  of  Tartan  (q.  v.),  is  usually 
covered  in  front  by  the  sporan  (Gael.  *  a  purse  or  pouch '),  formed 
of  an  animal's  skin,  and  frequently  tasselled  and  otherwise 
ornamented. 

Philldor  or  Danlcan,  Franyoifl  Andr^,  a  celebrated 
composer  and  chess-player,  bom  at  Dreux  in  Orleannais,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1726';  after  studying  music  at  Paris  (1736-45^,  made 
a  tour  through  Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  everywhere 
paining  a  marvellous  reputation  for  his  skill  at  chess.  In  1 754 
ne  returned  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  music, 
his  first  opera,  Blaise  le  Savetier  (1759),  being  followed  by 
twenty  others  in  the  course  of  the  next  eighteen  years.  He 
revisited  London,  and  there  published  his  Tratti  du  Jcu  SEchccs 
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(1777)1  at  Fontainebleau  brought  out  Thhnistocle  (1785),  the 
finest  of  all  his  operas,  and  died  at  London,  whither  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  Revolution,  August  30,  179$.  P.'s  system 
of  chess-playing  is  shown  in  his  maxim  :  *  Pawns  are  the  soul  of 
chess.'    See  Allen's  Life  of  P,  (PhiL  1864). 

Philip  II.,  King  of  Macedonia,  the  youngest  son  of  King 
Amyntas  IL  by  his  wife  Eurydice,  was  bom  at  Pella  in  382, 
and  brought  up  with  great  care  at  Thebes,  whither  Pelopidas  had 
carried  him  as  a  hostage.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas 
III.,  P.  became  regent  of  Macedonia  and  guardian  to  his  infant 
nephew  Amyntas,  but  in  a  few  months  he  himself  assumed  the 
royal  power  and  title.  The  step  was  justified  by  the  danger  of 
the  kingdom,  harassed  by  the  Pxonians  on  the  N.  and  the  Illy- 
rians  on  the  W.,  and  at  home  agitated  by  the  rivalries  of  Pau- 
sanias  and  Argaeus.  Reorganising  the  army  on  the  plan  of  the 
phalanx,  he  fell  upon  Argaeus  and  defeated  him,  immediately 
afterwards  concluding  a  peace  with  the  Athenians,  by  whom 
Argaeus  had  been  supported.  The  Paeonians  were  speedily  re- 
duced, and  the  Illyrians  forced  to  sue  for  peace  with  the  loss  of 
a  portion  of  their  territory.  In  one  year  P.  had  freed  himself 
from  a  position  of  great  peril ;  he  now  set  himself  to  carry  out 
his  ambitious  aims.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  declared 
Amphipolis  free,  in  order  to  please  the  Athenians,  who  had 
aided  Argaeus  in  the  hope  of  gaining  that  city  ;  but  afterwards, 
making  a  pretext  for  war,  he  besieged  and  took  it  in  358. 
P.  had  previously  formed  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  by 
which  he  undertook  to  make  over  to  them  Amphipolis  in  return 
for  Pydna.  He  now  took  Pydna  without  a  struggle,  and  refused 
to  stand  by  his  engagement  with  Athens.  To  gain  the  good-will 
of  the  Olynthians  P.  gave  them  the  town  of  Potidsea,  taken  from 
the  Athenians  in  356.  He  then  took  a  Thasian  settlement  named 
Crenides,  which  he  renamed  Philippi  (q.  v.).  In  352,  after  a  long 
siege,  he  took  Methonc,  and  marched  thence  into  Thessaly  to  join 
the  Aleuadae  against  Lycophron  of  Pherae,  who  was  aided  by  the 
Phocians.  In  a  short  time  he  overran  Thessaly,  and  advanced  to 
Thermopylae,  from  which,  guarded  by  a  strong  Athenian  force, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  He  now  overran  Thrace,  and  in 
349  retumed  to  commence  an  attack  on  the  cities  of  Chalcidice. 
Demosthenes  (q.  v.)  had  already  seen  the  real  object  of  P.,  and. 
in  his  first  Philippic  oration  (352)  endeavoured  to  rouse  his 
countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The  Olynthians  appealed 
to  Athens,  and  by  the  famous  Olynthiac  orations  Demosthenes 
induced  his  countrymen  to  aid  their  cause.  But  by  347  all  the 
Chalcidian  cities  were  in  P.'s  hands,  and  in  346,  after  making 
peace  with  Athens,  he  marched  into  Phocis  (q.  v.),  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Sacred  War.  His  ascendancy  in  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  was  henceforth  complete,  and  he  was  appointed  joint- 
president  of  the  Parthian  games.  From  342  to  340  P.  con- 
ducted an  expedition  in  Thrace  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the 
Greek  cities  in  that  country.  Phocion  was  dispatched  by  the 
Athenians  to  counteract  his  efforts,  and  in  339  compelled  him  to 
raise  the  siege  of  both  Perinthus  and  Byzantium.  In  the  same  year 
the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  for  tilling  a  portion  of  the  sacred  land, 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Amphictyones,  and  in  338  they  gave 
the  command  of  their  army  to  P.,  who  marched  through  'Hier- 
mopylae  and  seized  Elatea.  The  Athenians,  hastily  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  Thebans,  were  defeated  by  P.  in  August  338,  at 
Chaeronea.  Greece  was  now  at  P.  's  feet.  He  had  long  cherished 
the  design  of  invading  the  Persian  Empire  at  the  head  of  a  united 
Hellas.  At  a  congress  held  at  Corintn  this  was  now  determined 
on.  Early  in  336  he  sent  troops  into  Asia,  under  Parmenion, 
to  gain  over  to  his  side  the  Greek  cities,  but  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  he  was  murdered  by  a  noble  youth  named  Pau- 
sanias,  at  a  festival  held  at  i^gae,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  with  Alexander  of  Epirus.  Aristotle  states  that 
the  deed  was  due  to  a  private  quarrel,  but  suspicion  was  attached 
to  Alexander  his  son  and  01ympias(q.  v.)  his  wife,  who  had  been 
offended  at  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Attains,  in 
the  previous  year.  P.  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  science, 
and  a  clement  conqueror ;  but  his  passions  knew  no  bridle  save 
ambition.  In  politics  he  was  a  master  of  duplicity  ;  yet  only  a 
policy  like  his  would  have  enabled  Hellas  to  resist  the  later 
violence  of  Rome. — P.  V.,  King  of  Macedonia,  was  the  son  of 
Demetrius  II.,  and  was  bom  203  B.C.  He  was  only  eight  years 
old  at  the  death  of  his  father  Demetrius,  but  till  220  his  uncle 
Antigonus  Doson  ruled  as  king.  During  the  first  three  years  of 
his  reign  P.  led  with  great  success  the  war  against  the  ittolians 
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at  the  request  of  the  Adueans  and  Aratus.  This  war,  commonly 
called  the  Social  War,  he  concluded  in  217.  Becoming  jealous 
of  his  old  friend  and  counsellor  Aratus,  he  caused  his  death  by 
poison  in  213.  Meanwhile  P.  had  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Komans.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal  in  215,  and 
from  211,  when  the  Romans  received  the  iEtolians  as  their  allies, 
he  gained  various  viaories  over  the  latter,  till  peace  was  made  in 
205.  Another  war  with  the  Romans  broke  out  in  200,  but  the 
complete  defeat  of  P.  by  the  consul  Flamininus  at  Cynoscephalie 
in  197  brought  it  to  a  sudden  end.  Finding  that  he  had  put  to 
death  his  son  Demetrius  on  a  false  accusation,  he  is  said  to  have 
died  of  grief,  179  B.C. 

Philip  H.,  King  of  Spain,  was  the  son  of  Karl  V.  and  Isa* 
bella  of  Portugal,  and  was  bom  at  Valladolid,  May  21,  1^27. 
The  heir  of  the  largest  empire  in  the  world,  he  was  carefully 
educated,  and  early  uitiated  into  statesmanship  and  war.  His 
father's  efforts  at  the  Diets  of  Augsburg  and  Regensburg  to  get 
him  elected  King  of  Rome  having  proved  ineffectual.  P.,  whose 
first  wife,  Mary  of  Portugal,  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  the 
Prince  Carlos,  married  Mary  of  England  in  1554*  and  supported 
the  title  of  king  of  that  country,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty  of 
Naples  and  Milan.  The  jealousy  of  the  EngUsh,  and  their  reluc- 
tance to  allow  him  any  share  in  the  government  until  the  birth 
of  a  son,  drove  him  to  Flanders,  where  he  became,  by  the 
abdication  of  Karl  V.  at  Brussels,  October  25,  1555,  sovereign 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  January  16,  1556,  Kmg  of  Spain  and 
all  its  vast  dependencies  in  the  New  World*.  He  found  himself 
almost  immediately  on  his  accession  at  war  with  the  Pope  and 
his  ally  Henri  II.  of  France.  His  arms  were  successful  in  Italy 
under  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  in  France  under  Philibert,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  Count  Egmont,  at  St  Quentin  (lOth  August  1557),  and 
at  Gxavelines  (13th  July  1558).  In  this  year, however,  England,  his 
ally,  lost  Calais,  and  was  obliged  to  cede  it  to  France  at  the  peace 
of  Cateau  Cambresis  (2d  Apru  1559) — a  peace  which  P.,  after  his 
rejection  bv  Elisabeth  of  England,  cemented  by  marrying  Eliza* 
bcth,  daugnter  of  Henri  II.  of  France,  who  had  been  betrothed 
to  his  son  Carlos  (q.  v.).  He  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Madrid, 
and  built  the  Escorial  (q.  v.)-  P*  next  imposed  upon  himself 
the  task  of  destroying  aU  civil  and  religious  liberty  within  his 
dominions,  and  with  this  view  establishea  the  Inquisition,  which, 
however,  was  vigorously  resisted  in  the  Netherlands,  and  roused 
a  spirit  of  insurrection  which  grew  into  revolution,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  terrible  severity  of  Alba,  and  the  military  genius  of 
Don  John  of  Austria  and  Alessandro  Famese,  achieved  the 
independence  of  the  northern  provinces  in  1579*  In  1580,  when 
tlie  direct  male  line  died  out,  P.  acquired  Portugal,  which  was 
annexed  to  Spain  for  sixty  years.  His  anger  against  the  English 
as  promoters  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands  led  to  his  great 
attempt  to  conquer  England  by  the  '  Invincible  *  Armada  (q.  v.), 
which  was  so  disastrously  foiled.  For  four  years  (1589-93)  he 
lent  his  aid  to  keep  the  Protestant  Bourbon  from  the  French 
throne,  but  he  was  compelled  to  recognise  him  as  Henri  IV.  at 
the  treatv  of  Vervins  (2d  May  1598).  P.  died  of  a  loathsome 
disease,  September  13th  of  the  same  year,  at  the  Escorial,  leav- 
ing a  son  \fj  his  fourth  queen,  Anne  of  Austria.  Few  princes 
have  had  so  many  biographers,  and  seldom  has  the  verdict  of 
history  been  so  unanimous  in  its  condemnation.  With  excellent 
abilities  but  little  real  insight  or  wisdom,  he  failed  in  all  his 
greatest  undertakings,  and  did  fatal  evil  to  Spain  by  crushing 
oat  the  old  heroic  spirit  which  had  made  her  pre-eminent  among 
the  luUions  of  Europe,  and  destroying  by  a  cruel  and  gloomy 
bigotry  every  promise  of  advancement  in  religious  thought  or 
dvii  freedom.  See  Campana,  Vita  del  Don  Filippo  d^ Austria  ; 
Herrera,  Historia  dd  Mundo  en  d  Reynado  del  Rey  Philippe  //.  ; 
Cordova,  Vida  de  Felippe  IL  :  Dumesnil,  Histoire  de  Philippe 
II,;  San-Migucl,  Historia  del  Rey  D.  Felipe  I L  (4  vols.  Madr. 
1844-45) ;  Gachard,  Correspondanee  de  Philippe  II  (3  vols. 
Bmss.  1848-59) ;  Bon  Carlos  et  Philippe  //.  (Bruss.  1863) ; 
Prescott,  History  of  the  Reign  of  P,  II  (1855-58) ;  and  Motley, 
History  o/the  Umied Netherlands  (1860-65).—?.  V.,  first  Bour- 
bon kmg  of  Spain,  was  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was 
bom  at  Versailles,  December  19,  1683.  By  the  last  testament 
of  his  nnde^  Carlos  11^  in  1700,  he  was  declared  heir  to  the  Span- 
ish throne.  However  Karl,  Archduke  of  Austria,  great-grandson 
of  FliUip  IIL  of  Spain,  established  a  rival  claim,  and  was  sup- 
ported xxf  England,  Austria,  and  Holland,  and  afterwards  by 
rmuaay  Denmark,  and  Hanover.   The  war  known  as  the  War  of 


the  Spanish  Succession  (q.  v. )  continued  with  varying  fortune  until 
17x3,  when  the  throne  was  secured  to  P.  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
In  1 714  his  queen,  Louisa  Maria  of  Savoy,  died,  and  P.  married 
the  ambitious  Elizabeth  Famese  of  Parma,  who,  influenced  by 
Alberoni  (q.  v.),  induced  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  He  was  compelled  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
(France,  England,  Austria,  and  Holland)  to  lay  aside  his  schemes 
and  dismiss  Alberoni,  but  in  173 1  he  joined  France  and  England 
against  the  Emperor,  and  in  1736  acquired  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  for  liis  son  Carlos.  In  his  later  years  P.  became 
almost  idiotic,  and  could  only  be  aroused  from  his  mental  stupor 
by  the  songs  of  FarinellL  He  died  at  Madrid,  July  9, 1746.  See 
Targe's  Histoire  de  VAvenement  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon  au 
Trdne  d^Espagne  (8  vols.  Par.  1776);  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the 
King^  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourboti  (3  vols,  Lond.  181 3) ; 
Viollet's  Hist,  des  Bourbons  en  Espagne  (Par.  1843) ;  and  Lord 
Mahon's  War  of  Succession  in  Spain  (Lond.  1832). 

Philippe'  I.  of  France,  son  of  Henri  I.  and  Anne  of  Russia, 
was  bom  m  1052,  and  named  after  Philip  of  Macedon,  because  of 
a  supposed  genealogical  relationship  between  that  potentate  and 
his  mother.  He  was  consecrated  king  in  1059.  Great  events  took 
place  during  his  long  reign,  but  P.  b  not  associated  with  them, 
in  107 1  he  attacked  Robert  the  Frisian,  who  had  seixed  Flanders, 
but  was  shamefully  defeated.  He  was  more  successful  in  1076, 
having  driven  back  the  Normans,  who  were  endeavouring  by  an 
alliance  with  Aquitaine  to  establish  a  strong  power  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Pyrenees.  In  1094  he  was  excommunicated,  and 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  Council  of  Piacenza,  having  divorced 
his  wife,  and  carried  off  Bertrade,  wife  of  Fulk  of  Anjou.  He  was 
again  exconununicated  in  1 100,  before  which  he  had  turned  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  neighbours  over  the  first  Crusade  to  some 
account  by  buying  a  footing  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire. 
The  same  year  he  associated  with  him  in  the  sovereignty  his  son 
Louis,  and  eight  years  afterwards  this  weakest  of  the  Capets  died 
at  Melun  (29th  July  1 108),  reconciled  to  Rome.  See  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  the  French  histories  of  Sismondi,  Michelet,  and  Martin, 
and  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol  i.  1873). — P.  IL, 
known  as  Auguste  the  Magnanimous,  son  of  Louis  VII.  imd  the 
beautiful  Alix  of  Champagne,  was  born  22d  or  25th  August 
116^.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  the 
twelve  nobles  who  held  the  ^reat  fiefs  immediately  from  the 
crown  being  present  His  earliest  dreams  were  of  restoring  the 
old  Karolii:^;  power  in  its  entirety,  and  sa3rs  Kitchin,  '  For  forty- 
three  years  he  pursued  this  end,  and  brought  to  bear  on  it  a  cold 
pertinacity,  a  freedom  from  uneasy  scruples,  a  clear  sagacity  in 
conceiving  crafty  plans,  and  constancy  in  carrying  them  out.' 
One  of  his  first  public  acts  (1182)  was  to  banish  the  Jews  from 
his  realm,  after  having  plundered  tliem  of  their  goods;  and 
to  proclaim  punishment  of  death  to  profane  swearers.  He 
had  already  shown  his  independence  of  character  by  marrying 
Isabelle  of  Hainault,  niece  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  against 
the  will  of  his  uncles.  No  sooner  was  his  father  dead  than 
all  the  great  vassals  rose  in  rebellion,  and  P.  had  to  embark 
(1185)  on  a  series  of  wars,  subduing  first  of  all  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  and  next  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  Normandy  and  the  south,  and  (1186)  waged  war 
with  Richard  the  Lionheart  in  Aquitaine — a  war  which  ended 
in  the  friendship  of  the  combatants,  and  gave  P.  the  opportunity 
of  intriguing  with  the  other  sons  of  Henry  II.  against  their  father. 
In  1 1 88,  Henry,  betrayed  by  his  sons,  was  compelled  to  declare 
himself  liegeman  in  full,  and  to  yield  Berri.  With  much  reluc- 
tance P.  went  on  a  crusade  (1190),  wintering  in  Sicily  whh 
Richard,  landed  at  Acre  or  Plolemais  (13th  April  1 191),  grew 
tired  of  the  skirmishings,  swore  to  his  rival  that  he  would  pro- 
tect his  territories,  and  returned  home.  On  his  way  bgick  he 
tried  to  get  quit  of  his  oath  bv  Papal  intervention,  but  failed. 
He  then  intrigued  against  Richard  through  John,  and  on  the 
tidings  of  the  former's  captivity  reaching  France,  he  attacked 
Normandy,  and  by  a  truce  in  1 1 96  became  master  of  Auvergiie, 
after  a  wasting  war  with  his  rival  But  in  1 197  his  great  vassals 
turned  towards  Richard,  and  hard  times  might  have  overtaken 
P.  had  not  Innocent  III.  interfered  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
On  the  death  of  Richard,  Anjou,  Maine,  Poitou,  and  Touraine 
declared  their  allegiance  to  Arthur  of  Brittany  instead  of  to 
John.  P.  took  these  under  his  protection,  and  in  the  name 
of  Arthur  dismantled  every  town  ne  took  in  Brittany.  Mean* 
while  (1199)1  having  taken  a  dislike  to  his  second  wife,  Ingeborg 
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of  Denmark,  he  dissolved  the  marriage  with  her,  but  only  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  an  inconvenience  which 
made  him  make  peace  with  John.    The  murder  of  Arthur  in 
1202  once  more  roused  P.,  and  he  took   arms  against  John, 
attacked  and  captured  Chateau  Gaillard(  1207),  overran  Normandy 
and  seized  Rouen  in  the  same  year,  consolidating  his  conquests 
in  the  kingdom  of  France.    To  give  them  the  appearance  of 
legality,  he  summoned  *  the  twelve  Peers  of  France,*  six  laymen 
and  six  ecclesiastics,  to  form  a  court.     P.  stood  aloof  from  the 
religious  war  in  Provenge,  though  in  121 5  he  accepted  the  homage 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  taken  for  himself  the* heritage  of 
Toulouse.     In  1 2 14  he  had  crushed  the  coalition  of  barons  and 
princes,   by  the  decisive  battle  of  Bouvines,  a  battle  '.which 
roused  the  national  spirit  as  nothing  else  could ;   it  was  the 
nation's  first  taste  of  glory.'    P.  sanctioned  the  expedition  of 
Louis  to  England  in  1216 ;  but  he  resisted  every  effort  of  the 
Roman  court  to  embark  him  in  the  Albigensian  crusade.    In  his 
later  days  he  became  devout,  and  attended  to  all  clerical  ordi- 
nances.    He  died  of  fever  at  Mantes,  July  14,  1223.     He  left  an 
enormous  fortune  to  his  son,  and  a  great  reputation.    P.  was 
proud,  patient,  brave,  and  deceitful,  eminent  in  the  science  of 
war,  sagacious  in  politics,  a  lover  of  literature,  and  a  reformer 
of  cities.     See  Rigord,  De  Cestis  Philippi  Augusti;  Guillaume 
le  Breton,  De  Vita  et  Gestis  Philtppi;  Baudot  de  Juilly,  His^ 
toire  de  P,  Auguste  (2  vols.  Par.  1704) ;  Lussan,  Anecdotes  de  la 
Gourde  P,  Auguste  (6  vols.  Par.  1733-38))  Capeftgue,  Histoire 
de  P.  Auguste  (4  vols.   Par.   1S29) ;   the  French  histories  of 
Sismondi,  Michelet,   and   Martin,    and    Kitchin's  History  of 
France  (vol.  i.  1873). — P.    III.   (*  le  Hardi*),  son  of  Louis 
IX.  and  Marguerite  de  Provence,  was  bom  3d  April   1245, 
married  in  1202  Isabella  of  Aragon,  was  on  a  crusade  with 
his  father  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bore  back  his  bones 
from  Tunis  to  France  (1269-70).     He  was  utterly  illiterate,  but 
surrounded  the  throne  with  lawyers.     Edward  I.  did  homage 
to  him  for  the  lands  he  held  of  him.     He  encouraged  favour- 
itism, held  one  great  tournament,  which  at  least  proves  he  did 
not  need  to  be  jealous  of  his  own  vassals.     In  1285  he  led  an 
expedition  against  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon,  and  ruined  thereby  both 
fleet  and  army.     This  adversity  induced  a  fever,  of  which  he  died 
at  Perpignan,  5th  October  of  the  same  year.     His  reign  was  a 
period  of  great  tranquillity  for  France.  See  Guillaume  de  Nangis* 
Gesta  Phtiippi  Audacis ;  the  French  histories  of  Sismondi,  Miche- 
let, and  Martin  ;  and  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol.  i.  1873). 
— P.  IV.  (Me  Bel'),  son  of  preceding,  was  bom  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  1268,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1285,  and  from  con- 
temporary descriptions  of  him  seems  to  have  been  tall  and  hand- 
some, though  proud  and  taciturn.  Lawyers  .continued  to  guide  the 
royal  policy,  and  in  the  direction  of  absolutism.     From  1285  to 
1296  nothing  of  importance  occurred  save  the  languid  prosecution 
of  war  in  Aragon  and  Sicily,  and  the  payment  to  Edward  I.  of 
10,000  livres  for  a  renunciation  of  his  claim  on   Normandy. 
From  1296  to  1304  was  filled  with  the  events  of  his  quarrel  with 
the  Pope  and  the  war  with  Flanders.     Boniface  VIII.  offended 
P.  first  of  all  by  mediating  between  him  and  Edward,  then  by 
ordering  him  to  release  the  daughter  of  Guy  of  Flanders,  and 
lastly  (1296),  by  issuing  a  bull,  entitled  '  Clericis  laicos,'  in  which 
ecclesiastics  were  forbidden  to  pay  taxes  of  any  kind  to  the  civil 
power  without  the  permission  of  the  apostolical  see.     This  was 
met  on  P. 's  part  by  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  export  from  the 
kingdom  of  anytning  of  value   except  with  his  permission. 
Fresh  threats  were  thundered  from  Rome,  and  cast  back  by  P. 
Nuncios  were  dispatched,  and  the  dispute  ended  for  that  time 
by  the  issue  of  a  fresh  bull  excluding  France  from  the  operations 
of  '  Clericis  laicos.*     But  after  again  mediating  between  P.  and 
Edward,  the  attitude  of  antagonism  began  to  reappear.     The 
year  1300  witnessed  a  revival  of  faith  in  Christendom.     The 
Pope  sent  an  arrogant  legate  to  France,  who  attempted  to  stir 
up  rebellion.     A  bull  claimed  for  the  Pope  supremacy  over  all 
temporal  authorities.     It  was  solemnly  burnt  by  P.  ;  the  estates 
of  France  were  called  (1302),  and  declared  against  the  Roman 
pretensions.    The  decretal  of '  unam  sanctam  *  ( i8th  November) 
affirmed  that  the  spiritual  ought  to  judge  the  temporal  power, 
and  issued  excommunications  against  all  who  tried  to  despoil 
those  going  to  Rome.     P.  hesitated,  but  in  1303,  by  intriguing 
against  the  Pope  at  Rome,  he  had  him  imprisoned,  and  subjected 
to  such  indignities  that  he  died.     In  1304  Clement  V.  cancelled 
the  obnoxious  bull,  and  became  in  a  large  measure  subservient 
to  P.     Ill  1304  the  stmggle  in  Flanders  ended  in  a  recognition 
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of  its  independence,  the  eldest  son  of  Count  Guy  doing  homage. 
The  epoch  on  to  1 3 14  is  marked  by  the  doom  slowly  prepared 
by  P.  for  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  whose  power  and  wealth 
were  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  him.  They  were  all  arrested  in 
October  1307,  and  their  goods  seized.  Clement  was  asked  to 
condemn  them,  and  being  in  France,  P.  declined  to  let  him 
retum  to  Rome  unless  he  consented.  In  13 10  many  of  the 
knights  were  burned  at  the  stake.  The  king's  ferocity  grew 
with  his  years,  until  in  1 3 14  a  great  confederation  was  formed 
in  the  country  against  his  tyranny.  He  expired  29th  November 
1 3 14,  at  Fontainebleau,  having  added  to  French  territory,  but 
leaving  a  name  odious  in  the  mouths  of  his  people.  See  Guil- 
laume de  Nangis'  Chronicon  ;  Boutaric*s  La  France  sous  P,  le 
Bel ;  the  French  histories  of  Sismondi,  Michelet,  and  Martin; 
and  Kitchin's  History  of  France,  vol.  i.  1873).— P.  V.  (*  le 
Long'),  second  son  of  preceding,  was  bom  in*  1293,  hastened 
on  the  death  of  his  nephew  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims  (1316), 
after  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  declaring  that  no  female 
could  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  chief  events 
of  P.'s  reign  are  of  a  sinister  character.  He  persecuted  the 
Franciscans,  who  were  preaching  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  early  Church,  and  encouraged  the  savage  superstition  by 
which  life  was  rendered  miserable  to  the  Jews.  He  died  3d 
January!  322.  See  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol.  i.  1873). 
— P.  vl.,  of  Valois,  son  of  Charles  of  Valois,  became  regent 
on  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  was  bom  in  1293.  A  great 
feudal  lord,  he  was  crowned  king  at  Rheims  (May  29,  1328), 
his  rival  in  succession  being  Edward  III.  of  England,  son  of 
Isabella  of  France,  Philippe  le  Bel's  daughter.  P.'s  reign  opened 
with  a  successful  campaign  in  Flanders,  which  removed  the  blot 
of  Courtrai,  and  entitled  him  to  enter  Paris  with  much  pomp. 
By  1 33 1  Edward  III.  had,  with  the  advice  of  his  parliament, 
seen  it  to  be  best  to  do  homage.  But  angered  by  the  faithless- 
ness and  greed  of  P.,  he  declared  war  (1337),  which  did  not 
finally  cease  till  the  battle  of  Chatillon  (1453).  Nothing  save 
marchings,  counter- marchings,  and  slight  unimportant  skirmishes 
took  place  until  June  24,  1340,  saw  the  naval  force  of  France 
entirely  swept  away  at  Siuys.  It  was  not  till  the  26th  August 
1346,  after  the  battle  of  Crecy  and  the  fall  of  Calais,  that  a 
tmce,  which  lasted  for  some  time,  was  concluded  between  the 
kings.  In  1347-48  the  black  plague  stmck  desolation  into  the 
country,  and  the  miseries  of  P.'s  reign  were  rendered  still  more 
dark.  Before  he  died  (August  22,  1350)  he  added,  by  purchase, 
Vienne  and  Majorca  to  his  kingdom.  But  he  had  ground  down 
the  people  of  France  with  heavy  imposts,  had  retarded  trade, 
broken  the  strength  of  chivalry,  and  sold  offices,  titles,  and  even 
nobility.  *  All  things,*  says  Kitchin,  *  seemed  to  be  evil  in 
France.  Oppression,  war,  pestilence,  faithlessness  in  king  and 
people,  days  of  shame  and  distress.*  See  Froissart's  Chroniqut ; 
Levesque,  La  France  sous  les  cinques  premiers  Valois;  the 
French  histories  of  Sismondi,  Michelet,  and  Martin,  and  Kitchin's 
History  of  France  (vol.  i.  1873). 

Dukes  of  Burgundy. — P.  (*le  Hardi'),  fourth  son  of  Jean,  King 
of  France  and  Bonne  of  Luxembourg,  was  born  January  15, 1342, 
distinguished  himself  at  Poitiers,  where,  though  a  child,  he  stood 
by  his  father,  and  warded  off  the  blows  directed  at  him.  On 
that  field  he  gained  the  title  'le  Hardi.'  In  1363  his  fatlier 
bestowed  on  him  the  duchy  and  peerage  of  Burgimdy,  which 
was  afterwards  ratified  by  Charles  V.  Three  years  later  he 
married  Margaret  of  Flanders,  and  on  till  1372  he  operated 
against  the  English  in  Northern  France.  He  fought  the  success- 
ful battle  of  Rosbeck  against  the  Flemish  in  1382,  and  in  1384 
Flanders  fell  into  his  hands  in  right  of  his  wife.  '  He  was,'  says 
Kitchin,  '  wise  and  conciliatory,  restored  the  Flemish  liberties, 
and  was  himself  more  a  Fleming  than  a  Lily  prince.'  And  thus 
the  foundation  of  the  great  Burgundian  dukedom,  stretching  in 
a  curve  from  the  sea  round  the  whole  northern  and  much  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  France,  was  securely  laid.  On  the  king 
showing  symptoms  of  madness,  he  seized  the  government  (1 392), 
and  occupied  himself  with  repelling  the  English  invasion.  He 
died  27th  April  1404,  at  the  Chateau  of  Hall,  Hainault. — 
P.  ('  le  Bon '),  grandson  of  the  preceding,  son  of  Jean  Sans 
Peur  and  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  June  13, 
1396,  and  on  the  murder  of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy.  At  Arras,  in  1419,  he  recognised  Henry  V.  of 
England  as  Regent  of  France  and  heir  to  the  throne ;  in  1429 
he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  King  of  France,  but  on  the 
cession   of    Champagne   returned    to   his   English   allegiance. 
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Again,  in  I435»  through  Papal  influence,  he  entered  into  an 
alSance  with  Charles,  though  later  on  P.  harboured  the  Dauphin 
(afterwards  Louis  XL)  when  the  latter  mutinied  against  his 
lather.  In  1454  he  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  a  revolt  of  the 
citizens  of  Ghent.  He  died  July  15,  1467,  leaving  Burgundy  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity  it  ever  reached.  See  Barante's 
Hiitoire  des  Duct  de  Bourgogne  ;  Michelet  and  Martin's  French 
histories ;  and  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (voL  i.-iL  1873-77). 

PhilippeViUe,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Constantine, 
Algeria,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Stora.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Russicada,  was  founded  by  Marshal  Val^ 
in  1837,  and  possesses  some  handsome  public  buildings.  P. 
is  connected  by  rail  with  the  town  of  Constantine,  40  miles  to 
the  S.S.W.I  and  is  the  outlet  for  a  fertile  district.  Large  sums 
have  been  expended  on  its  harbour  works,  with  the  result  of 
making  P.  the  third  port  in  Algeria.  The  imports  in  1874 
amounted  in  value  to  j^i,  107,000^  and  the  exports  to>^i,498^coo. 
Of  the  latter,  the  chief  were  grain,  tobacco,  flax,  and  cotton,  as 
well  as  marble  from  the  celebrated  quarries  of  Filfila,  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Pop.  (1876)  13*736. 

Philipp'i,  a  famous  city  of  Macedonia  Adjteta^  on  a  steep 
height  A  Mount  Pangseus,  between  the  rivers  Strymon  and 
Nestus.  Founded  by  Philip  IL,  King  of  Bffacedon,  on  ti^e 
site  of  an  old  town  called  Crenides  (' fountains ')i  a  Thasian 
colony,  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  gold  mines  lying  near,  it  is  cele- 
brmted  in  historv  as  the  scene  of  the  victorv  gainei  in  42  B.C.  by 
Octavianns  and  Antonius  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  also  as 
the  place  where  Paul  first  preached  in  Europe,  A.D.  53.  The 
mins  of  P.  are  now  called  Filibah  or  Fdibejek, 

Philip^'iaiifl,  Epistle  to  the,  was  written  by  St  Paul  to 
the  Christians  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  which  was  the  first 
European  city  visited  by  the  apostle  (Acts  xvi.),  and  where, 
after  he  left,  the  work  was  carried  on  by  LiJce,  Timothy, 
Clement,  and  Epaphroditus  (iv.  3,  z8),  being  visited  a  second 
time  by  himself  on  his  third  missionary  journey.  The  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  epistle,  for  which  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is 
abundant  and  unanimous,  has  been  Questioned  in  modem  times, 
although  the  doubters  have  not  found  many  supporters.  It  was 
obviously  written  at  the  same  time  and  place  as,  but  after,  those 
to  Philemon  (q.  v.)  and  the  Colossians  (q.  v.)>  that  is,  probably 
during  his  captivity  at  Rome  (^  i.  13,  iv.  22),  about  62.  The 
chief  object  of^the  epistle  was  to  warn  his  readers  against  certain 
Judaising  teachers  (lii). 

Fhilipplot  (Lat  PhUippUa  orati€nes\  a.common  expression 
for  orations  of  great  vehemence  and  invective,  derived  from 
Cicero's  naming  his  fourteen  speeches  against  Antonius  after  the 
three  great  orations  of  Demosthenes  against  the  pretensions  of 
Philip  IL,  King  of  Macedonia. 

Phil'ippine  Islands,  the  northerly  group  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  1200  in  number,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Borneo  and  the 
Celebes,  and  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  the  Chinese 
Sea  on  the  W. ;  lat  5'  32'-i9"  38'  N.,  and  long.  117"  I4'-I26'  4'  E. 
Total  area  estimated  at  120,000  scj.  miles.  Pop.  of  the  area 
under  Spanish  government  (accordmg  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  in 
the  Mitkdlungtn  for  1874),  7,451,352.     The  largest  islands 


are  Luzon  (51,300  sq.  miles;  pop.  4>S40>t9i);  Panay  (11,330 

\\  pop.  1,052,586);  Mine' 
191,802);  Samar  (13,020  sq.  miles;  pop.  250,062);  Mindoro 


sq.  miles;  pop.  1,052,586) ;  Ainndanao  (25,000  sq.  mUes ;  pop. 
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(12,600  sq.  miles ;  pop.  70,926) ;  Leyte  (10,080  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
285,495);  Z*^  (2352  so.  miles;  pop.  427>356);  Nepos 
(6300  sq.  miles;  pop.  255,573);  and  Bohol  (6000  sq.  mues; 
pop.  283,515).  Luzon  (q.  v.),  on  account  both  of  size  and 
population  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  group,  is  the  most 
northerly,  while  Mindaxuio,  the  next  in  importance,  is  the  most 
southerly.  Mindoro  Sea,  on  the  S.W.,  is  portioned  off"  from  the 
Celebes  Sea  in  the  S.  by  the  Sulu  Islands^  and  from  the  Chinese 
Sea  in  the  N.  \n  the  long  narrow  island  of  Palawan  or  Paragoa. 
The  iHiole  of  the  tslan(&,  which  are  of  volcanic  formation,  have 
singularly  contorted  outlines,  and  rise  in  bold,  irregular  moun* 
tain  masses,  attaining  a  height  occasionally  of  over  7000  feet, 
and  covered  to  their  tops  with  dense  forests  of  enormous  trees. 
The  soil  everywhere  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  as  water  abounds 
both  tn  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  the 
flora  devdopa  in  almost  gigantic  proportions.  The  principal 
trees  an  teak,  ebony,  and  cedar,  and  there  is  also  a  rich  growth 
of  iron  and  sapan  wood  and  gum  trees.  Among  the  numerous 
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fruit  trees  are  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fiixit,  orange,  citron,  tamarind, 
and  mango,  while  the  forests  are  overgrown  and  fantastically 
draped  with  garlands  of  huge  climbing  ]3ants  and  brilliant  para> 
sites.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  are  cultivated 
the  famous  abaca  or  manila  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  cofiee, 
indigo,  rice,  wheat,  maize,  pepper,  ginger,  vanilla,  ciimamon, 
&C.  Manilla  hemp  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  over  30^000  tons 
aimually.  Tobacco  (a  Spanish  government  monopoly  yieldmg 
33  per  cent  of  deav  profit)  bears  a  yearly  gross  receipt  of 
^i,o62,04i.  There  are  none  of  the  larger  wild  animals,  but  the 
forests  swarm  with  monkeys,  squirrels,  humming-birds,  birds  of 
paradise,  turtle  doves,  paroquets,  fire-flies,  and  bees ;  and  the 
jungles  with  lizards,  snakes,  mosquitos,  huge  tarantulas,  &c. 
The  rivers  and  lakes,  whidi  abound  with  fine  fish  of  great 
variety,  are  haunted  by  crocodiles.  The  chief  kinds  of  game  are 
the  deer,  wild-boar,  pheasant,  and  duck.  The  coast  caves 
are  the  resort  of  mynads  of  large  bats,  and  the  repositaries 
of  the  edible  swallow's  nest  of  commerce.  Other  articles 
of  industrial  value  found  in  abundance  along  the  shores  are 
mother-of-pearl,  coral,  tortoise-shell,  and  amber.  Peculiar,  but 
excellent  creeds  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  reared  extensively.  Gold  occurs  in  the  river-beds,  and 
iron  and  coal  are  found  plentifully.  Other  minerals  extensively 
distributed  are  copper,  vermilion,  quicksilver,  saltpetre,  marble, 
and  especially  sulpnur,  which  exists  in  immense  quantities,  both 
pure  and  mixed  with  iron,  arsenic,  and  copper.  The  P.  I.  con* 
tain  many  active  volcanoes,  and  are  frequently  visited  by  destruc* 
tive  eartnquakes,  such  as  that  which  devastated  the  province  of 
Zamboango  (Mindanao)  in  1864.  Near  Tibi,  E.  ot  the  great 
Yriga  volcano,  hot  springs  like  those  of  Iceland,  New  Zeahmd, 
ana  the  Yellowstone  region,  have  deposited  siUdous  incrusta* 
tioi»  displaying  beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  colour.  The  rainy 
season  extends  from  May  to  December,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  weather  is  generally  fine  and  the  heat  moderate.  At  times, 
however,  violent  hurricanes  sweep  along  the  shores,  especially  dur- 
ing the  change  of  the  monsoons.  The  chief  trading  ports  are  Manila 
in  Luzon  and  Iloilo  in  Panay,  and  these,  tc^ther  with  Zebu,  are 
the  only  harbours  open  to  foreign  conmierce.  The  differential 
duties  were  abolished  in  April  107 1,  but  were  reimposed  in  July 
following,  the  Spanish  importer  being  privileged  to  the  extent  of 
2*5  per  cent  In  1875  there  entered  the  open  ports  314  vessels 
of  179,412  tons,  and  of  these  zii  were  British  vessels  of  78,154 
tons.  The  total  exports  in  1875  (chiefly  sugar,  hemp,  coffee, 
cigars,  tobacco,  sapan  wood,  indigo,  and  gum  mastic)  amounted 
to  $19,466,839  ($1^,727,262  firom  Manila  alone) ;  exports  (1875) 
to  Great  Britain  direct  were  valued  at  $4,157,313*  to  Australia 
at  $933,832,  to  Singapore  at  $1,071,664,  and  to  Hong-Kong  at 
$65^977*  1*hc  native  inhabitants  of  tiie  cultivated  lowUmds 
are  chiefly  Tagalese  and  Bisayans,  of  whom  the  majority  are 
Mohammedans  {Aioroi)^  skilled  in  the  production  of  various  tex- 
tile fabrics,  silver  and  gold  ornaments,  cigar-cases  of  fibres,  and 
beautiful  coloured  mats.  The  interior  and  mountain  districts 
are  inhabited  by  negro  tribes,  of  whom  little  is  known  but  that 
they  are  heathens,  and  that  physically  thev  strikingly  resemble 
the  Papuans.  Besides  paying  a  slight  poll-tax  ($2  per  family), 
the  natives  are  held  liable  by  the  Goverrmient  to  render  forty 
dajTs'  labour  yearly  in  making  roads,  bridges,  &c  In  the  province 
of  N.  Luzon  the  Government  tobacco  culture  is  carried  on  by 
957,427  impressed  workmen  {foHstas),  There  is  a  large  mestizo 
class  of  Chinese  paternity,  tne  Chinese  who  visit  ue  islands 
being  only  temporary  settlers,  and  never  bringing  their  wives. 
The  half-castes  are  disaffected  towards  the  Government;  the 
last  military  insurrection,  punished  with  sanguinary  vengeance, 
took  place  at  Manila  in  January  1872.  The  ^vemor-general, 
appointed  direct  from  Spain,  resides  at  Manila,  but  the  pro- 
vmces  are  under  local  governors,  and  the  pueblos  or  town- 
ships under  chiefs.  The  army,  comprising  seven  regiments  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  is  entirely  composed  of  natives,  with 
the  exception  of  two  Spanish  brigades  of  artillery  and  a  corps  of 
engineers.  There  is  a  small  navy,  the  most  serviceable  and 
characteristic  vessels  being  the  feluccas  of  the  coast  service.  The 
Church  b  under  an  Archbishop  of  Manila  and  three  bishops ; 
the  education  of  the  people  is  shamefully  neglected. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  152 1  by  Magellan,  who  reached 
Tamar  on  the  6th  March  of  that  year,  and  was  kOled  in  an 
encounter  with  the  natives  of  Matan.  In  1565  Villabos  led  an 
expedition  to  the  island  of  Zebu,  and  luoned  the  whole  group  in 
honour  of  Philip  IL,  then  Prince  of  Asturias.    From  the  middle 
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of  the  1 6th  c.  the  P.  I.  became  the  emporiam  of  a  rich  trade 
between  China  and  Spanish  America.  The  yearly  voyage  of  a 
galleon  from  Manila  to  Acapolco,  with  spice  and  silk  to  ex- 
'  change  for  silver,  was  proverbially  the  richest  venture  of  that 
age.  This  trade  was  destroyed  by  prohibitory  laws,  intended  to 
favour  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  monopolists  of  Spain, 
The  seat  of  the  Spanish  government  was  transferred  from  Zebu 
to  Manila  in  158 1.  The  comparative  failure  of  trade  in  modem 
times  is  due  to  a  niggardly  fiscal  system,  the  restrictions  on 
foreign  shipping,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  natives  in  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual  affairs  to  the  rule  of  parochial  priests. 
See  Semper's  Die  Philippinen  und  ikre  Bewohtur  (Wiirzb. 
1869),  and  Reisen  im  Archipel  der  Pkilipfinen  (3  vols.  Leipz. 
1867-72),  F.  Jagor's  Travels  in  the  Philippines  (Lond.  1875), 
and  Dr.  Th.  Mundt-Lauff's  Negritos  der  Philippinen  in  the 
Deutsche  Geographische  Blatter  (Brem.  1877). 

Phil'ippiiifl  (from  Philip  Pustioswi^t,  one  of  their  earliest 
leaders),  or  StarOvery  ('Old  Believers,'  from  stary,  *  old,*  and 
vera,  'faith'),  a  Russian  sect,  settled  since  1700  in  Lithuania 
and  East  Prussia.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Raskolniks  (q.  v.)i 
and  cling  persistently  to  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the  Russo-Greek 
church,  discountenanced  by  the  authorities  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  They  refuse  to  serve  as  soldiers,  reject  oaths,  and  for 
the  regular  priesthood  they  substitute  celebrated  elders  of  their 
own,  called  Stariks,  who  rebaptize  all  converts  to  their  opinions. 
Though  they  have  at  times  run  into  wild  fanatical  excesses,  the 
P.  are  now  peaceable  and  industrious  people,  whose  chief  pur- 
suit is  the  tillage  of  the  soiL 

Philippop'oliB  (Turk,  FilibJ ;  Bulgar.  Plowdt),  a  town  of 
Rumilia,  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  on  a  small  island  in  the  river 
Maritza  (which  here  becomes  navi|;able),  90  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Adrianople  by  rail.  The  island  rises  to  a  height  of  some  500 
feet  in  the  triple  syenite  hill  of  Bunardchik  ('  hill  of  springs '), 
which  is  conspicuous  over  the  great  fertile  plain  stretching 
away  in  the  N.  to  the  Balkans.  The  town,  founded  by  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1360.  The  old  Greek  and  Byzantine  town,  now  the  Turkish 
quarter,  occupies  the  heights,  and  is  surrounded  by  that  of  the 
Jews  {Marach\  of  the  orthodox  Bulgarians  and  Armenians,  of  the 
Catholic  Bulgarians  {Pavlihans),  and  of  the  gipsies  ( Tsiganka* 
Mahali),  There  are  thirty  mosques,  six  Greek  and  three  Bul- 
garian diurches,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church  to  hold  8000 
persons.  P.  is  one  of  the  most  important  trading  towns  of 
Turkey,  and  the  seat  of  a  great  fair  on  27th  August.  It  manu- 
factures silks,  cottons,  and  leather,  and  trades  in  the  produce 
of  the  vicinity,  including  wine,  rice,  and  silk.  Pop.  45,000,  of 
whom  eleven- fifteenths  are  Mohammedans,  one-iiith  Christian, 
one-fifteenth  Jewish  and  gipsy.  During  the  late  war,  the  Turks 
under  Suleiman  Pasha,  who  had  fallen  back  upon  P.  after  the 
forcing  of  the  Schipka  Pass,  retired  precipitately  on  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Gourko,  and  the  Russians  entered  the  town  un- 
opposed, January  16,  1878. 

Philippsl>urg,  an  ancient  imperial  fortress  on  the  Rhine, 
16  miles  N.  of  Carlsruhe.  Afler  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  in 
which  it  played  a  prominent  part,  it  was  ceded  to  France ;  in 
the  War  with  Louis  XIV.  it  was  recovered  for  Germany  by 
Charles  of  Lorraine ;  and  in  x688  it  was  taken  by  the  French 
under  Vauban,  but  restored  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  Again 
captured  by  the  French  in  1 734,  when  their  leader  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  was  killed,  it  was  only  held  till  1735.  It  was  finally 
dismantled  by  the  French  in  1800.  There  is  a  village  of  the 
same  name  with  2317  inhabitants. 

Philips,  AznbroBe,  was  bom  about  1 671  in  Leicestershire, 
studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1709  published 
his  Pastorals  in  Tonson^s  Miscellany,  These  pieces  having  been 
extravagantly  praised  by  Tickell,  P.  became  an  object  of  bitter 
enmity  to  Pope,  who  ridiculed  him  in  the  Guardian  with  his 
accustomed  success.  P.  was  a  Whig,  and  after  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  held  various  lucrative  posts,  chiefly  in 
Ireland.  He  died  in  London,  June  8,  1749.  P.  received  the 
nickname  '  Namby-Pamby,'  from  a  peculiar  short  metre  and 
puerility  of  diction  which  he  frequently  adopted.  Johnson  has 
Kindly  said  of  his  productions  that,  if  they  have  added  nothing 
to  English  literature,  they  are  at  leaft  worth  reading.  Besides 
the  pieces  mentioned,  P.  wrote  a  Life  of  John  WiUiams^  Arch' 
bishop  of  York  (1700) ;  A  Winter  Piece^  a  poem  in  the  Tatler 
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(1709);  the  tragedies  The  Distressed  Mother  (171 1),  from  the 
Andromaque  of  Racine;  The  Briton  (172 1) ;  Humphrey^  Duke 
of  Gloucester  (1721) ;  and  most  of  the  political  articles  in  the 
Free- Thinker  (3  vols.  1718-19).  See  Johnson's  Lwes  of  the 
Poets. 

Phil'istines  (variously  derived  from  the  Heb.  root  potash, 
*  to  migrate,*  from  shepelah,  the  name  of  the  plain  they  inha- 
bited, by  transposition,  or  connected  with  Pelasgi),  were  a  tribe 
or  nation  who  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  plain  of 
Palestine,  which  later  name  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  indeed,  is 
derived  from  that  of  their  territory,  Philistia  or  Palestina.  The 
origin  of  the  nation  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  They  are  described 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  from  Caphtor  (Amos  ix.  7),  and  as 
*the  remnant  of  Caphtor*  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  while  in  Deut  il  23 
the  Caphtorim  are  said  to  have  driven  out  the  Avim,  and 
occupied  their  territory.  Again  the  Philistim  are  mentioned 
(Gen.  X.  14)  among  the  descendants  of  Mizraim  (the  Egyptians), 
while  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Caphtorim.  An  opinion 
held  by  some  of  the  best  modem  critics  is  that  by  Caphtor  is  to 
be  understood  the  island  of  Crete  {cf  i  Sam.  xxx.  14 ;  £z.  xxv. 
16 ;  Zeph.  ii.  5).  But  even  if  this  were  settled,  the  antecedent 
question  is  still  undecided  as  to  whether  they  were  of  Semitic  or 
Hamitic  origin,  coming  from  Egypt,  or  of  an  Aryan  stock,  from 
the  other  side. 

The  date  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  P.  in  Canaan  is  also  quite 
uncertain.  They  had  already  established  themselves  in  the  S., 
under  a  monarchy,  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  xxi.,  xxvi.). 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  thev  were  a  warlike  and  formidable 
nation  (Exod.  xiii.  17),  mled  by  five  princes  or  chiefs  of  five 
cities,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Eshkalon,  Gath,  and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3). 
Their  power  about  this  time  (B.C.  1 300-1200)  was  so  great  that 
they  were  able  to  carry  on  war  simultaneously  with  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Sidonians,  the  latter  of  whom  they  forced  to 
remove  their  capital  to  an  island  (Tyre).  After  the  Israelites 
were  settled  in  Canaan,  between  them  and  the  P.  there  was  kept 
up  an  almost  incessant  warfare,  in  which  the  latter  seem  upon 
the  whole  to  have  had  the  best  of  it,  till  the  time  of  David,  from 
whom  they  received  such  a  check  as  stopped  their  inroads  for  a 
time  {cf  I  Kings  iv.  21).  That  they  were  still  powerful,  how- 
ever, appears  from  the  fact  that  Solomon  thought  it  necessary 
to  build  forts  on  the  frontier  (i  Kings  ix.  17),  and  the  intermit- 
tent warfare  which  continued  under  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 
{cf  I  Kings  XV.  27,  xvi.  15 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17,  xxvi  6;  Joel 
iii.  4-6;  Amos  i.  6-8;  Is,  xiv.  29-32).  In  the  wars  between 
Assyria  and  Egypt  Philistia  became  the  battle-field  for  the  two 
powers  (about  700  B.  c).  The  Assyrian  general  took  Ashdod, 
which  was  only  retaken  (about  B.C.  620)  by  the  Eg3rptian5  under 
Psammetichus.  Gaza,  which  had  been  taken  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho  (B.C.  610-594),  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Megiddo 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  29 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20),  was  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (about  B.C.  607),  again  taken  by  Pharaoh-Hophra  (B.C. 
589-570),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  the  same  time 
as  Jemsalem  (B.c.  588).  During  the  Babylonian  Captivity  the 
P.  sought  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  old  enemies  (Ez,  xxv. 
^5-i7)f  b^t  ^  change  took  place  after  the.retura  (b.c.  535),  for 
the  fraternising  of  the  two  nations  was  a  scandal  to  the  puritan 
Jews  (Neh.  xiii.  23-25).  From  this  point  the  history  of  the  P. 
is  lost  in  that  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  religion  of  the  P.  was  a  species  of  nature- worship.  Their 
deities  were  Dagon  (q.  v.),  worshipped  chiefly  at  Gaza  (Judges 
xvi,  21-23)  and  Ashdod  (l  Sam.  v.  3-5),  Astarte  at  Ashkelon  (i 
Sam.  xxxi.  lo),  and  Baalzebub,  at  Ekron  (2  Kings  i.  2-6).  The 
Derceto  of  Diod.  Sic  ii.  4  is  the  Astarte  of  the  Bible.  See 
Ewald's  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Isrcul  (vol.  i.  Eng.  trans.  2d  ed. 
1 869) ;  Hitzig's  Urgeschichte  und  Mythologie  der  Philistder  (Leips. 
1845) ;  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgcnl,  Gesellschaft  (1848^ 
1860^  1862) ;  Mover's  PhoMitier  (3  vols.  1840-56). 

Phillip,  John,  K  A  ,  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  modem 
painters,  bom  at  Aberdeen,  22d  May  181 7,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  house-painter,  and  displayed  an  instinctive  knowledge 
and  command  of  colour  almost  in  childhood ;  removed  to  Lon- 
don (1837)  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Panmure,  and  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  exhibited  his  first  historical  picture 
in  1840,  but  returned  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  resided  tiU,  his 
health  failing  him,  he  went  to  Spain  in  185 1,  and  from  this  period 
the  character  of  his  art,  which  had  at  first  been  specially  Scotch^ 
as  exemplified  in  his  *  Scoich  Fair/  &c — ^became  changed,  and 
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he  afterwards  painted  chiefly  Spanish  subjects.  His  chief  works 
are  *Iife  among  the  Gipsies  at  Seville'  (1853),  *  Letter  Writer 
of  Seville,'  and  <  £1  Paseo '  (1854-55),  <  Spanish  Contiabandistas ' 
(1858),  the  'Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal '  (z86o),  and  'The 
House  of  Commons,  i860'  (1863).  The  last  two  are  difficult 
subjects,  embracing  numerous  portraits,  yet  both  are  masterly 
in.  composition,  and,  like  all  P/s  works,  rich  and  brilliant  in 
colour,  and  especially  powerful  in  drawing  and  in  brush-work 
generally.  P.  was  admitted  Royal  Academician  in  18591  and 
died  in  London,  27th  February  1867. 


Lips,  Thomas,  B^A.,  the  successor  of  Fuseli  as  pro* 
fessor  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  an  able  lecturer 
and  art  critic,  was  bom  at  Dudley,  Warwickshire,  in  1770, 
apprenticed  to  a  glass>painter  at  Birmingham,  and  removed  to 
London  in  179a  He  first  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  a 
view  of  Windsor  Castle  (1792),  became  an  associate  in  1804,  a 
^11  member  in  1808,  and  professor  of  painting  in  1824.  Early 
in  his  career  he  painted  classical  and  historical  subjects,  but 
afterwards  found  his  true  vocation  in  portrait-painting,  in  which, 
though  a  contemporary  of  Lawrence,  he  achieved  much  distinc- 
tion.   P.  died  20th  April  1845. 

Phillips,  Wen'dell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  advo- 
cates of  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  in  America,  is  the  son  of  John 
Phillips,  the  first  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  at  Boston, 
November  29,  181 1.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Coll^, 
where  he  graduated  in  1831.  He  then  entered  the  Cambridge 
Law  School,  and  after  remaining  there  for  two  years,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Suflfolk  bar  in  1834.  But  he  soon  gave  up  the  study 
of  law  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, which  was  then,  under  the  powerful  advocacy  of  William 
L]o]rd  Garrison  (q.  v.),  beginning  to  agitate  American  society. 
He  made  bis  d&ut  as  an  orator  in  1837,  ^^  ^  meeting  held  in 
Boston  to  protest  against  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  £.  P.  Lovejoy, 
the  editor  of  an  anti-slavery  newspaper  in  that  town,  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  a  mob ;  and  from  that  time  until 
the  abolition  of  slavery  (February  i,  1865),  he  was  incessantly 
occupied  in  promoting  the  end  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life 
and  his  fortune.  With  a  great  amount  of  solid  learning,  P. 
united  an  oratory  distinguished  for  its  powerful  logic,  its 
pungent  wit,  and  its  rich  variety  of  language.  He  spoke  without 
notes,  in  a  manner  grave  and  dignified,  using  gesture  seldom, 
but  always  with  great  effect  His  countrymen  consider  him  one 
of  their  most  distinguished  orators,  and  were  ever  ready  to  give 
him  a  crowded  house,  on  whatever  subject  he  was  to  speak. 
After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  P.  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  lec- 
turing on  temperance  and  women's  rights ;  but  he  now  seldom 
appears  in  public.  He  has  publishra  The  OmsHtution  of  a 
Pro-Slavery  Compact  (1844) ;  Can  Abolitumisis  Vote  or  take 
Ofice  under  the  Umttd  States  ConMutiont  (1845) ;  Seeches 
(1852);  Defence  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Afovemefa{l%Sii\  Addresses 
on  Slavery^  Temperance^  d'r.  (1859) ;  Speeches^  LKtures^  and 
Letters,  1853-63  (1863). 

Fhilllpsburff,  town  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  on  the  Delaware 
River,  opposite  Easton,  75  miles  W.S.W.  of  New  York  by 
ralL  It  nas  larjsie  manufactures,  chiefly  of  iron,  and  publishes  a 
newspaper.    Pop.  (1^7^)  593^ 

Phfllonz^,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Jullundhur,  Punjaub, 
British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  XX 10  miles  N.W. 
of  Calcutta  Ir^  rail.  Pop.  (1868)  7535.  There  is  an  imjjortant 
fort  here,  guarding  the  passage  ot  the  Sutlej.  At  the  time  of 
the  Mutiny  of  1857  it  contained  the  arsenal  which  fitted  out  the 
siege-train  to  operate  against  Delhi ;  on  the  first  news  of  the  out- 
break, the  fort  was  occupied  by  European  troops,  but  the  sepoys 
in  the  cantonments  escaped  to  join  the  mutineers  inside  Delhi. 

Philo- Jnde'us,  to  whom  the  later  Jews  have  given  the  name 
of  Jedediah,  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  regarding  whose  personal 
history  very  little  is  known.  The  £unily  to  which  he  belonged 
were  wealthy,  and  held  in  high  estimation;  for  his  brother 
Alexander  was  Alabarch  or  president  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria, 
a  friend  and  banker  to  Agrippa,  and  donor  of  the  gold  and  silver 

lath^  of  nine  of  the  doors  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.     P. 

imsSwas  a  man  of  such  ability  and  high  character,  that  he 
was  chosen  by  his  co-religionists  to  act  as  chief  of  a  deputation 
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of  Jews  who  went  to  Rome  (a.d.  39-40)  to  appeal  to  the 
Emperor  Caligula  regarding  their  persecution  under  Flaccus, 
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the  Roman  President,  in  connection  with  the  emperor's  insane 
demand  that  divine  honours  should  be  paid  to  him.  As  there  is 
no  record  of  the  birth  of  P.,  it  can  only  be  conjectured  from  his 
own  description  of  himself  as  '  a  grey-headed  old  man '  at  the 
time  of  this  embassy,  of  which  he  gives  an  account,  that  he  had 
been  about  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time,  which  would  fix  his 
birth  about  B.C  2a  There  is  abundant  proof  in  his  voluminous 
writings  that  P.  was  a  man  of  -great  learning.  Fully  educated 
in  all  the  doctrines,  laws,  and  customs  of  his  ancestors,  he  was 
an  earnest  student  of  Greek  philosophy  and  the  other  branches 
of  learning— grammar,  geometry,  music,  poetry,  &c. — which 
formed  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Alexandria,  at  that  time 
the  metropolis  of  the  learned  world. 

P.  is  the  best  representative  of  the  philosophical  tendencies 
of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  who  held  the  conviction  that  the  Greek 
philosophers  had  derived  their  ideas  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  especially  from  the  Law  of  Moses.  From  this  belief  resulted 
the  system  of  allegorical  interpretation  (see  Hermeneutics), 
which  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  at  Alexandria,  and  by  none 
further  than  by  P.,  according  to  whom  Abraham,  the  fiither  of 
his  race,  was  the  forerunner  of  all  who  believe  in  God,  and 
Moses,  the  father  of  the  law,  the  prophet,  lawgiver,  priest,  and 
king,  was  the  greatest  of  all  men,  who,  by  the  abiding  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  attained  to  the  supreme  heights  of  wisdom. 
The  other  holy  men  of  bygone  dajrs  were  only  Uke  disciples  in 
comparison,  and  the  greatest  men  among  the  Greeks  learned 
from  him.  The  Jewisn  nation  was  the  first-bom  of  the  Creator, 
the  priest  and  inspired  prophet  of  other  nations.  But  while 
making  so  much  of  Judaism  as  he  does,  Greek  ideas  filled  a 
large  place  in  his  theology,  which  was  founded  on  a  combination 
of  the  Jewish,  Platonic,  and  Neo-Platonic  conceptions  of  God. 
The  r^  nature  of  God  cannot  be  defined  or  described.  He  has 
no  qualities,  and  no  name,  except  the  four  letters  Jhvh,  which 
mean  pure  Being.  As  to  the  world,  it  and  all  that  exists  were 
formed  by  God  out  of  matter,  but  between  God  and  his  creation 
there  existed  an  infinite  distance.  In  seeking  to  bridge  over 
this  gulf  P.  found  certain  materials  ready  to  his  hand.  In  the 
Old  Testament  there  was  the  notion  of  angels,  as  intermediate 
beings,  of  Wisdom,  as  a  person  helping  at  the  creation  {cf  Job 
xxviii. ;  Prov.  i,  ilL,  viii.),  and  of  the  Word  of  God,  by  which  the 
light,  &C.,  had  been  called  into  existence  at  the  creation  (Gen.  i.). 
The  conception  of  P.  is  that  certain  forces  proceed  from  God, 
which  he  sometimes  seems  to  describe  as  attributes  of  God,  and 
sometimes  as  distinct  beings,  like  the  angels.  The  highest  of 
the  forces,  which  indeed  comprises  all  the  rest,  is  the  divine 
Logos  ('  word '),  which  is  both  the  spoken  word  and  the  thought 
of  God ;  as  the  latter  inseparable  from  Crod,  but  as  the  former 
the  likeness  of  God,  a  second  God,  by  whom  the  world  was 
created,  and  is  maintained  and  ruled.  Otherwise  expressed,  the 
Logos  is  a  manifestation  of  God,  the  ideas  in  which  are  imprinted 
on  matter.  In  the  world  of  Man,  which  is  also  created  in  the 
image  of  the  Logoo,  spirit  and  matter  war  against  each  oUier. 
If  man  is  to  fulfil  nis  destiny,  the  former  must  conouer  and  rule 
the  latter,  and  in  some  this  is  accomplished  by  the  perpetual 
influence  of  the  Logos.  The  reform  of  morals  consists  mainly 
in  deliverance  from  matter,  from  the  flesh  and  lust.  Forgiveness 
of  sins  is  granted  by  God  to  all  who  believe,  not  for  the  world's 
sake,  but  of  his  own  gracious  nature.  He  serves  those  whom 
he  knows  to  be  worthy  of  healing,  revealing  himself  to  holy 
souls  by  his  spirit,  but  also  electing  the  pious  before  they  are 
bom. 

Manjr  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  P.  are  still  the  subject  of  keen 
discussion.  It  is  still  debated  by  scholars,  e.g*,  whether  the 
Logos  of  P.  was  a  person  or  not  The  '  word  of  God '  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  simply  a  periphrasis  for  Jehovah ;  but  wis- 
dom was  distinctly  personified.  What  P.  did,  then,  was  to 
identify  the  two,  thereby  making  the  Word  a  person ;  and  what 
St  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  did  was  to  identify 
the  Logos  with  Jesus  Christ  Again,  the  idea  of  P.  that  the 
world  of  matter  and  of  humanity  was  a  concrete  expression  of 
the  Logos,  who,  as  an  ideal  or  type  (the  ideal  world  or  arche- 
type of  Plato),  impressed  himseu  on  matter  as  a  signet  ring, 
was  developed,  through  the  medium  of  the  primitive  Christian 
idea  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven,  into  the 
transcendent  reality  of  heavenlv  thin^^  represented  as  the  pat- 
tern of  the  present  world  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  {cf 
viii.  5  ;  ix.  23).  Another  parallel  between  the  New  Testament 
and  the  writings  of  P.,  or  oetween  Christtmd  the  Logos  of  P., 
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is  that  the  latter  is  regarded  as  a  Mediator-Paraclete  {cf.  Hel). 
vii.  25,  Delitzsch  Cotu.),  See  P.'s  Works^  Gfcirer's  GcschicJite 
des  UrchnstcnthuTHS  (1831),  and  P,  dU  Jud.-Akx.  Thcosophii\ 
Diihne's  jfnd.-Aicx.  Kili^^ions-Philosofhie  (1834),  Ewald's  Ge- 
schkhie  dcs  Volk:s  Israel  (vol.  vi.  1 868),  J.  G.  Miiller  in  Herzog's 
Real-Eiicy<:lopaJit\  Keim's  Gcschichte  jfesn  von  A'azara  (vol.  i. 
Eng.  trans.  1873),  Kitto's  Cyciopccdia  of  BihL  Literature^  art. 
Pliuosophy  (3d  ed.  Edinb.  1 876). 

Philorogy,  Compar'ative,  is  a  science  dealing  not  with 
individual  languages,  but  with  the  whole  body  of  language,  with 
rough-hewn  speech  rather  than  the  polished  gems  of  literature, 
with  thejiide  jargons  of  a  Bushman  or  Eskimo  no  less  than  wiih 
the  Attic  of  Pericles  or  the  Tuscan  of  Dante.  It  is  a  science 
partly  historical  and  partly  physical — historical  because  it  traces 
the  gradual  evolution  of  human  thought  as  recorded  in  language, 
physical  because  the  articulate  sounds  through  which  that 
thought  must  fmd  its  utterance  are  subject  to  the  restraints  of 
physiological  conditions.  It  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
sciences,  dating  only  from  the  opening  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  old  Greek  philosophers,  dividing  tlie  whole  world 
into  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  confined  their  inquiries  to  a  single 
idiom — their  own — and  busied  themselves  with  fruitless  specu- 
lations on  the  origin  of  Language  (q.  v.).  The  first  step  on  the 
pathway  of  linguistic  knowledge  was  taken  by  the  grammarians 
of  Alexandria,  who  analysed  the  Greek  language  for  the  purj)ose 
of  teaching  it  to  the  youth  of  Rome  :  to  them  we  owe  our  pre- 
sent terminology.  A  far  greater  advance  was  brought  about  by 
the  birth  of  Christianity,  which  broke  down  Gentile  and  Bar- 
barian barriers,  whilst  its  missionaries  became  the  pioneers  of 
philological  research.  Hervas  (q.  v.)  compiled  his  Catalo^o 
from  vocabularies  collected  by  himself  and  his  brother  Jeauils  ; 
and  translations  of  the  Paternoster  still  furnish  the  pliilologist 
with  some  of  his  most  valuable  materials.  But  knowledge,  to 
be  scientific,  must  be  comparative  ;  and  its  standard  of  compa- 
rison must  be  correct,  or  the  rci-ults  arrived  at  will  be  worse 
than  useless.  As  in  the  Ptolemxan  system  of  astronomy  the 
belief  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  universe  gave  rise  to 
countless  misconceptions,  so  the  quasi-religious  notion  that 
Hebrew  must  be  the  primitive  language  of  mankind  was  fur 
centuries  the  ignis  fatiius  oi  P.  Leibnitz  (q.  v.)  was  the  fir>t 
to  dispel  the  illusion,  and  apply  the  principles  of  induction  to  a 
subject  that  hitherto  had  only  been  treated  empirically,  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  collecting  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
facts,  and  reasoning  from  them,  not  from  foregone  conclusions. 
Fruits  of  the  seed  thus  sown  were  the  Glossanum  Comparativum 
Liuguarum  Totius  Orbis  (1787)  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  Hervas' 
Catalogo  (1800),  and  Adelung's  Mithridates  (4  vols.  1806-17). 
Here  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Amharic 
are  recognised  as  common  members  of  a  Semitic  family ;  the 
affinities  are  indicated  of  Lapp,  Finnic,  and  Hungarian  ;  Basque 
is  shown  to  be  independent  of  Celtic ;  and  Humboldt  is  antici- 
pated in  his  announcement  of  a  Malayo-Polynesian  family  of 
speech  extending  from  Madagascar  to  the  Easter  Isles.  Glim- 
merings even  may  be  discerned  in  Hervas'  work  of  the  grand  dis- 
covery which  was  to  revolutionise  the  whole  siudy  of  languages, 
and  render  possible  a  science  of  C.  P. — the  recognition,  namely, 
of  the  affinities  of  Sanskrit  (q.  v.)  with  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  Fully  to  appreciate  the  vast  importance  of  this 
revelation,  let  us  conceive  for  a  moment  Latin  to  have  been 
wholly  lost  and  Proven9al  only  recently  discovered.  What  a 
flood  of  light  would  be  thrown  by  the  latter  on  the  younger 
Romance  dialects :  how  far  clearer,  for  instance,  could  some 
such  form  as  sonetipntm  be  detected  in  the  Prov.  smetessme  than 
in  the  more  mutilated  Fr.  meme  or  the  Port,  viesmo.  Such,  but 
in  tenfold  measure,  was  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  Sans- 
krit. It  is  easy,  at  this  interval  of  time  and  with  our  ex  post 
Jaeto  knowledge,  to  say  that  its  value  has  been  over-estimated,  or 
wonder  at  the  crass  stupidity  of  those  who  failed  without  its  aid 
to  discern  the  affinity  of  Celtic  to  Latin,  or  of  the  Teutonic  to 
the  Slavonic  languages.  The  fact  remains  the  same,  that  prior 
to  the  researches  of  Jones  and  Colebrooke  these  afTmities  had 
passed  unheeded,  nor  is  there  anything  to  prove  that  they  might 
not  have  so  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Again,  were 
one  of  us  suddenly  to  learn  that  he  had  an  unknown  first  cousin 
living  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  would  not  his  attention  be  instantly 
arrested  ;  would  he  not  set  himself  to  trace  out  the  relationship, 
and  in  so  doing  learn  perhaps  more  about  his  kindred  nearer 
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home  than  he  had  ever  known  before?  Similarly,  when  once  it 
was  shown  that  the  English  Bible  and  the  Sanskrit  Vedos  hs.d 
common  words  for  father  and  mother,  for  son  and  daughter, 
for  brother  and  sister,  for  house,  herds,  the  metals,  numerals 
and  pronouns,  then  men  naturally  began  to  ask  whether  the 
same  held  good  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  German ;  and  close  on 
Colcbrooke's  Sanskrit  Grammar  came  the  Comparative  Gram- 
mar of  Bopp  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  existence  of  that  great  family 
of  languages  variously  known  as  Aryan  (q.  v.),  as  Indo-Gcr- 
manic,  or  Indo-European,  was  established  beyond  a  doubt 
With  the  exception  of  Basque,  Mag>'ar,  Turkish,  and  Finnish, 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  with  their 
modern  descendants,  in  Asia,  were  seen  to  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  same  relation  as  Gaelic  to  Welsh,  and  to  a  parent  Aryan 
tonirue  as  French  and  Italian  to  Latin. 

The  next  problem  submitted  to  C.  P.  was — Given  the  clc=^ 
relationship  of  the  Ar}Mn  languages  one  to  another,  are  they  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  other  languages  of  the  world?  A? 
French  is  closely  akin  to  Italian,  more  distantly  to  Greek,  nny 
not  the  latter'bear  certain  remote  affinities  with  Hebrew,  Turkisi), 
or  Chinese?  Unity,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  end  of  science, 
as  of  philosophy,  and  philologists  were  naturally  eager  to  extend 
the  great  family  of  speech  so  recently  established.  The  mert-st 
glance  at  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  Basque  or  Finnish 
would  suffice  to  show  that  no  such  close  connection  could  \yc 
looked  for  between  these  and  Sanskrit  as  between  Sanskrit  an  1 
Zend,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  as  much  more  diincuU  lo 
prove  any  connection  as  in  pedigree-making  it  is  harder  to  trace 
the  relationshij>,  even  when  known  to  exist,  between  members 
of  the  sixth  than  between  those  of  the  second  generation.  At 
any  rate,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  newly-founded  science, 
classification  must  precede  comparison,  and  from  such  classifica- 
tion great  results  have  undoubtedly  been  ol.tained,  though  tend- 
ing it  may  be  in  a  different  direction  to  what  was  at  first  antici- 
pated. Langiinges  as  widely  separated  as  Sanskrit  .and  Engii:h 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  allied  like  them  to  one  another, 
forming  a  third  great  family,  the  Ugro-Altaic  or  Turanian  (q.  v.), 
which  embraces  Lapp,  Finnish,  Alordvinian,  Turkish-Tartar, 
Hungarian,  Mongolian,  Tungusian,  and  probably  Accadian, 
Basque,  and  the  Dravidian  dialects.  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  can  be  brought  into  no  immediate 
relationship  with  any  other  known  language. 

But  how  is  Chinese  sui  geiieris  ?  how  does  it  diflfer  from  the 
Turanian  languages,  and  these  again  from  the  Aryan  ?  and  must 
such  difterences  be  regarded  as  organic  or  accidental,  as  indi- 
cating independent  beginnings,  or  compatible  with  a  common 
origin  of  human  speech  ?  The  answer  to  these  tliree  questions 
may  best  be  sought  in  an  examination  of  the  theory  put  forward 
by  those  philologists  who  hold  to  the  original  unity  of  language, 
who  see  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  and  Sanskrit  three  stages  of  deve- 
lopment— an  Isolating  or  Monosyllabic  stage,  represented  by 
Chinese  ;  an  Agglutinative  or  Combinatory,  by  Turkish ;  and 
an  Inflectional  or  Amalgamating,  by  Sanskrit,  Chinese  has  no 
grammar  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  f.<»,  no  inflec- 
tions, declension,  or  conjugation;  it  makes  no  formal  distinction 
between  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives,  the  various  relations  of  a 
sentence  being  indicated  by  means  either  of  particles  or  position. 
Thus  *  with  a  stick '  is  expressed  hy  y  ting  {\\{.  *  employ  stick  '), 
*  in  the  empire'  hy  kuo-e  11  n^  (lit.  'empire  middle'),  and  'men' 
hy  jin-tu  (lit.  *man  crowd,  ef.  Eng.  mankind)^  whilst  ngo  ia  ni 
means  *I  beat  thee,'  and  ;//  ta  vgo  *thou  beatest  me.'  But 
though  theoretically  each  word  in  Chinese  is  monosyllabic  and 
independent,  Chinese  grammarians  can  draw  a  clear  distinction 
between  'full'  and  'empty'  words — those,  namely,  that  are  used 
with  their  bona  fide  signification  of  noun  or  verb,  and  those  thjt 
are  simply  employed  as  particles,  and  of  the  latter  some  have 
wholly  lost  their  former  independent  character.  Chae^  for  ex- 
ample, in  tvo-ehae^  'we*  (lit.  'I  company'),  is  no  longer  used 
separately,  but  only  as  a  symbol  of  plurality.  In  the  second  or 
Agc;:Iutinativc  stage,  words  not  only  become  empty,  but  simple 
suffixes,  ground  down  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  to  sm'::le 
leitcrs,  or  sometimes  even  wholly  disappearing.  The  full  word 
or  theme,  however,  admits  not  the  slightest  change,  its  indivi- 
duality  always  remains  intact.  For  instance,  in  Turkish,  from 
the  abstract  root  sa\  '  love,'  is  formed  the  present  Stier-im^  sr.cf 
sen,  srjer^sever-iz,  srjer-siz^  sever-ler,  where  sen,  *thou,*  and  siz, 
'ye,' present  an  uncorrupted,  and  //;/,  rz,  and  ier  a  corrupted 
form,  whilst  the  third  person  ending  h-is  dropped  wholly  out  of.u^e. 
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Similarly  through  an  almost  endless  variety  of  moods  and  tenses, 
through  all  the  declensions  of  nouns  or  pronouns,  a  root  alwavs 
remains  the  same  in  Turkish,  which  could  tolerate  the  SansK. 
as'tm^  but  hardly  the  Lat  ntm,  whilst  lay  as  the  perfect  of  iie, 
or  Jtiiu  as  the  plural  of  caw  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  its 
genius.    Violations,  however,  of  the  general  rule  are  to  be  met 
with  in  members  of  the  Turanian  family,  e.^.,  the  Finnish  plural 
Jtast\  from  Jbadetf  'a  hand,'  and  the  Tamil  plural  karkal^  from 
kal^  *  a  stone.'    Lastly,  the  distinction  between  Agglutinative 
and  Inflectional  languages  lies  diiefly  in  the  fact  that  uie  former, 
retaining  the  consciousness  of  their  full  words,  preserve  these 
at  least  from  decay,  whilst  in  the  latter,  to  auote  Max  Miiller, 
'the  various  elements  which  enter  into  tne  composition  of 
words  may  become  so  welded  together,  and  suffer  so  much  firom 
phonetic  corruption,  that  none  but  the  educated  would  be  aware 
of  an  original  distinction  between  root  and  termination,  and  none 
bat  the  comparative  grammarian  be  able  to  discover  the  seams  that 
separate  the  component  parts.'  Not  that  this  distinction  is  always 
complete  and  sharply  marked.    Just  as  in  Chinese  we  come 
upon  incipient  traces  of  agglutination,  and  in  Finnish  of  inflec- 
tion, so  in  English  we  find  forms  such  as  truth'/ul  and  horse- 
man  which  would  not  ring  strange  in  Chinese  ears,  or  as 
maH'kood  (Old  Eng.  hdd,  'state')  and  wtd'lock  (Goth.  Idiks^ 
*  sport ')  which  might  form  part  of  a  Turanian  vocabulary.    But, 
on  the  other  hand,  neither  Turk  nor  Chinanuui  could  for  an 
instant  understand  how  the  past  tense  of  thrmv  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  threw,  of  capio  by  cepi,  or  how  a  plural  ntiee  could  be 
formed  from  a  singular  mouse.    True,  say  the  advocates  of  the 
theory  we  are  now  considering,  but  then  change  is  admittedly 
the  law  of  every  living  language.    The  BeSwulf  has  lost  its  mean- 
ing for  the  Englishman  of  to-day,  Cicero's  Philippics  for  the  Paris- 
ian, and  the  Zend-Avala  for  the  modem  Persian.    Yet  English, 
French,  and  Persian  can  trace  an  unbroken  descent  from  the 
languages  in  which  those  works  were  written  ;  their  present  form 
is  Uie  work  of  two  gradual  but  ceaseless  processes — Phonetic 
Decay  and  Dialectic  Regeneration.    The  desire  to  save  time  and 
trouble,  to  do  everything  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy, 
has  cansed  us  to  drop  or  change  the  dii&cult  guttural  sounds  of 
iUgk  and  laugh;  has  worn  away  ataticum  to  dge ;  and  in  Bohe- 
mian has  reauced  the  parent- Aryan  duhita  (daughicTj  *  milker') 
to  dcL    It  hu  also  lessened  the  tax  upon  the  speaker's  memoxy  by 
sweeping  away  a  host  of  so-called  irr^larities,  and  substituting 
for  them  forms  based  on  analogy — giving  slept  for  the  older //if^, 
in  Italian  conjugating  all  verbs  as  though  they  belonged  to  the 
first  conjn^tion,  andin  modem  Greek  making  every  nominative 
terminate  m  j,  as  pateras  for  fater  and  gtros  for  gerdn.    Were 
phonetic  decay  the  only  principle  at  work,  languages  would  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  be  worn  away  almost  to  nothing.    If  all  the 
obsolete  phrases,  words,  and  inflections  were  strack  out  from 
Wyclif  s  Bible,  and  no  new  ones  substituted  in  their  stead,  the 
rendmim  would  indeed  be  small,  and  its  meaning  hard  to  dis- 
coiveXi     How  poorly  would  the  Romance  languages  fare  bad 
they  no  wcvds  to  represent  the  obsolete  Lat  tquus  and  i^£r,  no 
mode  of  expressing  futurity,  or  nothing  to  supply  the  loss  of  the 
case-endings.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  new  words, 
drawn  from  the  treasure-house  of  dialects,  and  cast  perhaps  In  a 
fresh  mould,  replace  those  that  have  been  lost  or  obhterated,  and 
that  when  broken-down  inflections  no  longer  suffice,  men  analyse 
their  concepts  anew,  resolving  amabo  {ama-fuo)  into  aimerai 
{amofr  hahee)  and  duldus  into  magis  or  plus  duke.    The  use  of 
language  is  the  communication  of  Knowledge ;  accordingly,  with 
every  fresh  extension  of  knowled^,  whether  in  the  field  of  art, 
science,  or  philosophy,  languag^e  is  called  upon  to  express  the 
new  ideas,  to  supply  the  botanist  and  geologist  with  a  nomen- 
clature, and  give  new  names  to  new  inventions  like  printing  or 
telegraphy — ^new  in  the  sense  of  being  reapplied  or  reconstracted, 
bot  whose  elements  are  only  less  ancient  than  the  metals  with 
which  we  construct  the  latest  improved  machinery.     Conversely, 
when  any  branch  of  knowledge  falls  into  disuse,  its  terms  grow 
bnidensome  and  superfluous ;  men  cease  to  remember  the  lan- 
guage of  the  falconer,  the  alchemist  or  the  astrologer.    Besides 
these  gxadual  and  internal  changes,  languages  may  be  powerfully 
iniioenoed  from  without,  either  by  conquest  or  by  the  accidents 
of  social  interoonrse.    Thus  Celtic  gave  place  to  Latin  in  Gaul, 
and  to  English  in  Britain,  whilst  English  in  turn,  though  holding 
its  own  against  Norman-French,  lost  nearly  all  its  original  in- 
flections and  incorporated  in  its  vocabulary  a  vast  number  of 
Romance  words,    urammars,  however,  say  some  of  our  greatest 
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philologists,  are  never  mixed,  a  statement  which,  if  generally 
trae,  is  false  at  least  of  the  Romani  or  Gypsy  dialects. 
The  Welsh  gypsies  have  preserved  their  ancient  inflections 
almost  intact,  z&java, '  I  go '  {J^ma, '  go  I '),  and  phtom,  *•  I  went ' 
(ghilc-hom,  'gone  am  I ') ;  their  bret£ien  of  north-west  England 
mix  English  and  Romani  forms  in  nearlv  equal  proportions, 
retaining /(R«,  but  substituting  mi  jawed  for  ghiom;  whilst  in 
the  dialect  of  the  southern  counties  all  vestiges  of  the  old  case 
and  verb  endings  have  wholly  disappeared. 

Therefore,  as  under  the  action  of  tnese  various  changes,  French 
has  been  developed  from  Latin,  Persian-from  Zend,  and  both  Zend 
and  Latin  from  a  parent- Arvan  speech,  so,  it  is  argued,  inflectional 
languages  may  once  have  been  agglutinative,  agglutinative  lan- 
guages isolating,  and  in  isolation  may  be  seen  the  primeval  tvpe 
of  human  speecn.  The  theory  is  plausible  and  attractive,  but  it  is 
only  a  theory,  and  one  that  with  wider  knowledge  may  prove  as 
baseless  as  his  who,  observing  the  universal  transition  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  should  infer  that  an  Ethiopian  had  power  to  change 
his  skin.    The  following  are  some  of^the  principal  objections 
raised  against  it  by  Pott  and  Sayce : — If  the  three  stages  of  mental 
development  implv  mental  progress,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 
highly-cultured  Chinese  stopped  short  at  the  first  stage,  and  the 
Turanian  races  at  the  second;  or  that  they  have  never  improved 
on  their  own  inferior  systems,  though  brought  into  contact  with 
Aryan  Buddhism  and  European  influences?    In  agglutinative 
languages  the  sign  of  the  plural  precedes  the  case-endings,  in 
the  Aryan  it  follows  them — a  difference  explainable  by  no  amount 
of  phonetic  decay.     An  analysis  of  Aryan  inflections  points  to  a 
SYStem  of  pronominal  roots,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
tne  agglutinative  family.    And,  lastly,  the  theory  does  not  take 
into  consideration  those  forms  of  speech  which  do  not  fall  strictly 
under  one  of  the  three  heads,  tne  polysynthetic  languages  of 
America,  for  example,  in  which  the  sentence  is  fused  into  a  one 
long  compound ;  nor  account  for  the  fact  that,  whilst  Aryan  roots 
are  verbal  and  monosyllabic,  Semitic  and  Turanian  roots  are 
both  verbal  and  nominal,  both  monosyllabic  and  polysyllabic. 
Not  until  these  objections  have  been  met,  shall  we  be  able  to 
proceed  to  a  philosophic  investigation  of  the  unity  of  speech. 
But  it  is  wortn  nerhaps  indicating  that  such  unity  would  by  no 
means,  as  is  so  frequently  assumed,  be  necessarily  identical  with 
the  original  unity  of  the  human  race.     For,  allowing  mankind 
to  be  descended  from  a  single  pair  of  ancestors,  languages  may 
not  have  been  originated  till  long  after  those  ancestors  had 
passed  away ;  and,  similar  causes  producing  similar  effects,  and 
man  possessing  like  impulses  and  aesires  the  whole  world  over, 
the  first  efforts  at  articulation  may  have  been  as  manifold  as  are 
the  notes  of  aU  the  various  species  of  birds.    The  earliest  revela- 
tions of  Semitic  speech  point  at  least  to  the  northem  deserts  of 
^jabia,  and  those  of  the  Aryan  language  to  the  Hindu  Kush. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  n^ro  and  the  European 
to  have  come  of  distinct  stocks,  the  latter  might  have  been  the 
first  to  develop  the  latent  facul^  of  speech,  and  the  negro  might 
have  caught  tne  idea  from  him.    These  are  some  of  the  hypo- 
theses, the  'might-have-beens'  of  philology,  serving  to  illustrate 
the  need  of  working  backwards  from  existing  tacts,  and  of 
always  combining  abstract  speculation  with  historical  research, 
whilst  bearing  constantly  in  mind  the  shifting  influences  on  Ian* 
guage  of  pastoral  or  nomadic  life,  of  increased  culture,  or  of  a 
standard  uterature.    The  art  historian  can  only  show  the  points 
of  contact  and  divergence  between  the  Italian  and  Flemish 
schools  of  painting  by  the  external  and  internal  evidence  at  his 
disposal;  were  he  on  abstract  principles  to  argue  that  all  art 
must  of  necessity  spring  from  a  common  centre,  and  support 
his  ar^ment  by  chance  coincidences  between  the  design  ot  an 
iigyptian  mummy-case  and  of  a  painting  by  RafRiel,  he  would 
obviously  be  travelling  beyond  nis  lep^itimate  province ;  the 
results  of  his  speculations  could  only  exate  a  smile.    Facts  must 
be  the  arbiters  between  Professor  Whitney  and  Mr.   Sayce, 
when  the  former  asserts  dogmatically  that    'Indo-European 
language,  with  all  its  fulness  and  inflective  suppleness,  is  de- 
scended from  an  original  monosyllabic  tongue;'  whilst  the 
latter,  with  scarcehr  less  appearance  of  auUiority,  maintains 
that '  languages  at  furst  were  infinitely  numerous  and  diversified ; 
•  .  .  they  have  gradually  diminished  and  disappeared  through  the 
course  ot  ages  by  a  long  process  of  natural  selection.'    Whether 
Mr.  Sayce  is  right  in  his  conclusion,  as  we  incline  to  hold,  or 
whether  the  upholders  of  the  homojgeneity  of  language  will  ulti- 
mately triumpn,  time  and  further  investigations  alone  can  defi- 
es 
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nitely  show.  But  in  the  meanwhile  there  must  be  no  formulating 
of  hypotheses  as  laws,  or  reasoning  from  foregone  conclusions 
which  after  all  may  turn  out  as  idle  as  that  which  made  Hebrew 
the  mother  of  all  the  dialects  of  Babel. 

See  Dialect  ;  Grammar  ;  Inflection  ;  Mythology, 
Comparative  ;  Roots  ;  and  Semitic  Languages  ;  Max 
M liner's  Sc'unce  of  Language  (2  vols.  Lond.  1862-64);  A. 
F.  Pott's  Anti  -  Kaulcn  •  odcr  Mythische  Vorstdlungen  vom 
Ursprung  der  V^Hker  und  Sprachcn  (Halle,  1863) ;  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney's Language  and  Uu  Study  of  Language  (New  York,  1 867), 
and  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language  (1875);  T.  Benfey's 
Geschichte  der  Sprachiuissenschaft  (Berl.  1869) ;  A.  H.  Sayce's 
Principles  of  C,  P.  (Lond.  1874)  ;  J.  Peile's  PhUology  (Lond. 
1877) ;  A.  Hovelacque's  Science  of  Language  (Eng.  trans.  Lond. 
1877) ;  and  F.W.  Farrar,  Language  and  Languages  (Lond.  1878). 

Philomela,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  King  Pan- 
dion  in  Attica,  who,  being  dishonoured  by  her  brother-in-law 
Tereus,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  nightingale,  which  bird  was 
ever  afterwards  called  by  her  name. 

Philopoe'men,  a  patriotic  Achaean  general  bom  at  Mega- 
lopolis in  Arcadia,  about  252  B.C. ,  was  educated  by  a  citizen 
of  Mantinea  called  Oleander.  His  name  first  occurs  in 
history  in  222,  when  Megalopolis  was  taken  by  Cleomenes ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Sellasia.  Next  he  served  in  Crete  for  some  years.  In  210 
he  obtained  command  of  the  Achsean  cavalry,  and  in  208  he 
became  head  of  the  league.  In  this  position  he  defeated  Nabis 
about  201.  He  again  sailed  for  Crete,  and  returned  in  194, 
routing  Nabis  a  second  time  in  192.  In  18S  he  took  Sparta, 
treating  it  with  great  severity,  razing  the  walls  of  the  city  to  the 
ground,  and  forcing  the  Achaean  laws  upon  its  citizens.  In  183 
he  was  captured  by  a  body  of  Messenian  troops,  carried  to 
Messene,  and  forced  by  Deinocrates  to  drink  poison.  His  ashes 
were  brought  to  Megalopolis  by  Polybius  the  historian,  amid  a 
procession  of  great  magnificence.     See  Plutarch's  Lives. 

Philos'ophy  is  the  universal  science  aiming  at  an  explana- 
tion of  all  phenomena  of  the  universe  by  ultimate  causes.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  coined  by  Pythagoras,  who,  un- 
willing to  assume  the  title  of  *wise'  {sophos)  which  had  been 
accorded  to  earlier  sages,  called  himself  a  *  lover  of  wisdom'  {philos 
Sophias).  In  this  modest  sense  Socrates  also  used  the  term  P.; 
but  it  quickly  became  synonymous  with  wisdom  {sophia).  The 
Romans  used  the  word  sapuntia  until  the  time  of  Cicero,  when 
philosophia  was  imported.  The  history  of  P.,  which,  while 
special  sciences  study  God,  and  nature,  and  man,  aims  at  a 
common  explanation  of  all  three,  may  be  epitomised  in  the 
definitions  of  it  given  by  the  most  celebrated  thinkers.  The 
principal  are  these, — *  Knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human ' 
(Pythagoras) ;  *  Acquisition  of  true  knowledge  ;  a  resembling  of 
the  Deity  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible  to  man '  (Plato) ;  '  Art  of 
arts,  science  of  sciences,  the  science  of  being,  as  being '  (Aris- 
totle) ;  '  a  striving  after  virtue  in  the  sciences,  physics,  ethics, 
and  logic '  (Stoics) ;  '  Rational  pursuit  of  happiness '  (Epicurus). 
The  modem  definitions  of  P.  are : — *  The  science  of  things, 
evidently  deducible  from  first  principles  *  (Descartes) ;  *  Science 
of  effects  by  their  causes,  and  of^causes  by  their  effects  *  (Hobbes); 
*  Science  of  sufficient  reasons  *  (Leibniz) ;  *  Science  of  things 
possible,  in  so  far  as  they  are  possible '  (Wolff) ;  *  Science  of 
the  connecting  principles  of  nature*  (Adam  Smith);  'Science 
of  truths,  sensible  and  abstract '  (Condillac) ;  *  Science  of  the 
relations  of  all  knowledge  to  the  necessary  ends  of  human 
reason '  (Kant) ;  *  Science  of  the  original  form  of  the  Ego,  or 
mental  self*  (Krug  and  Fichte)  ;  *  Transformation  of  the  notions 
of  experience'  (Herbart) ;  'Science  of  the  absolute,  or  of  the 
absolute  indifference  of  the  ideal  and  real  *  (Schelling) ;  *  Science 
of  reason,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  the  conscious  idea  of  universal 
being  in  its  necessary  development*  (Hegel);  'Knowledge  of 
effects  as  dependent  on  their  causes'  (Hamilton) ;  'Attainment 
of  truth  by  the  way  of  reason  ;  substitution  of  true  ideas,  that  is, 
of  necessary  truths  of  reason,  in  place  of  oversight  of  popular 
opinion'  (Ferrier).  See  under  such  heads  as  Dualism,  Ethics, 
God,  Idea,  Matter,  Metaphysics,  Nominalism,  Perception, 
Reason,  Scepticism,  Soul,  Space,  Time. 

Philosophy,  MoraL    See  Ethics. 

Philos'tratus,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Lemnian  family 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  FlaviuB  P.,  bora  about  1S2 
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A.D.  He  studied  and  taught  at  Athens  (whence  he  is  called 
'the  Athenian'),  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  literary  circle  of  which  Julia  Domna,  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Severus,  was  the  centre.  P.  was  alive  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Philip  (244-249).  The  following  are  the 
extant  works  ot  P.  : — Ta  es  ton  Tyanea  Apolidnion,  in  eight 
books  ;  Bioi  Sophiston^  in  two  books,  a  history  of  the  Sophists 
from  Gorgias  to  his  own  time  ;  Heroika  or  HeroikoSy  a  dialogue 
concerning  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war ;  Eikones^  in  two  books, 
an  account  of  various  paintings,  showing  great  richness  of  fancy, 
and  written  in  a  pleasing  style  ;  and  73  Epistolai,  chiefly  of  an 
amatory  character.  The  best  edition  of  P.'s  works  b  by 
Kayser  (Zur.  1844). — P.,  the  younger,  usually  called  The 
Lemnian,  grandson  of  the  former,  taught  at  Athens,  died  at 
Imbros,  and  wrote,  in  imitation  of  his  grandfather,  a  work  called 
EikoneSf  a  portion  of  which  still  exists. 

Phil'potts,  Henry,  B.I).,  bom  at  Bridgewater  in  Somer- 
setshire, May  6,  1778,  passed  from  the  College  School,  Glou- 
cester, to  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford,  graduated  B.A, 
(1793),  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdsden.  He  became 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (1806),  prebendary  of  Durham 
(1809),  rector  of  Stanhope  (1819),  Dean  of  Chester  (1828),  and 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (1830).  A  strong  High  Churchman,  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  Gorham  Controversy  (q.  v.),  whilst  in 
Parliament  he  signalised  himself  by  his  bitter  eloquence  against 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  other 
Liberal  measures.     He  died  at  Torquay,  September  18,  1869. 

Phil'ter,  or  Phil'tre  (Gr.  philtron, '  a  love  charm  or  potion  *), 
the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  various  drugs  or 
preparations  possessing  the  virtue  of  exciting  love,  the  recipe  for 
which  has  not  come  down  to  our  time.  Madness  and  death 
were  frequently  caused  by  the  administration  of  powerful  potions 
of  this  kind.  The  Thessalian  philtres  were  notorious  in  Juve- 
nal's time. 

Phlebi'tifl,  or  Inflamma'tion  of  the  Veins  (Gr.  phlebs^ 
'  a  vein '),  consists,  in  some  measure  at  least,  of  diffuse  inflam- 
mation spreading  along  the  cellular  membrane  in  which  the  vein 
lies,  the  anatomical  characters  being  perceived  partly  on  the 
cellular  tissue  which  supports  the  vein,  partly  on  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  and  partly  in  its  contents.  The  leading  symptoms  of  P. 
are  hardness  along  the  course  of  the  vein  caused  by  coagulation 
of  the  contents,  pain,  redness,  and  some  amount  of  general 
fever.  Such  passive  coagulation  used  to  be  called  adhesive  P, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  caused  by  effusion  of  lymph  from 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  vein ;  but  in  many  cases  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  inflammation,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  veins  does  not  secrete  lymph.  The  con- 
dition is  now  called  thrombosis,  dependinf^  upon  pressure  or 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood,  from  diminbhea  power  of 
the  circulation  from  the  varicosity  of  the  veins,  from  clots  of 
blood  being  lodged  in  the  veins,  and  from  conditions  of  the 
blood  itself  which  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  In  the 
thrombosis  which  occurs  in  the  disease  called  phJegmana  doUns 
the  coagulation  takes  place  in  the  uterine  sinuses  and  extends 
down  the  iliac,  femoral,  and  other  veins.  Sometimes  the  veins 
become  blocked,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  some 
condition  of  general  disease  though  without  any  definite  local 
exciting  cause.  The  varieties  of  P.  are  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Paget  as  follows  :  (i)  the  traumatic,  including  those  due  to  dis- 
tension ;  (2)  those  occurring  in  exhaustion,  during  or  after  either 
acute  or  chronic  disease  ;  (3)  those  due  to  extension  of  inflam* 
mation,  or  of  blood-clotting  from  ulcers,  morbid  growths,  or 
gangrenous  or  acutely  inflamed  parts  ;  (4)  those  of  the  so-called 
idiopathic  or  rheumatic  form;  (5)  the  pyaemial ;  (6)  the  puer- 
peral (among  which  it  is  probable  that  examples  of  all  kinds, 
only  modified  by  the  puerperal  state  are  grouped) ;  and  (7)  the 
gouty. 

The  treatment  of  P.  is  merely  expectant,  the  constitutional  or 
general  disorder  being  treated  according  to  its  own  indications. 
Perfect  rest  is  necessary,  and  the  part  should  be  put  in  a  position 
to  favour  the  return  of  blood ;  warm  lotions  are  grateful  and 
reduce  the  pain  arbing  from  tension.  When  there  is  much 
diffuse  inflammation,  incisions  around  the  affected  vein  may  be 
necessary.  Pain  must  be  allayed  by  opium,  and  alkalies  should 
be  admmistered  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  cases.  See  Clinical 
Lectures,  by  Sir  James  Paget,  and  Prcutical  Pathology,  3d  ed« 
by  Mr.  Lee. 
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PhlebolithM  (Gr.  phUbs^  'a  Tcin,'  and  Uthos,  *a  stone*), 
are  small  chalky  concretions  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  veins, 
and  rach  concretions  are  occasionally  recognised  daring  life  iti 
the  spennatic  veins.  P.  are  formed  from  the  degeneration  of 
dots,  and  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  sulphate  of 
potash  and  sulphate  <n  lime,  intermixed  with  protein  substances 
ucMn  the  bkxxC 

Fhlebot'omy.    See  Blood-letting. 

Phlag^etlioxi  (Gr.  '  flaming '),  in  the  later  Greek  mytholo^, 
was  a  river  of  the  lower  wond,  whose  waves  were  of  fire  m* 
stead  of  water,  whence  it  was  also  named  I^riphlegethon 
(from  j^,  '  fire  %  Like  (he  Cocytus,  it  flowed  into  the  Ache- 
nisianLake. 

SUegms'sia  Dolens,  a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  the  puer- 
peral state,  is  variously  called  mUk-Ug^  aaema  dolens^  ctdema 
lacttum^  dep^  du  laH^  nutastasis  laeHs^  and  crural  phltbiiis.  It 
is  properly  a  puerperal  disease,  and  generally  occurs  between  the 
end  of  the  first  and  fourth  weeks  after  delivery.  P.  D.  attacks 
one  extremity  only  at  the  commencement ;  but  the  other  occa- 
sionally becOTies  affected  subsequently,  the  left  being  more  fre- 
quently attacked  than  the  right  It  eenendly  occurs  in  those 
of  broken-down  constitutions^  or  who  nave  suffered  from  debi- 
btatlng  discharges,  as  from  profuse  uterine  haemorrhage  before 
or  after  delivery.  P.  D.  is  marked  by  a  general  and  diffused 
swelling  attacking  the  lower  extremity,  hard  and  elastic  to  the 
toach,  and  is  attended  with  extreme  pun,  which  is  increased  by 
movement  or  pressure.  The  swelling  does  not  pit  on  pressure, 
the  snr&ce  is  glossy  and  white,  the  temperature  high,  and  from 
a  puncture  or  incision  only  a  few  drops  of  viscid  serum  exude 
which  readily  coagulates.  P.  D.  is  ot  uncertain  duration,  from 
a  few  weeks  to  many  months  or  even  years,  and  the  acute 
symptoms  may  subside  though  the  limb  continues  more  or 
less  swollen.  A  fatal  termination  is  comparatively  rare,  but 
the  patient  may  sink  under  the  febrile  paroxysm,  or  from  de- 
bility, suppuration,  or  gangrene  in  the  affected  limb  or  other 
parts. — ^Tne  treatment  of  P.  D.  consists  in  early  evacuations  from 
the  bowels,  sedatives,  and  medicinal  afi;ents  to  act  on  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  skin.  The  limb  should  be  wrapped  in  a  fold  of 
new  flumel,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in  oUed  silk.  Warm 
anodyne  fomentations,  or  a  tepid  spirituous  lotion,  may  be 
useful,  and  the  early  application  of  leeches  to  the  hypogastrium, 
the  ffroin,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  have  been  recom- 
mended. In  the  chronic  stage,  frictions,  with  or  without  stimu- 
lant embrocations,  and  a  properly  adapted  bandage,  are  of 
essential  service. 

Fhlfl'iim.    See  Timothy  Grass. 

Plilopis'Um  (Gr.  'what  bums,  from  phUgem^  *to  bum*), 
an  imagmanr  principle  of  fire,  invented  b^  Sttdil  and  his  school 
to  account  for  the  pnenomena  of  combustio* «  Thus  lead  when , 
calcined  is  oxidised,  and  becomes  the  oxide.  On  the  P.  theory, 
this  was  explained  by  saying  that  during  calcination  lead  lost  P., 
and  so  became  the  calx  or  oxide  of  lead.  Again,  by  heating  the 
calx  with  a  substance  rich  in  P.  (carbon,  for  instance),  P.  is 
absorbed  and  the  metal  results.  The  theory  was  completely 
disproved  by  Lavoisier,  who  established  the  modem  system  of 
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Phlox  is  a  genus  of  showy  herbaceous  N.  American  plants, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Polemimiacea^  of  which  a  number 
of  species  have  long  been  garden  favourites.  The  flowers  usually 
vary  in  shades  of  blue  and  red,  whilst  some  are  white  and  others 
variegated.  Most  of  the  species  are  perennial,  but  P,  DrummomU 
is  an  annua],  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 

myetexuB  or  SblyoteniileD,  are  semiti^sparent  vesicles, 
filled  with  watery  fluid,  which  occur  during  humid  mortification, 
and  frequently  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  especially  at  the  inner 
canthns,  sometimes  single^  often  in  groups,  varying  in  sixe  iiom 
a  mustard  seed  to  a  pea. 

ntoToa.    See  Seal. 

Phoeo'na.    See  Porfoiss. 

Ptu>'esfl,  a  common  centurion  of  C^padodan  Urth,  in  60s 
was  raised  by  the  factioo  of  the  Greens  to  the  throne  of  Coostan- 
tiaopl^  Oft  which  he  sought  to  secure  himself  \rf  the  murder  of 
his  predecessor  Bfanricius,  his  sons,  and  prinapal  adherents. 
Bat  Khosro  II.,  the  Persian   Shah,  refused  to  recognise  the 


usurpation,  and  opened  a  campaign,  that  lasted  more  than  twenty 
years,  by  the  reduction  of  Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa. 
At  home  the  insurrrections  of  Narses,  the  Persian  general,  and 
of  the  widowed  Empress  Constantine,  were  quenched  in  blood ; 
the  former  being  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  ktter  beheaded  at  Chalcedon.  But  an  insult  put 
upon  P.'s  own  son-in-law,  the  patrician  Crispus,  led  to  an 
intrigue  with  Heradius,  the  Exarch  of  Africa,  and  suddenly  the 
Emperor  beheld  the  African  fleet,  commanded  by  the  younger 
Heradius  (q.  v.),  steering  through  the  Propontis.  The  Greens 
were  easily  bribed  to  desert  their  fallen  master,  who,  after  suffer- 
ing every  spedes  of  contumdy  and  torture,  was  finally  beheaded, 
October  4,  6z6l  Hideous  and  deformed,  a  lustful,  drunken 
savage,  P.  forsook  the  soldier's  trade  without  assuming  the  duties 
of  a  prince.  His  reign,  says  Gibbon,  'afflicted  Europe  with 
ignominious  peaces  andAsia  with  desolating  war.'  See  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fallf  du  xlvi. 

7!ho'oid8d.    See  Seal. 

Fho'oion  (Gr.  Phokim),  a  celebrated  Athenian  general  and 
statesman,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  chief  political  opponent 
of  Demosthenes,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Athens  about  402 
B.C.  After  having  been  educated  by  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  he 
entered  upon  his  military  career  under  Chabrias,  and  first  gained 
distinction  in  the  sea-battle  at  Naxos  (376),  where  he  commanded 
part  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  by  his  courage  and  skill  greatly 
contributed  to  the  victory.  About  354  he  led  an  expedition  to 
Euboea,  and  although  betrayed  by  the  Eretrians,  who  had  odled 
him  to  their  assistance,  he  maintained  a  successful  struggle 
against  forces  immensely  superior  to  his  own,  and  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  Callias  of  Chalcis  at  Tamynae.  In  341  he 
saved  Megara,  which  a  powerful  party  wished  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In  340  he  rendered  a  still 
more  signal  service  to  the  Athenian  state  by  forcing  Philip  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  and  by  dearing  the 
Hellespont  of  Macedonian  croisers.  Notwithstanding  these 
successes,  however,  P.  was  far  fix>m  believing  that  his  country 
was  able  to  combat  thejpjowing  power  of  her  rival,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  lend  all  his  influence  towards  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  to  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  Athens 
and  Macedonia.  He  thus  won  the  friendship  of  Alexander, 
and  after  the  destraction  of  Thebes  by  the  latter  (b.c  335),  was 
able  to  gain  easier  terms  for  the  conquered  cilv,  and  to  prevent 
the  banishment  of  several  of  its  patriotic  defenders.  He  greatly 
offended  the  Athenians,  however,  by  advising  them  to  comply 
with  Alexander's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  DemosUienes  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Athenians  prepared  to  renew  the 
struggle  for  their  independence,  P.  tned  in  vain  to  dissuade 
them,  and  after  the  united  Greek  forces  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Macedonians  at  Cranon  (322),  leaving  Athens  at  the  mercy 
of  Antipater,  he  became  again  mediator  between  the  victor  and 
the  vanquished.  But  instead  of  gaining  thereby  the  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen,  he  became  the  object  of  their  hatred  and  per- 
secution. Accused  of  treason,  he  fled  with  some  friends  to 
Phocis,  where  he  sot^ht  refuge  with  PoWsperchon.  The  latter, 
however,  delivered  him  up  as  a  peace-oflenng  to  the  Athenians, 
by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock.  He  perished 
in  317  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  fidcle  countrymen 
soon  afterwards  repented  of  their  conduct,  and  raised  a  brazen 
statue  to  his  memory,  at  the  same  time  condemning  his  accuser 
Agnonides  to  death.  The  private  character  of  P.  presents  a 
noble  example  of  unselfishness,  and  strict,  if  somewhat  austere, 
integrity.  But  he  did  an  irreparable  wrong  to  his  country  by 
opposing  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes;  and  by  unconsciously 
lending  the  weight  of  his  name  to  the  manoeuvres  of  those 
Athenian  orators  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Philip,  he  must  be 
considered  as  having  mainly  contributed  to  destroy  the  indepen- 
dence of  Athens.    See  Plutarch's  Lives, 

Fho'cifl,  a  country  in  Northern  Greece,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  W.  by  the  Locri  Ozolae  and 
Doris,  S.  by  the  (julf  of  Corinth,  and  E.  by  Boeotia.  Moun- 
tainous and  barren,  except  on  the  Crissaean  pUin  hi  the  S.  W., 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  nver  Cephissus,  it  owed  its  importance 
to  its  possessing  the  onde  of  Delphi  Mount  Parnassus  rose  in 
the  interior  of  P. ;  other  noted  mountains  were  Helicon  in  the 
I  S.E.,  Cirphis  in  the  S.,  and  Cnemis  in  the  N.    Till  the  time  of 
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Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  P.  had  little  part  in  the  history  of 
Hellas.  It  then  became  merged  in  a  war,  called  the  Phocian  or 
Sacred  War,  which  engaged  the  chief  states  of  Hellas,  and  cost 
P.  its  independence.  The  Phociaus  having  tilled  a  part  of  the 
Crissaean  plain,  which  the  Amphictyonic  Council  had  decreed 
(585  B.C.)  shoidd  lie  waste  for  ever,  the  Thebans,  who  had  long 
been  hostile,  persuaded  the  council  to  impose  a  fine  upon  the 
Pbocians,  and,  on  their  refusal  to  pay  it,  to  declare  the  Phocian 
land  forfeited  to  the  Delphian  god.  The  Phocians  seized  the 
treasures  of  Delphi  (357),  and  with  them  carried  on  the  war  that 
was  waged  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  Amphictyons  and 
Thebans,  failing  to  overpower  the  Phocians  and  their  allies, 
called  in  the  aid  of  Philip,  who  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  346. 
All  the  towns  of  the  Phocians  were  now  razed  to  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  Abac,  their  inhabitants  dispersed  by  fifties 
in  scattered  villages,  and  their  two  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  handed  over  to  Philip. 

Phoel>u8  (Gr.  Phoibost  *  the  bright*  or  *  shining  *),  is  used  by 
Homer  as  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  to  signify  the  purity  and  radiant 
beauty  of  youta.  At  a  later  period,  when  Apollo  became  iden- 
tified with  the  sun  (Helios),  the  name  P.  was  applied  to  him  as 
the  sun-god. 

Phoeni'cia  (variously  derived  from  Gr.  phoinix^  *  palm  tree,' 
from  phoinos,  'purple/ in  reference  to  the  dye  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  its  conunerce,  to  the  sun-burnt  com- 
plexion of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  the  Red  (Erythrean)  Sea,  from 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  they  emigrated ;  from  Phoenix, 
the  brother  of  Cadmus  and  son  of  Agenor ;  &c)  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  country  lying  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  very  indefinitely 
(or  variously  at  different  times)  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  N.  and 
Palestine  on  the  S.  The  native  name  was  Kenaan  (Canaan), 
but  as  the  Phoenicians  or  Zidonians  were  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Canaanitish  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Palestine  (r/C  Gen.  x.  15;  Josh.  xi.  8),  their  territory  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole  country,  just  as  that  of  the  Philistines  gave  it 
the  later  name  of  Palestina  (Philistia). 

Geography. — P.  proper  was  only  about  28  miles  long  (varying 
from  one  to  five  miles  broad),  or  little  more  than  what  was 
sufficient  to  include  the  two  cities  of  Tyre  (c^.  v.)  and  Zidon 
(q.  V. ),  which  were  about  20  miles  apart :  Tyre  m  lat.  33"  1 7'  N., 
and  Zidon  33°  34',  Zarephath  lying  between  the  two,  about  8 
miles  S.  of  Zidon.  But  at  a  later  period  the  name  was  applied 
to  a  district  extending  from  the  same  point  in  the  S.,  along  the 
coast  a  distance  of  about  120  miles,  not  exceeding  about  20  in 
breadth  at  any  part.  In  this  larger  P.  the  first  town  to  the  N. 
of  Zidon,  at  a  distance  of  16  miles,  was  Berytus  (mod.  Beyrouth 
q.  v.).  Next  to  Berytus  was  Byblos  (q.  v.),  the  Gebal  of  the 
Bible  (Ez.  xxvii.  9),  then  Tripolis  (q.  v.),  and  lastly,  near  the 
northern  extremity,  Aradus,  the  Arvad  of  the  Bible  (Gen.  x.  18, 
Ez.  xxvii.  8),  situated,  like  Tyre,  on  an  island,  opposite  which 
was  a  small  town  on  the  mainland  called  Antaradus.  By  some 
authorities  P.  is  made  to  extend  some  distance  along  the  coast 
to  the  S.,  so  as  to  include  Acco  (Acre,  Ptolemais,  q.  v.)  and 
even  (which  can  hardly  be  warrantable)  toppa  (q.  v. ),  the  port 
of  communication  between  P.  and  Jerusalem.  P.  was  extremely 
fertile,  being  composed  for  the  most  part  of  cross  valleys  formed 
by  streams  descending  from  the  mountains  on  the  £.  Of  these 
streams  the  chief  were  the  Kasimieh  (perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Leontes,  mod.  El  Litani)^  five  miles  N.  of  Tyre;  the  Bos- 
trenus,  N.  of  Zidon ;  the  Lycus  (mod.  Kelb)^  N.  of  Berytus ;  the 
Adonis  (mod.  Ibrahim),  five  miles  S.  of  Byblos;  and  the 
Eleutherus  (mod.  ICebir)^  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus. 

jRace. — Regarding  the  origin  of  the  nation  little  can  be  known 
with  certainty,  but  all  existing  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the 
highly  civilised  nationality  which  was  already  constituted  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  was  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaanites.  (i) 
We  have  seen  that  it  was  their  territory  to  which  the  name  of 
Canaan,  given  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  whole  of  Palestine,  pro- 
perly belonged ;  so  that  they  were  actually  the  Canaanites, 
which,  as  appears  from  their  coins,  was  the  name  the  Phoenicians 
gave  to  themselves,  being  retained  by  the  Carthaginians  even  in 
the  5th  c  A.D.,  as  testified  by  Augustine  {Expos.  Ep,  ad  Eom.). 
(2)  This  is  confirmed  by  Gen,  x.  15*  according  to  which  Zidon 
was  the  first-bom  of  Canaan,  which  probably  means  that  from 
time  immemorial  Zidon  had  been  the  greatest  Canaanite  power, 
and  by  Obadiah  20,  which  includes  the  P.  among  the  Canaanites. 
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Trade  and  Manufactures, — A  graphic  account  is  given  in  the 
Bible  of  the  general  relations  that  existed  between  P.  and  Pales« 
tine.  P.  had  many  valuable  natural  products  of  her  own,  e.g.^  the 
unlimited  supply  of  timber  on  the  Lebanon  mountains,  marble, 
&c.,  while  her  markets  were  supplied  with  the  products  of 
almost  every  country  of  the  known  world ;  which,  as  well  as 
her  skilled  artisans,  would  all  be  in  demand  in  Palestine.  And 
the  latter  country,  again,  was  the  granary  of  P.,  from  which 
were  exported  to  it  wheat,  barley,  honey,  oil,  wine,  and  balm 
(Ez.  xxvii.  cf.  2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ;  I  Chron.  xxii.  4 ;  i  Kings  v., 
vii.  13,  14  ;  2  Chron.  ii.).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  if  not  in  that 
of  David  as  well  {ff,  i  Chron.  xxii.  4),  a  distinct  alUance  of 
mutual  accommodation  was  formed  between  the  two  nations, 
and  a  common  trade  carried  on  by  them  for  a  time  on  the  Red 
Sea  (i  Kings  ix.  26-28).  A  remarkable  departure  from  these 
friendly  relations  on  the  part  of  the  Phoenicians  is  alluded  to  by 
the  prophets  Joel  (iii.  4)  and  Amos  (i.  9),  who  speak  of  their 
selling  as  slaves  captive  Israelites,  who  had  been  taken  in  war 
by  their  enemies  and  sold  to  the  Phoenicians.  But  the  trade 
with  Palestine  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  commerce  of  P.  It 
formed,  greatly  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  the  link 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  by  means  of  its  countless 
traders,  held  in  its  hands  for  a  time  the  exchange  of  the  whole 
civilised  world.  From  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  were  brought 
copper,  lead,  and  slaves ;  from  Armenia,  horses  and  mules ;  from 
Damascus  and  Babylon,  wine  ;  from  Arabia,  India,  and  the  £, 
of  Africa,  gold,  precious  stones,  spices,  aromatic  gums,  ivory, 
ebony,  &c.  ;  from  Egypt,  as  well  as  Palestine,  wheat ;  from 
Eg]qpt  and  Babylon,  linen,  woollen,  and  embroidered  goods ; 
from  the  N.  of  Africa,  skins  of  wild  beasts,  cattle,  &c;  from 
Spain  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin ;  from 
Greece,  pottery  and  the  purple  dye  so  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  Tyrians.  All  these  articles,  raw  or  manufactured,  were 
exchanged  for  each  other  in  the  marts  of  P.,  or  by  Phoenician 
traders. 

The  skill  of  the  Phoenicians  in  manufactures,  as  well  as  in 
mining  and  navigation,  was  considerable.  The  purple  dye 
which  they  imported  at  first  from  Peloponnesus  they  afterwards 
learned  to  extract  for  themselves  from  fish  found  on  their  own 
coast ;  and,  according  to  Strabo,  Tyre  was  unpleasant  to  live  in 
on  account  of  its  numerous  dye-works.  They  carried  to  a  great 
pitch  of  excellence  the  manumcture  of  Glass  (q.  v.),  which  Pliny 
says  was  accidentally  discovered  on  the  shore  of  P.,  but  which 
was  probably  derived  from  Egypt.  They  were  also  famed  for 
their  skill,  not  only  in  architecture,  but  in  the  manufacture  of 
beautiful  vessels  and  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  ebony,  &c. 
(r/C  I  Kings  v.,  viL  13,  14 ;  Homer,  //.  xxiiL  743,  Od.  iv.  618). 

Colonies. — A  system  of  colonisation  was  carried  on  by  the 
Phoenicians  almost  co-extensive  with  their  trade,  settlements 
being  formed  at  almost  every  point  where  their  commerce  was 
established.  Either  as  mere  commercial  dep6ts,  or  as  more 
permanent  colonies  and  cities,  they  had  settlements  in  Cyprus, 
Cythium,  Rhodes,  Crete,  the  Cycladic  and  Sporadic  Islands, 
Cilicia,  Lycia,  and  Caria ;  in  Chios,  Samos,  Tenedos,  Bithynia, 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  Thasos,  Bceotia, 
and  Euboea ;  in  Sicily,  Malta,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Islands  ; 
in  Spain,  at  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Belon,  Abdarach;  probably  in 
Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  even  on  the  Baltic ;  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Africa,  at  Hippo,  Carthage,  Utica,  Leptos,  Had- 
rumetum,  and  on  the  N.W.  at  Mauritania  and  Leme.  Probably 
they  had  a  settlement  at  Ophir  (q.  v. ),  wherever  that  may  have 
been. 

Religion, — ^The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians,  like  that  of  the 
Philistines,  to  which  it  was  closely  allied,  as  it  was  in  fact  to  that 
of  all  the  other  Semitic  tribes,  was  a  species  of  nature-worship. 
The  powers  of  nature — the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  the  elements 
— ^were  worshipped  as  male— Baal  (q.  v.),  Moloch  (q,  v.),  Dagon 
(q.  v.) — or  female — Baaltis,  Astarte  (q.  v.) — according  as  they 
were  regarded  in  their  destructive  or  their  productive  aspect. 
Besides  the  above  deities,  who  were  known  by  a  number  of 
other  names  expressing  their  different  attributes,  there  were  a 
number  of  minor  ones,  worshipped  especially  as  the  patrons  of 
the  seafaring  class,  notably  Esmun  (Esculapius),  and  a  number 
of  infernal  deities.  A  number  of  natural  phenomena,  personal 
attributes,  abstract  ideas,  seasons,  trades,  professions,  and  ani- 
mals, were  also  deified  :  the  last  either  as  sacred  themselves  or 
as  symbols,  eg,y  the  serpent,  bull,  lion,  ass,  dog,  fishes,  doves, 
goat,  &c. 
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LatifuagB  tmd  Liieralure, — Regarding  the  language  of  the 
Phoenicumsy  the  condusion  arrived  at  by  scholars  is  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  langtu^  of  Canaan,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews  (see  Jews  :  Laniuage  and  Literature);  in  other  words, 
that  it  was  Semitic,  and  of  the  three  branches  of  that  language 
—the  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew — was  so  closely  allied  to 
the  last,  that  the  two  may  practically  be  regarded  as  two  dialects 
of  one  lancnage.  This  conclusion  is  favoured  (x)  by  the  name 
Canaan,  wnich  was  not  merely  a  Hebrew  translation  of  the 
native  name,  but,  while  it  is  a  Hebrew  word  signifying '  low- 
land *  (from  the  Heb.  root  cana^  '  to  kneel,  be  low,'  cf,  £.  xxiii. 
13  ;  Zeph.  ii  5),  was  actually  the  native  name,  as  is  proved  by 
Phoenician  coins,  (2)  The  Hebrew  is  called  the  language  of 
Canaan  in  the  Bible  (Is.  xix.  18).  (3)  All  the  fragments  of 
the  Phoenician  language  which  have  been  preserval  have  a 
remarkable  affinity  with  Hebrew:  {a)  The  names  of  per- 
sons and  places  in  Canaan  when  the  Hebrews  arrived,  which 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Bible,  are  Hebrew,  e.  g,,  Abimelech 
(Heb.  'latner-king'),  Meldiizedek  (Hebw  'king  of  righteous- 
ness '),  Kirjath-sepher  (Heb.  '  city  of  the  book ').  {b)  The  in- 
scriptions on  Phoenician  coins  and  stone  monuments,  of  which  a 
large  number  have  been  found  in  modem  times,  correspond  very 
closelv  with  Hebrew,  {f)  Both  Jerome  (q.  v.)  and  Augustine 
(q.  y.)  expressly  mention  that  in  their  time  (4th  c.  A.D.)  there 
was  a  great  similarity  between  Hebrew  and  the  Carthaginian  or 
Punic  language,  which  was  Phoenician,  but  no  doubt  corrupted 
with  African  and  Latin  words  and  idioms,  (d)  This  last  tes- 
timony is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Pcenuius  (v.  l)  of 
Plautus,  given,  along  with  a  Latin  translation,  as  the  speech  in 
the  Punic  language  of  Hanno,  and  which  can  be  partially  read 
as  Hebrew,  so  as  to  give  a  corresponding  meaning,  {e)  Many 
Phoenician  and  Punic  nameJ  of  persons  and  places,  well  known 
in  a  Greek  or  Latin  form,  but  unintelli^ble  or  with  fanciful 
meanings  in  these  languages,  can  have  then:  meaning  opened  at 
once  with  the  key  of  Hebrew ;  e^, ,  Zidon  (Heb.  tndm^  *  fishery'), 
Tyre  (Heb.  tzor,  •cliffs'),  Berytos  (Heb.  beeroth^  'wells'),  Car- 
thage or  Carthado  (Heb.  kereth^  kadaskah^  'new  town'),  Byrsa 
(Heb,  batxrak,  'citadel,'  cf.  Is.  Iziii  i),  Sufes  (Heb.  shophet, 
'  judl|^'>,  Asdrubal  (Heb.  ' Baal's  help'),  Hannibal  and  HamU- 
car  (Heb.  'favour  of  Baal'  and  of  'Milcar*),  &c.  Among 
Phoemdan  writers  the  first  place  is  usually  assi^ed  to  a  certain 
Sanchuniathon  (q.  v.),  a  work  by  whom  is  said  to  have  been 
translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblos,  a  Phoenician  of  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  (11 7-1 38  A.D.),  of  which  trans- 
lation fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Prop. 
£vaMg.)i  but  the  very  existence  of  Sanchuniathon  is  now 
strenuously  denied,  and  the  work  that  goes  under  his  name 
is  held  to  be  a  forgery  by  Philo  himse^  Three  Phoenician 
historians  are  mentions  by  Tatian  (adv,  GWi/.)— Theodotus, 
Hypsicrates,  and  Mochas;  the  last  also  by  Athenseus,  Strabo, 
Josephns  (Ani.  L  3,  9).  The  Carthaginians  could  ako  boast 
of  their  literature.  Mago,  a  general,  about  600  B.C.,  wrote 
a  work  on  agriculture,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
was  translated  into  Latin  {De  Re  Rustica)  and  Greek.  Hamii- 
car,  perhaps  the  son  of  Mago,  wrote  on  the  same  subject. 
Himilco^  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyages 
to  the  W.  coast  of  Europe,  as  did  his  brother  Hanno  for  his 
voyages  to  the  W.  of  Afnca.  The  famous  Hannibal  (q.  v.)  is 
said  by  Livy  to  have  written  an  account  of  his  deeds.  Several 
of  the  Numidian  kings  also  wrote  works  in  the  Punic  language. 
Of  the  scanty  remains  of  Phoenician  civilisation,  the  principal 
are  the  inscriptions  (i)  on  the  sarcophagus  of  King  Elshmunazar 
discovered  near  Zidon  in  1854,  (2)  on  a  stone  disinterred  in  1845 
near  Marseille,  and  (3)  on  the  monument  at  Dhiban  in  Moab, 
discovered  in  1868.  As  to  the  invention  of  the  alphabet  by  the 
Phoenicians,  see  Sruitic  Languages. 

History, — The  history  of  P.  ma^  be  divided  into  four  periods — 
(II  the  first  or  pre-historic,  ending  about  B.C.  1500;  (2)  the 
period  of  the  supremacy  of  Zidon,  from  about  B.C.  1500  to  B.C 
1209;  (3)  that  of  the  supremacy  of  Tpe,  from  B.C.  1209  to 
about  B.C  750 ;  and  (4)  a  period  of  decUne,  from  about  B.C.  750 
to  &C.  65,  when  the  country  was  merged  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
I.  Till  about  B.C.  1500  the  attention  of  the  early  settlers  in  P. 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  development  of  their  im- 
mense internal  resources,  and  Uyiug  the  foundation  of  that  com- 
merce which  afterwards  filled  the  world.  2.  About  that  time 
Zidon  began  to  assume  the  rule,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
luew  era.     When  the  Hebrews  arrived  in  Palestine,  Zidon  was 
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already  the  first-bom  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15),  and  the  'great 
Zidon  (Joshua  zi.  8 ;  xix.  28),  in  fact  jiving  its  name  to  the 
whole  nation  (Joshua  xiii.  6 ;  Judges  xviii.  7).  3.  Tyre,  which 
had,  however,  exists  for  a  time  independently  ot  her  supposed 
mother-city  Zidon,  having  been  a  '  strong  city '  in  the  tune  of 
Joshua  (xix.  29),  was  greatly  augmented  in  the  year  1209  B.C., 
when  the  Zidonians,  defeated  by  the  Philistines,  transferred 
themselves,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  all,  to  the  more  secure 

gasition  of  Tyre,  which  was  situated  on  an  island.  At  this  point 
idon  almost  disappears  from  history  for  a  time,  being  com- 
pletely eclipsed  and  perhaps  rendered  tributary  by  her  younger 
rival,  which  remained  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  sdthough 
the  name  of  Zidonians,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians generally.  Thus  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre  (b.c.  980-947), 
who  formed  an  alliance  with  Solomon  (i  Kings  v. ;  ix.  27),  and 
with  whom  the  real  history  of  P.  begins,  is  supposed  to  have 
command  of  the  Zidonians  (i  Kings  v.  6),  and  Ethbaal  (b.c 
898-866),  the  father-in-law  of  Baal,  who  in  the  Bible  is  called 
lUng  of  the  Zidonians  (i  Kings  xvi.  31)  was,  according  to 
Menander  (Jos.  Ani,  viii.  13,  2),  king  of  Tyre.  Tyre  in  turn 
was  weakened  by  the  departure,  owing  to  political  dissensions 
and  party  quarrels,  of  the  emigrants  who  established  the  city 
of  Carthage  (B.C.  813).  That  city,  by  drawing  off  a  great 
deal  of  the  weialth  and  trade  of  the  parent  city,  injured  it,  just 
as  Tyre  itself  had  formerly  injured  Zidon.  About  the  same 
time  similar  causes  produced  a  similar  emigration  from  Zidon, 
by  which  the  town  of  Aradus  was  founded.  This  town  after- 
wards entered  into  a  confederation  with  Tyre  and  Zidon,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  building,  by  settlements  from  the  three,  of  the 
triple  town  of  Tripolis,  for  the  holding  of  their  common  counciL 
4.  On  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shaknaneser,  king  of  As8]rria 
(about  B.C  730),  Zidon,  Ake  (Acre),  Palflet)rrus  (Old  Tvre),  and 
other  cities  of  P.  voluntarily  submitted  to  him,  and,  when  Tyre 
refused  to  do  likewise,  helped  him  against  that  ci^.  But  the 
Tyrians  defeated  with  twelve  vessels  the  fleet  of  sucty  with  which 
the  other  Phoenicians  had  provided  Shalmaneser,  who  thereupon 
attempted  to  compel  them  to  surrender  by  cuttine  off  their  water 
supply.  The  siege,  however,  after  having  been Icept  up  for  five 
years,  seems  to  have  been  raised,  probably  on  the  death  of 
Shalmaneser.  This  account  by  Menander  (Jos.  Ani,  ix.  14,  2) 
is  unconfirmed  by  any  other  authority,  and  some  think  the 
invasion  must  ramer  have  taken  place  under  Shalmaneser's 
successor,  Saigon;  but  however  that  mav  be.  Tyre,  although 
not  heard  of  again  for  about  a  century,  still  remained  a  powenul 
and  wealthy  state,  with  its  own  kings,  and  even  employing  mer- 
cenary troops  [ff,  Jer.  xxviL  3 ;  Ez.  xzvl-xxviii ;  Zech.  ix.  3). 
On  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (about  B.C.  605),  Zidon, 
which  had  meantime  been  again  rising  in  importance,  and  per- 
haps got  a  king  of  its  own  (^  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxviL  3),  submitted 
at  once,  while  Tyre,  holding  out  as  before,  was  subjected  to  a 
siege  of  thirteen  years,  although  the  result  is  a^in  uncertain 
(Jos.  e,  Apum^  i.  21^.  During  the  Persian  doxmnation,  Zklon 
seems  to  have  attamed  to  iu  highest  point  of  prosperity,  and 
was  for  a  time  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  city  of  P.  In 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  (B.c.  484),  the  Phoeni- 
cians supplied  the  best  vessels  of  his  fleet,  and  the  Zidonians  the 
best  of  them.  But  having  revolted  against  the  Persians  under 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  (b.c  359-338),  and  being  betrayed  by  their 
king  Texmes  when  their  city  was  besieged,  the  Zidonians  set  fire 
to  their  own  houses,  and  40,000  are  said  to  have  perished 
(B.C.  351).  After  the  battle  of  Issus  (b.c.  333),  Zidon,  which 
had  bwn  speedilv  rebuilt  and  repeopled,  as  on  two  formei: 
occasions,  opened  her  gates  to  the  mvader,  while  Tyre  was 
besieged.  Alexander,  beine  greatly  assisted  by  ships  furnished 
by  the  other  cities,  Zidon,  Aradus,  and  Byblos,  it  was  this  time 
undoubtedly  taken,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  Under  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  whole  of  P.  came  under  the  sway  of 
the  Sdeuddse  (a.  v.),  and  shared  their  fortunes,  with  the  except 
tion  of  Zidon,  ^niich  again  rose  to  such  wealth  and  power,  that 
Antiochus  (III.),  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy,  was  afiraid  to  attack 
it  (B.C.  218-216).    P.  was  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  Roman 

Province  of  Syria  by  Pompey  (B.C.  65).  During  the  civil  wan 
'yre  and  Zidon  seem  to  have  again  enjoyed  a  kind  of  indepen- 
dence (cf.  Jos.  Ant,  XV.  4,  I),  the  former  even  having  a  king  of 
its  own ;  but  of  this  they  were  finally  deprived  when  Augustus 
visited  the  East  (B.a  20) ;  altlioueh  they  continued  to  be  towns 
of  some  importance  till  the  end  of  the  13th  c.  See  Robinson's 
BibL  Res,  (1841  and  1856) ;  Kenrick's  P.  (Lond.  1855) ;  Porter's 
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Handbook  for  Syria  and  Pal.  (1858);  Morer's  Die  Phanizier 
and  Das  Plum.  AUerthum  (Berl.  1841-56) ;  Ewald's  Lehr- 
buck  d.  Hebr,  Sprache.  Erkldr.  d.  gr.  Phan.  Insckr.  v.  Sidon 
(Gott  1856) ;  and  in  AbhandL  d.  Konigl.  Geselhch.  d.  Wissensch, 
(Gott.  1872);  Davis's  Carthage  and  her  Pemaifis  {lA>nd,  1 861), 
and  Barges'  Examen  e.  I.  r.  (Par.  1868) ;  Gratz's  Geschichte  d. 
Judefi  (Leips.  1874) ;  Kenan's  Mission  de  Phhtice  (1874),  ^^^^ 
Von  Hans  Prutz'  A  us  Phonizien :  Geographische  Skizzen  und 
Historischen  Studim  (Leips.  1876). 

Fhoenicop'teros.    See  Flamingo. 

Phoe'nix,  a  fabulous  bird,  in  shape  and  size  resembling  an 
eagle,  with  red  and  golden  plumage,  was  said  to  bum  itself 
upon  a  pyre,  from  whose  ashes  a  new  P.  sprang.  Another 
version  ran  that  the  old  bird,  at  the  approach  of  death,  built 
itself  a  nest  in  Arabia,  and  that  from  this  nest  a  young  one 
was  generated,  who,  casing  its  parent's  body  in  an  egg  of  myrrh, 
flew  away  with  it  to  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  The 
P.  was  variously  held  to  live  for  500  or  1 500  years,  was  said  to 
have  been  four  times  seen  in  Egypt,  and  was  regarded  both  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  by  early  (Christian  writers  (^.^.,  in  the 
Epistle  of  Clement)  as  a  symbol  of  immortality. 

Phoenix.    See  Date  Palm  and  Palms. 

Pholas,  or  Pidd'ock,  a  genus  o{  LxLmelUbranchiaie  Mollusca, 
noted  for  a  habit  of  stone-boring.  By  means  of  their  shells  they 
bore  into  rocks  of  all  kinds,  and  lie  ensconced  in  their  burrows, 
communication  being  kept  up  with  the  outer  world  by  means  of 
the  elongated  siphons  or  breath ing-tubes,  which  protrude  from 
one  extremity  of  the  shell.  The  genus  P.  belongs  to  the  family 
Pholadida.  In  this  group  the  shell  gapes  at  either  end,  and  has 
no  hinge  or  ligament,  being  often  provided  with  accessory  valves 
or  pieces.  The  P.  has  a  short  body  and  a  small  foot.  The 
mantle  is  partly  closed,  and  the  siphons  are  long  and  are  united 
throughout  their  length.  P.  dactytnSf  P,  papyracea^  P.  cattdida^ 
are  three  familiar  species,  and  one  species  P.  costata  of  the  S. 
American  coasts  affords  food  to  the  natives.  Allied  to  the  P. 
is  the  Teredo  (q.  v.)  or  Shipworm,  so  famous  for  its  destructive 
habit  of  boring  into  wood  of  all  kinds. 

Phonetic  Writings  has  been  defined  as  'visible  speech.' 
"With  our  present  orthography  a  foreigner  can  only  learn  the 
sound  oi  gaol  just  as  the  first  spectators  of  Hamlet  or  Macbeth 
knew  whether  the  scene  was  laid  in  Denmark  or  in  Scotland, 
viz.,  by  being  told.  And  this  telling,  and  the  remembering  what 
is  told,  take  no  little  time.  A  child  will  learn  a  thousand  words 
phonetically  spelled,  like  fuHy  pig^  mat,  in  shorter  time  than 
twenty-five  such  traditional  spellings  as  buy,  by,  bye,  tie,  and 
high.  Well,  then,  if  he  belongs  to  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
where  *  correct  *  orthography  is  a  sifte  qua  non,  he  may,  after 
fifteen  years  of  constant  practice,  attain  a  fair  proficiency,  or  he 
^  may  be  one  of  the  90  per  cent,  who,  Dr.  Morell  tells  us,  are 
'  plucked  for  spelling  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  one  of  the  masses,  whose  education  ceases 
with  entrance  on  their  'teens,  not  only  will  he  spell  like 
Thackeray's  *Jeames,*  but  he  will  be  unable  to  read  our 
simplest  writers;  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
for  example,  being  brought  to  a  standstill  by  colonel,  foreigtter, 
and  lieutenant.  In  1873,  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  leaving 
school  had  not  reached  the  fourth  standard,  only  10  per  cent, 
had  passed  in  the  sixth.  The  problem,  therefore,  of  spelling 
reform,  is  to  reduce  all  difficulties  to  a  minimum,  both  in  point 
of  quality  and  (quantity — to  spell  buy,  for  instance,  bi,  and  high, 
tie,  &c.,  on  a  similar  principle.  In  America,  where  Franklin 
put  forward  a  system  more  than  a  century  back,  phonetic  spell- 
ing has  found  considerable  favour,  and  an  American  book  is 
easily  recognised  by  the  forms  fionor,  skeptic,  traveler,  &c.  In 
Germany,  too,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  drop  such  super- 
fluous letters  as  the  h  in  tJieil,  or  the  second  n  in  mann.  But 
in  England  the  question  of  spelling  reform,  though  ably  brought 
l)efore  the  public  for  close  on  forty  years,  has  been  taken  up  by 
few  educationists  and  fewer  philologists,  and  even  these  are  now 
divided  between  three  separate  schemes,  each  claiming  to  be 
better  than  the  rest.  These,  to  take  the  one  that  is  least  radical 
in  its  changes  first,  are  the  Glossic  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  Romic  of 
Mr.  Sweet,  and,  earliest  of  the  three  in  point  of  date,  the  system 
invented  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman.  Glossic,  based  on  the  present  value 
of  letters,  takes  as  its  vowel  key-words  :    in  a,  gttat,  baa,  bait. 
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caul;  in  e,  net,  beet,  height,  feud;  in  i,  knit;  in  o,  not,  cool,  coed,  foil, 
foul;2XiA  in  u,  nut,fuot  {for  foot).    Its  only  consonantal  symbols 
calling  for  special  notice  are  exemplified  in  chest  and /est,  in  Min 
and  dhen  (for  Men),  and  in  ror^  and  roiue^  (for  roa^^).    Speci- 
mens of  Glossic  are  lain  for  lane,  groo  for  grew,  mith  for  myth, 
tizis  for  phthisis,  eil  for  isle,  nau  for  gnaw,  and  so  on.     Here 
we  see  an  essentially  conciliatory  method,  introducing  no  new 
characters,  applying  no  new  principle,  and  altering  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  words,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  cal- 
culated to  reduce  the  time  and  labour  spent  in  teaching  reading 
and  spelling  by  at  least  one  third.     Romic,  which  stands  next, 
returns  to  the  original  Roman  value  of  the  letters,  giving  to  i  and 
u  the  sound  they  have  respectively  in  pique  and  pull.    That  it 
is  a  far  more  complicated  system  than  the  forgoing  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  to  Mr.  Sweet's  Hanidbook  a  list  is 
prefixed  of  130  *  of  the  more  important  symbols  employed  in  the 
work,'    Among  these  symbols  *  turned'  letters  figure  conspicu- 
ously, air  being  expressed  by  ae?r,  and  up  by  9p,     Mr.  Sweet 
professes  to  have  avoided  the  use  of  new  tjrpes,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that,  with  existing  founts,  a  compositor  would  set  up 
Greek  or  Hebrew  more  easily  than  such  a  line  as  the  following: 
*  dnd  evriwsn  dhst  hiirith  dhiizseiingzdvmain,dnd  duuithdham 
not,  shael  bii  laikdnd  dnt'uu,'  &c     This  is  as  perplexing  to  the 
reader  as  was  the  *  Looking  Glass  *  writing  to  Alice,  and  further 
suggests  an  uncomfortable  impression  of  topsy-turviness.    Emin- 
ently scientific  Romic  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  but  it  is  strikingly 
deficient  in  those  practical  features  without  which  no  phonetic 
system  can  ever  hop>e  to  come  into  general  use.    Lastly,  in  Mr. 
Pitman's  method  new  symbols  are  freely  introduced,  tch,  dg,  ng^ 
00,  &c.,  having  each  their  respective  character.     The  alphabet 
comprises  forty  letters,  viz.,  eight  mutes  {p,  b,  t,  d,  tcholetch^j^ 
k,  g),  eight  continuants  (/,  v,  th  oi^wreath,  th  oi  wreathe,  s,  z,  c 
oiTncious,  s  oi  vision),  three  nasals  (w,  n,  ng),  twoliauids  (/,  r), 
two  coalescents  (w,  y),  one  aspirate  {h),  twelve  vowels  (a  oiam, 
a  oialms,  e  of  ell,  a  oi  ale,  i  oi  ill,  ee  oieel,  0  oion,  a  oiaU,  u  of 
up,  u  oifull,  00  oifood),  and  four  diphthongs  (y  of  by,  ew  oinetv, 
oiu  oinow,  oy  of  boy).     With  these   forty  letters  Mr.  Pitman 
endeavours,  and  successfully,  to  express  the  English  language  on 
broad  and  simple  principles,  avoiding  those  infinite  ^ades  of 
pronunciation  which  may  be  interesting  enough  to  an  investiga- 
tor of  acoustics  or  phonetics,  but  to  an  unscientific  learner  could 
only  be  as  bewildering  as  a  lecture  on  the  structural  anatomy  of 
the  leg  to  a  toddling  child.    It  is  this  very  simplicity  which  has 
won  for  Mr.  Pitman's  method  the  cordial  approbation  of  no  less 
an  authority  than  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and  which  has  enabled 
poor  Glasgow  children  to  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Momit  after 
six  hours'  teaching.    Phonetic  spelling  is  not  pledged,  as  Arch- 
bishop Trench  assumes  in  his  English  Pcut  ana  Present,  to 
record  every  dialectic  variety— in  Somersetshire  to  spell  jwc/  with 
a  z,  and  in  London  omit  the  aspirate  in  head.    On  the  contrary, 
its  first  and  indispensable  duty  is  to  provide  a  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  may  show  the  only  way  in  which  a  word  should 
be  pronounced,  and  consequently  written.     As  a  single  example, 
with  our  present  orthography  a  Cockney  might  defend  his  ^ome 
and  ''orse  by  pointing  to  heir  and  honour,  but  phonetic  spelling, 
by  abolishing  the  mute,  would  at  once  dispel  the  doubt    Which, 
or  whether  any  of  the  systems  now  proposed,  will  ultimately  pre* 
vail,  natural  selection  must  show.    Mr.  Sweet's  is,  we  believe, 
too  artificial  and  pre-Raphaelite  in  its  minuteness  ;  against  Mr. 
Pitman's  the  vested  interests  of  a  vast  body  of  printers  stand 
arrayed.     But  that  a  change  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
orthography  of  the  English  language  is  evinced  by  the  awaken- 
ing interest  of  school  boards  and  other  potentates,  of  literary 
journals,  and  of  the  country  at  large.     See  Orthography  ;  A. 
J.  Ellis,  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling,  or  the  Necessity  for  Ortho- 
graphic  Reform    (Lond.    1844),     The  Essentials  of  Phonetics 
(Lond.  1848),  English  Phonetics  (Lond.  (1854),  and  Universal 
IVnting  and  Printing  with  Ordinary  Letters  (Edinb.    1 856)  ; 
I.  Pitman,  Phonography,  or  Writing  of  Sound  (Bath,  1840)  ; 
B.   Pitman,  Manual  of  Phonography  (New  York,  i860) ;  M. 
A.Bell,  Visible  Speech  {l%6^) ',  E.  ]  ones,  Popular  Education :  A 
Revision   of  English   Spelling  a    National  Necessity   (Lond. 
1875);    H.    Sweet,  Handbook  of  Phonetics  (Oxf.  Clar.    Press, 
1877)  J  Max  Muller,    On   Spelling  (Bath,   1878) ;  and   F.    G. 
Fleay,  English  Sounds  and  English  Spelling  (Lond.  1878). 

Pho'noffraph  (Gr.  phone,  a '  sound'  of  the  voice,  and  graph?, 
a   'writing^),  is  an    ingenious   contrivance   by  which   a   per- 
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muteot  record  of  ntteied  Kunds  is  fo  obtained  tbftt  tbef  con  be 

?iro<Iiiced  on;  munber  of  timet  afterwardi.  It  ii  the  inraitioa 
Mr.  EddtxOD  of  New  York,  ud  iti  most  ironderfiil  charactei- 
itic  U  ill  extieme  limplidt;.  It  coosuti  of  «  thin  membmne 
itretched  ia  (ioiit  of  the  side  of  a  cylinder  coated  with  soft  tinfoil. 
To  the  acmbiane  a  sbaip  point  is  fixed,  which  pituea  against 
the  tinfoil.  If  a  penon  speaki  into  the  membraoe,  it  and  the 
sIiBched  stjle  will  be  set  into  vibrations  which  coincide  with  the 
air-ribrationi  generated  by  the  spoken  sonnds,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  the  cylinder  be  rotated  uniibrmly  round  its  axis,  the  point 
of  the  i^le  will  impress  a  farrow  upon  ^e  tinfbiL  This  furrow 
ii  an  exact  impitss  of  the  libiations,  and  may  be  nsed  to  reverse 
the  proceu — that  is,  by  its  action  upon  the  point,  the  membrane 
ma}r  be  set  into  vibradons  exactly  similar  to  the  vibiationi  by 
which  the  forrow  waa  ori^nally  fonned,  and  those  Tihratioiu 
may  be  ttauferred  to  the  air  and  heard  as  sounds.  The  instru- 
ment, like  the  telephone,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  to  what 
extent  it  may  be  developed  out  only  as  yet  be  matter  of  wildest 
conjecture. 

Plunud'ogy.    See  Fhonxtic  Wxitiho. 

PhonomB'nia.    See  Homicidal  Mania. 

Slior'mlQm,  or  JTnr  Zealand  Vlax,  as  it  was  formerly 
misladingly  termed,  is  a  plant  belonginc  to  the  natural  order 
lAliatta,  and  indigenous  to  New  Zea^d  and  Norfolk  Island. 
Two  ipedes,  P.  tmax  and  F.  CoUnsei,  are  known,  but  ihe 
Miorii  {q.  v.)  disllngaish  fifty-eight  different  varieiies.  The 
P.  Ki^wi  m  bunches,  each  bunch  ■producing  about  fifty  leaves. 


Pktrmimm  Imu, 

which  ftie  perennial,  hard,  twoid-shaped,  firom  J  to  7  feet  long, 
and  from  3  to  4  inches  wide.  The  flower-stalk  is  4  or  5  feet 
longer,  and  bean  a  profusion  of  red  or  brownish-yellow  flowers, 
Tbe  seeds  are  flat,  shining,  and  black,  and  are  enclosed  in  a 
tnangnlar  capsule.  The  P.  flourishes  best  by  the  side  of  running 
tireams  or  in  well-drained  iwampa.  It  does  not  grow  at  a 
hi^ier  elevation  than  aooo  feet,  nor,  in  tbe  South  Island,  far 
fiooi  the  cout  Its  inability  to  withstand  frost  prevents  it  from 
bemg  reared  in  tbe  open  air  in  Britain,  except  in  a  few  sheltered 
spota.  The  fibre  is  nsed  by  Ihe  Maoris  in  the  mann&cture  of 
cordage,  oeta,  and  mats.  Their  mode  of  preparing  it  is  by 
icttaat  the  leaf  with  a  mnssel-shell,  which  produces  an  esccllent 
artide.  Ml  is  *ery  wasteful  Bj*  the  use  of  machioerr,  sixteen 
timet  M  much  film  can  be  obtamed  from  an  acre  of  P.  plants. 
In  1870  the  valueof  IheP.  fibrcexporled  firom  New  Zealand  was 
>Ct]a,578,  bat  is  now  (1S78)  probably  only  a  tenth  of  that  amount 
The  priodpai  difBcnlty  encoimtered  is  in  the  removal  of  a  visdd 
inke  which  the  leaves  contain,  hot  regular  cnltivation  and  cheaper 
labaui  are  also  required.  Even  under  the  preunt  disadvan- 
U|!eau  oooditians,  however,  ropes  of  P.  fibre  are  mannfactnred 
in  the  colony,  iriule  its  adaptability  for  sacking,  sheeting,  towel- 


ling,  and  even  for  fine  tablecloths,  has  been  proved  at  Arbroath, 
Kirkcaldy,  and  Leven.  P.  ropes  will  bear  a  very  severe  loi^. 
tudinal  strain,  but  break  much  more  easily  when  knotted.  They 
will  not  take  tar,  and  must  be  oiled  to  resist  the  action  of 
sea*wider.  P.  cultivation  on  an  extensive  scale  has  recently 
1 J  ^  g(_  UjigQg_  where  the  plant  is  reported  to 


Tboa'gfliiQ  Oaa,  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  add, 

fonned  by  Ihe  direct  union  of  equal  quantilies  of  these  gases 
in  the  Eunlight  The  action  does  not  tike  place  in  the  dark.  It  is 
a  coloarless  gas,  with  a  strong,  sufibcaling  odour ;  is  ifficompOBcd 
by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acids ;  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  3'4149.     Its  composilion  is  COCt|. 

Flioa^hatea.    See  Pkosphokus. 

KuMphat'io  Diatlt'esia,  in  medicine,  designates  the  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  deposit  tnkitt  gravtl  in  the  urine.  The 
deposit  of  phosphate  of  Ume  generally  appears  as  a  white  cloudy 
mass  resembling  mucus  or  muco-pus ;  but  which  is  distiaguished 
from  albumen  by  the  precipitate  whitJi  is  produced  by  beat  being 
re-dissolved  by  acids.  On  microscopic  eiamiaation,  il  generally 
appears  as  an  amorphous  mass ;  but  after  standing  it  appears  as 
spherules  which  may  coalesce  in  a  dumb-bell  or  rosette-like 
form,  or  in  oblique  heiagooal  prisms.  The  triple  phosphate  of 
ammorkia  and  nu^^nesia  appears  in  the  form  of  large,  conspicuous, 
triangular  prisms,  with  truncated  extremities,  or  of  foUiaceousor 
stellate  prisms.  Both  kinds  of  phasphatic  deposit  may  be  mixed 
in  the  urine,  which  is  often  very  fixtid,  and  frequently  acid  or 
neutral,  though  generally  alkaline.  Alkalescence  of  the  urine 
may  be  caused  by  tbe  presence  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  of 
potash,  or  of  the  alkaline  phosphate  of  soda ;  or  from  the  presence 
of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  due  to  the  dcconiposition  of  urea, 
from  the  action  of  the  mucus  of  tbe  bbdder.  The  vihiii  gravtl, 
under  the  latter  condition,  is  composed  of  the  triple  phosphates, 
which  are  thus  formed.  Healthy  urioe  contains  phosphate  of 
magnesia  in  solution ;  but  when  the  urine  becomes  alkaline 
from  thedecomposition  of  the  urea,  a  portion  of  the  freed  ammonia 
combines  with  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  forms  the  triple 
salt,  which  is  almost  always  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  amor- 
phous phosphate  of  lime.  The  P.  D,  ia  especially  observed 
chronic  inSamtnatioa  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bUdder,  and 


odour  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  It  renders  litmus  paper /Vr- 
manmity  blue  j  while  ammoniacal  urine  does  so  only  lempvrarily. 
The  P.  D.  is  frequently  characteristic  of  persons  of  a  sallow, 
Uogoid,  unhealthy  appearance,  whose  coiutitutions  have  suflfered 
from  general  ill-health,  mental  anxiety,  or  sexual  excesses. 
The  treatment  of  such  caaea  is  chiefly  dietetic,  and  tonics  are  of 
great  value.  Benzoic  acid  may  be  given  with  the  view  of 
restoring  tbe  acidity  to  the  urine ;  and,  in  the  ammoniacal  form 
of  the  msease,  the  bladder  should  be  washed  out  with  tepid 


a  property  possessed  by  almost  all  bodies,  in  ^rtue  of  which 
they  remain  visible  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  they  have 
been  completely  shut  off  fiom  extraneous  sotirces  of  hghL  Tbe 
shining  of  phosphorus  in  the  dark  is  the  phenomenon  from  which 
tbe  name  is  derived.  This  phenomenon  is  generally  explained  as 
due  to  the  slow  combustion  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  air,  the  energy 
of  chemical  combination  being  transformed  into  lighL  It  is  there- 
fore not  a  true  case  of^P^    P.  excited  by  the  action  of  light  was 


The  tays  which  produce  P.  are  of  high  refrangibility, 
becoming,  as  it  were,  degraded  by  absorption,  and  enutted  as 
light  rays.  Fluorescence  [q.  v.)  Is  a  simitar  phenomenon;  and 
the  two  have  indeed  many  peculiarities  b  common. 

Fhoaphoraa  (Gr.  'light  bearer')  (P  =  31),  a  non-metallic 
lement,  discovered  in  lug  by  Brandt.    When  pure,  it  has  a 
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To  preserve  it  pure  it  must  be  kept  in  water,  free  from  air,  since  it 
graaually  changes  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  even  in  the 
dark.  It  melts  at  44**  C,  and  boils  at  290**  C.  It  spontaneously 
takes  fire  in  air  when  heated  a  little  above  its  melting  point,  burn- 
ing with  a  brilliant  white  flame  and  evolving  dense  clouds  of  solid 
phosphoric  acid.  Even  a  stick  of  it  will  take  fire  under  slight  fric- 
tion. It  exbts  in  several  allotropic  modifications.  Besides  the  pure 
transparent  kind  and  the  white  P.  produced  by  sunlight,  there 
is  black  P,  It  is  formed  by  melting  and  sudden  cooling,  and  is 
reconverted  by  refusion  and  slow  cooling.  If  P.  is  heated  to  near 
its  meltinghtpoint  and  then  suddenly  cooled,  it  takes  the  viscous 
form.  By  subjecting  ordinary  P.  for  two  or  three  days  to  a  tem- 
perature of  230°  C.  under  pressure  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  be- 
comes an  amorphous  substance,  red  when  pure,  and  of  specific 
gravity  2*14.  This  modification  differs  markedly  from  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  It  does  not  oxidise  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, has  no  odour,  is  not  poisonous,  and  is  insoluble  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  and  other  phosphorus  solvents.  P.  forms  a 
large  and  most  important  series  of  compounds  with  other  ele- 
ments. It  forms  two  oxides,  known  as  phosphorous  and  phos^ 
fhoric  acids,  and  perhaps  a  third,  the  suboxide  (P4O),  of  which, 
however,  little  is  known.  Phosphorous  acid  (PjOj)  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  slow  combustion  of  P.,  and  decomposes  when  strongly 
heated  into  P.  and  phosphoric  acid.  Its  hydrate  (HsPOa)  in 
solution  is  graduallv  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  by  absorption 
of  oxygen.  Its  salts  are  unimportant.  Anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid  is  produced  when  P.  bums  in  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  a  white 
amorphous  substance,  extremely  deliquescent.  It  is  a  powerful 
acid,  and  forms  three  distinct  hydrates  which  differ  in  their 
chemical  properties.  They  are  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
one  molecule  of  the  anhydrous  with  one,  two,  and  three  mole- 
cules of  water,  and  are  called  respectively  meta-,  pyro-,  and 
ortho-phosphoric  acids.  The  first,  also  known  as  glacial 
phosphoric  acid,  is  produced  when  the  anhydrous  acid  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  may  be  formed  by  oxidising  P. 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Its  formula  is  HsO,PsOs,  or  HPOj. 
It  acts  on  nitrate  of  silver  to  form  the  metaphosphate  of 
silver  (Ag,0,P.OB).  If  the  action  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  ammonia,  the  pyrophosphate  of  silver  (2Ag20,Ps05)  re- 
sults. Similarly  when  a  boiled  solution  of  pyrophosphoric 
acid  (2HsO,p205)  be  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia, 
the  orthophosphate  (sAgsOjPsOs)  is  obtained.  Each  hydrate 
then  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  series  of  salts.  In  the  case  of  pyro- 
phosphoric and  ortho  or  common  phosphoric  acid,  double  salts 
may  be  formed,  in  which  not  all  the  molecules  of  water  are  re- 
placed by  another  base,  or  in  which  the  different  molecules  are 
replaced  by  equivalents  of  different  bases.  Thus  common  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  represented  by  the  formula  2NasO,HsO,PsOs ; 
roicrocosmic  salt,  a  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  by 
the  formula  NasO,(NH4)sO,HsO,Pa05 ;  while  a  pyrophosphate 
of  soda,  having  the  composition  NaaO,H,0,PsOs,  has  also  been 
prepared.  Two  chlorides  of  P.  arc  known,  the  ierchloride  (PCls) 
and  the  pentachloHde  (PCI5).  Both  result  from  combustion  of 
P.  in  chlorine  gas,  the  former  being  obtained  when  P.  is  in  ex- 
cess, the  latter  when  chlorine  is  in  excess.  The  terchloride  is 
somewhat  unstable,  and  decomposes  easily  into  P.  and  the 
pentachloride.  With  hydrogen  P.  forms  three  compounds— one 
solid  (HPs),  one  li(}uid  (H^P),  and  a  gas,  phosphureted  hydro- 
gen (HaP).  The  lic^uid  is  volatile,  and  its  vapour  is  spontane- 
ously inflammable  m  the  air.  Phosphureted  hydrogen  is 
obtained  by  gently  heating  P.  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  highly  inflammable  in  the  air  when 
prepared  by  this  method.  This  inflammability,  however,,  is  due- 
to  the  presence  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  phosphide,  since  the 
pure  gas,  obtained  by  heating  phosphorous  acid,  does  not  take 
fire  spontaneously.  The  compounds  of  P.  with  nitrogen,  sul- 
phur, &C.,  are  unimportant.  P.  is  never  found  uncombined  in 
nature ;  but  its  phosphates  are  common  in  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  matter.  The  principal  earthy  component  of  the 
bones  is  phosphate  of  calcium,  which  is  obtained  by  the  animal 
from  the  seeds  of  plants,  where  the  processes  of  nature  have 
stored  it  up.  The  bone  ash  which  is  left  after  the  burning  of 
bones  is  the  great  source  of  our  P.,  and  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  phosphate  of  lime  (3CaO,PsOs).  This  is  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  when 
the  sulphate  of  lime  and  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  are  obtained. 
To  obtain  P.,  the  solution  of  acid  phosphate  is  evaporated  down 
to  a  syrupy  consistency,  intimately  mixed  with  powdered  char- 


coal, and  subjected  to  a  white  heat.  The  add  phosphate  is 
decomposed,  the  calcium  combines  with  P.  and  oxygen  present 
to  form  the  normal  phosphate,  the  orthophosphoric  acid  breaks 
up  in  the  presence  ot  the  carbon,  and  P.,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
oxide  result.  The  most  important  of  the  industrial  uses  of  pure 
P.  is  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 

Pho'tius,  the  great  promoter  of  the  schism  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  came  of  illustrious  though  un- 
known lineage,  and  had  filled  various  high  offices  of  state,  when 
in  the  winter  of  858  he  was  suddenly  caUed  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  in  place  of  Ignatius  (q.  v. ),  deposed  by  the 
profligate  Bardas,  uncle  to  the  Emperor  Michaol  Vl.  Hurried 
m  five  successive  days  through  the  preliminary  orders  of  monk, 
reader,  subdeacon,  deacon,  and  priest,  P.  himself  owned  the 
irregularity  of  his  investiture  by  the  apologetic  tone  of  his  letter 
to  Pope  Nicholas  I.  But  Ignatius,  also  appealing  to  the  same 
supreme  arbiter,  prevailed,  and  in  the  teeth  of  packed  and  servile 
councils  was  reinstated  in  his  see  (862).  Thereupon  P.  answered 
anathema  by  anathema,  in  a  fresh  council  (867)  deposed  his 
deposer,  and  renounced  communion  with  Rome.  The  murder 
of  Bardas  and  Michael,  and  the  accession  of  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian (September  24,  867)  were  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
Ignatius  and  the  banishment  of  P.,  a  sentence  confirmed  in  the 
eighth  Ecumenical  Council  (869).  But  the  fallen  patriarch  soon 
flattered  himself  into  the  new  emperor's  confidence,  and  scarcely 
was  Ignatius  dead  (877)  when  he  was  once  more  seated  on  the 
patriarchal  throne.  Joannes  Vlll.,  more  pliant  than  his  predeces- 
sor Nicholas,  granted  him  absolution,  but  disputed  the  jurisdiction 
of  Bulgaria,  and  in  879  P.  convened  the  fourth  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  sealed  the  schism  beyond  recall  by  its  nullifi- 
cation of  the  Council  of  869  and  by  excising  Xhtfilioqui  from 
the  Creed.  A  charge  of  conspiring  against  L^  VI.,  Basil's  son 
and  successor,  caused  P.'s  banishment  to  Armenia,  where  he 
died  about  the  year  891.  The  protagonist  in  an  eventful  drama, 
P.  has  been  held  up  by  his  partisans  as  a  model  of  holiness  and 
purity  of  morals,  by  his  opponents  as  a  forger,  a  hypocrite,  a  very 
monster  of  iniquity.  Here,  as  so  often,  the  trutn  lies  probably 
somewhere  between  the  two  extremes,  and  much  of  P.'s  laxity  of 
conduct  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  venal  and  corrupt 
society  on  which  his  lot  was  cast.  His  learning,  at  least,  was 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  its  depth  and  variety  are  preserved  to  us 
in  thirteen  of  his  published  writings,  the  princif>aLl  of  which  are 
the  Myriobiblon  seti  Bibliotheca^  a  sunmiary  of  280  Greek  MSS., 
most  of  which  have  otherwise  perished  (edit,  by  Bekker,  2  vols. 
Berl.  1824-25) ;  Noniocanon^  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the 
councils  recognised  by  the  Greek  Church  (edit  by  Voellus,  Par. 
1661);  Lexicon  (edit,  by  Person,  Lond.  1822) ;  and  248  EpiS' 
tola  (edit,  by  Mountagu,  Lond.  1 651).  Other  treatises  are 
given  in  vols,  i,  and  ii.  of  Mai's  Scriptorum  Veterum  Noz'a 
ColUctio  (Rome,  1825-27).  See  Jager^s  HUtoiri  de  R  (Par. 
1844),  Neale's  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  (4  vols, 
1847-51),  and  Lammer's  Papst  Nikolaus  L  und  die  Byzan* 
tinische  Staatskirche  seitier  Zeit  (Berl.  1857). 

Photog^phlo  Engra'ving,  is  a  term  embracing  the 
numerous  processes  which  have  been  devised  for  producing  an 
engraved  plate  from  which  impressions  of  a  design  obtained  by 
the  agency  of  light  may  be  printed  with  ink.  Niepce  in  1827 
first  accomplished  this  by  coating  a  metal  plate  with  bitumen, 
which  becomes  insoluble  when  exposed  to  light  After  exposing 
the  plate  in  the  camera,  he  dissolved  with  the  usual  menstrua 
the  portions  of  the  bitumen  unaltered  by  light,  and  then  etched 
with  acid  the  revealed  portions  of  the  metaL  This  method  is 
still  practised  in  the  production  of  zinc  relief  blocks  suitable  for 
letterpress  printing.  In  1845,  Fizeau  employed  an  acid  men- 
struum to  bite  the  dark  parts  of  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  whereby 
he  obtained  an  image  in  relief.  A  more  successful  process, 
termed  photoglyphic  engravings  was  invented  by  Fox  Talbot  in 
1853.  It  depends  on  the  imperviousness  of  bichromated 
gelatine,  acted  on  by  light,  to  an  etching  fluid.  A  metal  plate 
is  coated  with  that  substance,  and  on  being  removed  from 
exposure  to  light  under  a  negative,  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  or  perchloride  of  iron  is  poured  on,  which  penetrates 
the  gelatine  film  with  a  rapidity  directly  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  protection  afforded  to  the  parts  while  exposed,  and 
corrodes  the  supporting  plate  to  varying  depths.  In  1854,  Paul 
Pretsch,  utilising  the  property  possessed  by  bichromated  pela* 
tine,  unaltered   by  light,   of  absorbing   water  and   swelling, 
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obtained  by  dectro-depoaition  an  intaglio  or  a  lelief-printing 
snifKce.  By  means  of  a  negative  he  procured  a  gelatine  telief 
image,  and,  moulding  this  in  gutta-percha,  he  prepared  by 
dectrotypy  an  intaglio  plate.  A  transparent  positive  yielded  a 
relief  plate.  Pretsdi  called  his  process  photogahanography. 
The  swelled  gelatine  process  and  tne  dissolved  gelatine  process 
(see  PHOTOGRiiPHY)  are  now  utilised  for  the  production  of  relief 
stereotype  plates  in  place  of  woodcuts  for  book  illustrations,  but 
in  most  cases  the  plates  are  touched  up  with  the  tool  before 
printing.    See  Photolithog&aphy. 

PliOtoe^raphy  (Gr.  phds,  'light,'  9sAgraphe^  *a  writing'). 
The  art  of  producing  pictures  on  chemically  prepared  surfaces  by 
the  agency  of  light.  P.  is  founded  on  the  chemical  or  molecular 
changes  which  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  light  effect  on 
certain  compounds,  especially  salts  of  silver,  and  salts  of  chromium 
in  presence  of  organic  matter.  The  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  silver  give  off  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  respec- 
tively, being  thus  reduced  to  dark  coloured  sub-compounds  of 
the  metsd.  The  iodide  only  changes,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  when  an  absorbent  for  the  free  iodine  is  present,  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  other  two  is  materially  increased  in  presence 
of  sndi  a  body.  Silver  chloride  or  horn  silver  (htna  comua  of 
the  alchenusts)  was  long  ago  known  to  blacken  on  exposure  to  sun- 
light. In  1777  Schede  the  Swedish  chemist  ascertained  that  the 
^/and  w/r^  nys  of  the  solar  spectrum  were  most  active  in  pro- 
moting this  discolouration,  and  m  1801  Ritter  demonstrated  the 
iT?«»*"*T  of  chemically  active  rays  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum.  In  1S02  Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  pub- 
lished a  process  for  obtaining  profile  delineations,  and  for  copy- 
ing paintings  on  ^lass,  by  the  agency  of  light  on  nitrate  of  silver 
supported  on  white  leather  or  piper.  Wet  chloride  of  silver 
was  found  to  be  more  sensitive,  out  in  no  case  could  the  fleeting 
image  be  rendered  pennanent.  P.  made  no  further  advance 
tUl  Nic^hore  de  Ni^pce  of  Chfilons-8ur-Sa6ne  succeeded  in 
1827  in  producing  a  permanent  sun-picture  by  a  process  which 
he  callea  Heliography,  He  discovered  that  asphaltum,  or  bitu- 
men of  Judaea,  acted  on  by  light  resisted  the  action  of  the  usual 
solvents  for  that  substance.  Following  up  this  important  dis- 
covery he  coated  a  silver  plate  with  bitumen,  and,  after  exposing 
it  for  some  hours  to  the  influence  of  light,  controlled  by  the  lens 
of  a  camera-obscura,  he  washed  away  the  portions  of  bitumen 
unchanged  by  light,  by  means  of  naphtha  and  other  fluids,  and 
thns  obtained  a  picture,  the  lights  of  which  were  represented  by 
the  bitumen,  ana  shadows  by  the  exposed  portions  of  the  plate. 
Kiipce  aimed  at  the  production  of  a  photo-engraved  plate  which 
ooold  be  printed  from,  and  by  etching  the  portions  unprotected 
by  bitnmen  he  accomplished  this  in  a  rude  way.  This  process 
is  still  utilised  in  the  production  of  relief-blocks  for  letterpress 
printing  (see  PHOTOGRAPHIC  Engraving).  Subsequently 
Ni^pce  became  acquainted  with  Daguerre,  a  French  painter, 
who  had  likewise  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  permanent 
photognphic  image,  and  the  two  agreed  to  work  in  concert. 
After  yeara  of  patient  labour,  Daguerre,  whilst  working  with  a 
silver  plate  coated  with  iodine,  found  that  the  vapour  of  mercury 
condensed  on  the  parts  of  the  plate  affected  by  light  and  de- 
veloped the  ima^  which  had  hitherto  remained  invisible.  Ni^pce 
died  before  the  important  discovery  could  be  communicated  to 
him,  and  diereafter  a  copartnery  vras  formed  between  Daguene 
and  Ni^pce's  son,  Isidore.  A  fixing  agent  had  still  to  be  sought 
for,  and  this  in  time  being  secured,  a  practicable  photo^phic 
process  became  a  reality  (see  Dagukrreotype).  On  failing  to 
aUut  a  company  to  work  the  new  invention,  Daguerre  offer^  it 
to  the  French  Government,  and  he  and  Ni^pce  the  younger  were 
icwarded  with  annuides.  Daguerre's  process  vras  published  in 
1839.  Concurrently  with  Daguerre's  researches  the  late  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  was  experimenting  with  silver  chloride,  and  so  early  as 
1834  he  copied  the  forms  of  ferns,  lace,  &c. ,  by  the  agency  of  light 
He  tetmea  these  permanent  pictures /A^^^msr  drawings.  The 
method  by  which  they  were  obtained  b  die  foundation  of  the 
present  positive-printmg  process.  In  1839  Talbot  published 
his  Calotype  (q.  v.)  paper  process,  and  two  years  later  he 
patented  bis  improvements  on  it  The  calotjrpe  picture  was  a 
tugoHvep  that  is,  the  lights  and  shades  were  reversed,  and 
by  waxing  it  to  give  transparency  he  obtained  a  posithn 
ptctaic^  having  the  lights  and  shades  as  in  nature,  on  sen- 
sitive paper  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative  and  exposed 
to  nnlight     The  calotype  process  was  obviously  a  great 
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advance  on  the  Daguerreotype,  for  whilst  the  latter  required 
an  exposure  in  the  camera  for  each  image,  the  former  afforded  an 
easy  means  of  multiplying  prints  from  the  negative.  On  the 
publication  of  the  foregoing  processes  many  earnest  workers 
furthered  the  new  art  by  introducing  new  photographic  agents 
and  improving  the  camera.  The  use  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium, 
which  is  still  employed  as  a  fixing  agent,  was  suggested  by  Sir 
John  HerschelL  Le  Gray  modified  the  calotjrpe  process  by 
waxing  the  paper  before  the  application  of  the  sensitive  film, 
and  this  modification  proved  of  great  value  in  landscape  P.,  since 
the  paper  remained  longer  sensitive.  In  1847  Ni^pce  de  St 
Victor  introduced  his  albunun  process.  He  coated  glass  (the 
use  of  which  as  a  support  had  been  previously  suggested  by 
Herschell)  with  sensitised  albumen,  and  thereby  obtained  a 
smoother  surface  than  paper.  That  process  gave  excellent  results, 
and  continued  to  be  practised  till  1851,  when  Ardier  published 
his  collodion  process.  Le  Gray  is  known  to  have  tried  collodion 
as  a  support  for  the  sensitive  film,  but  Archer  was  the  first  to 
bring  it  into  practical  use.  The  collodion  process  yielded  bril- 
liant results,  and  it  is  now  almost  universally  adopted.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  it  as  practised : — ^A  thin  film  of  collodion 
containing  an  iodide  and  bromide  is  poured  over  a  clean  glass 
plate.  When  the  film  has  '  set '  the  plate  is  plunged  into  nitrate 
of  silver,  whereby  the  film  is  impregnated  with  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver.  The  wet  sensitive  plate  placed  in  a  '  dark 
slide '  is  conveyed  to  the  camera,  where  the  light  of  an  object  is 
allowed  to  fall  on  it  for  a  few  seconds.  The  image,  as  yet  in- 
visible, is  developed  in  the  '  dark  room '  by  pouring  on  ferrous- 
sulphate  solution.  The  dark  room  is  a  chamber  fi-om  which  the 
actmic  rajrs  of  light  are  excluded  by  the  use  oi yellow  or  red  glass. 
The  image  gradually  appears  with  the  application  of  the  develof^ 
ing  solution,  and  after  washing  in  water  it  may  be  intensified 
with  a  solution  containing  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  plate  is  a«dn  washed  and  the  image  is  fixed  by 
removing  the  unaltered  ssdts  of  silver  with  a  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  On  removing  with 
water  all  traces  of  the  fixing  agent,  the  plate  is  dried  and  varnished. 
The  image  is  a  negative  one,  and  from  it  positive  prints  are  pro- 
cured on  prepared  albuminised  paper  containing  chloride  of 
sodium  or  ammonium.  The  paper  is  sensitised  in  nitrate  of 
silver  and  afterwards  exposed  to  sunlijg^ht  in  contact  with  the 
negative  in  9.  prinling'/rante.  The  light  passes  through  the 
lights  and  hau  tones  of  the  negative  in  varying  intensity,  and 
produces  a  proportionate  blackening  of  the  chloride  of  silver  on 
the  albuminised  paper.  On  removing;  the  print  from  the  frame 
it  b  strengthened  by  me^ms  of  a  tontng  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  and  acetate  of  sodium.  After  washing  in  water  the  print 
is  fixed  with  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium  solution,  and  thorough 
rinsing  in  water  being  repeated,  the  print  is  dried,  mounted,  and 
glazed  under  rollers.  No  devdopii^  agent  is  needed  in  positive 
printing  on  account  of  the  extra  sensitiveness  of  chloride  of  silver 
in  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  action  of  the 
actinic  rays. 
The  collodion  negative  process  requires  that  the  sensitised 

Slate  be  exposed  rev/,  for  when  dry  it  loses  sensibility.  This 
rawback  renders  the  process  impracticable  for  field-work, 
owing  to  the  impedimenta  requisite  for  its  practice.  By  the 
invention  of  dry  plates^  however,  the  disadvantage  has  been 
surmounted,  and  the  practice  of  landscape  and  astronomical 
P.  greatly  extended.  In  diy  pUtes  the  collodion  is  pre- 
served in  a  sensitive  state  for  an  indefinite  time  by  coating  it 
or  mixing  with  it  an  'oxganifier,'  or  organic  substance,  such  as 
albumen,  tannin,  gelatine,  gum,  coffee,  ac.  After  receiving  the 
impact  of  light  in  the  camera,  these  plates  have  simply  to  be 
protected  from  light  for  development  at  leisure.  The  prepara- 
tion of  sensitive  plates  for  field  use  has  lately  been  greatly 
simplified  by  the  production  of  emulsions  containing  all  the 
elements  of  a  sensitive  film.  These  compounds  are  prepared 
by  emulsifying  bromide  of  silver  with  collodion  or  gelatine,  and 
adding  glycerine ;  on  being  washed  and  dried,  cut  into  shreds, 
and  packed  in  the  dark,  they  may  be  carried  to  any  parS  of  the 
worla  ready  to  be  converted — the  eolkdio-bromide  by  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  the  fela/ino'tromide  by  the  action  of 
warm  water — into  emulsions  for  immediate  use.  An  alkaline 
re-agent  instead  of  an  add  one  b  employed  in  the  development 
of  d!^  plates. 

Carbon  J^inHng, — ^The  want  of  permanency  in  silver  prints, 
through  careless  manipulation,  chiefly  in  washing  away  thQ 
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fixing  agent,  has  created  a  fear  that  all  silver  prints  may  succumb 
to  the  action  of  time.  Out  of  this  fear  of  instability  have  arisen 
numerous  processes  for  printing  in  permanent  pigments.  These 
processes  are  based  on  a  peculiur  property  acquired  by  g^elatine, 
or  any  similar  colloid  body,  when  sensitised  with  a  chromium  salt 
and  acted  on  by  light.  The  salt  is  split  up,  and  the  gelatine 
absorbing  oxygen  becomes  insoluble  in  water.  The  germ  of  this 
change  was  discovered  by  Mungo  Ponton  in  1839.  If  paper  be 
coated  with  gelatine  containing  a  bichromate  and  a  pigment,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  varying  intensities  of  light  passing  through  a 
negative,  the  gelatine  becomes  insoluble  to  proportional  depths, 
llie  soluble  gelatine  may  then  be  washed  away  with  hot  water, 
with  the  resiHt  of  developing  a  beautiful  jpositive  print  in  per- 
manent colour.  Such  is  the  principle  ot  carbon  printing,  or 
more  correctly,  pigment  printing.  This  printing  process,  first 
rendered  practicable  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  of  Newcastle,  has  of 
late  years  advanced  to  a  great  state  ofperfection,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  prints  issued  by  the  Autotvpe  Company  in  London.  They 
employ  a  '  tissue,'  or  paper  thinly  coated  with  gelatine  charged 
witn  lampblack  or  other  pigment  and  bichromate  of  potash  or 
ammonia,  and  on  removal  from  the  printing-firame  tne  tissue 
face  b  brought  by  pressure  into  close  contact  with  gelatinised 
paper  treated  previously  with  chrome  alum.  The  whole  b  then 
placed  in  warm  water,  in  which  the  original  paper  support  floats 
ofi^  and  the  soluble  gelatine  is  dissolved.  It  a  '  double  transfer ' 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  print  into  proper  position,  a  temporary 
support  of  zinc  or  glass  is  employed  during  the  washing  opera* 
tion,  and  the  picture  is  thereafter  transferred  to  paper. 

Photo-Mechanical  Printing  Proasses, — ^The  ^eUtine  image  is 
further  used  to  produce  a  matrix  from  which  pnnts  are  mechanic 
cally  obtained  without  the  action  of  light  In  the  Woodbury- 
type  process  (named  after  the  inventor)  a  relief  picture  in  gelatine, 
hardened  with  chrome  alum  or  other  substance,  is  procured  by 
the  method  adopted  in  carbon  printing,  and  an  impression  of  it 
is  tiJcen  on  a  soft  metal  plate,  as  in  Nature  Printing  (q.  v.). 
Liquid  coloured  gelatine  is  poured  over  the  plate,  paper  is  laid 
on,  and  a  perfectly  flat  and  true  metal  plate  is  brought  down 
over  it  Tne  gelatine  is  pressed  into  the  depressions  of  the 
matrix,  and  the  excess  maxes  its  exit  at  the  edges.  When  the 
gelatine  '  sets,'  the  paper  is  removed  with  the  image  adhering  to 
It,  and  dipping  into  an  alum  solution  renders  the  print  insoluble. 
These  gelatine  pictures  are  mounted  and  used  for  illustrating 
books.  By  introducing  a  gritty  powder  into  the  bichromated  gela- 
tine before  the  formation  of  the  image,  a  grtuned  matrix  is  secured, 
from  which  impressions  may  be  taken  as  in  copperplate  printing. 
The  heliotjrpe  process  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  may  m 
taken  as  a  type  of  another  class  of  photo-mechanical  printing 
processes,  embracing  the  Albertype,  pantotype,  &c.,  in  which 
the  hardened  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  is  itself  printed  from 
in  an  ordinary  tjrpe  or  lithographic  press.  Bichromated  gelatine 
on  exposure  to  l^ht,  not  only  becomes  insoluble,  but  it  repels 
water  and  absorbs  grease.  Taking  then  a  film  and  exposix^  it 
behind  a  n^ative,  the  property  is  acquired  of  refusing  to  absorb 
water  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  light  has  acted,  while  it  takes 
a  depth  of  fatty  ink  directly  proportional  to  its  repellent  action 
on  water.  In  the  practice  of  the  typical  process,  the  gelatine 
film,  supported  on  plate-elass,  is,  on  removal  from  behind  a 
*  reversed '  negative,  placed  in  cold  water  to  remove  the  excess  of 
bichromate  and  to  develop  the  image  in  very  slight  relieL  The 
impressions  in  lithographic  ink  pulled  from  the  gelatine  image 
exhibit  all  the  gradations  of  tone  of  an  ordinary  photograph, 
and  are  particularlv  adapted  for  book  illustration. 

Photomicrography,  by  whidi  enlarged  permanent  images  of 
microscopic  objects  are  depicted,  through  the  adaptation  of  the 
microscope  to  the  camera,  and  astronomical  P.,  are  among  the 
most  recent  triumphs  of  P.  in  promoting  scientific  research.  For 
a  description  of  these  and  other  appUcations  of  P.  to  science 
and  art  (see  Photographic  Engraving  and  Photolitho- 
graphy), as  well  as  for  full  details  of  the  operations  and  pro- 
cesses practised,  Thomson's  Handbook  and  hutory  of  P,  (trans- 
lated nom  the  French  of  G.  Tisiandier,  Lond.  1876),  and 
Abney's  Trtatise  on  P,  (Lond.  1877)  should  be  consulted, 

Fhotolithog^raiihy  is  a  method  of  producing  photographic 
designs  on  stone  which  may  be  printed  from  in  the  ordinary 
way.  P.  is  dependent  on  the  reducing  action  of  light  on  gela- 
tine, and  similar  organic  bodies,  mixed  with  a  bichromate.  The 
parts  acted  on  by  ught  become  insoluble  in  water,  repel  moisture^ 
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and  absorb  grease.  Poitevin,  in  1855,  patented  a  process  for 
coating  lithographic  stone  with  bichromated  gelatine  and  albu- 
men, washing  away  the  parts  protected  from  light  by  the  shades 
of  a  photographic  negative^  and  pulling  proofs  directly  from  the 
developed  image.  P.  is  now  accomplished  by  the  transfer  pro- 
cess. The  gdatine  fihn,  subsequent  to  exposure  beneatn  a 
n^[ative,  is  coated  with  greasy  ink,  and  the  soluble  parts  of  the 
film  being  washed  away,  the  print  is  transferred  by  pressure  to 
a  lithographic  stone,  and  impressions  are  obtained  in  the  usual 
way.  P.,  while  eminently  adapted  for  multiplying  copies  of 
maps,  plans,  &c.,  is  not  suited  for  reproducing  pictures  with  fine 
gradations  of  light  and  shade. 

Photozincography  differs  from  P.  in  the  substitution  of  a  sine 
plate  for  stone.  It  is  extensively  practised  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office,  Southampton,  in  reproducing  plans,  historical 
manuscripts,  &c. 

Phoiom'eter  (Gr.  phhs,  'light,' and  mtlron,  'ameasoie'), 
an  instrument  for  conductiiig  photometry,  or  the  measurement 
of  light,  by  comparing  one  light  with  another  and  expressing 
their  relative  intensities  numerically  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
inverse  squares.  Several  photometers  have  been  invented. 
Bunsen's  P.  is  generallv  adopted  to  ascertain  the  illuminating 
power  of  coal  gas  or  other  artificial  light,  the  standard  of  com- 
parison in  Great  Britain  being  a  sperm  candle  of  six  to  the 
pound  weight  burning  120  grains  per  hour.  A  grease  spot  on 
paper  appears  bright  by  transmitted  light,  and  ditfk  by  reflected 
light ;  but  if  the  paper  be  placed  midway  between  two  lights  of 
equal  intensity,  the  grease  spot  appears  equally  illnminated  with 
the  surrounding  paper.  This  b  the  principle  of  Bunsen's  P. 
The  lights  to  be  compared  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  an 
oiled  screen,  and  the  brighter  illuminant  is  removed  farther 
from  it,  till  equally  illuminated  surfaces  be  obtained ;  the  dis- 
tances of  the  lights  from  the  screen  are  then  measured  and 
squared,  and  the  two  squares  express  the  relative  intensities  of 
the  lights.  In  Rumford  s  P.  comparison  is  made  of  two  shadows 
of  an  upright  opaque  rod  cast  upon  a  white  screen  from  two 
sources  of  light.  The  darker  shadow  is  produced  by  the  more 
intense  light,  but  by  gradually  withdrawing  it  the  shadows  at 
length  become  of  equal  force.  The  relative  illuminating  values 
are  then  determined  as  before.  In  the  P.  of  Bougner  and  in 
that  invented  by  Ritchie,  light  from  two  sources  is  separately 
received  by  two  inclined  mirrors,  placed  in  a  box,  and  is  reflected 
upwards  to  adjoining  discs  of  oiled  paper,  equality  of  brightness 
being  obtained  by  shifting  one  of  the  lights.  Arago  founded  a 
P.  on  the  properties  of  polarised  light,  hoX  it,  together  with  the 
instruments  designed  by  Wheatstone,  Leslie,  and  others,  is  of 
little  value  for  practical  purposes.  The  use  of  the  radiometer 
for  photometry  has  recently  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Crookes. 

Fhotopho'bia  (Gr.  phos,  '  light,'  and  thobos,  '  fear ')  is  an 
intolerance  or  dread  of  light  characteristic  ot  some  forms  of  oph- 
thalmia, more  especially  those  of  a  strumous  nature.  In  cases 
of  recurrent  vascular  ulcer,  the  P.  is  excessive,  and  the  child 
hides  its  head  in  the  darkest  comers  or  in  its  mother's  dres^ 
screams  and  struggles  at  every  attempt  to  expose  it  to  the  light, 
and  contracts  the  orbicular  muscles  spasmodicallv.  The  subjects 
of  this  disorder  are  nearly  alwajrs  strumous  children,  and  the 
state  of  their  eyes  often  renders  them  additionally  unheslthy. 

Fhoio'sciilptare,  invented  in  z86i  by  VL  Willime,  aa 
eminent  French  sculptor,  is  an  art  in  wmch  photography  is 
turned  to  account  in  reproducing  facsimiles  of  statues  or  living 
persons.  The  model  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  studio^ 
and  twenty-four  simultaneous  photographs  are  taken  of  it  fironk> 
different  points  of  view.  The  block  of  day  to  be  modelled  being 
now  placed  on  a  turn-plate,  the  outline  ot  Na  i  photograph  is 
scratched  on  it  by  means  of  the  pantograph,  an  instrument  for 
counter-drawing.  On  turning  the  block  round  ^^  of  a  revolii- 
tion,  the  contour  of  No.  2  photograph  is  similarly  tnmsferred  to 
the  clay,  which  is  then  cut  accorcung  to  the  difierence  of  the  two 
profiles.  Obviously,  by  so  operating  with  the  remaining  photo- 
graphs in  their  proper  order,  the  cUy  block  will,  in  a  complete 
revolution,  present  the  exact  exterior  outlines  of  the  model,  and 
the  minutice  of  the  pictures  being  thereafter  traced  with  the 
points  of  the  pantograph,  a  solid  figure,  perfect  in  all  the  details 
of  the  photographs,  is  obtained.  P.,  though  an  accuiate  and 
simple  art,  hiu  not  been  extensively  practised  out  of  the  ooontxy 
of  its  origin.  The  late  M.  A.  Cbuaet  of  London  was  its  moA 
able  exponent  in  Great  Britain. 
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Phoiosiiioog^raxihy,    See  Puotouthography. 

PhxAgmi'tM.    See  Rsei>. 

fhrase,  in  music,  ft  short  portion  of  a  section,  containing  one 
or  more  feet  of  one  accented  and  one  or  two  unaccented  ^ats. 
phrasing  in  compositions  is  the  due  indication  of  rhythmical 
divisions  for  performance  by  giving  proper  stress  to  accented 
notes,  &c«  in  order  to  ensure  correct  musical  expression. 

Fhreni'tis.    See  Meningitis. 

Phrenol'o&y,  a  system  of  classification  and  localisation  of 
the  powers  of  mind,  first  propounded  b^  Dr.  Franz  Joseph 
Gall,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  Dr.  A.  Combe, 
Dr.  G.  Combe,  and  others.  Gall  is  said,  when  a  schoolboy,  to 
have  remarked  that  certain  qualities  of  mind  were  associated  in 
his  fellow-pupils  with  special  developments  of  certain  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  he  was  hence  led  to  correlate  the  two  observations 
by  assuming  that  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  mental  con* 
stittttioa  of  man  by  observing  the  size  and  shape  of  the  skull 
and  its  regions.  His  opinion  is  necessarily  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  brain  is  an  aggregation  of  parts  or  organs,  and  that  each 
organ  has  a  distinct  and  separate  function  in  the  evolution  of 
mind  or  mental  acts.  This  idea  forms  one  of  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  P.,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  another,  namely, 
that  caUris  paribus^  the  siu  of  the  '  organs '  or  parts  of  the 
brain  is  indicative  of  this  actirity  and  power.  Having  thus 
mapped  out  the  basis  of  the  study,  the  phrenologist  proceeds  to 
assert  that  by  observation  of  the  conformation  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  brain  the  character  may  be  accurately  determined, 
and  that  by  stud^g  the  elevations  and  depressions,  alleged  to 
be  capable  of  being  felt  in  the  skull  through  the  scalp,  the  exact 
form  of  the  brain  mass  may  be  ascertained.  The  surface  of  the 
skull  and  head  generally  is  thus  mapped  out  by  phrenologists  vrith 
some  thiity-five  '  organs,'  each  being  supposed  to  correspond 
with  a  definite  mental  power.  The  recognition  of  these 
organs  by  the  phrenologist  has  necessitated  the  construction  of 
a  special  system  of  classification  of  the  mental  powers.  The 
amngement  of  Combe  divides  the  intellectual  powers  into 
Afftctivi  and  InteUecUuU  ^Kulties.  The  afiective  fiacttlties  are 
farther  divided  into  /Propensities  and  SentimtrUs^  and  the  intel- 
lectual into  Perceptive  and  Reflective  faculties.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  faculties  according  to  Combe : — 


AFFECTIVE. 

INTELLECTUAL. 

I.  PaoPXNsmBS. 

I.  Pbrcxptivb. 

t.  Amadvcoeat.  ^ 

33.  Fom. 

3.  CeooentnuiTeaess. 

94.  Size. 

4.  Adhcaveness. 

35.  Weight. 

5.  Combativcaesc. 
0.  DesbmctiTeoesi. 

96.  Colour. 

37.  Locality. 

(AlimeBtivefi«8s)t 

aS.  Number. 

(Loveonife)! 

39.  Order. 

7.  Secrcdvenesi. 

8.  AatnisitiTeness. 

30.  Eventuality. 

31.  Time. 

33.  Tune. 

33.  Langoage. 

XL  Sai^TiiaNTB. 

to.  Sd^ettoem. 

XL  Rbplbctivi. 

11.  Love  of  approbation. 

34.  Comparison. 

ix  Cautiousness. 

35.  Causality. 

i>  BcaerolcBce. 

14.  Veneration. 

15.  Fimocsi^. 

16.  Coasdeatioaiaets. 

17.  Hope. 

tS.  Woadcr. 

so.  Wit. 

as.  imitatioD. 

Admitting  with  the  phrenologists  themselves  that  this  system 
of  classification  is  by  no  means  perfect,  there  are  yet  sufficient 
materials  oflRnned  therein  for  criticism  of  the  system  at  large. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to  P.  ha^  always  been  that  Uie 
brain  snbsUmce  shows  no  trace  or  appearance  of  bein^  divided 
into  '  organs '  or  parts  such  as  the  phrenolo^t  theoretically  re- 
cognises. Nor  does  the  development  of  the  bram  afford  any  support 
to  the  phrenologist.  The  development  of  an  organ  is  r^arded 
in  mooem  physiology  as  the  surest  clue  to  its  nature  and  struc- 
tne.  The  bndn  arises  from  three  '  vesicles,'  which  make  their 
appearance  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  and  in  its  early 
growth  exhibits  no  convolutions  such  as  are  seen  in  the  brain  of 


the  adult  There  is  thus  not  the  slightest  tmce  in  the  bmin 
substance  of  any  separation  into  the  '  organs '  of  the  phrenolo* 
gist  Neither  does  comparative  anatomy  support  P.  Many 
animals  {e,g.^  frogs)  which  exhibit  the  highest  development  of 
sexual  activity  have  the  cerebellum  or  lesser  brain  (where  ama" 
tiveness  is  placed  by  the  phrenologist)  represented  by  a  mere 
strip  of  brain  matter.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  we  now  possess 
of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  entirely  refutes  the  phrenolo* 
gical  idea  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  sexual  passion.  This  por- 
tion of  the  brain  r^ulates  the  movements  of  the  body  and  co- 
ordinates muscular  motion.  When  removed  from  an  animal, 
the  creature  has  no  power  of  moving  harmoniously,  but  flies  or 
walks  in  the  most  unsteady  fashion.  So  also  P.  receives  no 
support  from  pathology;  for  the  cerebellum  is  not  found  dis- 
eased in  those  insane  who  are  subject  to  strong  sexual  desires 
and  to  utter  perversion  of  the  sexual  functions.  What  has  just 
been  said  of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  of 
its  uses,  applies  to  every  other  '|Oigan '  and  to  the  system  as  a 
whole.  Ine  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  if  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  value — and  there 
is  no  justification  for  assuming  the  reverse  notion — then  those 
convolutions  which  are  situated  on  the  dose  of  the  skull  must  also 
be  considered  to  possess  definite  functions.  But  P.  has  no  means 
of  reaching  the  base  or  floor  of  the  skull,  and  the  faculties  of 
mind  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  being  situated  solely  on  the 
upper  surface  and  outer  parts  of  the  brain — a  supposition  which 
in  Itself  would  effectually  show  the  weakness  ana  inapplicability 
of  P.  as  a  system  of  mind.  Perhaps,  however,  the  arguments 
whidi  militate  most  powerfully  against  P.  as  a  system  of  mind- 
localisation  are  derived  from  recent  researches  into  the  functions  of 
the  brain.  With  these  researches  the  names  of  Hitzig  and  Ferrier 
are  associated.  By  exposing  and  by  electrically  stimulating  the 
brain,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  is  localisation  of  function 
in  the  brain  it  is  true,  but  not  of  the  mental  or  intellectual  func- 
tions as  postulated  by  P.  It  has  been  found  that  certain  portions' 
of  the  brain  are  associated  with  muscular  movements  of^  certain 
parts ;  and  as  far  as  research  has  yet  proceeded,  it  would  seem 
that  groups  of  muscles*  derive  their  nerve  power  from,  or  are 
stimukted  by,  certain  localised  parts  of  the  brain.  Language, 
and  the  power  of  expressing  ideas,  has  been  located  by  P.  in  the 
eye,  which  organ  is  itself  removed  from  the  brain,  and  in  its 
development  corresponds  largely  to  an  infolded  skin  surface. 
Professor  Ferrier's  researches  have  shown  that  the  condition  of 
aphasia  or  speechlessness  is  produced  by  disease  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  at  the  hinder  part  of  its  lower  and  frontal 
convolution.  More  ctuious  still  is  it  to  find  that  aphasia  is 
associated  invariably  with  disease  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
brain;  the  right  side  being  invariably  unaffected.  Other  regions 
of  the  brain  have  been  shown  to  be  the  seat  of  sight,  smell,  taste, 
and  touch.  Thus  the  localisation  of  ordinary  bodily  functions  in 
the  brain  has  already  been  demonstrated,  but  the  localisation  of 
mind-functions  is  yet  an  unattempted  physioloeical  labour.  One 
fact  remains  clear,  however,  and  that  is,  that  r.  is  utterly  insuffi- 
cient, when  judged  by  the  standard  of  physiology,  to  localise 
the  functions  of  mind.  It  is  founded  on  no  certain  experimental 
or  scientific  basis.  See  Prof.  Laycock's  Mind  and  Brain,  &c 
(Edinb.  i860).  Sir  Benjamin  C  Brodie's  Psychohgical  Inquiries 
(Lond.  1854),  Bailey's  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  (Lond.  1858),  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics  (Edinb.  1859),  Combe's  Relation  between  Religion  and 
Science  (Edinb.  1857),  and  ProC  Bain,  On  the  Study  of  Char* 
acter,  including  an  JEstimate  ofPhrenalo^  (Lond.  1861). 

Fhryga'nea.    See  Caudice. 

Fhi^T'g^  called  P.  Mi^or  to  distinguish  it  firom  P.  Minor 
in  Mysia,  was  a  province  in  Asia  Minor  bounded  E.  by  Galatia  and 
Lycaonia,  S.  bv  Pisidia,  W.  by  Caria,  Lydia,  and  Mysia,  and  N. 
by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  It  was  traversed  by  irregular  offsets 
from  Uie  mountain  ranges  of  Obrmpus,  Taurus,  and  Cadmus,  and 
watered  by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Hermus,  the  Mseander  with 
its  tributaries  the  Marsyas  and  Lycus,  and  the  Sangarius  vrith  its 
tributaries  the  Thymbres  and  AJander.  In  the  S.  were  the  salt 
lakes  of  Anaua  \Charddh)  and  Ascania  {Buldur),  P.  was 
divided  into  four  parts — Salutarius,  the  central ;  Pacatiana,  on  the 
Carian  frontier ;  Epictetus  in  the  N.,  and  Parorios,  the  moun- 
tainous district,  in  the  S. ;  and  was  crossed  by  several  important 
roads,  those  between  Kphesus  and  the  East  meeting  at  Synnada, 
from  which  roads  led  to  Cilicia,  to  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
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thence  into  Armenia.  The  chief  towns  were  Dorylaeum  {Eski- 
SAc/tr),  Lynnada,  Ipsus,  Celsense,  Apamea,  Colossae,  Laodicea, 
Hierapolis.  The  inhabitants  came  probably  from  the  Armenian 
highlands,  and  settled  in  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor.  They  are 
believed  to  have  spread  over  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Illyria,  to 
have  been  an  Aryan  people,  and  kinsmen  of  the  Hellenes.  Though 
a  brave  race,  they  were  forced  to  yield  successively  to  the  Semitic 
Assyrians,  the  Lydians,  and  the  Persians.  P.  was  permanently 
attached  to  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  (B.C.  43).  In  religion 
the  Phrygians  were  noted  for  a  certain  barbaric  fervour.  They 
loved  orgies,  were  addicted  to  a  kind  of  sensual  mysticism,  and 
exercised  an  in^uence  more  powerful  than  wholesome  on  Hellenic 
and  Roman  worship. 

Phry'ne,  a  famous  Greek  courtesan,  was  bom  at  Thespise  in 
Bceotia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4ih  c.  B.C.  Coming  early  to 
Athens,  she  there  acquired  such  riches  by  her  venal  charms  that 
she  was  able  to  offer  to  rebuild  the  ruined  walls  of  Thebes,  if  only 
an  inscription  might  be  set  thereon — 'Alexander  demolished 
Thebes,  but  P.,  the  hetaira,  built  it  up.*  Amongst  her  lovers 
were  Apelles,  who  painted  her  as  *  Venus  Anadyomene  ;  *  the 
sculptor  Praxiteles,  who  took  her  for  his  model  of  the  *  Cnidian 
Venus ;  *  and  the  orator  Hypcrides,  who  gained  her  acquittal 
from  a  charge  of  atheism  by  bidding  her  imveil  her  bosom  before 
the  judges. 

Phthiria'sis.    See  Lousiness. 

PhthiB'is  (Gr./>4Mw,  *  I  consume'),  or  Pulmonary  Con- 
suzaption,  is  an  extremely  common  and  a  very  fatal  disease.  It 
may  attack  either  sex,  at  any  age,  and  is  more  or  less  common  to 
every  race  of  mankind  and  to  every  clime.  P.  may  be  hereditary  or 
acquired,  acute  or  chronic.  Acute  P.  is  a  comparatively  rare  dis- 
ease, and  runs  a  rapid  course.  The  onset  is  sudden,  the  prominent 
symptoms  being  shivering  followed  by  high  fever,  profuse  perspira- 
tion, rapidly  increasing  weakness,  pain,  cough,  dyspnoea,  and 
hurried  breathing.  Acute  P.  seems  dependent  on  tubercular  de- 
generation, following  catarrhal  pneumonia,  theconsolidation  break- 
ing down  into  soft  cheesy  matter,  cavities  of  various  sizes  being 
sometimes  formed  all  over  the  chest.  Small  and  large  crepita- 
tions may  be  evervwhere  detected.  Chronu  P.  is  a  much  more 
common  form  of  the  disease.  The  more  prominent  general  symp- 
toms are  loss  or  appetite,  impaired  digestion,  an  aversion  to  fatty 
foods,  general  debility,  loss  of  weight,  night  sweats,  and  a  dry 
cough,  most  severe  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning.  The  cough  is 
soon  afterwards  accompanied  with  a  clear,  sticky  expectoration, 
frequently  tinged  with  streaks  or  dots  of  blood,  and  when  the 
expectoration  of  blood  is  abundant,  vomiting  accompanies  the 
cough,  and  hence  the  term  '  vomiting  of  blood.'  In  haemorrhage 
from  the  stomach,  the  blood  comes  away  by  a  single  act  of 
vomiting,  followed  by  black  discharges  from  the  bowels ;  but 
in  hsemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  succeeding  coughs  generally 
bring  up  remaining  portions  of  blood,  the  colour  becoming 
darker  and  darker,  and  finally  of  a  dirty  brownish-red.  There 
is  not  generally  any  fixed  pain ;  but  often  a  dull,  aching 
feeling  between  the  shoulders  or  below  the  clavicles.  Some- 
times the  fingers  are  club-shaped,  the  nails  curved,  and  a  red 
line  may  be  seen  on  the  gums.  The  tubercular  deposit,  as  a 
rule,  affects  the  apex  of  one  lung  at  first,  and  want  of  elas- 
ticity or  actual  dulness  may  be  detected  in  the  supra-spinous 
or  supra-clavicular  region.  Stethoscopic  examination  elicits 
prolonged  expiration  ;  and  a  feebleness,  jerking,  or  dry  click- 
m^  accompanies  the  respiratory  sound.  Increased  exudation  is 
cvmced  by  sub-crepitant,  bubbling  sounds,  or  by  bronchial  or 
tubular  breathing.  When  the  general  and  local  symptoms 
are  obscure,  the  nature  of  the  case  may  be  decided  by  the 
thermometer,  which  will  indicate  an  increase  of  the  evening  tem- 
perature over  that  of  the  morning  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
In  the  second  and  third  stages  of  chronic  P.  the  general 
symptoms  are  increased  in  intensity.  The  fever  is  intensified 
and  hectic  ;  there  are  profuse  night  sweats  and  diarrhcea ;  fre- 
quent and  irritable  cough,  often  accompanied  with  vomiting ; 
capricious  appetite,  and  impaired  digestion ;  the  expectoration 
is  thick,  yellow,  heavy,  and  pellet-shaped  or  mummular,  some- 
times purulent  and  of  an  offensive  odour,  and  there  is  flattening 
above  and  below  the  clavicles  of  one  or  both  sides.  The  tuber- 
cles formed  in  the  first  stage  break  down,  and  cavities  are 
formed,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavities  are  usually  thick  and  solid. 
The  percussion  sound  is  dull,  but  if  there  be  free  communication 
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with  the  open  bronchi  and  the  mouth,  there  is  the  cracked-pot 
sound  {bruU  He  p6t  fiU),  On  auscultation  gurgling  may  be  heard, 
caused  by  the  air  bubbling  through  liquid,  or  cayemous  or 
amphoric  respiration  if  the  cavity  l^  dry,  or  both  may  be  com- 
bined if  the  cavity  contains  fluid  at  its  lower  part  and  be  dry 
above.  Broncophony  or  well-marked  pectoriloquy  may  be  ol> 
served  by  the  vocal  resonance.  A  murmur  is  freauently  heard 
below  the  clavicles,  especially  on  the  left  side,  following  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart,  probably  due  to  adhesions  at  the  apex 
of  the  lung.  The  nature  of  the  disease  can  be  determined  by  an 
examination  of  the  sputa,  for  tubercular  matter  can  be  detected, 
and  at  times  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  lung-tissue. 

Treatment. — From  the  first  appearance  of  suspicious  symptoms, 
cod-liver  oil  should  be  given,  at  first  in  tea-spoonful  doses, 
mixed  with  lime-water,  and  gradually  increased.  Glycerine, 
either  alone  or  with  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  or  a  bitter 
tonic,  may  be  given,  and  pancreatic  emulsion  has  been  recom- 
mended. The  curative  treatment  is  essentially  dietetic  and 
hygienic,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  a  change  of  air 
and  scene  is  recommended.  When  circumstances  admit,  a  sea- 
voyage  should  be  tried,  or  a  residence  for  some  time  in  a  genial 
climate  such  as  Torquay,  Mentone,  Algiers,  or  Madeira.  The 
palliative  treatment  consists  in  measures  to  allay  the  cough,  such 
as  the  hop  inhalation,  which  is  preferable  to  cough  mixtures. 
This  is  prepared  by  mixing  half  a  drachm  of  oil  of  hops  and 
one  drachm  of  heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  three  ounces  of 
water.  A  tea-spoonful  of  the  mixture  added  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  may  be  used  by  the  Maw's  inhaler.  Opium,  or  some  of 
its  preparations,  may  be  used  as  a  cough  mixture.  In  cases  of 
haemoptysis,  gallic  acid  or  ice  may  be  given  internally,  and  the 
injection  of  ergotine  is  recommended.  Chlorodyne  is  useful  to 
control  diarrhoea,  and  the  bypophosphite  of  lime,  or  the  injection 
of  atropine,  to  control  excessive  perspiration.  The  bypophos- 
phite of  lime  is  recommended  in  the  early  stages  of  hereditary 
P.    See  Tuberculosis. 

Phulwara  Tree  is  a  name  given  in  India  to  the  butter- tree, 
for  which  see  Bassia  Butyracea. 

Phylac'tery  (Gr.  'a  safeguard,*  'amulet,*  the  name  in  the 
New  Testament  for  the  Old  Testament  frontlet^  Heb.  tdep/uth^ 
*  a  tie,  a  band,'  from  topi,  *  to  bind  round ')  is  a  small  square  box 
made  of  parchment  or  black  calf-skin,  in  which  are  enclosed 
four  slips  of  parchment  or  vellum,  with  a  passage  of  Scripture 
written  on  each  (Exod.  xiii.  i-io,  1 1-16 ;  Deut  vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-21), 
which  is  worn  by  every  Jew  on  week-day  mornings  during  the 
time  of  prayer,  one  on  the  hand  and  another  on  the  head.  Each 
is  fastened  on  by  a  long  thong,  and  the  chief  difference  between 
the  two  is  that  inside  the  one  for  the  head  are  four  cells,  one  for 
each  of  the  four  slips  of  parchment,  while  the  one  for  the  hand 
has  only  one  cell.  See  Kitto's  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  IMercUure 
(3d  ed.  Edinb.  1876). 

Phyllop'oda,  an  order  of  Crustacea  ((|.  v.),  which  have  usually 
though  not  always  a  carapace  or  shell  mvesting  the  head  and 
thorax.  The  feet  never  number  less  than  eight  pairs  ;  while,  as 
indicated  by  the  name  P.  ('  leaf-footed'),  they  are  foliaceous  or 
leaf-like  in  form,  and  bear  the  respiratory  or  breathing  organs. 
The  first  pair  of  feet  are  used  for  swimming,  and  have  no  gills. 
In  their  development  the  P.  undergo  a  somewhat  modified 
metamorphosis,  and  the  young  appear  as  Nauplii.  In  this  order 
several  well-known  crustacean  forms  are  included.  Of  these, 
the  genera  Apus^  Limnadia^  and  Branchipus  are  familiar  groups, 
and  the  Chirocephalus^  or  genus  of  'Fairv-shrimps,*  also  Delong 
to  this  order.  The  well-known  *  Brine-shrmips '  (Artemia),  found 
in  the  pans  of  saltworks,  and  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah, 
are  also  P.  They  Uve  in  a  briny  solution  of  sufficient  strength 
to  pickle  beef. 

Phyllox'era,  a  genus  of  insects  peculiarly  destructive  to  vines. 
The  French  vineyards  have  suffered  terribly  from  their  attacks, 
and  all  the  resources  of  entomologists  and  chemists  have  been 
called  in  to  repress  their  ravages.  Originally  brought  from 
Ameriai,  they  were  apparently  first  noticed  by  Fitch,  an* American 
naturalist,  in  1854,  in  the  form  of  galls  situated  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  vine  leaves.  Each  gall  contained  a  small  insect, 
invariably  a  female,  and  capable  of  producing  some  hundreds  of 
eggs.  From  each  egg  a  little  larva  issued  ;  these  larvae  ascended 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  vines,  and  destroying  the  plant  tissues, 
ultimately  formed  '  galls,'  in  which  ihey  became  enclosed  like 
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their  puents.  Dr.  Shimer,  in  1867,  was  fortjmate  enough  to 
discern  the  male  insect,  wluch  was  winged.  Meanwhile  vine- 
pests  were  being  met  with  in  England.  They  appeared  near 
London  in  1865,  but  in  1867,  in  France,  the  vine-growers  were 
forced  to  take  measures  for  the  repression  of  the  new  and  mys- 
terious lesion  which  affected  their  plants.  The  cause  of  this  lesion 
long  remained  a  mystery,  until  a  careful  examination  of  the 
diseased  vines  show^  that  they  were  infested  with  insects,  which 
by  their  numbers  caused  the  gangrene-  and  decay  of  the  plants. 
The  conditions  favouring  the  development  of  the  P.  are  said  to 
be  cold  and  drought ;  but  in  reality  our  knowledge  on  this  point 
is  very  slight  and  uncertain.  Nor  have  the  remedies  hitnerto 
proposed  been  thoroughly  successful  in  the  attempt  to  eradicate 
these  pests.  The  most  hopeful  method  appears  to  be  that  of 
fostering  other  insects  which  are  harmless  to  the  vines,  but 
which  prey  on  the  P.  Certain  species  of  vines  (i»g*t  Vitis 
rotumitfolw)  seem  to  escape  its  attack,  and  the  cultivation  of 
these  lias  been  recommended  as  likely  to  exterminate  it 

Phytalia^  a  genus  of  CaUnterate  animals,  including  the 
'  Portuguese  men-of-war.'  P,  telagUa  and  P,  utnculus  are  two 
well-known  species.  The  P.  is  met  with  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  tropical  seas.  The  body  consists  of  a  beautifully  tinted 
bladder  or  '  float,'  which  serves  to  buoy  the  organism  on  the  sur« 
£ice  of  the  water,  and  which  attains  a  length  of  8  or  9  inches. 
To  the  under  surface  of  the  float  a  large  number  of  tooids  or 
f^ypiUs  are  attached,  the  P.  being  thus  a  compound  animaL 
Long  contractile  tentacles  are  also  developed.  These  animals 
sting  veiy  severely  by  means  of  the  cnida  or  '  thread-cells '  with 
which,.like  all  other  Calmierata,  Ihey  are  provided.  The  effects 
of  the  sting  may  last  for  a  long  time,  the  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  a  very  severe  and  acute  inflammatory  attack.  Occasion- 
ally specimens  of  P.  have  been  found  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 

Fhyt'alis  (Gr./Awjo,  'a  puffing  up ')  is  a  genus  of  herbs  and 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Solanacea,  in  which  the 

calyx  enlarges  considerably 
after  flowering,  so  that  the 
succulent  fruit  is  enclosed 
inalatgeleafybladder.  The 
species  are  widely  distri- 
Duted  in  tropical  countries, 
and  P,  Aliekengiy  or  the 
winter  cherry,  is  a  native 
of  middle  and  S.  Europe. 
Its  fruit,  which  is  like 
a  small  cherry  within  the 
vermilion-coloured  inflated 
calyx,  has  a  slightly  acid 
taste,  and  is  eaten  in  some 
countries.  It  is  also  said 
to  have  some  medicinal 
value.  P,  Pentviana,  the 
Peruvian  cherry,  and  P, 
pubescenst  both  natives  of 
temperate  and  tropical 
America,  yield  a  luscious 
fruit  that  is  used  for  deisert 
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or  made  into  preserves.  The  first  is  occasionally  cultivated  in 
fbrdng-booses  in  Britain,  and  is  often  very  inaptly  called  Cape 
Gooseberry. 

Pliyi0'tflr.    See  Cachalot. 

Fhytlcai  Qeog^raphy.    See  Geography. 

FhyaTeianB,  The  Boyal  College  of  (of  London),  was 
founded  in  1 518  by  Thomas  Linacre  (q.v.).  Through  the  influence 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Linacre  obtained  from  Henry  VIII.  letters 
patent  granting  to  John  Chambre,  Ferdinandus  de  Victoria,  and 
himself,  physicians  to  the  king,  along  with  Nicholas  Halsewell, 
John  Frands,  Robert  Yaxley,  and  ul  other  men  of  the  same 
£u«lty  in  London,  to  be  incorporated  as  a  perpetual  community 
or  coUege.  Linacre  was  the  first  president,  and  held  the  office 
till  his  death.  The  parties  named  were  empowered  to  hold 
ttscmblies,  and  form  laws  for  the  ^vemment  of  the  College, 
sad  of  all  who  practised  medicine  m  London  and  within  seven 
pules  thereof,  with  the  power  to  interdict  from  practice  any 
individual,  unless  previously  licensed  by  the  president  and 
College;  The  original  charter  was  obtained  '  to  check  men  who 
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profess  plnrsic  rather  from  avarice  than  from  good  faith,  to  the 
damage  of'^credulous  people.'  The  charter  ordains  that  'no  one 
shall  exercise  the  faculty  of  physic  in  the  said  city,  or  within 
seven  miles,  without  the  College  licence,  under  a  penalty  of  jf  5 ; ' 
that,  in  addition  to  the  President,  'four  censors  l)e  elected 
annually  to  have  correction  of  physicians  in  London  and  seven 
miles'  circuit,  and  of  their  medicines,  and  to  punish  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,'  and  that  '  the  President  and  College  be  exempt 
from  serving  on  juries.'  In  1523,  an  Act  was  passed  confirming 
the  charter,  and  enacting  that  the  six  persons  named '  shall  dioose 
to  them  two  men  of  the  said  commonality  from  henceforward  to 
be  called  and  cleaped  elects,  and  that  the  same  elects  yearly 
choose  one  of  them  to  be  president  of  the  said  community.'  it 
was  further  enacted  that,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  the  elects 
'shall  choose,  name,  and  admit,  one  or  two,  as  needs  shall 
require^  of  the  most  cunning  and  expert  men,  of  and  in  the  said 
faculty  in  London,'  and  that  'no  person  from  henceforth  be 
suffered  to  exercise  tx  practise  in  physic  except  he  be  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  until  such  time  as  ne  be  examined  at 
London  by  the  said  President  and  three  of  the  said  elects,  and 
have  from  them  letters  or  testimonials  of  their  approving  and 
examination.'  Additional  privileges  and  powers  were  coi&rred 
by  an  Act  passed  in  1540,  by  which  the  President  and  College 
were  exempted,  on  account  of  their  professional  duties,  from 
certain  public  duties  which  devolved  on  other  citizens ;  and  em- 
powered to  enter  and  search  the  houses  and  shops  of  apothecaries, 
and  to  destroy  such;articles  as  they  mi^ht  find  '  not  meet  nor  con- 
venient to  be  ministered  in  any  medicine  for  the  health  of  man's 
body.'  In  this  Act  it  was  declared  that  'surgery  is  a  part  of 
physic,  and  may  be  practised  by  any  of  the  company  or  fellow- 
ship of  physicians ; '  but,  until  very  recent  times,  this  recog- 
nition was  denied  by  the  College.  Several  Acts  were  subsie- 
quently  passed,  but  nothing  of  any  great  importance  occurred 
until  the  passing  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  which  provided 
for  the  granting  of  a  new  charter  to  the  College,  wnich  was 
obtained  in  1802.  In  x86o  'An  Act  to  Amend  the  Medical 
Act'  was  passed,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  1^22-23, 
as  to  the  elects,  were  repealed  on  the  ground  that  their  main 
function  was  licensing  country  physicians,  and  that  it  had  vir- 
tually ceased.  The  Act  further  declares  that  the  office  and  name 
of  elects  of  the  said  College  shall  henceforth  wholly  cease,  and 
that  the  presidency  shall,  m  future,  be  an  annual  office,  open  to 
the  fellows  at  large,  who  shall  also  be  the  electing  body. 

The  meetings  of  the  College  were  first  held  at  the  house  of 
Linacre  in  Koi^htrider  Street,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
CoU^e,  and^which  they  possessed  till  i86a  During  tiie  reign 
of  C^les  I.,  more  accommodation  being  required,  a  house  was 
taken  at  the  bottom  of  Amen  Comer,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
College  till  1666,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of 
London.  A  new  buildmg  was  afterwards  erected  in  Warwick 
Lane,  which  was  opened  m  1674  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
George  Ent,  and  where  the  meetings  were  held  until  1825,  when 
the  present  building  in  Pall  Mall  East  was  opened  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Halford. 

The  College  consists  of  fellows,  members,  licentiates,  and 
extra-licentiates,  and  the  government  of  the  College  is  vested  in 
the  president  and  fellows  only,  the  membos  of  the  Colle^ 
being  alone  eligible  to  the  fellowship.  The  College,  under  its 
charter,  grants  Ucences  to  practise  physic,  including  Uierein  the 
practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  to  persons  who 
conform  to  the  byelaws  of  the  College.  Each  candidate  for  the 
licence  must  produce  evidence  (i)  of  having  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years ;  (2)  of  moral  character ;  (3)  of  having  passed, 
before  the  commencement  of  professional  study,  an  examination 
in  the  subjects  of  general  education  recognised  by  the  College ; 
(4)  of  having  been  registered  as  a  medical  student  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  General  Medical  Council ;  (5)  of  having  been 
engaged  in  professional  studies  during  four  years ;  (6)  of  having 
attei^ed,  during  three  winter  sessions  and  two  summer  sessions, 
the  medical  and  surgical  practice  at  a  recognised  hospital  or 
hospitals,  &C. ;  (7)  of  having  pursued  a  prescribed  course  of 
study;  (8)  of  having  pas^  the  professional  examination. 
Licentiates  of  the  Collm  prior  to  1859  are  entitled  to  be 
admitted  as  members.  Extra-licentiates,  not  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,  may  be  proposed  as  members.  There 
are  twenty-one  byelaws  and  regulations  regarding  the  admission 
of  members.  Candidates  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  ;  must  produce  a  testimonial  as  to  character,  &c,  from  a 
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member  or  fellow  ;  and  evidence  of  having  been  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional study  during  a  period  of  five  years.  No  candidate  can 
be  admitted  who  is  engaged  in  trade,  or  who  dispenses  medi- 
cines, or  who  practises  medicine  or  surgery  in  partnership  ;  or 
who  refuses  to  make  known,  when  required  by  the  President  or 
censors,  the  nature  and  composition  of  any  remedy  he  uses. 

According  to  the  byelaws  of  the  College — (i)  no  fellow  of  the 
College  is  entitled  to  sue  for  professional  aid  rendered  by  him  ; 
but  this  byelaw  does  not  extend  to  members ;  (2)  no  fellow, 
member,  or  licentiate  of  the  College  is  entitled  to  assume  the 
liile  of  doctor  of  medicine  unless  he  be  a  graduate  in  medicine 
of  a  university  ;  (3)  no  fellow  or  member  of  the  College  shall 
officially,  or  under  colour  of  a  benevolent  purpose,  offer  medical 
aid  to,  or  prescribe  for,  any  patient  whom  he  knows  to  be  under 
the  care  of  another  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner.  See 
Medical  Directory^  published  annually  by  Churchill,  London. 

Physic  Nut,  or  Curcas  purgans  (sometimes  placed  under 
Jatropa^  q,  v.),  is  a  soft-wooded  shrub  or  small  tree  belonging 
to  Euphorbiac<a,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  and  now  generally 
cultivated  in  all  hot  countries  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which 
yield  a  purgative  oil  commonly  employed  in  native  medicine, 
and  used  also  for  burning  in  lamps,  for  cloth  dressing,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  Unseed  oil.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
containing  three  seeds,  the  kernels  of  which  have  a  nutty  pleasant 
taste,  but  are  injurious,  or  even  dangerous,  if  eaten  in  quantity. 
The  leaves  are  used  for  fomentation;  the  juice  of  the  young 
buds,  which  drie^  into  a  brilliant  transparent  substance  of  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  shellac,  as  an  application  to  cuts  and 
ulcerated  wounds  ;  and  the  bark  of  the  root  externally  for  rheu- 
matism. By  the  Chinese  the  juice  is  made  into  a  black  varnish 
by  boiling  it  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  above  species  is  generally 
called  English  P.  N.,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  French  P.  N. 
(C.  muUifidus)^  also  a  native  of  tropical  America,  and  furnishing 
an  oil  of  like  purgative  properties  called  Pinhoen  oil. 

Physics,  or  Nat'ural  Philos'ophy,  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws  tliat  rej^ulale  all  natural  phenomena.  It 
therefore  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  true  accurate  knowledge  of  such 
branches  of  science  as  chemistry,  geology,  biology,  and  pliysio- 
logy.  Much  detailed  knowledge  of  facts  may,  indeed,  be 
acquired  in  these  various  departments  without  any  sure  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  P.  ;  but  in  such  case,  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  principles  underlying  the  special  branch  of  science 
is  impossible.  P.  is  best  defined,  perhaps,  as  the  science 
of  Energy  (q.  v.).  It  deals  with  matter  and  the  properties  of 
matter  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
transformations  of  energy.  The  study  of  matter  as  matter  is  the 
province  of  chemistry,  which  in  its  turn  recognises  energy  solely 
as  affecting  matter  and  its  combinations.  P.  and  chemistry, 
then,  differ  only  in  the  relative  importance  which  each  attaches 
to  these  great  existemes  of  nature —  energy  and  matter.  Geology 
confines  its  investigations  to  the  materials  forming  the  earth's 
crust,  and  to  the  agencies  which  are  modifying  these.  In  phy- 
sical geography  it  joins  hands  with  pure  P. ;  in  mineralogy  and 
petrology  it  touches  on  chemistry ;  and  in  palaeontology  it  has 
much  in  common  with  biology.  Biology  concerns  itself 
with  life,  and  really  includes  physiology,  which  might  be  de- 
fined as  the  P.  of  life  or  the  dynamics  of  life.  Energy,  then,  is 
the  subject-matter  of  P.,  and  consequently  the  great  law  of  P. 
is  that  grand  generalisation  of  the  19th  c, — the  conservation  of 
energy.  The  history  of  the  science,  viewed  in  the  light  of  this 
principle,  beautifully  illustrates  the  gradual  development  of  law 
out  ot  chaos.  Among  the  ancients,  a  deity  was  supposed  to 
lurk  behind  every  phenomenon.  But  this  superstition  soon  gave 
way  as  experience  grew  and  knowledge  deepened  ;  and  we  find 
Lucretius  referring  all  the  actions  of  nature  to  the  molecular 
structure  of  matter,  dowering  his  atoms  with  properties  at  once 
ingenious  and  wild.  The  world,  however,  was  not  ready  for 
such  generalisation ;  and  no  safe  generalisation  can  be  made 
unless  founded  on  experience  or  logical  induction  from  experi- 
ence. All  down  through  the  ages  we  find  experiment  leading 
to  the  establishing  of  empirical  laws  ;  these  directed  the  investi- 
gator along  paths  which  gradually  joined  and  converged  to  one 
great  centre,  while  this  great  centre,  once  gained,  disclosed 
other  lines  of  inquiry,  which  led  to  truths  more  startling  than  man 
had  ever  before  conceived.  The  labours  of  Copernicus,  Brahe, 
Galileo,  and  Kepler  suggested  to  Newton  the  universal  law  of 
gravitation,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  whole  of 
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dynamical  science  with  a  fulness  and  exactness  which  has  never 
been  excelled.  Newton's  experiments  on  light,  and  Huyghen's 
theory,  developed  in  the  hands  of  Young  and  Fresnel  into  the 
beautiful  undulatory  hypothesis  ;  while  the  early  work  of  Rum- 
ford  and  Davy,  supplemented  by  the  experiments  of  Joule, 
Colding,  and  Mayer,  and  the  mathematical  analysis  of  Rankine, 
Thomson,  and  Clausius,  grew  by  gradual  process  into  the  united 
system  of  thermodynamics.  The  theory  of  exchanges,  estab- 
lished by  Prevost,  Stewart,  and  others,  for  heat  radiations,  was 
extended  by  Stokes,  Kirchoff,  and  Bunsen,  to  explain  the  dark 
absorption  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  first  observed  by  Wollaston 
and  mapped  by  Fraunhofer.  Ampere's  investigations  into  the 
mutual  effects  of  voltaic  currents,  the  discovery  by  Oersted  of 
the  fundamental  fact  of  electromagnetism,  and  the  brilliant  re- 
searches of  Faraday  into  electric  and  magnetic  induction,  have 
been  gradually  linked  together  by  Weber,  Helmholtz,  Thomson, 
and  Maxwell,  so  that  now  all  the  correlations  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  are  recognised  as  instances  of  transformations  of 
energy  regulated  in  all  cases  by  the  conservation  principle. 
Newton  all  but  enunciated  this  principle  in  its  most  general 
form.  Expressed  in  mathematical  language,  it  shaped  itself 
under  the  hands  of  Laplace  and  Lagrange  into  a  complete 
system  of  celestial  dynamics.  It  was  a  development  co-existent 
with  the  growth  of  thermodynamics,  but  immeasurably  more  ex- 
tensive, and  now  it  embraces  in  its  wide  grasp  tlie  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences.  Thus,  though  the  conservation  of  energy  is 
common  to  all  branches  of  scientific  inquiry,  it  is  peculiarly  the 
property  of  P.,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  all  science. 

Physiog^'ozny  (Gr.  physis^  *  nature,*  and  gndme^  *a  means 
of  knowing  '),  the  study  of  the  face  as  an  index  to  character  and 
mental  disposition.  The  writings  of  Lavater  (q.  v.)  contain  a 
full  exposition  of  this  study,  which  was  begun  by  DeUa  Porta 
of  Naples  in  1 61 5.  The  face,  like  the  body  at  large,  sympathises 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  mental  disposition  of  individuals  and 
of  races.  As  the  portion  of  the  frame  more  especially  concerned 
in  the  *  expression  of  the  emotions,'  the  face  may  be  regarded  as 
being  intimately  related  to  the  mind  and  intellect,  and  to  reflect 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  mental  emotions.  Then,  also, 
types  of  facial  conformation  may  be  noted  to  accompany  certain 
types  of  habit,  race,  &c.  The  study  of  P.  reveals  thus  much, 
and  in  a  general  fashion  may  be  said  to  possess  a  standing  of  a 
higher  kind  than  Phrenology  (q.  v.)  as  a  means  of  determining 
character.  But  its  more  special  applications  to  determine  the 
innate  phases  of  human  character,  or  to  invariably  show  the 
working  of  the  emotions,  have  not  been  successfully  carried  out. 
Darwin's  work  on  the  Expression  of  the  Emotions  may  be  faid 
to  present  the  most  succinct  view  of  the  modern  relations  of  P.; 
facial  conformation  beinij  shown  to  arise  from  the  special  use  of 
certain  muscles  over  others. 

Physiol'Dgfy  (Gr.  physis,  the  *  nature'  of  anything,  zxtdio^os^ 
an  *  account'  or  'description  '),  the  department  of  Biology  (q.  v.) 
which  investigates  the  funt/ions  of  living  beings.  P.  is  thus  the 
companion  science  of  Morpholog}',  which  deals  with  the  structure 
or  form  of  organisms,  and  a  knowledge  of  morphology  and  P. 
constitutes  the  only  sure  basis  for  the  classification  and  arrange- 
ment of  animals  and  plants.  The  study  of  P.  may  be  said  to 
include  the  investigation  of  three  great  functions,  viz.,  nutrition, 
reproduction y  and  innet-vaiion — this  last  having  reference  to  the 
working  of  the  nervous  system.  Nutrition  includes  the  processes 
by  which  the  individual  living  being  maintains  its  growth,  whilst 
reproduction  refers  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  or  race. 
Human  /*.  is  sometimes  named  the  Institutes  of  Afeduine,  inas- 
much as  this  branch  of  medical  study  forms  the  basis  of  rational 
medicine.  The  knowledge  of  the  healthy  processes  or  functions 
of  the  body,  in  other  words,  enables  the  physician  to  understand 
the  nature  of  abnormal  or  diseased  action.  P.  was  first  taught 
in  ancient  times  as  a  branch  of  philosophy  by  Plato  and  other 
scholars.  The  ancient  physicians  (Hippocrates,  Galen,  Erasis- 
tratus,  &c.)  necessarily  embodied  observations  on  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  human  body  in  the  course  of  their  studies 
in  medicine,  but  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  date  has  the 
science  been  specially  studied.  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation in  1620  gave  a  great  impulse  to  it.  Haller's  influence 
was  also  well  marked,  and  John  Hunter  may  be  said  to  have 
advanced  it  in  no  slight  degree. 

Physophor'ida,  an  order  of  Hydrozoa  represented  by  the 
PhysaliiS  or    'Portuguese  men-of-war,*  by  the  genera    I'eic.ia 
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(q.  y.)ff  Porfiia^  &c.  These  are  free*swimming  organisms  which 
swim  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  through  the  agency  of  a  pruuma- 
tophort  or  foot*  Each  organism  consists  of  several  polypites, 
and  has  long  tentacles  and  thread-cells  or  stinging-cells. 

Phyaofftom'ata,  a  division  of  TeUostean  fishes  (otherwise 
named  Mahcoptgn)  represented  by  the  eels,  herring,  salmon, 
pikes,  &c  In  this  groap  the  air-bladder  opens  into  the  throat 
by  means  of  a  pneumatic  duct,  and  the  fin-rays  are  '  soft '  or 
many-jointed.  The  scales  are  cycloid,  although  some  of  the 
fishes  included  in  this  group  are  destitute  of  scales,  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  ganoid  scues  may  be  developed.  Ventral  fins  may 
be  absent,  as  in  the  eels  (Apodc^,  and  when  present,  they  are 
abdominal  in  position  (/^.,  salmon). 

Phytolaco'a,  the  type  genus  of  Phytolaccacea,  consisting  of 
about  ten  species  of  strong  herbs  or  shrubs,  distributed  through* 

out  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  but  most 
abundant  in  the  western. 
P,  decandra,  the  pocan 
or  poke-weed,  a  native 
of  America,  has  been 
long  cultivated,  and  is 
now  naturalised  in  S. 
Europe.  In  France  it 
is  called  raisin  dAmc- 
ri^uc,  and  the  purple 
juice  of  the  berries  is 
used  to  colour  wine  and 
confectionery.  A  tinc- 
ture of  them  is  used  in 
the  United  States  for 
rheumatism,  and  was 
once  a  celebrated  re- 
medy for  cancer.  The 
root  is  employed  medi- 
cinally as  an  emetic, 
purgative,  and  narcotic. 
After  boiling,  the  youn^  shoots  become  harmless,  and  are  eaten 
as  asparagus.  P.  dimca,  known  as  Bciia  sofnhra,  is  a  fast- 
nowmg  tree,  with  a  thick-based  trunk,  and  soft,  coarse-grained, 
Ibroas  wood,  indigenous  in  La  Plata  and  Brazil,  and  us^  as  an 
avenue  tree  in  Spain,  Gibraltar,  and  Maltx  In  some  parts  of 
India  the  leaves  of  P,  acinosa  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  while  in 
the  West  Indies  the  berries  of  P,  octandra  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  soap. 

Phytol'ogy  (Gr.  phyton,  'a  plant,'  and  logos,  'a  descrip- 
tion ')  yA  that  part  of  Botany  that  treats  of  plants  in  general. 

Sliytoso's  {fjx.pkyton,  'a  plant;'  toon,  'an  animal')  is  a 
name  given  to  certain  fertilising  organisms  in  ferns,  seaweeds, 
fungi,  and  other  of  the  lower  oider  of  plants,  but  they  are  now 
g^erally  called  antherozoids,  or  better  still  spermatozoids,  as 
they  peiform  male  functions  identical  with  the  pollen  in  phanero- 
gamous plants,  and  with  spermatozoa  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
They  are  formed  in  a  cell  called  an  antheridium,  fix>m  which 
they  escape  as  minute  motile  bodies,  and  obtaining  entry  into  the 
developed  female  cell  or  oosphcre,  the  reproduction  of  the  species 
is  secured.  These  movements  are  effected  by  filaments  called 
cilia,  bat  the  internal  force  by  which  the  motion  is  performed 
has  not  been  ascertained.  For  a  long  time  they  were  considered 
to  be  endowed  with  animal  life. 


PkyMocea  decandra* 


(Fr.  Plaisance,  the  Placentia  of  the  Romans),  a 
city  of  Northern  Italy  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  (here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge),  43 
miles  S.B.  of  Milan  by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  is 
fortified  with  thick  walb  and  a  citadel  of  great  strength.  The 
streets  are  very  broad,  and  the  principal  of  them,  the  Stradone 
Fameae,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  The  largest  square  is  the 
Piazza  de'  Cavalli,  in  which  stand  bronze  equestrian  statues  of 
the  Dukes  Alessandro  and  Ranuccio  Famese,  erected  1630-24. 
The  cAthediml,  a  Romanesque-Lombard  edifice,  founded  in  11 22, 
cootains  some  fine  frescoes  by  Ludovico  Caracci  and  Guercino^ 
and  has  a  crjrpt  borne  by  ico  columns.  There  are  other  interest- 
mg  churches,  several  hospiuls,  a  theatre,  and  a  public  library 
of  40,000  vols.    It  was  for  the  church  of  St.  Sisto  (1499- 151 1)  | 


here  that  Raphael  about  15 18  painted  his  masterpiece,  the 
Sistine  Madonna,  which  is  now  at  Dresden.  There  are  slight 
silk  and  linen  industries,  and  some  trade  in  grain,  wine,  cheese, 
&c.  Pop.  (1874)  34,985.  Colonia  Placentia  was  founded  by 
the  Romans  in  218  B.C.,  to  intercept  the  advance  of  Hannibal. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Romans.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  P.  was  governed  by  various  noble  families,  the 
Scotti,  Torriani,  and  Visconti,  while  in  1488  it  was  plundered 
by  Francesco  Sforza,  and  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  blow. 
It  came  finally  into  the  possession  of  the  Famese  (1545),  under 
whom  it  was  united  to  Parma.  Church  councils  were  held  here 
in  1095  ^^^  1 132- 

Plana  del  Gre'oi,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo, 
8i  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Palermo.  It  was  founded  in  1488  l^  an 
Albanian  colony,  but  the  inhabitants,  noted  for  their  predatory 
habits,  are  losing  their  peculiarities  of  language  and  custom.  The 
Greek  church  is  adorned  with  fine  frescoes.     Pop.  (1874)  7714. 

Pia'no  (ItaL  'soft'),  a  direction  in  music,  abridged/.; 
pianissimo,  //.  '  as  soft  as  possible.' 

Pianofor'te  (ItaL  'soft-loud'),  a  musical  stringed  instru- 
ment with  a  keyboard,  deriving  its  name  from  its  capability  of 
producing  gradations  of  tone,  its  strings  being  struck  by  ham- 
mers instead  of  being  twanged  by  c^uills  or  other  plectra,  as  in 
the  instruments  of  similar  construction  formerly  m  use.  We 
may  trace  the  origin  of  the  P.  from  the  dulcimer  through  such 
instruments  as  the  clavicythenim  (the  oldest  keyboarded  instru- 
ment ;  the  clavichord  or  darichord,  which  had  string  of  wire 
instead  of  gut ;  the  clavicymbalum,  or  '  dulcimer  with  a  key- 
board,' the  strings  of  which  were  made  of  steel  wire ;  the  vir- 
ginal or  spinet ;  and  the  harpsichord  or  clavier,  which  enjoyed 
a  long  reign  of  popularity,  and  for  which  many  of  the  best  com- 
positions of  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  were  written. 
The  compass  of  the  harpsichord,  which  was  in  shape  like  a  grand 
piano,  was  from  three  to  five  octaves.  It  had  originally  two 
strings  in  unison  and  one  in  octave  for  each  note,  and  afterwards 
three  strings  in  unison.  Double  harpsichords,  with  two  rows  of 
keys  acting  on  two  sets  of  strings,  were  common,  many  of  Bach's 
thirty  variations  being  written  for  such  instruments.  Harpsi- 
chords were  constructed  with  more  than  twenty  modifications  to 
imitate  the  sounds  of  various  instruments ;  but  with  cdl  the  com- 
plications of  stops,  springs,  extra  rows  of  keys,  &c.,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  produce  a  pianoforte  shading.  Moreover,  the 
quills  in  a  well-used  instrument  required  continual  renewsJ. 
The  invention  of  the  P.  has  been  variously  claimed  for  Schroter, 
a  German  organist ;  Marius,  a  French  harpsichord  maker ; 
Father  Wood,  an  English  monk  at  Rome ;  and  Bartolomeo 
Cristofali,  a  maker  of  Parma,  who  is  supposed  to  be  most  justly 
entitled  to  the  honour.  A  number  of  foreign  makers  settled  in 
London  in  the  i8th  c,  and  to  them  and  their  English  brethren 
is  due  the  present  high  perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  0ie  in- 
strument Among  the  fist  of  eminent  makers  are  Broadwood, 
Kirkman,  Enurd,  Stodart,  Clementl,  Collard,  Hopkinson,  &c 
The  compass  of  the  earliest  pianofortes  was  five  octaves.  It  is 
now  usuaby  seven  octaves.  The  older  instruments  were  pro- 
vided with  sordini  (small  pieces  of  wood  tipped  with  cloth  wnich 
the  performer  might  use  in  lessening  the  vibration),  hence  the 
directions  in  music  con  (with)  and  senus  (without)  sordini.  The 
dampers  in  modem  pianofortes  have  a  similar  effect  The  right- 
hand  pedal  (used  in  '  senza  sordini '  passages)  raises  the  dampers, 
which  otherwise  fidl  on  the  strings  immediately  after  the  ham- 
mer has  struck  them.  The  left-himd  pedal,  producing  the  effect 
of  only  one  string,  is  to  be  used  when  the  words  'una  corda' 
occur,  the  result  being  a  genuine  piano  in  tone ;  but  its  frequent 
use  puts  the  instrument  out  of  tune.  There  are  four  principal 
parts  in  a  P. — the  framework,  the  sounding-board,  the  mechan- 
ism, and  the  case.  The  frame  is  the  skeleton,  across  which  the 
strings  are  stretched  by  means  of  pins.  It  is  made  of  wood  or 
metiu,  and  wrought-iron  bars  and  plates  are  used  for  strengthen- 
ing purposes,  so  that  it  may  bear  an  enormous  tension,  amounting 
in  a  modem  grand  piano  to  nearly  ten  tons.  Messrs.  Hopkinson 
adopt  a  complete  cast-iron  frame  in  one  piece,  whilst  the  firm 
of  Kurkman  use  steeL  A  metal  fiwne  proauces  the  most  power- 
ful and  brilliant  tone,  but  that  of  wood  is  the  sweetest  Tlie 
sounding-board  is  made  of  wood.  By  the  mechanism  or  action 
is  meant  the  contrivances,  the  lever,  button,  check,  damper,  &c, 
affecting  the  hammer  and  the  keys,  and  although  the  principle 
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is  similar,  the  varieties  in  manufacture  are  almost  endless,  nearly 
every  maker  having  some  peculiar  and  ingenious  system.  At 
least  150  different  patents  have  been  obtained  for  different 
actions,  in  which  the  mode  of  striking  the  strings,  and  the  control 
of  the  sounds  bv  check  and  repetition  apparatus  are  variously 
managed.  By  the  invention  of  upright  (as  in  the  cottage  P.) 
instead  of  horizontal  action,  a  P.  can  be  made  whose  mechanism 
is  confined  in  one-fourth  of  the  depth  of  a  grand  piano.  The 
strings  of  the  P.  are  of  varying  length  and  thickness.  In  older 
instruments  the  strings  were  all  parallel  and  in  the  same  plane, 
but  now  the  longer  strings  are  often  arranged  obliquely.  The 
number  of  strings  varies  according  as  the  instrument  is  a  bichord 
or  trichord.  In  so-called  trichords  the  lowest  octave  notes  have 
single  strings  of  very  thick  steel  wire  covered  with  a  double  coil 
of  fine  brass  wire  ;  the  strings  of  the  next  octave  are  similarly 
covered  with  a  single  coil,  then  one  or  two  octaves  have  two 
plain  steel  wires,  and  the  remainder  of  the  notes  in  the  instru- 
ment, including  the  middle  and  upper  part,  three  plain  steel 
wires.  Among  the  different  kinds  of  pianos  are  the  grand 
(known  in  Germany  as  fliigel  from  its  wing-like  shape),  the 
cottage,  the  boudoir,  the  concert-room,  the  drawing-room,  &c. 
In  the  manufacture  of  elaborate  pianofortes,  there  are  as  many 
as  4000  distinct  pieces,  separately  fashioned,  made  of  many 
different  varieties  of  wood,  metal,  and  other  materials. 

The  P.,  being  the  most  charming  and  suitable  single  instrument 
for  private  use,  being  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  variety 
of  harmony,  like  a  miniature  orchestra,  and  invaluable  for  the 
accompaniment  of  vocal  music,  is  considered  an  almost  indis- 
pensable piece  of  household  furniture,  and  this  universal  demand 
gives  employment  to  thousands  of  workmen  in  the  great  cities 
of  Europe.  The  English  action  is  being  rapidly  introduced  into 
Germany,  and  the  London  makers  still  rank  pre-eminent  for  the 
excellence  of  their  productions.  In  America,  the  manufacture 
has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Steinway,  Chickering, 
Lindeman,  Steck,  &c  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann,  &c.,  have  written  some  of  their  most  beautiful 
pieces  for  the  P.,  while  such  composers  as  Chopin,  Hummel, 
Kalkbrennes,  and  Haller  have  almost  confined  themselves  to  this 
instrument.  The  long  roll  of  illustrious  performers  on  the  P. 
contains  such  names  as  Moscheles,  Thalberg,  Liszt,  Halle,  Von 
Bulow,  Pauer,  and  Rubinstein,  and  Mesdames  Pleyel,  Schumann, 
and  Arabella  (Joddard.  See  Rimbault's  -P.,  its  Origin ^  Progress, 
and  Construction  (Lond.  i860),  Paul's  Geschichte  des  Klavieis 
(Leips.  1868),  Blickthur  &  Gretschel's  Lehrbuch  des  Pianoforte- 
baues  (1871),  and  Brinsmead's  History  of  the  P,  (last  ed.  1877). 

Pi'ariBtS  (Lat.  Patres  Piarum  Scholartim  or  Scolopini),  a 
religious  order,  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
founded  in  1599  by  the  Spaniard  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius  (1556- 
1648).  They  were  confirmed  in  161 7  by  Paul  V.,  and  again  in 
1 61 2  by  Gregory  XV.,  when  they  were  raised  to  a  congregation 
of  *  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Pious  Schools.*  The  habit  and  consti- 
tution of  the  P.  resemble  those  of  the  Jesuits,  but  unlike  the 
latter  the  P.  have  never  mixed  in  politics.  Hungary  and  Poland 
have  been  the  chief  scene  of  their  labours,  and  they  have  also 
founded  colleges  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  &c. 

Piass'aba,  Piass'ava,  or  Piac'aba,  is  a  stout  woody  fibre, 
obtained  in  Bahia,  from  the  leafstalks  of  a  palm  called  Attalea 
ftinifera.  After  the  withering  of  the  leaf,  the  petiole  remains 
attached  to  the  stem  by  its  sheathing  base,  and  as  the  decay  of 
its  cellular  matter  takes  place,  the  fibrous  portion  is  liberated, 
ultimately  hanging  down  in  masses  of  considerable  length.  The 
natives  make  it  into  ropes,  but  the  great  use  for  which  it  is  im- 
ported into  European  countries  is  for  manufacture  into  brooms 
and  brushes,  particularly  those  used  for  scavengering  purposes. 
Para  P.  is  a  finer  and  more  valuable  kind,  obtained  from  Leo- 
poidiniiP,,  a  Brazilian  palm.  See  Attalea  and  CoquillaNuts. 

Piat'ra,  an  old  town  of  Moldavia,  Roumania,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Bistritza,  an  affluent  of  the  Sereth,  about  40  miles  N.W. 
of  Bakan,  a  station  on  the  Sereth  valley  railway.  It  has  paper- 
mills,  and  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Moldavia.    Pop.  20,000. 


^ 


'tre  (Ital.  piastra,  *  a  thin  plate  of  metal,'  Gr.  emplastron, 
•a  plaster*)  is  the  Italian  name  of  a  silver  coin,  first  used  in 
Spain,  where  it  is  called  peso  duro  or  simply  duroy  but  afterwards 
adopted  in  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  Spanish  Republics  of  the 
New  AVorld.  In  Spain  the  P.,  better  known  as  the  Spanish 
dollar,  is  equal  to  about  4s.  sterling.     Under  Turkish  misgovern- 
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ment,  however,  the  coin  has  sunk  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its  original 
value,  and  is  at  present  worth  from  i^.  to  2id.,  and  the  Elnglish 
sovereign  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  piece  of  lOO  piastres. 

Piatt'i,  Alfred,  violoncellist,  was  bomat  Bergamos,in  N.  Italy, 
in  1825.  He  received  his  first  lessons  in  music  from  Zanetti,  after 
which  he  was  a  pupil  of  Merighi  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan. 
After  obtaining  a  high  Continental  reputation,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  England  in  1846,  where  he  has  never  had  a  rival  as 
a  performer  on  the  violoncello,  particularly  in  chamber  music 
He  has  composed  some  excellent  music,  including  Un  Passe^ 
temps  Musieale,  Mazurka  Sentimentale,  &c  One  01  the  best  of 
his  songs  is  The  SwailaWy  sung  with  great  success  by  Mr.  Santley. 

Piaz'za  ^\.'3X\'\xi  piazza^  *  square,  market-place  *),  an  uncovered 
space  enclosed  by  buildings. 

Piaz'za  Armeri'na,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltan- 
isetta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Terranova,  17  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Caltanisetta.  It  has  an  episcopal  palace,  several  good  churches 
enriched  with  pictures,  and  many  fine  villas.  Its  trade  is  in 
grain,  wine,  oil,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts.  Pop.  (1874)  20,31a 
P.  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  from  Plataea. 

Piaz'zi,  Giuseppe,  a  celebrated  Italian  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Ponte,  in  the  Valtelline,  1 6th  July  1746.  He  was 
originally  destined  for  the  Church,  and  joined  the  order  of  the 
Theatins  at  Milan  in  1764.  He  had  early  shown  an  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  mathematical  studies,  which  he  continued 
to  cultivate  under  such  renowned  teachers  as  Tiraboschi, 
Lesueur,  and  Jacquier,  and  he  was  soon  called  to  a  professor's 
chair  at  Genoa.  Here  his  openly  avowed  preference  for  the 
philosophy  of  Locke  and  Condillac  exposed  nim  to  much  p>etty 
persecution,  to  save  him  from  which  his  friend  Pinto,  the  grand- 
master of  the  Dominicans,  transferred  him  in  1770  to  the  Chair 
of  Mathematics  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Malta.  After 
remaining  here  some  years  he  was  sent  to  Ravenna,  where  he 
taught  philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  Nobles.  Thence  he 
passed  to  Cremona  in  the  capacity  of  a  preacher-in-ordinary, 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he  filled  the  Chair  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  college  of  San  Andrea  della  Valle. 
By  the  advice  of  Jacquier,  who  used  to  employ  him  to  verify  his 
calculations,  P.  accepted,  in  1 780,  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  at 
Palermo.  Having  obtained  from  the  Government  permission  to 
establish  an  observatory  here,  he  visited  France  and  England  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  his  instruments.  On  his  return  to  Palermo  he 
superintended  the  building  of  the  observatory,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1789.  In  1792  he  published  the  first  results  of  his 
observations,  which  embraced  the  correction  of  various  errors 
regarding  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  aberration  of  light, 
and  the  parallax  and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
praises  which  this  work  received  from  all  quarters  induced  P.  to 
undertake  a  general  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  which  he  published 
in  1803,  and  which  was  crowned  by  the  Institute  of  France. 
In  1 801  he  greatly  added  to  his  fame  by  the  discovery  of  a 
new  ijlanet,  which  he  named  Ceres,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
In  1814  he  published  a  second  and  much  augmented  catalogue 
of  fixed  stars  (containing  7646),  a  work  which  was  again  crowned 
by  the  Institute.  P.  died  at  Naples,  22d  July  1826.  Besides 
his  greatest  work,  Lezioni  di  Astroncmia  (2  vols.  Palermo,  1817) 
and  the  star  catalogues  referred  to,  he  also  published  Delia 
Specola  Astronomica  di  Palermo  (3  vols.  fol.  1 792- 1 806);  St^it 
Orologio  Italiano  ed  Europeo  {ibid.  1 798) ;  KistUtati  delle  Osser- 
Z'aziatti  della  nuova  Stella  seoperta^  it  l"  Gennaio  (ibid.  1801)  ; 
Codice  Metrico  Siculo  (1812) ;  Ragguaglio  dell  Osservatorio  di 
Napoli  (Naples,  1S21).  Sec  Scrolani's  Elogio  del  P,  Piazzi 
(Pal.  1826). 

Pil)roc]i  (Gael,  piobaireaehdy  *the  pipe  summons*),  apiece 
of  military  music  played  on  the  Highland  bagpipe.  The  term 
has  also  been  erroneously  applied  by  Lord  Byron  and  others  to 
the  instrument  itself.  It  is  said  that  every  clan  had  its  own  P. 
The  music,  harsh  in  tone  and  martial  and  defiant  in  character, 
has  often  fired  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the  Highland  troops  and 
led  them  on  to  battle.  It  rallied  the  clansmen  at  Quebec  and 
sounded  the  great  deliverance  of  Lucknow.  The  oldest  known 
P.  *  The  Battle  of  Harlaw  *  was  probably  composed  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  struggle  between  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and 
the  Earl  of  Mar  (141 1 ),  as  there  is  no  mention  of  the  bagpipe  in 
the  poetical  account  of  the  battle.     Such  instruments  arc  re- 
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corded  to  have  fonned  put  of  the  Scotch  military  music  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Balriimes  (1594). 

Bi'ca.    See  Magpie. 

Pica.    See  Typbs  and  Tyfbfoundino. 

Pic'ardy  (IHcardi£)^  an  old  province  of  N.R  France,  bounded 
by  the  Netherlands,  Champagne,  Isle-de-France,  Normandy, 
and  the  English  Channel  and  Straits  of  Dover.  It  included  the 
present  department  of  Somme,  with  parts  of  Pas-de-Calais,  Oise, 
and  Aisne.  P.  came  early  under  the  power  of  the  Franks,  whose 
,  kings  at  first  fixed  their  capital  at  Amiens,  the  chief  town.  In 
1 1 57,  Philip  of  Elsass,  Count  of  Flanders,  obtained  P.  as  the 
dower  of  his  wife  Isabella.  On  their  decease  it  became  a  part 
of  France. 

The  P.  dialect  of  French  is  historically  famous.  It  was 
fonned  by  a  mixture  of  Uie  abori£inal  Celtic  of  Gaul  with 
Latin,  and  was  not  greatly  affected  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Franks,  but  betrays  Uie  influence  of  a  later  Teutonic  conquest, 
that  of  the  Normans,  in  numerous  words  and  grammatical  forms. 
The  names  of  man^  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  are  still  Norman. 
The  dialect  of  P.  is  one  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Langue 
d*OU  (see  French  Language  and  Literature).  It  is  rich 
in  metrical  romances,  fabliaux,  chansons,  proverbs,  satires,  and 
rebnses.  Several  of  these  have  been  published.  See  Gr^goire 
d'Essigny,  Mhmnre,  ....  sur  tOrigine  de  la  Langue  Picarde 
(Par.  1811),  and  d'Abbe  G.  Corblet,  Glossairedu  Patois  Picard 
AnciiH  et  Idodenu  (Amiens,  1851). 

Pioei'xii  or  Fiooinn'i,  Nic'olo,  a  composer  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  bom  at  Bari,  Naples,  in  1^28,  studied  for  twelve  years 
at  the  Conservatorio  de  St.  Onofno  under  Leo  and  Durante. 
On  leaving  this  institution  in  1754,  he»produced  his  first  opera, 
Lt  Domu  DispetUse^  followed  by  shoals  of  similar  works,  among 
the  best  of  which  were  AiUsandro  ndP  IndU  (1758)  and  the  grace- 
ful BuotuL  Figiiuola  (1760).  He  visited  Paris  in  1778,  where  he 
produced  Roland  (1778),  Atys  (1780),  IphigMk  in  Tauride 
'  (1781),  and  Didon  (1783),  with  such  success  that  many  critics 
^  pzooooDced  him  superior  to  his  great  contemporary  GKick,  a 
'  verdict  which  posterity  has  scouted.  He  died  at  Passy,  7th  May 
180O1  P.  wrote  over  iCO  operas,  and  numerous  oratorios  and 
ranlata.<8.  See  Gningen^  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  F, 
(Pajr.  1800) :  F^tis,  Biograpkie  UntverulU  des  Musiciens  (new  ed. 
1878). — ^Luigi  P.,  a  second  son  of  the  preceding  (bom  1766, 
died  1827),  had  also  some  musical  talent,  and  composed  a  num« 
bcr  of  operas,  &c,  now  forgotten. 
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Flute,  a  small  flute  playing  music  an  octave  higher 
than  written,  with  a  compass  of  from  D  to  A,  ^ 

its  intermeduite  notes  being  the  best.  X^ 

It  is  used  by  composers  for  striking 
effects^  but  requires  moderate  and  ' 
cioas  treatment  from  the  shrillness 
its   tone.      The    organ   stop   called 
*jnccoIo'  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  two  feet  in  length. 

Piooolom'ini,  the  name  of  an  old  and  still  existing  Italian 
family,  which  as  early  as  the  15th  c  possessed  lands  near  Siena. 
llie  last  P.,  Enea  ailvio  (Pope  Pius  II.),  adopted  the  sons  of 
his  sister,  Landomia  Todeschini,  who  founded  the  lines  of  P.  of 
Aragon,  the  dukes  of  Amalfi  and  of  Montemarciano,  and  the 
Princes  of  Valle.  To  this  Todeschini-P.  family  belonged  Pope 
Pios  IIL^Htavio  P.,  in  the  third  generation  from  Caterina, 
lister  of  Pins  IL,  was  bom  in  1599,  served  first  at  Milan,  and  com- 
manded the  regiment  which  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  sent  to 
the  snccour  of  Ferdinand  IL,  and  to  which  was  due  tne  death 
of  Gnsuvtts  Adolphtts  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  1632.  In 
1654  be  served  in  Bohemia  in  the  army  of  Wallenstein,  who 
confided  to  him  his  treasonable  designs,  which  P.  betrayed  to  the 
iimperor.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  NoixUingen, 
and  in  the  campaigns  of  Swabia  and  Franconia,  and  in  1635  was 
9«nt  into  the  Netherlands  with  20,000  men  to  aid  the  Spaniards. 
He  snooeeded  in  driving  out  the  French,  but  was  not  so  sucoess- 
lul  with  the  Dutch.  He  was  recalled  in  1640  to  defend  the 
empire  against  Baner  and  the  victorious  Swedes,  and  in  1641 
gained  a  marked  advantage  over  them  at  Neubeig,  but  was 
defeated  sabtequently  in  Silesia  by  Torstensohn.  In  1643  he 
pased  into  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  sent  lum  to 
the  Netherlands ;  bnt  he  failed  to  effect  anything  with  an  army 
dispirited  \ij  the  terrible  defeat  at  Rocrot  (q.  v.).    P.  was  re- 


called by  the  Emperor  in  1648,  and  appointed  field-marshal,  but 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He 
was  sent  subsequently  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of 
Niimberg,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of  the  Empire. 
He  was  decorated  by  the  King  of  Spain  with  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  granted  the  duchy  of  Amalfi.  He  died 
childless  at  Vienna  in  1656,  consequently  the  Max  P.  of  Schiller's 
Wallenstein  had  no  historical  existence. 

Piocoloxnini,  ICarietta,  an  operatic  sm^r,  bom  at  Siena 
in  Tuscany  in  1835.     Coming  to  Kngland  with  a  great  Italian 


^ 


great  success  in  this  country. , 

and  withdrew  from  professional  life  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
six.  Among  her  best  characters  were  '  Lucia  di  Lammermoor ' 
and  'Zerlina'  in  Don  GiovamU, 

Piche'gru,  Charles,  a  famous  French  general,  was  the  son 
of  a  small  farmer,  and  was  bom  at  Arbois,  i6th  February  1761. 
He  received  his  education  at  Briexme,  where  he  showed  great 
aptitude  for  mathematics,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  life  of  a 
monk.  In  1783,  however,  he  entered  an  artillery  r^ment,  and 
speedily  rose,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  through  all 
grades  until  in  1793  he  became  commander-in-dbief  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine.  Having  formed  a  jtmction  with  Hodie  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  P.  operated  against  the  Austrians  and 
took  Germersheim,  Speyer,  and  Worms.  On  the  7th  Febroary 
1794  he  superseded  Jourdan  in  the  army  of  the  north,  and  made 
a  brilliant  campaign  in  Holland.  Returning  to  Paris,  ist  April 
179s,  he  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the  Faubourgs,  but  shortly 
left  for  the  Khine,  where  he  captured  Mannheim.  But  his  politick 
opinions  had  undeigone  a  change.  Success  made  him  a  Royalist, 
and,  bribed  by  the  Bourbons,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  defeated 
at  Heidelberg.  In  1797  he  was  returned  to  the  legislature,  of 
which  he  became  president,  but  his  intrigues  were  again  un- 
masked, and  he  suffered  transportation  to  Cayenne.  Escaping 
from  thence  to  England,  he  threw  himself  with  zed  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  First  Consul,  was  captured  in  Paris,  lodged 
in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  where  he  was  found  strangled,  ^th 
April  1804.  There  is  nothing  noble  in  P.'s  character,  and  Ids 
fate,  whether  it  was  suicide  or  assassination,  excites  no  ^mpathy. 
Deep-dyed  in  treason  to  his  country,  it  is  a  paltry  ment  that  he 
became  a  royalist,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  Bonaparte.  See 
Montgaillard,  Mhnoires  concernant  la  Trahison  de  P,  dans  Its 
Ann&s  ///.,  /K,  et  V,  (Par.  1804) ;  Gassier,  Vie  du  General  P, 
(Par.  1814);  Treilhe,  La  Veriti  dh/oiUe  tar  Us  Temps  (Par.  1814)  j 
Savary,  Due  de  Rovigo,  Mhnoires  sur  la  Mort  dt  P.  (Par.  1825) ; 
Pierret,  P.,  son  Proch  et  son  Suicide  (Par.  1826}. 

Piohin'oha,  a  S.  American  volcano,  11  miles  N.W.  of 
Quito  (q.  v.).  It  has  several  peaks^  the  highest  of  which  is 
15,924  feet  above  the  sea.  The  last  serious  emotion  occurred 
in  1660^  but  since  1867  P.  has  emitted  smoke  ana  ashes. 

Piohler,  Saroline  (nJe  ▼onGTeixier),a  German  novelbt, 
was  bom  at  Vienna,  September  7, 1769.  She  received  the  most 
careful  education,  and,  encouraged  by  Denis,  Alxinger,  and 
Haschka,  who  frequented  the  house  of  her  parents,  early  devoted 
herself  to  poetry.  She  was  married  in  1796  to  Councillor  An* 
dreas  Pichler,  Imd  some  years  afterwards  commenced  to  publish 
novels.  Marked  by  force  and  elegance  of  style,  and  containing 
much  fine  description,  they  were  very  well  received,  but  they 
are  now  little  read,  as  they  are  frequendy  prolix,  while  the 
characters  are  not  aJways  well  developed.  Her  chief  work  is 
Agathocles  (Vienna,  i8(»),  a  philosophical  romance  in  which 
the  beneficial  effect  of  Christianity  on  civilisation  is  portrayed. 
It  ¥ras  written  in  opposition  to  the  misrepresentations  of  Gibbon. 
Her  other  works  were,  Idyllen  (1802) ;  Lenore  (1804) ;  Rutk^  ein 
Biblisches  Gemdlde  (1805);  Ertdhlungen  (1812) ;  Die  Grafen  von 
Hokenberg  (1814) ;  Frauenunirde  (Z019) ;  DieBeU^rung  Wims 
von  1683  (1824) ;  Die  Sckweden  in  Prag  (1827)  ;  Friedrich 
der  StreUbare  (18^1) ;  ZeUbUder  (1840) ;  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus 
meinem  Lehen  (i&|4)-  P*  <licd  at  Vienna  9th  July  1843.  Her 
complete  works  were  published  at  Vienna  1822-45  in  60  vols. 

Fiohurim  Bean  or  SaM'afraa  KTuta  are  the  commercial 
names  for  the  cotyledons  of  the  seeds  of  Neetandra  Puchury,  a 
tree  of  the  Amazon  district,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Lauracea,    They  were  fomierly  used  as  astringents  and  tonics, 
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but  have  more  recently  come  into  request  for  flavouring  choco- 
late in  substitution  of  vanilla,  being  so  much  cheaper.  The 
flavour  resembling  that  of  the  nutmeg,  the  name  '  wild  nutmeg ' 
has  sometimes  been  applied  to  them.  They  are  not  often  im- 
ported, although  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  article.  An 
allied  species  (AC  cymbarum)  produces  the  Orinoco  sassafras. 

Pick'et  (Fr.  fiqu€t\  in  military  language,  is  a  term  variously 
applied.  It  denotes  (i)  in  fortifications,  a  stake,  shod  at  one 
end  with  iron,  fixed  in  the  ground  for  marking  off  distances, 
tying  horses  to,  fixing  tents,  &c.  Flags  are  attached  when  it  is 
desired  to  make  them  visible  from  a  distance.  Small  sharp- 
pointed  pickets  are  also  used  for  fixing  gabions  beyond  a  camp 
or  fortress,  and  form  useful  defensive  accessories.  (2)  The  name 
P.  is  given  to  a  small  body  of  infantry  or  cavalry  posted  as  sen- 
tinels in  the  front  or  flanks  of  an  army.  (3)  The  painful  punish- 
ment of  standing  with  one  foot  on  a  stake  (picket)  for  a  given 
time  was  so  called.  It  was  formerly  common  in  the  French 
army,  but  was  abolished  by  Choiseul. 

Pickles  consist  essentially  of  the  soft  parts  of  certain  vege- 
tables and  succulent  fruits  prepared  with  and  preserved  in  vinegar. 
P.  are  generally  prepared  and  sold  by  manufacturers  ;  but  they 
can  with  ease  be  made  of  excellent  quality  on  a  domestic  scale, 
and  thereby  with  care  any  risk  of  deleterious  admixture  with  salts 
of  copper  and  other  metallic  compounds  may  be  avoided.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  very  common  but  most  reprehensible  practice  to 
impart  a  vivid  colour  to  green  P.  with  verdigris  or  some  other 
copper  compounds.  The  presence  of  copper  in  P.  is  readily 
detected  by  allowing  a  bright  steel  knife  to  remain  for  a  little 
time  inserted  in  the  suspected  preparation,  a  film  of  copper 
depositing  on  the  steel  blade  if  that  metal  is  present  in 
solution.  In  preparing  any  P.  the  vegetables  or  fruits  to  be 
used  are  flrst  well  washed  in  pure  water,  and  thereafter  steeped 
in  a  strong  salt  brine.  The  material  is  next  drained  and  dried,  and 
placed  in  the  jars  or  bottles  in  which  they  are  meant  to  be 
preserved.  For  P.  of  the  best  quality,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
hot  strong  malt  vinegar  4s  then  poured  over  the  substance  ;  for 
lower  qualities  wood  vinegar  is  used,  and  in  that  case  a  flavouring 
spice  is  frequently  added.  As  soon  as  the  jars  or  bottles  have 
cooled  down,  they  are  corked  up  and  tightly  covered  over  to 
exclude  as  far  as  possible  the  air.  It  is  of  great  consequence  in 
the  preparation  of  P.  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  all 
metallic  vessels  and  utensils,  as  vinegar  and  brine  also  act 
powerfully  on  metals,  and  the  presence  of  poisonous  metallic 
salt  is  often  accounted  for  by  this  cause.  Similarly  in  storing 
and  keeping  P.  it  is  desirable  not  to  use  lead-glazed  earthen- 
ware vessels.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  which  form  the  staple 
ingredients  of  P.  in  Great  Britain  are  beetroot,  the  young  pods 
of  French  or  kidney  beans,  cabbage  (white,  purple,  and  red), 
capsicums,  cauliflower,  cucumbers  and  gherkins,  eschalots, 
garlic  and  onions,  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  and  walnuts.  Capers 
yield  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  P. ,  and  olives,  peaches, 
mangoes,  limes,  and  melons  are  also  treated  and  used  as  P. 
Mixed  P.  usually  consist  of  onions,  white  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
French  beans,  and  gherkins. 

Pi'co,  an  island  in  the  central  group  of  the  Azores  (q.  v.), 
consists  of  a  single  volcanic  mountain,  the  highest  point  of 
which  (El  Pico)  is  7613  feet,  and  still  emits  snlioke  and  lava. 
Area  254  sq.  miles ;  pop.  36,cx»,  mostly  descendants  of  Portu- 
guese. The  island  is  fertile  and  in  parts  woody,  and  produces 
an  excellent  wine,  of  which  some  25,000  pipes  are  exported 
annually. 

Pico  della  Mirandola,  Giovanxii,  an  Italian  philosopher 
and  theologian,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia, 
was  bom  February  24,  1463,  entered  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna at  the  age  of  fourteen,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
rapidity  in  acquiring  knowledge.  He  next  visited  the  principal 
schools  of  Italy  and  France,  and  mastered,  in  addition  to  Greek 
and  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  Returning  to 
Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  he  published  900  theses  in  logic,  ethics,  theology,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  natural  and  cabalistic  mapic,  which  he 
offered  to  defend  against  all  Europe.  These  famous  theses,  De 
omni  re  scibiliy  as  P.  styled  them,  et  de  qttibiisdam  aiiis^  as  Vol- 
Mire  wittily  added,  apparently  daunted  the  learned  world,  for 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  accept  the  challenge,  but  some  envious 
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savants  got  Innnocent  VIII.  to  condemn  thirteen  of  them  as 
heretical.  P.  soon  after  settled  at  Florence,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  twin  studies  of  theology  and  Platonic  philosophy. 
He  died,  November  17,  1494.  P.'s  contemporaries  were 
filled  with  admiration  of  his  genius.  They  called  him  the 
'  Phoenix.'  In  point  of  fact,  however,  he  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  instance  in  modern  literature  of  superficial  talent, 
conjoined  with  extensive  reading.  In  a  Civil  Service  competi- 
tion he  would  probably  have  distanced  all  competitors  ;  but  had 
he  lived  and  studied  for  a  century,  he  would  have  added  nothing 
to  the  store  of  human  thought.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  at  Bologna  in  1496.  Of  these,  the  chief  are  Con- 
clusiofies  Philosophiccc^  Cabalistica  et  Tluologica ;  Apologia  Con- 
cordia Comitis;  Disputationes  adversus  Astrologiam  Divinatricem' 
Libri  xii.  ;  Heptaplus^  id  est  de  Dei  Creatoris  opere  sex  Durum 
Libri  vii.  ;  De  Ente  et  Uno  OptiSy  unquo  plurimi  loci  in  Moise^ 
in  Piatofie  et  Aristotele  explicantur.  The  last  edition  of  his 
works  was  that  published  at  Basel,  in  1 601. 

Pic'otee.    See  Carnation. 

Picrotox'in  (C13H14O5),  a  bitter  vegetable  principle  forming 
small,  colourless,  stellate  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  barely 
soluble  in  water.  To  it  Cocculus  Indicus  owes  its  active  pro- 
perties. 

Pic'ton,  Sir  Thomas,  a  distinguished  British  general,  was 
the  second  son  of  John  Picton,  Esq.,  of  Poyston,  Pembrokeshire, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1758.  He  entered  upon  his  military 
career  as  an  ensign  in  the  12th  Regiment  of  Foot  in  1791,  was 
sent  to  the  Antilles  in  1794,  and  after  the  capture  of  Trinidad 
in  1 797  he  was  appointed  governor  of  that  island,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  In  1809  he  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Flushing,  and 
after  it  had  been  taken  was  appointed  governor.  He  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  stormed  the  citadel  of  Badajos 
in  the  face  of  a  deadly  fire.  Appointed  in  181 5  to  the  command 
of  the  5th  Division  of  the  army,  P.  saw  a  large  part  of  his  troops 
destroyed  in  the  engagement  at  Quatre-Bras,  and  he  himself 
received  a  wound.  Notwithstanding,  he  resumed  active  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  two  days  after,  and  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball  as  he  charged  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  June  18,  181 5.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected 
by  command  of  Parliament  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Pictou',  a  flourishing  seaport  on  the  N.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
is  situated  on  a  small  and  well-protected  bay,  113  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Halifax  by  rail.  Steamers  ply  from  P.  to  Charlottetown, 
Quebec,  and  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  is  in  coal,  which  is  extensively  mined  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  also  large  freestone  quarries  near  the  town.  The 
manufactures  include  iron,  leather,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  3462. 

Picts,  a  nation  of  northern  Britain,  whose  origin,  history,  and 
fate  were  fiercely  battled  over  by  the  '  learned '  Pinkerton,  the 
'  indefatigable  and  erudite  *  Chalmers,  and  their  respective  adhe- 
rents, with  *the  significant  result,'  says  Burton,  *that  the  latest 
author  (Robertson)  coincided  with  the  first  critical  inquirer  into 
these  matters,  the  venerable  Father  Innes.'  More  ink,  indeed, 
has  been  spilt  in  the  Pictish  than  in  the  Eastern  Question,  and 
Oldbuck  and  Sir  Arthur  were  by  no  means  the  only  men  who 
lost  their  tempers  over  it.  Now,  when  this  Sphinx  has  grown 
old  and  unattractive,  an  CEdipus  has  at  length  arisen  to  solve 
her  riddle  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Skene.  His  opinions,  founded 
on  the  riper  knowledge  of  the  present  age,  have  passed  un- 
challengea  hitherto,  and  it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary  to 
summarise  them  briefly,  leaving  aside  fantastic  speculations  on 
islands  in  the  Danube,  inhabited  by  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
Teutonic  race. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Severus  (208)  the  independent 
tribes  whom  Tacitus  in  the  1st  c.  had  described  as  occupying 
that  part  of  Britain  known  by  the  name  of  Caledonia  (q.  v.),  and 
whom  only  the  threatened  invasion  of  Agricola  had  formed  into 
a  temporary  confederacy,  were  found  combined  into  the  two 
nations  of  the  Caledonii  and  Macatae.  These  may  be  safely 
identified  with  the  Dicalidonx  and  Vecturiones,  into  whom 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  divides  the  P.  in  364.  The  name  Picti 
itself  first  occurs  in  a  panegyric  addressed  by  Eumenius,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Autun,  to  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  future 
emperor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  victory  over  Allectus  (296V  The 
speaker  nil ndes  to  *the  Caledonians  and  other  P.,*  and  clearly 
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regarded  the  latter  as  a  long-establisHed  race,  affirming  that 
e?en  in  Caesar's  day  the  British  had  no  more  formidable  foe  than 
the  half-naked  P.  and  Scots.    The  etymology  of  the  name  P. 
has  been  keenly  contested,  many  scholars,  amongst  them  Trench, 
Pictet,  and  Taylor,  deriving  it  from  the  Celtic  peicta  or  peitk^ 
'a  fighting  man,'  whilst  Pinkerton  identified  it,  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily, with  the  Peukini  of  Pomponius  Mela.     Most  probably  it 
is  really,  what  it  would  at  first  sight  appear,  the  Lat  picH^  *  the 
'  painted  men,'  corresponding  to  its  Irish  equivalent  Cruithnigh, 
So  at  least  the  Romans  undoubtedly  employed  it  {ef,  Claudian, 
De  Teriio  ConsuiatU  ffonorii^  1.  54),  and  so  Martial  had  applied 
the  epithet  picti  to  the  British  (Ep,  xiv.  99).    More  yital  than 
this  question  is  that  of  the  ethnological  affinities  of  the  P.,  which 
must  be  decided  on  the  external  evidence  of  statements  made  by 
their  own  and  foreign  writers,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
scanty  remnants  of  the  Pictish  language.    Tacitus,  from  their  red 
hair  and  large  limbs,  inferred   that  the  Caledonians  were  of 
Teutonic  origin  {Agr.  xl),  but  he  knew  nothing  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  now  commonly  admitted  that  in  outward  con- 
figuration there  was  no  essential  diversity  between  the  German 
and  Celtic  races.     His  opinion  may  therefore  be  dismissed  with 
Max  MiiUer's  dictum  Uiat  'it  is  lost  labour  to  try  to  extract  any- 
thing positive  from  the  statements  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on 
the  race  and  the  language  of  their  barbarian  neighbours.'    That 
the  P.  were  Celts  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  entire 
hterature  of  Wides,  of  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  Bede,  and  of  their 
own  national  record,  the  so-called  Pictish  Chronicle^  a  work  of 
the  loth  c.     But  did  they  belong  to  the  Cymric  or  the  Gaelic 
branch  of  the  Celtic  race?    The  best  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  five  sole  surviving  Pictish 
words  with  their  Cymric  and  Gaelic  congeners,  viz.  P.  peanfahel^ 
'head  of  the  wall,'  quoted  by  Bede,  with  the  C.  pmguaul  and 
G.  cataii^  where  only  the  initial  p  a^prees  with  the  Cymric ;  the 
prefix  j»r,  occarring  in  thirty  Pictish  names  preserved  in  the 
Irish  Nennius,  with  the  C.  gtur  and  G.  fear;  P.  scolofth^  'a 
scholar,'  quoted  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  a  12th  c.  writer,  with 
the  C.  yscolheic  and  G.  sgolog;  P.  cartit,  *  a  buckle,'  given  in 
Cormac's  old  frisA  Glossary  of  the  9th  c,  with  the  C.  gwaell 
and  G.  dealg;  and  lastly,  the  V,  duiper,  'rich,'  from  a  fragment 
of  the  Pictish  Chronicle^  vdth  the  C.  goludog  and  G.  saoidhcr, 
where,  d  and  s  being  interchangeable,  the  Pictish  and  Gaelic 
forms  are  seen  to  be  identicaL    These  five  words,  then,  agreeing 
partly  with  Cymric,  more  closely  with  Gaelic,  tend  to  show  that 
Pictish,  in  Mr.  Skene's  own  words,  'vras  not  Welsh,  neither 
was  it  Gaelic,  but  a  Gaelic  dialect  partaking  largely  of  Welsh 
forms.*    And  his  view  is  confirmed,  as  well  by  certain  lists  of 
Picti^  kings  as  bv  four  topographical  names  peculiar  to  the 
districts  held  by  the  P.,  and  met  with  nowhere  else— /iV  (old 
pette),  'a  portion  of  land;'  auchter  (Gael,  uachter)^  'upper;' 
for  {oid/othMtr),  andyfn  {o\6.fothen),  the  two  last  both  obviously 
Gaelic  ionns  firom  their  initial  consonant  /,    The  absence,  too, 
oipcns  from  Galloway,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  bar  (Gael. 
barr, '  top  or  point '),  and  ar  or  aric  (GaeL  airidh  'a  hill-pasture'), 
point  to  the  same  conclusion,  against  which  Adanman's  state- 
ment has  been  sometimes  urged,  that  St.  Columba  preached  to 
the  P.  tlirough  an  interpreter.     But  then,  Adamnan  also  repre- 
sents him  as  eonversing  freely  with  Brude,  the  Pictish  king,  and 
with  the  king's  messengers,  and  a  very  slight  dialectic  variation 
will  suffice  to  render  a  formal  address  unintelligible  to    the 
vulgar. 

To  gain  a  definite  notion  of  the  Pictish  territories  we  must 
come  down  to  the  7th  c,  when  we  find  all  the  country  N.  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom  of  Dalriada  (Argyllshire),  held  by  the  Northern  and 
Southern  P.,  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  being  the  moun- 
tain range  of  the  Monnth  or  Grampians.  The  seat  of  government 
seems  to  have  alternated  between  these  northern  and  southern 
tribes,  but  the  latter  were  less  purely  Gaelic  in  race  and  language. 
They  had  also  received  the  gospel  from  St.  Ninian  (q.  v.)  as  early 
as  397,  whilst  the  former  were  not  converted  by  Columba  (q.  v.)  till 
565.  S.  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  were  the  P.  of  Lodonea  (Berwick, 
Koxburgh,  and  the  Lothians),  whose  name  survives  in  Pentland, 
ie,^  Petland  or  Pictland;  and  the  Niduari  P.,  whose  district, 
coextensive  with  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright,  was  known  to  the 
Welsh  as  Galn^del,  to  the  Irish  as  G^lgaidel — the  modem 
Galloway.  And  in  Ireland  itself,  in  Down  and  the  southern 
half  of  Antrim,  were  the  remnants  of  a  Pictish  tribe  that  had 
formerly  extended  over  the  whole  of  UliJter. 


The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  P.  from  their  first  attack 
upon  the  Roman  province  in  360,  with  the  subsequent  raids  of 
387,  403,  and  407,  were  their  conversion  alluded  to  above,  their 
partial  subjugation  by  the  Northumbrian  kings  Osuald  (634-42) 
and  Osuiu,  his  brother  (642-70),  their  revolt  (672),  and  invasion 
by  Ecgfrid,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Duimichen,  May  20, 
685.  Restored  to  independence,  they  conformed  in  710  to  the 
Roman  observance  of  Easter  under  their  king,  Nectan,  who  made 
Scone  his  capital,  and  in  731  was  ousted  from  the  throne  by 
Angus  mac  Fergus.  The  latter,  during  a  reign  of  thirty  years, 
ravaged  Dalriada  (736),  foimded  the  monasteiy  of  St  Andrews, 
and  united  with  Eadberct,  King  of  Northumbria,  in  an  unsuc* 
cessful  attempt  to  subdue  the  Britons  of  Alclyde  (756).  Amongst 
his  successors  may  be  noticed  Ciniod  (763-75^  the  close  all^  of 
the  Angles,  Constantin  (789-820),  in  whose  reign  the  Scandma- 
vian  pirates  first  made  their  appearance,  and  Angus  (820-32),  on 
whose  death  Alpin  the  Scot  claimed  the  Pictish  crown,  but  was 
defeated  and  beheaded  at  Pitelpie,  near  Dundee.  The  overthrow 
of  Eoganan  by  the  Danes,  together  with  the  renewed  ascenden<^ 
of  the  Columban  clergy,  assisted  the  downfall  of  the  Pictish 
monarchy ;  and  in  844,  Kenneth  mac  Alpin,  partly  by  ri^t  of 
concj^uest,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  Pictish  law  of  female  succession, 
obtamed  the  kingdom  of  Scone.  He,  however,  and  his  three 
successors,  were  still  Pictish  kings,  their  territory  first  changing 
the  name  Cruithentuath  or  Pictavia  to  Alban  under  Donald  in 
889,  from  which  date  the  P.  as  a  nation  may  be  said  to  disappear. 
Those  of  Galloway,  surrounded  by  the  Britons  of  Strathcfyde, 
preserved  their  individuality  longest,  and  appear  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard  (i  138)  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Scottish  army. 
That  they  also  retained  their  language  as  at  least  a  patois  is 
proved  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  who  states  that  in  11 64  the 
sermo  Pictorum  wasstill  spoken  in  Kirkcudbright,  whilst  Buchanan 
tells  us  that  even  in  his  day,  ue,^\VL  Queen  Mary's  reign,  '  a  great 

fart  of  this  countrv  still  uses  its  ancient  language.'  So  that 
lenry  of  Huntingaon,  writing  in  the  12th  c.,  was  clearly  wrong 
in  speaking  of  the  P.  and  their  language  as  something  well-nigh 
fabulous,  as  too  are  those  who  seem  to  fancy  that  the  present 
Scottish  nation  contains  no  Pictish  element,  a  theory  as  baseless 
as  that  which  should  make  no  Celts  in  France,  or  iiuer  from  the 
mastery  of  High  German  as  the  literary  dialect  that  the  Low 
German  races  were  being  eliminated  from  the  Teutonic  empire. 
See  Innes,  Critical  Inquiry  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scot' 
land  (1729) ;  Pinkerton,  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland 
(1789);  Chalmers,  Caledonia  (1807);  Robertson,  Scotland  under 
her  Early  Kings  (1862);  Hill  Burton,  History  of  Scotland  {tdi 
ed.  1873) »  -A-  P.  Forbes,  Life  of  St,  Ninian,  in  vol.  v.,  and  W. 
Reeves,  Life  of  St,  Columba,  m  vol.  vi.  of  The  Historians  of 
Scotland  (1874) ;  and  W.  F.  Skene,  Chronicles  of  the  P.  and 
Scots,  and  other  Early  Memorials  of  Scottish  History  (1 867),  The 
Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales  (1868),  and  Celtic  Scotland  (1876). 

Picts'  HouBea.    See  Earth-Houses. 
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i'ciis  and  Pi'oidso.    See  Woodpecker. 

Pidd'ook.    See  Pholas. 

Pie,  the  lowest  fraction  of  the  Indian  currency,  being  ^V^h  of 
an  aima,  or  half  a  farthing  in  value,  used  only  in  accounts.  The 
actual  coin  in  use  is  the  pice  =  3  pies,  or  ij  farthings. 

Pie,  a  name  given  to  numerous  well-known  culinarv  pre- 
parations, in  the  whole  of  which  certain  substances  are  baked  or 
cooked  within  a  crust  or  covering  of  prepared  flour  paste.  Pies 
are  of  two  chief  kinds — meat  pies  and  fruit  pies;  in  the  former 
almost  all  varieties  of  animal  food  may  be  used,  in  the  latter 
nearly  all  varieties  of  fruit.  The  pies  which  have  attained  the 
most  world-wide  reputation  are  the  Strassburg  pies,  pdlh-a-foie- 
gras,  in  which  the  livers  of  geese  in  a  condition  of  artificial  fatty 
degeneration  are  employed.  The  veal  and  ham  pies  of  Melton 
Mowbray,  in  England,  are  also^  well  known  throughout  Great 
Britain. 

Piedimon'te  d'AIi'fe,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of 
Caserta,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Voltumo,  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Cila,  20  miles-  N.  by  £.  of  Caserta,  and  3  N.E.  of  Alife,  the 
Alifa  of  the  Samnites,  and  now  a  mere  village.  P.  is  a  thriving 
industrial  town,  with  manufactures  of  excellent  cottons,  woollens, 
linens,  paper,  copper,  &c.  There  are  also  large  fulling  and 
flour  mills.  Water-power  is  supplied  by  a  torrent  that  issues 
from  a  cavern  in  the  Val  d'Infemo,  a  romantic  gorge  in  the 
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vicinity.  Pop.  (1874)  7073.— P.  Etneo,  a  town  of  Catania, 
Sicily,  amidst  wild  volcanic  scenery,  near  which  is  the  famous 
chestnut  tree  known  as  the  '  Castagno  dei  cento  Cavalli.'  Pop. 
(1874)  5140. 

Piedmont  (Fr.  PUmont^  Ital.  PUmonte,  '  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  '),  a  former  Italian  principality,  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  separated  from  Lombardy  by 
the  Ticino.  It  comprises,  according  to  the  present  division,  the 
provinces  of  Turin,  Novara,  Cuneo,  and  Alessandria,  with  an 
area  of  1 1,299  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1875)  of  2,995,213.  From 
the  rich  basin  of  the  Po  in  the  E.,  where  rice,  maize,  and  delicious 
fruits  are  abundantly  produced,  the  country  rises  to  the  uplands, 
which  yield  excellent  wine  and  silk,  and  finally  to  a  bleaker  re- 
gion of  forests  and  pastures.  The  Tanaro,  Bormida,  Clusone, 
the  two  Doras,  Sesia,  &c.,  all  affluents  of  the  Po,  issue  from  valleys 
of  singular  beauty  and  fertility.  The  wild  glens  of  the  Cottian 
Alps  in  the  W.  of  P.  are  still  inhabited  by  the  Vaudois  or 
Waldensians  (q.  v. ).  In  every  valley  are  factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  paper,  silk,  and  cotton 
yams,  &c.  Flour  mills  are  numerous,  some  of  the  larger  being 
provided  with  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery.  Irrigation 
IS  conducted  with  great  skill  and  under  minute  regulations.  The 
Cavour  Canal  is  one  of  the  chief  irrigation  works.  Turin, 
the  largest  town,  was  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  and  from  1859  to  1865  capital  of  Italy.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  of  P.  were  Celtic  and  Ligurian  tribes,  who 
long  withstood  the  influence  of  Rome.  Indeed,  the  higher 
valleys  were  not  completely  subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
The  dialect*  universally  spoken  even  by  the  higher  classes  still 
retains  traces  of  affinity  to  French.  Thus,  pieuve  is  used  instead 
of  the  Italian  piovere^  om  for  uomo,  cctur  for  ator^^  still  for  citt(ij 
rason  for  ragione^  plassaiox  piazza.  Travellers  in  P.  find  French 
quite  as  serviceable  as  Italian.  The  history  of  P.  is  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  its  dynasty.  The  House  of  Savoy  (q.  v.) 
as  early  as  1048  were  sole  possessors  of  Susa,  Turin,  and  Aosta. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c.  the  Savoy  dominions,  increased 
by  the  addition  of  Ivrea,  Montferrat,  Saluzzo,  and  Nice,  were 
divided  between  the  founders  of  the  separate  Savoy  and  P.  lines. 
In  1367  the  subdivisions  were  united  by  Amadeus  V.  the  Great, 
and  a  law  was  passed  settling  the  succession  on  the  male  line  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture.  Amadeus  VIII.  received  the  title 
of  duke  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund  in  1416.  In  the  Spanish 
War  of  Succession,  Vittorio  Amadeo  II.,  boldly  allying  himself 
with  Austria,  threw  off  the  suzerainty  of  France  (1703),  and  ob- 
tained as  a  reward  the  Island  of  Sicily,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
exchange  for  Sardinia  in  1720.  In  17 13  he  assumed  the  title  of 
King,  which  was  subsequently  coupled  with  Sardinia.  About 
this  period  P.  itself  was  increased  by  large  accession  of  territory. 
In  1798  the  French  deprived  Carlo  Emanuele  IV.  of  all  his 
Continental  possessions.  These,  however,  were  restored  by 
the  Peace  of  Vienna,  with  the  addition  of  Genoa.  The  name 
P.  has  been  discarded,  unless  in  a  geographical  sense,  since 
i860.  See  the  official  Report  by  Consul  Colnaghi,  Part  iii., 
No,  13,  June  1877. 


^e'dra  Blan'ca,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Catamarca, 
Argentine  Republic,  on  the  slope  of  an  offset  of  the  Andes,  170 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Rioja.    Pop.  10,000. 


(from  the  Fr.  pierre^  a  *  stone  *),  in  architecture,  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  block  of  masonry  between  doors,  windows, 
and  other  openings,  as  between  the  arches  of  a  bridge.  Norman 
and  Gothic  pillars  are  frequently  called  piers. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  the  fourteenth  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  bom  23d  November,  1804,  at  Hills- 
borough, New  Hampshire,  of  which  State  his  father,  General 
Benjamin  Pierce,  was  governor.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine,  where  he  graduated  in  1824,  and  where  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  which 
lasted  throughout  his  life.  In  1827  P.  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  practised  with  success  in  Hillsborough  and  Concord.  He 
was  member  of  Congress  (1833-37),  and  of  Senate  (1837-42). 
After  twice  declining  office  under  President  Polk,  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  colonel  of  infantry  in  1846,  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  War  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the 
following  year.  P.  was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
stitutional Convention  (1850-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  by  254  electoral  votes  against  42 
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for  (general  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate.  His  administration  was 
a  period  of  much  political  excitement,  the  most  prominent  events 
being  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, the  treaty  for  reciprocity  of  trade  with  the  colonies  of 
British  America,  and  the  publication  of  the  Ostend  Manifesto. 
It  was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the  Kansas  difficulties  arose, 
which  led  to  the  war  of  1861-65.  P.  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
what  is  known  as  the  State  Rights  doctrine,  and  his  sympathies 
during  the  war  were  entirely  with  the  Southern  States.  He 
died  at  Concord,  October  8,  1 869.  See  his  biography  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1852). 

Pierced,  a  heraldic  epithet  implying  that  a  chaise  is  per- 
forated, displaying  the  field  beneath.  When  the  shape  of  the 
aperture  is  not  given,  it  is  presumed  to  be  circular, 

Pierre,  Saint.    See  Saint-Pierre. 

Piet&  (Ital.  *  piety,'  *  affection  for  relatives '),  a  term  applied 
in  painting  and  sculpture  to  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
embracing  the  dead  Christ,  being  ilie  counterpart  of  the  Madonna 
in  which  the  mother  holds  the  cliild  in  her  arms.  In  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  is  a  P.  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Pietermaritzl)urg,  commonly  shortened  to  Maritz'burg', 

the  caoital  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  is  situated  in  29*  41'  S.  laL, 
30"  13  E,  long.  It  derives  its  name  from  two  of  the  Boer 
leaders,  Pieter  Retief  and  Gert  Maritz,  and  was  founded  in  1843. 
P.  occupies  a  remarkably  fine  site,  on  an  elevated  plain  near 
the  river  Umgeni,  is  well  laid  out  and  substantially  built.  The 
water  supply  is  unusually  ample  for  South  Africa,  and  the  climate 
is  good,  though  thunderstorms  are  very  frequent.  A  railway  to 
connect  P.  with  Port  D'Urban  (q.  v.),  54 miles  distant,  is  being 
made.     Pop.  (in  Jan.  1876)  7457,  of  whom  4290  were  whites. 

Pi'etistfl,  a  name  applied  in  Germany  to  a  class  rather  than 
a  sect  of  religionists,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  preference  for 
the  practical  rather  than  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  religion.  Pietism 
resulted  from  a  reaction  against  the  hard  and  polemical  phase 
which  Lutheranism  assumed  after  the  struggle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion had  become  forgotten,  and,  as  such,  has  had  its  counterpart 
in  the  history  of  every  church.  Its  origin  in  Germany  is  ascribed 
to  Johann  Amdt's  Vojh  Wahren  Christ henthum  (1605),  and  the 
Invitatio  Fraternitatis  Ckristi  (1617)  of  Johann  Val.  Andreae;  but 
the  chief  impulse  was  given  by  the  Pia  Desidcria  (1672)  of 
Spener  (q,  v.).  The  term  was  first  applied  in  1689  to  three 
young  docents  at  Leipzig,  who  had  all  been  disciples  of  Spener, 
and  chief  among  whom  was  Francke  (q.  v.).  They  began  to 
hold  meetings  which  they  called  collegia  piitatis,  and  which  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  authorities,  who  accused  them  of  un- 
settling tendencies,  of  making  religion  consist  of  a  pious  senti- 
mentalism,  and  of  exaggerating  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  Leipzig.  Francke  repaired  to  Erfurt,  but 
subsequently  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  new  University  of 
Halle,  which  now  became  the  centre  of  evangelical  religious  life 
in  Germany.  After  the  death  of  Francke  in  1727,  pietism 
assumed  a  less  amiable  phase,  its  adherents  becoming  more 
spiritually  exclusive  and  denunciatory  in  tone.  The  spread 
of  rationalistic  theology  {aufhldntn^  did  much  to  injure 
pietism,  nor  did  all  the  attempts,  from  political  motives,  of 
the  Prussian  government  to  revive  its  simple  and  unquestioning 
spirit,  give  the  movement  anything  of  its  previous  strength. 

Pie'tra  Du'ra  (Ital.  <  hard  stone ')  is  a  kind  of  mosaic  work 
of  hard  stones  characterised  by  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colour. 
The  stones  employed  for  the  purpose  are  chiefly  agate,  chal- 
cedony, camelian,  jasper,  amethyst,  lapis-lazuli,  malachite,  and 
occasionally  variegated  marbles.  This  costly  and  laborious  art 
originated  in  Italy  in  the  1 6th  c,  and  that  country  still  main- 
tains its  excellence  in  the  production  of  table-tops,  &c,  in  P.  D. 
The  manufacture  is  also  carried  on  in  the  imperial  manufactory 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  in  some  parts  of  India  (see  Inuiying). 
The  inlaid  marble  work  of  Derbyshire  in  England  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  P.  D. 

Pie'traper'zia,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanisetta, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Salso,  in  a  hilly  region  6  miles  S.  £. 
of  Caltanisetta.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts, 
sulphur,  plaster-of- Paris,  and  lapis-lazuli,  procurcMJ  in  the  vici- 
nity.    Near  it  is  an  interesting  old  castle.     Pop.  (1874)  io»i5a 
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Tie'trasaii'ta,  a  town  in  the  proyince  of  Lucca,  Italy,  on  a 
hill  3  miles  inland,  and  20  N.  W.  of  Lncca.  It  is  girt  by  a 
castellated  wall,  and  has  many  fine  buildings  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  P.  b  the  chief  place  from  which  the  Serravezza 
marble  is  sent  to  market  The  vidnity  produces  much  oil 
and  wine.     Pop.  (1874)  13,227. 

Piezom'eter,  an  instrument,  first  constructed  by  Oersted, 
for  measuring  the  compressibility  of  liquids.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  bulb  and  stem  open  at  the  top.  1  he  liquid  to  be  experi- 
mented on  is  introduced  into  the  glass  vessel  so  as  not  quite  to 
fill  it,  and  a  globule  of  mercury  is  placed  on  the  upper  surface 
as  an  index.  The  P.  is  then  set  upright  in  a  strong  glass 
cylinder  which  is  filled  with  water,  and  water  pressure  is  applied 
by  means  of  a  tightly-fitting  screw.  The  pressure  is  measured 
by  the  compression  of  a  quantity  of  air  contained  in  another 
glass  tube,  which  is  inserted  with  the  open  end  downwards. 
Correction  of  course  must  be  applied  for  the  glass  of  the  P. 

Pig^.    See  Hog  and  Suidm, 

Pi'geon  (Fr.  pigeon,  ItaL  pigione  or  pipione;  from  Lat.  pipire^ 
*  10  peep  or  cheep '),  the  general  name  given  to  a  large  number 
of  birds  included  in  the  section  Columlnda  of  the  order  Rasores 
— this  order  including  as  its  other  representatives  the  true  Galli- 
naceous birds,  such  as  fowls,  pheasants,  partridges,  &&  By 
some  omitholo^ts  the  pigeons  are  represented  as  forming  of 
themselves  a  distinct  order,  under  the  name  Columba,  They 
differ  in  several  important  respects  from  the  ordinary  Rasores ; 
e,g.9  their  hinder  toe  is  well  developed,  and  is  placed  on  the 
ground ;  their  wings  are  more  powerful ;  and  their  habits,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  not  those  of  ground-birds,  their  feet  being 
of  slender  build  and  adapted  for  perching.  The  ordinary  Ra- 
sores are^  further,  polygamous,  one  male  mating  it  may  be  with 
namerons  females ;  the  pigeons,  on  the  other  nand,  are  mono- 
gamous, and,  as  a  rule,  pair  for  life.  It  is  a  noted  fact  that 
sometimes  a  surviving  bird  of  a  pair  will  refuse  to  mate  with  an- 
other, and  may  remain  disconsolately  single  for  a  long  period. 
No  birds  are  more  interesting  to  naturalists  than  the  pigeons, 
since  they  serve,  through  the  facts  connected  with  their  Drying 
and  variation,  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  most  important  ideas 
connected  with  the  '  origin  of  species.'  Darwin  has  collected,  in 
his  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication^  an  immense  number 
of  Cscts  showing  that  sdl  the  common,  numerous,  and  widely  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  pigeons — ^.^.,  the  pouters,  tumblers,  carriers, 
and  fantails,  so  different  not  merely  in  appearance  but  in  the 
stracture  of  their  skeleton,  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their 
tail  feathers,  &c. — ^have  descended  from  the  Rock  P.  (Columba 
lieia) ;  and  thus,  from  a  common  stock,  forms  have  been  produced 
which,  had  they  been  submitted  to  a  naturalist  ignorant  of  their 
affinities,  would  assuredly  have  been  pronounced  by  him  distinct 
species.  In  the  P.  the  bill  is  generally  short,  straight,  and  com- 
pressed, the  nostrils  being  in  a  fleshy  membrane  at  the  base. 
The  P.  may  be  divided  into  the  sub-family  Columbina  (including 
the  most  typical  forms  of  P. )  and  that  of  the  dmrina  or  Ground 
P.  A  thira  division  is  usually  added,  that  of  the  DidunctUinee^ 
represented  by  the  genus  Didunculus^  including  the  tooth-billed 
P.  of  the  Navigator's  Islands.  The  Columbina  have  a  long 
bill,  narrow  nostrils,  long  toes,  and  pointed  wings.  Of  this 
gTDQp  the  genus  Columba  (including  all  the  common  pigeons) 
Itself  is  the  most  ^icaL  The  bill  has  the  membrane  above 
the  nostrils  somewhat  prominent  and  dilated,  and  the  second 

2uiU  is  the  longest  Other  genera  belonging  to  the  Column 
ma  are  Carpophaga^  represented  by  the  Fruit  P. ;  Ectopistes^ 
including  the  Passenger  P.  (q.  v.);  LopMolaimus^  represented 
by  the  top-knot  P.  of  Australia;  and  Turtur,  including  the 
tutle-dove  (Thrtur  auritus).  The  sub-family  Gourina  in- 
cludes the  Ground  P.,  in  which  the  toes  are  strongly  made,  the 
hinder  toe  being  very  loi^.  The  tail  is  of  moderate  length 
and  rounded  in  shape.  To  this  sub-fomUy  belong  the  genera 
Ckypkaps  (crested  pigeons);  Phaps  (bronze-wing  P.);  Leu* 
cosartia  (Wonga-Wonga  P.) ;  Calanas  (Nicobar  P.) ;  and  Goura 
(crowned  P.).  The  sub-family  Didunculina  is  represented  by 
the  tooth-billed  P.  {D,  strigirostris\  a  near  relative  of  the  extinct 
Dodo  (q.  v.).  In  this  sub-family  the  bill  is  arched,  long,  and 
booked  at  its  tip.  The  lower  mandible  has  three  distinct  toothed 
procesMs,  and  the  skin  of  the  throat  and  around  the  eye  is  bare. 
I  Ijgw  Regarding  Pigeons  in  Great  Britain, — Formerly  in  Eng- 
land none  but  the  lora  of  the  manor,  or  the  parson,  might  erect 
;a  pigeoQ-hoose ;  and  now  it  seems  that  this  can  only  be  kwfiilly 
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done  by  a  freeholder,  who  may  build  a  pigeon-house  on  his  own 
ground.  By  24  and  25  Vict  c.  96,  any  one  unlawfully  killing 
or  wounding  any  house-dove  or  P.,  under  circumstances  which 
do  not  constitute  larceny,  is  liable  to  a  penalty,  on  summary 
conviction,  of  £2  above  the  value  of  the  bird.  In  Scotland, 
shooting  pigeons  without  consent  of  the  owner  is,  by  statute, 
theft  ;  and  a  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  shoot  his  landlord's  pigeons 
on  the  plea  of  their  being  destructive  to  his  farm. 

Pigeon  Pea  is  the  W.  Indian  name  for  the  produce  of 
Cajanus  indicus^  a  leguminous  shrub,  a  native  of  the  £.  Indies, 
but  now  widespread  in  cultivation  through  tropical  Africa  and 
America.  In  India  it  is  called  the  Cajan  pea  or  toor,  and  there 
forms  a  pulse  of  general  and  daily  use,  being  either  roasted, 
used  in  soups,  ground  into  meal,  and  with  a  mixture  of  wheat 
flour  made  into  cakes,  or  the  seed  is  split,  forming  the  food  odled 
dil.  The  young  and  green  pods  are  also  eaten  as  a  vegetable^ 
and  the  leaves  and  the  pods  after  the  seed  is  removed  are  valuable 
as  fodder.  There  are  numerous  varieties.  Although  naturally 
a  perennial,  in  cultivation  it  is  treated  as  an  annual.  The  P.  P. 
contains  about  62  per  cent  of  starch,  and  22  per  cent  of  nitro* 
genous  substances. 

Pig^ment,  or  Pigment  Oelie,  in  physiology  the  term  used 
to  denote  colouring  matters  found  in  animal  and  plant  bodies, 
and  the  cells  within  which  such  colouring  matters  are  contained. 
Examples  are  seen  in  those  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  but 
more  typically  in  the  skin  of  the  frog.  These  latter  cells  are 
of  branched  form,  and  may  be  well  observed  in  the  web  of  the 
frog's  foot  Under  stimuli,  such  as  light  or  electricity,  the  P. 
may  be  seen  to  become  massed  together  in  the  body  or  centre 
of  the  cell  leaving  the  processes  of  the  cell  emptv,  and  in  this 
fashion  producing  the  blanched  appearance  of  tne  frog's  skin 
under  the  action  of  light.  Chromatophora  or  colour-cells  in  cha- 
meleons, cuttleflshes,  &c.,  produce  the  changes  of  hue  in  these 
animals  by  alterations  in  form  and  situation. 

Pig'mente.    See  Paints. 

Pike,  a  weapon  formed  of  a  lance  or  spear  head  moonted  on 
a  long  ash  stave,  introduced  into  England  at  the  dose  of  the 
15th  c,  and  carried  by  a  foot  soldier,  called  a  pikeman.  It  was 
origimdly  the  arm  of  the  Swiss  infantry,  who  usually  fou£ht  in 
mass,  presenting  a  serried  line  of  steeL  The  P.  was  abandoned 
in  favour  of  the  bayonet  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

Pike  {Esox  lucists),  a  species  of  Teleostean  fishes  belonging 
to  the  Malacopteria  AbdominaUs^  or  that  section  in  which  the 
ventral  fins  are  abdominal  in  position.  The  P.  is  the  type  of  a 
family  {Esocida)  in  which  the  dorsal  fin  is  set  far  back  in  the 
body ;  and  in  the  P.  genus  itself,  the  body  is  long  and  the  snout 
flattened,  the  teeth  being  veiy  numerous,  and  borne  by  almost 
every  bone  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  mouth.  The 
common  P.  is  a  well-known  freshwater  fish,  attaining  an  occa- 
sional weight  of  over  50  lbs.  An  average  weight  is  from  5  to 
10  lbs.  Its  colour  is  an  olive-brown,  tinted  with  green  above 
and  silvery  white  below.  It  is  exceedingly  voracious,  and  is 
known  frequently  to  seize  ducklings  and  other  birds  and  drag 
them  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  P.  may  live  to  a 
great  age.  It  is  caught  by  nets,  ordinary  lines,  and  by  trimmer 
lines,  the  bait  of  which  is  made  to  rest  at  a  certain  depth  and 
runs  out  for  some  distance  when  the  fish  seizes  it  P. -fishing 
usually  extends  fix)m  May  to  February,  and  November  is  re- 
garded OS  the  most  favourable  month.  The  P.  spawns  in  spring, 
the  young  being  sometimes  known  as  'jack '  and  '  luce.'  The 
Scotch  name  for  the  P.  is  •  gedd.'  The  name  P.  is  also  given 
to  other  fishes.  Thus  the  Sea-P.  is  the  Belone  vulgaris  or  Gar* 
fish  (q.  v.),  the  Saury  P.  being  the  Scomberesox  saurus  of  zoolo- 
gists. The  Bony  P.  (q.  v.)  of  N.  America  is  a  Ganoid  flsh 
[Lepidosteus  osseus).  Several  species  of  true  P.  belonging  to  the 
genus  Esox  are  found  in  N.  American  lakes. 

Pike  Peroh  {Lucioperca  saudra),  otherwise  named  the 
'  Giant  Perch,'  occurs  in  maxiy  European  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
may  attain  a  length  of  3  or  4  ieet  Its  colour  is  an  olive-green 
banded  with  brown.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Percida^  and 
while  agreeing  with  the  perch  in  most  of  its  characters,  presents 
in  its  outward  aspect  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Pike  (q.  v.). 
The  P.  P.  possesses  two  donal  fins.  It  is  named  the  Sander 
and  Sandat  in  Germany,  and  SehUl  in  Austria.  An  allied  spe* 
cies  {jU  Americana)  is  found  in  N.  American  fresh  waters. 
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Pike's  Peak,  a  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado, 
U.S.,  is  14,336  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ascent  is  difficult,  but 
is  well  repaid  by  the  magnificent  view  to  be  obtained,  which 
embraces  the  sources  of  four  great  rivers— the  Platie,  Rio 
Grande,  Arkansas,  and  Colorado.  It  received  its  name  in 
honour  of  General  Z.  M.  Pike,  wlio  first  described  it  in  1806. 
The  district  abounds  in  auriferous  quartz,  and  has  since  1859 
been  a  favourite  resort  for  gold-diggers. 

Pilas'ter  (Ital.  pUastrd)^  in  architecture  a  square  pillar 
att.iched  to  a  wall,  from  which  it  projects  a  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  of  its  breadth. 

PU'chArd  {Clupca  pilchardus)^  a  Teleostean  fish,  attaining  a 
size  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Herring  (q.  v.),  and  belonging  to 
the  family  C//(/V/</Vr,  of  which  the  latter  fish  is  the  type.  The 
mouth  is  of  moderate  size,  and,  as  in  the  herring,  the  scales  are 
large,  bright,  silvery,  and  readily  detached.  Pilchards  are  caught 
in  immense  numbers  in  August  and  September  on  the  Cornish 
coast.  They  are  fished  by  means  of  seine  nets,  enclosing  a  shoal 
of  pilchards  after  the  fashion  of  a  pocket,  and  being  gradually 
drawn  shoreward s.  They  are  removed  from  the  *  seine '  by 
another  and  smaller  net  known  as  the  *  tuck-net,'  and  are 
packed  in  hogsheads,  each  of  which  contains  over  3000  pilchards. 
As  many  as  10,000  barrels  have  been  filled  in  one  day  s  success- 
ful fishing.  These  fish  are  chiefly  consumed  by  Roman  Catholic 
communities  during  Lent  and  other  seasons  of  fasting.  The 
spawning  time  of  the  P.  is  the  month  of  October.  It  would 
appear  probable  that  it  does  not  leave  the  British  coasts  in 
summer,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but,  like  the  herrings,  merely 
retires  to  deeper  water.  In  Scotland  the  P.  is  known  as  the 
*  Gipsy  Herring.' 

Pilcoma'yo,  a  river  of  S.  America,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
in  21**  35'  S.  lat.  of  the  Suipacha  and  Pilaya,  two  streams  issuing 
from  the  Bolivian  Andes,  and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  about  1200 
miles,  unites  with  the  river  Paraguay  opposite  Asuncion.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  course  of  the  P.  is  still  very  imperfectly 
explored,  but  many  rapids,  and  a  large  marshy  lagoon  185  miles 
in  circumference,  are  known  to  exist.  Its  lower  waters  have 
been  ascended  by  a  steamer  for  150  miles,  and  the  least  depth 
ascertained  to  be  4i  feet.  Probably  the  P.  will  prove  navigable 
by  barges  and  canoes  for  500  miles.  Its  banks  are  apparently 
fertile,  but  the  hostility  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  renders  explo- 
ration dangerous. 

Pile,  in  heraldry,  a  sub-ordinary,  of  a  wedge-shape,  issuing 
from  the  middle  chief,  and  tapering  downwards  to  tlie  middle 
base,  said  to  represent  the  piles  used  in  building  bridges,  &c. 

Pile'olus,  a  fossil  genus  of  Gastcropodons  molluscs,  the  shells 
of  which  are  of  small  size  and  of  limpet-shape,  and  occur  in  the 
Lower  Oolitic  rocks.     It  belongs  to  the  family  Nentidtt, 

Piles,  in  engineering,  are  strong  pieces  of  timl)er,  usually 
elm,  fir,  or  beech,  pointed  and  occasionally  shod  with  iron,  that 
are  driven  into  marshy  or  loose  soils  to  afford  a  secure  founda- 
tion for  buildings,  piers,  wharves  &c.  These  timbers  vary  in 
length  from  20  to  40  feet,  according  to  the  depth  at  which  a 
firm  foundation  exists,  and  in  thickness  they  commonly  measure 
from  12  to  15  inches  square.  Many  cities,  for  instance,  Stock- 
holm and  Amsterdam,  are  built  in  great  part  on  P.  Pointed 
cast-iron  P.  are  sometimes  substituted  for  those  of  timber.  In 
cither  case  the  P.  are  driven  into  the  earth  by  repeated  blows 
from  a  great  iron  weight  called  a  ram  or  monkey^  which  is  raised 
by  manual  or  steam- power  to  the  top  of  lofty  guide-posts,  and 
then  suddenly  disengaged  and  allowed  to  fall  with  tremendous 
force  on  the  head  of  a  pile.  Of  late  years,  timber  and  cast  iron 
P.  have  been  provided  with  screw-points  ;  these  P.  penetrate 
the  soil  by  imparting  a  rotatory  motion  by  means  of  levers  fixed 
to  the  upper  end.  In  some  recent  works  of  construction,  sub- 
aqueous foundations  for  piers  have  been  formed  by  employing 
hoUcM  P.  or  cast  iron  cylinders  in  short  lengths.  They  are  sunk 
into  the  ground  by  removing  the  soil  beneath  them  by  inside 
operations.  As  one  section  is  sunk  another  is  bolted  vertically 
on  to  it,  and  others  are  added  as  the  work  of  excavation  i)ro- 
ceeds.  When  the  solid  rock  is  reached  the  jointed  pile  is  formed 
into  a  solid  column  by  filling  in  concrete  or  other  material 

Piles,  or  Heexn'orrhoids,  are  small  tumours  situated  either 
wiihin  or  at  the  vcr^c  of  the  anus,  formed  of  cnlap^'cd  vessels 
surrounded  by  iuhltiaicd  cellular  liiiuc.  ExUrtuil  P.  coaxial  of 
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an  enlarged  vein  or  veins  filled  with  clots,  the  skin  and  connec- 
tive tissue  being  more  or  less  thickened  and  inflamed  when  the 
veins  become  distended.  There  are  also,  generally,  folds  of  loose 
integument  around  the  anus  in  which  no  enlarged  vessels  can 
be  detected.  P.  are  caused  by  conditions  which  determine  the 
blood  to  the  part,  or  prevent  its  return,  such  as  pregnancy,  ob- 
struction to  the  portal  circulation,  luxurious  habits,  sedentary 
employment,  cold,  wet,  and  too  free  purging.  P.  are  also  divided 
into  bleeding  and  blind  P.,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not 
accompanied  with  haemorrhage.  Internal  P.  are  produced  by 
similar  causes;  but  they  consiitute  a  much  more  formidable 
malady,  being  frequently  attended  with  copious  and  constant 
haemorrhage  during  defxcation.  The  tumours,  when  large, 
sometimes  protrude  even  when  the  bowel  is  not  acting,  and  they 
occasionally  drag  the  whole  end  of  the  gut  out  of  the  anus,  giving 
rise  to  prolapsus.  Internal  P.  are  generally  situated  close  to  the 
anus  at  a  little  distance  up  the  bowel ;  but  they  are  often  partly 
external  as  well.  Some  consist  chiefly  of  varicose  veins  with 
condensed  cellular  tissue  ;  in  some  the  mucous  membrane  is  also 
hypertrophied,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  membrane  and  its  capil- 
laries constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  tumour  ;  while  in  others 
large  arteries  and  veins  are  intermingled  with  the  hypertrophied 
mucous  membrane.  The  form  of  the  tumours  varies,  some 
being  sessile  and  bright  red,  others  pendulous  and  livid,  while 
in  others  there  are  but  little  traces  of  vascularity,  the  consistence 
being  harder. 

The  following  are  the  more  frequent  symptoms  of  P.  There 
is  first  a  feeling  of  heat,  fulness,  and  a  dull  pain  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowel,  with  a  sensation  as  if  there  were  a  foreign  body 
in  the  anus.  This  gives  rise  to  straining  at  stool,  and  a  small 
tumour,  usually  about  the  size  of  a  grape  is  protruded,  which  may 
remain  outside  or  be  retracted,  according  as  it  originated  outside 
or  inside  the  sphincter  ani.  Sometimes  the  tumour  greatly 
increases  in  size,  and  may  cause  comparatively  little  annoyance  ; 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  becomes  inflamed  from  strangu- 
lation of  the  sphincter  muscle  ;  it  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the 
touch,  and  the  seat  of  burning  stinging  pain  rendering  defxcation 
difficult  and  excessively  painful.  In  severe  cases,  the  patient  can 
neither  sit  nor  stand,  and  every  position  is  painful. 

The  treatment  oi  extei-nal  P.  consists  in  the  removal  or  pallia- 
tion of  their  cause  and  the  application  of  sedative  and  astringent 
agents.  Habitual  constipation  must  be  relieved,  and  the  bowels 
kept  rather  loose  by  some  mild  laxative  such  as  the  eonjectio 
sennae  c  sulphnre  and  the  eonfectio  piperis  nigri.  When  the 
inflammation  is  mild,  leeching  is  useful ;  but  when  severe,  the 
tumour  should  be  cut  across  with  a  lancet  and  the  blood  squeezed 
out.  When  old  P.  are  much  indurated,  they  should  be  snipp>ed 
off",  and  along  with  them  all  loose  folds  of  skin.  The  treatment 
of  internal  P.  varies  according  to  their  extent,  appearance,  and 
form.  When  recent  and  small,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
external  P.  The  uuguetitum  gallae  co^  may  be  applied  to  the  P. 
when  protruded,  or  astringent  injections  after  the  bowels  ha.ve 
acted ;  and  when  protruded  they  should  always  be  returned  by 
gentle  pressure.  In  urgent  c.ises,  especially  when  the  bleed rng 
is  considerable,  the  P.  should  be  removed.  Those  of  the  sessile 
and  capillary  variety  may  be  safely  removed  by  the  application 
of  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  whole  of  the  surface  ;  but  when  the 
tumours  are  large  and  pendulous,  or  hardened  from  inflammation, 
other  means  must  be  adopted.  The  chief  plans  of  operating  for 
P.  are  with  the  ligature,  the  clamp,  and  the  cautery.  In  operating 
with  the  ligature,  each  pile  is  drawn  out  in  succession  with  tlie 
forceps,  and  its  base  transfixed  with  a  double  silk  ligature,  or 
encircled  in  a  li^'ature,  the  ligature  being  tied  as  tightly  as 
possible  and  cut  short.  When  all  have  been  tied,  the  mass  is 
returned  into  the  bowel.  In  operating  with  the  clamp  and 
cautery,  each  pile  having  been  drawn  out,  the  clamp  is  applied 
to  the  base,  and  if  the  P.  be  small,  the  whole  tissue  may  be 
seared  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  clamp ;  but  it  is  gener- 
ally necessary  to  cat  ofl"  part  of  the  pile,  and  sear  the  b^  of 
it  till  a  thick  eschar  is  formed.  Tlie  galvanic  is  preferred  by 
some  surgeons  to  the  actual  cautery,  as  forming  a  thicker 
eschar.  Tlie  operation  by  the  clamp  and  cautery  is  the  best 
mode,  the  recovery  being  more  rapid,  the  operation  being  less 
painful,  and  there  being  less  need  of  confinement  to  bed. 

Pile'wort.     See  Ranunculus. 

Pil'^rim,  a  name  mc.ming  literally  *a  traveller'  (Ital. /V/.V- 
rino^  Lat.  per.piniu)^  came  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  made 
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a  joarney  ('  pilgrimage ')  to  some  place  rendered  sacred  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  founder  of  their  religion,  or  with  some  other 
holy  person,  being  prompted  either  by  veneration  for  the  person 
in  question  or  by  the  behef  that  they  would  thereby  receive  the 
pardon  of  sin.  The  practice  of  making  pilgrimages  is  one  that 
nas  prevailed  in  almost  all  countries  and  in  connection  with  all 
religions,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  with  Buddhism.  After  that 
religion  was  established  as  one  of  the  three  state  religions  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  pilgrims  began  to  resort  to  India,  which  was 
the  Holy  Land  of  Buddhism.  Many  Buddhist  pilgrims  still  visit 
annually  Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon,  and  other  places  in  India. 
The  Hindus  resort  in  thousands  to  the  Ganges,  the  temple  of 
Juggernaut  in  Orissa,  &c.  The  different  sects  of  the  Japanese 
have  all  their  regular  places  of  resort,  and,  according  to  the 
Koran,  a  Mohammedan  might  as  well  die  a  Christian  or  a  Jew 
as  without  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  Holy  Land 
of  Christians  is,  of  course,  Palestine,  almost  every  spot  of  which 
is  hallowed  by  association  with  some  incident  in  the  life  of 
Christ  Perhaps  the  first  Christian  pilgrim  was  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  who  in  327  visited  Jerusalem  and 
'  discovered '  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Cross.  Multitudes 
followed  this  illustrious  example ;  and  afterwards  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  shrine  of  some  saint  became  a 
common  form  of  Penance  (q.  v.).  In  the  Middle  Ages  these 
pilgrimages  became  the  occasion  of  great  abuses — idleness, 
oegging,  and  debauchery— when  Europe  was  swarming  with 
men  and  women  travelling  in  promiscuous  companies.  The 
ill-treatment  received  by  the  pilgrims  from  the  Turks,  after  the 
latter  conquered  Palestine  in  the  nth  c.,  led  to  the  Crusades 
(q.  y.),  and  when  the  country  was  finally  abandoned  by  the 
Cnristians,  pilgrimages  to  it  were  in  a  great  measure  stopped. 
This,  however,  only  developed  more  fully  pilgrimages  to  places 
m  Europe—Loretto  in  Italy,  St.  Jago  de  Compostella  in  Spain, 
Canterbury  in  England,  &c  The  Reformation  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice  in  the  countries  that  adopted  the  new  doctnnes, 
and  It  seemed  gradually  dying  out  even  in  Catholic  countries,  in 
spite  of  the  device  of  JubUees  (q.  v.) ;  but  quite  recently  it  has 
taken  something  like  a  fresh  start,  and  thousands  of  Roman 
Catholics  have  Men  flocking  to  various  places  on  the  Continent 
where  the  Virgin  Maiy  has  been  making  her  appearance. 

Fil'giix&age  of  Grace,  the  name  assumed  by  the  North 
Coontrv  insurgents  of  1536,  who,  taking  as  their  badge  the  Five 
Woonds  of  Christ,  demanded  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  reunion  with 
Rome,  redress  to  the  Church,' and  the  total  reversal  of  the  royal 
policy.  Headed  by  Aske  and  other  gentlemen,  and  30,000  in 
number,  'all  tall  men  and  well  horsed,'  they  marched  upon 
York,  diose  Lord  Dacre  for  their  chief,  with  Lords  Westmore- 
land and  Latimer  and  nearly  all  the  northern  nobility  as  his 
subordinates,  and  within  a  few  days  had  mastered  all  England 
N.  of  the  Humber,  with  the  single  exception  of  Skipton  Castle, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland.  Under  the  imminence 
of  the  danger,  Henry  VIII.  promised  a  free  parliament  at  York ; 
bat  scarcely  had  the  insurgents  returned  home  in  triumph,  when 
all  concessions  were  revoked,  and  a  renewal  of  the  revolt  (1537) 
was  suppressed  with  ruthless  rigour.  The  whole  countryside 
was  stuoded  with  gibbets.  Lords  Darcy  and  Hussey  were  sent 
to  the  block,  the  abbots  of  Fountains,  Jervaulx,  Barlings,  and 
Kirkstead  hanged,  and  Lady  Buhner  burnt  at  the  stake.  See 
the  Histories  o7  Lingard,  Froude,  and  Green. 

Pill'ar,  in  architecture,  a  detached  support,  differs  from  a 
Column  (q.  v. )  in  not  necessarily  being  of  circular  shape,  and  in 
not  being  regulated  by  the  rules  of  classical  proportion.  Durin? 
the  successive  periods  of  medieval  architecture  the  P.  assumed 
almost  every  variety  of  form.  In  the  Norman  style  it  is  gene- 
rally massive  and  plain,  though  sometimes  fluted  in  a  spiral  or 
sigzag  manner.  In  the  Early  English  the  P.  becomes  more 
complicated,  and  often  consists  of  a  group  of  smaller  shafts, 
which  correspond  to  the  vaulting  which  they  support ;  while  in 
edifices  of  the  Decorated  Peric^  this  group  of  columns  has  an 
oblong  or  square  instead  of  a  circular  arrangement.  In  the 
Perpendicular  style  the  mouldings  of  the  P.  frequently  run  up 
into  the  arches,  and  occasionally  the  whole  of  the  mouldings  run 
op  into  the  ar^es  without  any  capital  at  alL 

nilar  Sainta  (Lat.  Sancti  Coiumnares,  Gr,  Siy/i/ai)  were 
apeculiar  class  of  monks  who  began  to  appear  in  the  Christian 
Cnnrcb  in  the  5th  c.    In  the  ncighbourhooa  of  Antioch,  a  monk 
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named  Simeon  (bom  at  Sisan,  in  Syria,  about  390  a.d.),  whose 
excessive  austerities  had  attracted  admirers  from  all  parts,  had 
a  pillar  erected  six  cubits  high,  on  which  he  took  his  stand,  in 
Older  to  escape  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  '  in  order  to  be 
nearer  heaven.'  The  better  to  accomplish  this  latter  purpose  he 
had  the  pillar  heightened  successively  to  twelve,  twenty-two, 
thirty-six,  and  forty  cubits.  The  top  of  it  was  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  balustrade  round  it.  On  this  he  stood  constantly, 
eating  only  once  a  week,  and  engaged  in  prayer  all  night,  and 
all  day  in  giving  counsel  to  the  multitudes  who  resorted  to  him. 
In  this  manner  he  lived  till  his  death,  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
3rears.  Simeon  found  many  imitators  in  the  East,  where  the  prac- 
tice continued  down  to  the  12th  c,  but  in  the  West  they  were 
never  allowed  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  See  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Asseman's  Ac/a  Martyrorttm  Orient  et  Occident.  (Rome,  1S48). 

Pill'nitz,  a  village  and  modem  royal  chiteau  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Dresden,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  Porsberg,  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  chapel  and  dining-room  of  the  ch&teau 
are  adomed  with  frescoes  by  Vogel.  In  a  part  of  the  chateau, 
since  burned  down,  the  P.  Convention,  an  alliance  between  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II.  and  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Prussia, 
was  framed,  37th  August  1 791. 

Pill'ory  (Fr.  pilorUy  Low  Lat.  pilloricum^  from  Class.  Lat. 
pila^  *  a  pillar '),  an  obsolete  instrament  of  punishment,  in  which 
the  head  and  hands  of  the  offender  were  secured  through  holes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  feet  are  held  in  the  stocks.  The  P. 
was  mounted  on  a  scaffold,  and  the  culprit  was  thus  exposed  to 
public  opprobrium,  which  found  vent  in  vocal  abuse  and  showers 
of  noisome  missiles.  The  P.  was  used  for  many  centuries  in 
most  European  countries.  In  England  it  existed  before  the 
Conquest  in  the  form  of  the  healfange  or  halsfang  ('catch-neck '). 
In  Ars  the  Plowman  (14th  c),  a  reference  to  the  P.  occurs — 

'  And  yif  ye  lacche  Iyer,  late  hym  noaght  ascapen 
Er  he  be  put  on  the  pilorye.'---(^<»x.  ii.  I.  aos,  ao3  ) 

The  P.  was  intended  '  magis  ad  ludibrium  et  infamiam  quam  ad 
pcenam,'  but  serious  injury  and  even  loss  of  life  hxis  occurred 
where  the  mob  was  inflamed  against  the  offender.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  victim  was  a  favourite,  or  the  prosecution  un- 
popular, the  punishment  was  transformed  into  a  kind  of  triumph. 
The  P.  was  exclusively  the  award  of  the  '  forestallers,  users  of 
deceitful  weights,  perjury,  forgery,'  and  such  offences,  till  about 
1 637*  when  the  press  was  hampered  by  restrictions,  and  all 
who  printed  books  without  a  licence  might  be  thus  punishable. 
Henceforth  those  who  suffered  in  the  P.  were  chiefly  authors  and 
publishers  of  so-called  libeb  and  seditious  pamphlets.  Well- 
known  cases  are  those  of  Leighton,  Lilbum,  and  Warton  the 
printers ;  Prynne,  Bast  wick,  and  Defoe.  As  late  as  18 14,  the 
Earl  of  Dundonald  (q.  v.),  for  alleged  stock-exchange  swindling, 
was  ordered  to  stand  m  the  P.,  but  the  penalty  was  not  enforced. 
The  P.  was  finally  abolished  by  the  statute  I  Vict.  c.  23,  in 
1837.  The  French  piltorie  or  carcan  was  abolished  in  1832,  and 
the  granger  or  schandpfahl  of  Germany  has  also  been  set  aside 
by  recent  legislation. 

Pills  are  the  most  convenient  and  portable  form  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  most  medicines,  and  this  form  is  especially  suit- 
able for  (i)  all  remedies  which  operate  in  small  doses,  as  metallic 
salts  ;  (2)  those  which  are  designed  to  act  slowly  and  gradually, 
as  certain  alteratives ;  (3)  those  which  are  too  readily  soluble 
when  exhibited  in  other  forms ;  (4)  substances  whose  operation 
it  is  desirable  to  retard  until  they  have  reached  the  lower  intes- 
tines, as  in  certain  P.  for  habitual  costiveness ;  (5)  bodies  whose 
specific  gravities  are  too  inconsiderable  to  allow  their  suspension 
in  aqueous  vehicles ;  and  (6)  fetid  substances :  while  it  is  un- 
suitable for  (i)  medicines  which  require  to  be  civen  in  large 
doses ;  (2)  deliquescent  salts  ;  (3)  fluid  or  semi-fluid  substances, 
such  as  oils,  baLsams,  &c.,  which  require  a  very  large  proportion 
of  some  dry  powder  to  render  them  sufficiently  tenacious  to 
form  into  a  mass ;  (4)  substances  so  insoluble,  that  when  exhi- 
bited in  solid  form  they  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal 
unaltered,  as  extract  of  logwood  (Paris's  Pharmacoiogia),  P. 
are  formed  from  masses  sufficiently  firm  in  consistence  to  pre- 
serve the  globular  shape,  and  not  so  hard  as  to  be  of  too  difficult 
solution  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  P.  are  rolled  in  flour, 
starch,  ni^agnesia,  liquorice  powder,  and,  on  the  Continent,  in 
lycopodium.     To  prevent  them  from  becoming  dry  and  hard,  as 
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well  as  to  prevent  their  being  tasted,  P.  may  be  enveloped  in  silver 
leaf,  or  coated  with  egg-albumen  and  ethereal  solution  of  tolu. 
WTien  P.  are  intended  to  pass  through  the  stomach,  so  as  to  act 
entirely  on  the  lower  bowels,  they  are  made  up  with  alcohol, 
and  varnished  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  tolu.  The  following 
are  the  P.  contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia : — P,  aloes^ 
P.  aloes  et  assafxditay  P,  aloes  et  ferri^  P.  aloes  et  myrrJuZy  P.  assa- 
foetidct  compositOf  P,  gambogia  composita,  P.  colocyntkidis  composita^ 
P,  colocynihidis  et  hyoscyami^  P.  conii  composita^  P,  ferri  carbon- 
atisy  P.  ferri  iodidi,  P,  hydntrgyrL,  P,  hydrarg.  subchloridi  com- 
posita,  P,  ipecacuanha  cum  scilla^  P.  plumbi  cum  opio,  P.  quinia^ 
P,  rfui  composita^  P.  saponis  compositay  P,  scilla  composiia.  The 
ordinary  weight  of  a  pill  is  5  grains,  and  the  dose  of  all  P.  should 
be  from  4  to  5  or  10  grains,  unless  otherwise  directed. 

Pilot  (Fr.  pilotey  Dut.  pijloot^  from  Low  Ger.  piletty  *  to  take 
soundings,*  and  Dut.  lood  or  loot^  *  lead  *),  a  qualified  sailor,  spe- 
cially licensed,  in  virtue  of  local  knowleds;e,  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  ships  passing  through  waters  difficult  of  navigation,  at 
a  fixed  rate  of  payment,  which  depends  on  the  ship's  draught  of 
water,  the  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  passage.  As  early  as 
the  14th  c.  the  laws  of  Wisby  demanded  that  every  shipmaster 
should  employ  a  P.  on  nearing  the  coast.  The  laws  regarding 
pilots  and  pilotage  are  consolidated  in  the  Acts  16  and  17  Vict. 
c.  129,  and  17  and  18  Vict  c.  104.  It  is  provided  that  *  no  master 
or  owner  of  any  ship  is  to  be  answerable  to  any  person  whatever 
for  any  damage  done  by  the  fault  or  incapacity  of  any  qualified 
P.  in  charge  of  his  ship  within  any  district  where  the  employ- 
ment of  such  P.  is  compulsory.*  The  master  of  any  vessel  of 
more  than  50  tons  burden  or  6  feet  draught  navigating  the 
Thames  is  bound  to  employ  the  first  P.  that  offers  his  ser- 
vices, provided  he  can  produce  his  certificate  and  has  hailed 
the  vessel  from  a  point  near  enough  to  admit  of  his  call 
being  heard  by  a  proper  lookout.  The  responsibility  of  a  P.  is 
limited  to  the  amount  of  his  bond.  A  P.  -boat  is  distinguished 
by  a  large  flag  of  red  and  white  divided  horizontally,  and  by  the 
number  of  the  P.  to  which  it  belongs  marked  on  its  bows  and 
sails.  A  ship  demanding  a  P.  hoists  a  square  blue  flag.  The 
chief  guilds  or  *  brotherhoods  '  of  English  pilots  are  those  of  the 

*  Trinity  Houses  *  of  Deptford  Stroud  (whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends from  the  Thames  to  the  Isle  of  \Vight),  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  general  direction  of  P. 
guilds  belongs  to  officials  appointed  by  law  as  '  Pilotage  autho- 
rities.' In  the  United  States,  pilotage  is  regulated  by  the 
Acts  of  Congress  of  1789,  1837,  and  1866,  but  the  pecuniary 
liability  of  pilots  is  not  quite  settled.  In  the  case  of  a  collision, 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  owner  of  the 
ship  to  which  the  blame  has  been  proved  to  belong  is  liable  for 
damages  even  though  a  licensed  pilot  were  on  board  at  the  time 
of  the  collision.     Refusal  to  employ  a  licensed  P,  who  makes  a 

*  valid  offer  of  service  *  vitiates  the  insurance  on  a  vessel,  and 
renders  the  master  and  owners  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage 
of  the  cargo.  In  1873,  the  pilots  employed  at  Liverpool  num- 
bered 270  :  at  New  York,  176.  The  numbers  of  vessels  piloted 
were  17,186  and  10,307  respectively. 

Law  Regarding  Pilotage. — In  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and 
along  the  coast  from  Orfudness  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  pilotage 
is  regulated  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  by 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  In  other  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  pilots  are  appointed  and  regulated  by  local 
Acts,  or  by  ancient  charters  of  incorporation,  or  by  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Act.  In  those  parts  of  a  voyage  where  a  P.  is 
employed  by  regulation  or  usage,  termed  *a  pilot's  fairway,* 
one  must  be  employed  by  an  oversea  vessel.  Coasting  vessels 
are  not  obliged  to  make  use  of  them.  The  master  of  a  vessel 
havine  a  regular  P.  on  board  is  not  responsible  for  damage 
caused  by  the  P.  unless  through  unskilfulness  or  negligence. 
But  his  proceedings  must  not  be  controlled  by  the  master,  nor 
will  the  P.  's  presence  absolve  the  master  from  the  consequences 
of  his  own  carelessness.  Authorities  are  empowered  to  give  cer- 
tificates to  masters  or  mates  who  have  passed  an  examination 
to  conduct  their  own  vessels.  Where  there  is  concurrent  juris- 
diction, a  certificate  must  be  got  from  each  authority.  The  fees 
for  pilotage  are  regulated  by  the  distance  and  draught  of  the 
•hip.  3c  and  36  Vict.  c.  72,  empowers  Trinity  House  to 
modify  toe  rules  as  to  pilotage  rates. 

Piloty,  Karl,  Germany's  greatest  living  painter,  was  bom 
at  Munich.  October  I,  1826,  and  studied  first  under  his  father, 
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Ferdinand  P.,  an  eminent  lithographer  (died  January  8,  1844), 
and  afterwards  in  the  Academy  of  Munich  under  Schom. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Paris,  Brussels,  and 
London,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  paint  *The 
Founding  of  the  Catholic  League*  (1854),  and  the  fame  which 
this  picture  gained  him  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  'Seni 
before  the  Corpse  of  Wallenstein*  (1855).  In  1856  P.  became 
a  professor  in  the  Munich  Academy,  and  its  director  in  1874. 
He  has  painted  some  fine  portraits,  but  his  masterpieces  are  the 
great  historical  pictures  *Nero  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome*  (1861), 
exhibited  at  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
•Galileo  in  Prison*  (1864),  *The  Death  of  Caesar*  (1866), 
*  Thusnelda  in  the  Triumphal  Procession  of  Germanicus*  (1873), 
and  *  The  Arrest  of  Anne  Boleyn '  (1874). 

Pilot-Fish  {N'aucrates  or  Scomber  ductor\  a  Teleostean  fish 
belonging  to  the  Sconiberida  or  mackerel  family,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  supposition  that  it  guided  the  shark  towards 
prey.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  P.  follows  the  shark  in 
the  expectation  of  receiving  a  portion  of  the  prey.  Of  old,  the 
P.-F.  was  credited  with  directing  sailors  in  the  propeV  course. 
Its  average  length  is  12  inches.  One  dorsal  fin  is  developed, 
the  great  dorsal  fin  being  represented  by  detached  spines,  not 
united  by  any  fin  membrane.  The  P.-F.  resembles  the  Mackerel 
(q.  v.)  in  form.  Its  colour  is  a  silver-grey  tinted  with  blue  on 
the  back,  the  body  being  encircled  with  five  bands  of  a  dark 
blue  colour.     The  tail  is  *  keeled  *  or  ridged  above  and  below. 

Pilpay.    See  Bidpai. 

Pil'sen,  a  town  of  Auslro-Hungaria  in  Bohemia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mies  and  Radbusa,  53  miles  by  rail  W.S,W\  of 
Prag,  and  36  from  the  Bavarian  frontier.  It  is  well  buili  and 
was  formerly  fortified.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  the  Rathhaus,  with  a  large  collection  of  arms, 
but  it  has  also  a  new  theatre,  7  churches,  and  2  monasteries.  Aa 
important  market  is  held  annually.  P.  has  great  alum  works 
and  rich  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  produces  excellent  beer, 
linens,  leather,  and  musical  instruments.  P.  was  stormed  by 
Mansfield  in  16 18.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  conspiracy  of  W.1I- 
lenstein  (q.  v.),  and  in  the  market-place  here  twenty-four  of  his 
accomplices  were  executed  in  1634. 

Pimen'to,  All'spice,  or  Jamai'ca  Pepp'er,  is  a  cheap 
and  useful  spice  consisting  of  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of  Eugenia 
pimtfito,  a  handsome  bushy  tree  native  of  the  tropics  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  much  cultivated  in  some  of  the  W.  India 
Islands — particularly  Jamaica.  The  berries  are  gathered  when 
nearly  ripe,  their  essential  oil  at  that  period  being  most  abun- 
dant. They  are  then  spread  upon  sheets  on  wooden  platforms 
in  the  full  exposure  of  the  sun,  and  are  frequently  turned  and 
winnowed  until  the  drying  is  perfect.  In  this  condition  each  is 
a  brown  rough  berry  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea  crowned  with  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  contains  two  dark-brown  seeds  embedded 
in  a  yellowish  flesh.  Odour  and  taste  are  aromatic  and  peculiar. 
It  is  from  this  peculiarity — a  sort  of  composite  flavour  of  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg — that  the  name  allspice  originated.  P.^ 
is  a  good  dqal  used  in  cookery  and  confectionery,  and  is  some- 
times  given  as  a  carminative  to  children.  An  oil  distilled  from 
it,  known  as  oil  of  pimento,  is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  but  appears 
to  be  principally  employed  to  communicate  warmth  and  flavour 
to  other  drugs.     See  Eugenia. 

Pim'pemel  is  a  name  that  for  some  unknown  reason  has 
been  given  to  plants  of  the  genus  Anagallis,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Primulaceie,  It  was  originally  applied  to  the 
bumet  {Poton'um  Saftguisorba).  Anagallis  consists  of  about 
eight  species  of  slender  annual  or  perennial  herbs  found  in 
Europe,  temperate  Asia,  N.  Africa,  and  S.  America.  They 
have  axillary  flowers,  with  a  rotate  or  funnel-shaped  corolla, 
succeeded  by  a  many-seeded  globose  capsule  bursting  trans- 
versely, and  are  well  represented  by  A.  avensis^  the  scarlet  P. , 
or  *  poor  man's  weather-glass,  *  so  called  from  its  flowers  closing 
before  rain.  It  is  a  weed  of  wide  distribution — common  m 
England,  less  so  in  Scotland.  The  charming  Httle  bog  P. 
(A.  tenella)  found  creeping  over  the  wet  turf  of  marshy  ground, 
is  more  particularly  plentiful  in  W.  Britain  and  Ireland.  Italian 
P.  {A  monelli)  and  a  Barbary  species  called  A,  collifui  are  with 
a  series  of  varieties  cultivated  as  ornamental  garden  plants.  The 
name  *  water  P.*  is  given  to  Samolus  Valerandi^  another  British 
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plant  of  the  primrose  order.  It  is»  however,  generally  called 
^brookweed/  while  the  'yellow  P.*  is  Lysimachia  netnorum^  a 
common  copse  and  hedgebank  plant  also  of  the  same  onler. 

Fin.    See  Pins. 

K'na  Gloth  is  the  name  of  a  textile  fabric  manufactured  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  leaf-fibres  of  the  pine-apple 
{Ananaua  satwa).  The  process  of  extracting  the  fibre,  dressing 
and  dyeing  it,  involve  much  trouble,  and  as  fine  qualities  only 
are  used.  Die  articles  made  of  it  are  expensive — a  small  shawl  or 
handkerchief  costing  one  or  two  ounces  of  gold.  Ptnilian, 
which  is  the  finest  quality,  exceeding  the  most  delicate  lawn  in 
texture,  is  only  woven  to  order — ^a  piece  for  the  ex-Queen  of 
Spain,  for  instance,  costing  $500. 

Pixxch'beQk,  a  yellow  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  five  to  one  respectively,  formerly  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  personal  adornments.  P.  is  named  after 
its  introducer. 

Find  D&dun  Xh&n,  the  most  populous  town  in  the  district 
of  Jhilum,  Punjaub,  British  India,  I  mile  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Jhilum,  and  5  from  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Range.  It 
was  founded  in  1623,  and  has  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass 
vrare,  silk  lungis  or  scarfs,  carries  on  boat-building,  and  is  the 
centre  of  the  salt  trade  of  the  Punjaub.  It  is  an  emporium  for 
the  distribution  of  commodities  from  England  and  Central  Asia. 
The  imports  are  valued  at  ;^i30^ooo ;  the  exports  at  ;^6pyOOO. 
Pop.  (iteS)  16,740. 


(Gr.  PindaroSf  Lat  Pindarus\  generally  called  the 
'Theban,'  and  by  comparison  the  'Lyrist,"  is,  by  the  verdict 
alike  of  ancients  and  modems,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece. 
He  was  bom  in  the  spring  of  Olympiad  64-03  (522  B.C.). 
The  parentage  of  P.  is  very  uncertain.  Some  say  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Daiphantus,  others  of  Pagondas  or  Scopelinus, 
while  his  mother's  name  is  variously  given  as  Cleidice,  Cleo- 
dice,  or  Myrto.  All  authorities,  however,  agree  that  his  pa- 
rents  belonged  to  Cynoscephalae,  and  that  he  was  bom  at  the 
place  of  that  name  between  Thebes  and  Thespise.  In  P.'s 
family  the  art  of  playing  the  flute  was  hereditary.  He  was 
a  kii^man  of  the  iEgidx  and  had  Dorian  blood  in  his  veins. 
The  beautiful  myth  that  the  poet  in  boyhood,  on  his  road  to 
Thespise,  had  been  overcome  by  sleep,  and  that  he  awoke  with 
bees  clustering  round  his  lips  can  hardly  be  passed  over  in  any 
record,  however  brief,  of  the  life  of  P.  (For  this  and  similar 
other  myths  see  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  fassim^  bi^t  espe- 
cially c/,  Pausanias,  ix.  23,  sec.  2 ;  i^lian,  V.  H.  xii.  45 ;  Hor- 
ace, Od.  iii.  4,  i7-2a)  Tlie  father  of  P.,  the  greatest  master  of 
the  musical  art  in  his  time,  sent  young  P.  to  Athens  for  the 
completion  of  his  education.  Lasos  of  Hermione,  the  founder 
of  the  Athenian  school  of  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  other  masters 
of  the  poetic  art,  are  said  to  have  been  ms  instmctors.  Whether 
he  contested  the  palm  of  poesy  with  the  great  Boeotian  poet- 
esses Myrtts  and  Coriima  is  of  less  moment  than  the  fact  that 
he  had  actually  been  their  pupil  Corinna  at  first  is  said  to 
have  reproached  P.  with  want  of  mythical  knowledge  in  his 
earliest  performances,  and  eventually  to  have  said  to  him,  when 
his  genius  was  mature,  '  Sow  not  from  the  full  ba^  but  from  the 
hand.'  The  loth  Pythian  Ode  was  written  by  him  at  twenty ; 
the  style  is  immature,  the  taste  a  shade  below  that  of  a  few  of 
the  older  lyrists,  but  the  power  is  unquestionable.  Once  entered 
on  the  prmessional  career  of  poet,  P.'s  services  were  in  universal 
deraancL  At  every  festival  in  the  Hellenic  state  he  was  indis- 
pensable. By  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  Alexander  of  Macedon,  Theron 
of  Agrigentnm,  Arcesilaus  of  Cyrene,  and  many  of  the  rich  and 
powerfnl  in  his  own  land  his  pen  was  not  only  even  welcomed 
but  eagerly  solicited.  Like  Bums — the  greatest  of  modem 
lyrists — wlme  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  himself  to  all  that  was 
love^,  pure,  trae^  and  generous,  P.  never  swerved  from  the 
divine  function  of  the  poet.  Gifts  could  not  mar,  nor  could 
rewards  emasculate  his  transcendent  powers.  Though  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  abroad  at  the  courts  of  kings,  P.'s  genius  was 
essentially  patriotic  and  national  In  473  B.c.  and  for  four 
Tears  thereafter  he  was  the  guest  of  Hiero.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  442  B.C  P.  wrote  many  poems — hymns,  paeans, 
dithyrambs,  dirges,  and  Encomia.  His  triumphal  odes — Olym- 
pian, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian — ^have  a  world-wide  repu- 
ution.  The  poetical  style  of  P.  is  peculiar.  He  abounds  in 
wonderful  conceptions  and  brilliant  metaphors,  but  his  tmmure 


dt  phrase  is  so  extremely  abrupt  that  he  is  not  only  a  difficult 
but  even  an  obscure  wriier.  Those,  however,  that  have  the 
patience  to  master  his  style  find  themselves  well  repaid  by  the 
delight  which  his  vivid  and  vehement  muse  inspires. 

Of  his  strength  it  hardly  belongs  here  to  speak ;  of  his  metres 
still  less.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  P.  belongs  to  the  highest  of  the 
Dii  Majores  in  Greek  poetry.  Any  attempt  to  reproduce  him 
in  English  has  been  unsuccessful  In  no  European  language 
indeed  does  it  seem  likely  that  P.  will  ever  be  acceptably  ren- 
dered. See  P.^s  Lebm  und Dichtung  (Bonn,  1852) ;  Villemain'a 
Essais  sur  U  Ghiu  de  Findare  et  sur  la  Poesie  Lyrique  (Par. 
1859.)  Cf,  also  the  editions  of  Bockh  (Leips.  2  vols.  181 1-22) ; 
Donaldson  (Lond.  1841) ;  Dissen  (2d  ed.  by  Schneidewin,  1843)  \ 
Cookesley  (Lond.  1851) ;  Hartung  (1857) ;  and  Tycho  Mommsen 
(1866) ;  sdso  Damm,  Lexicon  Pindaricum  (Lond.  1814). 

Pindar'is,  a  collection  of  freebooters  who  established  a 
system  of  terrorism  in  Central  India  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  They  were  mostly  Mohammedans,  but  were 
bound  together  by  no  common  nationality  or  discipline.  They 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Mahratta  armies,  and  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Mahratta  leaders.  In  18 12  their  numbers  were 
estimated  at  60,000  horsemen,  armed  with  spear  and  matchlock. 
Their  plunderings,  torturings,  and  other  excesses  knew  no 
bounds ;  and  in  18 1 7  Lord  Hastings'  resolution  to  restore  order 
in  Central  India  led  to  what  is  sometimes  known  as  the  fourth 
and  last  Mahratta  War,  in  which  the  names  of  Elphinstone  and 
Malcolm  figure  conspicuously.  One  of  the  Pindari  chiefs,  Ameer 
Khan,  agreed  to  disband  his  followers  in  consideration  of  %jageer 
which  has  now  become  the  State  of  Tonk  (q.  v.).  Of  the  other 
three  principal  chiefs,  one  took  poison,  one  surrendered  him- 
self, and  the  third  was  miserably  destroyed  by  a  tiger  in  the 
jungle.  Their  Mahratta  allies,  the  Peishwa  and  Holkar,  were 
completely  defeated,  and  thirty  hill  fortresses  were  captured  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  native  states  of  Central  India  and  Rajputana 
were  formally  taken  under  British  protection  ;  order  was  enforced 
among  the  Bheels  and  other  wild  tribes,  and  this  part  of  India 
was  placed  in  the  direction  of  progress  which  it  has  since  con- 
tinu<^d  to  pursue. 

Pin'dtui,  a  wild  picturesque  mountain  range  of  ancient  Greece 
between  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  forming  the  main  watershed  of 
the  country.    See  Greece  and  Turkey. 
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(Pinus)  is  one  of  the  most  important  genera  of  the 

natural  order  Conifera,  and  has  at  times  been  variously  united 
with  the  sproces,  firs  (properly  so  called),  larches,  and  cedars, 
but  is  well  distinguished  from  them  by  having  persistent 
leaves  in  clusters  of  two  to  five  in  the  axils  of  membranous 
scales,  and  the  woody  carpellary  scales  of  its  cones  thickened 
at  the  apex.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  rigid,  needle-shaped, 
varying  from  about  an  inch  to  more  than  a  foot  in  length; 
the  inflorescence  is  monoecious,  the  male  catkins  being  in  tlie 
axils  of  membranous  bracts  clustered  round  the  branch  in 
a  dense  raceme  at  the  base  of  the  current  year's  shoot ;  and  the 
female  flowers  are  solitary  or  in  whorls  on  separate  branches ;  the 
cones  ripen  in  the  second  or  sometimes  in  the  third  year ;  there 
are  inverted  ovules  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  imbricated  scales, 
and  three  or  more  linear  cotyledons.  All  are  trees,  many  attain- 
ing a  great  height  and  size,  andjbeing  of  gregarious  habit,  they  fre- 
quently form  extensive  forests.  The  genus  consists  of  about  1 10 
species,  is  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  abounding  in  the 
temperate  and  cold  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America—  rarely 
occurring  in  the  tropics,  and  not  found  on  the  mainland  of  Africa. 
The  economic  products  are  timber,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpen- 
tine ;  and  the  following  is  a  selection  of  some  of  the  most  usefid 
species:— /I  uw^m/w— the  long-leaved,  southern,  yellow,  or 
Georgia  pitch  P.— along  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  United  States 
clothes  extensive  dry  sandy  tracts  known  as  the  P.  Barrens. 
The  tree  attains  a  height  of  70  feet,  furnishes  a  strong,  durable, 
and  much  prised  timl^r  for  house-builders  and  shipwrights,  and 
yields  the  main  supply  of  American  turpentine,  galipot,  resin, 
pitch,  and  tar.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  long  cylindrical  cones, 
having  the  scales  armed  wi3i  recurved  spines ;  the  leaves  are  10 
to  15  inches  long.  P.  Canaricnsis^-CtLHwry  P.— forms  large 
forests  at  about  5000  feet  elevation  in  the  Canary  Isles,  growing 
to  a  height  of  70  feet,  and  furnishing  a  resinous,  durable,  very 
heavy  wood,  not  readily  atUcked  by  insects.  It  is  the  only  African 
species.     P,  cctnbra  of  the  European  Alps,  Siberia,  and  Tartary, 
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iiuii-cu 'lu  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cali- 
.a    iu  vlcv.vuon  of  3000  104000  feet,  is  of 
.1  Ik  i-lit  of  about  100  feet,  with  a  dia- 
.     I   ;:     :,  lu  t  I'lvlu^c-.  ihe  lar«;cst  cones  of  all  the  pines.  P. 
I.    ^ '..  ,^  .n  V.     oil  sonic  parts  of  the  N.  Pacific  coast 
1  I.      ;i.     I  ,.ui|..i  I  Hull  KT  of  export,  and  is  therefore  of  great 

.   ,  J  ,.Jt,>.  .11  ilio  lumber  tratie.     The  wood  is  very  strong, 

I  I  I  i  I  I.  ,u  ^M.oiic'l,  splendid  for  masts  and  spars,  also  for 
.1  ,  1,^,  I.  vu  kii»»wii  to  attain  a  height  of  400  feet  and  a 

...    !.uu  1..1   oi    14  Ifct.     P,  excfha — the  Bhoian  P. — occurs 

.,ly  I..JVVCIH    ^()00  and    12,500  feet   elevation  in  the 

li,.uJ..,^..  .*.  al.t»  III  Macedonia  and  Montenegro.  It  is  a  fine 
I  .  iiiu.i.iu^  iiAJ  lo  150  feet  in  height,  with  abundance  of  lur- 
I    ..11..' ,  .u.'i  i;»vci  a  compact  even-grained  heart- wood,  soft  and 

^  I'.  >v(iil.,  laiiking  in  durability  next  to  the  Deodar.  In 
i.,  1;.»  il.u  i.aili  \%  u^ed  to  roof  forest  huts.  An  edible  manna 
<  .  .  1  ..  Ii  .ui  \\\r.  leaves  and  branches.  P,  Gerardiana — the  nut 
I'      .(    h'|...ul— a    middle-sized    tree    forming  forests    in  the 

il .i..y.»^,  ia   principally  valuable  for  its  edible  seeds,  which 

...  .  i.ii«.M..«:d  by  heating  the  cones,  and  are  stored  for  winter  use, 
I'.M.ii.^i  ill  Kunawar  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants.  P. 
//«/ /./^//</»— the  Aleppo  P. — a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
«.  ,'i  .«.,  loriiiing  irregular  and  open  forests,  and  in  its  variety  P, 
in  iiiinmi,  thriving  on  loose  coast  sands.  It  yields  a  kind  of 
Vf.i.iie  lurpeniine  as  wellasa  valuable  tar;  the  wood  is  esteemed 
(iw  »l*i|/l>uilding  and  furniture,  and  is  useful  for  torches.  The 
i..<iU  15  employed  for  tanning,  P.  Lambertiana — the  giant  or 
M.t/if  V. — native  of  the  N.W,  American  coast  region  between 
1.1'  40**  43',  is  a  lofty  tree  of  rapid  growth,  attaining  300  feet, 
v^iih  a  hlraight  naked  trunk  of  from  7  feet  to  20  feet  diameter. 
1 1  ihiivcs  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  produces  a  soft,  white,  straight- 
I'luincd  wood,  which  for  internal  work  (flooring,  &c.)  is  esteemed 
obove  any  other  P.  in  California.  The  tree  yields  an  abundance 
of  remarkably  pure  and  clear  resin  of  a  sweet  taste,  forming  a 
bubsiiiule  for  sugar.  The  cones  are  18  inches  long,  with  edible 
heeds  which  are  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  P,  Laricio — the 
Cursican  P. — a  large  tree  forming  extensive  forests  in  Spain, 
Corsica,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts  where 
the  soil  is  calcareous.  It  attains  a  height  of  120  feet  or  more, 
furnishes  a  valuable,  coarse-grained,  elastic,  and  durable  wood, 
is  perhaps  the  most  resinous  of  all  pines,  and  on  the  French 
coasts  has  been  extensively  planted  to  stop  the  inroads  of  drifting 
sand.  P,  lottgijolia — the  Emodi  or  Chir  P. — is  a  large  hand- 
some tree  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  producing  more  turpen- 
tine and  resin  than  any  other  conifer  of  that  range.  The  wood 
OS  a  rule  is  not  durable,  but  is  easy  to  work,  and  in  hill  districts 
is  extensively  used  for  building.  P.  Massoniana  is  indigenous  to 
China  and  Japan.  It  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  supplies  a 
resinous,  tough,  and  durable  wood  used  for  buildings  and  furni- 
ture. The  roots  when  burned  with  the  oil  of  Brassica  Orientalis 
furnish  the  Chinese  lampblack.  /*.  Mcnzicsii  of  N.W.  America, 
is  a  very  handsome  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  70  feet,  and 
furnishes  a  valuable  timber.  It  thrives  best  in  moist  ground. 
P,  montana  (or  P.  pumilis) — the  dwarf  P. — occurs  over  large 
areas  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathians,  &c,  luxuriating  on  the 
poorest  soil.  It  yields  freely  an  oil  of  turpentine  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  in  Hungary,  and  exudes  a  resin.  The  wood 
serves  for  carving,  firewood,  and  charcoal.  P,  Pinaster — cluster 
P. — occurring  plentifully  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  is  marked 
by  its  clustered  cones,  and  long  thick  rigid  leaves,  is  of  quick 
growth,  and  yields  large  quantities  of  the  French  turpentine, 
riie  timber  is  inferior.  Having  long  spreading  roots,  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  fixing  loose  shifting  sands,  more  especially 
as  it  will  flourish  close  to  the  se.i,  and  has  been  largely  planted 
lor  this  purpose  in  France,  converting  enormous  coast-wastes 
into  valuable  property.  P,  /Vwai— the  stone  P. — also  a  quick- 
growing  species  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  forms 
a  lari;e  tree,  giving  a  whitish  light  resinous  wood,  much  used  for 
buildini;s,  furniture,  and  ship-work.  The  cones  take  three  years 
to  rii>en.  The  secils  are  edible,  and  where  the  tree  grows,  are 
used  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  same  way  as  almonds  ;  they  are 
made  into  sweetmeats  The  taste  is  somewhat  resinous,  but  not 
<lis.igiccable,  /'.  tondnosa  of  the  mountains  of  N.AV,  America 
attains  a  height  of  mure  than  200  feet,  and  is  of  comparatively 
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quick  growth.  The  heavy  wood  is  in  high  estimation  for  gene- 
ral purposes.  P,  radiata^  a  Califomian  species,  is  a  fine  tree 
of  rapid  growth,  attaming  fully  100  feet  high,  with  a  straight 
trunk  2-4  feet  in 
diameter.  The 
wood  is  tough,  and 
much  sought  for 
boat -building  and 
manufacture  of  va- 
rious utensils.  It 
is  a  species  that 
bears  exposure  at 
the  very  ^<\z<t  of 
the  coast,  and  tar 
and  pitch  can  be 
obtained  from  it. 
P.  resinosa — red  P. 
— indigenous  to  N, 
America,  particu- 
larly Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  fur- 
nishesa  fine-grained 
red  wood,  heavy  and  durable,  very  resinous,  and  suitable 
for  shipbuilding.  It  flourishes  in  dry  sandy  soils,  attaining 
a  height  of  80  feet.  P.  figida^  or  American  pilch  P,,  is  a 
native  of  the  northern  United  States,  suits  itself  to  rocky 
gravelly  soils,  sea-shores,  or  swampy  ground,  and  the  quality 
of  its  timber  varies  from  heavy  to  light  and  soft,  according 
to  its  place  of  growth.  It  is  principally  important  for  its  large 
yield  of  resin  and  tar,  but  its  wholesale  destruction  in  the 
present  century  has  much  limited  the  supply.  P.  Sabiniana — =the 
Califomian  nut  P. — is  most  frequent  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  It  produces  a  large,  pale,  and  soft  timber. 
The  cones  attain  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  seeds  are  edible.  /*. 
Strobus — in  England  called  Wejrmouth  P.,  in  America  the  White 
P. — a  large  and  important  tree,  reaching  to  250  feet  in  height 
and  a  girth  of  18  feet,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  United  States 
and  S.  Canada.  The  wood  is  light  coloured,  soft,  but  with  little 
strength.  It  is  freely  used  in  N.  America  for  building,  furniture, 
and  other  purposes,  and  is  a  source  of  supply  of  turpentine  and 
gallipot  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1705,  and  is  novw 
grown  on  a  considerable  scale  in  Germany.  The  P,  sylvrstn's, 
called  Scotch  fir,  is  a  native  of  N.  and  mid  Europe  (up  to  70*  N, 
lat. ),  also  of  N.  Asia.  It  is  a  very  valuable  tree,  eminently  grega- 
rious in  its  habit,  forming  extensive  natural  forests,  and  thrives 
best  in  sandy  soil,  as  it  requires  free  drainage,  attaining,  under 
very  favourable  circumstances,  a  height  of  150  feet.  The  sap- 
wood  is  large,  enclosing  a  distinctly  marked  reddish  heart-wood, 
which  is  durable  and  strong.  The  red  deals  from  the  Baltic  and 
Norway  are  of  this  species,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
European  tar.  It  is  frequent  in  peat-mosses,  showing  that  it 
was  formerly  a  native  of  England  and  Ireland.  P.  Tida — the 
frankincense  or  loblolly  P. — grows  in  the  marshes  that  intersect 
the  *  pine  barrens '  of  the  southern  United  States,  preferring  a 
position  near  the  coast.  It  yields  turpentine  of  good  quantity, 
though  of  inferior  quality.  The  timber  is  not  of  much  value- 
In  Mexican  pines  we  have  P,  Teocote^  which  gives  a  large  resin- 
ous timber  of  durable  quality ;  and  a  Japanese  species,  P,  Tsitga^ 
the  wood  of  which  is  small,  but  is  highly  esteemed  for  superior 
furniture. 

The  emanations  from  P.,  particularly  the  very  resinous  species, 
are  antimalarian  and  antiseptic,  as  proved  by  residences  near  P. 
forests,  and  by  the  use  of  hospitals  constructed  of  P. -wood. 
Other  important  trees,  mostly  belonging  to  the  genera  Abies  and 
CedmSf  that  have  in  the  varying  botanical  nomenclature  borne 
the  name  of  Pinus,  and  are  still  sometimes  spoken  of  as  P.,  are 
purposely  excluded  from  the  above  selection.  For  some  of  such 
see  Fir  and  Cedar.  Species  of  Araucaria  (q.  v.)  are  termed 
Chili  P.  and  Norfolk  Island  P.,&c,  and  \^t,Dammara  austraits 
has  the  name  of  Kauri  P.  (q.  v. ).  These  are  all  Conifent^  but 
the  plants  called  Screw  P.  belong  to  Pandanaceoc  (q.  v. ). 

Pin'eal  Body,  or  Gland,  or  Conar'iuxxi,  a  small  conical 
body  of  reddish-grey  colour,  situated  behind  the  posterior  ecm^ 
viissure  of  the  brain.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  4  inches,  and 
a  breadth  of  2  or  3  inches  at  its  base.  It  is  larger  in  youtH. 
than  in  age,  and  in  females  than  in  males.  The  r,  6.  is  con-> 
nccled  wiih  the  incbnun  at  its  base  by  four  pcdttncUs  or  stalks. 
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and  by  some  few  cross  fibres  as  well  It  consists  chiefly  of  grey 
matter,  and  is  well  supplied  with  blood-yessels.  A  small  cavity 
exists  at  its  base,  and  within  this  cavity  a  viscid  fluid,  containing 
calcareous  or  limy  particles,  is  found,  llie  functions  of  the 
P.  B.  are  unknown. 

Pine-Apple  belongs  to  a  genus  of  tropical  Bromdtacea 
(q.  ▼.),  having  rigid  leaves  pointed  and  edged  with  shai^  spines, 
and  a  fruit  that  is  technically  called  a  sorosis— that  is,  composed 
of  numerous  ovaries,  floral  envelopes,  and  bracts,  all  combined 
so  as  to  form  a  succulent  mass.  It  is  named  botanically  Ana- 
nassa  satrtMif  and  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it 
has  passed  to  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  including  the  W. 
Indies,  and  more  lately  to  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  became 
known  to  Europeans  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c  We  hear 
of  it  in  England  a  hundred  years  later,  some  having  been  sent  as 
a  present  to  Cromwell ;  and  Evelyn  in  his  Diaty,  under  date 
August  9,  i66i,  tells  of  its  appearance  at  a  banquet  given  by 
Charles  IL  at  which  he  was  present.  In  1 718  the  cultivation  of 
the  P. -A.  was  first  successfully  established  in  England  in  the 
garden  of  Sir  M  Decker,  in  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  pits  heated 
with  bark,  the  plants  being  watered  with  tepid  water.  The  first 
formal  treatise  on  its  culture  was  published  m  1 769.  The  author 
(Giles)  gives  a  plan  of  a  pineiy  heated  with  tan  and  flues.  Many 
works  have  since  been  written  on  the  subject,  including  all  tlie 
minutiae  of  selection  of  soils,  descriptions  of  houses  and  pits, 
mode  of  heating,  times  and  manner  of  potting,  watering,  ma- 
nures, shading,  temperature,  propagation,  selection  of  varieties, 
expedients  for  enlarging  the  size  and  improving  the  flavour  of  the 
froit,  diseases,  malformations,  &c. ;  and  the  successful  growth 
of  the  P. -A.  is  considered  a  test  of  the  gardener's  ability  in  laige 
establishments.  The  fruit  should  be  bright  and  golden  m  colour, 
heavy  in  proportion  to  bulk,  surmount^  by  a  small  sturdy  cone 
of  leaves,  the  scent  strong,  the  juice  rich,  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  These  qualities  combined 
render  it  the  king  of  dessert  fruits.  It  also  makes  an  admirable 
sweet  preserved  in  sugar  or  made  into  jam.  In  Devonshire 
pine-apples  of  5  lb.  weight  have  been  grown  and  ripened  in  the 
open  air.  The  fruit  now  hawked  about  the  streets  of  London 
and  elsewhere  is  imported  from  the  Bahamas,  and  is  a  poor 
variety.  The  name  P.-A.  is  taken  from  the  general  resemblance 
of  the  fruit  to  a  large  cone  of  a  pine-tree. 

Pine  Chafer  {Hylophagus  pinip€rda\  a  species  of  beetles 
belonging  to  the  Hylophagida  or  Bark  Beetles  (q.  v. ),  and  infest- 
ing Scotdi  firs.  It  feeds  on  the  young  shoots  of  these  trees,  and 
appears  to  eat  its  way  to  the  stem.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  of 
blackish-brown  colour. 

Pine  Finch,  or  Pine  Grosbeak  (JPinicola  or  Pyrrhula 
euncleator),  a  species  of  InsessoruU  birds  belonging  to  the  section 
Conirostra.  P.  F.  is  one  of  the  Bullfinches  (q.  v.),  and  attains 
a  length  varying  from  7  to  9  inches.  The  head,  neck,  and 
throat  are  red,  the  back  blackish-brown,  and  the  under  parts  light 
grey.  The  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  dusky  brown,  variegated  with 
white  markings.  The  P.  F.  occurs  in  the  Arctic  and  northern 
regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  but  in  the  western  it  migrates 
southwards  to  the  United  States  in  winter.  It  lays  four  or  five 
eggs  of  a  pale-green  hue  spotted  with  brown.  The  bird  is  chiefly 
found  near  pine  forests,  and  feeds  on  the  seeds  and  shoots  of 
these  trees  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  birch  willow. 

Pinel',  Philippe,  a  French  physician,  celebrated  for  his 
treatment  of  lunacy,  was  bom  at  Saint- Andr^  (Tarn),  April  20, 
1745.  After  studying  at  Toulouse  and  Montpellier,  he  removed 
to  Paris  in  1778.  Here  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  lunacy,  and  became  directing  physician  to  the  asylum  at 
Bicetre  in  1791,  and  at  Salp^tri^re  in  1795.  In  the  latter  insti- 
tution, which  admitted  female  lunatics  only,  he  commenced  a 
class  of  clinical  surgery,  which  he  continued  along  with  his 
pathological  lectures  in  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Paris.  His 
great  fame  rests  upon  his  treatment  of  lunatics,  which  was  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  old  barbarous  methods.  Naturally 
his  system  roused  vigorous  opposition  at  the  time ;  but  in  a  few 
years  it  was  generally  accepted  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  P. 
died  at  Paris,  October  26,  1826.  His  chief  works  are  Traiti 
midUo'Philosophique  de  V Alienation  Meniale  (1701).  La  Noso- 
graphU  PhUosophique  (1798,  6th  ed.  1 818),  a  worlc  which  marks 
an  epoch  m  the  history  of  the  French  medical  school,  and  La 
MidUcine  CUntgut  (1802),  besides  numerous  papers  in  the  Jour" 


nal  de  Physique  and  the  Journal  de  Fourcroy.  He  also  edited 
for  a  lengthened  period  La  Gazelle  de  Sanl/,  See  Cuvier's  £lc^f 
de  P,  (Mhnoires  de  VAcadhnie  des  Scitmes^  vol.  ix. ). 

Pinerolo,  or  Pignerol,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of 
Turin,  on  the  river  Lemnina,  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of 
Perosa,  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  23^  miles  S.W.  of  Turin 
by  rail.  It  is  (since  1848)  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  fine  modem 
cathedra],  14  churches,  and  2  seminaries.  P,  manufactures  silks, 
woollens,  cottons,  and  paper,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  wine 
and  Alpine  cheese.  The  fortress  of  P.,  for  a  time  the  prison  of 
the  'Man  with  the  Iron  Mask*  (q.  v.),  was  from  the  nth  c.  to 
its  destruction  in  1696  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  and  of  France.     Pop.  ( 1 874)  I  ^  800 

Piney  Tree.    See  Calophyllum. 

Piney  Yamiflh.    See  Dammar. 

Pinguic'ula.    See  Butte&wort. 

Pink  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  shade  of  light  red ;  but 
several  substances  known  as  pinks  are  shades  of  yellow  rather 
than  red.  Dutch  P.,  for  example,  is  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
prepared  by  impregnating  a  white  earth  with  decoctions  of 
yellow  berries  and  turmeric. 


(IHant/ius)  is  a  genus  of  Caryophyllaceee^  consisting  of 
about  seventy  species  of  tufted  herbs  with  narrow  grass-like 
leaves,  solitary  flowers  arranged  in  panicles  or  fascicles,  tubular 
five-toothed  calyx,  five  long-clawed  petals  with  entire  or  cut 
limb,  ten  stamens,  two  styles,  and  a  capsular  fmit.  It  is  repre- 
sented through  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  N.W.  America,  and 
N.  and  S.  Africa.  The  garden  P.  (of  which  by  specialists  some 
300  varieties  are  enumerated)  originates  from  /?.  plumartus^  a 
plant  of  mid- Europe  occurring  also  much  in  its  wild  form  on  old 
ruins  in  several  places  in  England.  From  D,  caryophyllus  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Carnation  (q.  v.)  are  derived.  Both  of 
these  are  justly  favourite  garden  flowers,  and  are  propagated  by 
pipings  and  layers.  D,  barbatus^  another  European  species, 
with  flowers  in  dense  fascicles  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  is  likewise 
often  seen  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  'Sweet  William.' 
D,  superbus  (*  Sweet  Johns '  of  old),  a  striking  and  sweet-scented 
European  species,  is  also  cultivated.  The  native  British  plants 
of  the  genus  are  the  'Deptford  P.'  (a  name  given  it  by  Gerard 
in  1597  from  his  finding  it  there) ;  D.  Amteria^  which  is  a  rather 
rare  species;  /?.  deltoides^  the  'Maiden  P.,'  a  much  branched 
perennial,  with  pretty  mottled  rose-coloured  flowers,  found  in 
dry-soil  ground  ooth  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  Z>.  casius,  con- 
fined to  the  limestone  cliflis  of  Cheddar,  and  called  the  '  Cheddar 
P.*  in  consequence ;  and  D.  prolifer^  a  rare  S.  of  England  spe- 
cies. None  of  the  genus  have  any  established  medicinal  quali- 
ties.    For  the  plant  called  '  Sea  P.'  see  Thrift. 

Pink'erton,  John,  a  Scottish  antiquary  and  historian,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  February  17,  1758.  After  six  years' 
schooling  at  Lanark,  he  was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to 
an  Edinburgh  writer  to  the  signet,  and  published  an  Ode 
to  CraigmUlar  Castle  (1776).  In  1780  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  through 
him  of  Gibbon,  by  his  Essay  on  Medals  (1784)  and  Letters  on 
Literature  (1785),  the  latter  afliecting  a  singular  orthography  in- 
tended  '  to  reduce  the  harshness  of  the  English  tongue.  The 
Aneient  Scottish  Poems  never  be/ore  in  Prints  from  the  MS,  Col* 
lection  0/  Sir  Richard  Maitland  (2  vols.  1786)  have  been  un- 
justly branded  as  a  literary  foi^ery,  though  in  the  preface  P. 
acknowledged  his  earlier  Rimes  (1781)  and  Scottish  Tragic 
Ballads  (1783)  to  have  been  mainly  of  his  own  composing.  In 
the  DissertcUion  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or 
Goths  (1787),  and  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland  preceding 
the  Reign  of  Malcolm  JIL  (2  vols.  1790), '  snarling '  P.,  as  Burton 
styles  him,  'railed  at  the  plaid,  and  blasphemed  the  claymore,' 
everything  Celtic  coming  in  for  a  storm  of  indiscriminating 
abuse,  and  the  modern  Highlanders  being  described  as  'mere 
savages,  but  one  degree  above  brutes,  indolent,  slavish,  strangers 
to  industry,'  whose  breed  requires  to  be  utterly  exterminated. 
Other  works  by  P.  were  his  Medallic  History  of  England  to  the 
Revolution  (1790);  Iconographia  Scotia  (2  vols.  1795-97);  HtS" 
tory  of  Scotland  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  that 
of  Mary  (2  vok.  1 797);  Walpoliana  (2  vols.  1804);  Modern 
Geography  (3  vols.  1 802-7) ;  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels 
(16  vols.   1808-13),  &c.     P.  settled  in  Paris  (1802),  and  died 
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,      r«:.\>-«f^*w//  Mollusca, 

i.c^r.  M;;n-m.*1.     It  belongs  to 

.X  «  .x-^'>si;Apcd  and  of  horny 

^    /•.•  .;;sc.   iike   the   common 

A->;  i^  notable  for  the  large 

;      .,     •    X  r  vv.uce.     So  abundant  is 

s .       >v   >v'--^-^>  ^'^'^^  Maltese  weave 

,,...    :       iv  V   IVucdict  XV.  was  pre- 

.^.;^   .^x  ..t  1*54  made  from  it.     Many 

,\     _  .v*^    ;*.    k\tifuita  occurs  in   Briii>h 

,  -v.'    v's-^^u  M\>litcManean  genus,  and /'. 

,.  V  »  XV'  .AmiU.\r  species. 

...>.,*'  ^    '.  "rf^j » »i*,  from  Lat.  pinus^  a  *  fir  tree/ 
[  I.  .»\'  «.:u»Ally  uscil  in  the  construction),  a 
..V  \i  in  >»:t*  to  the  launch,  carried  by  men- 
„;>s'x'JKMu^.;ed  vessel  provided  with  oars. 

\  y\    sUHU.wuIuni^^xom  pinna^  *  a  feather;* 

.  svi  liUo  »i  piu  or  feather),  in  architecture,  a 

,.K>  UN*  ov  polygonal  shape,  used  as  a  terminal 

V  »..-,,  ilio  lv>pH  of  gables,  &c.     It  is  most  fre- 

.ik  vsiihvo*  of  the  Later  Gothic  period.     Deco- 

:» v\N'  tUAjiuMitly  niches  in  their  faces,  each  of  the 

,..   u\  ts  pediment,  and  the  tops  being  generally 

,  vw'tv  >uu;d^  on  the  points. 

V'.uvu.i^*^  vi»%  v»»d  Pinnipe'dia,  terms  applied  to  that  section 

»•.. .  v|u.vdiupcds,  including  the  Seal  (q.  v.)  and  Walrus 

,  \,    u  sy'«»s  U  liH*  limbs  are  modified  to  form  swimming  pad- 

'  \u  ki.v  .v<  •oiimals  the  body  is  long  and  fishlike.     The  tail 

>»  >,.  .o»a  ludimrntiiry,  and  the  limbs  are  also  short.     The 

,  ,  L ,' .  .M*'  )'I.u(m1  far  back  on  the  body,  so  that  their  axis 

,|miimU  l«)  that  of  the  body  itself,  and  the  hind  limbs 
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U.  t  \\y\\\  iho  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  form  an  adnii- 

,»v. mutiny;  ai»|)aralus.     The  toes  are  provided  with  strong 

I  Nit  nial  tuts  may  be  wanting,  and  at  most  are  rudimen- 

Iti.ih  n\iH  and  nostrils  are  valvular,  and  may  be  closed  at 

I  itit  I  •ours  arc  of  spongy  texture  and  light  construction. 

,.,uim'  irrlh  are  long  and  pointed. 

l^iiiiiolhoroB.     See  Pea  Crab. 

|*hiu»»liir'la,  a  genus  of  peculiar  plant  fossils  found  in  rocks 
,.i  h.vt.uliiM  age.  They  consist  of  slender  smooth-surfaced 
li>.  Il^'^  wltiili  give  oft' at  right  angles  long  and  delicate  branch- 
1,1.  Hv  I  )a\vst)n,  P.  is  considered  to  represent  the  roots  of  other 
|.|.«i)l  («>  .'^iIh,  ju?>t  as  the  Stigviaria  of  the  coal,  formerly  regarded 

,1  .III! nut  plant,  was  found  to  be  the  root  o{ Sigiiiana. 

Vliin'ule.    The  leaflets  that  compose  a  pinnate  leaf  are  called 
ilmur.     If  these  again  are  suUiivided  in  a  pinnate  manner,  tiie 
,  ,«l  iH  termed  bipinnate,  and  the  secondary  pinnce  are  called 
j.iiimilcs.     See  Leaves. 

Pln«  (I^t.  pinna  or  penna^  'feathers;'  what  are  pointed 
|.U«-  such).  The  manufacture  of  P.  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
liMluNtrial  features  of  Birmingham,  where,  so  far  as  regards  Great 
Uiiittin,  they  are  chiefly  made.  Although  what  are  termed  *  solid- 
lirrtilcd  *  P.  are  now  only  seen,  the  period  is  within  the  recollec- 
lion  of  comparatively  young  people,  when  the  head  of  a  pin 
1  .insisted  of  a  separate  piece  of  thin  wire,  twisted  around  and 
li»slcned  to  the  body  or  shank.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
I  he  solid-headed  pin,  the  making  of  a  pin  involved  numerous 
separate  operations,  which  were  mostly  performed  by  manual 
Itvlnuir  ;  but  now  P.  are  made  by  self-acting  machinery.  To  a  pin- 
inaking  machine  wire  of  suitable  gauge  is  supplied  from  a  coil 
wound  around  a  dnmi,  the  machine  itself,  moved  by  steam  power, 
d I  awing  in  its  supply  of  wire  at  the  rate  it  needs  the  raw  material. 
Ah  the  wire  enters  tiie  machine  it  is  straightened  by  being  pulled 
through  a  series  of  upright  pegs,  after  passing  which  tlie  end  of 
tl»e  wire  is  caught  between  a  pair  of  lateral  jaws  and  held  for  an 
instant,  during  which  lime  it  receives  a  succession  of  smart 
Mows  from  a  sliding  bar  or  hammer,  whereby  llie  head  is  formed. 
At  the  same  instant  a  knife  descends,  and  cuts  off"  the  proper 
length  of  wire  for  a  single  pin,  and  the  article,  so  far  formed,  falls 
into  a  slit  or  groove,  the  opening  of  which  is  too  small  to  allow 
the  liead  to  pass  through.     In  this  groove  the  1'.  consequently 
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arrange  themselves  with  the  ends  to  be  pointed  turned  downwards, 
and  the  groove  itself  forms  a  long  incUned  plane,  under  which  a 
revolving  file  is  in  motion.  The  file  presses  against  the  points 
of  the  P.,  and  being  arranged  in  an  inclined  plane,  these  move 
onwards  with  a  kind  of  revolving  motion,  thus  presenting 
every  side  in  turn  to  the  action  of  the  file,  and  therefore  before 
the  P.  finally  fall  out  of  the  groove,  they  have  received  fine 
properly  tapered  points.  At  this  stage  the  P.  are  perfect  so 
far  as  regards  form  ;  but  they  present  a  dirty,  brassy  yellow 
appearance,  very  different  from  the  proverbial  clean  aspect  of  a 
new  pin.  Most  commonly,  P.  are  finished  by  the  procei^s  of 
whitening  or  so-called  silvering.  For  this  purpose  the  P.  are 
first  cleaned  by  agitation  in  revolving  barrels,  in  which  they 
are  mixed  witli  fuller's  earth  and  water.  From  this  they  are 
transferred  to  a  steam-jacketed  copper  pan,  in  which  they 
are  boiled  with  granulated  tin,  to  which  a  certain  proportion 
of  cream  of  tartar  (potassic  bitartrate)  is  added.  When  the 
P.  are  removed  from  the  copper  boiler  they  are  found  to  be 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  tin,  to  which  their  fine  silvery  ap- 
pearance is  due.  It  is  only  necessary  now  to  dry  the  P.,  an 
operation  accomplished  by  agitating  them  in  barrels  with  dry 
bran,  and  they  are  finally  freed  from  that  sobstance  by  subse- 
quent winnowing.  A  very  interesting  process  now  remains 
to  be  performed  with  the  finished  P.,  that  is  the  papering. 
It  is  done  by  a  machine  to  which  a  hopper  is  attached,  and 
into  it  a  large  quantity  of  P.  are  thrown.  By  a  constant  raking 
agitation,  the  attendant  manages  to  get  rows  of  P.  with  points 
downwards  through  grooves  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hopp)er. 
A  single  row  is  advanced  from  the  hopper  at  a  time,  and  the 
points  of  that  row  come  in  contact  with  the  paper  folded  and 
crimped  ready  to  receive  them.  By  a  treadle  action  the  whole 
row  is  forced  into  the  prepared  paper  at  one  stroke  ;  the  paper 
moves  forward  and  another  row  of  P.  is  liberated  for  pa|>ering 
in  the  same  manner.  A  large  proportion  of  the  P.  now  used 
are  simply  weighed  and  put  up  in  small  boxes,  and  in  these 
operations  the  females  employed  display  remarkable  dexterity. 
P.  are  in  some  cases  finished  by  japanning,  and  sometimes, 
especially  those  for  etymological  use,  are  gilL 

A  patent  for  making  solid-headed  P.  was  secured  in  1817  by 
Seth  Hunt ;  but  the  first  machine  that  was  successfully  worked 
was  that  patented  by  I^muel  W.  Wright,  an  American,  in  1824. 
A  five  years'  extension  of  Wright's  patent  was  granted  in  1837. 
Since  that  date  many  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
apparatus,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  auto- 
matic machinery  in  operation.  The  daily  production  of  P.  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  calculated  to  be  50,ooo,ocx>,  of  which 
Birmingham  produces  nearly  three-fourths,  London,  Stroud,  and 
Dublin  sharing  the  residual  fourth  between  them.  The  weight 
of  wire,  including  a  fractional  amount  of  iron  wire  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hair  and  mourning  P.,  consumed  annually  in, 
England  for  this  enormous  production  is  about  1 276  tons. 

Pinsk,  a  town  of  W.  Russia,  government  of  Minsk,  on  the 
liver  Piiia,  which  flows  into  the  Pripet,  an  affluent  of  the  Don, 
210  miles  from  Warsaw,  and  1 18  from  the  Austrian  frontier. 
It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  swampy  plain  440  feet  above  the 
sea,  and,  connected  by  the  Oginsky  Canal  with  the  Kiemen,  is 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  transit  trade,  chiefly  in  com,  tallow, 
wool,  timber,  tar,  and  glass,  and  lias  manufactures  of  Russia 
leather.  Pop.  17,718.  P.,  founded  in  the  1 2th  a,  and  annexed 
to  Poland  in  1569,  became  Russian  in  1 795. 

Pint  (Fr.  //«//,  Sp.  pinto)  is  a  measure  of  capacity  equiva- 
lent to  one-half  of  a  quart  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  limited  to  liquids.  The  old  Scotch  pint  was  equal 
to  about  three  imperial  pints. 

Pinta'do.    See  Gi  inka  Fowx. 

Pin'tail  Duck  {Dafila  am  fa),  a  species  of  Anatida  or  ducks 
in  which  the  hinder  toe  is  small,  and  not  united  by  the  web  to 
the  other  toes.  The  bill  is  narrow,  and  has  no  tubercle  at  its 
base.  The  body  and  tail  are  long,  the  latter  taj^ering  in  tlie 
male,  hence  the  familiar  name  of  tlie  species.  Tlie  P.  D.  occurs 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  found  in  Britain  in  winter,  and 
also  inhabits  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  W.  Indies,  and  die  Medi- 
tciranean  Sea  at  that  season.  Its  colour  is  brown,  varied  with 
black  and  white  lines  above,  and  white  below.  The  flesh  is  very 
palatable.  The  bird  breeds  in  captivity,  and  may  be  readdy 
domesticated. 
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Piombi^Dio^  a  fonner  principality  of  N.  Italy,  stretching 
along  the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Elba,  from  whidi  it  is 
•epaiated  hr  a  chuud  of  the  same  name.  Its  area  before  its 
absorption  by  Tnscsny  was  132  sq.  mil^  and  its  pop.  2^,ooa 
Originally  part  of  the  territory  of  Pisa,  it  became  a  prinapality 
of  the  Appiani  family  in  1399^  but  was  snbaeoaently  acquired  by 
Spain,  and  later  by  the  Bnoncompa^-LuaoTisi  famuy,  from 
Wnom  it  was  wrested  by  Napoleon  m  1805.  Napoleon  con- 
ferred it  on  Felix  Bacdoccni,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was 
ejected  in  £sYonr  of  the  old  dynasty  in  18161  It  was  finally 
annexed  to  Tuscany,  and  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  1859L— P.,  formerly  capital  of  the  principality,  is  situated  at 
the  sonthem  extremity  ot  a  woody  promontory  opposite  Elba, 
and  has  a  good  harbour  and  old  fortifications.  The  roadstead, 
Porto  Veixliio.  is  safe  and  commodious.  There  is  a  large 
Bewemfff  steel  work  here,  supplied  with  ore  from  Eloa. 
Admirable  military  projectiles,  of  great  hardnesSi  are  also  mana- 
fectnred.    Pop.  (1874)  2755. 

Sionaenr  (Fr.  pwHnUrs^  from  Old  Fr.  peon  »  Ital.  tedotu^ 
'm  foot-soldier'),  labourers  or  artisans  attached  as  soloiers  to 
the  infantry  icghnents  in  the  British  army.  Their  duties  are  the 
renioTing  of  oostades  on  the  line  of  inarch,  the  digging  of 
trenches,  making  of  bridges,  sinking  of  mines,  and  generally  the 
direction  of  all  field  works.  Thirteen  picked  men  march  as  P. 
at  the  head  of  every  regiment,  armed  with  saw-back  swords, 
and  carrying  amon^  them  the  picks,  shovels,  axes,  saws,  crow- 
bars, and  working  implements  of  the  raiment  slung  over  their 
ihoolders.    Unlike  the  rank  and  file,  they  wear  beaid& 

Piotrkov',  or  Petiokor,  the  capital  of  a  goTemment  of 
the  same  name  in  Russian  Poland,  on  the  Stradra,  65  miles 
S.W.of  Warsaw  by  rail.  Oneof  the  oldest  of  Polish  towns,  it 
has  a  beantilttl  town*hoase^  a  ruined  castle,  many  interesting 
chnrches  and  monastic  buildings,  but  retains  little  of  its  former 
prosperity.  P.  was  the  place  where  the  Polish  Diet  met  and 
the  kings  were  elected  during  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries*  It 
was  burned  \n  the  Swedes  In  1702,  amd  the  Russians  gained  a 
▼ictoiy  here  m  1709.  Pop.  (1870)  13,633,  of  whom  a  great 
number  are  Jews. — The  government^  fonned  out  of  Warsaw  in 
1867,  is  the  most  industrial  part  of  Poland.  Along  the  Lods 
are  grouped  the  chief  wearing  and  spinning  works,  and  within 
P.  there  are  82  cotton-mills,  17  wool-spinning  factories,  66  great 
wooUcn-doth  mills,  10  machine  works^  &c.,  employing  alx>ttt 
30^000  workmen,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  3}  w^»n»*«*« 
sterling.    Area,  4729  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  682,495. 

Pios'sl,  Haiter  Lsmoh.  bom  in  January  1741  at  Bodville  in 
Caernarvonshire,  was  the  only  child  of  John  Salusbury,  Esq.  of 
Bachygraig,  Flintshire.  In  1763  she  married  Mr.  Henry  Thrale, 
a  wea&hy  brewer  and  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and  her  sprightly 
wit  soongathered  round  her  a  brilliant  circle»  including  Reynold^ 
Borke,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  the  Bumei^  and,  most  fiunous  of 
aD,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnsou.  In  the  Thrales'  townhouse  and 
Stieatham  villa  the  lexicographer  for  sixteen  years  found,  says 
BoswcU,  'all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  ot  life,  his  melan- 
dioly  was  diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits  lessened  by  associa- 
tioa  with  an  agreeable  and  well-ordered  fiunily.'  Her  husband 
dying  in  1 781,  Mn.  Thrale  settled  with  her  four  daughters  at 
IBtaih,  where  in  1784  she  married  an  Italian  music-master, 
Gabriele  P.,  to  thegreat  disgust  of  Johnson,  and  indeed  of  all 
her  frienda.  At  Fk>rence,  where  sne  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  founders  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  School,  she  lost  her 
second  husband  (1809),  and  returning  to  England,  died  at  Clifton, 
May  2, 1822.  Besides  her  Amedota  (1786)  and  Letters  (1788)  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  she  published  a  vast  number  of  long-for]p>tten 
worksb  See  A.  Hayward's  Autobiography^  Letters^  and  Ltterary 
Rtmams  of  Mrs.  P,  (t86i),  and  R.  O.  Masson*s  Afrs.  Thrale^ 
the  FritnaofDr.  Johnson^  in  Maemillan^s  Magasme  (1876). 

Pipa  or  Sarlnam  Toads,  a  genus  oi  Amphibia  belonging 
to  the  Frog  order  {Anonra),  but  to  a  distinct  family  {PlpSla)i 
In  this  group  the  head  is  broad  and  triangular,  and  die  snout 
somewhat  pointed  and  prominent.  No  teeth  exist  in  the  genus 
P.,  and  the  tongue  is  absent  The  eyes  are  placed  close  to  the 
south,  and  the  legs  are  extremely  powerfiil,  the  toes  of  the  hind 
feet  bong  completely  webbed.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
SmiBMmt<md{Plpa  Americana),  An  allied  species  (Z>0r(KAR6lni) 
occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  P.  a  most  curious  habit 
saaiks  the  lemale.    In  the  back  are  excavated  a  number  of  shal- 
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low  pits  or  cells,  and  the  eggs  on  being  deposited  by  the  female 
are  placed  by  the  male  in  these  cells.  The  young  undergo  their 
metamorphosis  within  the  cells  in  the  mother's  back,  and 
emerge  therefrom  as  the  perfect  animals  in  about  eighty-two 
days.  The  P.  is  about  7  inches  in  length.  Its  skm  u  warty, 
and  of  a  brownish-olive  tint. 

Pipe,  a  wine  and  oil  measure  of  capad^,  the  value  of  which 
varies  not  only  vrith  the  country  or  locality,  but  also  with  the 
kind  of  wine.  Thus  a  P.  of  port  contains  1 14  imperial  gallons ; 
a  P.  of  sherry,  108 ;  and  a  P.  of  Madeira,  92.  The  ordinary 
English  P.  or  butt  is  equivalent  to  105  imperud  gallons. 

Pipeolaj,  a  variety  of  fine  plastic  day  used,  on  account  of 
its  fi«edom  from  colouring  impurities,  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco-pipes  and  fine  pottery.  It  is  procured  in  considerable 
quantities  m  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Cornwall,  in  K«gim«^<i. 

Pipe-Piali  {Syngnathus\  a  genus  of  Tdeostean  fishes  bdong- 
ing  to  the  sub-order  LephobranchH  (q.  v.),  and  nearly  allied  to 
attt  IlippocamOus  or  Sea-horse  (q.  v.).  They  have  lone  slender 
bodies,  and  derive  their  popular  name  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  iaws  to  a  pipe.  The  dorsal  fin  is  single  and  is  set  fiur  back 
in  the  body,  and  the  anal  fin  is  small  or  may  be  wanting  alto- 
gether. As  in  the  sea-horses,  the  males  have  a  pouch  near  the 
anus  in  which  the  young  are  hatched,  and  afterwards  protected 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  gill  aperture  is  smidl  and  cir- 
cukr.  Of  the  P.^F.  the  S,  acus  or  Great  P.-F.  is  a  good 
example.  It  occurs  on  the  British  coasts,  and  attains  a  length 
of  15  or  18  inche%  but  larger  specimens  are  not  uncommon.  Its 
colour  is  a  pale  brown,  diversified  with  dark  cross  bars.  The 
snake  P.-F.  (£  angmneus)  attains  a  length  of  14  Inches.  Its 
body  is  more  slender  than  in  the  preceding  spedes,  uid  it  has 
the  doml  fin  placed  forward  on  the  body.  The  food  consists  of 
small  crustaceans  and  other  animals. 

Another  group  of  fishes  named  P.-F.  is  the  family  Fisttdariifa, 
of  which  the  F.  tabaccariay  or  tobacco  P.-F.,  is  a  good  example. 
Thev  also  have  a  long  snout,  and  are  in  some  respects  allied  to 
the  Mullets,  &c. 

Pipera'oeao,  or  the  Pepper  (q.  v.)  family,  is  a  natural  order 
of  dicotyledonous,  erect,  or  dimbing  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  arti* 
culated  stems,  simple  leaves  often  of  a  fleshy  texture,  sooall  flowers 
without  perianth,  arranged  in  a  spiked  or  racemose  manner,  and 
fruit  small,  berry-like,  and  one-seeded.  The  number  of  spedes 
is  about  600^  found  in  the  hottest  countries  of  both  hemispheres. 
Many  are  natives  of  America;  those  with  succulent  loives  growing 
in  dry,  rocky  ground,  whilst  others  are  epiphytes.  Fifir  is  the 
prinapal  ^enus.  Some  of  the  Feperomia  are  cultivatai  as  objects 
of  curiosity  in  stove-houses.  Artanthe  furnishes  the  Matico 
(q.  v.)  of  tne  Peruvians.  The  properties  of  the  order  are  pun* 
gent,  acrid,  and  aromatic ;  some  are  narcotic  and  astringent 

Pip'eriiie  (CiyH]«NOi),  a  colourless^  sometimes  jreUowish, 
crystallisable  alkaloid,  extracted  from  pepper  by  boiling  with 
alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  reaidily  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Pipei,  or  TubM,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  or  water, 
and  for  numerous  other  purposes,  are,  m  a  social  and  sanitary 
point  of  view,  as  wdl  as  in  engineering  relations,  of  great  import- 
ance^ and  the  industries  connected  vnth  thdr  manufacture  are 
extensive  and  varied.  Bdng  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses, they  are  fabricated  of  many  materials,  such  as  india-rubber, 
leather,  earthenware,  lead,  brass,  copper,  cast  iron,  and  malleable 
iron,  and  other  metals.  They  are  also  in  consequence  manu- 
factured in  many  different  ways,  and  they  moreover  vary  in  size 
from  P.  of  a  very  minute  bore  up  to  castings  of  4  feet  in  diameter. 
Here  attention  will  only  be  directed  to  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  manufacture  of  P.  and  T.  for  gas  and  water  supply.  The 
'  mains '  or  leading  P.  for  both  gas  and  water  are  made  of  iron, 
cast  iron  being  most  commonly  adopted,  but  in  the  case  of  gas 
malleable  iron  P.  are  also  much  employed.  For  internal  dr« 
culation  of  gas  and  water,  lead  P.  are  generally  employed. 
These  three  varieties  will  be  briefly  describra.  Cast  iron  P.  are 
made  with  great  accuracy  and  despatch  by  means  of  the  pipe- 
moulding  madiine  introduced  and  patented  in  1846  by  Mr.  l). 
Y.  Stewart,  of  Glasgow.  The  essence  of  Mr.  Stewart's  inven- 
tion consists  in  having  the  P.  cast  in  a  vertical  or  upright  position, 
whereby  a  much  more  solid,  uniform,  and  equal  casting  is  secured 
than  by  making  a  horizontal  casting,  in  which  inevitably  the 
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under  part  of  the  pipe  would  be  thicker,  more  solid,  and  stronger 
than  the  upper  part.  At  the  same  time  the  mould  and  curve 
are  made  much  quicker  and  with  greater  nicety  in  Mr.  Stewart's 
apparatus  than  was  possible  in  the  earlier  process  of  pipe-casting. 
In  casting  P.  the  sockets  are  usually  cast '  down*  or  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  moulding  machine,  whereby  a  sound  solid  socket  is 
secured.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe,  a  piece  of  about  8  or 
9  inches  is  cut  after  casting,  and  thus  a  sound  pipe  is  secured. 
Ordinary  P.  are  cast  in  1 2* feet  lengths  ;  but  those  of  lai^e  dia- 
meter, such  as  the  Glasgow  4-foot  supply  pipe,  are  only  9  feet 
long.  MalUabU  iron  P.  are  of  two  main  classes,  butt-welded 
and  lap-welded,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  their  joints 
are  dosed.  The  iron  for  malleable  P.  is  received  in  the  form  of 
plates  of  the  reouired  length  and  thickness.  It  is  cut  into  strips 
of  a  breadth  sufficient  for  the  diameter  of  the  tube  to  be  made, 
and  these  strios  are  known  as  '  skelps.'  These  skelps  are  heated 
to  a  welding  neat ;  one  end  is  beaten  into  a  semicircular  form, 
and  the  whole  strip  is  then  drawn  through  between  a  pair  of  rolls, 
the  opening  between  which  is  a  circle  corresponding  to  the 
external  diameter  of  the  tube  to  be  made.  Thus  the  edges  of 
the  skelp  are  forced  together,  and  a  joint  sufficient  to  resist  a 
moderate  internal  pressure  b  formed.  In  lap-welded  P.  the 
skelps  have  bevelled  edges,  and  are  first  drawn  into  an  oval 
form,  one  edge  overlapping  the  other.  The  tube  is  reheated, 
a  mandril  is  inserted,  and  the  weld  completed  by  hammering  ; 
after  which  the  circular  form  is  given  to  the  tube  by  passing  it 
between  circular  rolls.  Such  pipes  are  used  for  steam  boilers, 
and  in  other  positions  where  they  are  subject  to  great  pressure. 
Lead  P.,  such  as  used  by  plumbers  and  gasfitters,  are  made  in 
continuous  lengths  by  a  peculiar  process.  The  metal  is  melted, 
and  in  the  mc^ten  condition  it  is  forced  by  hydraulic  pressure 
through  an  annular  aperture.  This  aperture  represents  the  dia- 
meter and  the  thickness  of  the  pipe  to  be  made.  The  metal  is 
brought  to  that  condition  in  which,  while  it  is  possible  to  force 
it  through  the  aperture,  immediately  it  emerges  it  is  sufficiently 
solidified  to  retam  the  tubular  shape  it  assumes  by  being  forced 
through  the  opening.  Consequently  a  continuous  stream  of 
finished  tube  is  forced  upwards  by  the  apparatus,  the  length  of 
the  pipe  made  being  onlv  limited  by  the  quantity  of  metal 
operated  on  and  the  weight  of  the  pipe  formed.  P.  of  7  or  8 
inches  gauge  are  thus  made,  but  the  greater  propoition  of  ItaA 
P.  are  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 

Pipe-Sticks.    See  Tobacco-Pipss. 

Pipl  is  the  astringent  pod  of  Caiolpina  Pipai^  sometimes 
though  rarely  exported  from  the  W.  India  Islands  for  tanning 
purposes.  When  (as  more  frequently  happens)  it  comes  inter- 
mixed with  Pivi-divi  (^.  v.)  it  detracts  from  the  market  value  of 
the  import  P.  is  a  straight  pod,  whilst  that  of  divi-divi  is  curved 
like  the  letter  S. 

Pipit,  the  name  of  several  Insestorial  birds  belonging  to  the 
DeHtirostral  section  of  the  order,  and  allied  to  the  Wagtails 
(a.  v.)  or  MotaciUina.  Of  the  pipiu  the  best  known  are  the 
Meadow  P.  (Antkus  praiensis)  and  the  Tree  P.  (A,  arhereus). 
The  Rock  P.  (A.  aquatiem)  and  Richard's  P.  (A,  Hicardi)  are 
also  well-known  species.  The  Meadow  P.  or  Meadow  Titling  is 
a  British  bird,  attaining  a  length  of  6  inches.  It  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour  tinted  with  olive.  The  wings  are  dark-brown, 
the  under  part  brownish  white.  Tliis  bird  is  termed  the 
'  Mosscheeper '  in  England,  and  the  *  Wekeen '  in  Ireland.  The 
latler  name  is  derived  from  its  note.  It  occurs  in  the  N.  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  found  in  India  and  Japan.  The  eggs 
number  from  four  to  six,  and  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  The 
Tree  P.  arrives  in  Britain  in  April,  and  leaves  in  September — 
this  bird,  unlike  the  preceding  species,  being  migratory.  It  is 
larger  than  the  Meadow  P.,  but  dotely  resembles  it  in  colour. 
Its  hinder  claws  are  smalL 

.'.    See  Giuuo  RoMANa 
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Pipp'in  is  a  name  that  has  long  been  current  for  certain 
varieties  of  apples,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
alljr  applied  to  superior  forms  raised  direct  from  pips  or  seeds. 
It  IS,  however,  recently  suggested  that  it  may  have  had  reference 
to  the  white  dots  on  the  fruit.  Ribston  P.,  Golden  P.,  and 
Newtown  P.,  are  familiar  examples. 

Pipp'in  (Fr.  P^n\  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Prankish  Empire, 
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and  to  which  belonged  the  Karoling  princes.  P.  of  TA^ti^^n 
(near  liege)  was  mayor  of  the  palace  (major  domns)  in  Austrasia 
under  King  Dagobert  I.  (628-638).  After  the  death  of  Theodorik 
II.,  P.  and  Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Metz,  representing  the  lay  and 
spiritual  aristocracies  respectively,  were  put  forward  by  the 
leudes  to  counteract  the  ambitious  designs  of  Brunhild.  After  her 
fall  their  friendship  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Amulfs  son 
Ansegisel  to  P.'s  daughter  Begga.  P.  died  in  639,  and  was  sue- 
ceed^  by  his  son  Grimoald,  who  was  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
King  Sigebert  of  Austrasia.  On  Sigebert  s  death  (656)  Grim- 
oald, after  banishing  Sigebert's  son  to  an  Irish  monastery,  at- 
tempted to  set  his  own  son  upon  the  throne,  but  in  a  rising  of 
the  leudes  both  he  and  his  son  were  taken  and  sent  to  Hlodowig 
II.,  King  of  Neustria,  by  whom  they  were  put  to  death.  Yet 
the  P.  family  continued  rich  and  powerful. — P.  of  Heristal 
(on  the  Maas,  between  Maastricht  and  Li^),  son  of  Ansegixl 
and  Begga,  and  his  cousin  Martin  were  in  678  chosen  Anstiasian 
mayors  of  the  palace,  and  leaders  of  the  Austrasian  people 
against  Ebroin,  major  domus  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy.  After 
the  murder  of  Martin  by  Ebroin,  P.'s  power  was  the  less  re- 
stricted, especially  as  the  throne  of  Austrasia  had  stood  unoccu- 
pied from  678.  He  was  now  not  merely  mayor  of  the  palace, 
out '  Duke  of  the  Franks '  (Dux  Francorum),  Ebroin  died  in 
681,  and  P.  was  repeatedly  called  to  take  part  in  the  struggles 
of  parties  in  Neustria.  At  length,  in  687,  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Testry,  in  the  Vermandois,  over  Berthar,  mayor  of 
the  palace  to  Theodoric  III.,  King  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy, 
whom  he  now  set  up  as  king  over  Austrasia  also,  so  that  the 
whole  Prankish  Empire  was  again  united.  Under  i\\e  fainiarUs 
Theodoric  and  his  successors,  P.  ruled  the  whole  Fraiuush  race 
in  Austrasia  as  duke,  in  Neustria  and  Burgundy  as  mayor  of  the 
palace.  After  many  wars  with  the  Allemans,  the  Bavarians, 
and  the  Frisians,  he  died  in  714,  bequeathing  his  power  to  hia 
grandson  Theodebald,  a  child  of  six  years,  out  in  three  years 
the  child  was  dead,  and  Karl  Martel  (a.  v.),  a  natural  son  of  P., 
became  duke  of  the  Austrasian  Franks. — P.  tlie  Short,  so 
called  from  his  stature,  was  the  younger  of  the  two  legiUmate 
sons  of  Karl  Martel,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (741) 
received  dominion  over  Neustria,  Burgundy,  and  Provence,  while 
to  Karlmann,  the  elder,  fell  Austrasia,  with  Suabia  and  Thnrin* 
gja.  For  seven  years  the  Prankish  throne  had  remained  unoccu- 
pied, when  in  743  Karlmann  and  P.  placed  on  it  Hilderik  IIL, 
last  of  the  Merwing  kings.  In  his  name  the  brothers  ruled, 
each  in  his  district,  under  the  old  title  of  mayors  of  the  palace, 
and  as  '  dukes  and  princes  of  the  Franks '  {duces  et  prineipes 
Francorum),  like  their  father  and  grandfather.  After  six  years 
of  successful  rule  in  peace  and  war,  Karlmann  grew  weary  of  the 
world,  and  built  a  cloister  for  himself  on  Mount  Soracte,  26 
miles  to  the  N.  of  Rome,  which,  later  on,  he  left  for  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Benedict,  on  Monte  Casino.  His  son  and  successor 
Drago  was  soon  set  aside,  and  P.  became  sole  duke  of  the  Franks. 
There  was  now  but  one  step  between  him  and  the  throne.  With 
the  consent  of  the  leudes  he  sent  to  Rome  Burkhard,  Bishop 
of  Wurzburg,  and  Fulrad,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  his  chaplain, 
and  in  752  they  returned  with  the  reply  of  Pope  Zachary  to 
P.'s  question,  Whether  or  not  it  were  a  good  thing  that  in  the 
Prankish  kingdom  there  should  be  kings  who  had  not  the  royal 
power?  The  Pope's  reply  was,  *  He  who  has  the  power,  ought 
also  to  have  the  name,  of  king ; '  and  a  clause  appended  ran 
thus : — '  If  you  will  smite  the  Lombard,  we  will  transfer  to 
you  the  seignorial  rights  once  belonging  to  the  emperors,  and 
now  in  abeyance.'  P.  then  deposed  Hilderik,  and  placed 
him  in  the  convent  of  St  Omer,  where  in  two  years  he  died. 
And  now  P.,  the  choice  of  the  leudes  and  the  people,  was 
crowned  and  anointed  king  by  the  famous  BoniBice  (q.  v.)  at 
Soissons  (752).  The  year  following,  Ataulf  ( Adolphus),  King  of 
the  Lombards,  having  seized  Raveima  and  marched  on  Rome, 
Pope  Stephen  II.  (or  III.)  fled  over  the  Alps  to  ask  the  help  of 
P.,  who  received  him  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  was  re- 
crowned  by  the  holy  father  in  Rheims  Cathedral  with  the  noct 
sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Church  (754).  P.  and  hia  sons  Kazl 
and  Karlmann  were  named  '  Patricians  of  Rome,'  the  royal  title 
being  henceforth  Rex  Francorum  it  Patricius  Romantrum^  and 
excommunication  was  threatened  against  all  who  at  any  time 
should  withdraw  aUtt:iance  from  their  dynas^.  Crossing  the 
Alps,  P.  overcame  the  Lombard,  and  deprived  him  oT  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  he  presented  to  the  *Pope 
and  the  Republic  of   Rome'  (755).      From  this  '  dooatioQ 
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of  P.*  dates  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  No 
sooner  had  the  Franks  retired  than  Ataolf  again  took  courage 
and  adyanced  on  Rome.  P.  retnmed  to  Italy,  and  enforced 
another  peace  (756),  in  which  Atanlf  pledged  himself  to  pay  him 
tribote,  and  yielded  the  Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis  (com- 
prising Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Sinigaglia,  and  Ancona),  which 
were  confirmed  to  the  Pope.  P.  now  bent  all  his  eneigies  to 
the  consolidation  of  his  empire.  To  this  end  his  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  bishops  g^reatly  contributed.  In  ei^ht  years  he 
had  to  repress  repeated  risings  in  Gascony  and  Aquitaine,  till  in 
768  Waiffer,  their  leader,  was  betrayed  and  slain.  After  a  seven 
years*  siege  the  Arabs  were  driven  from  their  capital,  Narbonne, 
and  Gaul  was  free  of  the  Saracen  (759).  Odilo,  Duke  of  the 
Bavarians,  who  had  married  Hiltrude,  daughter  of  Karl  Martel, 
had  in  741  made  himself  independent,  but  was  in  743  vanc^uished 
by  P.  and  Karlmann.  His  son  and  successor,  Thassilo,  on 
attaining  majority  (757),  swore  allegiance  to  P.  at  Compile ; 
bat  during  the  wars  in  Aquitaine  he  freed  himself  of  the  Prank- 
ish yoke.  After  dividing  his  empire  between  his  sons  Karl  the 
Great  (q.  v.)  and  Karlmann,  P.  died  at  Paris,  24th  September  768^ 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. — P.,  second  son  of  Kiurl  the  Great, 
bom  776,  was  anointed  by  the  Pope  King  of  the  Lombards, 
acted  as  temporary  Governor  of  ludy,  and  died  in  8ia — ^P., 
second  son  oi  Hlodwig  the  Pious,  was  appointed  by  his  father 
King  of  Aquitaine  (815),  and  played  an  important  part  in  the 
dvil  war  between  his  father  and  his  brothers,  till  his  death  (De- 
cember 838),  when  Hlodwig  gave  his  dominions  to  his  other  son, 
Karl  the  Bald.  The  people  of  Aquitaine,  however,  supported 
P.  the  Younger,  a  son  of  the  former  kin^,  who^  after  changing 
fortunes,  was  betrayed  to  Karl  the  Bald  m  864,  who  cast  nim 
into  prison,  where  he  died.  See  Gfrorer,  Gachichte  dir  ost-  und 
wtstjrankischin  JCardinger  (2  vols.  Freiburg,  1848) ;  Thierry, 
Rieiis  da  tern  ft  Mtrcvin^UfU  (Par.  1839);  Warnkonig  and 
Gerard,  HUtoire  da  Carolingiau  (2  vols.  Brus.  1862) ;  Bonnell, 
Die  Anjangt  da  Karolingischin  Houses  (BerL  1866)  ;  Kitchin's 
History  of  Fratue  (voL  i.  1873). 

Piquet  (Fr.),  a  game  of  cards  requiring  the  court-cards, 
the  ace,  the  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven  of  each  suit,  and 
played  between  two  persons.  After  dealing  the  cards  in 
twos  till  each  player  has  twelve,  the  rest,  a  tsuon  or  stock  of 
eight,  are  laid  on  the  table.  The  older  hand  (the  dealer  is  the 
700D^r)t  must  then  lay  aside  from  one  to  five  of  his  cards^ 

3'ecttne  the  poorest,  and  regularly  replacing  them  from  the 
on.  liis  opponent  similarly  '  discards,^  but  only  if  he  chooses. 
Tricks  are  then  taken  in  the  usual  way  by  the  superior  cards  of 
the  same  suit,  the  ace  being  higher  than  the  king,  the  king  than 
the  queen,  &c.  In  reckoning  what  is  called  the  point,  the  ace 
counts  eleven,  the  king,  queen,  and  knave  ten  each,  and  the 
plain  cards  accordinfr  to  the  number  of  pips.  The  number  of 
points  in  each  game  is  ico^  and  50  saves  the  lurch.  The  score 
is  made  up  by  redconing  carte-blanche,  the  point,  the  sequence, 
the  quatorze,  the  cards,  and  the  capot  Carte-blanche  is  the 
name  of  a  haod  which  contains  no  picture-cards,  and  counts  xo 
points^  The  point  goes  to  the  player  who  has  the  greatest 
number  of  cards  in  any  one  suit,  or  if  both  hands  are  thus  alike, 
the  best  hand  of  the  two  high  suits,  counting' aces  eleven,  face- 
cards  ten  each,  and  plain  cards  according  to  the  number  of  pips. 
The  higher  hand  scores  the  number  of  cards  in  his  fullest  suit. 
Sequence  is  the  greatest  number  of  consecutive  cards  in  any  one 
suit ;  should  the  two  players  have  an  equal  number,  however, 
the  winner  is  he  whose  sequence  begins  with  the  highest  card. 
The  sequence  of  three  cards  counts  3,  of  four  cards  4,  of  five  15, 
of  six  i6»  of  seven  17,  &c.  For  quatorze,  four  equal  honour- 
cards,  the  highest  scores  4 ;  if  there  is  no  set  of  four,  the  highest 
set  of  three  scores  3,  &c.  Each  player  counts  I  for  each  lead,  and 
the  second  player  counts  i  if  he  takes  a  trick.  The  larger  number 
of  tricks  gives  10  for  '  cards;'  the  whole  tricks  fislling  to  one 
player  gives  40  additional  or  '  capot'  If  the  first  player  makes 
a9  by  preliminary  scores,  and  i  by  first  lead,  he  counts 
30  more  by '  pique,'  and  if  his  first  score  comes  up  30  before  his 
lead,  he  scores  60  more  by  're-pique.'  There  are^  however, 
other  ways  of  scoring. 

Piquet,  or  Picket,  is  the  name  given  to  a  small  military 
outpost,  placed  to  watch  against  surprises,  and  to  oppose  recon* 
noitring  parties  of  the  enemy. 

Piqni-Work  (Fr.  piquS,  'pricked '),  a  term  applied  to  very 
minute  inlays  of  metal  and  sometimes  of  stained  ivory  in  surfaces 


of  wood,  bone,  and  ivorv.    It  is  often  seen  on  German  powder* 
flasks  of  the  17th  and  loth  centuries. 

Pir'aoy  (firom  pirate;  Lat  pimta^  Gr.  peiratis,  'one  who 
attempts '  to  seize  vessels).  This  being  a  crime  by  the  law  of  aU 
nations,  a  piratical  ship  may  be  captured  by  the  vessel  of  any  State, 
and  the  pirates  may  be  brought  to  trial  within  its  territorial  juris- 
diction. By  the  law  of  England,  simple  P.  is  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  a  minor  term ;  but  if  there  has 
oeen  any  dangerous  wound  inflicted  or  murder  caused  by  the 
act,  the  penalty  is  death.  Persons  engaged  in  the  African  slave 
trade  are  by  statute  guilty  of  P.,  and  treaties  in  accordance  have 
been  entered  into  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria  have  declared  the  same 
law. 


I'uB,  a  seaport  of  Greece,  7  miles  W.S.W.  of  Athens  by 
rail,  has  five  churches,  three  schools,  an  exchange  (1873),  and 
extensive  waterworks  (1876).  In  1873  there  were  twenty-five 
factories,  emplojring  2500  hands,  iron-foundries,  steam  flour- 
mills,  glassworks,  cotton  and  silk  mills.  The  workmen  at  the 
Bonlanachi  pottery  are  mostly  natives  of  Staffordshire.  Exclu- 
sive of  coasters,  there  entered  (1876}  1064  vessels,  of  547,118 
tons^  and  cleared  1049,  of  541,989  tons.  The  exports  (lead, 
zinc,  and  calamine)  amounted  in  that  year  to  ;f  5 11,503;  the 
imports  (coal,  coke,  iron,  spirits,  and  manufactured  goods)  to 
£q%'^210.  Pop.  (187 1 )  10,963.  The  P.  was  also  the  harbour 
ot  ancient  Athens  (q.  v.),  with  which  it  was  connected  by  the 
'  Long  Walls/  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  The  present 
town  IS  wholly  modem,  dating  only  from  1835. 

Pira'no^  a  seaport  of  the  Austrian  nuurkgrafdom  of  Istria, 
finely  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Largone,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Trieste. 
It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  a  rathhaus,  Minorite  convent,  and 
an  old  castle  standing  amid  olive  groves.  It  afibrds  safe  anchor- 
age, has  several  dooiyards,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce, chiefly  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  salt     Pop.  (1870)  7691. 


or  Pirai  (Serreualmus  Piraya\  a  Teleostean  fish 
formerly' ranked  with  the  salmon  genus,  but  separated  from  that 
group,  and  distinguished  by  triangular  flat-edged  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  these  organs  being  disposed  in  a  linear  series.  The 
body  is  more  compressed  than  in  the  salmon,  and  the  abdo- 
men is  serrated.  This  fish  occurs  in  the  rivers  of  Brazil  and 
Guiana.  It  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  voracious,  and  to  occur  in 
great  dioals.  The  Indians  are  said — but  the  statement  like 
others  relating  to  the  voracity  of  these  fishes  requires  verifi- 
cation— to  pkce  their  dead  in  the  rivers  inhabited  by  the  P. 
wiUi  the  result  that  the  flesh  is  cleaned  from  the  bones  and  the 
bones  obtained  for  burial  in  the  space  of  a  single  night  The 
P.  attains  a  length  of  a  foot  or  more.  Its  teeth  are  used  by 
the  Indians  in  the  manufacture  of  arrows  and  other  oflisnsive 
weapons.  The  fish  is  captured  by  the  aid  of  hook  and  line,  and 
also  shot  by  means  of  arrows. 

Pir'masene  ('  Sancti  Pirminii  Sedes*),  a  town  of  S.  W.  Ger- 
many, in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  37  miles  W.S.W,  of  Speyer, 
with  manufactures  of  shoes,  musical  instruments,  leather,  straw 
hats,  and  glassware.    Pop.  (1875)  8563. 


,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  situated  on  the  left 

bank  of  £e  Elbe,  1 1  miles  S.E.  of  Dresden  by  rail.  It  has  eight 
churches,  important  river  traffic,  large  sandstone  quarries,  and 
manufactures  woollens,  hosiery,  earthenware,  and  beet-suear. 
Its  former  citadel,  Sonmnstan,  is  now  a  lunatic  asylum.  Near 
P.  the  Saxon  army  was  forced  to  capitulate  (15th  October  1756) 
at  the  b^;inning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.    Pop.  (1875)  10,581. 


^ 


,  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  cities  of  Italy,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  lies  in  a  fertile  valley  on  both 
Danks  of  the  river  Amo,  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  12 
N.N.W.  of  Leghorn  by  rail.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  with  five 
towers  about  4}  miles  in  circumference,  and  divided  into^  two 
unequal  parts  bjr  the  Amo^  which  is  crossed  by  three  fine  bridges 
besides  tne  railwav  bridge,  and  along  both  bsmks  of  which  runs 
the  Lung*  Amo,  the  finest  and  most  freauented  street  On  the 
N.  side  of  this  street  are  the  chief  hotels,  and  here  every  three 
years,  on  the  XTth  June,  the  famous  illumination,  La  Luminara, 
takes  place.  P.  has  broad,  level,  and  well-paved  streets,  and 
several  fine  squares,  of  which  the  most  central  is  Piazza  dei 
Cavalieri,  the  foram  of  the  ancient  republic,  in  which  is  a  colossal 
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marble  statue  of  the  Grand  Dnke  Cosmo,  of  1596.  It  also 
contains  the  church  of  S.  Stefanodi  Cai^eri  (1565-96),  adorned 
with  Turkish  trophies,  ceiling  paintings  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
and  the  largest  organ  in  Italy  ;  and  a  palace,  on  the  site  of  the 
•  Tower  of  Hunger  *  (properljr  Torre  dei  Gualandi  alie  Sette  Vtt), 
rendered  famous  by  Dante,  m  which  Count  Ugolino,  his  sons, 
and  nephews,  were  starved  to  death  for  treason  in  1288.  In 
the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  town  is  the  Piazza  di  S.  Caterina — an 
oval,  surrounded  with  acacias  and  plane-trees,  and  embellished 
with  a  statue  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.,  erected  in  1832, 
and  containing  the  church  of  S.  Caterina,  erected  in  1253.  In 
the  N.W.  quarter  is  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  which  has  the  finest 
buildings  in  P. ;  among  these  is  the  Cathedral,  erected  in  1063, 
and  consecrated  by  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in  11 18.  It  is  a  basilica, 
in  the  Tuscan  style,  with  nave  and  double  aisles,  and  transept 
flanked  with  aisles,  312  feet  long,  106  feet  broad,  and  covered 
with  an  elliptical  dome  over  the  centre.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
white  marble,  and  is  very  rich  in  works  of  art  The  Baptistery, 
or  Church  of  St.  John,  opposite  the  Cathedral,  was  begun  m 
1 153  and  completed  in  1278.  It  is  circular,  loi  feet  in  diiuneter, 
and  covered  with  a  conical  dome  190  feet  high,  restored  in 
1856.  The  campanile  or  belfry,  begun  1 174,  completed  1350, 
rises  in  eight  storeys,  surrounded  by  half- columns  and  six 
colonnades.  It  is  179  feet  high,  and  from  its  deflection  from 
the  perpendicular  of  13  feet,  is  called  the  Leaning  Tower,  It 
has  a  staircase  of  294  steps,  and  contains  seven  bells.  In  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city  is  the  Campo  Santo,  or  burial-ground, 
laid  out  118&-1200,  to  which  fifly-tnree  shiploads  of  earth  were 
brought  from  Mount  Calvary.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  cloistered 
structure  in  the  Gothic-Tuscan  style,  the  whole  forming  a  paral- 
lelogram. Three  chapels  adjoin  it,  rich  in  paintings  otthe  Tus- 
can school  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  P.  has  altogether  more 
than  seventy  churches,  among  which,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, mav  be  specially  noted  those  of  S.  Francesco,  S.  Michele  in 
Borgo,in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  c.,  S.  Nicola,  founded  in  1000, 
S.  Maria  della  Spina,  in  the  French  Gothic  style,  erected  1230,  and 
rebuilt  on  a  difierent  site  1874,  and  S.  Paolo  a  Ripa  d*Amo,  of  the 
I2th  c.  The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  founded  bv  Napoleon, 
contains  many  fine  paintings  of  the  early  Pisan  and  Florentine 
schools.  La  Sapienza,  the  University,  founded  about  1 160,  was 
famous  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  now  60  professors  and 
600  students.  The  building  dates  from  1493,  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^c  Re- 
naissance court,  with  a  statue  of  Galileo,  who  was  bom  at  P.  in 
1564,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  here  in  1610. 
It  has  a  library  of  50^000  volumes,  and  many  rare  manuscripts, 
also  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  a  botanic  garden,  founded 
in  1544.  About  3}  miles  from  P.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monti 
Pisani,  are  the  Bagni  di  San  Giuliano,  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  still  frequented  in  summer.  The  water  in  the  springs  varies 
in  temperature  from  82*  F.  to  104*  F.  The  baths  and  ue  mild 
climate  which  P.  enjoys  attract  many  visitors  and  patients  suf- 
fering from  pulmonary  complaints.  P.  manufactures  soap,  straw- 
paper,  and  glass.  The  pop.,  which  in  the  13th  c.  amounted  to 
150,000,  is  given  by  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  (1878)  at  23,906. 

P.  (Lat  /V>ir),  an  ancient  Etruscan  city,  became  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  i8a  It  was  named  by  Augustus,  Colonia  Julia 
Pisana,  and  during  the  Empire  was  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance ;  but  the  only  traces  ot  Roman  power  which  remain  are 
a  few  remains  of  baths  (Bagni  di  Nerone)  near  Porta  Lucca. 
Early  in  the  nth  c.  P.  had  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
cities  of  Italv.  In  1025  the  Pisans  drove  the  Saracens  out  of 
Sardinia,  and  colonised  the  island.  They  defeated  them  in  1030 
and  1089  at  Tunis,  and  in  1063  destroyed  their  fleet  at  Palermo. 
In  1 1 14  they  conquered  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  shared  in 
the  commercial  prosperity  that  the  Italian  maritime  cities 
enjoyed  after  the  Crusades.  During  the  X2th  c  their  power 
was  at  its  height,  and  they  fought  many  victorious  battles 
both  by  land  and  sea,  taking  Majorca  from  the  Saracen 
pirates,  and  defeating  Lucca  after  a  long-continued  struggle. 
In  this  war  Florence  was  the  ally  of  P.,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  Siena,  which  took  the  other  side.  P.  adhered 
to  the  putT  of  the  Ghibellines,  and  suffered  severely  in  the 
struggle  with  Genoa,  being  disastrously  defeated  by  the  Genoese 
in  1284  off  the  island  of  Meloria,  the  scene  of  its  victory  over 
the  Genoese  fleet  forty-three  ^ears  before.  From  this  blow  P, 
never  recovered.  It  lost  Corsica  in  1300,  and  Sardinia  in  1320, 
and  becoming  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  fell  under  Cas- 
iiucci,  A^nello,  Gian-Galeazzo,  and  lastly  Gabriello  Visconti, 
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who  sold  it  to  Florence  in  X406.    The  resistance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  ineffectual,  and  manv  of  them  left  the  city,  all  the 
trade  and  wealth  of  which  had  passed  away  with  its  indepoi- 
dence.     Its  liberty  was  restored  by  Charles  VIIL  of  France, 
after  ninety  years  of  Florentine  rule.     The  inhabitants  resisted 
many  attempts  of  the  Florentines  to  regain  the  city,  being  helped 
by  Genoa,  Siena,  and  Lucca,  but  in  1509  the  Florentines  bribed 
Louis  XII.  of  France  to  withhold  his  aid,  and  after  a  siege 
which  had  lasted  intermittently  for  fifteen  3rears,  captured  £e 
city.     Once  more,  though  the  conqueror's  terms  were  easy, 
thousands  of  the  high-spirited  Pisans  voluntarily  left  their  homes 
rather  than  submit  to  the  hated  jroke.     From  this  time  it  con- 
tinued subject  to  Florence.    It  finally  came,  vrith  the  rest  of 
Tuscany,  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  x86a     See  Nistri,  Guidadi 
wP.  (Pisa,  1845) ;  Rohault  de  Fleury,  Les  Monuments  de  Pueau 
Moyen  Age  (Par.  1866,  with  Atlas) ;  and  £.  Valtancoli-Monta* 
zio,  Annalidi  P,  (Lucca,  1842-45). 

Pisa,  Council  of,  a  council  held  at  Pisa  in  1409,  to  end  the 
schism  which  had  distracted  the  Western  Church,  and  to  decide   | 
on  the  claims  of  the  two  rival  Popes,  or,  as  Gibbon  finely  puts 
it,  '  to  heal  the  wounds  and  restore  the  monarchy  of  the  Charch.' 
These  were  Benedict  XIII.,  the  creature  of  the  French  King, 
and  Gregory  XII.,  successor  of  Innocent  VIL    Both  agreed  to 
a  general  council,  but  both  did  everythin|r  in  their  power  to 
prevent  its  meeting.    However,  the  cardmals  of  each  party 
united  in  summoning  it,  and  Benedict  and  Gregory  were  cited 
to  attend,  but  neither  appeared  in  person.      The  council  was 
opened,  March  25,   1409,  with  22  cardinals,  12  archbishops, 
and  80  bishops,  and  with  the  representatives  of  12  archbishops 
and  102  bishops.    The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  Benedict 
and  Gregory  were  both  deposed,  and  a  new  Pope,  who  took  the 
name  of  Alexander  V.,  was  elected.    The  Council  of  P.,  as  also 
those  of  Constance  and  Basel,  is  appealed  to  by  those  who 
believe  a  general  council  to  be  superior  to  a  Pop^  but  the  Ultra- 
montanes  deny  that  any  precedent  has  been  established,  asserting 
that  the  means  resorted  to  in  special  emergencies  cannot  be 
allowed  to  regulate  the  course  of  ordinary  afiairs. 

Pis'cictilttire  is  the  art  of  breeding  fishes  artificially.    Most 
writers  agree  in  assigning  its  origin  to  Uie  Chinese,  a  supposition 
supported  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  practised  in 
a  most  scientific  and  advanced  fashion  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
We  know  that  the  Romans  attained  great  proficiency  in  some 
phases  of  the  art  of  P.     Various  accounts  of  their  piscicultnral 
establishments  prove  that  they  carried  out  its  practice  in  a  Tery 
complete  fashion.   Thus  Lucullus  had  fish-ponds  the  value  or 
cost  of  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  >f  30,000.    The  preference 
of  the  ancient  Romans  for  certain  fishes  (such  as  mullet,  carp, 
&c.),  and  the  immense  sums  which  were  paid  for  these,  may 
serve  to  explain  the  rise  and  progress  of  P.  among  the  ancients. 
The  Chinese,  it  is  certain,  knew  the  art  of  artificially  rmr/n^- 
noting  the  eggs  of  fishes  by  bringing  the  mili  in  contact  with 
the  roe;  and  in  this  respect  they  appear  to  have  been    con-     | 
siderably  in  advance  of  the  Romans,  since,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  P.  of  the  latter  was  to  a  large  extent  limited  to 
the  preservation  of  fishes  which  had  been  previously  obtained 
from  their  native  waters.    The  art  of  P.  proper,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  deals  with  the  manipulation  and  preservation  of  the  eggs, 
with  the  best  method  of  obtaining  them  from  the  female,  amd, 
above  all,  with  the  after  treatment  of  the  eggs,  and  with  the 
conditions  which  most  favourably  afiect  their  due  development. 
The  rearing  of  young  fishes  forms  a  branch  of  P.  of  no  less  im- 
portance than  their  care  during  their  early  development,  or  the 
transportation  of  the  eggs  under  favourable  conditions  to  foreign 
countries  for  hatching  and  acclimatisation  in   their  riTers  or 
seas.     It  appean  probable  that  a  German,  Jacobi  1^  name,  w&s 
one  of  the  nrst,  ix  not  actually  the  first,  to  experiment  on  the 
artificial  spawning  of  fishes.    He  observed  that  the  male  fishes 
impregnated  the  eggs  previously  deposited  by  the  females  by 
simply  shedding  the  milt  over  them ;  and  having  learned  this 
much  from  observation,  Jacobi  proceeded  to  experiment  upox\ 
the  artificial  impregnation  of  fish-eggs  by  manipulating  the  bcxiy^ 
of  the  male  fish  so  as  to  cause  the  milt  to  be  extruded  on  the 
spawn  of  the  female.    The  value  of  Jacobi's  researches  wras  fully 
recognised  bv  the  German  Government.     A  French    pemsax^t 
named  Joseph  Remy,  living  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  matde 
a  series  of  similar  experiments  in  1849.  He  was  fortunate  enou^li 
to  attract  the  notice  of  a  Dr.  Haxo  of  Epinal,  who  brougHi 
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scientific  knowledge  to  sapplement  the  pnctiaLl  experience  of 
Remy»  who  in  his  work  had  been  aided  oy  a  neighbour  named 
Gehin.  The  labours  of  these  experimenters  also  met  with  due 
recognition  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Shaw  of 
Dmmlaniig  experimented  before  1S40  on  the  artificial  culture  of 
salmon  ova,  and  published  in  that  year  a  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  P. ;  while  among  other  names  familiar  in  this  countiy  as 
cnltiTators  of  this  art  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Young,  Buist, 
Frands,  and  Buckland— the  last  of  whom,  as  an  inspector  of 
salmon  fisheries,  as  well  as  from  independent  research,  being  a 
familiar  authority  on  the  subject  In  Britain  the  salmon  and 
trout  are  the  only  fishes  the  artificial  breeding  of  which  has  re- 
ceived much  attention.  Pond  fish,  such  as  pike,  perch,  carp, 
&C.,  are  simply  kept  in  artificial  waters  and  are  allowed  to  breed 
without  any  supervision  being  exercised  over  their  increase. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  rich  pecnniaiy  harvest  awaits 
the  investigator  who^  bringing  practical  experience,  energy,  and 
capital  to  the  work,  should  institute  experimentation  in  P.  on  a 
larjge  and  extensive  scale  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the 
supply  both  of  freshwater  and  marine  fishes. 

The  impregnation  of  the  eggs  is  the  preliminary  stage  of  P. 
This  is  secuxed  by  obtainiiig  the  female  fij^es — in  the  case  of 
salmon — as  they  are  swimming  up  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  The  fish  is  then  held  gently  but  firmly  in  a  tub  of 
water,  and  the  hand  of  the  operator  passed  gently  along  the  belly, 
so  as  to  cause  the  extrusion  of  the  eggs.  A  male  fish  is  then 
similarly  manipulated,  with  the  effect  of  shedding  the  milt  over 
the  roe ;  the  occurrence  of  impregnation  being  marked  by  the 
brilliant  pink  colour  which  the  eggs  assume.  The  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  surround  the  e^s  with  conditions  approaching 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  nature.  Various ,  forms  3 
breeding-trongns  and  boxes  are  used,  and  the  supply  of  water, 
temperature,  and  other  details  have  to  be  carefully  calculated 
and  determined,  so  as  to  ensure  the  due  development  of  the  young 
progeny.  After  hatching  even  greater  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
connection  with  the  preservation,  food,  &c.,  of  the  young  fishes. 
One  of  the  best  known  pisdcultural  establishments  is  that  at 
Huningue  on  the  Rhine,  formed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; 
that  at  Buisse  in  Is^re  is  hardly  less  oelebrateil  In  Scotland, 
the  Stormontfidd  breeding-ponds,  near  Perth,  are  weU  known. 
This  establishment  was  founded  in  1852.  Tlie  following 
remarks,  penned  in  1866  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Buist,  who 
was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Stormontfield  ponds,  will 
serve  to  show  the  advantages  derived  from  the  artificial  cul- 
tivation of  salmon.  Mr.  Buist  writes :  '  Hie  works  at  Stor- 
montfidd are  at  length  placed  in  a  position  whereby  fair 
scope  will  be  given  to  our  operations,  and  the  fruit  of  our 
attempt  to  improve  the  fishings  be  more  dearly  seen.  After  the 
expeues  of  the  new  work  are  defrayed,  the  annual  outlay  will 
not  be  higher  than  it  was  before,  and  the  matter  of  firom  £yo  to 
ifioo  will  be  suffident  for  canving  out  all  the  purposes  required. 
Finally,  from  the  experience  of  upwards  of  fiftv-five  years  on  the 
Tay,  and  several  years  on  other  rivers,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend to  all  proprietors  of  salmon  rivers  to  follow  the  example 
now  set  by  the  lay  proprietors  in  reg;ard  to  P.,  the  outlay  being 
trivial,  and  the  benefits  that  mav  ultimately  accrue  being  very 
great'  Mr.  Buist's  table  of  the  mcrease  of  the  Tay  rental  since 
1853  shows  that  in  1854  the  rental  ms£9269.  In  1865  it  had 
increased,  through  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  salmon,  to  ^  17,618. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  in  connection  with  the  artificial  culture 
of  the  salmon,  that  whilst  out  of  3000  eggs  naturally  deposited 
in  rivers  onhr  one  salmon  on  an  average  is  devdoped,  over  1000 
'sDMilts'  wiU  be  artificially  hatched,  produced,  and  sent  to  the 
sea  from  the  same  numbCT  by  artificial  propagation.  In  Mr. 
Bnckland's  '  Museum  of  Economic  Fish  Culture '  at  S.  Kensing- 
ton, the  breeding  boxes  are  formed  of  slate  troughs,  arranged 
like  steps  and  stairs,  one  above  the  other,  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
cootinnous  flow  of  fresh  water  passing  through  them.  Each 
trough  is  3  feet  2  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  7  inches  in 
depcL  The  '  bottom '  consists  of  gravel,  deansed  and  freed 
ran  insect  larvae,  which  are  found  to  be  peraidoos  enemies  of 
the       "    " 


Kack'na  (Lat  'a  fish-pond')  was  a  name  applied  by  the 
Romans  to  any  kind  of  reservoir,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  aqueducts  and  the  public  baths.  In  the  baptisteries 
erected  near  the  early  Christian  diurdies,  the  P.  was  a  deep 
basin,  to  which  several  steps  descended,  and  in  whidi  persons 


recdved  baptism  by  immersion.  In  Catholic  churches  the  P.  is 
a  shallow  stone  basin  with  a  drain  firom  it,  and  is  used  by  the 
priest  to  wash  his  hands  in  during  mass,  or  to  cleanse  the  sacred 
vessels  after  mass.  It  is  usually  placed  within  a  niche,  at  a  con- 
venient height  above  the  floor.  In  England  the  P.  is  sJmost 
always  on  the  S.  of  the  altar.  It  is  sddom  found  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  13th  a 

Pis'ek  (Boh.  Pueei),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Wottawa,  a 
tributary  of  the  Moldau,  lies  in  a  sandv  plain.  It  is  of  very 
andent  date^  and  contains  a  curious  old  bndge  and  the  remains 
of  an  andent  castle.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen  doth, 
colours,  and  musical  instruments.    Pop.  (1869)  9071. 

Pitis'tratufl.    See  Peisistkatos. 

Tis'olite,  or  Pea-Stone,  is  a  variety  of  Oolite,  in  which 
the  concretions  are  as  large  as  peas.  The  pea  grit  of  Cheltenham 
is  a  pisolitic  limestone. 

Pista'oia  is  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  AnacardiaeetB,  They  have  alternate  pinnate  or 
trifoliate  leaves  without  stipules,  small  unisexual  .dioecious 
apetalous  flowers  in  axillary  racemes  or  panides,  fruit  a  drupe 
with  a  hard,  bony  kemd,  and  seed  with  tnick,  often  green  coty- 
ledons filled  with  fat  oil.  P,  vera^  a  small  tree,  native  of  Western 
Asia,  and  now  long  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  other  parts  of  S. 
Europe,  yields  pistachio-nuts,  which  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  both  in  a  dried  state  like  abnonds,  and  made 
into  conserves  and  artides  of  confectionery.  An  oil  is  expressed 
from  the  seed.  P.  LnUiseuSt  an  evergreen  dirub  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  yidds  mastich  or  Mastic  (a.  v.).  P,  Terthinthm^ 
a  small  tree  of  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  Western  Asia,  furnishes 
Chios  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  used  medicinally  and  for  flavouring 
wines  and  cordiak  in  Greece.  It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
in  the  trunk,  from  which  the  turpentine  flows,  and  becomes 
hardened  by  exposure.  Galls  collected  from  this  tree  are  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  and  tanning  purposes — a  morocco  leather 
Deing  prepared  with  them.  The  heart-wood  of  P.  integtrrima^ 
a  tree  of  about  40  feet  in  height,  fiieouent  in  parts  of  India,  is 
the  best  and  most  handsome  wood  of  N.  W.  Himalaya  for  carving, 
furniture,  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  work.  It  is  durable,  hard, 
dose  and  even-grained,  broivn,  beautifully  mottled  with  yellow 
and  dark  veins,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  The  fruit  and  large 
gall-like  excrescences  from  the  leaves  are  used  in  medicine. 
Various  other  roedes  of  die  genus  give  usefiil  products,  and  it  is 
represented  both  in  Mexico  and  China  in  addition  to  the  range 
alx>ve  indioated. 


^ 


is  the  female  organ  of  a  flowerii^  plant,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower  (u  e.,  constitutes  its  innermost  whorl),  and 
consists  of  one  or  more  carpels^  each  containing  the  germ  of  one 
or  more  seeds.  The  carpels  are  usually  sessile  and  alternate 
with  the  inner  row  of  stamens.  In  the  most  perfect  form  each 
one  consists  of  three  parts— (i)  the  Ovary  or  enlaif^ed  base, 
which  indudes  one  or  more  cavities  called  ctUs^  contaming  one 
or  more  small  bodies  called  OvuUs  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  the  Style,  pro- 
ceedin|r  from  the  summit  of  the  ovarv ;  (3)  the  Stigma,  sur- 
mounting the  style^  and  vaiving  greatly  in  form.  The  stjrle  is 
often  wanting,  the  stigma  then  being  sessile  on  the  ovary ;  but 
in  the  fertile  P.  there  must  be  at  least  one  ovule  in  the  ovary, 
and  some  portion  of  stigmatic  surface.  This  surface,  which  is 
variously  aiaapted  for  the  retention  of  the  fecundating  material 
from  die  Stamen  (q.  v.),  is  composed  of  a  loosely  cellular  sub- 
stance, destitute  of  epidermis,  and  usually  in  communication  with 
the  ovary  by  a  channeL  Some  of  the  difierent  forms  assumed 
by  the  stigma  are  thus  defined :  capitaie^  when  a  small  head  as 
in  the  primrose;  pufuHform^  when  a  point;  plumose^  when 
fea^ery  as  in  grasses ;  piuiaU^  when  shidd-like  as  in  the  poppy ; 
petaloid,  as  in  iris,  &c  When  the  P.  consists  of  a  single  simple 
carpel,  it  is  monccarpellarys  if  of  two,  three,  or  an  indefimte 
number  of  carpels,  whether  separate  or  united,  it  is  ^  /n-  to 
toly^carpellary;  when  the  carpels  or  their  ovaries  are  more  or 
less  united  into  one  compocmd  ovary,  it  is  syncarpcus;  when  the 
carpels  or  ovaries  are  all  firee  and  dbtinct,  it  is  apocarpous,  A 
compound  ovary  mav  be  uniiondar  oit  one-odled ;  or  p&riloeuiar 
or  several-celled,  when  completely  divided  into  two  or  more 
cells  by  partitions  called  dissepiments  (septa),  usually  vertical  and 
radiating  from  the  axis  of  tne  ovanr  to  its  circumference.  In 
general,  the  number  of  cells  or  of  dissepiments,  complete  or 
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partial,  or  of  rows  of  ovules,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  carpel! 
of  which  the  F.  ii  composed.  In  apocaipous  P.  tlie  styles  itrt 
usually  free,  each  bearing  ils  own  sliEma.  Syncarpous  P.  may 
have  several  styles  (when  the  styles  ate  free  from  Ihc  base) ;  on< 
style,  with  several  branches;  one  simple  style,  with  severa! 
stigmas ;  or  one  simple  style,  with  a  branched,  lobed,  toothed, 
notched,  or  cnlire  stigma.  In  general,  the  number  of  styles,  01 
branches  of  the  style  or  the  stigma,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
carpels.     See  Placenta. 

PUtillid'iiim  is  a  name  that  haf  been  applied  to  what  is 
more  frequently  termed  the  Archt^onia  of  cr7ptogamic  plants,  a 
structure  of  analogous  functions  to  the  pistil  or  ^male  oi^an  of 
phanerogamia.  In  Mosses  (q.  v.)  or  Hepaticx,  for  instance,  it 
IS  I  flask-shaped  structure,  enclosing  near  its  base  a  large  central 
cell,  in  which  is  formed  the  oosphtrc,  to  which  an  entrance  is 
obtained  by  the  spermalozoid  (see  Phytozoa)  from  the  an- 
thtridium,  and  the  result  is  the  development  of  the  sporangium 

Pisto'jo,  an  interesting  old  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of 
Florence,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  on  an  elevation  near  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  overlooking  the  Ombrone,  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Amo,  II  miles  N.W.  of  Florence  by  rail.  It  ia 
nearly  quadrangular  in  outline,  and  is  girt  by  high,  well-preserved 
walls,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  which  is  the  strong  Forteiza  and 
the  Campo  Manio.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Jacopo,  dating  from 
thei2thc.,and  remodelled  in  thel3lh  c,  contains  1  rich  'silver 
altar'  (wrought  in  silver  and  gilded)  by  Simone  dj  Ser  Memmo 
and  other  misters,  many  fine  monuments,  frescoes,  and  terra 
cotla  bas-reliefs.  The  interior  was  much  marred  by  alterations 
in  1838-39.  Other  notable  churches  are  the  Romanesque  St. 
Giovanni  Fuoricivitas,  erected  about  1 160,  with  an  ornate  fapide 
adorned  with  rows  of  columns  ;  the  octagonal  Battistero  (1335), 
in  Italian  Gothic  style ;  St.  Andrea,  of  Uie  lath  c,  with  sculp- 
tures of  1 166  on  (he  architrave  of  the  entrances  ;  St.  Maria  dell' 
Umilla  (1509),  designed  by  Ventura  Vitoni,  a  pupil  of  Bramante, 
the  dome  fay  Vasari ;  and  St.  Domenico  (ijSo),  containing 
paintings  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  (?),  Ghirlandajo,  &c  These 
churches  can  boast  many  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  sculpture  in 
Tuscany,  and  the  work  of  several  of  the  oldest  artists  (e.g., 
Gruamons  and  Adesdatus).  P.  has  also  a  Palazzo  Pretorio,  of 
the  14th  c,  now  the  seat  of  the  law  courts  ;  an  Ospedale  del 
Ceppo  of  1377,  with  a  beautiful  frieze,  bearing  coloured  and 
glazed  reliefs  in  terra  cotta ;  and  two  libraries,  the  Fabbroniana 
and  Fortiguerri,  founded  by  and  named  after  two  cardinals  who 
were  born  here.  The  Villa  Pucdni,  a  mile  N.,  has  works  of 
art  by  Pampaloni  and  others,  and  stands  amid  fine  gardens. 
P.  has  important  manafactuies  of  guns,  iron  and  steel  wares, 
and  paper.  Pop.  (1874)  12,966.  P.  is  the  Roman  Fiitaria, 
near  which  Cataline  was  defeated  and  slain,  B.C.  63.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  the  centre  of  the  fiercest  struggles  between 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  The  Black  and  White  i»nies  [dn- 
ullitri  and  PanciaichiS,  which  extended  their  intrigues  to 
Florence,  were  formed  here  in  130a  P.  surrendered  to  Florence 
in  1351,  and  although  its  prosperity  continued,  became  in  art  as 
well  as  in  politics  a  mere  peniiant  of  the  greater  city. 

Pis'tOt,  the  smallest  form  of  firearm,  invented  in  Italy  about 
1510.  The  name  is  commonly  said  to  be  derived  from  Plstoja, 
a  town  in  Tuscany,  but  Demmin  {Wtapont  of  War)  mentions 
Perugia,  and  not  Pistoja,  as  (he  first  place  of  manufacture,  and 
finds  in  the  Italian  word  piilalh,  'a  pommel,'  a  probable  root. 
The  oldest  known  examples  of  the  P.  all  possess  wheel-locks ; 
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and  led  to  its  disuse.  French  and  English  honemcn  annrd 
with  the  P.  were  termed  fustolurs.  The  service  P.  of  English 
lancers  is  13  j  inches  long,  and  weighs  40  osnce* ;  the  burel,  S 
inches  long,  has  a  calibre  of  '577  inch  and  5  grooves.  Bir- 
mingham in  England,  Lijge  in  Belgium,  and  Norwich  in  Con 
necticut,  U.S.,  are  the  great  seats  of  the  F.  oanufftcture.  Se< 
Revolver. 

Fiatole'  (derivation  unknown),  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  iitro 
duced  into  Spain  in  the  i6Lh  c.  Until  1728  it  was  an  irregular 
piece  of  money,  but  thcieafter  it  received  a  definite  form  ar  ' 
value.  The  value  has,  however,  been  very  variable,  not  only 
Spain,  but  in  the  other  countries  which  adiiptedil — Italy,  Swilu 
land,  and  various  parts  of  Germany.  Though  not  now  reco_ 
nised  in  any  national  currency,  the  coin  still  lingers  in  these 
lands.    In  nuny  parts  of  Germany  it  has  a  value  oF  about  Si.  6d. 

Pi'sam.   See  Pea. 

Pit,  in  gardening,  is  a  low  structure  with  a  roof  of  glisi,  or 
of  other  material,  such  as  frames  of  reeds  or  boards,  raised  on 
walls  made  of  brick  or  thick  turf.  What  is  called  a  '  eold.p.', 
has  no  artificial  source  of  heal.  It  is  used  foe  protecting  potted 
plants  (hat  are  not  in  a  growing  state,  or  for  preserving  culinary 
vegetables  from  the  frost.  When  artificial  heat  is  requited,  it  is 
obtained  by  a  bed  of  bark  within,  and  an  exterior  appliance  of 
fermenting  manure,  or  by  fire-heat  through  flues. 

Pita— flax,  thread,  or  hemp  — 
(q-v.). 

Pitaka  ('basket  or  collection'),  the  name  of  the  three  sacred 
books  (Tri-piiaka)  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  consisting  of  (i)  the 
Vinaya  P.,  which  treats  of  the  discipline  of  the  monailicorder;  (a) 
the  Sutra  P,,  or  discourses  for  the  Uilv  ;  (3)  the  Abhidharma  P.,  i 
metaphysics.  Tliey  are  written  in  the  Pali  Language  (tj.  v.)  o., 
palm  leaves.  Portions  have  been  translated  hy  Bumouf,  Faus- 
boil  of  Copenhagen,  and  Gogerly  ;  but  the  entire  series,  which 
is  estimated  lo  be  about  twice  as  long  as  the  Bible,  has  not  yet 
been  printed.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  present  text  ia 
identical  with  that  settled  by  the  Council  at  Patna  about  350 
B.C. !  but  il  was  not  reduced  into  writing  till  160  years  after* 
wards,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Commentaries.  In  1875  thii 
text  was  carefully  revised  by  a  great  assembly  of  learned  monk* 
at  Ratnapnra  in  Ceylon.  The  dharma-pada,  or  'scripture 
verses,'  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller  as  an  Introduction  to  Captain  Rogers'  Buddkagimha't 
Parablts  (Lond.  1870),  See  also  Bumoora  IntradueticH  i  t'HU- 
Inre  dii  Boudhisnic  (Par.  1845);  the  late  Professor  Childcrs' 
Paii  Dictionary,  and  Rhys  Davids'  Buddhism  (1877), 

Pitcaim'  Island,  a  solitary  bie(  in  the  S.  Padfie,  sitaaled 
in  25°  4'  S.  Int.,  130°  8'  W,  long.,  and  only  4}  miles  in 
cumference.     Il  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  (he  sur^ce  is  verr 
rugged,  the  highest  point  being  1008  feet  above  the  se»  level. 
The  shores  are  precipitous  and  unsheltered  by  reefs,  so   that 
landing  is  diflicutt  and  often  dangerous.     The  island  is  moder- 
ately fertile,  producing  (he  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut  palm,  banana, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar-cane.    Sheep,  wild  goats,  pigs, 
and  rats  are  the  principal  animals.     The  mean  temperature 
in  winter  it  65'  and  in  summer  83°.   P.  I.  was  discovered  in  1 767 
by  a  young  man  attached  to  Carteret's  expedition,  and  was  named 
after  the  discoverer.     The  chief  interest  attaching  to  it  is  in  cod- 
nection  with  the  mutiny  of  (he  Bounty  (q.  v.).     In  1790  nine 
of  the  mutineers,  accompanied  by  six  Tahitian  men  and  twelve 
Tahiiian  women,  with  one  infant,  landed  on  P.  L,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  perpetual  violent  quarrels,  in  (en  years  all  the  men. 
save  one  of  the  murineets  named  Adams,  had  died,  only  one 
out  of  the  fourteen  dybig  a  natural  death.     Under  the  niardian. 
ship  of  Adams,  who  became  a  changed  character,  the  young 
community  grew  up  a  pattern  of  good  morals.    Its  existenc« 
was  first  discovered  in  1S08  liy  an  American  merchant  vessel, 
and  thereafter  British  men-of-war  touched  a(  the  island  at  inter. 
vals.      In  iSji  the  blanders,  numbering  87,  were  roluntarily 
conveyed  to  Tahiti,  where  they  were  liberally  treated,  bat,  dis- 
gusted with  the  morals  of  that  island,  most  of  them  r«tame<l  in 
nine  iponlhs.      In   1839,  at   their  request,   Captain  Elliot    of 
ir.M.S,  Fly  took  possession  of  P.  I.  in  (he  name  of  Gr^at 
Britain,  and  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  inhabitants.    In  1  Ssfi, 
m  consequence  of  (he  scareiiy  of  food,  (he  iUanJeis,  who  Uicia 
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numbered  194,  together  with  nearly  all  their  live  stock  and 
eff^ti^  irere  removed  at  their  own  request  to  Norfolk  Island 
(q.  v.)»  whence  seventeen  of  them  returned  to  P.  I.  in  1859. 
The  community  possessing  these  remarkable  antecedents  is  dis- 
tinguished by  Its  simplicity,  purity,  and  loyalty.  Educatbn  is 
nnivecsal,  and  innocent  amusements  are  largely  indulged  in. 
Captain  Moresby,  R.N.,  who  visited  the  islanders  in  187 1, 
while  admitting  that  'the  passive  virtues  abound  amongst 
them,'  adds  that  'a  development  of  mental  muscle  is  needed  to 
make  them  systematically  energeti^  industrious,  and  persever- 
ing.' At  the  present  time  P.  I.  is  visited  principally  by  whalers 
in  need  of  fresh  water  and  provisions.  Agriculture  and  fishing 
are  the  chief  occupations  ofits  now  scanty  inhabitants. 

Piteaixne',  ArchiMld,  a  Scotch  physician,  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, 25th  December  1652,  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city  and  at  Paris,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  at  home  as  a 

J)iactising  physician.  His  celebrity  even  secured  him  '  a  pro- 
iessofihip  in  I.eyden  University,  which,  however,  he  held  only 
for  a  year.  He  died  20th  October  171^  and  was  buried  in 
Greyfriars'  Churchyard.  P.'s  chief  professional  work,  Elementa 
Medicine  PhysUC'MathemaHca  (1718),  consists  of  his  Leyden 
lecturer  It  was  long  a  standard  treatise  on  its  subject.  The 
author  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Harvey  in  his  great  doctrine  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  An  elegant  scholar,  and  a  verse- 
maker  of  some  skill,  P.  occasionally  employed  his  leisure  in 
irritating  his  Presbyterian  countrymen  by  satirical  effusions  which 
exposed  him  to  the  charges  of  atheism  and  impiety. 

Pitch  is  the  black  solid  shining  residue  from  the  distillation 
of  tar  after  that  substance  has  yielded  up  first  its  light  oils  or 
naphtha,  and  next  its  heavy  or  carbolic  acid  oils  ana  anthracen 
corapoonds.  P.  is  used  for  coating  ironwork  to  prevent  its 
oxidation,  for  coating  the  hulls  of  vessels,  for  making  artificial 
asphalt  pavement^  and  for  various  other  purposes.  The  concrete 
resinons  exudation  from  the  pine  Ahes  exctlsa  is  known  as 
Burgundy  P.,  and  is  extensively  employed  ih  medicine  and  the 
arts.  Natural  asphaltum  and  hard  bitumen  are  also  called  P., 
and  the  product  of  the  asphalt  lake  of  Trinidad  and  a  similar 
deposit  from  Cuba  are  very  similar  in  physical  properties  to 
common  P. 

Pitch  (in  music),  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  a  sound  as  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  air  caused  in 
pnoducing  it  In  stringed  instruments  it  is  dependent  on  the 
length,  weight,  and  tension  of  the  strings  operated  on ;  in  wind 
instruments,  on  the  size  of  the  column  of  air  employed  (see 
article  Music).  The  P.  of  musical  notes  has  vaned  much  at 
difierent  times  and  in  different  countries,  and  evenr  attempt  at 
universal  agreement  has  hitherto  failed.  The  following  table 
gives  the  P.  in  tise  at  certain  times  and  places  for  the  notes 
middle  A  and  C — 

A        C 
Paris,  Giand  Open,  1699       «...       404       485 
Doi  do.         1858         ....       448       538 

French  ^Diapason  Nornnl'    ....       435       59a 
Handc]*!  Tuniaf  Fork  (1740)  ....       416 
Loodon,  luUian  Opera  (1859)  .  •455       S4^ 

SdictUcf'ft  pfcch,  rccoauneudcd  by  the  Society  of  Axis  440       538 

Pitch,  Burgundy.    See  Burgundy  Pitch, 

Titchfbleiide  is  a  greyish,  brownish,  or  velvetjr-black  mine« 
nlf  with  a  dull  or  suometallic  lustre,  occurring  in  botiyoidal 
masses  associated  with  ores  of  lead  and  silver  in  veins.  It 
contains  80  to  87  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  uranium,  is  infUsible 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  dissolves  slowly  (when  powdered)  in 
nitric  add.     It  is  used  in  the  arts  for  painting  upon  porcelain. 

Pitehfar  Kant.    See  Nepenthes. 


I,  or  Bet'enite,  is  a  compact  glassy  rock,  varying 
in  colour  from  velvety-black  through  various  shades  of  dirty 
green  and  yellow  to  an  almost  white.  It  has  a  splintery  frac- 
tore.  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of  dykes  or  intrusive 
aheets,  and  is  sometimes  no  doubt  the  remnant  of  a  cauUe  of  some 
past  geological  age. 

Pitehmim  Bettii&    See  Pichurim. 

nth  is  a  cylinder  of  cellular  tissue,  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  stem  of  an  exogenous  plant  alter  the  first  year  of  its  erowth. 
It  is  active  only  in  young  stems  or  branches,  becomes  dried  up 
and  oomprcssed  as  the  wood  hardens,  and  is  often  scarce)^  dis« 
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tinguishable  in  old  trees.  It  is  surrounded  and  encased  by  the 
medullary^  sheath  which  abounds  in  spiral  vessels,  and  when 
young,  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  leaf-buds,  leaves,  and 
other  ramifications  of  the  system.  In  the  P.  originate  the  me- 
duUary  rays  which  form  vertical  plates  radiating  from  it,  traverse 
the  wood,  and  terminate  in  the  bark.  They  are  formed  of  ceU 
lular  tissue,  keeping  up  a  communication  between  the  living 

Sortion  of  the  centre  of  the  stem  and  its  outer  surface.  As  the 
eart-wood  is  formed,  the  inner  portion  of  the  medullary  ravs 
cease  to  be  active,  but  they  may  usually  still  be  seen  in  old 
wood,  forming  what  carpenters  call  the  silver  grain. 

Pithe'da.    See  Saki. 

Pithe'cua.    See  Orang. 

Pifman,  Isaac,  bom  at  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  January  4, 181 3, 
was  educated  at  the  grammar>school  of  his  native  town,  and  at 
the  Normal  Coll^[e  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
in  London,  became  master  of  the  British  School  at  Barton-on- 
Humber,  Lincolnshire  (1832),  and  established  a  similar  school 
at  AVotton-under-£dge,  Gloucestershire  (1836),  publishing  his 
Stenographic  Sound-Hand  (1837).  He  removed  to  Bath  (1839), 
and  there  elaborated  a  phonetic  system,  which  Max  Miiller  pro- 
nounces the  best  of  its  Lind,  his  Phonography^  or  Writing  of 
Sound,  appearing  in  1840.  In  1843  he  founded  the  Phonetic 
Society  and  the  Phonetic  Institute,  the  latter  a  printing-office, 
from  which  have  issued  the  Phonographic  Reporter's  Companion 
(1853),  a  large  number  of  stsuidard  works  in  phonetic  spelling^ 
and  the  Phonetic  Journal,  a  weekly  paper,  which  in  1576  haS 
reached  a  circulation  of  9250.    See  Phonetic  Writing. 

Piton  Bark.    See  Caribse  Bark. 

Pitt,  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  £unous  family  of  English 
statesmen,  was  bom  at  St.  Mary's  Blandford  in  1653.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  century  he  went  to  the  East,  and  was  governor 
of  Fort  St  George,  Madras  (i  698-1 702).  In  17 14  he  was  made 
governor  of  Jamaica.  He  sat  in  four  Parliaments,  and  died  28th 
April  1726.  The  P.  diamond  is  so  called  from  having  been  in 
his  possession.  His  son,  Hobert  P.  of  Boconnoc  in  Cornwall 
(died  1727),  was  father  of  the  illustrious  Earl  of  Chatham  (q.  v.). 
— ^William  P.,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  of  Lady 
Hester  Grenville,  was  bom  28th  May  1759.  He  was  remark- 
ably precocious,  taking  as  a  boy  keen  interest  in  political  affairs, 
but  he  was  so  frail  in  health  that  his  education  was  conducted  at 
home,  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wihon,  and  the 
loving  supervision  of  his  distinguished  father,  who  trained  him  in 
oratoiv  and  educated  him  for  the  service  of  the  state.  In  1773, 
when  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  exhibited  a  sur- 
prising luiowledge  of  the  classics.  He  had  also  a  passion  for 
mathematics,  and  was  afterwards  able  to  utilise  the  habit  of  mind 
developed  in  this  study  in  discussions  upon  finance.  Having 
graduated  M.A.,  he  proceeded  to  Lincohi's  Inn,  became  a 
barrister  in  1780^  and  went  round  the  Western  Circuit,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  eke  out  his  narrow  income  by  practice.  That  same 
year  he  was  defeated  in  his  candidature  lor  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  but  in  January  1781  he  was  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Applebv,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  James  Lowther.  At 
this  troublous  time  Lord  North  was  in  power,  and  there  were 
two  sections  of  the  Opposition,  headea  respectively  by  Fox 
and  Lord  ^Shelbume.  P.  joined  the  latter,  and  on  the  26th 
February  made  his  first  speech  in  £ivour  of  economical  reform. 
This  masterly  effort,  delivered  with  perfect  self-possession,  at 
once  secured  him  a  leading  position  in  Parliament  But  his 
success  did  not  carry  him  off  his  feet  He  spoke  no  more  than 
twice  again  until  the  session  ended.  On  the  27th  November 
1781,  after  Parliament  met,  he  fairly  established  his  reputation 
in  the  debate  upon  the  address.  Indignant  at  the  abuses  in  the 
composition  of  Parliament,  P.  moved  in  1782  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  representation,  which,  curiously  enough,  considering 
how  long  the  subject  afterwards  slept,  he  only  lost  by  20  votes 
in  a  house  of  30a  When  Lord  Shelbume  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  Ministry,  P.,  who  had  previously  declined  the  Vice- 
Treasurership  of  Ireland,  accepted  the  Chanoelloxship  of  the 
Exdbequer  m  his  twenty-fourth  year.  After  concluding  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  the  Shelbume  Minisdy  came  to  an  end,  having 
been  worsted  by  *  the  Coalition,'  whidi  was  a  rapprochement  of 
the  Whig  followers  of  Fox  with  the  Tory  supporters  of  Lord 
North.    This  ill-assorted  union  was  strong  in  Parliament,  but 
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was  detested  alike  by  the  country  and  the  king.  In  opposition 
P.  again  broached  the  subject  of  reform,  but  his  motion  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  Along  with  his  friends  Eliot  and 
Wilberforce,  he  travelled  to  Paris  in  1783,  obtaining  thereby  his 
only  glimpse  of  the  Continent  during  his  whole  life.  In  Decem- 
ber Fox  was  defeated  on  the  India  Bill,  and  P.  accepted  the 
post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  could  not  have  held 
It  had  he  not  known  that  the  country  supported  him.  Addresses 
poured  in  upon  him  from  Whigs  and  Tories  alike,  so  that  he 
felt  justified  in  delaying  dissolution  of  Parliament  for  five 
months,  though  opposed  by  the  greatest  orators  of  the  day  and 
beaten  in  sixteen  divisions.  At  the  general  election  P.  was 
triumphantly  supported  throughout  the  great  constituencies, 
and  160  of  his  previous  opponents  were  unseated.  He  took  up 
the  premiership  once  more,  and  never  was  Minister  in  so  power* 
ful  a  position.  He  had  annihilated  the  Whigs.  The  King  felt 
bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  gratitude.  The  people  were  drawn 
to  him  because  of  his  high  disinterestedness  and  his  patriotism. 
P.'s  first  great  achievement,  after  an  elevation  to  the  premiership 
which  lasted  for  seventeen  years,  was  to  make  the  administration 
of  India  a  part  of  the  general  ^stem  of  the  English  Government. 
In  1785  he  devised  a  plan  of  Parliamentary  reform,  but  the  bill 
he  brought  in  with  the  view  of  disfranchising  thirty-six  decayed 
boroug)^  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  his  own  party  with 
the  Whigs.  It  has  been  said  of  P.  that '  he  is  the  first  English 
Minister  who  really  grasped  the  part  which  industry  was  to  play 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  world.'  His  efforts  after  finan- 
cial reform  and  his  general  industrial  policy  were  largely  shaped 
upon  the  principles  of  Smith's  JVealih  of  Nations,  to  which  he 
had  given  long  and  diligent  perusaL  He  took  office  at  a  moment 
when  public  credit  was  low,  and  his  first  measure — a  plan  of 
pajring  off  the  national  debt  by  a  sinking  fund — though  a  failure, 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  public  confidence.  He  next  attempted 
to  '  draw  what  remained  of  the  shattered  empire  together  by 
removing  the  harassing  restrictions  upon  trade  between  England 
and  Ireland.  When  that  failed,  he  established  in  1 787  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France  which  removed  every  import  duty. 
In  1 788  he  supported  Wilberforce  in  his  attacks  upon  the  slave- 
trade.  The  same  year,,  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  he  resisted  the  Whig  party  in  their 
attempt  to  create  a  regency  during  the  King*s  madness,  on  the 
ground  that  the  right  to  choose  a  temporary  regent  lay  with  Par- 
liament The  first  nine  years  of  his  premiership  were  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  Throughout  the  French  Revolution  P.  pled  for 
a  preservation  of  friendship  between  the  countries,  and  showed 
no  alarm  at  the  contagion  of  its  principles.  In  the  very  heart  of 
it  he  supported  a  Libel  Bill  of  Fox's,  by  which  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  finally  secured.  Even  when  the  President  of  the 
French  Convention  had  issued  the  war  cry  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
'All  governments  are  our  enemies,'  P.  struggled  to  maintain 
peace.  When,  in  I793>  France  actually  declared  war,  his 
influence  was  destined  to  decline,  for  though  he  gave  fearless 
encouragement  in  the  midst  of  disasters,  his  military  administra- 
tion did  not  maintain  the  promise  of  his  earlier  career.  His 
generals  were  unsuccessful,  his  coalitions  were  failures.  In 
1799  he  put  into  effect  his  scheme  for  fully  conciliating  Ireland 
by  effecting  its  legislative  union  with  England.  His  domestic 
policy  became  somewhat  harsh  and  severe,  but  he  never  lost  his 
sympathy  with  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  in  February  1801 
he  resigned  the  premiership,  on  being  foiled  in  his  purpose  of 
raising  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights. 
After  a  prolonged  absence  he  reappeared  in  Parliament  in  May 
1803,  when  he  made  a  magnificent  speech  in  favour  of  the  war. 
In  1804  he  was  recalled  to  the  Treasury.  His  wish  that  Fox 
and  Grenville  should  join  him  was  thwarted  by  the  King,  and 
singlehanded  he  had  to  face  the  brunt  of  the  terrible  Continental 
storm.  The  task  was  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  hastened 
his  end.  The  coalition  he  formed  with  Russia  and  Austria  was 
shattered  by  the  victorious  legions  of  France.  On  the  23d 
January  1806  he  died  at  Putney,  in  the  midst  of  the  Napo- 
leonic triumph.  ' Austerlitz,'  wrote  Wilberforce,  'killed  P.' 
P.,  sajTs  Lord  Macaulay,  was  '  the  greatest  master  of  the  whole 
art  of  Parliamentarr  government  that  ever  existed.'  As  an 
orator  he  was  remarkable  for  wealth  of  language,  command  of 
sarcasm  and  retort,  and  dignity  of  demeanour.  He  was  a  cour- 
ageous and  resolute  Minister  and  an  unequalled  political  leader. 
His  triumphs  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  great  and  con- 
tinued, and  even  in  dire  disaster  he  retained  the  affection  and 
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regard  of  the  people.  For  twenty  years  he  was  the  single  hope 
and  pilot  of  the  country.  In  his  foreign  policy  he  did  not  dis- 
play the  shining  talents  of  his  father,  but  he  inherited  much  of 
Chatham's  genius — his  splendid  disinterestedness,  his  patriotism, 
and  his  pride.  See  Gifford's  Life  of  P,  (3  vols.  Lond.  1814) ; 
Tomline's  Life  of  P,  (6  vols.  Lond.  1815);  Earl  Stanhope's 
Life  of  P,  (4  vols.  Lond.  i86i  ;  3d  ed.  1867) ;  May's  Cmsiitu- 
tional  History  of  England  (1865) ;  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  Life  and 
Reign  of  George  III,  (1867) ;  Lccky's  History  of  ingland  in 
the  im  C.  (2  vols.  1878). 

Pitt'a,  a  genus  of  Insessorial  birds,  belonging  to  the  Denti- 
rostral  group  of  the  order,  and  including,  among  other  forms, 
the  Giant  Ant-Thrush  or  Giant  Breve  (P,  Ben^alensis\  the 
Black-headed  P.  {P,  melanocephala\  and  the  Crimson*headed 
P.  or  Bradiyure  {P,  granatica).  The  true  ant-thrushes  are  found 
in  both  Old  and  New  Worlds  ;  the  breves  are  confined  to  the 
former. 

PitVacuB,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  bom 
about  652  B.C.,  at  Mitylene  in  Lesbos.  Along  with  the  brothers 
of  Alcaeus,  he  slew  the  tyrant  Melanchrus  (612),  commanded 
his  felloW' countrymen  in  their  war  with  the  Athenians  for  the 
possession  of  Sigeum  (606),  and,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party  from  Lesbos,  was  chosen  supreme  ruler  (589).  After 
ten  years*  tenure  he  resigned  his  office,  and,  withdrawing  into 
private  life,  died  at  a  great  age  in  569.  Four  only  out  of  600 
elegiac  verses  composed  by  P.  are  extant,  but  two  of  his  maxims 
are  still  famous  :  '  Know  the  fitting  time,'  and  '  'Tis  hard  to  be 
good.'    See  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrici  Graci  (Leips.  1843). 

Pittoapora'cead  is  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  trees, 
shrubs,  or  climbers,  that  have  their  headquarters  in  Australia, 
with  outliers  in  Japan,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Canaries,  &c., 
but  none  reaching  America.  The  number  of  species  b  about  a 
hundred.  A  few  yield  edible  berries.  The  principal  genera 
are  Pittosporum,  with  flowers  scented  like  the  Uly  of  the  valley, 
Billarditra  (q.  v.),  and  Sollya,  Some  of  the  last  named,  with 
pretty  blue  flowers,  are  well  known  in  greenhouses  as  slender, 
ornamental,  twining  plants. 

Pitts'biirg,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  lies  at  the  junctioa 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  which  unite  here  to 
form  the  Ohio,  and  is  354  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia  by  rail. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Monongahela  is  All^hany  City, 
which  is  connected  with  P.  by  six  bridges,  and  which,  though 
still  possessing  a  separate  municipal  existence,  is  practically  part 
of  the  latter.    The  city  now  covers  the  peninsula  of  level  ground 
between  the  two  rivers,  and   extends   about   7  miles  up  the 
banks  of  both.     It  is  well  supplied  with  tramwajrs,  and  gas  is 
cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  town  in  America.    There  are 
200  churches  and  three  public  libraries ;  and  among  the  prin« 
cipal  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  university,  the  observatory.     | 
and  six  hospitals.     P.  has  (1878)  ten  daily  newspapers,  of  whicH 
two  are  in  German,  and  twenty  weeklies.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  U.S.     Coal  and  coke 
are  produced  annually  to  the  amount  of  4,000^000  tons,   half 
of  which  is  floated   in   barges  to  Cincinnatti,  Louisville,   and 
New  Orleans,  when  the  rivers  are  in  flood.     The  chief  manu- 
facture is  iron.    There  are  twelve  blast  furnaces,  which  in  1873 
Yielded  163,853  tons  of  pig  metaL     Nearly  double  this  quxuitity 
has  to  be  imported  in  addition,  as  in  the  same  year  there  were 
forty-three  iron  mills,  and  seventy-five  foundries  smd  machine* 
shops,  using  474,195  tons  of  pig  metal  in  their  manufactures^ 
There  were  also  seventy  glassworks,  employing  5000  men,  three 
copper  mills,  ten  white*lead  factories,   and  two  silver-smelting 
furnaces,  for  extracting  lead  and  silver  from  Rocky  Mountain 
ores,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  factories  of  various  kinds. 
P.  occupies  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  built  by  the  French  in 
1754.     Four  years  later  the  French  were  expelled  by  the  Biitisli 
under  General  Forbes,  and  a  new  fort  was  built,  which  was 
called  Fort  Pitt,  in  honour  of  William  Pitt,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  British  Ministry,  and  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  toMm. 
Under  British  rule  it  soon  became  a  trade  centre.     In  1804  it 
was  incorporated  into  a  borough,  and  in  1816  into  a  city.      In 
July  1877  it  was  the  scene  of  a  great  railway  riot,  in  ^whieH 
twenty  men  were  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded.    Pop.  (iSy^) 
140,000  ;  or,  with  the  addition  of  Alleghany,  210,00a 

Pitts'field,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  b  situated  upon 
a  plain  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  about  150  miles  W.  of  Boston 
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by  isiL  There  are  seTeiftl  lakes  in  the  vicinity,  which  both  add 
gjeatly  to  the  beant^  of  the  scenery  and  afford  excellent  water* 
power  for  the  fikctones*  The  town  contains  ten  churches  and  a 
nee  library^  and  hat  two  weekly  newspapers.  The  principal 
nwnnfiirtures  are  eottoA  snd  woollen  nibricsi  silk,  and  tacks. 
Pop.  (1870)  1 1,1 12. 

Pita'itaarj  Body,  a  small  mass  of  brain-snbstance,  situated 
on  the  base  of  the  cer^rum  or  true  brain,  in  front  of  the  optic 
commiauri.  It  consists  of  two  vascular  halves  or  lobes  separated 
by  ^^ns  tissue,  varies  in  wei|:ht  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and 
appears  to  be  relatively  larger  m  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult, 
hot  is  firmer  in  Uie  latter  state.    Its  function  is  unknown. 

Ktyri'aaii  (from  Gr.  pttyrm^  'bran')  is  the  term  applied 
to  one  of  the  squamous  or  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  characterised  by  the  production 
of  numerous  white  scales,  in  irregular  patches  of  a  dull  red  or 
pinkish  colour,  but  occasionally  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  surrounding  skin*  It  may  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
and  frequently  in  sucoesdon,  and  it  is  attended  with  heat, 
tingling^  and  pruritus.  There  are  three  varieties  of  P.—- viz., 
P,  mim,  P.  versk^oTf  and  P,  n^pfvir-dependlng  chiefly  upon 
chromatogenons  disorders.  There  are  also  several  local  varieties, 
named  according  to  the  site  of  the  affection,  as  P.  capitis*  There 
is  also  a  form  of  P.  called  chJotuma^  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  parasite^  microsporon  finjurans^  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  circular  brownish  patches,  which, 
however,  vvy  in  shade  Sn  different  persons,  and  in  the  same 
person  at  difierent  times^  and  hence  its  name^  P,  vermalcr.  The 
common  P.,  or  dandriff  of  the  scalp^  is  the  most  familiar  example 
of  the  disease.  The  proxtmate  cause  of  P.  is  congestion  of  the 
vascular  rete  of  the  derma  induced  by  general  or  local  causes, 
such  as  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  imperfect  dicing  of 
the  skin  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  sun  or  wind,  &c  P.  is  more 
curable  than  the  other  woiXy  diseases,  and  it  generally  yields  to 
the  frequent  use  of  warm  baths,  or  to  the  aUcaline  or  sulphur 
baths,  attention  being  paid  to  the  general  health.  The  object  of 
the  treatment  is  to  slightly  astrix^e  the  vessels  of  the  skm  and 
soften  the  epidermis,  and  for  this  purpose  a  borax  lotion  or 
diluted  white  precipitate  ointment  shoula  be  used^  The  form  of 
P.  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus  is  best  treated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  add  gas,  or  by  sulphur 
ointment,  or  a  lotion  or  ointment  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Like 
other  pansitic  diseases,  it  is  contagious. 


Mu  (ItaL  ' more'),  a  direction  in  music.  P,  dUegro^  'faster,' 
P.  lento,  *  slower,'  &c.  P,  tosto  signifies  '  rather/  as  in  P.  tosta 
aU^ro^  'rather  quick.' 

Fi'iui,  the  name  of  nine  popes. — P.  L,  Saint,  bom  at  Aqni- 
kia,  was  loth  Bishop  of  Rome  (I42-'I57  A.D.),  and  is  believed 
to  luive  sufiered  martyrdom. — ^P.  XL  (Enea  Silvio  de'  Piccolo* 
mmiX  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  age,  and  one  of 
the  aUest  but  most  intzisuing  of  the  Popes,  was  &>m  at  Corsig« 
in  Tuscanyy  19th  October  1405,  of  an  ancient  but  decayra 
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iaaSi^ft  His  early  years  were  spent  in  great  poverty,  in  spite  of 
which  he  devotea  himself  with  the  utmost  zod  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  anthors,  copying  them  out  with  his  own  hands  when 
usable  otherwise  to  obtain  copies.  In  143 1  he  became  secretary 
to  Cardinal  Capranica,  whom  he  accompoued  to  the  Council  of 
BoseL  Here  he  found  scope  for  his  powers  of  diplomacy,  and 
became  recognised  as  the  Wdet  of  the  liberal  party  against 
Pope  Eu^emus  IV.  In  1439  he  became  secretuv  to  the  Anti- 
p<n)e  Fehz  V.,  and  in  1442,  by  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Fried- 
ri^  IIL,  secretary  to  the  Chancellor  Kaspar  Schlick.  In  1445 
he  went  to  Rome  to  negotiate  with  Eugenius,  embraced  his 
party,  became  his  secretary,  and  succeeded  m  reconciling  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfiut.  He  was  rewarded 
\ff  the  new  pope,  Nicholas  V.,  with  the  bishopric  of  Trieste,  and 
Callisttts  III  m  1446  raised  him  to  the  Cardinalate.  In  1458 
he  was  elected  Pope.  P.  now  devoted  himself  to  the  resistance 
of  the  Turks,  and  laboured  to  effect  a  confederacy  of  Christian 
piinoes  fi^r  this  purpose,  but  died  August  15,  1404,  before  his 
cfibtts  Were  snccesstuL  By  his  merit  as  a  pontiff  he  redeemed 
the  erron  of  his  early  life.  His  numerous  historical  and  geogra- 
phical works  were  publidied  at  Helmstadt  (1699-1707),  and  are 
stili  valiable.  Hia  JSfisiola  are  of  great  importance  for  the 
bistoiy  of  the  time.  See  Voigt*s  Enea  Sihno  ae  Ptccolommi  als 
Pa^  P.  J  J.  undsHn  ZeitaUer  (3  vols.  BerL  1859-63).— P.  UL 
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(Francesco  Todeschini),  nephew  of  P.  II.,  was  bom  at  Siena, 
Mav  9,  1439,  and  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  VI.,  September  22,  1503,  but  died  October  i8th 
of  the  same  year,  after  a  reign  of  26  days. — ^P.  IV.  (Giovanni 
Angelo  de'  Medici)  was  bom  at  Milan,  Mardi  31,  1499,  and 
elevated  to  the  pontificate  in  i  <6a  Of  a  mild  disposition,  and 
anxious  to  reconcile  the  Church,  he  moderated  the  severity  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  with  a  view  to  stay  the  progress  of  heresy 
and  settle  the  standing  questions  in  the  Churdi,  convoked  anew 
the  Council  of  Trent,  November  23,  x<6o.  Its  deliberations 
were  brought  to  a  close  and  confirmed  by  the  bull  of  January 
26,  1564,  embodying  the  creed  usually  called  that  of  P.  IV. 
(or  the  'Tridcntme  Creed'),  from  which  modem  Catholicism 
has  taken  its  definitive  form.  P.  died  December  9,  1565. — F. 
V.  (Michele  Ghislieri)  was  bom  of  humble  origin  at  Bosco, 
near  Alessandria,  in  Lombardy,  January  17,  1504,  and  entered 
the  Dominican  convent  of  Vigevano  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Of  the  most  austere  and  abstinent  habits,  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  advancement  of  his  order  and  confirming 
the  Catholic  faith.  He  was  early  invested  with  the  office  of 
Inquisitor,  and  was  sent  to  Como  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  the 
Protestants  to  introduce  their  faith  into  Italy.  In  July  155 1  he 
was  summoned  to  Rome  as  commissary-general  of  the  Inquisition 
l^  Cardinal  Caraffa,  who,  becoming  Pope  under  the  title 
of  Paul  IV.,  made  P.,  in  spite  of  his  repugnance,  bishop  of  Sutri 
and  Nepi  in  1556,  cardinal  in  1 557,  and  sometime  afterwards  chief 
inquisitor  of  Christendom.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  chaige  in  1 560 
by  P.  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  January 
7,  1566.  P.  now  carried  on  a  series  of  reforms  in  the  public 
morals  of  Rome,  and  revived  the  Inquisition  with  a  severity 
which  has  known  no  parallel  in  the  case  of  any  other  pontiff. 
In  1568  he  ordered  the  bull  In  Cana  Domtni  to  be  read 
yearly  throughout  the  Church,  and  February  25,  1570,  excom- 
municated Elizabeth  of  England.  P.,  who  had  long  meditated  a 
war  against  the  Turks,  now  united  himself  with  Spain  and  Venice, 
and  sent  a  large  expedition  against  the  enemy.  The  battle  of 
Lepanto  (q.  v.),  fought  October  7, 1571,  destroyed  the  naval  sup- 
remacy of  the  Ottoman  power.  P.  died  May  i,  1572,  and  was 
canonised  by  Clement  XI.,  May  24,  1712.  A  volume  of  P.'s 
letters  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1640.  See  Agatio  de  Somma's 
Vida  diPio  Quinto  (Fr.  trans.  1672),  and  De  Falloux's  Histoire 
de  Saint  P,  K  (2  vols.  Par.  1844).— P.  VL  (Giovanni  Angelo 
Braschi)  was  bom  at  Cesena,  in  the  Romagna,  December  27, 171 7. 
He  became  secretary  to  the  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and  held  various 
offices  under  Clement  XIII.,  being  created  a  cardinal,  April  26, 
1773,  by  Clement  XIV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair 
February  ij,  1775.  His  first  care  was  to  carry  out  economic 
reforms  within  his  states,  while  he  did  much  to  improve  the  city 
of  Rome,  draining  the  Pontine  marsh  and  improving  the  har- 
bour of  Ancona.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  tound  nimself  at 
variance  with  Joseph  IL  of  Austria,  and  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  whose  reforms  had  swept  away  much  of  the  papal 
supremacy.  P.  repaired  to  Vienna,  trasting  to  his  influence  in 
a  personal  interview,  but,  though  received  with  kindness,  he 
failed  to  effect  anything,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  cur- 
tailing of  his  prerogatives  by  the  reforming  Emperor.  Three 
years  afterwards  occurred  the  French  Revolution,  which  caused 
great  changes  to  the  Papacy,  imposix^  upon  it  for  the  future 
new  conditions  of  existence.  Some  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
constituent  Asembly  in  France  >,were  the  demolition  of  almost 
all  the  rights  of  the  ancient  Galilean  Church,  and  the  spoliation 
of  its  property.  The  remonstrances  of  P.  were  unheeded,  and 
soon  the  storm  fell  directly  upon  his  own  head.  The  French 
Government  accused  him  of  being  the  enemy  of  France,  and 
of  instigating  the  murder  of  De  Sasseville,  a  French  politi<»l 
agent  whom  the  Roman  populace  had  killed  in  a  tumult  in 
1793.  ^*  ^ff^  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  treaty  of  Tolentino, 
February  19,  1797.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  pretext  of  re- 
venging the  miirder  of  General  Duphot,  the  French  Directorv 
despatched  against  Rome  an  army  under  General  Berthier,  whicn 
entered  theldty  February  15,  1798.  P.  refusing  to  resign  his 
temporal  sovereignty,  was  carried  to  Siena,  afterwards  to  the- 
Certosa  of  Florence,  to  Parma,  Piacenza,  TVirin,  and  at  last  to 
Valence,  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  died,  August  28,  1799,  his 
malady  being  hastened  by  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received.' 
See  Ferrari,  yita  Pit  VI.  (1802) ;  Merck,  La  CapHeuiU  tt  la 
Mort  de  Pie  VI.  (1814) ;  Artaud  de  Montor,  Histoire  de  Pie 
VI.  (x847).--P.  Vn.  (Gregorio  Bamaba  Luigi  Chiaramontijr 
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^ru  bam  of  a  noble  fiunily  at  Cesena,  August  14,  X742*  He 
cntPTcd  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  be- 
came bis^oip  of  TiToIa  in  1782,  was  created  cardinal  by  P. 
VL  in  17S5,  and  transferred  on  the  same  day  to  the  see 
of  Imola,  succeeding  his  patron  on  the  papal  throne  March  14, 
iSoa  Aided  ^sj  Cardinal  Consalvi,  whom  he  named  Secretary 
of  State,  P.  restored  order  in  his  states,  and  carried  out 
TBxioos  reforms.  Three  months  after  his  accession,  the  vic- 
toiy  of  Blarengo  laid  Italy  at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte,  who 
signed  a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  July  15,  1 801,  which  raised 
tl^  Church  from  its  ashes,  and  gave  many  advantages  to 
the  Pope,  most  of  which  were,  however,  annulled  by  the 
Articles  organiques  attached  to  the  bull  by  Napoleon,  and 
promulgate  April  8,  1802,  to  which  neither  P.  nor  any  of 
nis  successors  have  ever  acceded.  On  May  18, 1804,  Napoleon 
assumed  the  imperial  power,  and  forced  P.  to  come  to  Paris 
to  crown  him  as  Emperor.  On  May  16,  1805,  he  re-entered 
Rome,  but  before  six  months  the  troops  of  Napoleon  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Ancona,  Negotiations  passed  between  P. 
and  the  French  Court,  but  on  February  2, 1808,  General  Miollb 
entered  Rome,  and  May  1 7,  1809,  a  decree  annexed  to  the  French 
Empire  all  the  States  of  the  Church,  leaving  only  the  city  of 
Rome  to  the  Pope.  On  June  xo,  P.  issued  a  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  plunderers  of  the  holy  see,  without  specially 
naming  Napoleon*  On  the  night  of  the  5th  J[uly  the  Pope's 
person  was  seized  and  carried  to  Grenoble,  and  in  June  181 2  to 
Fontainebleau.  Here  P.  was  confined  and  treated  with  some 
rigour,  and  was  at  last  compelled  to  sign  a  new  concordat,  yield- 
ing up  the  Papal  States.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  restored  him  to 
freedom,  and  May  24,  18 14,  he  re-entered  Rome.  P.  at  once 
began  to  repair  the  evils  created  by  his  long  absence.  Naturally 
he  did  not  love  either  the  wild  democracv  of  the  Revolution  or 
the  military  despotism  to  which  it  gave  birth.  He  condemned 
Freemasonry,  anathematised  the'Carbonari,  encouraged  missions, 
and  restored  the  Jesuits.  The  Vienna  Congress  restored  to 
the  Church  much  of  what  it  had  lost,  and  the  Governments  of 
Naples,  Prussia,  and  Wiirtemberg  concluded  concordats  with 
the  Court  of  Rome.  P.,  who  had  borne  all  his  sufferings  with 
Christian  resignation,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  in  his 
chamber,  August  20, 1823.  See  Cohen's  Precis  Hist,  et  Polii, 
sur  Pie  VIL,  1823 ;  A.  de  Beauchamp's  Hist,  des  Malhcurs 
et  de  la  CaptivUi  de  Pie  VIL,  1814 ;  Artaud  de  Montor,  His- 
toire  de  Pie  VIL  (3  vols.  1836).— P.  VIII.  (Francesco  Xavier 
Castiglione)  was  bom  at  Cingoli,  in  the  March  of  Ancona, 
November  20,  1761.  In  1800  he  became  Bishop  of  Monte- 
Alto,  Cardinal  in  1816,  and  Pope  March  31,  1829.  He  died 
November  30,  1830,  after  giving  promise  of  illiberality  in  his 
views  and  severity  in  his  punishments.— P.  IX.  (Giovanni 
Maria  Mastai  Ferretti,  Count)  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  May 
X3«  1792.  He  was  the  son  of  Count  Jerome  Mastai  Ferretti, 
the  hnd  of  a  Lombard  family  which  had  acquired  nobility 
in  the  17th  c.  from  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  Countess 
Caterina  (tUe  Solezzi),  while  he  had  an  uncle  who  was  Bishop 
of  Pesaro.  He  entered  the  College  of  the  Padri  Scolopii  at 
Volterra  in  1803.  Originally  intended  for  the  military  profession, 
he  was  prevented  from  pursuing  this  career  by  epileptic  fits,  and 
in  1810  proceeded  to  Rome  to  study  theology  under  Giuseppe 
Gnudosi.  He  resided  with  his  unde,  Paolino  Mastai  Ferretti,  who 
was  a  prelate  of  the  Papal  Court  and  Canon  of  the  Vatican.  In 
1 814  he  was  presented  to  Pope  P.  VII.,  who  was  returning  from 
his  captivity  in  France.  Young  Ferretti  at  first  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  a  hospice  where  young  orphans  were  sheltered  and 
taught,  known  from  its  founder,  Giovanni  Borgi,  by  the  name  of 
Tata  Giovanni.  Ordained  a  priest  in  18 19,  he  accompanied 
Monsignor  Muzi  in  a  mission  to  Chili,  leaving  Rome  July 
^,  1823.  He  remained  in  Chili  for  two  years,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  made  a  prelate  (June  25,  1825). 
He  was  now  appointed  by  Leo  XII.  president  of  the  hos- 
pital of  St  Michele  on  the  Ripa  Grande,  archbishop  of 
Spoleto  in  1828,  and  transferred  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  the 
bishopric  of  Imola,  September  17,  1832.  Here  he  carried 
out  many  liberal  reforms,  and  did  much  to  diffuse  leaming  more 
widely  vrithin  his  diocese.  Being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Naples 
at  the  time  when  cholera  was  raging  in  that  city,  he  disposed 'of 
his  plate  and  equipages  for  the  relief  of  the  dying  and  starving 
poor.  In  1840  he  became  a  cardinal,  and  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Gregory  XVI,  was  elected  Pope,  June  16,  1846,  by  thirty-six 
votes  out  of  the  fifty  present,  avowedly  the  leader  of  the  leform- 
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ing  party,  as  opposed  to  the  constitutional  party,  headed  by 
Cardinal  Lambruschini.    Twelve  hours  after  his  election,  Car* 
dinal  Gaysruck,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  reached  Rome  with  secret 
instroctions  from  Austria  to  veto  the  election  of  the  bishop  of 
Imola,  which  were,  however,  too  late  to  be  effectual.    The  new 
Pope  took  the  title  of  P.  IX.,  and  inaugurated  his  reign  with  a 
number  of  promising  liberal  measures,  publishing  on  the  i8th 
July  a  general  amnesty  releasing  all  prisoners  (to  the  numba  of 
2000),  recalling  all  exUes,  and  restoring  to  them  their  dvil  rights. 
At  the  same  time  he  granted  300  crowns  yearly  to  the  relief  of  poor 
Jews,  and  removed  from  them  most  of  their  disabilities,  permitting 
them  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  city.    In  August  1840  he  issued 
a  commission  for  the  making  of  railroads  in  his  dominions,  and 
soon  afterwards  granted  a  concession  to  an  Englishman  for  a  gas 
manufactory,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  agriculture  and  the 
reclaiming  of  the  deserted  Campa^ina.    These  measures  brought 
him  the  utmost  popularity,  and  m  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  he  was  the  idol  of  aU  classes.    Mazzini  apostrophised  him 
with  the  words  '  AbHcUe  fede  Santo  Padre,  suite  credente!  and 
Carlyle  declared  that  '  the  old  chimera  was  rejuvenised  1 '    In 
June  1847  he  made  the  liberal  Antonelli  a  cardinal,  and  soon 
after  Minister  of  Finance.    On  March  4,  1848,  P.  published  a  | 
constitution,  in  which  he  appointed  two  chambers — ^the  first  of 
members  nominated  by  the  Pope,  the  second  formed  of  repre* 
sentatives  chosen  by  the  electoral  districts,  one  to  y^ooo  voters. 
Notwithstanding  these  reforms,  a  revolutionary  feeling  spread 
through  Rome,  fostered  by  the  political  refugees  to  whom  his 
amnesty  had  opened  the  city,  and  on  November  15, 1848,  Count 
Rossi,  the  Pope's  first  Minister,  wu  assassinated.    From  this 
time  P.  changed  his  r&le,  satisfied  that  his  liboal  measures 
had  failed  to  attach  the  populace.    Finding  that  his  personal 
safety  was  in  danger,  he  fled  from  Rome  on  the  24th  November 
1848,  to  Gaeta,  where  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  King  of  Naples.    At  Rome  a  republic  was  proclaimed,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  who,  with  Armellini 
and  Saffi,  conducted  the  government  with  great  pradence,  until 
General  Oudinot,  at  the  head  of  a  French  expedition,  after  a 
siege  of  thirty  days,  took  Rome  (July  2,  1849),  and  invited  the 
Pope  to  return.     He  entered  his  capital  April  12,  1850^  after  an 
absence  of  seventeen  months.     His  government  was  from  this 
time  the  complete  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  at  first,  and 
swayed  by  Antonelli  and  protected  by  the  resident  French  army^ 
he  refused  to  make  any  compromise  with  the  Liberals,  and  pre- 
served until  the  loss  ot  his  power  an  obstinate  and  unreasoning 
Conservatism.     He  now  devoted  himself,  as  if  in  contrast  with 
his  former  political  activity,  to  schemes  of  church  advancement, 
while  he  canonised  saints,  lavished  indulgences,  and  at  last 
proceeded  to  propound  new  dogmas,  and  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  controversies  which  had  been  left  unsettled  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages.     In  1850  he  re-established  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
England,  and  in  1854  issued  a  decree  propounding  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (q.  v.).    In  1864  he  published  the 
syllabus  of  errors,  and  June  29,  1868,  a  bull  for  the  convocatioa 
of  an  Oecumenical  Council,  whose  opening  was  fixed  for  the  8th 
December  1869.    In  its  fourth  session,  July  18, 1870^  the  dogma 
of  the  Papal  Infallibility  was  promulgated.    After  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  in  1870,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
papal  territory  began  to  demand  incorporation  with  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  and  on  the  12th  September  General  Cadoma.  crossed 
the  frontiers.    At  first  it  was  expected  that  P.  would  quit  Rome, 
but  after  consideration  he  decided  to  remain.    The  result  of  the 
pldfiscitum  on  the  2d  October  was  40,805  for,  and  46  against 
union  with  Italy.    The  Italian  Government  voted  the  Pope  a. 
poision  of  ;£'i 29,000  annually,  and  on  the  31st  December  1870^ 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  the  Quirinah     Since  1870  P. 
remained  in  Rome,  but  he  unceasingly  kept  alive  the  memory 
of  his  wrongs  b^  numberless  allocutions  and  encyclics,  while  by 
the  active  intrigues  of  hb  court  he  continued  to  harass  the 
Italian  Government  and  to  scheme  at  every  court  in  Europe, 
which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  dissension  between  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  French  Republic  in  1877.    In  November  1872. 
P.  issued  an  encyclical  letter  for  Germany,  in  which  he  callecl 
the  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.)  '  wretdied  sons  of  perdition.'    Jox^e 
25f  iS75»  '^f^  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  hii  conaecratioa  as   «. 
bishop,  and  his  episcopal  jubilee,  to  which  many  pilgrims  flocked. 

from  all  countries  with  rich  offerings,  was  cekorated  with  f 

rejoicings.     He  died  on  the   7th  Februair  1878,  at  the 
ox  eighty-six.    His  reign  can  scarcely  be  looked  at  but 


Culnre  in  its  detennined  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but 
ibm  errors  of  his  public  me  were  somewhat  redeemed  by  the 
virtues  of  his  private  cliaiacter.  His  sending  his  benediction 
to  the  d]ring  kmg  of  Italy  was  a  fine  example  of  Christian  for- 
giveness. It  was  the  lot  of  P.  to  hold  the  helm  <^  the  Church 
m  the  most  troublous  times  for  the  Papacy,  and  it  was  his  mis- 
fortunci  not  his  £sult^  that  he  had  not  the  wisdom  or  ability  to 
steer  her  safelv  through  the  storm.  In  the  annals  of  his  257 
predecessors  tnere  have  been  few  more  eventful  pontificates, 
Uiou^  many  greater  Popes.  See  T.  A.  TroUope's  I4/e  of  P* 
JX.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1877),  and  that  by  J.  F.  Maguirei  M.P.,  and 
Monsignore  Patterson  (Liand  1878). 

Piv^ot  Joint,  the  name  given  to  those  joints  of  the  bodies  of 
higher  animals  which  move  round  a  pivot  or  central  fixed  axis. 
Tncy  are  also  named '  rotary  joints.'  The  articulation  between 
the  hesd  and  neck,  or  the  movements  of  the  forearm,  by  means 
of  the  radius  passing  round  the  ulna  and  lower  end  of  the  hume- 
rus, are  examples.  In  the  neck  thtpitfoi  is  formed  by  the  cdoH* 
taid  troass  of  the  axis  (or  second  vertebra  of  the  neoc),  around 
whidi  the  head,  together  with  the  atlas  (or  first  vertebra)  turns. 

Pisazx^o,  TraaidMO,  illegitimate  son  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a 
Spanish  colonel  of  in&ntiy,  was  bom  at  Truxillo,  in  Estrama* 
dura,  about  1471.  Taught  neither  to  read  nor  to  write,  and  left 
to  pick  up  a  living  as  a  swineherd,  he  ran  away  at  last  from  his 
employers,  and  at  Seville  embarked  with  many  other  adventurers 
for  the  New  Worid.  He  served  under  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  in 
Hayti,  and  was  appointed  by  him  to  command  the  colony. 
Later  he  was  associated  with  Balboa  at  Darien,  and  with  Pedro 
Arias^  governor  of  Panama.  He  formed  plans  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery  with  a  wealthy  priest  and  a  daring  soldier,  named 
respectively  Hernando  de  Luque  and  Diego  ae  Ahnagra  In 
November  1524  he  set  sail  firom  Panama  wim  100  men,  Almagro 
foUowtng  in  another  vessel,  but  they  only  went  as  far  S.  as  Que- 
mada  Point  In  March  1526  they  again  started,  and  after  incre- 
dible hardships  finally  discovered  the  long-fabled  Peru,  and  partly 
explored  the  country.  In  i  ^28  P.  returned  to  Spain,  and  there 
cdoibtted  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  and  doth  obtained  from 
the  Peruviana.  He  was  invested  by  Karl  V.  with  the  full 
rights  of  his  discovery,  and  was  named  captain-|«neral  of  the 
protixice,  vrith  a  salary  of  725,000  maravedis.  On  his  return 
to  Pern  with  a  small,  well-equipped  force  of  no  foot  soldiers 
and  67  cavalry,  he  found  a  dinl  war  raging  between  Huascar,  the 
legitimate  ruler,  and  his  half-brother  AUhiulpa  (q.  v.).  Professmg 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  latter,  he  got  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  coontnr.  After  having  captured  the  unsuspecting  chief, 
and  exacted  nom  him  an  immense  ransom,  he  burned  him  at  the 
stake.  Shortly  after  this  a  quanel  between  P.  and  Almagro 
lefolted  in  a  dril  war,  whidi  ended  in  the  death  of  the  latter, 
by  whose  followers  P.  was  assassinated,  26th  Tune  1541.  He 
maified  the  Inca's  daughter,  and  his  desceoiunts,  preserving 
the  title  of  Marquis  de  la  Cooquista,  are  stul  to  be 
fomid  at  Truxilla  P.  was  Inckj  rather  than  skilfuL  Rash, 
treacherras,  cruel,  he  is  only  credited  with  the  virtues  of  brute 
ooorage  and  perseveranccd — Qonsalo  P..  youngest  brother  of 
the  preceding  by  the  same  fsther  but  another  mother,  was  bom 
SLt  Truxillo,  1506.  Early  in  life  he  crossed  to  Peru,  and  soon 
bepune  the  first  lance  in  the  country.  He  was  the  best  guerilla 
chief  of  his  time,  but  no  ^eral.  In  1540  Gonado  was  appointed 
governor  of  Q^to  by  his  brother,  and  led  across  the  Andes  an 
expedition  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  (though  not  by  him) 
of  the  Amazon's  source.  After  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Gon- 
zalo became  master  of  Peru  by  defeating  Blasco  Nuilez  in  a 
pitdied  battle  at  Quito,  1546.  But  the  mastery  did  not  continue 
loD^  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  royalist 
Ibroes,  defeated  and  beheaded  him  in  the  followug  year.  See 
Prescott's  IRsiary  rf  the  Conquest  of  Pern  (2  vols.  1847),  and 
Helps'  Zs/e  of  P.  (1869). 

Pisziea'to  (ItsL  'pindied'),  a  direction  in  music  for  the 
violin,  meaning  that  the  strinjn  are  to  be  plucked  with  the 
filler.  This  style  of  playing  (men  produces  a  pretty,  piquant, 
goitar-like  effect  and  is  veiy  usefiil  in  accompaniments.  The 
disection '  colt  ana*  or '  area*  indicates  that  the  use  of  the  bow 
is  to  be  resumed. 

Piz'so,  a  seaport  of  S.  Italvi  province  of  Catanzaro,  on  a 
sandstone  rock  above  the  Gult  of  Sta.   Eufemia,  25  miles 
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W.S.W.  of  Catanzaro.  It  has  a  ruined  castle,  where  Joachim 
Murat,  king  of  Naples,  was  shot,  13th  October  181 5.  There  is 
some  trade,  and  an  important  tunny  fishexy.    Pop.  (1874)  830a 

Plaoen'ta,  or  'afterbirth,'  the  structure,'  devdoped  to  its 
fullest  and  most  tjrpical  extent  in  Mamnudia^  through  which 
communication  is  maintained  between  the  mother  and  the  un- 
born young.  Through  the  P.  respiration,  excretion,  circulation, 
and  other  processes  in  the  youxig  animal  are  maintained.  Traces 
of  this  structure  are  visible  in  fower  forms  of  animal  life  than 
mammals;  ^.^.,  in  sharks, and  dogfishes.  In  these,  however, 
the  so-called  P.  is  not  devdoped  from  die  true  layers  invest- 
ing the  embryo,  but  from  a  particular  sac  or  vesicle  devoted 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  young  form,  and  known  as  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  Its  mode  of  origin  m  these  lower  vertebrates  is  there- 
fore essentially  different  from  that  which  it  exhibits  in  mam- 
malia. All  mammals,  however,  do  not  possess  a  P.  The 
two  lowest  orders  of  mammaliar— the  Monotremata  (q.  v.)  and 
Marsupialia  (q.  v.) — represented  by  the  omithorhynchus,  kan- 
garoOf  opossum,  and  allied  forms,  are  destitute  of  it  These 
mammals  are  hence  called  ImpUuetUalia  or  Non-flaeeHtal 
mammals,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  orders  which  are 
grouped  together  under  the  name  of  the  IHacentalia,  To  under- 
stand the  structure  of  the  P.,  and  its  modifications  in  the  various 
groups  of  mammalia,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to 
|[Iance  at  its  relations  and  devdopment  in  the  human  sub- 
ject The  inner  lining  or  mucous  mimtram  of  the  uterus  or 
womb  undergoes  a  marked  devdopment  after  the  occurrence  of 
impregnation.  It  becomes  greatly  thickened,  and  its  upper 
laver  or  surface  forms  what  is  known  as  the  membrana  dectdua^ 
This  soon  exhibits  a  division  into  three  layers — the  decidua  vera^ 
which  lines  the  uterus ;  the  decidua  refUxa^  which  invests  the 
jroung  animal ;  and  the  decidua  seroftHo^  or  part  which  is  brought 
m  connection  with  certain  processes  or  tdui  of  the  chorion^  f>., 
the  outer  covering  of  the  foetus  or  embi^ro  itself.  The  villi  of 
the  chorion,  therefore^  come  to  be  lodged  in  certmn  depressions 
or  crypts^  as  they  are  named,  in  the  decidua  of  the  uterus,  so 
that  in  this  way  the  fcetal  and  maternal  structures  fuse  and 
interlace.  The  limited  portion  of  the  chorion  which  is  thus 
connected  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  marks  the 
site  of  the  future  P,  The  deeper  portion  of  Uie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  is  hollowed  out  to  form  sinuses,  or  spaces 
which  on  the  one  hand  open  into  the  arteries,  and  on  the  other 
into  the  veins  of  the  womb.  The  villi,  or  processes  of  the 
chorion,  in  due  time  grow  into  these  sinuses,  and  push  the  thin 
walls  ci  these  cavities  before  them  as  they  grow.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  villi  are  soaked  in  the  matemd  blood  which 
ii  circulating  through  the  uterine  sinuses ;  but  it  must  be  care- 
fully noted  that  there  is  no  direct  or  actual  passage  of  the 
blood  of  the  mother  into  the  embryo.  All  that  is  contrived 
in  this  arrangement  is  that  the  blood  of  the  mother  may  inter- 
change products,  by  difiuslon,  with  the  blood  of  the  foetus; 
these  products  passing  readily  through  the  thin  wall  of  the  villi 
and  being  interchan^d  for  other  products  obtained  from  the 
maternal  olood.  Tluit  there  b  an  actual  interchange  of  products 
between  the  mother  and  the  foetus,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  any  direct  communication  t>etween  the  two  circulations,  is 
evident  fiK>m  the  observations  ofDrs.  Harvey,  Savory,  and  Hut- 
chinson; poisonous  matters  injected  into  ike  body  of  foetal 
animals  bdng  found  to  pass  readily  and  fredy  into  the  body 
of  the  mother,  and  even  to  cause  death  by  passing  into  the 
maternal  circulation  through  that  of  the  foetus. 

In  the  human  subject,  uerefore,  the  P.  consists  of  a  maternal 
9Xidfeetal  portion.  It  is  discoid  or  cake-like  in  shape,  from  the 
limited  area  over  which  it  is  devdoped  on  the  uterine  walls. 
At  birth  the  greater  part  of  the  P.  is  thrown  o£  It  becomes 
detached  Uom,  the  walls  of  the  uterus  by  the  so-called  after-pains 
of  childlmth,  together  with  the  decidua  vera,  decidua  refiexa^ 
and  a  part  of  the  decidua  serotina.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  latter  membrane  t>ecomes  absorbed,  or  may  be  mrown  off 
along  vrith  the  uterine  discharges  which  persist  for  some  time 
after  parturition.  In  the  human  subject  the  P.  is  said  to  be  dis* 
coid  in  shape,  and  it  is  also  termed  deciduous,  because  it  is  cast  off 
wholly  or  m  greater  part  at  birth. 

All  mammals,  however,  do  not  exhibit  the  human  type  or 
structure  of  P.,  nor  are  the  placental  structures  always  cast  off 
at  birth  in  the  manner  Just  described.  As  an  example  of  an 
enturdy  different  type  of  P.,  that  of  the  pig  may  be  selected.    In 
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this  animal  the  mucous  lining  of  the  uterus  enlarges  during  the 
progress  of  utero-gestation,  and  the  villi  of  the  chorion  combine 
and  unite  with  the  uterine  structures  as  in  man.  But  there  is 
a  notable  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  P.  is  developed 
in  the  pig ;  for  that  structure  is  not  limited  to  one  region  of  the 
chorion  and  uterus,  but  is  developed  from  all  parts  of  the  cho- 
rion, save  at  its  extremities  or  pole?.  Moreover,  at  birth  the 
maternal  structures  are  not  thrown  off  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  villi  of  the  chorion  representing  foetal  structures  are  simply 
withdrawn  from  the  uterine  depressions  in  which  they  are  lodged 
as  the  fingers  might  be  drawn  out  of  a  glove.  Hence  the  pla- 
centation  in  the  pig  is  said  to  be  non-deciduate^  as  opposed  to 
that  of  man  and  other  animals  in  which  both  foetal  and  maternal 
structures  are  thrown  off. 

All  the  Primates  (man  and  apes  or  Quadrumana) — save  the 
lemurs — possess  a  P.,  which  is  discoid  in  shape,  and  which  is 
also  deciduate.  In  the  bats  [Cheiroptera)^  Rodeniia^  and  InseC' 
tivora  (moles,  shrews,  and  hedgehogs),  the  P.  conforms  to  the 
human  type.  The  Carnivora  also  possess  a  deciduate  P.,  but 
the  form  of  the  organ  differs  from  that  of  man  in  being  zonary — 
that  is,  the  P.  has  the  form  of  a  zone  or  girdle  enveloping  the 
middle  portion  of  the  chorion,  but  undeveloped  at  the  poles. 
All  Ungulate  mammals  (pigs,  deer,  antelopes,  sheep,  ox,  hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse,  camel,  &c.)  possess  a  non- 
deciduate  P.,  and  in  this  respect  the  Cetacea^  or  whales  and  dol- 
phins, agree  with  them.  The  placentation  of  the  order  Sirenia 
(q.  v.),  including  the  Manatees  (q.  v. )  or  sea-cows  and  dugongs, 
has  not  been  determined ;  but  in  all  probability  these  animals 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  whales.  Among  mammals 
which  have  a  noti'deciduate  P.  there  are  variations  in  the  form 
and  disposition  of  the  organ.  The  pig,  horse,  camel,  and 
cetaceans  have  the  villi  of  the  chorion  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  surface  of  that  membrane.  Hence  the  P.  is  termed 
diffuse  in  these  animals.  In  the  RuminatUs,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  villi  are  disposed  in  groups  named  cotyledons^  and  these  may 
be  received  (as  in  the  sheep)  into  cup-like  depressions  of  the 
uterine  walls  ;  or  (as  in  the  cow)  the  villi  may  be  concave,  and 
may  fit  upon  convexities  of  the  uterine  surface.  The  ruminant 
P.  is  therefore  named  cotyledonary,  in  opposition  to  the  term 
'diffuse.'  The  elephants  [Proboscidea)  ^ave  a  zonary  P.,  and 
so  have  the  curious  little  genus  Hyrax  (q.  v. ).  Huxley  believes 
that  the  P.  in  both  of  the  latter  cases  is  truly  deciduate.  The 
elephants,  in  this  view,  become  nearly  related  to  the  rodents ; 
while  hyrax  remains  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  order  of  mammals. 
The  order  Edentata  presents  many  singularities  of  structure  of 
the  P.,  and  would  appear  to  include  within  its  limits  representa- 
tives of  nearly  all  the  types  of  the  other  groups.  Thus,  in  Manis^ 
the  P.  is  diiiuse  and  non-deciduate ;  in  the  sloth  it  is  not  cotyle- 
donary^  as  was  formerly  believed,  but  a  discoid  and  deciduate 
structure  allied  to  that  of  the  primates.  Orycteropus  has  a  dis- 
coidcU  and  deciduate  P.,  and  that  of  the  armadillos  is  also  said  to 
be  discoid.  Professor  Owen,  speaking  of  the  P.  of  the  latter 
animals,  says  it  is  a  single  thin  oblong  disc,  composed  of  foetal 
and  maternal  structures.  In  the  lemurs,  which  are  mammals 
regarded  as  representing  the  lowest  members  of  the  Quadruma- 
nous  order,  the  P.  appears  to  differ  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  from  that  of  other  Primates.  Turner,  speaking  of  the 
P.  of  this  order,  says,  *  As  the  P.  in  the  lemurs  has  the  arrange- 
ment and  structure  of  a  diffuse  P.,  it  is  presumably  as  non- 
deciduate  as  that  of  the  other  animals  which  possess  the  same 
form  of  P ;  for  in  it,  as  in  them,  the  foetal  P.  can  be  separated 
from  the  maternal  without  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane.'     * 

Diseases  of  P, — The  P.  is  liable  to  various  diseases,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  apoplexy;  fatty,  cartilaginous, 
and  calcareous  degeneration ;  placentitis  ;  general  oedema ;  and 
atrophy.  Apoplexy  of  the  P.  is  caused  by  effusion  of  blood 
from  ruptured  vessels  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ, 
exactly  as  takes  place  in  the  lung.  In  fatty  degeneration, 
the  fatty  molecules  are  either  thrown  out  primarily  as  inflam- 
matory exudations,  or  are  formed  secondarily  from  inflamma- 
tory products!which  degenerate  into  fatty  particles.  Placentitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  P.,  may  terminate  in  morbid  adhe- 
sions, hepatisation,  induration,  and  abscess;  but  the  morbid 
action  is  generally  confined  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  P.,  and 
extends  from  the  maternal  towards  the  foetal  surface.  In  general 
oedema,  the  tissues  are  soft,  swollen,  pale,  and  infiltrated  with 
serum.     D.  of  the  P.  are  always  dangerous,  and  often  fatal  to 
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the  foetus ;  and  in  man^  of  them  there  is  a  tendency  to  recur 
in  subsequent  pregnancies.  As  a  general  rule,  the  uterus  is 
excited  to  active  contraction  by  the  morbid  products,  and  abortion 
is  the  result ;  but  in  some  cases  the  diseased  vitality  of  the  P. 
is  maintained,  while  the  embryo  becomes  shrivelled  and  attenu- 
ated, and  may  be  retained  till  the  full  period  of  gestation. 

Placenta  is  the  part  of  the  inside  of  the  ovary  to  which  the 
ovules  are  attached,  sometimes  a  mere  point  or  line  on  the  inner 
surface,  often  more  or  less  thickened  or  raised.  Placentas  are 
axile  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  axis  or  centre,  that  is, 
in  plurilocular  ovaries  when  they  are  attached  to  the  inner  angb 
of  each  cell ;  in  unilocular  simple  ovaries  when  the  ovules  are 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  ovary  nearest  to  the  style ;  in  unilo- 
cular compound  ovaries  when  attached  to  a  central  protuberance, 
column,  or  axis  rising  up  from  the  base  of  the  cavity.  If  this 
column  does  not  reach  the  top  of  the  cavity,  the  P.  is  said  to  be 
free  and  central.  They  are  parietal  when  the  ovaries  are  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  of  a  one-celled  compound 
ovary.  Parietal  placentas  are  usually  slightly  thickened  or  raised 
lines,  sometimes  broad  surfaces  nearly  covering  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cavity,  sometimes  projecting  far  into  the  cavity,  and  con- 
stituting  partial  dissepiments,  but  never  cohering  in  Uie  centre. 
(Bentham.)    See  Pistil. 

Flacembal'ia  and  Plaoen'tal  Mamm'aLi.    See  Pla- 
centa. 

Placen'tia.    See  Piacenza. 

.  Plao'odtuB,  an  extinct  genus  of  Vertebrate  animals,  the 
remains  of  which  occur  in  rocks  of  Triassic  age.  It  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  fossil  fish  of  the  Gatutid  kind,  but  is  now 
held  to  b:  reptilian,  and  is  included  in  modem  systems  of  classi- 
fication in  the  order  Sauropterygia^  a  group  to  which  the 
Plesiosauri  and  other  extinct  reptiles  belong.  In  P.  the  teeth 
occupied  distinct  sockets.  They  were  of  rounded  form,  and 
resembled  the  flat  plate-like  teeth  found  in  some  rays  and  sharks, 
and  which  are  adapted  for  crushing  the  hard  shells  of  crusta- 
ceans, &c.  Aldoubte  series  of  teeth  were  developed  in^the  upper 
jaw  of  the  P. ;  only  a  single  row  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Plac'ogandid'  Fiflhes,  or  Placoganoidei,  a  division  of 
Ganoid  (q.  v.)  fishes,  represented  by  the  Sturgeon  (q.  v.),  in 
which  the  skeleton  is  imperfectly  developed ;  the  body  being 
incompletely  covered  with  ganoid  scales  or  plates  often  united 
by  sesture.  The  fossil  genera  Cephalaspis^  Ptenchthys,  Pteraspis^ 
&c.,  belonged  to  this  section  of  the  ganoid  order. 

Plac'oid  Fishea,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  class  Pisces 
or  fishes  proposed  by  Agassiz,  and  founded  upon  the  characters 
of  the  scales.  Placoid  scales  consist  of  small  bony  plates,  which 
may  bear  a  central  spine,  and  are  well  seen  in  sharks,  rays,  and 
dog-fishes — these  belonging  to  the  order  Elasmobranckii  (q.  v.). 
They  do  not  completely  invest  the  bodies  of  fishes,  but  are  scat- 
tered in  an  irregular  manner  over  the  skin-surface.  Placoid 
scales  occur  in  a  fossil  state,  along  with  fossil  fin  spines  or 
ichthyodorulites, 

Pla'gal,  in  music  (Gr.  plagios,  '  oblique  *),  a  term  applied  to 
the  four  Church  modes  formed  by  St  Gregory  from  the  *  authentic 
modes  *  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  taking  the  fourth  below  the  final  as 
the  new  keynote  of  a  scale  extending  to  the  fifth  above.      See 
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Gregorian  Chant.  P.  melodies  have  their 
principal  notes  between  the  fifth  of  the  key  and 
Its  octave  or  twelfth.  P.  cadences  (sometimes 
called  Church  cadences,  being  much  used  in 
sacred  composition)  are  those  in  which  a  sub- 
dominant  chord  precedes  the  final  tonic  chord. 

Plagioa'tomi  (Gr.  'transverse-mouthed'),  a  sub-order  of 
Elastfiobranchiate  fishes,  including  the  sharks,  skates,  and  rays. 
The  mouth  is  placed  crosswise  on  the  under  surface  of  the  heacL» 
The  skull  has  no  distinct  cranial  bones,  and  is  of  cartilaginous 
structure,  and  the  vertebral  bodies  are  usually  ossified,  bat  tiiG 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  cartilaginous.    The  scales 
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f^'t'coid  (q.  v.X  and  the  gills  are  sao-like  structnres  opening  out* 
mnlly  by  hranchuU  slUs^  water  being  also  admitted  to  the  giUs 
^  a  pair  of  tDbea  opeDing  in  ^ptriuUs  w,  the  top  of  the  head, 
laeie  is  noair-Uadoer. 

naffue  (Lat  flaga^  from  the  Gr.  /^,  <a  stroke^'  %,€., 
inflicted  by  the  goa»--the  derivation  indicating^the  ancient  bdirf 
as  to  the  souice  of  the  P.)  is  a  febrile  disease,  characterised  by 
buboes  or  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  by  carbuncles  and 
petecfaise.  P.  prevails  at  certain  times  and  places  epidemically, 
but  its  true  home  is  in  the  regions  bordering  npoo  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mediternmean  and  its  tributaries.  At  different 
periods  of  the  Kth,  i6th,  and  xyth  centuries  it  occasionsdly 
viated  Western  Europe,  and  was  well  known  in  Italy,  France^ 
Germanj,  and  England,  London  and  Paris  having  suffered 
greatly  from  it  in  former  times.  The  last  remarkable  epidemic 
of  P.  was  in  1720^  when  Marseille  lost  nearly  one  half  of  its 
population.  In  hiter  times  it  has  been  limited  chiefly  to 
E^t,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Greece,  and  European  Turkey  %  occa- 
sionally extending  northward  into  Russia,  and  westward  as  far  as 
Malta.  In  1844,  P.  became  apparently  extinct;  but  it  re- 
appeared in  Western  Arabia  in  1853 ;  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
gali, Tripoli,  in  1858-59;  in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  Persia  in 
1863 ;  amongtbe  Arabs  of  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Euphrates 
in  1867;  in  Persian  Kurdistan  m  1871,  and  ainoi^  the  Afiij 
Arabs  on  the  lower  Euphrates  in  1873-74.  Since  the  latter 
date,  P.  has  prevailed  epidemically  in  the  rqgions  adjoining  the 
lower  Euphrates  till  the  close  of  1877,  the  number  of  deaths 
offidaUv  recorded  at  Bagdad  from  January  tiU  June  1877  having 
been  1672. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  P.  are  chilliness,  weariness^ 
languor  or  debility,  precordial  uneasiness,  occasiouugdly  nausea 
and  vomiting^  headache,  vertigo^  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  a  fre- 
quent pulse.  These  conditions  are  soon  followed  by  the  peculiar 
^jxnptoms  of  P.;  darting  pains  are  felt  in  the  groins,  arm-pit^  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  wnich  are  soon  followed  by  enlargements 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  constituting  carbuncles.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
swellkigs  increase ;  the  tongue  becomes  furred,  often  dry,  brown 
or  blackish*  and  fissured,  while  a  dark  sordes  collects  upon  the 
gums  and  lips ;  and  there  is  often  great  thirst  and  an  utemal 
sensation  of  onrning  heat  The  bowels,  which  are  at  first  con- 
stipated, become  relaxed,  the  stools  bdog  dark,  offensive,  and 
somrrtmn  bloody ;  and  the  urine  is  generally  scanty,  turbid, 
yellowish  or  bladush,  and  tinged  wim  blood.  Hie  general 
strength  is  greatly  prostrated ;  the  patient  has  a  staggering  gait, 
and  attacks  approaching  to  syncope  are  not  uncommon.  The 
power  of  the  will  is  impaired,  the  intellect  is  confiised,  and  de- 
urium  or  coma  may  supervene.  There  are  usually  remissions 
in  the  morning  and  evenings  and  exacerbations  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  night,  the  morning  remissions  and  noc- 
turnal exacerbations  being  commonly  the  greatest  Buboes  may 
appear  at  the  commencement  of  tne  disease,  or  after  one  or 
more  dajrs,  or  not  until  near  the  close.  Carbuncles  usually  make 
their  appearance  later  than  the  buboes,  and  may  occur  on  any 
part  of  the  body.  Petechiss,  or  purplish  spots  like  flea-bites, 
which  usually  become  Uvid  as  the  disease  advances,  occur  only 
in  bad  cases ;  and  sometimes  along  with  these  spots  there  are 
vibices^  or  irregular  purplish  or  livid  patches  like  oruises. 

Great  diflTerenoe  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  still  exists^  as  to 
the  cause  of  P.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  propagated  by  a  pecu- 
liar contashim ;  others^  while  admitting  its  conta^ous  nature, 
affirm  that  it  often  occurs  endemically  or  epidemically ;  while 
others  again  assert  that  it  originates  exclusively  either  in  local 
causes  or  epidemic  influences.  The  evidence  in  support  of  the 
contagious  nature  or  communicability  of  P.  is  undoubted,  and 
it  is  eztrem^y  probablcL  though  not  ^et  demonstrated,  that  it 
depends  ttpon  the  growth  and  multiphcation  of  specific  germs. 
Some  bare  conjectured  that  P.  is  generated  de  novo  from  the 
filthy  aocnmulations  and  excretions  of  a  crowded  and  uncleanly 
population  ;  but  such  exist  elsewhere,  and  apparently  under  the 
same  dxcoxDstances,  without  producing  the  effect.  P.  is  an 
exceedingly  fatal  disease. 

Wiih  respect  to  treatment^  little  can  be  done.  There  is  no 
specific  for  P.«  and  the  symptoms  can  only  be  met  by  palliative 
txeatmeat.  P-  is  essentially  a  filth  disease,  its  local  habitat  being 
in  places  where  sanitary  arrangements  and  personal  cleanliness 
aze  ignored*     That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fiwt  that 


European  residents,  especially  English,  in  the  infected  cities  of 
the  Levant,  enjoj  a  comparative  immunity  from  P.  See 
Keeker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1844,  published  by  the 
Sydenham  Society);  Reports  oh  Letfontine  /*.,  by  Mr.  Netten 
Radcliffe,  in  Medical  Officers'  Report  to  Local  Government 
Board  (New  Series,  No.  viL),  ana  Supplement  to  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1876  (Lond. 
X878). 

Plagaea  of  Bgypt  were  ten  calamities  brought  upon  the 
country  by  Moses  (a.  v.),  ¥rith  the  purpose  of  compelling  Pha- 
raoh to  let  the  Heorews  leave  Egypt  and  set  out  for  Canaan. 
Opinion  regarding  these  P.  (enumerated  Exod.  vii.-xii.)  has 
been  somewhat  modified  of  late  years.  Travellers  have  dis- 
covered that  they  correspond  in  a  remarkable  d^jee  with 
natural  phenomena  whidi  occur  in  the  country  :  e,g.^  the  Nile 
at  certam  seasons  has  a  blood-red  appearence;  extraordinary 
numbers  of  fro^  sometimes  make  their  appearance ;  the  country 
is  sometimes  visited  by  a  murrain  among  the  cattle,  or  a  plague 
of  locusts ;  a  species  of  stinging  fly  and  a  painful  skin  disease 
occasionally  afflicts  man  and  beast;  and  a  wind  from  the 
desert  at  times  raises  such  clouds  of  sand  as  to  obscure  the  air 
for  davs.  Accordingly,  while  the  Rationalistic  school  con« 
sider  tne  P.  myths  have  arisen  out  of  the  natural  phenomena, 
the  ablest  conservative  critics  explain  the  first  nine  as  '  having 
become  signs  and  wondera  through  their  vast  excess  above  the 
natural  measure  of  such  natural  occurrences  and  their  super- 
natural accumulation.'  But  by  manv  the  greatest  difficulty  is  felt 
to  be  the  implied  idea  that  the  displeasure  of  God  is  expressed 
by  physical  disaster,  an  idea  whicn,  though  universally  neld  in 
ancient  times,  is  now  regarded  by  educated  people  with  consi- 
derable suspicion.  A^in,  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  en- 
countered \rf  rationalisug  critics  is  how  to  account  for  what  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  done.  According  to  the 
Christian  Fathen  they  did  it  by  the  help  of  demons,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  theory  it  was  mere  jugglery.  But  that 
the  writer  meant  that  the  magicians  did  the  same  things  as  Moses 
in  certain  of  the  wonders,  is  just  as  dear  to  a  candul  reader  as 
that  he  understood  the  P.  to  be  miracles.  And  hence  the  real 
difficulty  here  is  the  implied  belief,  which  was  also  univeisally 
held  in  ancient  times,  tnat  magicians  could  do  things  which  fiir 
surpassed  ^e  power  of  ordinary  mortals.  See  7^  Speakev^s 
Commeniafy  (vol.  ii.  Lond.  1872),  The  Bible  for  Youn£  People^ 
by  Oort,  £U>oykaas,  and  Kuenen  (vol.  iL  Eng.  trans.  I075). 

Flfuoa  {PlaUssa  vu^garit,  or  Pleuroneetes  platessa)y  a  species 
of  Pliuromeetidm  or  flat-lsh,  common  on  the  British  coasts.  It 
attains  a  weight  of  fiK>m  i  or  2  to  8  or  even  1$  lbs.  Its  colour 
is  a  dark  brown  marked  with  red  spots.  The  P.  is  caught  in 
large  quantities  by  nets,  but  may  also  be  captured  by  fine,  a 
favourite  bait  being  lobwomu    It  ascends  rivers  to  spawn. 

Plaid  (GaeL  plaide^  *  a  blanket,'  contracted  from  peallaid, 
'a  sheep-skin'),  a  garment  of  chequered  woollen  cloth  worn 
loosely  or  belted  round  the  body  as  an  outer  covering.  It  forms 
a  characteristic  part  of  the  costume  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
who  lasten  it  with  a  brooch  at  the  shoulder. 

Plain  (Lat  planus\  an  extensive  tract  of  level  country,  dis- 
tinguished on  account  of  lesser  elevation  firom  plateaux  or  Table* 
lands  (q.  v.)*  Examples  in  Europe  are  the  plains  of  N.  Ger- 
many, of  Hungary,  and  of  Russia  to  the  £.  ot  the  Carpathians. 
The  steppes  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  the  deserts  of  Africa 
and  Arabia,  the  prairies  and  savannahs  of  N.  America,  and  the 
S.  American  llanos,  pampas,  and  silvas,  are  all  true  plains,  difier- 
ing  only  in  name  and  characteristics. 

Plain-Sonff',  or  Oanto-Permo,  a  term  oricinally  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  chants  in  which  the  notes  were  01  equal  'mue  and 
all  corresponded  to  the  white  keys  of  the  pianoforte.  They 
were  expressed  on  a  staff  of  four  lines.  P.-S .  has  remained  un- 
altered since  the  days  of  Gr^ory  the  Great  Many  fine  speci- 
mens of  counterpoint  on  tiie  phun  chant,  where  the  chant  was 
preserved  in  one  of  the  parts,  and  various  other  paits  were 
arranged  as  imitations,  canons,  fugues,  &e.,  were  produced  in 
Italy  in  the  i6th  c.  See  Stainer  and  Barrett's  Dictionary  of 
Musical  Terms  (1876). 

Plaint  (in  English  law)  is  the  first  process  in  an  inferior 
court ;  or  in  a  superior  court  is  a  complaint  against  the  defend- 
ant, and  for  which  the  plaintiff  obtains  the  Queen's  writ.    In 
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the  county  courts  it  describes  the  parties,  the  sum  claimed,  and 
the  cause  or  motive  of  the  action. 

Plain'tiff  (in  English  law)  is  the  term  denoting  the  person 
who  brings  a  civil  action  against  another,  who  is  termed  the 
Defendant,     In  Scotland  the  P.  is  called  the  Pursuer, 

ft 

Flait'ing,  or  Platt'ing,  is  the  art  of  interlacing  flexible 
materials  in  order  to  produce  a  basket,  mat,  or  other  article. 
This  art,  which  is  allied  to  weaving,  only  dififering  from  it  in  the 
fact  that  the  fibres  employed  are  not  previously  spun^  has  been 
universally  practised  from  the  most  remote  ages  to  the  present 
time.  Many  degraded  races,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  weavmg,  are 
very  expert  in  P.,  while  in  civilised  communities  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  straw-plait  and  basket-making  industries. 

Plan  (in  Architecture)  is  properly  the  horizontal  section  of  a 
buUding  showing  the  disposition  of  the  ground  plot  and  of  the 
upper  floors.  In  common  discourse  the  term  P.  is  often  used  for 
any  kind  of  architectural  drawing. 

Planar'ia,  a  genus  of  Scolecida  (q.  v.),  belonging  to  the 
Platyelmia  or  '  flat  worms/  and  forming  the  type  of  the  group 
Planandtu  P.  lorva  and  P,  lactea  are  two  familiar  species. 
These  animals  occur  in  mud  and  in  damp  earth,  or  on  aquatic 
plants.  They  present  the  appearance  of  small  flattened  bodies, 
measuring  from  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  skin  is  provided 
with  cilia,  and  a  proboscis  may  exist.  A  distinct  mouth  and 
digestive  system  are  developed,  and  the  intestine  may  be  straight 
or  branched,  and  is  never  provided  with  an  anus  or  outlet  The 
'  water-vascular  system '  opens  externally  by  one  or  more  aper- 
tures. The  P.  are  hermaphrodite,  and  reproduction  may  take 
place  hy  fission  and  by  buddings  as  well  as  sexually. 

Planoh^,  James  Robinson,  an  English  dramatist  and 
archaeologist  of  French  descent,  was  bom  in  London,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1796.  His  first  burlesque,  Amorosa,  King  of  JMtle 
BrUain,  was  produced  at  Druxy  Lane  in  18 18.  He  has 
written  more  tiian  two  hundred  pieces  for  the  stage,  includ- 
ing the  Ubretti  of  a  number  of  operas  (among  which  is 
Weber*s  Oberon),  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  modem 
burlesque,  though  his  extravaganzas.  The  Fair  One  with  the 
Golden  Locks^  &c.,  instinct  with  grace,  taste,  and  refinement,  are 
entirely  free  from  the  vulgarities  which  disfigure  many  of  the 
works  of  his  successors.  He  designed  the  costumes  for  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble's  Shakesperian  revivals.  P.  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (1830-52) ;  was  appointed  Rouge 
Crobc  Pursuivant  of  Arms  (1854),  and  Somerset  Herald  (1866). 
He  has  published  Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Rhine  (1826) ;  Descent 
of  the  Danube  (1827) ;  History  of  British  Costume  (1834) ;  The 
Pursuivant  at  Arms :  A  Treatise  on  Heraldry  (1852) ;  King  Nut^ 
Cracker:  A  Fairy  Tale  (1853) »  ^  Translation  of  the  Fairy  Tales 
of  the  Countess  D'Aubnoy(ii$^) ;  A  Comer  of  Kent  (1864) ;  Re- 
collections  and  Reflections  of  J,  R.  P,  (2  vols.  1872) ;  The  Con- 
qtteror  and  his  Companions  (2  vols.  1874),  and  a  great  number  of 
songs  and  essays.  His  recent  contributions  to  Mirth  (1877)  show 
that  the  genial  veteran  still  retains  his  youthfulness  of  spirit 

Plane  (in  Geometry)  may  be  defined  as  the  surface  swept 
out  bv  a  straight  line  moving  parallel  to  itself  along  a  given 
straight  line.  Every  line  which  can  be  drawn  in  it  is  perpen- 
dicu&ur  to  a  definite  direction  ;  and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  a 
point  in  the  P.  in  this  direction  is  called  the  normal  to  the  P. 
Parallel  planes  have  the  same  normal.  The  Cartesian  equation 
to  a  P.  referred  to  rectangular  arcs  is — 

X        y        z 

«  +  7  +  7  =  '• 

This  intersects  the  V,  xy  {2  =  o)  in  the  line — 

X         y 

from  which  it  is  evident  that  tf,  b,  and  c  are  the  intercepts  on 
the  axes  made  by  the  P.  The  intersection  of  two  planes  is 
always  a  straight  line  ;  and,  unless  their  normals  are  co-planar, 
three  planes  intersect  in  a  point  This  last  is  equivalent  to  the 
algebraic  statement  that  three  equations  between  three  unknown 

auantities  are  necessary  and  in  general  sufficient  to  determine 
lese. 

Plane  and  Planing  ICaohine.  A  P.  is  an  implement  for 
smoothing  the  surface  of  wood  or  any  other  material,  sudb  as 
cast  metaL  It  acts  on  level,  even  sunaces  alone ;  oUier  tools, 
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such  as  the  lathe,  are  employed  for  round  or  curvilinear  work. 
An  ordinary  P.  is  a  well-loiown  hand-tool,  used  by  joiners, 
cabinetmakers,  and  other  wood-workers.  The  body  of  a  com- 
mon P.  is  usually  made  of  beech,  but  sometimes  for  finer  work 
boxwood  is  employed.  The  under  surface  of  the  P.,  which 
is  moved  along  the  wood  operated  on,  must  itself  be  a  true 
plane,  and  through  a  slit  or  '  gab '  in  it  projects  the  chisel- 
edged  P.-iron,  which  is  the  essential  cutting-tool  of  the  P.  What 
is  termed  a  double  P.-iron  is  the  ordinary  form  employed,  it 
having  attached  to  the  cuttine-chisel  l^  a  screw,  a  movable 
plate  of  metal  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  chisel  itself,  and  which 
can  be  moved  to  or  from  the  cutting-edge,  according  as  a  fine 
or  deep  bite  or  shaving  is  desired.  The  cutting  edge  can  cor- 
respondingly be  made  to  project  more  or  less  b^ond  the  plane 
surface,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  iron  is  held 
in  its  place  by  a  wooden  wedge  driven  forcibly  against  it  In 
some  planes  the  iron  is  fixed  and  its  bite  regulated  by  an 
arrangement  of  screws.  The  pitch  or  angle  of  indination  of  the 
P.-iron  varies  in  difierent  planes,  being  more  upright  in  those 
used  for  hard  wood  than  in  such  as  are  employed  for  dressing 
soft  wood.  The  variety  of  hand-planes  for  wood  is  very  con- 
siderable, special  forms  of  P.-surface  and  iron  being  required  for 
groovings,  mouldings,  beads,  &&  ;  fillisters,  rabbets,  hollows, 
rounds,  and  ploughs  are  well-known  forms  of  planes. 

Planing  machines  are  now  largely  employed  in  the  timber- 
growing  countries  for  preparing  and  dressing  wood  in  the  forms 
in  which  it  is  extensively  used,  such  as  grooved  and  tongued 
flooring,  mouldings,  &c  These  planing  machines  embrace  two 
principal  forms — (i)  carriage  machine^  in  which  heaw  timber 
IS  dressed  by  traversing  cutters  operating  on  one  surface;  (2) 
parallel  machines,  in  which  the  wood  is  reduced  to  paxallel 
dimensions  on  all  sides  by  means  of  fixed  opposite  cutters,  or 
between  fixed  cutters  and  a  stationary  bed  or  gauge.  The 
second  form  of  machine  is  employed  for  dressing  bouds,  flooring, 
mouldings,  &c.  In  the  manufacture  of  implements  of  precision 
and  fine  machinery,  true  planes  are  of  the  most  essential  conse- 

2uence,  and  the  surface  plates  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  & 
!o.  of  Manchester,  which  are  the  nearest  approximation  to  perfect 
planes  ever  yet  obtained,  have  been  of  the  highest  value  in 
advanced  mechanical  engineering.  A  machine  to  communicate 
a  plane  surface  to  any  material  must  itself  move  in  a  plane  sur- 
face, and  the  essentisd  feature  of  machine  planes  for  metal  con- 
sists in  a  rigidly  fixed  cutting-chisel,  against  which  the  metal  to 
be  abraded  is  moved  backward  and  forward  along  a  bed  which 
is  a  true  plane. 

Plan'et  is  the  generic  name  for  all  cosmical  bodies  which  like 
the  earth  revolve  round  the  sun.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is 
restricted  to  the  larger  and  more  important  of  these  bodies,  ex- 
cluding the  planetoids,  comets,  ana  meteorites.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  planetes,  'a  wanderer'— a  term  sug- 
gested by  the  apparently  irregular  motions  by  which  planets  are 
distinguishable  from  the  fixed  stars.  The  fixed  stars  always 
retain  the  same  position  relatively  to  each  other.  The  sun  and 
moon  appear  to  move  through  them  in  an  approximately  re- 
gdar  manner,  the  former  taking  a  year  and  the  latter  a  month 
to  perform  the  complete  cycle.  The  planets,  however,  for  long 
baffled  every  attempt  to  reduce  their  motions  to  a  definite  law  ; 
and  as  long  as  they  were  not  understood,  there  was  no  hope  for 
the  even  more  eccentric  comet.  The  motion  of  a  P.  among  the 
stars  is  now  direct,  like  that  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  now  re- 
trograde ;  while  at  times  the  P.  comes  to'a  standstill  altogether. 
When  the  true  system  of  the  universe  was  finally  recognised, 
these  peculiarities  of  motion  were  at  once  seen  to  be  necessary 
consequences  of  the  conditions. 

To  the  ancients  five  planets  were  known,  viz.,  Mercary, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  Copernicus;  added  the 
Earth  when  he  fixed  the  centre  of  the  universe  in  the  sun. 
The  elder  Herschel  detected  a  seventh,  Uranus ;  the  analysis  of 
Leverrier  and  Adams  gave  us  an  eighth,  Neptune ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  asteroid  or  planetoid  by  Piazzi  on  January  i, 
iSoi,  was  a  fitting  inauguration  of  a  century  so  rich  m  astrono* 
mical  research.  The  empirical  laws  of  Kepler — that  planets 
move  in  ellipses  round  the  sun  which  occupies  a  focus,  toat  the 
radius  vector  of  a  P.  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and 
that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  any  two  planets  auv 
as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  —  led  Newton  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  law  of  gravitation*    The  direct  dyna.* 
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fflical  consequences  of  this  law  showed  that  Kepler's  laws  were 
trne  to  a  first  approximation  only,  and  that  necessary  perturba- 
tions produced  deyiations  which  could  not  be  neglected  in  a 
complete  planetary  theory.  Newton's  work  was  ably  supple- 
mented by  the  brilliant  researches  of  the  great  French  astrono- 
mers Laplace  and  Lagrange.  The  latter  was  led  by  analysis  to 
tiie  enunciations  of  two  remarkable  theorems,  whidi  guarantee 
the  stability  of  our  mtem*  These  are : — '  If  the  mass  of  eyery 
P.  is  multiplied  by  tne  square  root  of  the  major  axis  of  its  orbit, 
and  the  product  \irj  the  square  of  the  tangent  of  its  inclination  to 
a  fixed  plane,  the  sum  of  all  these  products  will  be  constant 
under  the  influence  of  their  mutual  attractions ;'  and  'if  the 
mass  of  each  P.  b  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  axis  of  its 
orbit,  and  the  product  w  the  square  of  its  eccentricity,  the  sum 
of  all  is  inyanable.'  For  the  elements  and  other  aetails,  see 
the  special  articles  ttpon  the  yaxions  planets.    See  also  Px&- 

TUXBATIONS, 

Flan'etoidi,  the  name  generally  giyen  now  to  the  small 

{>]aoets  which  lie  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  which  were 
inmerly  known  as  Asteroids  (q.  y.).  Yearly  their  numbers  are 
being  added  to,  and  at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
discoyeiy  of  sew  ones.    There  are  now  (llCarch  1878)  185  P. 

Flane-Tree  {Flaianui)  is  the  sole  genus  fsH  PUUanacea^  con- 
sisting of  large  trees  with  flaking  bark,  palmatifid  leayes,  monoe- 
cious flowers  collected  into  unisexual  globose  pendulous  heads^ 
intennii^ed  with  scalelike  bracteoles,  each  curpd  producing  a 
small  one-seeded  nut*  It  is  generally  consideied  to  consist  of 
fiYC  or  six  spedes,  natiyes  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  but 
some  botanists  indine  to  the  idea  that  it  comprises  only  one 
widespread  and  yariable  species.  P,  orientalts — the  Eastern 
P.— indigenous  to  Greece^  Armenia,  and  Persia,  under  fayour- 
able  drcomstances  forms  a  majestic  tree,  with  wide-spreading 
brandies,  and  attaining  a  height  of  70  to  90  feet  It  has  long 
been  a  fiiyourite  ornamental  diade  tree  for  lining  roads  and  for 
street  planting.  Eyen  in  larger  towns,  such  as  London,  it  grows 
rigorously,  resisting  the  sm<3ce  better  perhaps  than  any  other 
tree.  The  yellowuh-white  wood  is  compact  and  fine-grained, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  fiimiture  and  other  kinds  of  cabinet 
work.  It  was  introduced  into  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  P.  ocddentalis,  the  P.-T.  of  the  £.  part  of  N. 
America,  is  more  commonly  cultiyated  in  Western  Europe  than 
the  above,  but  is  less  hardy.  It  difiers  in  haying  Ins  danplv 
lobed  leayes,  which  are  pubescent  when  fiill  grown.  Tnis 
species  grows  to  a  large  size,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  at  times 
attaining  12  feet,  or  eyen  more :  the  wood  is  dull  red,  and  is  not 
readily  attacked  by  insects ;  but  the  tree  is  more  suited  for 
aTennes  than  for  a  timber  tree.  P,  racemosa'^\h&  Califomian 
P.— -is  also  a  good  promenade  tre^  and  is  of  quick  growth. 
The  deeply  fiye-lobed  leayes  are  copiously  dothed  with  woolly 
haici,  and  haye  originated  the  name  coiton  tree.  Its  wood  b 
comparatiyely  hard  and  durable.  The  mock  or  Scotch  P.  b 
Acer  Pseudo*Piatamis  (see  BIaflb).  Geological  resc»rches 
show  that  the  genus  Phianus  was  formerly  represented  as  £ar 
north  as  Greenland.  The  name  P.  b  the  old  French  form  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  name.  Milton  {Paradise  Lost^  iy.  47S) 
writes  it  *  platane ;'  Spenser  (Faery  Queette^  Bk.  L,  canto  i.) 
calls  it  '  the  platane  round.' 

Planorl^is,  a  genus  of  Gastero6adaus  moUusca,  bdonging  to 
the  section  indnding  the  snaik  and  their  allies,  and  to  the  family 
of  the  pond  snaib  Qymneeidat),  The  shell  b  flat  and  discoidaf, 
its  whorls  lying  in  one  plane.  It  b  of  thin  texture,  and  has 
a  sharp  lip.  P,  camtHs  b  a  common  spedes.  The  P.  in- 
habits ponds  and  riyers,  and  has  the  habit  of  buiying  itsdf  in 
mud  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year. 

FUmt*  To  the  question,  What  b  a  P.  ?  the  reply  must  be 
that  it  b  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  draw  a  luurd-and-fast 
fine  between  the  ammal  and  yegetable  kingdoms ;  but  thb  state- 
ment baa  nsnallv  reference  to  a  certain  coiSusion  which  arises  on 
the  border  land  among  a  mass  of  obscure^  unioellular,  or  yery 
simple  organisms,  whidu  Ernst  Haeckd,  the  great  German  inno- 
vator, has  proposed  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  an  intermedbte  king- 
dom, under  tne  name  of  Protista.  Between  the  h^her  plimts 
and  animals  the  dbtinction  seemed  abundantly  dear,  and  to  de- 
pend not  so  much  upon  structure  and  form  as  upon  fimdamental 
oifierences  in  the  mode  of  performance  of  the  most  essential  yital 
fapctions ;  plants  through  Uieir  protoplasm  acting  in  contact  with 
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chlorophyll  under  the  influence  of  light  haye  the  power  of  shaking 
asunder  tiie  dements  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  and 
of  recombinin^  their  four  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  mto  such  ternary  compounds  as  studi  and  cdlu- 
lose,  and  such  quaternary  and  higher  compounds  as  albumen. 
Thb  power,  broadly  speakix^,  ue  animal  kingdom  does  no^ 
possess ;  and  thus  the  yegetabw  kingdom  must  be  understood  to 
pre-exbt  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  be  necessary  for  the  pre* 
paration  of  its  food.  But  in  the  young  and  actiye  condition  of 
the  yegetable  cell  there  b  no  chlorophyll  present,  and  no  such 
process  takes  place.  The  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and  water 
are  fixed  and  recombined  in  the  green  leayes  of  plants,  and  the 
more  complex  products  are  conyeyed  in  solution  m  yessels,  or  by 
endosmosu  to  the  growing  points.  At  these  points  the  ceUs  are 
multiplying  rapidly,  but  tney  are  entirdy  pale,  and  haye  no 
power  of  performing  any  true  P.  functions.  In  a  growing  point 
eyery  cell  consists  of  an  external  cell-wall  of  celluose,  an  inert 
ternary  compound,  endosing  a  nudeated  mass  of  protoplasm,  or 
of  protoplasm  in  conjunction  with  metaplasm,  which  giyes  idl  the 
manifestations  of  yital  activity  which  we  have  in  the  lowest 
forms  recognised  as  truly  anirnaL  Every  living  vegetable  shell 
b  thus  (according  to  Professor  Sir  W.  C.  Thomson)  an  amseboid 
rhizopod,  endosed  in  an  external  shdl  of  cellulose,  a  diell  which 
it  has  been  the  active  agent  in  secreting.  Growth  of  the  P.-shoot 
goes  on,  but  thb  growth  b  produced  by  the  multiplication  by 
fission  of  the  rhisopods,  each  division  unfolding  itself  in  a  new 
cellulose  chamber,  whidi  we  recognise  as  an  additional  yegetable 
celL  During  the  past  year  or  two  some  very  important  observa- 
tions have  brought  thb  aspect  of  P.-life  much  more  prominently 
before  us.  Several  observers,  induding  Dr.  Nitschke,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Professor  Didcson,  and  more  especially  Mr.  Darwin 
and  hb  son  Mr.  Francb  Darwin,  have  worked  up  very  carefully 
the  habits  and  the  constitution  of  the  amseboids  ii^biting  the 
celb  of  glandular  hairs.  In  Mr.  Darwin's  curiously  interesting 
book  about  InsectivoroHS  Plants  we  have  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Drosera  rotundifiUa — the  common  sun-dew — 
manures  itself  through  its  leaves,  catches  insects,  and  absorbs 
and  assimilates  the  mtrogenous  matter  which  they  contaiiL  Dr. 
Nitsdike,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  others  have  traced  the  process  lull^, 
and  have  determined  that  under  the  stimulus  of  a  supply  of  smt- 
able  food  the  cell-contents  of  the  celb  of  the  leaf-glands  secrete 
a  substance  having  very  much  the  properties  of  pepsin,  and  an 
add  fluid  dosely  resembling  that  produced  in  ue  stomach  of 
the  higher  aninuds  during  the  process  of  digestion.  There  b 
little  doubt  that  some  day  many  doser  analogies  will  be  shown 
to  exbt  between  the  behaviour  of  plants  and  animab  as  regards 
nerve-physiology.  Until  a  man  begins  to  work  at  plants  ne  b 
apt  to  grant  to  them  the  word  '  alive '  in  rather  a  meagre  sense ; 
but  the  more  he  works,  the  more  vivid  does  the  sense  of  their 
vitality  become. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  has  publbhed  the  result  of  lengthjr  experi- 
ments, which  show  that  aoo  times  the  weight  of  orgamc  matter 
elaborated  by  a  P.  passes  through  it  in  the  form  of  water  during 
its  growth.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  amount  of  carbon 
assmiilatei  by  plants  or  evolved  by  animals,  Professor  Dewar 
has  fiumbhed  tables  which  present  the  subject  in  a  dear  form. 
An  acre  of  the  best  cultivated  land  fixes  annually  about  22  cwt 
of  carbon,  and  a  healthy  man  evolves  about  2  cwt.  of  carbon 
annually  in  Uie  form  of  carbonic  add,  so  that  eleven  such  persons 
supply  as  much  as  can  be  economised  by  an  acre  of  land. 

The  number  of  spedes  of  flowering  plants  estimated  as  at 
present  in  existence  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  b  about 
120,000^  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  2  for  dicotyledons  and  mono- 
cotyledons. For  the  Cryptoganua  no  reUable  data  exists,  every 
day  adding  to  the  number  of  recognised  spedes  even  in  well  ex« 
plored  countries. 

Flanta'genet^  the  cognomen  assumed  by  Geoffrey,  fifth 
count  of  Anjou,  and  husband  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  firom  the 
circumstance  of  hb  wearing  in  hb  helmet  a  sprig  of  ihi^pla$Ua 
genista^  or  common  broom.  From  him  it  passed  to  hb  son 
Henry  II.,  and  was  borne  by  the  kings  of  England  down  to  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 

PlaataginA'OMB,  a  natural  order  of  doubtfiil  affinity,  con- 
sbting  of  about  fifty  species  of  herbs  met  with  through  temperate 
r^ons.  They  usually  have  radiacal  leaves  and  axulary  scapes ; 
the  flowers  are  smaU  and  generally  spiked;  sepab,  corolla, 
lobes  and  stamens  all  four ;  the  anthers  are  large,  versatile,  and 
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deciduous ;  the  ovary  is  free ;  the  style  filiform  ;  the  fruit  a  one 
to  four-celled  generally  membranous  capsule.  The  properties 
are  unimportant  Plantagp  is  the  principal  genus,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  some  common  and  well-known  pknts.  P.  majors  or 
greater  plantain,  an  abundant  British  species  by  roadsides,  &c., 
has  broadly  ovate  leaves,  and  a  very  long  fruit  spike,  which  is 
often  given  to  cage-birdS|  that  they  may  pick  the  seeds.  It  has 
followed  the  Eurooean  in  his  emigration  to  America,  Austndia, 
&c.,  and  is  the  *  white  man's  foot '  of  Longfellow's  Hiawatha, 
P,  lanceolata  or  ribwort  has  lanceolate,  strongly- ribbed  leaves, 
and  a  dark-coloured  short  spike.  It  grows  abundantly  as  a  weed 
in  Britain,  at  the  same  time  is  often  mixed  with  grass  seed  for 
dry  Pastures  (q.  v.).  P,  maritima^  or  sea-plantain,  with  narrow 
fleshy  leaves,  and  a  spike  varying  from  long  to  short,  is  a  notice- 
able plant  of  coast  marshes,  and  is  equally  at  home  on  inland 
mountains,  reaching  an  altitude  of  1800  feet  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands. P,  Coronopus,  named  buck's-hom  plantain,  from  its  mr- 
cated  leaves,  and  P,  media^  called  lamb*s-tongue,  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaf,  are  locally  common  species.  The  seeds  of  P.  decum^ 
bens  are  used  to  form  a  demulcent  drink  in  some  countries,  and 
from  those  of  P.  Psyllium  a  useful  mucilage  is  obtained.  The 
leaves  of  P,  major  and  P,  lanceolata  were  formerly  employed 
for  dressing  sores  and  wounds  (see  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Act  i., 
Scene  2,  &c). 

Plan'tain  and  Bana'na  (q*  v.)  are  the  two  most  important 
food  products  of  Alusacea,  They  are  obtained  from  closely 
related  members  of  the  genus  Musa,  and  have  been  cultivated 
from  remote  times  in  sub-tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Hie 
botanical  name  of  the  P.  is  Af,  paradisiaca,  and  it  differs  from 
the  B.  or  sweet  P.  {Af,  sapientum)  by  having  longer  and  more 
irre^lar  shaped  fruits,  by  its  stem  not  beinp;  spotted,  and  by  the 
spathes  being  purple  instead  of  green  inside.  They  probably 
originate  in  one  species.  In  the  first  the  fruit  is  often  prepared 
by  some  cooking  process ;  in  the  latter  it  is  used  chiefly  in  its 
raw  state.  The  stem-like  structure  of  these  plants  is  not  a  true 
stem,  but  a  vigorous  shoot  that  springs  from  the  rootstock, 
and  after  fruiting  dies  down,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  sucker 
sent  up  from  below,  which  in  a  few  months  fruits  in  its  turn. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  a  hundredweight  of  the  clus- 
tered fruit  is  the  annual  return  of  each  plant  P. -meal  is  simply 
prepared  by  reducing  the  dried  unripe  pulp  to  powder;  it  is 
palatable,  digestible,  and  nourishing.  In  some  countries  a 
favourite  mode  of  preparation  is  to  bake  the  fruit  in  its  skin,  or 
fry  slices  of  it  with  butter.  In  the  West  Indies  the  negroes  use 
it  boiled  and  beaten  in  a  mortar.  When  ripe  the  .pulp  contains 
nearly  20  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  pectose.  A  decoction  of  the 
fruit  is  a  common  beverage,  and  the  expressed  juice  yields  a 
kind  of  wine  by  fermentation.  The  young  shoots  are  eaten  as  a 
vegetable,  the  large  leaf-blades  serve  as  thatch,  fibres  from  the 
stems  are  made  into  cordage,  and  different  portions  of  the 
plant  have  medicinal  uses.  Mus«  can  be  successfully  grown  for 
their  fruit  in  stove-houses  in  Britain.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was 
the  first  to  accomplish  this  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  at  Chatsworth. 
He  found  AT,  Cavendishii  much  the  best  adapted  for  cultivation, 
being  robust,  dwarf,  and  yielding  a  profuse  supply  of  fruit  of  an 
excellent  flavour.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  has  now  been 
introduced  with  much  advantage  into  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
M,  simiarum^  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
from  Malacca  to  Sunda,  produces  in  its  cultivated  varieties  a 
very  delicate  fruit,  which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  2  feet 
M,  troglodytarum^  a  native  of  India,  &c.,  has  smdl  reddish  or 
orange-coloured  edible  fruits.  Af.  ensete  or  Brace's  P.,  was  dis- 
covered by  that  traveller  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  immense  leaves,  which  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  20 
feet,  with  a  breadth  of  I  yard.  This  species  produces  no  suckers, 
and  requires  several  years  to'  come  into  flower  and  seed ;  the 
frait  is  pulpless,  but  the  inner  part  of  the  stem  and  the  young 
spikes  are  used  boiled  as  an  esculent  Af.  textUis  furnishes  what 
is  known  as  Manilla  hemp,  for  which  see  Abaca.  The  plantains 
of  the  English  flora  have  no  relationship  whatever  to  the  above. 

See  PLANTAGINACEiC  and  ALISMACEiC. 

Flan'tain-Xiater,  the  name  given  to  variotis  species  of 
Insessorial  birds  belonging  to  the  section  Coniroslres,  and  family 
Atuiophagida,  The  violet  P.  E.  {Alusophaga  violaeea)  of  Africa 
b  a  well-lcnown  species  inhabiting  Senegal  and  the  Gold  Coast 
The  beak  is  large,  and  expanded  in  the  region  of  the  forehead 
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to  form  a  shield-like  homy  mass.  The  head  is  crimson  above, 
and  the  body  plumage  a  deep  violet  tinge  with  green  lines. 
The  tail  is  rounded.  Belonging  to  the  genus  Schissorkis  is  the  S, 
gigantea  or  blue  P.  E.,  whose  plumage  is  dark  blue  above,  and 
greenish  below.  There  is  a  prominent  black  crest  on  the  head. 
The  food  of  the  P.-E.  consists  chiefly  of  fmits.  The  bird  is  closely 
related  to  the  Touraco,  and  also  in  a  minor  degree  to  the  HombilL 

Planta'tion  and  Planting  of  Trees.    See  A&boiucul- 

TURE. 

Planta'tions,  Law  Beg^arding.  A  tenant  of  land  under  a 
lease  is  not  entitled  to  cut  down  trees.  In  England  and  Ireland, 
however,  he  has  an  implied  right  of  Estover  (q.  v.).  Injuring 
plantations  is  punishable  b^  statute,  and  repetition  of  the  offence 
may  be  held  felony.  Vanous  acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliaments 
were  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  planting  and  inclosing, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  those  destroying  or  injuring  trees. 
By  common  law,  injuries  done  to  trees  or  inclosures  are  also 
punishable  as  malicious  mischief.  . 

Plant-Gutter  (Phylotoma\  a  genus  of  Insessorial  birds,  allied 
to  the  Plantain- Eaters  (q.  v.)  and  found  in  S.  America.  The 
Chilian  P.  (/I  vara)  is  a  familiar  species.  It  attains  the  size  of 
a  thrush,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  habit  of  cutting  the  stalks 
of  cereals  with  its  sharp  bill.  The  colour  is  grey  tmted  with 
bronze  above ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  a  slaty-blue.  The  quills 
of  the  wing  and  tail  are  black. 

Plantigra'da,  a  section  of  Camworotis  animals,  including 
the  bears,  and  distinguished  from  the  Digitigrada  (q.  v.)  Cami- 
vora,  by  their  placing  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground 
in  walking,  while  the  latter  walk  on  the  tips  of  the  toes.  The  P. 
are  not  as  a  whole  so  markedly  carnivorous  as  the  Digitigrada. 
They  subsist  largely  on  fruits,  roots,  and  honey. 

Plan'tin,  Ohristophe,  famous  amon|^  the  earlier  race  of 
printers,  was  bora  near  Tours,  in  15 14.    He  began  the  business 
of  printing  at  Antwerp  in  1555,  and  subsequently  founded  suc- 
cessful establishments  in  Leyden  and  Paris.   The  Antwerp  house 
had  often  more  than  twenty  presses,  and  was  called  by  Guicciar- 
dini  one  of  the  wonders  of  Europe.     P.,  though  a  man  of  high 
attainment,  was  inferior  in  scholarship  to  his  contemporaries 
Aldus  and  Estienne.     But  he  excelled  them  in  enterprise  and 
business  capacity.     His  publications  exceed  in  number  those  of 
either  of  his  rivals,  and  are  prized  before  theirs  for  accuracy  and 
clearness  of  typography.     The  Institution  dune  Fille  de  Noble 
Alaison,  traduite  de  Langue  Toscane  en  Francois  by  Jean  Beller 
(1555),  is  supposed  to  be  his  oldest  publication;  his  most  famous 
is  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (see  Polyglot)  of  Arias  Montanus, 
towards  the  expenses  of  which  Philip  II.  of  Spain  contributed 
six  thousand  ducats.      Other  valuable  works  are  Trisor  du 
f^^^i^f^gi  baS'Alman  diet,  vulgairement  Flamang^   traduit   en 
Francois  et  ett  Latin  (1573),  and  Dialogues  Franfais  et  Flam- 
^^p  (1579)'    P»  died  at  Antwerp,  July  I,  1589,  and  his  three 
printing  establishments  were  subsequently  conducted  by  three 
sons-in-law.     The  mark  of  P.'s  works  is  a  hand  holding  a  pair 
of  outstretched  compasses ;  their  motto  is  Lahore  el  Constantia. 
See  C,  P,,  by  F.  van  Hulst,  in  the  Rhue  de  Li^ge  (1845).    The 
quaint  old  mansion  in  the  Marche  du  Vendredi,  Antwerp,  that 
was  P.'s  home  and  printing-ofiice  from  about  1580,  with    its 
famous  collection  of  2000  MSS.,  10,000  wood  engravings,  ajid 
other  typographic  antiquities,  and  library  of  10,000  vols.,   wa^ 
purchased  by  the  city  for  1,300,000  francs  in  1875. 

Planu'des,  Hax'imuB,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  of  whom 
we  only  know  that  in  1327  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice 
by  the  Emperor  Andronicus  II.  He  wrote  homilies,  orations, 
and  a  Life  of  Esop,  translated  into  Greek  the  Afetamorpfwse^ 
of  Ovid,  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis^  &c. ;  but  it  is  as  the  latest 
editor  of  the  Greek  Anthology  that  he  is  best  remembered. 

Plan'ula,  the  name  given  in  zoology  to  the  general  form  ol 
the  embryo  in  Calenterate  animals,  and  especially  in  the  cla<4 
Hydrozoa  (q.  v.).  The  P.  is  a  minute  speck  of  protopUsmic 
matter,  of  oval  shape,  and  having  numerous  cilia^ 

Plasen'cia,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Caceres,  romantically 
situated  on  a  steep  hill  overlooking  the  Iserte,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  a  beautiful  fertile  valley,  43  miles  N.N.E.  of  Caccrcs, 
Founded  in  1 1 90,  it  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  importance.  \\ 
is  girt  by  an  old  wall,  and  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathearal,  begun  ir 
149S,  a  ruined  castle,  an  epbcopal  palace,  several  interesting 
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Gothic  dmrches  and  secular  buildings,  and  is  supplied  with 
water  by  means  of  an  aaneduct  of  80  arches.  There  are  slight 
indastries  in  textiles  and  hats.  The  Iserte  is  here  crossed  by 
three  bridges.    Pop.  6844. 

Flat'ma  (Gr.  fiawia^  'an  imaee,'  or  by  corruption  from 
/rvTMi,  'a  leek  %  a  Yarietjr  of  chalcedony,  having  a  grass  or  leek 
green  colour,  stxt»ked  wim  whitish  or  yellowish  specks.  P.  is 
slightly  translucent,  and  possesses  a  kind  of  waxy  lustre.  It  was 
ft  faTOttiite  stone  with  ancient  engravers,  many  of  their  intaglios 
being  cut  in  P.  Specimens  of  the  mineral  are  obtained  from 
Mia  uid  China,  but  it  is  not  now  much  regarded. 

flAMCy  (/Wii/,  from/»/xr,  the  red  flower  of  the  Buteajren* 
dasa)^  a  village  in  the  district  of  Nuddea,  Bengal,  British  uidia, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Bhagirutti  and  Jelinghi  rivers,  96 
miies  N.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  which 
Colonel  (Lord)  CUve,  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  of  whom  only 
to  were  Europeans,  gained  over  the  army  of  the  Nawaub, 
Sonj-nd-Dowlaji,  23d  June  X757.  This  battle  decided  the  fate 
of  Bengal,  and  started  the  Brttidi  on  their  career  of  -conquest. 
The  battlefield  has  now  been  entirely  eaten  away  by  changes  in 
the  river  courses,  and  but  a  single  tree  survives  of  the  historical 
maogp  grove  beneath  the  shade  of  which  Clive  spent  a  sleepless 
si^t,  and  resolved,  against  the  opinion  of  his  council  of  war,  to 
^t  GO  the  following  morning. 

FlMTUrinp  is  the  covering  of  internal  walls,  ceilings, 
&C.,  in  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  vdth  plaster,  for  strength 
and  elegance.  The  varieties  of  jHaster  usied  in  England  are 
miztores  of  lime  and  sand  with  tanyard  hair,  constituting 
'coaiie  stuff;'  pore  'run'  lime,  with  or  without  fine  hair, 
caUed  'fine  stuff;'  a  mixture  of  putty  and  phster  of  Paris, 
tenned  'gauge  stu£^'  and  several  kinds  of  'stucca'  Well- 
finished  work  is  executed  with  three  coats;  laths  so  covered 
are  technically  said  to  be  'pricked  up,  floated,  and  set,' 
while  bricks  are  said  to  be  '  rendered,  floated,  and  set'  The 
setting  coat  on  walls  to  be  papered  consists  of  'fine  stufl^'  but 
Ibr  ceilings  and  walls  to  be  pamted,  stucco,  gaueed  thin,  is  used. 
Cornices  are  formed  by  means  of  moulds  run  along  the  floating 
coat,  and  again  over  the  upper  coat  of  gauge  stuff.  Enrichments 
or  decorations  are  moulaed  in  plaster  of  Paris.  In  France 
plaHer  of  Paris  is  almost  exdusivelv  employed  in  P. ;  and  of 
ate  years  in  England  the  use  of  selenitic  mortar  containing  a 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  extending.  See 
Mortars. 

Plas'ter  of  Paris  is  a  soft  white  powder,  prepared  from 
msom  (hydrated  sulphate  of  lime)  by  reducing  it  to  the  anhy- 
Sons  state  by  calcination  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  127*  C. 
If  this  temperature  be  exceeded  the  gypsum  fixses,  and  the 
powder  obtained  from  it  does  not,  when  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  readily  '  set '  or  harden,  the  property  on  which  the  great 
Btility  of  P.  of  P.  depends.  P.  of  P.  is  extensively  usm  in 
Baking  enridiments  for  internal  decoration,  in  taking  casts  of 
statues  and  metal- work  generally,  and  in  forming  moulds  for  the 
use  of  the  potter.  It  also  forms  the  basis  of  many  cements  (see 
MoiTAXS),  stnccos,  and  imitation  coloured  marbles,  &c.  (see 
Scagliola).  Gjpsum  is  abundantly  distributed ;  but  the 
'pUster  stone '  which  yields  in  all  respects  the  finest  P.  of  P.  is 
(oond  in  the  Paris  basin. 

PnaervttHopt  0/ P,  of  P,  Casts. — Recently  a  premium  offered 
by  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  most  effective  method  of 
prepaxing  plaster  casts  that  admit  of  being  readily  washed  and 
dcansed  was  gained  by  Dr.  Reissig  of  Damstadt.  He  aocom- 
pliibes  this  by  converting  the  sulphate  of  lime  of  the  cast  into  (i) 
sulphate  of  baryta  and  causdc  lime,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  (2) 
into  silicate  of  lime  by  employing  suitable  solutions,  in  which 
the  cast  is  sospended.  A  solution  of  hydrated  oxide  of  barium, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime,  is  used  in  the  first 
case,  and  one  of  silicate  of  potash,  containing  free  potash,  in  the 
second.  By  eiUier  process  the  cast  is  uninjured  m  sharpness, 
while  it  ia  rendered  perfectly  insoluble  in  hot  or  cold  water.  It 
however  still  remains  porous,  and  collects  particles  of  dust, 
which  are  greedily  absorbed  when  the  cast  is  placed  in  water. 
To  obviate  this  evil,  the  transformed  cast  is  coated  with  an 
aIooh<^  aolsdon  of  soap,  which  penetrates  and  fills  the  pores ; 
dost  may  then  be  easi^  removed  by  means  of  lukewarm  water 
sad  a  sponge.  Dr.  Reissig  recommends  the  baryta  water  pro* 
cess  as  oeing  the  simplest  and  cheapest  method. 
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Flas'ten.    See  Emplastra. 

Plas'troxi,  a  term  applied  to  the  under  part  of  the  body  or 
shell  of  tortoises  or  turtles,  formed  of  a  flat  bony  plate.  The  P. 
was  formerly  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  sternum^  or  breast- 
bone, but  is  now  known  to  represent  certain  skin  or  dermal 
ossifications.    It  consists  of  nine  pieces. 


Plat'a,  &io  de  la,  the  name  given  to  the  estuary  of  the  two 
great  S.  American  rivers  Parani  (q.  v.)  and  Uruguay  (q.,  v.). 
It  is  2x0  miles  long,  24  miles  broad  where  it  first  assumes  the 
name,  and  105  miles  broad  at  its  mouth.  It  is  shallow,  the 
depth  varying  from  16  feet  opposite  Buenos  Ayres  to  60  feet  at 
its  mouth.  The  navigation  ot  the  estuary  is  rendered  dangerous 
by  strong  currents  and  sudden  tempests,  while  thtmderstorms 
are  also  very  frequent  Neverthel^  commercially,  the  La 
Plata  is  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  Regarding  its  dis' 
covery,  &c.,  see  Argentine  RspuBua 

Platad'a,  anciently  a  small  town  of  Bceotia,  6)  miles  S.  of 
Thebes,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithseron,  and  commanding  the 
pass  across  that  range  into  Attica.  In  519  B.c.  it  formed  an 
alliance  with  Athens,  to  which  it  remained  faithful  during  the 
whole  of  its  subsequent  history.  P.  sent  xoco  men  to  Marathon, 
and  was  also  represented  at  Artemisium.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
victoiy  of  Pausanias  over  the  Persians,  B.c.  479,  and  of  a  famous 
siege  m  the  Peloponnesian  War,  B.C.  429-427.  It  remained  in 
ruins  until  387,  when  the  Peace  of  Antalddas  allowed  the 
younger  inhabitants  to  return  from  exile  and  rebuild  their 
paternal  homes.  But  they  were  once  more  expelled  by  the 
Thebans,  and  did  not  permanently  return  till  the  victory  of 
Philip  at  Chseroneia  in  338  put  an  end  to  all  other  despotism 
than  his  own.  P.  is  mentioned  as  late  as  the  6th  &,  and  some 
considerable  ruins  are  still  visible  near  the  village  of  Kokla. 

Platalea.  See  Spoonbill. 


.    ,,  a  genus  of  Cetacea  belonging  to  the  Dolphin 

family,  inhabiting  the  estuary  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  a  very  long 
lender  muzzle,  and  about  X20  teeth.  The  beak  is  somewhat 
expanded  in  the  middle.  It  is  of  a  greyish-black  colour  above 
and  white  below.  The  eyes  are  very  small.  There  is  no  dorsal 
fin.  The  P.  is  familiarly  known  as  the  '  Soosoo,'  and  as  the 
'  Gangetic  Dolphin.' 

Flat'-Band  (ItaL /Suotf),  in  architecture,  a  square  moulding, 
whose  projection  is  less  than  its  breadth.  The  term  is  some- 
times improperly  used  to  denote  the  fillets  l9etween  the  flutes  of 
a  column.  The  lintel  of  a  door  or  window  is  also  occasionally 
called  by  this  name. 

Plate  Ifarkii,  or  Hall  Ifarka,  are  certain  stamped  char« 
acters  legally  impressed  on  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other 
articles  made  of  these  metals.  The  most  important  P.  M.  is  the 
assay  mark,  which  indicates  the  nature  and  value  of  the  metal, 
as  tested  at  the  various  assay  offices  or  goldsmiths'  halls  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  Kingdoml  The  hall  marks  for 
gold  are  a  crown  and  fip;ures,  which  indicate  the  proportion  of 
gold  and  alloy  in  the  article.  Stamped  pure  gold  is  arbitrarily 
represented  by  24  carats  or  portions,  and  the  stamped  characters 
<  18,'  *  15,'  '  12,'  •9,'  and  ^8'  in  the  hall  mark  mdicate  these 
various  proportions  of  pure  gold  in  the  composition,  the  remainder 
of  the  24  parts  being  comp<»ed  of  baser  metaL  By  an  Act  passed 
in  18C4  gold  as  low  as  8  carat,  f.  ^.,  8  parts  gold  and  16  ot  other 
metafmay  be  stamped ;  but  a  subsequent  Act  passed  in  1855  ex- 
cepted wedding  rings,  which  cannot  be  stamped  unless  they  reach 
the  standard  0118  carat  Hall-marked  silver  plate  must  be  stan- 
dard— II  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver  and  18  dwts.  of  copper.  The 
marks  consist  of  (i)  the  naaker's  mark  or  initials ;  (2)  head  of  the 
reignmg  sovereign  (the  duty  mark) ;  (3)  the  lion  passant  (stan- 
danl  mark) ;  (4)  the  mark  of  the  local  assay  office ;  (5)  the  date 
letter.  Twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  as  date  letters, 
whidi  are  changed  every  year,  and  the  series  of  many  cjrdes  are 
easily  recognised  by  the  nature  of  the  characters,  which  remain 
uniform  for  twen^  years.  Thus,  with  1796  (London  assay), 
begins  A,  1816  a,  1836  iC,  1856  a,  and  so  on.  An  alphabetical 
series  of  P.  M.  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  143S-39. 

Plate  Powder.  For  deamng  silver  plate  nothmg  is  better 
than  finely  levigated  or  precipitated  chalk.  Jewellw  rouge, 
which  consists  of  a  fine  oxide  of  iron,  mav  also  tie  advantageously 
used,  but  it  is  more  commonly  reserved  for  goldsmiths  work. 
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Mercurial  P.  P.,  which  consists  of  mercury  intimately  mixed  with 
about  12  parts  of  fine  lime,  although  much  used,  is  very  hurtful, 
as  it  rapialy  erodes  silver  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Tla'tm-Hallermund,  more  commonly  Platen-Haller- 
muxide,  August  Qraf  von,  a  Gennan  poet,  bom  at 
Ansbach,  24th  October  1796,  studied  philology  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Erlangen,  and  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  his  Ghasden 
(Erlang^.  1821).  This  was  followed  by  Lyriscke  Bldtitr  (Leips. 
.  1821),  and  Vermisckti  SchrifUn  (Krlang.  1822).  The  fruits  of  a 
visit  to  Italy  are  seen  in  his  Sonetttaus  Vemdig  i^xizxig.  1825). 
Later  works  as  Dai  gldseme  Pantoffel^  Das  verhdngnissvolle 
GdJt^l  (1826),  Dtr  Romantische  (Edipus  (1829),  Sehauspiele 
(Stnt^.  and  Tiib.  1828),  Die  Liga  vm  Cambrai  (Frankf.  1833), 
and  GesckUkte  da  JConigreichs  Neapel  von  1414-43  (Frankf. 
1833).  His  last  work  was  DUAbbasidm  (Stuttg.  1835),  a  large 
poem  in  nine  cantos.  P.  died  of  fever  at  Syracuse,  5th  Decem* 
Der  18^5.  His  GesamnulU  IVterAt  were  published  at  Stuttgart 
in  1838  (later  editions  1847  and  1853).  ^  complete  edition  of 
his  GedUhte  appeared  at  the  same  place  in  1848  (new  ed.  1852). 
P.  was  a  true  and  earnest  if  not  a  ereat  i}oet ;  somewhat  didactic 
and  formal,  but  pure  in  spirit  and  of  high  intent.  See  Minck- 
Witz,  GrafP,  ais  Memch  und  Dichter  (Leips.  1838),  and  Brief- 
wechsel  rwischen  P.  und  Minckwitt  (Leips.  1836}.  P.*s  Tagebuch 
was  edited  by  Pfeofer  (Stuttg.  x86o). 

Pla'ting  is  the  art  of  coating  or  covering  one  metal  or  alloy 
with  another.  It  is  usually  practised  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  superficial  deposit  of  the  precious  metals  gold  and  silver  on  a 
basis  of  inferior  metal,  but  since  the  intrmluction  of  electro- 
plating (see  Elbctro-Metaixu&gy)  manv  other  metals  and 
alloys,  possessing  advantages  of  beauty,  durability,  &c.,  over 
those  which  they  cover,  are  used  for  P.  The  only  distinction 
which  can  now  be  drawn  between  metal  gilding  and  silvering 
on  the  one  part  and  P.  on  the  other  is  found  in  the  thidcness  of 
the  deposit,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  feature  in  the  latter  pro- 
cess, although  much  of  the  plated  ware  now  manufactured  has  a 
coating  of  only  the  flimsiest  nature.  In  a  restricted  sense,  the 
term  P.  specially  applies  to  the  coating  of  German  silver  or 
Britannia  metal  with  silver  in  the  manufacture  of  'plate'  for 
table  use,  forks,  spoons^  and  other  similar  purposes,  and  to  a 
like  coating  of  '  gildin|g  metal '  with  gold  for  making  cheap 
lockets  and  other  inferior  jewellery.  The  original  process  of 
preparing  plated  silver,  known  as  Sheffield  plate,  is  still  to  some 
extent  practised,  and  consists  in  soldering  to  one  or  both  sides 
of  a  thick  ingot  of  German  silver,  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal, 
a  thin  plate  of  pure  silver.  The  soldering  is  done  in  a  muffle 
furnace,  and  the  surfaces  must  be  united  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  while  at  the  same  time  great  care  must  be  exercised  to 
prevent  the  two  metals  from  mixing  and  so  forming  an  alloy. 
The  combined  ingot  of  inferior  metid  aiid  silver  is  subsequently 
rolled  out  to  any  required  tenuity,  and  the  original  relative 
thickness  of  the  two  metals  continues  the  same  throughout, 
llius,  if  in  the  ingot  the  German  silver  was  twelve  times  thicker 
than  the  silver,  the  rolled  sheet  will  have  a  perfect  and  uniform 
P.  of  silver  one-twelfth  the  thickness  of  the  metal  it  covers. 
Gold  P.  in  jewellery  work  is  accomplished  by  analogous  pro- 
cesses. 

Platinum  (Pt  =  198)  is  a  hard,  tough,  white  metal,  almost 
always  found  associated  in  its  ores  with  the  metals,  palladium, 
iridium,  rhodium,  osmium,  ruthenium.  These  meta^,  indeed, 
are  never  found  except  with  P.,  and  form  a  well-marked  group 
which  is  distinguished  as  the  P.  group.  The  great  infusibility  of 
P.  and  its  nower  of  resisting  almost  all  adds  render  it  very  valu- 
able in  analysis  as  furnishing  the  chemist  with  crucibles  in  which 
various  bodies  may  be  heated.  Though  hard,  it  is  very  tough,  and 
can  be  drawn  into  excessively  fine  wire,  or  rolled  into  exSemely 
thin  foiL  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  metal.  To  extract  the 
metal,  the  ore  is  treated  successively  with  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
adds  to  dissolve  out  the  commoner  metals  such  as  silver, 
copper,  lead,  &c  The  residue  is  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  aqua  regia,  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
which  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  metaL  The  acid  liquor  is 
decanted  and  mixed  with  sal  ammoniac,  when  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  a  double  chloride  of  P.  and  ammonium  results.  This  is 
washed  and  heated,  and  the  metal,  usually  with  an  admixture  of 
iridium,  is  left  as  a  grey,  porous  mass  (spongy  P.),  This  is  then 
pressed  and  forged  at  a  high  temperature  into  bars  and  plates. 
At  no  temperature  does  the  metal  unite  directly  with  oxygen ; 
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but  in  the  presence  of  caustic  earths  or  alkalies  it  oxidises  slowly. 
At  a  red  heat  it'  absorbs  hydrogen,  forming  probably  with  that 
gaseous  metal  a  true  alloy.  It  alsp  readily  alloys  with  lead,  tin, 
bismuth,  and  the  more  fusible  metals,  when  these  are  fused  in  con- 
tact with  it.  P.  forms  two  oxides  (PiO  and  PtOa),  which,  though 
both  bases,  are  of  little  interest  There  are  two  clilorides.  Platinic 
chloride  (PtCl4)  is  an  orange-Coloured  deliquescent  substance, 
formed  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the  solution  obtained  by  dis- 
solving P.  in  aqua  regia.  Heated  to  240"  C,  it  decomposes  into 
chlorine  and  the  oTive-coIoured  insoluble  platinous  chloride 
(PtClj).  At  a  higher  temperature  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is 
driven  off.  The  platinic  chloride  forms  double  salts  with  the 
chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium.  The  cyanide 
of  P.  (Pt(CN)3)  is  a  greenish-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids,  and  forming  with  the  various  metallic  cyanides  beauti- 
fully crystallisable  double  salts. 

Fla'to,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  was  bom  at 
^gina,  B.C.  429.  His  fatlier  was  Ariston,  a  member  of  an  old 
and  honourable  family.  We  have  few  details  on  whidi  we  can 
rely  regarding  his  life,  for  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  by  Athen- 
seus  and  other  gossips  of  antiquity  do  not  merit  a  moment's 
attention.  He  was  well  educated,  and  at  0  very  early  age  wrote 
poetry.  Philosophy,  however,  soon  absorbed  him  wholly,  and 
when  twenty  years  old  he  joined  himself  to  Socrates,  whose 
doctrines  and  personal  character  exercised  a  profound  influence 
on  him.  After  his  master's  death  in  B.C.  399,  P.  left  Athens 
and  travelled  to  Megara,  Cyrene,  Egypt,  Magna  Graecia,  and 
Sicily.  In  Megara  and  Magna  Grsccia  he  studied  the  Eleatic 
and  Pythagorean  systems,  and  thus  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quamted  with  all  the  results  to  which  Hellenic  Philosophy  (q.  v.) 
had  then  attained.  When  forty  years  of  age  he  returned  to 
Athens.  He  visited  Sicily  twice  afterwards,  but  with  this  ex- 
ception he  remained  at  Athens  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  teaching 
in  the  Academy,  which  was  situated  in  a  delightful  garden  near 
the  city.  Aristotle  was  among  his  pupils.  He  di^  B.C.  347, 
at  the  age  of  eiijhty-one. 

P.  has  left  a  large  number  of  writings  behind  him,  almost  all 
in  the  form  of  dialogues.  In  nearly  the  whole  of  them  Socrates 
is  the  principal  speaker,  but  the  opinions  put  into  Ills  mouth  are 
not,  except  in  the  earlier  dialogues,  at  all  those  of  the  historical 
Socrates.  The  opinions  intended  to  be  conveyed  are  not  given 
to  any  one  of  the  characters,  but  rather  distributed  among  the 
whole  of  them  •  even  those  who  seemingly  oppose  the  main  cur- 
rent of  the  dialogue  have  their  share  in  the  development  of  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

P.'s  philosophy  has,  moreover,  the  character  of  an  historical 
development,  and  it  is  only  when  looked  at  in  this  light  tbat  the 
whole  appears  concordant  with  itself.  The  dialogues  faU  readily 
into  three  groups,  answering  to  the  three  periods  in  the  life  o£ 
their  author.  In  the  (irst  group,  the  subjects  are  treated  quite 
after  the  manner  of  the  historical  Socrates.  Wehavediscussiona 
on  the  various  virtues ;  thus  the  CAar«pra/tf-x  treats  of  Temperance 
or  Moderation,  the  Lysis  of  Friendship,  the  Laches  of  Coaiage, 
the  Euthypro  of  Piety,  and  the  Protagoras  (which  last  may  be 
taken  as  the  highest  example  of  its  class)  ot  the  unity  of  the  vir- 
tues and  their  identity  with  knowledge.  In  these  dialogues,  the 
faults  of  various  definitions  and  the  defects  in  the  popular  views 
of  the  subjects  treated  are  points  out ;  but  there  is  no  systematic 
body  of  doctrine.  These  writings  are  merely  introductory  :  their 
purpose  is  to  clear  the  ground. 

In  the  second  group,  the  positive  side  of  the  Platonic  Phik»aophy 
appears.  We  have  in  the  four  dialogues — the  Theatettts^  the 
Sophist,  the  S/aUsman,  and  the  Parmenides — the  exposition 
of  the  ideal  theory.  This,  which  is  the  central  point  of  P.*s 
system,  may  be  thus  stated  : — Socrates,  looking  at  the  subject 
from  an  ethical  standpoint,  had  proposed  by  an  induction  of  par^ 
ticular  instances  and  by  definitions  to  attain  to  general  notions 
of  Justice,  Temperance,  Truth,  &c.,  and  P.  extended  his  inquiiy. 
He  sought  for  the  general  notions  which  were  contained,  in  all 
existence,  and  these  he  aflirmed  were  not  mere  notions  of  the 
mind,  but  real,  indeed  the  only  real  objective  existences  on  iriiich 
all  else  depended.  Thus  there  existed  ideas  of  virtue,  beamty, 
wisdom,  and  what  was  virtuous,  beautiful,  or  wise  in  the  woHd 
was  only  so  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  manifestation  of  the  idea.  E>very* 
thing  that  was  known  to  us,  however  mean  or  small,  depended 
for  its  existence  on  ideas  ;  and  were  these  removed,  the  world 
would  become  absolute  blank  negation.     The  worlds  as 
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it,  then,  is  these  nnderlyin^  principles  in  conjunction  with  the 
*  things  of  sense/  but  what  these  *  things  of  sense '  are,  or  the 
exact  relation  between  the  two  parts,  is  not  clearly  expressed. 
The  non-ideal  element  is  perhaps  something  requisite  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  ideal,  or  it  is  the  negation  of  that  element, 
something  opposed  and  hostile  to  it.  These  ideas  do  not  exist 
apart  from  and  independent  of  each  other,  rather  they  are  con- 
nected in  a  gradnat^  hierarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  idea 
of  the  *  Good,*  and  this  with  P.  is  the  same  as  God. 

Connected  with  this  '  ideal  theory  *  is  P.'s  notion  of  dialectic. 
This  is  the  subjective  process  of  the  mind  by  which  we  attain  to 
true  knowledge,  and  as  true  knowledge  must  be  of  the  ideas  (for 
these  are  the  only  really  true  existences)  dialectic  in  an  objective 
sense  is  the  Science  of  the  Ideas. 

The  third  group  of  dialogues  contain  the  application  of  the 
ideal  theory  to  Physics,  Ethics,  Education,  and  Polities,  in  fact, . 
to  all  the  diflerent  spheres  of  human  life.  The  application  of 
the  ideal  theory  to  the  creation  of  the  world  is  contained  in  the 
TlfrueuSf  which  is  mythical  in  form.  Here  is  described  how 
Demiurgus  (the  world-forming  spirit)  first  formed  the  world-soul 
from  the  eternal  ideal  world  and  the  nameless  chaotic  mass. 
Into  this  soul,  made  in  perfection  after  the  image  of  the  idea, 
and  serving  as  framework,  the  universe  was  built.  As  the  uni- 
venal  soul  so  is  the  individuaL  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
ideal  world,  bat  it  is  joined  to  a  body  weighed  down  with  sen- 
suous passions  and  desires.  Hence  the  mingling  of  good  and 
bod  in  human  life.  In  this  present  life  the  soul  nas  lost  much 
of  its  original  brightness,  but  it  still  retains  a  dim  memory  of 
that  ideal  world  from  which  it  came — hence  its  notions  of  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth.  (This  is  the  doctrine  of  Remimsctnce  de- 
veloped in  the  Phado,)  Bom  of"  these  memories,  there  exists 
in  the  best  souls  a  longing  after  that  higher  state,  and  this  is  in- 
creased by  the  sight  of  beautiful  and  good  objects.  With  these 
it  desires  to  remain,  for  they  vividly  remind  it  of  the  ideas  of 
beauty  and  goodness.  (This  is  the  famous  theory  of  Platonic 
Love  (q.  v.)  developed  in  the  Ffuedrus  and  Banquet^  Midway 
between  the  two  parts  of  man's  nature — the  sensual  and  the 
physical — is  the  heart  {^Aumas),  in  itself  noble,  but  apt  to  be  led 
away  and  act  ignobly.  Hence  the  aim  of  the  soul  must  be  to 
rise  above  the  sensuous  to  that  ideal  world  to  which  it  belongs. 
Philosophy  is  the  path  to  this,  and  the  truest  philosopher  is  he 
who  does  it  most  completely;  and  so  P.'s  system  becomes  finally 
a  religion  and  a  life.  The  only  virtue  of  the  sensuous  part  is 
obedience — a  purely  negative  one — but  the  virtue  of  the  heart  is 
courage ;  it  must  fight  for  and  defend  the  truth,  which  it  is  the 
function  of  reason  (n^ys\  the  highest  part  of  the  soul,  whose 
virtue  is  wisdom,  to  discover.  When  all  three  divisions  act  in 
right  measure,  there  arises  from  their  union  justice,  the  complete 
virtue  of  tiie  whole  soul.  Such  is  the  perfect  man,  of  which  the 
perfect  state  will  be  merely  an  enlarged  copy.  P.*s  notions  of 
both  are  set  forth  in  the  Repubiic  and  the  Laws,  The  ideal 
state  wiU  consist  of  three  classes,  the  workers,  the  warriors,  and 
the  rulers,  to  whom  respectively  belong  the  virtues  of  temperance, 
courage^  and  wisdom.  The  first  class  satisfy  the  animal  wants 
of  tiie  community  and  are  of  little  account ;  the  second  defend 
the  State  from  attack ;  the  third  guide  it  and  realise  the  idea  of 
the  good  in  their  thoughts  and  actions.  Justice  is  the  virtue  of 
the  whole  State.  But  how  are  men  fitted  to  be  responsible 
members  of  such  a  community?  P.'s  answer  is  his  theory  cf 
Education.  The  youth  must  ftrst  be  trained  in  music  and  gym- 
nastic, f>.,  his  mind  and  body  must  be  properly  develop^  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  Greek  view.  He  must  then  study 
mathematics,  which  stand  midway  between  the  things  of  sense 
and  the  ideas ;  and  finally  he  proceeds  to  dialectic,  philosophy 
properly  so  called,— the  Science  of  the  Idea.  The  young  man 
must  be  surrounded  all  the  time  only  by  what  is  severely 
beautiful  All  poets  must  be  banished,  for  they  tell  lies  and  re- 
present the  gods  as  committing  imworthy  actions.  •  The  highest 
pood  of  the  State  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  individual,  viz.,  the 
knowledge  of  the  idea  of  the  good  and  its  realisation  in  life,  and 
this  (such  is  the  final  form  of  P.'s  philosophy)  requires  for  its 
accomplishment  the  absolute  extinction  of  all  merely  human 
emotion  and  sentiment 

So  much  for  P.  as  an  abstract  thinker.  As  a  literary 
artist  his  merits  are  not  less  remarkable.  He  was  not  only  the 
Hegel,  but  the  Shakespeare  of  the  ancient  world.  His  writings 
are  perfect  in  point  of  style.  They  exhibit  great  power  and  dis- 
tinctness in  tne  delineation  of  character,   infinite  wealth  of 


thought  and  splendour  of  imagery,  rising  frequently  into  magni- 
ficent eloquence.  Throughout  there  is  exhibited  the  profoundest 
acquaintance  with  human  life  in  all  its  phases.  The  dialogues 
are  all  impersonal ;  only  twice,  and  then  in  the  most  casual 
manner,  has  P.  mentioned  himsell  An  under- current  of' 
humour,  which  sometimes  almost  broadens  into  farce,  tods 
through  each  dialogue. 

The  whole  succeeding  history  of  human  thought  bears  witness 
to  the  vast  influence  which  P.  exercised.  His  writings  embrace 
all  preceding  philosophy  (and  that  touched  to  fiir  finer  and  pro- 
founder  issues  than  its  founders  could  have  imagined),  and  all 
succeeding  philosophy  was  founded  on  them.  Aristotle,  though 
his  relation  was  very  much  that  of  an  antagonist,  borrowed  many 
of  his  conceptions  from  him.  The  Neo-Platonists  (q.  v.)  deve- 
loped certain  of  his  doctrines,  and  used  them  in  the  last  intel- 
lectual struggle  of  the  heathen  world  with  Christianity.  Ele- 
ments of  his  teaching  are  to  be  found  in  Stoicism,  in  the  Mystics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  Hegelian  Philosophy.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  of  whom  Cudworth 
(q.  v.)  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  shows  that  his  influence  was  felt 
in  our  country ;  and  in  the  *  Republic  is  to  be  found  the  original 
of  Cicero's  De  RepuHicOy  of  St.  Augustine's  City  of  God^  and  of 
Sir  T.  More's  Utopia^  His  influence  can  never  cease  to  be  felt 
He  belongs  to  the  future  as  much  as  to  the  past,  foi>  like  the 
philosopher  of  his  own  conception,  '  he  was  the  spectator  of  all 
time  and  of  all  existence.' 

See  the  complete  editions  of  P.  by  Baiter,  Arelli,  and  Winck* 
elmann  (1842;  smaller  ed.  1853)1  Stallbanm  (1867;  with  Lat 
notes,  21  parts,  1836-39),  and  C.  F.  Hermann  (6  vols.  1871) ; 
the  Ger.  trans,  by  MiUler  and  Steinhart  (8  vols.  1853-766); 
Fr.  trans.  V.  Cousin  (13  vols.  Par.  1825-40) ;.  and  Eng.  trans. 
Jowett  (2d  ed.  5  vols.  1876) ;  Grote,  P,  andtheothtr  Companions 
ofSocraUi  (3  vols.  1865) ;  Stdnhart,  i*.  V  Leben  (1873) ;  Zeller, 
P,  and  the  Older  Academy  (Eng.  trans.  1876).  For  a  popular 
account,  consult  '^\i<t'7i€iX%  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers 
(3  vols.  Camb.  1859-60-66),  and  the  volume  by  Collins  in  Black- 
wood's Ancient  Classics  for  English  RecuUrs  (1870-78). 

Plat'oif,  Maty«i  Ivanovitdb,  Ck>iuit,  was  bom  on  the 

banks  of  the  Don,  August  6, 1 757.  He  began  his  military  career 
in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1770,  served  under  Suvorof  in  1782 
and  1783  in  Kuban  and  the  Crimea,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  taking  of  Otchakof  in  1788,  at  Bender  in  1789^  and  at 
Ismael  in  179a  In  1801  he  was  appointed  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks  by  the  Czar  Alexander  L  P.  served  against  the  French 
1805-7,  and  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1809.  But  he  distin« 
guished  himself  chiefly  in  Uie  war  of  181  a  in  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Moscow.  With  his  twenty  re^ments  of  Cossack 
cavalry  he  followed  their  retreat  closely  and  without  intermission, 
and  caused,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  no  less  loss  than  did 
the  famine  and  the  cold.  He  inflicted  great  loss  at  Wjasma, 
Dorogobusdi,  near  the  village  of  Erzowo^  at  Swenichi,  Borisso, 
Poguljanka,  and  Kowno,  but  was  driven  back  at  Malo-Jaros- 
lawetz  and  Krasnoe,  losing  his  only  son,  to  whom  he  had  hoped 
to  bequeath  his  power,  at  Vereia.  In  1813  he  went  through  the 
campaign  in  Germany,  and  defeated  Lefebore  at  Altenbnrg. 
In  1 814  with  the  allies  he  entered  France,  where  the  fire  and 
pillage  of  his  irregular  hordes  were  long  remembered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Mame. 
In  Paris  P.  found  a  reception  which  said  little  for  the  patriotism 
of  the  French,  and  on  his  visiting  London  with  Blucher  he  was 
welcomed  and  presented  with  a  sword  of  honour.  On  his  return 
to  Russia  he  was  loaded  with  honours — ^he  had  been  created  a 
count  in  1812.  P.  died  at  Tcherkask,  15th  January  x8i8,  and 
was  buried  in  Novo  Tcherkask,  where  the  Emperor  Nidiolas 
erected  a  monument  to  him  in  1853.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  Smimoi  (3  vols.  Mosc.  1821). 

Platonic  Loye.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  was  not  an 
attempt  to  explain  to  the  intellect  the  naysteries  of  the  universe, 
but  to  reach  tne  true  method  of  the  higher  life.  Owin^  to  this 
practical  aim  love  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  wntings  of 
the  Greek  philosopher.  But  it  is  especially  in  the  i'iiiR/rMx  and 
the  Symposium  that  his  theory  of  love  is  fiilly  developed.  In 
the  latter  dialogue  the  various  interlocutors  pronounce  dis- 
courses of  love.  In  one  of  these,  that  delivered  by  the  comic 
poet  Aristophanes,  the  theory  is  propounded  that  the  male  and 
female  formed  originally  one  being ;  that  in  process  of  time  this 
human  being  was  cut  into  two,  and  love  in  man'nowis  the  search 
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after  the  lost  half.  That  man  is  happiest  who  is  successful  in 
obtaining  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  own  mind,  and  he  comes 
next  who  obtains  a  love  as  congenial  as  possible.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  discourse  of  Socrates  in  this  dialogue  that  Plato's  own  idea 
of  love  appears.  Socrates  affirms  that  he  received  his  instruc- 
tions in  love  "from  a  foreign  woman,  Diotima.  Love  itself  is 
the  child  of  Plenty  and  Poverty.  It  is  ever  striving  after  some- 
thing, and  is  alwavs  in  want.  But  what  it  seeks  is  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  and  it  proceeds  from  one  degree  of  blessedness  to 
another.  This  love  appears  in  all  mankind,  and  pervades  all 
the  phases  of  human  activity,  though  it  is  generally  called  love 
only  when  it  takes  the  special  form  of  affection  for  individuals. 
£ut  even  in  this  form  it  is  a  striving  after  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  Love  longs  to  propagate  ;  it  hankers  after  immortality. 
And  so  the  person  seeks  the  beautiful,  in  which,  as  it  were, 
to  continue  his  existence.  But  love  is  not  content  with  the 
merely  beautiful  in  outward  appearance.  It  seeks  the  truly 
beautiful  which  is  identical  with  goodness,  and  the  two  lovers 
unite  to  propagate  in  each  other  baautiful  ideas  and  beautiful 
action.  Then  the  true  lover  passes  from  the  individual  He 
at  first  sees  beautv  in  a  single  person,  and  loves  it  there. 
He  sees  beautiful  ideas  in  a  single  person,  and  loves  them  there. 
But  he  moves  onwards  to  the  contemplation  and  love  of  the  ideas 
themselves,  until  at  length  he  reaches  the  perfectly  beatific  state 
in  which  the  immortal  surpassingly  lovely  idea  of  Beauty  is 
revealed  to  him  in  its  absolute  existence^  and  forms  for  ever  the 
joy  of  an  eternal  life. 

Platoon'  (Fr.  peloton^  '  a  ball  of  thread  \  formerly  a  small 
square  of  musketeers,  sixteen  going  to  eacn  battalion.  The 
word  is  now  applied  to  a  number  of  recruits  assembled  for 
instruction.  'P.  exercise'  consists  of  the  operations  required 
for  the  loading  and  firing  of  the  rifle,  as  distinct  from  manual 
exercise,  the  carrying  of  the  rifle  in  different  positions, 

Platt'deutsch,  or  Low  Oerman,  the  provincial  dialect  of 
the  N.  German  plain  extending  from  Holland  to  the  Russo- 
Polish  frontier,  and  from  Tondem  in  the  N.  as  far  S.  as  Aachen, 
Kassel,  Wittenberg,  and  Thorn  (see  German  Language).  A 
descendant  of  the  Old  Saxon  of  the  Heliand,  P.  is  still  to  some 
extent  a  literary  dialect,  possessing  several  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  boasting  at  least  two  well-known  names — Fritz  Renter 
and  Klaus  Groth.  The  former  of  these  writers  was  bom  at 
Stavenhagen  in  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  November  7,  1 810,  was 
for  five  years  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  as  a  demagogue  (1833-38), 
and  died  at  Eisenach,  July  12,  1874.  In  his  IMuscAm  und 
Rimels  (Treptow,  1853)  and  prose  Ollen  Kamellm  (7  vols. 
Wismar,  1860-68)  he  has  sketched  the  German  peasant  life 
with  a  truth  and  vigour  that  have  gained  these  works  a  bound- 
less popularity  among  the  peasants  themselves ;  and  '  rhapso- 
dists,' says  a  German  writer,  'wandered  in  the  poet*s  lifetime 
from  village  to  village  reciting  and  interpreting  his  merry,  touch- 
ing tales.'  Reuters  SdmmtlicJu  Wcrke  have  been  published  at 
Wismar  (14  vols.  1865-75),  ^"^d  ^is  Ut  de  Franzosentid)as&  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  In  tJu  Year  '13.  Klaus 
Groth,  bom  at  Heide  in  Dithmarschen,  April  24,  1829,  and 
fince  1859  a  professor  at  Kiel,  has  written  Quickbom  (1853), 
Vertelln  (4  vols.  1855-59),  Rothge  der  Meister  Lamp  (1862),  and 
other  poems,  all  in  the  same  vein  as  Renter's  Lduscheft,  and 
hardly  less  popular  than  they.  In  1877  Dr.  Door  translated 
into  P.  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (Ebbing),  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Groth.  Nerger's  Grammatik  des  Mecklenburgischen 
Dialects  (Leips.  1869)  and  Liibben  and  Schiller's  Mittelnieder^ 
deutsches  Worterbuch  (Bremen,  1873)  are  the  best  authorities  on 
P.,  and  the  *  Verein  fur  niederdeutsche  Sprachforschung,'  founded 
in  1875,  publishes  a  yearly  account  of  its  transactions.  See 
Max  Muller*8  *  Language  and  Poetry  of  Schleswig-Holstein  *  in 
vol.  iii.  of  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  (Lond.  1870). 

Platte,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  is  formed 
in  Nebraska,  U.S.,  by  Uie  union  of  two  streams  called  the  N. 
and  S.  Forks,  both  rising  in  Colorado.  The  united  stream, 
after  an  easterly  course  of  900  miles,  enters  the  Missouri  at 
Plattsmouth.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  of  great  use 
as  a  source  of  water-power,  out  towards  its  mouth  it  becomes 
veQT  broad,  and  so  shallow  as  to  render  navigation  impossible. 
Its  chief  tributajy  is  the  Elkhom.  Drainage  area,  7500  sq. 
miles. 
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Platt8l)urg,  a  town  of  New  York,  U.S.,  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Saranac  river,  where  it  enters  Lake  Cham- 

Elain,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with  Montreal  and  Whitehall.  It 
as  a  commodious  harbour,  extensive  barracks,  three  hotels,  six 
churches,  and  three  newspapers.  Here  the  British  squadron  on 
Lake  Champlain  was  defeated  by  Commodore  M'Donougb,  nth 
September  1814.    Pop.  (1870)  5139. 

Platycri'nuB,  a  genus  of  fossil  Crinoids  or  lily-stars.  P, 
tricontadactylus  of  the  Carboniferous  series  is  a  familiar  species. 
The  stalk  or  column  was  of  oval  or  elliptical  shape,  and  had  its 
articulating  surfaces  or  facets  marked  by  striae  or  lines  radiating 
from  the  centre  of  the  joint  P.  is  one  of  the  Palaeocrinoids  or 
older  group,  attaining  its  highest  developments  in  Palxozoic 
rocks. 

Platyermia,  a  group  of  Scolecida  (a.  v.),  comprising  those 
forms  which  have  bodies  of  flattened  shape.  The  tapeworms 
(Tceniada\  flukes  (Trematoda),  and  Turbellarta  are  included  in 
thb  division. 

Platy'pus.    See  Ornithorhyncus. 

Plat3rrhi'na  (Gr.  '  broad-nosed '),  a  genus  of  Quadrumana  or 
Monkeys,  confined  to  the  New  World,  In  this  division  the 
Marmonets  {Hapale\  Spider  monkeys  {At€Us\  Howlers  (Myceies\ 
the  Capuchins  {Cebus)^  &c.,  are  included.  The  P.  have  no  cal- 
losities or  cheek  pouches.  The  tail  is  long  and  is  usually 
prehensile.  The  thumbs  are  wanting  in  Cebus,  The  nostrils 
are  placed  far  apart  and  separated  by  a  broad  septum — hence 
the  name  'P.'  The  premolar  teeth  number  6  m  each  jaw. 
These  monkeys  live  on  trees. 

Platysto'ma  (Gr.  '  broad-mouthed ')>  a  genus  of  Teleostean 
fishes  included  in  the  family  of  the  Silurida  or  Sheat  fishes. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  broad  form  of  the  mouth,  which 
has  barbules  or  tactile  filaments.  There  are  two  dorsal  fms,  and 
the  skin  is  naked.  The  P.  is  represented  by  various  species 
occurring  in  the  rivers  of  S.  America,  and  especially  in  those  of 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  Continent.  P,  tigrinum  is  a  fanuliar  species, 
noted  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  The  name  P.  is  also  given 
to  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  mollusca,  the  shells  of  which  occur 
in  rocks  of  Triassic  age. 

Plau'en,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland,  lies 
in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  White  Elster,  28^  miles  N.£^  of  Hof 
by  rail.  It  is  overlooked  by  the  ancient  Hradschin.  The  most 
prominent  building  is  the  Johanniskirche,  with  two  spires.  P. 
has  a  school  of  architecture,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  a  Real'- 
schule  of  the  first  rank,  with  which  is  connected  a  gymnasium. 
It  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  Saxon  manufacture  of  wUte  cottons 
(muslins,  mulls,  jaconets)  and  cambric  Tannings  djreing, 
vigogne  and  cotton-spinning,  and  the  manufacture  of  cere-cloth, 
nets,  embroidery,  paper,  and  machinery  are  also  important  in- 
dustries.    Pop.  (1875)  28,756. 

Plau'tuB,  T.  Maccius,  often  erroneously  called  Marcus 
Acciua  PlautuB,  the  most  famous  comic  poet  of  Rome,  was 
bom  at  Sarsina  in  Umbria.  The  period  of  P.  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  controversy.  The  conclusions  of  Ritschl,  as  given  iu 
his  admirable  essay  De  jE.tate  PlatUi,  viz.,  that  P.  was  bom 
about  254  B.C.,  commenced  his  career  of  comic  poet  about  224 
B.C.,  and  died  184  B.C,  seem  most  worthy  of  acceptance.  The 
little  that  is  known  regarding  his  life  is  derived  from  a  inissar^e 
in  Varro  ouoted  by  A.  Gellius  (iiL  3),  the  substance  of  which 
may  be  bnefly  given  :  P.  came  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  ;  was 
first  employed  as  a  workman  for  the  actors ;  saved  a  little  money  ; 
embarked  in  business ;  lost  his  means  ;  and  to  gain  a  living  was 
obliged  to  work  at  a  hand-mill  grinding  com  for  a  baker.  To 
P/s  early  residence  in  Rome  must  be  ascribed  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue,  his  complete  mastery  of  its 
idiom,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  dramatic  literature  of  Greece, 
At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  while  engaged  in  the  humble 
calling  of  com-grinder  he  produced  three  plays — the  Sa/urio, 
Addie/uSf  and  a  third,  the  name  of  which  is  not  known.  P.  *s 
career,  commencing  at  224  B.c,  was  continued  till  184  B.C., 
during  which  time  he  produced  comedy  after  comedy  with  un- 
flagging energy  and  wonderful  fertility.  Of  X30  plays  ascribed 
to  mm  only  20  remain.  Of  the  130,  however,  many  were  con- 
sidered spurious  by  Roman  critics ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
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tbat  some  of  them  were  written  by  one  FUntius,  the  likeness  of 
whose  Dame  to  the  great  comic  poet's  caused  them  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  latter.  Varro  himself  limits  the  genuine  plays  of 
P.  to  21.  Of  these  we  possess  20^  the  titles  of  whidb  are :— (i) 
Amphiiruo;  (2)  Asinaria;  (3)  Auluiaria;  (4)  Capthi;  (5) 
ConuU;  (6)  Casina;  (7)  Cisidlaria;  {S)jEfuicus;  {9)  BaceAides; 
(10)  MosttUaria "  (i  i)  Menachmi;  (12)  Mues^oriasus;  (13)  Mer* 
caior;  (14)  Pseuddus;  (15)  Pcenulus;  (16)  flersa;  {17)  Rttdens; 
(18)  SticAus;  (19)  Trinummus;  (20)  TruetUentus,  The  21st, 
Vidularia^  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Priscian;  moreover  the 
Milan  Palimpsest  contains  several  lines  firom  the  same  play.  As 
a  writer  P.  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Uterature  of  Rome. 
His  fiime,  however,  is  not  of  the  highest,  although  his  popularity 
with  his  countxymen  was  immense.  Lettered  and  umcttered 
alike  rejoiced  to  do  him  honour,  and  for  500  years  his  plays  held 
possession  of  the  Roman  stage.  As  a  poet  P.  was  intensely 
national.  His  plays  are  to  a  great  extent  reproductions  of  the 
witty,  vigorous,  and  brilliant  Attic  comedy.  But  he  has  transfused 
into  them  a  style,  spirit,  and  character  essentially  Roman,  and 
herein  lies  his  diarm.  In  modem  times  P.  has  found  no  lack  of 
imitatora  and  translators.  The  editio  prince^  of  the  complete 
works  of  P.  was  published  at  Venice  in  1472.  The  best  mcxlem 
editions  of  the  complete  works  are  those  by  Fr.  H.  Bothe  (BerL 
1809-IX) ;  C.  W.  Weise  (1837-47 ;  new  ed.  Tanchnitz,  x866) ; 
and  that  by^A.  Fleckeisen  in  the  Btbiiothtca  Teuhteriana  (Leips. 
1859).  The  commentaries  on  the  special  plays  by  Ritschl  are, 
however,  by  far  the  most  important  contributions  tloth  as  regards 
acuteness  and  learning  yet  made  to  the  literature,  histoxy,  and 
criticism  of  P. 

Flay'fiur,  John,  a  Scottish  natural  philosopher,  was  bom 
at  Benvie  in  For£urshire,  March  xo,  174S.  When  fourteen  he 
entered  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  displayed  such 
talent  in  mathematics  and  the  allied  sciences,  that  within  a  few 
years  after  his  matriculation  he  was  intrusted  with  the  duties  of 
the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  during  the  illness  of  the  pro- 
fessor. In  1766  he  was  candidate  for  the  Mathematical  chair 
at  Maiischal  College,  Aberdeen.  His  non-success  was  probably 
dne  to  his  extreme  youth.  Having  failed  in  his  candidature  in 
1772  for  the  then  vacant  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  his  own 
university,  he  was  compelled  in  order  to  support  his  mother  and 
her  £Bunily  to  enter  the  Church.  In  1782  he  resigned  his  living 
and  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Raith. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  joint-professor  with 
Dr.  Andrew  Ferguson  of  Mathematics  m  Edinburgh  Uni- 
venity,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Robison  in  X805  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
July  19^  18x9.  His  works  are  Elements  of  Geometry  (1795), 
still  the  text-book  in  the  Edinburgh  University;  IllusirO' 
turns  of  tk£  HtiUonian  Theory  of  the  Earth  (1820),  in  which 
he  strongly  suppoited  this  theory  (see  Hutton);  and  Out- 
lines of  Natural  Philosophy  (1812  and  1816),  of  which  a  third 
volume  was  promised  but  never  published.  From  1804  he 
frequently  contributed  to  the  Edmiurgh  Review^  criticising  the 
trigonometrical  surveys  of  England  and  France,  and  the  works 
of  Laplace,  Zach,  and  Kater.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Sodety  of  Edinburgh  appNcar  numerous  and  varied  papers  by 
P.  on  more  technical  subjects,  while  to  the  Encyclopaaia  Bri' 
tannica  he  contributed  '  JSpinus,'  'Physical  Astronomy,'  and 
an  incomplete  *  Dissertation  on  the  progress  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science  since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe. 
A  coUected  edition  of  P.'s  works  in  4  vols.,  with  a  biographical 
sketch,  vras  published  in  1822.  See  an  elaborate  notice  by 
Jefl^ey  in  the  Annual  Biography  for  182a 

FlayflEuir,  Lyon,  son  of  Mr.  George  P.,  chief  inspector- 
general  of  the  hospitals  of  Bengal,  was  bOm  at  Meerat,  May  21, 
1819^  and  commenced  his  chemiod  studies  at  St.  Andrews  and 
the  Anderaonian  University,  Glasgow  (1834).  After  revisiting 
India  to  recruit  his  health  (1837),  and  studying;  organic  chemistry 
under  liebi^  at  Giessen  (1838),  he  became  head  of  some  large 
calico  printworks  at  Clitheroe,  whence  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  61  Chemistry  in  the  Mandiester  Royal  Institution  (1843). 
He  served  on  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  towns  (1844);  for  his  services  as  special  commissioner  of 
juries  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1  was  made  a  Companion 
of  the  Bath,  and  received  a  joint-secretaryship  with  Mr.  Cole  in 
the  newlr-fonnded  department  of  Science  and  Art  (1853).  He 
became  inspector-general  of  Government  museums  and  schools 
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of  science  (1856),  President  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London 
(1857),  and  I^rofesBor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh (X858),  besides  acting  on  the  mines,  Scotch  fisheries, 
cattle  league,  and  other  commissions.  A  libeml  in  politics,  he 
has  represented  since  1868  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Andrews,  held  office  as  Postmaster-General  in  the  Ministry 
of  1869-74,  being  also  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  Civil  Service  Inquiry^  Commission  (1874).  P.  is 
an  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  (1869),  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies,  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  four  other 
foreign  orders.  Besides  some  translations  of  Liebig's  works,  he 
has  published  Science  in  its  Relation  to  Labour  (1853);  On 
Primary  and  Technical  Education  (1870),  and  other  treatises. 

Flay'f ord,  John,  a  writer  and  publisher  of  music,  was  bora 
in*i6i3.  His  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music  passed  through 
ten  editions  from  X665  to  1684.  He  also  published  Court  Ayres 
and  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  Solemn  Music,  He  died  about  1693. 
His  son,  Henry  P.,  published  Orpheus  Britannicus,  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  Furcell's  works. 

Plead'ings,  in  law.  These  are  the  statements  in  legal  form 
of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action,  or  the 
defendant's  ground  of  defence.  The  action,  or  suit,  begins  by 
the  plaintiff  delivering  to  the  opposite  par^  a  declaration,  or 
written  statement,  of  the  title  of  me  court  in  which  it  is  brought, 
the  county,  or  Venue  (q.  ▼.)  in  which  it  is  to  be  tried,  and  of  the 
pround  of  action.  Notice  is  then  given  to  the  defendant  to  put 
in  his  answer.    In  Scotch  law,  see  Condssc£Ndence. 

Fleas,  Leg^,  in  the  law  of  Enc[land,  are  of  various  kinds, 
consisting  of  any  allegation  by  wYdai  the  defendant  endeavours 
to  frustrate  the  suit — as  by  objecting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  denying  the  validity  of  the  plamtiff*s  claim,  or  by  pleading 
a  tender  of  payment.  A  defendant  may  also  plead  the  operation 
of  the  Statute  of  limitations.  ^P.  in  Law,  in  Scothmd,  are 
defined  as  *a  short  and  concise  note,  drawn  and  signed  by 
cotmsel,  of  the  P.-in-law  on  which  the  actioni  or  defence,  is  to 
be  maintained.' 

Flebe'iaiUI  (Lat  pledeii^  from  pledes  or  pleh,  'the  crowd,' 
containing  the  same  root  as  pleo,  plenus,  and  Gr.  pleihos,  and 
perhaps  polis\  in  andent  Rome,  were  the  body  of  commons,  one 
of  the  two  great  elements  of  the  Roman  nation.  From  the  ear- 
liest period  there  existed,  side  \ff  side  with  the  Roman  burgesses, 
their  clientes  or  '  listeners,'  so  called  from  their  dependence  on 
the  several  burgess-households.  According  to  the  hypoUiesis  of 
Niebuhr,  before  whose  time  the  most  inconsistent  views  were  held 
respectixig  the  origin  of  the  P.,  the  original ^/k/mx  of  Rome 
consisted  solely  of  the  Patricians  (o.  v.)  and  their  Clients,  these 
Clients  being  entirely  distinct  from  thePlebs,  which  was  composed 
of  the  inhabitants  of  various  Latin  towns  who  were  conquered 
by  the  Romans  and  transferred  to  Rome  or  its  neighbourhood. 
Mommsen  and  Ihne,  however,  identify  the][  Clients  with  the 
multitude  (plebes\  maintaining  'thgr  were  so  termed  n^atively 
with  reference  to  their  want  of  dvil  rights.'  In  the  prosperity 
of  the  regal  period,  the  numbers  of  the  P.  increased  with  great 
rapidity,  and  as  they  included  a  large  number  of  families  which 
had  been  noble  and  powerfid  in  the  conquered  dties,  they  fdt 
all  the  more  severely  their  political  degradation,  and  gradually 
entered  on  their  celebrated  struggle  wi&  the  Patricians,  which, 
for  the  noble  spirit  of  forbearance  and  deference  to  constituted 
authority  displayed  by  the  P.,  is  altogether  without  parallel  save 
in  the  history  of  EngUmd.    See  Rome,  History  of. 

Plebiscite  (Lat  plebiscitum,  'decree  of  the  people,*  i.e.t  of 
the  Comitia  TrUmia\  in  France,  is  now  applied  to  certain  re- 
solutions submitted  to  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  nation,  as  by 
Napoleon  I.  in  1799  and  1804,  and  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1852 
and  187a  In  May  of  the  last-named  year,  7,258,379  votes  were 
recorded  in  favour  of  the  revised  imperial  constitution  against 
i»  530, 000;  in  the  succeeding  November  the  institution  of  a 
Republic  was  confirmed  by  557,996  Ayes  against  62,638  Noes. 

Fleoo'tuB,  a  genus  of  Cheiroptera  (q.  v.)  or  Bats,  induding 
the  P»  communis,  the  common  long-eaured  bat  of  Britain,  and 
other  spedes.  In  this  genus,  which  bdongs  to  the  insectivorous 
family  Vespertilionidte,  the  ears  axe  large,  and  are  united  at  their 
basis.  The  teeth  number  36.  The  length  of  the  P,  communis 
is  3  inches,  its  wing  membrane  when  sprei^  out  to  its  fullest  extent 
from  13  to  14  inches.    The  fur  is  a  greyish-brown. 
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Flectognath'i,  a  well-known  subdivision  of  Teleostean  fishes, 
represented  by  the  trunk  fishes,  tile  fishes,  globe  fishes,  &c.  In 
this  group  the  maxillary  and  premaxillary  bones  are  firmly  ossi- 
fied and  connected  on  each  side  of  the  head  or  jaw.  The 
skeleton  itself  may  be  incompletely  ossified,  the  spine  being 
present  in  a  cartilaginous  condition.  The  exoskeleton  exists  in 
the  form  of  ganoid  scales  or  bony  plates,  and  the  ventral  fins  are 
wanting.     The  air-bladder  is  a  closed  sac 

Pledge  is  a  movable  subject  put  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor 
by  his  debtor  in  security  of  a  debt,  or  of  an  advance  of  money, 
which  subject  the  creditor  is  bound  to  redeliver  on  receiving 
repayment.  Should  the  subject  perish  without  any  fault  im- 
putable to  the  creditor,  the  loss  falls  on  the  debtor,  as  being  the 
proprietor,  and  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  the  expense  profitably 
disbursed  on  the  subject  while  in  his  hands.  In  England,  the 
pledgee  may  sell  the  P.  if  the  debt  is  not  paid  at  the  date  agreed 
on,  or  within  reasonable  time  after  giving  notice.  In  Scotland, 
the  P.  cannot  be  sold  without  judicial  authority. 

Plei'ades  (Gr.),  in  Greek  mythology,  were  the  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione.  lliey  were  the  sisters  of  the 
Hyades,  whose  death,  or  that  of  their  father  Atlas,  so  grieved 
them  that  they  made  away  with  their  own  lives,  after  which 
they  were  set  as  a  cluster  of  stars  on  the  neck  of  the  Bull,  which, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  was  sometimes  called 
Qotrys.  In  another  mytli  the  P.  are  virgin  companions  of 
Artemis.  Pursued,  with  their  mother  Pleione,  by  the  hunter 
Orion,  they  pray  to  the  gods  for  rescue,  and  are  metamorphosed 
into  doves  (Peleiadds)^  and  placed  among  the  stars.  Their  names 
were  Elektra^  Maia^  Taygete,  Alkyone^  Kelaino^  Sterope^  and 
Merope,  By  the  Romans  the  P.  were  called  Vcrgilia,  In  the 
group  of  stars  called  the  P.,  or  *  Seven  Stars,'  the  naked  eye  can 
discern  only  six.  The  telescope  discovers  many  more.  Kepler 
found  32,  De  Rheita  118.  The  brightest,  Alkyone  (17  Tauri),  is 
of  the  first  ma^itude.  According  to  Madler's  hypothesis,  the 
central  sun  of  the  universe  is  in  this  constellation. 

The  Pleiad^  in  literature,  a  collective  term  applied  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  to  the  seven  contemporary  poets — Callimachus, 
Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Aratus,  Homer  the  younger,  Lycophron, 
Nicander,  and  Theocritus.  In  imitation  of  this  a  *  Literary 
Pleiad '  was  formed  under  Karl  the  Great,  in  which  Alcuin  was 
called  Flaccus  Albinus  ;  Ad^lard,  Augustin;  Angilbert,  Homer ; 
Ricul^  Damoetas;  and  Karl  himself,  David.  Wamefrid,  and 
one  other  made  up  the  seven.  In  French  literature,  however, 
the  name  P.  is  especially  applied  to  a  society  of  seven  French 
littirateurs,  who  in  the  1 6th  c.  set  themselves  to  work  for  the 
reform  of  the  French  literature  and  language  after  classic  models. 
Its  members  were  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  De  Half,  Dorat,  Belleau, 
Jodelle,  and  Pontus  de  Thyard. 

Fleiosau'rus,  a  genus  of  fossil  Reptilia,  the  remains  of  which 
occur  in  the  Upper  Oolite  formations.  The  neck  was  short, 
and  the  head  relatively  large.  The  jaws  were  well  provided 
with  teeth.    The  P.  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Plesiosaurus  (q.  v.). 

Fleifl'tocene  (Gr.  *most  recent'),  or  Post-Tertiary 
Period,  includes  all  the  more  recent  formations  which  con- 
tain fossils  still  represented  among  living  species.  The  frag- 
mentary character  of  many  of  these  formations  renders  it 
difficult  to  fix  them  in  chronological  order.  In  the  Norwich 
Crag  of  the  Pliocene,  which  was  no  doubt  the  precursor  of 
the  P.,  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  climate  of 
the  W.  of  Europe  was  becoming  colder.  There  was  thus  a 
gradual  preparation  for  the  Glacial  Age,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  earliest  P.  period.  The  characteristic  formations  of 
the  Glacial  Age  are — i.  Occasional  deposits  of  gravel  and  sand, 
with  plant  and  mammalian  remains  underlying  the  Boulder 
Clay;  2.  the  Boulder  Clay  or  Till,  a  mass  of  unstratified  clay, 
with  striated  and  ice-marked  blocks  and  boulders  stuck  pro- 
miscuously through  it ;  3.  the  Marine  Drifts,  Karnes,  and 
Eskers,  resembling  the  Till,  but  bearing  evidence  in  its  stratifi- 
cation and  fossil  contents  of  having  been  deposited  under  the 
sea,  and  thus  indicating  a  submergence  of  the  land  during  the 
rigours  of  the  great  ice  age ;  4.  the  Erratic  Boulders,  carried 
probably  by  floating  ice,  and  resting  on  the  kames  and  gravel 
*^clges ;  5.  the  Moraines  of  the  vaUey  glaciers,  which  gradually 
shrunk  up  from  the  lower  valleys  to  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses as  the  climate  ameliorated  ;  and  6.  the  Raised  Beaches 
which   occur  at  various  heights  all  round  our  country,  and 
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mark  the  geological  epochs  at  which  the  land  halted  for  a  space 
during  its  emergence  from  the  ocean.  This  classification  is 
drawn  up  from  a  consideration  of  Britain  alone  ;  but  everywhere 
in  the  now  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  there 
is  abundance  of  evidence  that  a  widespread  glacial  climate 
existed.  The  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  Himalajras,  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, &c.,  are  the  remains  of  a  much  more  extensive  glacier 
system,  which  once  filled  the  mountain  valleys.  Various  ex- 
planations of  this  rigorous  climate  of  bygone  days  have  been 
advanced,  such  as  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  alteration  in  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  passage  of  the 
solar  system  through  a  colder  region  of  space,  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  light  and  heat  received  from  the  sun,  and  so  on.  The 
only  hypothesis,  however,  which  has  withstood  a  first  criticism, 
is  that  advanced  by  Dr.  James  Croll.  The  prime  cause  he  finds 
in  the  varying  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  may  give  such  a 
succession  of  the  seasons  as  to  suggest  a  possibility  of  a  long 
winter  alternating  with  a  short  summer.  The  whole  hypothesis 
is  ingeniously  elaborated  in  all  its  bearings ;  but  the  time 
demanded  since  the  beginning  of  the  Glacial  Age,  240,000  years, 
namely,  seems,  upon  physical  grounds,  to  be  much  too  long. 
(See  Earth.  )  The  later  formations  of  the  P.  P.,  known  as  the 
recent  or  prehistoric,  introduce  the  human  period.  Four  periods 
are  recognised:  (i.)  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  or  period  of  rough  stone 
weapons ;  (2.)  Neolithic  Age,  or  period  of  polished  stone  wea- 
pons ;  (3.)  Bronze  Age;  and  (4.)  Iron  Age.  Remains  of  Palceo- 
lithic  man  are  found  in  cavern  deposits  and  ancient  river  gravels ; 
and  by  some  geologists  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  preglacial  ex- 
istence. To  the  Neolithic  Age  belong  the  lake-dwellings  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  peat  mosses  and  Kjokkenmodding  of  Den- 
mark.  The  succeeding  bronze  and  iron  ages  transformed  man 
gradually  from  a  rude  savage,  living  by  the  chase,  into  a  bar- 
barian herdsman  or  husbandman,  until  they  merge  into  true 
historic  times.  See  James  Geikie's  Great  Ice  Age^  Lyell's 
Aniiqiiity  of  Man^  and  Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Times, 

Plenishing,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  the  furniture  of 
a  house  or  the  stocking  of  a  farm. 

Plenty,  Bay  of^  a  bight  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  N.  Island 
of  New  Zealand,  so  named  by  Cook  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  food  and  water  he  there  obtained.  It  is  about  loo 
miles  wide,  and  is  studded  with  a  number  of  small  islands,  one 
of  which  contains  a  hot  lake,  geysers^  and  mud  springs.  The 
shores  of  the  B.  of  P.  are  for  the  most  part  thickly  wooded,  but 
the  western  portion  is  more  open,  and  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  sheep- farming.  The  principal  settlement  is  Taorangay  near 
the  W.  extremity.     It  has  a  good  harbour. 

Ple'onasm  (Gr.  fkion  or  pleon, '  more '),  or  Bednn'dancy 
(an  overflow;  lit.  *  wave  on  wave  ;*  Lat.  re,  *  again,'  and  uria'a, 
*  a  wave '),  is  a  term  in  Rhetoric,  denoting  such  additions  of  lan- 
guage as  are  not  required  to  bring  out  the  sense,  and  might 
therefore  be  spared  ;  e^.,  in  the  sentence,  '  It  is  the  unit'enal 
opinion  of  all  men,'  the  words  italicised  mean  the  same  thing, 
and  either  is  therefore  sufficient. 

Plesiosau'rus,  a  well-known  genus  of  fossil  ReptUia^  forming 
the  type  of  the  order  Sauropterygia  of  Owen,  otherwise  known 
as  the  PUsiosauria.  The  characters  of  the  order  may  be  taken 
as  those  of  the  genus,  and  consist  in  the  absence  of  any  exoske- 
leton in  the  form  of  hard  plates  or  scales,  such  as  living  reptiles 
usually  have.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebne  were  simply  flattened 
at  either  extremity,  and  their  transverse  processes  were  Urge. 
The  anterior  ribs  had  simple  heads,  and  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone appears  to  have  been  absent,  no  sternal  ribs  existing. 
There  were  structures  known  as  'false*  or  'abdominal  rib?,' 
probably  imbedded  among  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  sacrum  consisted  of  two  vertebra?.  The  neck  was  very  loner, 
forming  one  of  the  most  characteristic  points  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  P.,  and  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  short-necked 
Ichthyosauri  (q.  v.).  The  limbs  were  well  developed,  and  formed 
swimming-paddles.  No  supernumerary  'marginal  vesicles' 
existed  in  P.  as  in  Ichthyosaurus,  and  the  shoulder-girdle  in- 
cluded two  clavicles,  with  an  interclavicular  element  or  epister- 
num.  The  teeth  were  develoj^ed  from  distinct  sockets.  The  eyes 
were  large,  a  fact  revealed  by  the  size  of  the  orbits  ;  but  the  outer 
layer  of  the  eye  was  not  strengthened  as  in  Ichthyosaurus  by  a 
circle  of  horny  {sclerotic)  plates.     The  fossil  remains  of  P.  occur 
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chiefly  in  the  liassic  and  Oolitic  formations,  their  geological 
xan^  extending  to  the  Chalk.  They  died  out  in  the  latter  for- 
mation. The  length  of  these  reptiles  varied  from  i6  or  i8  to  20 
feet  Over  twenty  species  are  known,  a  familiar  species  being 
the  P,  dolkhodeirus^  from  Liassic  stratx  Of  the  P.,  Conybeare 
remarks,  *that  it  was  aquatic  is  evident  from  the  form  of  its 
paddles ;  that  it  was  marine  is  almost  equally  so  from  the  re- 
mains with  which  it  is  universally  associated ;  that  it  may  have 
occasionally  visited  the  shore,  the  resemblance  of  its  extremities 
to  those  of  the  turtles  may  lead  us  to  conjecture ;  its  niovements, 
however,  must  have  been  very  awkward  on  land,  and  its  long 
neck  must  have  impeded  its  progress  through  the  water,  pre- 
senting a  striking  contrast  to  the  organisation  which  so  admur- 
ably  fits  the  Ichthyosaurus  to  cut  through  the  waves.  ...  It 
swam  upon  or  near  the  surface,  arching  back  its  long  neck  like 
a  swan,  and  occasionally  darting  it  down  at  the  fish  which  hap* 
pened  to  float  within  its  reacK' 

Tleih'ora  (Gr.  '  fulness  or  excess '),  designates  a  morbid  in- 
crease of  the  blood,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system,  of  those 
constituents  of  the  blood  upon  which  its  nutritive  and  stimulant 
properties  depend,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar  character, 
each  as  the  red  corpuscles,  fibrin,  and  albumen.  There  is  no 
distinct  proportion  of  the  active  principles  of  the  blood  which  is 
alone  compatible  with  health,  and  it  is  only  when  derangement 
\&  threatening,  or  obviously  present,  that  the  condition  is  called 
P.  There  may  be  no  absolute  increase  of  the  blood ;  but  if  the 
wants  of  the  system  for  the  support  of  its  various  functions  should 
diminish,  there  may  be  P. ;  for  the  loss  of  balance  between  the 
supply  and  consumption  constitutes  the  affection.  The  symptoms 
of  P.  are  florid  cheeks,  redness  of  the  lips,  tongue,  conjunctiva, 
and  mocons  sarfaces  generally.  The  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and 
iomewhat  accelemted,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  heaviness  and 
a  disposition  to  sleep,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  or  tension  in  the 
bead,  Ycitigo,  tinnitus  aurium  or  headache,  and  sometimes  palpi- 
tation and  oppressed  breathing.  Excessive  eating,  especially 
of  animal  fooa;  stimulating  condiments  or  drinks,  and  indolent 
or  ledentazy  habits,  are  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  produc- 
tion of  P.  P.  is  said  to  be  sthenic  when  the  strength  and  irri- 
tability of  the  muscular  fibres  are  fully  or  excessively  developed ; 
and  astktnic  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  contractility  and  tone 
in  the  muscular  fibres ;  but  the  principle  of  division  is  not  in  all 
cases  well  marked. 

In  the  irtatmmt  of  P.,  reference  must  be  had  to  its  cause  and 
duration.  In  mild  cases  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  vegetable 
food  or  milk,  and  saline  laxatives  should  be  administered.  In 
severe  cases^  should  apoplexy  or  pulmonary  congestion  be 
threatexung,  venesection  should  be  had  recourse  to ;  but  a  per- 
manent cure  can  be  effected  only  by  removing  the  cause,  and 
the  abstemiousness  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  obstinacy  of 
the 


Tleu'xa,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  thorax  or  chest.  The 
P.  is  one  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  consists  of  a  double 
layer.  One  layer  or  surface  of  the  P.  covers  the  lungs ;  anothef 
lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  thorax.  The  former  is  named 
the  viueral  layer  or  P»  pulnionalis^  the  latter  the  P>  costalis 
or  parietal  layer,  A  space  is  thus  seen  to  exist  between  these 
two  which  receives  the  name  of  the  cavity  of  the  P,  It  follows 
from  the  disposition  of  the  P.,  that  each  P.,  or  part  covering  a 
hmg,  is  a  shut  and  closed  sac.  The  two  pleural  sacs  do  not 
communicate  in  any  way  with  one  another,  and  they  touch 
calv  at  one  point  in  front  The  mediastinum  is  the  name  given 
to  the  space  existing  between  the  pleune,  this  space  containing  all 
the  viscera  of  the  ^est  (heart,  &c.)  save  the  lungs.  The  disposi- 
tion of  either  P.  may  be  traced  from  the  breast-bone  or  sternum, 
from  which  it  passes  outwards,  covering  the  costal  cartilages, 
xihf,  and  intercostal  muscles ;  behind,  it  passes  over  the  sympa- 
tkait  nerBous gcmgUoy  and  the  sides  of  the* bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
where  it  is  separated  from  its  neighbour  sac  by  a  small  space — the 
pesteriw  nudietstiaum.  From  the  spine  the  P.  is  reflectea  on  to  the 
side  of  the  pericardium  or  heart-sac ;  thence  it  passes  to  the  back 
part  of  the  lun^  at  its  root,  while  a  triangular  fold  passes  to  the 
^pkra^m.  Thisfoldisthchnfad/igamento/thelung.  The  P.  then 
goes  over  the  convex  part  of  the  Itmg,  and  invests  the  organ  gener- 
ally, while  below  it  covers  the  thoracic  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  right  pleural  sac  is  shorter  and  wider  and  reaches  higher 
ia  the  neca  than  its  neighbour.  The  inner  surface  secretes  a 
semu  flakl,  facilitating  the  movements  of  the  lung  in  breathing. 


The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  phrenic  and  sympathetic^  and 
its  blood-vessels  from  the  internal  mammary  and  other  arteries, 

'  Plenracan^hus,  a  genus  of  fossil  Elasmohranchiale  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Rays.  The  remains  of  P.  consist  chiefly  of  fin- 
spines  or  ichth^odoruUfes  which  occur  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  The  spmes  were  provided  with  a  double  row  of  sharp 
processes  or  '  teeth.*  P.  remains  are  the  oldest  loiown  fossil 
traces  of  Rays, 


or  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  lining 
the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  investing  the  lungs,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  diseases  of  the  chest  P.  may  be  single  or  double, 
according  as  one  or  both  sides  are  aflected ;  and  it  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic,  simple  or  complicated.  P.  without  pneumonia 
is  much  more  common  than  pneumonia  without  P. ;  but  when 
both  are  present,  the  correct  term  for  the  afiection  is  pleuro- 
pneumonia. In  acute  P.  the  attack  is  usually  sudden,  and  there 
may  be  no  premonitory  chill,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  pneumonia. 
An  acute  lancinating  pain  is  usually  felt  in  the  manunazy  region, 
which  is  increased  oy  coughing,  and  by  takfng  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, and  the  pain  is  ^en  so  severe  that'inspiration  is  voluntarily 
impeded,  and  there  is  an  impossibility  of  assuming  certain  posi- 
tions. The  pain  is  generally  restncted  to  one  small  spot, 
although  the  inflammation  may  pervade  a  considerable  extent 
of  suruce.  The  cough  is  short  and  dry,  or  is  accompanied  by 
slight  expectoration.  These  symptoms  are  attended  with  head- 
ache, anxious  countenance,  rapid  pulie^  and  hot  skin ;  but  the 
temperature,  although  fluctuating,  does  not  rise  so  high,  nor 
declme  so  rapidly,  as  in  pneumonia.  The  physical  signs  of  P., 
as  elicited  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  are  by  far  the  more 
important ;  for  pain  in  the  region  mentioned  may  be  muscular 
only.  In  the  early  stage  of  P.  the  opposed  pleural  surfaces  ma^ 
be  heard  grating  'against  each  other,  and  producing  what  is 
termed  the  *  friction  sound  \ '  but  this  sound  lasts  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  may  disappear  from  resolution.  Adhesions  may  form 
between  the  opposed  serous  membranesi,  or;  as  more  frequently 
happens,  an  effusion  of  serum  may  take  place  in  the  cavity.  Some- 
times the  serum  degenerates  into  pus,  constituting  'empyeam.'. 
When  efiiision  has  taken  place  dulness  is  elicited  on  percussion, 
and  the  dulness  may  be  complete  or  partial  according  as  the 
fluid  fills  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  cavity.  When  the 
eflusion  is  partial,  the  region  of  dulness  varies  according  to  the 
position  ot  the  patient  as  the  fluid  gravitates  towards  tne  most 
dependent  part.  In  the  condition  odled  empyema,  the  pus  may 
force  its  way  into  the  lung  through  the  pulmonary  pleura,  and 
the  matter  is  evacuated  by  expectoration ;  or  it  may  discharge 
externally  through  an  intercostal  space.  When  the  internal 
opening  remains  it  is  termed  a  bronchial  fistula ;  and  when  the 
extern^  opening  remains  it  is  called  a  parietal  fistula. .  Air  and 
pus  may  thus  reach  the  cavity,  giving  rise  to  pneumothorax 
and  hydro-pneumoUiorax.  When  the  cavity  is  filled  with  serum 
the  lung  is  pressed  back  against  the  vertebral  column,  and  the 

{>ressure  may  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
ung,  so  that  no  breath-sounds  can  be  detected.  Increased 
resonance  and  bronchial  breathing  may,  however,  be  detected 
at  the  back,  the  part  where  the  lung  is  adhering.  The  vocal 
resonance  appears  faint,  distant,  and  trembling,  like  the  bleating 
of  a  goat,  and  hence  the  term  oegophon3r.  Ine  breathing  func- 
tion of  ^e  lung  being  suspended,  additional  work  is  thrown 
upon  the  sound  lun^,  and  the  respiration  sounds  are  intensified, 
giving  rise  to  puerile  breathing.  The  patient  inclines  to  lie  on 
the  aflected  siae  or  on  his  back  if  the  r.  is  single,  and  if  there 
is  much  eflusion.  The  duration  of  an  attack  of  P.  may  vaxy 
from  five  or  six  days  to  as  many  weeks. 

Treatment,— '"^N^itxi  seen  in  the  first  staee,  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  followed  by  not  poultices ;  and  a 
purgative  should  be  administered.  The  application  of  straps  of 
sticking  plaster  to  the  aflected  side  has  c«en  found  useful  in 
preventing  effusion,  and  counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters  is 
beneficial.  When  effusion  has  taken  place,  a  combination  of 
squill,  digitalis,  and  mercury  may  be  given ;  and  this  should  be 
followed  by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  local  application  of 
small  blisters  or  the  iodide  of  mercurjr  ointment.  In  some  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  perform  paracentesis  by  the  pneumatic  aspira- 
tor, the  most  convenient  site  for  the  operation  being  at  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  of  the  side  affected. 

Pletui07-Boot,    See  Butterfly- Weid. 
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Plenrobrach'ia,  a  typical  genus  of  CaUnterate  animals  be- 
longing to  the  order  CUnophora  (q.  v.).  P,  piUus  is  a  well- 
known  species,  attaining  the  size  of  a  lemon  or  orange,  and 
having  a  body  of  the  shape  of  these  fruits,  and  of  clear  colour- 
less nature  and  gelatinous  consistence.  The  mouth  is  at  one 
extremity  or  pole  of  the  body,  which  is  divided  into  spaces 
externally  by  eight  meridional  bands  of  ciliaf  arranged  in  comb- 
like fashion  and  named  ctenophores.  Two  long  tentacles  are 
also  present,  which  are  capable  of  being  retracted  at  will. 
From  the  stomach  of  P.  three  pairs  of  canals  {radial^  apical^ 
and  paragastric)  are  given  off,  and  at  the  lower  or  apical  pole 
of  the  body  there  is  a  small  sense-organ  named  a  ctenocyst^ 
together  with  a  nervous  ganglion,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  first 
defined  appearances  of  a  nervous  system  in  the  animal  world. 

Pleur'odoxit  Iiiz'ardfl,  a  group  of  Lizards  including  those 
which  have  the  teeth  inserted  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  jaw.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  *  Acrodont,' 
which  is  applied  to  lizards  having  teeth  ossified  to  the  sunmiit 
or  top  of  the  jaw-bones. 

Plearod3ni'ia  (Gr.)  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  characterised  by  an  acute  pain  in  the  side,  aggravated 
by  pressure,  and  sometimes  by  couehing  and  a  fuU  inspiration. 
The  pain  attending  pleurisy  is,  on  the  contrary,  relieved  by  pres* 
sure.  P.  generally  yields  to  local  treatment,  such  as  counter- 
irritation  or  blistering.  A  liniment  composed  of  seven  parts  of 
linimentum  belladonna  and  one  of  chloroform,  sprinkled  thinly 
over  spongio-piline,  and  applied  to  the  affected  part  generally 
affords  speedy  relieifl 

FLeuronec'tidsd,  a  family  of  TtUosttan  fishes,  including  the 
so-called  flat-fishes,  such  as  the  Sole,  Plaice,  Flounder,  Turbot, 
Halibut,  &c.,  and  belonging  to  the  group  AncLcanthini^  in  which 
the  fin-rays  are  soft  The  P.  have  no  swimming-bladder.  Their 
bodies  are  much  compressed  from  side  to  side.  The  P.  lie  and 
swim  on  one  side — often  mistaken  for  the  belly — which  is  light- 
coloured  ;  the  opposite  side  being  dark-coloured,  approaclung 
the  sand  in  its  tint,  and  thus  serving  to  conceal  tne  fishes. 
There  is  a  long  dorsal  and  anal  fin,  and  the  ventrals  are  small 
and  jugular  in  position.  The  eyes  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
head — on  the  right  side  in  the  sole,  ana  on  the  left  side  in  the 
turbot  After  being  hatched  the  P.  have  an  eye  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  but  the  bones  of  the  head  become  twisted,  and  thus 
bring  both  eyes  to  one  side.  This  condition  is  an  acquired  one, 
a  fact  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  eyes  in  an  almost  normal 
condition  in  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Hippoglossm, 

Pleu'ro-Pneomo'nia.    See  Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia. 

PleVna,  a  fortified  town  in  Bulgaria,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Vid,  5  miles  £.  of  the  main  stream,  and  25  S.S.  W.  of  Nicopolis 
on  the  road  leading,  via  Lovatz,  across  the  Balkans  to  Philip- 
popolis.  It  was  an  unimportant  open  town  till  Osman  Pasha 
(q.  v.)  surrounded  it  with  entrenched  works,  and  it  is  mainly 
remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the  great  decisive  struggle  in  the  late 
Russo-Turkish  War.  Osman  Pasha  advanced  from  Widdin 
with  thirty-six  battalions  and  forty-four  guns  to  the  relief  of 
Nicopolis,  but  arriving  too  late  for  this  object,  was  allowed, 
without  opposition,  to  occupy  P.  on  the  14th  July  1877. 
Krudener  sent  Schilder  with  three  regiments  agamst  P.  on 
the  24th  July,  only,  however,  to  be  repulsed  with  terrible  loss. 
The  importance  of  the  position  being  at  length  realised  by 
the  Russians,  a  determined  effort  to  take  it  at  any  cost  was 
ordered  to  be  made  under  Krudener  and  Schakofskoy.  All 
the  available  troops  were  hurled  against  P.  on  July  31,  but 
the  result  was  a  repulse  even  more  disastrous  than  the  first. 
The  two  leaders  acted  independently  ;  Schakofskoy  went  reck- 
lessly forward,  while  Krudener  was  unable  to  give  him  support. 
The  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  had  to  be  altered,  as  a 
general  advance  was  impossible  with  P.  untaken  on  the  flank. 
A  period  of  inactivity  followed,  in  which  the  Russians  brought 
up  reinforcements,  and  Osman  strengthened  his  fortifications. 
Early  in  September  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men,  but  military  critics  considered  that  the  task 
required  double  the  number.  After  four  days  bombardment  the 
great  assault  was  made  on  September  nth,  in  presence  of  the 
Czar  himself.  It  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  at  all  points 
except  the  centre,  where  the  Roumanians  took  and  held  the 
Grivitza  redoubt,  and  the  S.,  where  Skobeleff  took  two  redoubts 
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from  which  he  had  to  retire  on  the  following  day.  This  crush- 
ing defeat  compelled  the  Russians  to  turn  the  assault  into  a  siege, 
and  General  Todleben  was  charged  to  invest  and  starve  P.  into 
surrender.  By  adroit  management  on  the  part  of-  the  Turks, 
large  reinforcements  and  convoys  of  provisions  and  ammunition 
were  safely  got  into  P.  before  the  investment  was  complete. 
But  Gourko  and  Skobeleff,  driving  the  Turks  from  a  line  of 
villages,  eventually  closed  the  road  to  Orkanye,  where  Chefket 
Pasha  was  contributing  to  the  relief  of  P.  and  providing  a  retreat 
for  Osman.  Not  only  was  P.  now  hemmed  in,  but  the  assailants 
were  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  Guards.  Week 
after  week  passed,  however,  and  Osman,  cut  off  from  the  world, 
held  out  with  heroic  firmness,  until  to  hold  out  longer  was 
impossible.  On  December  11,  he  failed  in  a  supreme  effort  to 
break  through  the  encircling  band  in  the  direction  of  Widdin, 
and  was  forced  to  surrender  with  an  army  reduced  by  this  time 
to  little  more  than  20,000  men  and  with  sixty  guns.  The  Rus- 
sian loss  has  been  estimated  at  50,000  lives,  25,000  in  the  Sep- 
tember assault  alone. 

Plexim'eter.    See  Percussion. 

Pley'el,  Ignaz,  a  musician,  was  bom  in  1757  at  Rupper- 
stahl,  a  village  near  Vienna.  He  was  the  twenty-fourth  child 
of  Martin  P.,  schoolmaster,  who  observing  Ignaz's  musical 
talent,  placed  him  under  Haydn,  with  whom  he  lived  five  years. 
He  visited  Naples  in  1 777,  where  he  produced  a  melodious  set 
of  quartetts  and  his  only  opera,  IfigenU  in  Aulide.  In  1783,  he 
was  appointed  chapelmaster  in  Strassburg  Cathedral,  for  which 
he  composed  a  number  of  masses.  He  rapidly  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  instrumental  composers,  and  published  many 
duets,  trios,  ouartetts,  svmphonies,  &c.  With  tne  proceeds  of 
a  professional  visit  to  London  in  1791  he  purchased  an  estate 
near  Strassburg.  In  1793  he  was  arrested  by  the  Republicans 
for  supposed  aristocratic  sympathies,  but  was  liberated  on  setting 
a  drama  in  commemoration  of  the  loth  of  August  to  music 
He  removed  to  Paris  in  1795,  and  set  up  a  musicsd  publishing 
business  and  pianoforte  manufactory,  which  has  longbeen  famous. 
He  died  November  14,  183 1.— Madame  ICarie  S'Aicit^  P., 
widow  of  Joseph  Etienne  Camille  P.,  son  of  the  preceding,  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  modern  pianists.  See  Fetis, 
Biogr,  Univ,  des  Musiciem  (new  ed.  1878). 

Plic'a  Polonlca  is  the  term  applied  to  a  disease  of  the  scalp 
in  which  the  hairs  become  matted  together  by  an  adhesive  and 
frequently  fetid  secretion.  The  odour  is  excedingly  disgusting, 
and  the  matted  hair  becomes  the  resort  of  swarms  of  pediculi. 
When  left  to  itself,  the  disease  progresses  for  about  twelve 
months,  when  the  symptoms  subside  and  the  hair  returns  to  its 
natural  state.  The  diseased  mass  is  pushed  by  degrees  further 
and  further  from  the  surface  imtil  it  falls  off  spontaneously,  or  is 
cut  off  by  the  scissors,  P.  P.  is  especially  prevalent  in  Poland 
(hence  its  name),  although  it  occasionally  occurs  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  hair  is  found,  on  microscopic  examination,  to  be 
infested  with  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Trichophyton,  See  Kiichen- 
meister's  Manual  of  Parasites  (voL  ii). 

PUnlimin'on,  a  mountain  on  the  border  of  Montgomery  and 
Cardigan  counties,  Wales,  about  12  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
in  the  centre  of  a  wide  expanse  of  moorland.  It  has  three 
peaks,  the  chief  of  which  is  2481  feet  high^  Its  name  (Cymric 
Pumlumon^  *  five  rivers ')  points  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  source 
of  five  streams,  of  which  by  far  the  most  important  are  the 
Severn  and  Wye.  From  the  recesses  of  P,  Owen  Gendower 
made  raids  on  die  English  marches. 

Plinth  (Gr.  plinthos^  'a  brick*),  in  architecture,  the  square 
slab  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  base  of  a  column ;  also  the 
plain  projecting  band  at  the  bottom  of  a  walL  In  Classical  and 
Gothic  buildings  the  P.  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  or  more 
gradations. 

PlinV  (C.  Plinius  Secundus\  commonly  called  P.  the 
Elder,  famous  as  the  author  of  the  Historia  Naturalise  was 
born  23  A.D.  whether  at  Verona  or  Novum  Comum  is  un- 
certain. The  latter,  however,  seems  on  the  whole  to  have 
the  best  claim,  and  that  mainly  from  the  facts  (i)  that  the 
family  of  the  Plinii  belonged  to  Comum ;  (2)  that  the  estates 
of  P.  were  situated  there ;  (3)  that  the  younger  P.  was  bom 
there,  and  (4J  that  numerous  inscriptions  relating  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  to  be  found  in  its  immediate  viciniiy. 
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History  affords  ns  bat  a  meagre  record  of  the  events  of  P.'s  life, 
tmt  the  account  which  the  yonneer  P.  has  left  of  his  uncle's  habits 
goes  some  way  to  fill  up  the  blank.    P.  came  to  Rome  when 
yoimg,  the  s^km  of  a  distingaished  family,  famished  with  ample 
means  for  sAuring  instruction  from  the  ablest  teachers  of  the 
time.    At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  went  to  Germany  under  !« 
Pomponius  Secundus,  of  whom  he  afterwards  wrote  a  memoir. 
White  there  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  troop  of  cavalry 
(praftetus  ala).    He  travelled  over  most  of  the  German  frontier, 
and  in  the  brief  intervals  of  rest  snatched  from  the  duties  of  a 
soldier's  life  composed  his  treatise  De  yacuiatiane  Equatru    At 
the  same  time  he  commenced  his  history  of  the  Germanic  wars 
— afterwards  completed  in  20  books— «  work  which  he  dreamt 
he  was  commissioned  b^  Drusus  Nero  to  undertake.    In  52  A.D. 
he  returned  to  Rome  with  Pomponius  and  began  to  study  Juris- 
prudence.   As  a  pleader  he  was  not  distinguished.    The  greater 
part  of  Nero's  reign  he  spent  in  retirement    His  work  entitled 
Studiosusy  an  educational  treatise  in  three  books,  and  his  Dubius 
Sermc^  a  grammatical  work  in  eight  books«  were  written  about 
this  time.    Towards  the  close  of  Nero's  reign  he  was  made  pro- 
curator in  Spain.   Her^  in  A.D.  71,  on  the  death  of  his  brotner- 
in-law,  P.  was  left  guardian  of  his  nephew.    During  his  absence 
he  intrusted  the  boy  to  the  care  of  Vurginius  Rufus  and  adopted 
him  on  his  return.    Vespasian  was  now  emperor.  P.  had  known 
him  in  Germany,  and  was  at  once  received  into  the  imperial 
drdeu    There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  he  was   created 
senator  by  Ven)asian.    At  this  time,  probably,  he  completed  the 
/listeria  of  Aundius  Bassus.    P.'s  marmer  of  life  affords  a  wonder- 
fol  example  of  perseverance  and  assiduity.    We  are  indebted  to 
his  nephew  for  an  interesting  sketch  of  P.'s  mode  of  living.    It 
was  ha  custom  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  night  in  study  by  candle- 
light,  in  autumn,  beginning  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening;  in  winter. 
At  one  or  two  in  the  morning.    Before  dawn  he  visited  the  em- 
peror, and  after  executing  what  commissions  he  might  receive, 
ne  returned  home  and  resumed  his  studies.     He  then  partook 
of  a  slender  meal,  and  in  summer  would  lie  in  the  sunshme  and 
listen  while  some  book  was  being  read  to  him,  making  notes 
and  extracts  all  the  time.    Then  followed  in  succession  a  cold 
bath,  a  frugal  repast,  a  short  sleep,  a  period  of  study :  thus 
passed  the  day  tUl  dinner  time  (eana).    During  diimer  some 
Dook  was  read  to  him,  on  which  he  commented  from  time  to  time. 
Such  was  his  mode  of  life  in  the  city.    In  the  country  his  time 
was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  study,  the  bath  being  his  only  re- 
laxation.   When  travelling  he  was  accompanied  bv  a  secretary 
vrith  book  and  tablets.     In  winter  he  compelled  his  scribe  to 
wear  gloves  that  his  writing  might  not  be  impeded  bv  the  cold. 
By  tl&  ceaseless  application  to  study,  persevered  in  aU  life  long, 
he  amasMKl  an  enormous  amount  of  materials  from  which  he 
czompiled  his  magnum  opus,  the  Histotia  Naturcdis,  which  alone 
of  his  works  has   survived,   and  on  which   his  fame  chiefly 
rests.    It  treats  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  subiects,  and  is 
in  fact  a  much  more  comprehensive  work  than  its  title  indicates. 
Everything  that  came  in  P.'s  way  found  a  welcome  place  in  his 
treasare-house.    When  the  younger  P.  describes  his  uncle's  work 
as  opus  difiisum^  erudifum,  nee  minus  varium  quam  ipsa  natura^ 
he  18  very  near  the  mark.     It  consists  of  37  books — the  first 
containing  a  dedication  of  the  work  to  Titus,  and  a  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  remaining  books— and  embraces,  so  says  P.  in  the 
preface,  20,000  matters  of  importance  drawn  from  about  2000 
▼olumes.    It  was  impossible  that  such  a  compilation  should 
possess  much  scientific  value.    P.,  with  all  his  inordinate  appetite 
for  accumulating  knowledge,  was  destitute  of  genius :  he  was  not 
an  original  observer ;  he  was  simply  a  bookworm.    His  work 
is  a  magnificent  monument  of  industry  and  research,  all  the 
more  wonderful  that  it  was  reared  amid  the  distractiona  of 
official  life ;  it  is  even  more :  to  scholars  it  is  a  work  of  ines- 
timable value  as  supplying  details  on  subjects  that  would  have 
otherwise  remained  unknown.    It  was  published  77  A.D. 

The  circumstances  of  P.'s  death  were  singular.  He  had  been 
appointed  admiral,  and  in  79  A.D.  was  stationed  with  the  fleet 
at  BCisenum.  Seeing  a  cloud  of  pine-tree  form  rising  from  the 
top  of  Vesuvius,  he  went  to  a  spot  whence  he  could  get  a  better 
view  ;  got  a  light  vessel  ready ;  embarked ;  and  took  his  tablets 
with  hun.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  point  of  danger.  Hot 
cinders  fell  all  round.  Eager  to  examine  the  phenomena  more 
closely,  he  landed  at  Stabise,  where  he  was  suffocated  by 
the  vapours.  All  his  attendants  escaped.  The  editio  prin- 
ceps  of  P.  was  published  at  Venice  in  1469,  fol.  The  best 
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critical  editions  of  the  text  are  those  bv  Sillig  (Leips.  1831-36) 
and  I*  V.  Jan  (Leips.  Tubner,  1854-1865).  The  French  trans- 
lation by  Ajasson  de  Grandsagne,  puUished  by  Panckoucke 
(Paris,  1829-1833)  in  20  vols.,  is  enriched  by  many  valuable 
notes  by  Cuvier,  Letronne,  and  other  eminent  men  of  science 
and  letters.  To  enumerate  the  translations  would  be  super- 
fluous :  the  Historia  Naturalis  has  been  reproduced  in  almost 
every  European  tongue.— P.  (C.  Plinius  CacUius  Secundus), 
generally  called  P.  the  Younger,  was  the  son  of  C.  Csecilius  and 
Plania,  sister  of  the  elder  P.  He  was  bom  at  Comum  on  the 
Laeus  Larius  (Lake  of  Como)  61-62  A.D.  His  father  died 
young,  leaving  his  son,  a  boy  of  nine  years,  to  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  who  adopted  him ;  and  who,  with  his  mother  and  Vir- 

finius  Rufus  his  tutor,  bestowed  great  pains  on  his  education. 
o  apt  a  scholar  did  he  prove  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
wrote  a  Greek  tragedy.  He  studied  eloquence  under  Quintilian 
and  Nicetes  Sacerdos,  and  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  In  his  nineteenth  year 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  forum,  and  his  oratorical 
ability  secured  for  him  frequent  employment  as  an  advocate 
before  the  court  of  the  Centnmviri  and  in  the  Roman  Senate. 
While  still  youi^  he  served  as  tribunus  militaris  in  Syria ;  was 
qusestor  Caesaris  89-90  A.D.,  tribunus  plebis  91-92  A.D.,  praetor 
93-94  A.D.,  prsefecttts  aerarii  militaris  94-9(S  or  95-97  A.D., 
praefeotus  Aerarii  Satumii  98-100  or  lox  A.D.,  Consul  suffectus 
with  Julius  Comutus  TertuUus  100  A.D.,  Augur  103  or  104  A.D.y 
curator  of  the  channel  and  banks  of  the  Tiber  105-107  A.D., 
legate  and  propraetor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  xix  and  112  or  1x2 
and  113  A. D.  P.  died  before  114  A.D.,  either  in  his  province  or 
soon  after  his  return.  He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when 
his  uncle  perished  24th  August  79  A.D. ;  he  must  therefore 
have  died  about  fifty-two.  r.  was  thrice  married ;  twice  under 
Domitian  (ad.  Traj.  ii.  2),  and  lastly  to  Calpumia  (Epist.  iv.  19). 
He  had  no  issue  bv  any  of  his  wives.  The  chronology  of  P.  is  by 
no  means  settled.  The  above  dates  (Mommsen  s)  are  taken 
from  Teuffel's  Gesehiehie  der  Romisehen  Liieraiur,  sect  335. 

The  extant  works  of  P.  are  the  Panegyrieus  and  Epistola  in 
ten  books.  The  former  is  a  pompous  and  fulsome  eulogy  on 
Trajan,  but  of  some  value  for  the  information  it  contains  about 
the  writer  and  his  times.  The  Epistolee  are  a  most  agreeable 
collection  of  letters,  and  hold  a  high  place  in  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture. They  contain,  moreover,  much  interesting  information 
regarding  P.  and  his  contemporaries.  P.  was  scholarly,  genial, 
and  liberal,  and  he  approaches  more  closely  than  almost  any 
other  character  in  ancient  literature  to  Uie  best  modem  ideal  of 
a  'well-bred,  cultivated,  and  blameless  gentleman.'  The  editia 
princeps  of  the  Epistola  published  at  Venice  147 1  contained 
only  eight  books.  The  first  complete  edition  was  the  Aldine 
(1508).  The  best  critical  edition  is  by  Keil  and  Mommsen 
(1871).  Translations  are  numerous.  See  also  Church  and  Brod- 
ribb's  '  P.'  in  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers  (Blackwood, 
Edin.  1870-78). 

Pli'ooene  Period  is  the  third  and  highest  member  of  the 
Tertiary  Period.  Above  50  per  cent  of  its  fossil  shells  are  exist- 
ing species.  The  formations  belonging  to  this  age  are  of  small 
develooment  in  Britain,  being  met  with  only  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  where,  spreading  over  the  Lower  Eocene,  they  overlap 
the  Chalk.  Three  groups  are  distinguished — (i)  The  Coralline 
Crag^  a  series  of  soft,  marly,  whitish  sands,  sometimes  speckled 
with  green,  containing  occasionally  thin  bands  of  limestone. 
Of  the  350  species  of  marine  moUusca,  about  30  per  cent,  are 
extinct.  (2)  The  Red  Crag^  a  group  of  beds  of  red  sands  and 
gravel,  with  accumulations  of  rollea  shells.  It  is  usually  found 
side  by  side  with  the  Coralline  Crag,  though  here  and  there  in 
hollows  of  the  latter  portions  of  it  exist.  Of  its  256  marine 
shells  25  per  cent  are  extinct  (3)  The  Norwich  Crag,  a  series 
of  beds  ot  sand,  gravel,  and  loam,  which  contain  a  mingling  of 
marine,  freshwater,  and  land  shells,  with  bones  of  several  extinct 
mammals.  There  is  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  that  severity 
of  climate  which  attained  its  climax  in  the  glaaal  period.  Plio- 
cene formations  are  found  in  Bel^um,  in  Italy  flanking  the  low 
heights  of  the  Apennines,  in  Sicily  covering  nearly  one-half  of 
that  island,  and  in  S.  Russia  round  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Seas,  and  the  N. -western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Flocar'ia,  or  more  properly  Graciliaria,  is  a  genus  of  red- 
spored  Algas  beloiiging  to  the  order  Spharococcoidea,  and  includes 
the  so-called  Cor:»ican  moss  and  the  Ceylon  moss.    The  first  was 
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formerly  in  repute  as  a  vermffuge,  but  this  repute  had  probably 
no  more  solid  basis  than  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  tne  cylin- 
drical stems  and  branches  bearing  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
\vorm — tfurefore^  it  was  argued,  an  effective  remedy  for  worms 
(see  Medicinal  Plants).  If  genuine,  it  should  consist  of  P, 
Helminthochortony  but  other  species  are  substituted  or  mixed 
with  it,  P,  Candida  is  exported  from  Ceylon  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  furnishes  a  useful  jelly  for  invalids  and  children,  pos* 
sessing  considerable  nutritive  qualities.  The  Chinese  manofac- 
ture  it  into  a  sweetmeat 

Ploce'us.    See  Weaver-Bird. 

Plock  (Russ.  Plotzk)y  a  government  of  Russian  Poland, 
bounded  N.  by  Prussia,  and  S.  by  the  Vistula.  The  surface  in 
the  N.  and  near  the  Vistula  and  Narev  is  elevated,  but  in  gene- 
ral it  is  very  level,  and  largely  covered  with  lakes,  marshes,  and 
forests,  the  last  occupying  half  of  the  whole  surface.  More  than 
half  the  soil  is  arable,  and  15  per  cent,  is  excellent  meadow 
pasture.  P.  had,  in  1873,  204  factories,  including  distilleries,! 
breweries,  tobacco,  soap,  sugar,  and  candle  manufactories, 
employing  1433  men,  and  yielding  produce  to  the  value  of 
>f  145,067.  Area,  4200  so.  miles.  Pop.  (1872)  485,792. — P., 
capital  of  the  preceding,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
78  miles  W.N.W.  of  Warsaw.'  It  has  a  cathedral,  founded  in 
968,  4  other  churches,  a  theatre,  and  the  palace  of  the  bishop. 
Tliere  is  considerable  export  trade  by  the  Vistula,  chiefly  of 
wood  and  corn«     Pop.  (1870)  21,823. 

Plojes'ti,  a  town  of  Roumania,  on  the  Dimbow,  a  sub- 
affluent  of  the  Danube,  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bucharest  by  rail. 
It  is  embowered  amid  gardens  and  groves,  and  has  some  trade 
in  grain,  wool,  &c.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  (1877-78) 
it  was  for  some  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
Pop.  (1870)  26,468. 

Plong^e,  in  fortification,  the  exterior  slope  of  a  parapet, 
which  serves  to  support  the  weapons  of  musketeers,  so  as  to  direct 
their  fire.  The  slope  varies  from  I  in  4  to  I  in  9,  but  in 
English  fortification  is  usually  I  in  6.  The  P.  should  be  flat 
enough  to  admit  of  sand-bags  being  ranged  on  it,  to  protect  the 
defenders. 

Ploti'iius,  the  Father  of  Neoplatonism  (a.  v.),  was  bom  at 
Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  about  203  A.D.,  studied  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  Saccas  (230-41),  and,  wishing  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  doctrines  of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  accompanied  Gor- 
dianus  on  his  Mesopotamian  expedition  (242-44).  lie  narrowly 
escaped  sharing  the  emperor's  late,  but  gaining  Antioch  passed 
on  to  Rome,  where  for  five-and-twenty  years  he  continued  to 
lecture ;  Porphyrins,  Longinus,  and  Amelius  being  amongst  his 
hearers.  The  most  striking  feature  of  his  uneventful  life  is  its 
gnostic  and  ascetic  element.  To  friends  who  asked  him  to  sit 
for  his  portrait  he  answered  that  it  was  bad  enough  to  have  to 
wear  a  shadow,  without  making  a  shadow  of  a  shade.  He  ate 
no  animal  food,  abstained  from  baths,  refused  a  physician  in  his 
last  sickness,  and  so  died  at  Puteoli  in  Campania,  about  270  a.d. 
There  glided,  says  Porphyrins,  a  dragon  from  under  the  bed  of 
the  dead  philosopher,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  in  limping 
hexameters  declared  to  have  been  '  good  and  gentle,  benignant 
exceedingly,  and  pleasant  in  all  his  conversation.'  Amid  much 
cdnfusion  and  repetition  may  be  discovered  in  P.'s  writings  the 
leading  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being,  willing  to  shed  its 
goodness  on  all  who  seek  for  it.  He  saw  a  divine  element  in  the 
philosopher,  who  is  *  ready  by  nature,  furnished  as  it  were  with 
wings,  and  not  needing  to  sever  himself  from  matter  like  the  rest, 
but  predisposed  to  things  above ;  *  in  the  lover,  whose  innate 
dreams  of  loveliness  raise  him  towards  the  one  incorporeal 
beauty ;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  '  musical '  man,  with  his 
passive  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The  common  herd,  how- 
ever, wallowing  in  a  slough  of  worldliness,  of  them  the  divine 
desire  could  ha?dly  take  account  This  absolute  goodness,  there- 
fore, indiflerent  to  the  misery  and  debasement  about  it,  must 
diflier  widely  from  the  goodness  of  men ;  virtue  could  not  be 
predicated  of  the  divine,  but  was  merely  a  means  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  final  goal  whose  nature  generations  of  philo- 
sophers after  P.  set  themselves  vainly  to  <£scover.  P.'s  guide 
and  master  throughout  is  Plato,  whom  he  quotes  with  a  reveren- 
tial ipsi  dixit.  His  fifty-four  treatises  were  arranged  by  Porphy- 
xitts,  according  to  their  subject-matter,  in  six  Enntads^  or  sets  of 
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nine  (Gr.  ennea)  books.  A  Latin  translation  of  them  by  Macdlius 
Ficinus  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1492,  to  which  the  Greek 
text  was  added  (Basel,  1580),  the  best  modem  editions  being 
those  of  Creuzer  (3  vols.  Oxf.  1835),  Kirchoff  (2  vols.  Lcips. 
1854),  and  Diibner  (Par.  1855).  There  is  a  translation  of  the 
complete  Enmads  into  French  by  Bouillet  (3  vols.  Par.  1857), 
and  of  selections  in  English  by  Taylor  (Londl  1834),  in  German 
by  Engelhardt  (Erlang.  1820).  See  Kirchner,  Die  Philosophic  dcs 
P.  (Halle,  1854) ;  Kingsley,  Alexandria  and  her  Schools  (Camb. 
1854) ;  Richter,  Ucber  Ltben  und  Geisteseniwickelung  des  P, 
(Halle,  1864);  and  Grucker,  De  Plotinianis  Ubris  yui  inscribun- 
tur  *  Peri  tou  Kalou '  d  *  Peri  tou  noetou  Kallous '  (Par.  1866) ; 
and  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy  (Lond.  1 867). 

PIo'tuB.    See  Darter. 

Ploughs  and  Ploughing.  Ploughing  is  an  agricultural 
operation  by  which  the  naturally  rough  and  hard  surface  of  the 
soil  is  broken  up,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  seeds  of  various 
plants;  ploughs  are  the  implements  or  mechanical  appliances 
by  which  this  operation  is  performed.  In  ploughing,  the  surface  | 
is  turned  over  in  something  like  regular  slices,  and  at  an  angle 
more  or  less  uniform.  The  hollow  parts  between  the  ridges  form 
beds  into  which  the  seed  falls  when  scattered  over  its  surface ; 
the  seed  being  afterwards  pressed  down  and  finally  covered  up 
by  an  implement  drawn  over  the  surface  (see  Harrow),  whicii 
reduces  tne  projecting  parts  to  a  level  surface  more  or  less 
uniform. 

The  plough  passed  through  a  great  number  of  stages  before  it 
acquired  its  present  highly  scientific  form.  Its  origin  is  unknown, 
although  frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  earliest  records 
of  history,  both  sacred  and  profane.  Rude  representations  of  it 
are  found  on  the  painted  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  most  ancient  illuminated  MSS.  Some  classic 
writers  have  described  it  minutely.  It  may  be  safely  conjec- 
tured that,  from  a  very  early  period,  man  would  perceive  that  the 
sowing  of  his  seed  would  give  better  results  in  the  way  of  crops 
when  the  soil  was  in  some  measure  opened  up  than  when  the 
seed  was  simply  strewn  on  its  original  surface,  which,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  would  be  anything  but  free  and 
open,  but  under  the  most  unfavourable  would  be  dose,  hard- 
ened, and  baked — a  condition  that  would  be  most  frequently 
met  with  under  tropical  suns  and  rainless  clouds. 

Passing  over  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  forms  of  the  plough, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  an  Egyptian  monument  furnishes  a  sketch 
of  one  that  shows  some  approach  to  the  parts  of  the  modem  imple* 
ment,  in  so  far  as  there  is  what  might  be  really  called  a  weil- 
shaped  share  or  sock,  with  two  handles  fitted  into  its  back  p:irt, 
while  a  beam  is  also  provided,  to  which  the  animal-power 
dragging  the  implement  is  yoked. 

There  is  a  plough  used-  in  India  at  the  present  day,  and  known 
as  the  'Chatakral,'  in  which  the  wedge-shaped  form  of  the 
modem  mould-board  is  perhaps  more  nearly  approached  in  iis 
sock  or  share.  It  is  pointed,  with  a  slight  curve  downwards, 
while  the  beam  passes  through  an  aperture  made  in  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  share.  Outside  of  the  share  a  small  vertical 
handle  is  nxed  to  the  beam,  in  order  to  regulate  the  depth  to 
which  the  sharp  and  pointed  end  of  the  sock  shall  enter  the 
soil. 

In  a  Chinese  plough  we  find  the  share  still  more  pointed,  a.nd 
gradually  swelling  out  towards  the  back  to  a  considerable 
breadth,  the  other  side  being  in  a  straight  line.  This  in  fact 
gives  almost  the  exact  form  of  the  share  of  a  modem  plough* 
To  the  back  part  of  the  share  a  small  and  short  piece  of  timber 
is  fixed.  This  provides  a  point  of  support  for  two  vertical 
uprights,  the  hinder  of  which  is  much  longer  than  the  front  one, 
and  acts  as  a  lever  by  which  the  depth  to  which  the  share  enters 
the  soil  is  regulated. 

Another  East  Indian  plough  exhibits  a  still  nearer  approach 
both  to  the  parts  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  moderrx 
implement.  The  share  for  a  considerable  length  of  its  base  is 
horizontal,  the  back  sloping  at  a  considerable  angle  upwards, 
while  the  front  sweeps  from  the  narrow  point  at  front  to  the 
hinder  part  at  the  back  in  a  well-designed  curve.  The  beam, 
which  is  of  considerable  length,  projects  forward  in  a  double  or 
ogee  curve,  the  outer  end  of  which  is  at  a  greater  elevation  than 
the  inner.  This  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  share,  while  & 
handle  at  the  back  serves  to  regulate  the  depth  to  which  the 
share  penetrates  the  soil 
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In  a  particular  form  of  Mexican  plough,  the  modem  mould- 
board  is  still  more  closely  approacned  in  its  share.  The  sole 
or  base  of  this  is  horixontal^  while  the  front  is  sharpened  to  a 
dovetailed  fonn  from  which  the  share  gradually  rises  to  a  part 
parallel  to  the  base.  To  the  extreme  end  of  this  upper  jpart  the 
one  stilt  or  handle  is  dovetailed,  and  to  the  front  ot  this  is 
secured  the  end  of  the  beam ;  which  is  further  strengthened  by  a 
small  vertical  upright  rising  from  the  upper  side  of  tne  share. 

The  only  Roman  plough  of  which  drawings  or  sculptured 
representations  have  survived  is  one  showing  uie  form  used  in 
the  time  of  Tarquin.  It  was  shaped  like  the  letter  H,  the 
ends  of  the  T  being  sharp  pointed,  while  the  tail,  rising  upwards 
at  a  sharp  angle,  formed  the  beanL  The  soil  was  stirred  by  the 
lower  sbarp>pointed  end,  while  the  depth  to  which  it  entered  was 
regulated  by  the  ploughman  pressing  in  or  lifting  up  the  upper 
end,  while  the  implement  was  dragged  through  the  soil  by  oxen 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam. 

\Miat  was  known  as  the  taschrom,  one  of  the  earliest  British 
ploughs,  was  more  like  a  spade  than  a  plough.  The  fore  part 
was  a  flat,  duck-billed  part,  somewhat  like  a  chisel  in  shape, 
and  attached  to  a  hanale  which  rose  at  a  considerable  angle 
from  the  front  This  implement,  rude  though  it  be,  is  to  some 
extent  used  even  yet  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, we  ourselves  having  seen  it,  more  or  less  modified,  in  the 
Shetland  Islands.  In  one  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  there  is  the 
figure  of  a  plough  in  which  the  share  is  formed  of  a  rhomboidal 
piece  of  timber  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  verticalpart,  the 
upper  end  being  deft,  so  as  to  form  two  handles.  Tnis  deft 
part  passes  through  a  flat  board,  which  passing  forward  forms  at 
Its  extremity  the  part  to  which  the  cattle  were  yoked.  All  the 
implements  of  wnat  might  be  called  strictly  British  or  insular 
origin,  had  only  that  part  of  the  modem  plough  which  is  known 
as  the  share,  f^one  had  the  double  wedge  known  as  the  mould- 
board.  It  was  to  the  Low  Countries  that  this  great  improve- 
ment is  owing.  Lone  known  as  the  *Rotherham|  (probably  a 
eorruption  ot  Rotterdam),  the  plough  introduced  into  Enghmd 
from  the  Low  Countries  possessed  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
Che  modem  plough.  It  was  that  on  which  succeeding  ploughs 
were  formed,  and  the  first  patent  taken  out  was  one  granted  to- 
a  Joseph  Coljambe,  of  Yorkshire.  Jethro  TuU,  to  whom  Eng- 
lish agriculture  is  vastly  indebted,  it  for  nothing  else  than  his 
system  of  'driU '  husbandry,  invented  a  form  of  plough  designed 
to  aid  thi%  but  it  was  too  complicated  to  be  of  general  utility. 
little  or  nothing  was  done  after  Tull's  attempt,  except  to 
improve  the  Rotherham  ploneh,  and  even  in  this  way  little  was 
done,  till  a  Scotch  mechanic,  James  Small,  constracted  one  upon 
scientific  prindples.  In  Small's  plough  we  meet,  indeed,  with 
oeariy  all  the  parts  of  the  modem  plough;  and  succeeding 
makeiB  took  his  implement  as  their  modeL 

Ploagbs  mar  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  the  'swing,'  the 
*  wheel,'  and  the  '  tumwrist,'  with  sub-classes  which  shall  be 
Botieed  in  due  course.  The  first  of  these  is  chiefly  used  in  Scot- 
land and  the  northem  parts  of  England ;  the  'whed'  in  £n^- 
land«  although  its  use  is  becoming  more  and  more  extended  m 
the  former  country.  Hie  'tumwrist'  is  almost  purely  local — a 
district  plough,  in  fact — being  used  chiefly  in  Kent,  adthough  a 
modification  of  it  is  employed  on  very  steep  indined  land,  where 
the  fuiiows  have  all  to  be  turned  in  one  direction  to  save  the 
long  turnings  at  the  'hill-lands.'  The  illustrations  in  Figs,  i 
ana  2  wfll  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  various  parts  of 
the  'awing'  or  'wheel  ploughs.'  We  shall  describe  the  swing 
first,  taking  what  we  may  call  the  active  parts  of  it,  as  the 
' moold-board,'  tf  a  Fig.  I,  the  'sock'  or  'share,'  b  Fi^.  X,  and 
the  'coulter,*  cc.  In  ploughing,  the  cutting  of  the  sUce  from 
the  ori^nal  soil  takes  two  airections,  the  vertical  and  the 
horixontat  The  vertical  cut  b  done  ^ay  the  coulter  (see  c  c. 
Fig.  t)»  the  horizontal  by  the  sock  or  share  (see  i,  Fig.  x), 


while  the  slice  so  cut  is  tumed  over  and  placed  at  a  certain 
I   angle  by  means  of  the  mould*board.     See  a  a,  Fig.  I.    The 


^ 


coulter  (f  r.  Fig.  i)  is  in  fsict  a  strong  knife  secured  to  the 
frame  of  the  plough,  in  such  a  way  that  its  angle  in  relation 
to  the  olane  of  the  land-surface  can  be  adjust^  as  required. 
On  the  land  side  it  is  flat,  while  on  the  furrow  side  it  is  rounded, 
or  tapered  on  the  back  in  order  to  eive  the  necessary  strength, 
with  lightness.  The  angle  at  which  it  is  placed  in  relation  to 
the  beam  of  the  plough  is  generally  about  55",  but  this  varies 
according  to  the  work  to  be  performed.  The  share  (A,  Fig.  I) 
is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  sole,  on  which  the  plough  slides 
along  the  soil.  In  English  ploughs  it  is  made  of  cast  iron,  the 
under  part  being  case-hardened  to  about  the  thickness  of  the 
sixteenth  of  an  hich ;  the  remainder  being  left  soft  or  in  its  usual 
condition.  This  system,  the  invention  of  Robert  Ransome,  of 
Ipswich,  enables  the  share  to  keep  up  always  a  sharp-cutting  tdgie. 
The  pitch  or  inclination  of  the  share  is  made  to  vary,  according 
to  circumstances,  so  as  to  sink  deeper  into,  or  to  rise  out  of,  the 
soil;  or,  as  it  is  technically  statea,  to  take  more  or  less  land. 
The  coulter  is  also  capable  of  adjustment,  so  that  it  may  re- 
ceive from  or  approach  to  the  land  side  as  required.  These  may 
be  called  the  active  parts  of  the  plough,  as  they  in  reality  do 
the  ploughing,  the  other  members  forming  the  part  of  carriers, 
by  which  the  active  parts  are  retained  in  their  places  and  ad- 
justed as  circumstances  mav  require. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  mould-board  plays  the  most 
important  part  in  the  operation  of  ploughing.  But  although 
it  is  a  highly  important  member,  still  the  coulter  and  the 
sock  or  shfl^  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  furrow-slice.  This  has  not  merely  to  be  severed  from  the 
general  mass  of  soil  and  tumed  over  at  a  certain  angle,  but  to  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  largest  bulk  of  soil  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  form  of  the  furrow-slice  has  been  a 
subject  of  great  contention  amongst  plough-makers.  Some 
maintain  that  it  should  be  broken  up  and  more  or  less  pul- 
verised (the  ai^ular  form  however  beine  still  retained),  while 
others  insist  upon  the  slice  being  turned  over  'in  a  perfectly 
straight  line,  not  only. unbroken  but  even  and  uncrackeo.' 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  upon  the  form  or  contour  of  the 
mould-board  that  the  majority  of  writers  and  makers  of  ploughs 
maintain  that  these  conditions  of  soil  depend ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  form  must  itself  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the 
character  of  the  soil.  Thus,  in  what  may  be  termed  short 
soils,  having  little  cohesive  properties,  a  mould-board  with  a 
convex  contour  and  comparatively  short  length  will  give  the 
broken  condition  of  soil  referred  to,  while  in  stiff  and  cohesive 
soils  it  will  not.  It  is  indeed  from  the  general  nature  of  the 
soil  that  short  and  convex  mould-boards  have  been  generally 
used  in  Scotland,  and  the  converse  in  England.  In  practicsu 
ploughinf^,  a  very  ^ood  test  as  to  whether  the  form  of  mould- 
board  smts  the  soil  in  which  it  is  used,  is  the  fact  of  the  soil 
becoming  uniformly  bright  all  over  its  surface.  I(  on  the 
contrarv,  it  is  brightened  at  one  point  and  left  dull  at  another, 
it  may  be  safdy  inferred  that  the  plough  is  not  suitable  for  the 
soil. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  methods  in  which  the 
parts  of  the  plough  operate,  taking  first  the  mould-board.  This 
may  be  considered  as  a  long  wedge,  with  its  outer  surface  screw- 
shaped.  When  dragged  through  the  soil,  it  partially  severs  it  from 
the  mass,  and  as  it  passes  along  turns  it  over  at  a  determinate 
angle,  the  thickness  and  breadtn  of  the  severed  soil,  technically 
called  the  furrow-slice,  being  dependent  upon  circumstances,  but 
average  sizes  being  10  inches  opr  7,  or  6  oy  9.  The  best  an^le 
for  turning  over  the  furrow-slice  is  found  to  be  45*,  thus  burying 
the  weeds,  &c.  which  form  the  original  surface,  and  exposing  the 
largest  biUk  or  mass  of  soil  to  me  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  diagram  (fig.  2)  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  mould-ooard 
turns  over  the  furrow-slice.  In  this  a  b  shows  the  breadth  of  the 
slice  as  cut  by  the  coulter  entering  near  the  point  r,  the  mould- 
board  turning  over  and  depositing  the  furrow-slice  in  the  position 
d  efg.  The  side  e  g  corresponds  to  that  originally  lying  against 
the  l^d,  forms,  as  uiown  in  the  diagram,  the  flat  or  upper  side 
d  >f,  while  that  cut  by  the  share  or  original  bottom  part,  ai 
d  Jt,  takes  now  the  position  of  the  flat  or  upper  side  d  e,  while /^, 
which  orip;inally  formed  the  upper  or  grassy  surface,  is  laid  in 
contact  with  the  side  gdoi  the  furrow-slice  tumed  over  before. 
It  will  be  seen  how,  by  this  process,  the  grass  and  weeds  are 
buried.  The  lower  part  of  the  diagram  shows  the  positions 
whidi  the  furrow-slice  assumes  in  being  turned  over,  abed 
being  the  form  of  slice  before  being  operated  upon,  as  the 
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shown  axh  h  in  the  upper  diagram  in  Fig.  2.  The  next  posi- 
tion BSSumed  is  the  vertical   asJ  ij  i  the  last  b^g  k  !  ni  n. 

The  wheel  plough  varies  m  a  very  Irifling  degree  from  the 
swing  plough,  the  in3.in  diHeience  being  that  [be  one  has 
wheels,  and  the  swing  plougli,  as  in  Fig.  I.  has  none. 

The  neil  plough  we  liavo  to  notice  is  that  of  the  '  SubsoU.' 
Between  forty  and  fifiy  years  ago  Lord  Pomerville  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  double-furrow  plough,  which  excited  great  expec- 
tations as  to  the  economical  work  it  was  to  perform.  It  was 
obviously  a  great  gain,  if  by  the  same  power  double  or  even  a 
half  or  a  third  more  work  was  obtained.    But  from  inherent 


twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Price  of  Aberdeen  patented  a  double-furrow 
plough  which  solved  the  diflicuUy.  Its  principal  peculiarity  was 
placing  the  wheels  at  an  angle  to,  not  parallel  with,  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  the  periphery  of  the  wheels  being  also  angular,  not 

farallel -faced.  This  plough  was  bought  up  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
ohn  Fowler  &  Co.  of  Leeds,  who  introduced  several 
improvements  into  it,  and  made  it  a  complete  success. 
Other  forms  were  bnaught  out  by  the  Messrs.  Howard  of 
Bedford,  the  Messrs.  Ransome,  Sims,  &  Head  of  Ipswich, 
Mesirs.  Murray  &  Co.  of  Banffj  and  now  the  double-furrow 
plough  is  an  estabUshed  implement,  capable  of  doing  high- 
class  work,  and  at  a  large  saving  of  power.  The  forms 
of  implements  of  this  class  vary  much  in  point  of  arrange- 
ment and  mechanical  detail.  In  those  made  by  the  above 
firm,  the  one  mould-board  is  in  advance  oF  the  other,  each 
having  its  coulter,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  steam-plough 
there  is  no  share,  properly  speaking ;  its  place  b  supplied  by 
B  strong  curved  line,  connected  to  t^e  frame  above  at  one  end, 
'     ■  the  other  to  the  mould-board  about  Ihe  middle  of  its 


the  ends  of  the  stills  or.handles  ;  the  smaller  about  the  centre, 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  coulter  of  the  back  or  second  mould- 
board.  A  land  not  furrow  wheel  is  provided  in  front ;  and  one 
capable  of  adjustment  as  regards  depth  is  by  a  lever  carried 
"      to  be   within  reach   of  the  plough- 


back   lietween    the  s 


The  '  Subsoil  Plough '  is  designed  to  stir  and  break  up  the 
lower  soil  which  lies  tenealh  the  working  range  of  the  ordinary 
plough.  The  simplest  (orm  takes  us  back  to  primitive  limes, 
for  11  is  simply  a  share  attached  to  a  vertical  stem,  connected 
with  the  beam  to  which  the  power  is  joked.  The  first  prac- 
tical improvement  was  introduced  by  Smilh  of  Deanston ;  this 
was    greatly    improved    by    Reid,   who    added    wheels,    and 


gave   the   power   of  reguUting  the  depth   to  which   the  i; 

Slemenl    could   be  worked.    In   the   most   improved  form  c 
.cid's   subsoiler,  ai  made  by  Howard,   Ihe   share  or  tine  i 


of  strong  wrought  iron,  firmly  bolted  overhead  to  the  cast> 
iron  beam.  The  form  of  the  tine  or  lubsoiler  is  sontewbat 
like  that  of  the  letter  L,  with  the  angular  or  comer  part 
filled  in  with  a  curved  feather,  but  provided  with  an  aperture 
which  gives  lightness  along  with  the  necessary  strength.  The 
frame  has  two  stilts  or  handles — the  left-hand  one  cania  » 
small  wheel,  while  two  wheels  run  in  front  near  Che  bhdle.  A 
'double  subsoiler,'  on  the  same  principle,  gives  the  po""  of 
working  two  tines  with  a  draught  not  greatly  exceeding  that 
required  by  one.  When  the  subsoil  plough  is  used  not  only  to 
stir  the  lower  soil  but  to  bring  it  to  the  upper  surface,  it  is  termed 
a  '  trench  plotigh,'  or  a  '  subsoil  trench  plough.' 

TTie  'Broaikhare  Plough,'  the  invention  of  Mr.  Eentill  of 
Maldon,  is  an  important  and  useful  implemenL  Its  main  object 
is  to  get  lid  of  the  surface  weeds,  while  it  stiis  the  sml  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth  as  required  1  it  can  indeed  be  so  ananged 
as  to  work  as  a  sutisoiler.  The  working  parts  are  shares,  three 
or  more  in  number,  of  great  breadth  ;  these  are  preceded  by  an 
equal  number  of  what  are  called  '  points, '  ananged  parallel  with 
each  other,  the  centre  point  preceding  the  others.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  the  hardest  soils  to  be  penetrated,  and  the  unple- 
ment  to  work  with  ■  steadiness  not  otherwise  obtained. 

The  'Turn-west  or  wrist,'  the  'Kentish,'  or  'the  one  way 
furrow  plough,*  is,  in  detail  of  arrangement,  a  complicated 
and  a  heavy,  clumsy-looking  implement,  but  in  the  principle 
at  its  operation  it  is  very  simple.  Its  object  is  to  turn  the 
furrows  all  in  the  same  direction,  that  is  to  be  over  at  the 
same  angle.  Two  mould-boards,  so  called,  being  merely 
pieces  of  board  broader  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  rounded 
on  the  upper  surface,  are  placed  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  (he 
narrow  parts  of  the  boards  being  placed  behind  the  shares  at 
this  point;  tliey  are  so  jointed  that  in  going  in  one  direction,  say 
towards  the  5.,  the  mould-board,  which  turns  the  slice  to  the 
W.,  is  thrown  over  in  going  N.,  becoming  the  side  plate,  the 
operation  bringing  down  the  other  mould-l>^id,  which  (urns  the 
furrow  siiil  to  the  westward  In  this  way  all  the  furrows  are 
turned  in  one  dircclion  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  field.  The 
changes  of  the  mould-boards  in  the  Kentish  plough  necessitate 
of  course  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  pomt  of  the  coulter, 
so  that  its  point  shall  coincide  with  the  corresponding  point  of 
the  mould-board.  The  Kentish  plough,  nevertheless,  does 
most  efficient  work,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  in  its  own  special 
district.  A  favourite  form  long  in  use  was  that  of  Wilkie's, 
and  a  still  more  recent  form  is  that  of  Locock's,  manufactured  by 
Ransome,  Sims,  &  Head  ;  but  Ihe  most  recent  of  all,  and  the 
most  improved,  is  that  of  Davy  of  St,  German's,  Cornwall,  which 
combines  almost  nearly  every  requisite  for  the  operation,  applied 
with  the   highest  mechanical   siiill   in   the  ^design  and    coa- 


/'/augAing.^-Vfe  have  already,  in  describing  the  action  of  the 
mould-board,  so^far  explained  what  ploughing  is  in  the  action  ol 
this  and  the  attendant  parts  ;  but  the  reader  may  have  noticed, 
in  looking  at  a  newly-ploughed  field,  l>efore  the  furrows  were 
dislutbed  and  tlie  surface  made  smooth  by  the  action  of  tli« 
harrows,  that  the  furrows  lay  in  a  certain  way.     Part  lie 
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im  this  to  right  and  left  there  are  oitly 
so  many  furrows.  The  number  of  those  lying  towards  the 
righl,  and  those  towards  the  left,  together  make  up  what  in  | 
England  pretty  generally  is  called  a  '  stetch '  or  a  ridge,  Tlie  ' 
field  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  ihose  'atetchex,'  be- 
tween two  of  which  a  deeper  part  generally  called  a  furrow  is 
made,  this  in  olden  times  constituting  the  only  way  in  which  the 
land  was  drained.  These  'stetches'  or  breadths  are  raresly 
ploughed  flat  but  convex,  the  point  at  which  the  two  sets  of 
furrow-slices  meet,  one  lying  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the 
left,  forming  Ihe  crown  of  the  'sletch'  or  ridge.  Each  furrow  is 
kid  over  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  thenext  furrow  is  turned 
over  so  as  to  cover  only  a  certain  portion  of  its  surface,  thus  form- 
ing a  series  of  angular  seed  beds.  "The  best  length  of  furronr 
is  found  to  be  an  average  of  350  yards,  this  being  the  distance 
that  a  pair  of  horses  in  good  average  working  condition  can 
take  at  one  stretch  without  stopping  and  without  being  over- 
fat  ifjued. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  P.  and  P.  without  alluding-, 
however  briefly,  to  steam  ploughing.  So  far  from  being  a  thirty 
of  yesterday.  It  dates  from  a  period  not  far  short  of  150  yeai-s 
ago,     Tbe  practical  period  of  the  system  may,  however,  be  said 
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to  haTC  begun  some  fiTe-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  it 
is  now  one  of  the  established  facts  ci  agricoltiual  engineering. 
In  considering  the  application  of  the  power  of  steam  to  the  pre« 
paration  of  the  soil»  we  most  not  lose  sight  of  the  &ct,  that 
«team  ploughing  is  not  the  same  thing  as  steam  cultivation. 
We  shall  take  up  the  subject  of  steam  ploughing  first.  The  most 
important,  and  indeed  the  type  upon  which  all  or  nearly  all  tiie 
modifications  of  other  inventors  are  founded,  is  the  'Balance 
Plough/  the  invention  of  John  Fowler.  The  introduction  of  this 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 
Let  the  reader  conceive  of  a  frame,  bent  at  its  centre  at  equal 
angles,  so  that  the  two  ends  tilt  up  as  it  were  when  the  central  part 
is  running  free,  on  two  lazge  wheels.  Each  end  of  the  frame  is 
provided  vrith  three  or  more  (generally  four)  plough  bodies  or 
mould-boards,  all  oonvexging  towards  the  centnil  wheels.  These 
bodies  have  no  soles,  but  simply  coulters  and  shares ;  in  passing 
through  the  soil,  therefore,  they  do  not  form  the  hard  pan  which 
is  so  objectionable  a  feature  in  the  working  of  the  common 
plough,  with  its  solid  slade  or  sole.  This  arxangement  of  the 
plough  as  a  whole  obviates  the  necessity  to  turn  tbe  implement 
at  the  end  of  each  'bout '  or  joumeyy  for  all  that  is  necessary  is 
simply  to  tilt  on  the  central  shaft  the  one  end  into  the  air,  wMch 
has  been  engaged  with  its  plough-bodies  in  turning  over  the  soil 
say  from  S.  to  N.  This  operation  at  one  and  Uie  same  time 
lowers  the  other  or  opposite  end  of  the  frame,  bringing  the 
plough-bodies  into  contact  with  the  soil,  and  in  such  a  position 
that  they  are  prepared  to  take  the  return  journey  from  N.  to  S. 
As  to  the  means  employed  for  working  the  plough  to  and 
fro^  Messrs.  Fowler  prefer  what  they  (»ill  the  direct  system. 
In  this  two  steam  engmes  are  used,  one  being  placed  at  one,  the 
other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field.  By  a  peculiar  system  of 
windlass,  the  ploueh  is  dragged  to  and  fro  between  the  engines, 
by  means  of  a  steel  wire  rope  attached  to  it  It  will  be  obvious 
to  the  reader  that  in  order  to  plough  the  breadth  of  the  field, 
the  whole  apparatus,  as  thus  set  down,  will  have  to  be  moved 
transversely  m  proportion  as  the  ploughing  proceeds.  This  is 
effected  by  arrangements  which,  like  au  the  others,  are  charac- 
terised by  the  highest  mechanical  skill  and  constructive  excel- 
lence. As  the  steel  rope,  in  consequence  of  its  length,  rubs 
against  the  soil  in  passing  to  and  fix>,  it  is  supported  by  and  runs 
upon  light  pulleys  running  on  frames.  These  are  placed  at 
intenrals  across  the  field,  and  are  changed  in  position  as  the 
pl^u^iing  proceeds. 

Messrs.  Howard  of  Bedford,  the  other  most  widely  known 
makers  of  steam  cultivating  apparatus,  advocate  what  is  known 
as  the  'roundabout*  system.  In  this  only  one  steam-engine 
is  used,  and  it  may  tie  set  down  without  the  field,  if  more 
convenient,  as  well  as  within  it.  The  engine  works  a  windlass 
for  windings  and  unwinding  the  steel  wire  rope,  and  the 
plough  is  dragged  to  and  fro  between  two  anchors,  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  moving  th^e  across  the  field  as  ue 
implement  ploughs  iL  As  the  name  indicates,  the  rope  work- 
ing the  plough  may  be  said  to  encircle  the  field,  or  go  round 
alwut  it  according  to  its  form.  The  rope  in  the  first  instance 
proceeds  from  the  main  windlass  next  the  engine  to  the 
anchor,  say  in  the  furthest  comer  of  the  field.  From  thence 
it  passes  in  a  straight  line  to  the  second  anchor,  between  which 
the  plough  works.  From  the  second  anchor  the  rope  returns  to 
the  main  windlass.  Wire  porters  are  used  to  keep  the  steel 
rope  from  the  ground  as  m  Messrs.  Fowler's  system.  The 
Messrs.  Howard  have  introduced  into  their  system  many  highly 
ingenious  arrangements.  Various  other  makers  have  brought  out 
systems  varying  more  or  less  in  mechanical  detail,  but  charac- 
terised by  the  general  features  of  the  plans  of  the  leading  makers 
we  have  named. 

In  steam  cultivation  the  soil  is  prepared  for  crops  entirely 
by  means  of  an  implement  called  a  grubber  or  cultivator.  Mr. 
William  Smith,  of  Woolston,  near  Bletchley,  was  the  introducer, 
as  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  roundabout  system 
we  have  described,  and  bv  means  of  which  he  worked  the  grubber 
to  and  fro  across  the  nehL  One  great  difficulty  with  which 
all  makers  and  users  of  steam  cultivating  apparatus  have  to  con- 
tend are  the  breakages  to  which  they  are  so  liable.  Unless  the 
drivers  of  the  engine  are  particularly  careful,  the  huge  and 
hotvy  apparatus  may  be  brought  into  collision  with  the  engine ; 
and  not  ovXj  this,  but  the  breakages  from  ropes,  and  from  the 
plough-bodies  coming  in  contact  with  stones  and  boulders  in  the 
•oil,  and  other  parts,  are  constant  sources  of  annoyance  and  loss. 


To  prevent  the  plough  coming  in  contact  with  the  engine,  or 
proceeding  too  &r  on  its  journey,  Messrs;  Barford  &  Perkins,  of 
Peterborough,  have  recently  introduced  a  very  effective  form  of 
self-acting  apparatus,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  this  accident 
to  occur. 

P,  and  P.  in  oiAer  ComUries  than  Great  Brifatn. — In  Europe 
the  only  country  whose  ploughii^  implements  merit  notice  is 
Flanders,  which  has  long  been  oelebmted  for  its  farming,  and 
which  has  given  to  other  countries  not  a  few  of  their  most 
useful  crops,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  and  striking  of 
their  methods  of  cultivation.  It  is  often  cited  as  '  the  home  of 
spade  husbandry,'  to  which  the  remarkably  high  condition  in 
which  the  soil  is  kept  is  said  to  be  owing.  While,  however, 
the  spade  is  used,  and  in  some  districts — for  example,  the  Pays- 
de-Waes— extensivelj[,  the  plough  is  nevertheless  the  principal 
implement  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil.  To  those  examining 
for  the  first  time  the  condition  of  the  splendidly  cultivated 
Flemish  fields,  and  the  luxuriant  crops  wnich  they  bear,  the 
natural  impression  is  that  the  implements  used  to  brin^  about 
such  results  must  be  of  the  highest  class  as  regards  design  and 
construction.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  for  not  only  are 
they  small  in  number,  but  the  construction  is  simple  and  even  rude. 

Let  us  begin  bv  a  brief  examination  of  the  plough.  Con- 
structed wholly  ot  wood,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  of 
iron  necessary  to  hold  the  whole  together,  and  generally,  but 
not  always,  a  covering  of  wrought  iron  to  protect  the  face  of 
the  mould'board,  the  various  paxts  are  heavy  and  clumsy  in 
the  extreme.  The  most  marked  feature  is  the  single  stilt  or 
handle  with  which  the  implement  is  provided.  This  is  secured 
to  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  is  provided  with  a  slight  curve 
outwards.  Within  a  few  inches  from  the  upper  end  of  the  stilt 
a  small  handle  projects  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  plough  works.  This  handle  resembles  in  form,  and  is  some- 
what al^ut  the  length  of,  the  horn  of  a  short^homed  cow. 
It  is  used  to  guide  the  plough  and  turn  it  at  the  end  of  its 
'bout'  or  ioumey.  It  is  preferred  by  the  Flemish  ploughman 
to  a  double-stilted  implement,  as  it  enables  him  not  merely 
to  work  the  plough  with  great  ease,  but  also  leaves  his  other 
hand  at  liberty  to  use  the  long  iron  tool  by  which  he  keeps 
the  mould-board  and  coulter  free  from  weeds.  A  few  inches 
in  advance  of  the  lower  and  perpendicular  part  of  the  stilt 
or  handle  a  vertical  bar  is  morticed  into  and  descends  from 
the  beam.  This,  togeUier  with  the  lower  part  of  the  stilt, 
supports  the  mould-bcnird,  which  is  further  tightened  and  secured 
by  an  iron  stay.  The  mould-board  is  generally  constructed  of 
timber  built  up  in  sections,  and  made  to  assume  a  short,  abrupt, 
convex  contour.  Rude  as  this  part  of  the  plough  appears,  it 
lays  over  the  furrow-slice  easily  with  the  land  siae  cut  square 
and  dean.  The  sole  is  remarkably  level  and  free  from  the 
alternate  elevations  and  depressions  which  disfigure  the  working 
of  even  some  of  our  plouglul  which  have  a  high  reputation.  The 
coulter  is  very  different  in  form  to  that  of  our  English  ploughs, 
presenting  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  spade  cut  in  two, 
but  in  a  vertical  directioiL  It  is  adjusted  by  a  simple  wedge. 
The  beam  is  horizontal — ^that  is,  parallel  or  nearly  so  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil — and  its  peculiar  feature  is  a  wooden  shoe, 
placed  near  its  extremity  and  slightly  behind  the  bridle.  This 
shoe,  which  is  shaped  exactly  like  the  well-known  wooden  sabot 
of  the  Continental  peasant,  is  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  wheel — land  or  fiirrow— of  our  plough.  It  serves,  however, 
another  important  purpose,  of  breaking  the  clods,  getting  rid  of 
the  weeds,  &c.  out  of  the  way  of  the  coulter  and  mould-board,  and 
also  performs,  in  some  respects,  the  office  of  the  'skim  coulter' 
of  the  best  form  of  English  ploughs,  such  as  that  of  Howard's. 
The  bridle  is  of  iron,  and  of  simple  constructioiL  Rough  and 
unwieldy  as  the  old  plough  is,  it  is  nevertheless  surprising  how 
excellent  is  the  work  which  it  performs.  It  swings  freely,  moves 
along  with  great  precision,  lifts  the  furrow-slice  well  up,  turning 
it  over  rec;ukrly  at  the  usiial  angle  of  45**,  and,  as  we  have  stated, 
gives  a  sole  very  uniform. 

TAe  United  States  of  America  have  done  very  much  to  im- 
prove the  plough,  by  investigating  the  principles  on  which  it 
operates,  and  endeavouring  to  discover  a  method  or  series  of 
rules  according  to  which  the  best  form  may  be  decided  on. 
From  a  very  early  period  hi  the  history  of  that  country,  this  work 
of  practical  investigation  began.  Jefferson,  the  well-known  Presi- 
dent, was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  attempted  to  discover 
a  mathematical  or  geometrical  principle  by  which  the  lines  of  the 
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mould-board  could  be  set  down,  and  in  such  a  simple  way  that 
any  mechanic  who  had  but  even  a  very  general  knowledge  of 
drawing  could  avail  himself  of  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  a 
paper  explanatory  of  his  system  for  the  French  Institute,  and 
altnough  he  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  a  system  generally 
applicable,  the  art  of  plough-making  is  vastly  indebted  to  him 
for  stating  very  clearly  certain  general  principles  of  considerable 
practical  value.  His  system  ol  lines  failed  to  secure  all  he  aimed 
at,  but  it  enabled  any  mechanic  to  construct  a  mould-board 
which,  at  least,  was  of  the  form  deemed  the  right  one  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  This,  certainly,  was  a  great  advance  in  the  mechanism 
of  plough-making.  For  up  to  his  time  no  fixed  principle  of 
design  had  ever  been  attempted,  so  that,  however  eminent  any 
individual  maker  was,  the  secret  of  his  success  died  with  him. 
Space  prevents  us  from  pursuing  further  the  history  of  American 
plough-making,  interesting  and  useful  as  such  an  investigation 
would  undoubtedly  be. 

As  regards  the  art  of  ploughing,  English  agriculturists  as 
a  general  principle  maintain  that  ploughing  should  be  done 
on  such  a  system  as  to  turn  over  the  furrow-slice  with  a 
uniform  surface,  and  with  a  mass  of  soil  unbroken  and  com- 
pressed; Americans  hold  an  opinion  precisely  the  reverse. 
Various  reasons  have  been  suggested  for  this  divergence  of 
opinion.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  that  the  soil  is  different, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  roots  of  trees  left  in 
the  ground  from  the  forest-covered  condition  of  the  soil,  a 
short,  abrupt  mould-board  is  necessitated.  But  it  cannot  be  the 
wholly  true  one,  inasmuch  as  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  prairie, 
not  forest-covered.  Whatever  the  reason  originally,  recent  dis- 
cussions among  the  first  American  farmers  show  that  they  put 
the  matter  on  a  much  more  philosophical  basis ;  namely,  that  the 
proper  condition  in  which  to  leave  the  soil  is  that  in  which  the 
atmospheric  influences  will  be  best  able  to  act  upon  it.  We  do 
not  mean  to  insist,  of  course,  that  all  American  ploughing  is  done 
upon  this  system,  the  influence  of  the  English  system  having  more 
or  less  extended  to  America ;  still  it  may  be  accepted  with  safety 
as  the  characteristic  of  the  ploughing  of  the  United  States,  and  is, 
moreover,  from  the  high  position  and  great  practical  influence  of 
those  who  advocate  it,  likely  to  become  more  and  more  so. 

Plough'£:ate  of  Land  is  a  term  of  Scotch  law  denoting,  it 
is  supposed,  loo  Scots  acres.  It  is  the  qualiflcation  of  property 
to  kill  game  under  the  Game  Laws  (q.  v.). 

Flov'er  {Charadrius),  a  genus  of  Grallatorial  or  Wading 
Birds,  forming  the  type  of  a  family  and  sub-family.  It  is 
distinguished  by  having  a  short  strong  bill.  The  hinder  toe  is 
wanting,  and  the  first  quill  is  the  longest  The  tarsi  are  long 
and  slender,  and  the  outer  toe  is  larger  than  the  inner.  Of  the 
plovers,  one  of  the  best-known  species  is  the  Golden  P.  (C. 
pluvialis),  also  named  the  Yellow  P.  and  Green  P.  This  bird 
attains  a  length  of  1 1  or  12  inches.  It  is  of  a  greyish  black 
above,  variegated  with  yellow  spots.  X^e  under  parts  are  black. 
It  visits  the  N.  parts  of  Britain  in  summer,  and  migrates  south- 
wards in  winter.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  April ;  they  number  4, 
and  are  of  a  yellowish-olive  colour,  marked  with  dusky  brown. 
The  Kentish  P.  (C.  Cantianus)  resembles  another  species,  the 
C.  hiatiada^  or  Ringed  P.  The  neck  is  partly  encircled  by  a 
black  ring.  The  head  is  a  rich  brown  above,  the  upper  parts 
being  ashen  brown,  and  the  under  parts  white.  The  Dotterel 
(C.  mcrimllus)  is  a  third  familiar  species,  dark  brown  above  and 
black  below,  the  body  being  marked  by  various  tints  and  by 
white  patches.  The  average  length  is  10  inches.  The  Dotterel 
inhabits  the  coasts,  and  lays  3  eggs,  resembling  those  of  the 
golden  P.  in  colour. 

The  name  Great  P.  is  given  to  the  *  Thick-knee,'  a  bird  be- 
longing to  a  different  genus  {(Edicnemus)  from  that  of  the  P. 
The  Thick-knee  is  the  CE,  crepitans  of  ornithologists,  and  is 
also  named  the  Norfolk  P.  and  Stone  Curlew.  Its  length  is 
about  17  inches,  and  the  colour  is  a  dark  brown  mottled  with 
black.  American  species  of  true  P.  are  the  American  Golden 
P.  (C.  Virginianus)  and  the  Killdeer  P.  (C.  vociferus), 

Vlo'ver-OreBt  {CepAa/e/fAis  Delaiandit),  a  species  of  Hum- 
ming-bird,  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil.  The  males 
have  a  very  prominent  head-crest.  The  colour  is  green  above  ; 
the  under  parts  are  violet. 

Plum  (Old.  Eng.  plume;  Fr.  prime;  Lat.  prunum).    The 
original  parent  of  the  numerous  and   various  kinds  of  P.   is 
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the  Prunus  domestica  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and 
Asia  Minor,  'naturalised  at  least  in  Greece,  and  in  most  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe.'     It  has  a  place  in  British  floras,  but 
is  not  indigenous,  nor   is  it  frequent  in  anything  like  even  a 
semi-wild  state.    In  the  time  of  Cato  (bom  B.C.  232)  the  fruit 
was   known    to   the    Romans,    though   they  were,    it  would 
seem,  imacquainted  with  the  tree.     Pliny,  however,  mentions  a 
large  number  of  varieties.     It  must  have  been  introduced  early 
into  western  Europe,  and  many  fine  sorts  have  originated  in 
France.     In  England^  Gerard,  at  the  close  of  the  1 6th  c.,  says 
that  he  had  '  threescore  sorts,  all  strange  or  rare,'  in  his  garden. 
Amongst  those  enumerated  by  writers  of  a  somewhat  later  date 
are  varieties  still  appreciated,  ^.^.,' magnum  bonum,'  the  'Orleans' 
(said  to  have  been  brought  from  France  during  the  English  pos- 
session iemp,  Henry  V.,  and  now  corrupted  into  *iGline    by 
London  costermongers),  and  the  'damasic'  or  'damson'  (the 
daniascena  of  botanists).    It  was  introduced  into  cultivation  from 
Damascus  in  Syria  by  the  Romans.     Another  general  favourite 
is  the  'greengage,'  which  is  a  French  variety  ('  Reine  Claude'), 
brought  to  English  notice  by  a  gentleman  named  Gage  during  the 
last  century.     The  various  kinds  offered  by  nurserymen  at  the 
present  time  number  many  hundreds.    A  fine  P.  forms  a  delicious 
dessert  fruit,  and  it  is  also  excellent  in  pies,  tarts,  conserves, 
sweetmeats,  and  in  a  dried  state.    A  wine  is  made  from  the  pulp, 
and  a  powerful  spirit  from  the  fermented  pulp  and  kemeL    Medi- 
cinally, plums  are  cooling  and  laxative,  especially  the  dried  fruit 
called  '  brignoles '  (see  Prunes).    The  wood  is  used  in  turnery, 
cabinet-work,  and  in  making  musical  instruments,  and  the  tree 
is  valued  in  landscape-gardening  from  being  one  of  the  first 
to  come  into  blossom.     It  is  mostly  propagated  by  budding. 
Botanically  it  is  found  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between 
the  wild  P.  and  the  bullace  (/'.  tnsiiiitia\  and  between  the  last- 
named  and  the  sloe  or  blackthorn  (P,  spinosa\  so  that  the  three 
are  united  by  our  most  experienced  botanists  into  one  species, 
the  P,  communis  of  Hudson.     A  fourth  variety,  cultivated  in 
Cashmere  and  the  Punjaub,  gives  a  verv  palatable  fruit    Of 
the  bullace,  the  fruit  is  extensively  used  for  preserves,  whilst 
the   sloe   is   a  stiff  hedge-shrub,   and   its  shoots  are  valued 
for  walking-sticks,  &c. :  the  bark  has  been  employed  as  a  febri- 
fuge.    The  beach  P.  of  N.  America  {P,  maritima)  is  of  service 
for  covering  coast  sands,  and  it  yields  an  edible  but  small  firuit. 
The  name  P.,  by  colonists  and  traders,  has  been  applied  to 
various  fruit-bearing  trees  not  belonging  to  the  genus  Prunuj^ 
e.g..  Date  P.  (q.  v.)  to  species  oi Diosporus ;  Hog  P.  (q.  v.)  to 
Spcndias ;  Sapodilla  P.  to  Ackras  Sapota^  and  allied  species  ; 
Queensland  P.  to  Owenia  venosa. 

Plum,  Date.    See  Date-Plum. 

Plu'mage  of  Birds.    See  Birds  and  Feathers. 

Plumatell'a,  a  freshwater  genus  of  Polyzoa  (q.  v.),  of  which 
P.  repens  is  a  familiar  species,  found  under  stones,  and  attached 
to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
branched  organism,  \ht  polypites  or  individual  animals  extending 
their  beautiful  crowns  or  tentacles  from  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Plumbagina'cead  is  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledons,  consisting 
of  about  200  species  of  herbs  (often  maritime),  or  rarely  shrubs. 
The  bulk  are  natives  of  N.   temperate  regions.      Some    are 
powerfully  astringent,  and  many  are  acrid  and  blistering.      Of 
the  type  genus  Plumbago^  beggars  use  P.  Europea  to  raise  blis- 
ters on  their  bodies  to  excite  pity,  and  the  root  of  P,  scandews 
of  St.  Domingo  (called  *Herbe  du  Diable')  is  a  most  energetic 
caustic  when  fresh  ;  so  also  is  that  of  the  species  often  seen  in. 
cultivation  for  decorative  purposes  called  P,  rosea.    The  genus 
Statice  furnishes  a  number  of  ornamental  greenhouse  plants, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Canary  Islands. 

Plumbago.    See  Black  Lead. 

Plume  Bird  {Epimaihus\  a  genus  of  Insessorial  birds  be- 
longing to  the  Tenuirostral  group  of  the  order,  and  to  the  family 
Upuptdce  or  Hoopoes.     It  forms  a  sub-family  (Epinachifuz)^  in 
which  the  bill  is  slender  and  arched,  and  the  wings  of  mcKle- 
rate  size  and  rounded.     The   hinder  toe  is  very  long,   as  is 
also  the  tail.     The  tarsi  are  scaled  in  front,  and  the  sides   of 
the  body  are  covered  with  expanded  feathers.     The  P.    B.    is 
an  inhabitant  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  where  it  represents 
the  Hununing  Bird.    The  Superb  P.  B.  {E,  magnus)  has  a.  small 
body  ;  the  plumage,  however,  being  developed  to  such  an  extra* 
ordinary  extent  that  the  body  appears  to  measure  about  4  feet  in 
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length.  The  head,  neck,  and  ander  parts  are  green,  the  hack 
and  wings  heing  of  a  lustrous  violet  tint  The  Twelve-thread 
P.  B.  {E.  albus)  somewhat  zesembles  the  '  Bird  of  Paradise  *  in 
appearance,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  silken  plumes  of  the 
back,  which  give  off  long  thread-like  prolongations.  The  plum- 
is  for  the  most  part  of  a  rich  violet  hue. 


Flmne  Xoth,  the  name  given  to  various  species  of  Moth 
(q.  V.)  from  the  wings  being  divided  longitudinally  into  a  number 
of  feather-like  s^ments.  The  White  P.  M.  {Pterophorus  penta' 
daetylta)  is  a  familiar  species,  and  is  to  be  seen  flying  abroad  at 
twii^ht  The  Twenty  P.  M.  (Aiucita  hexadactyla)  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding  species,  and  has  the  wings  divided  to  a 
greater  extent     The  colour  is  ashen  grey. 

Flmnm'et  (from  Lat  plumbum^  '  lead '),  the  name  ^ven  to 
a,  string,  fixed  at  its  one  end  and  with  a  mass  of  lead  suspended 
at  the  other,  by  means  of  which  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
I  attxaction  is  determined.  By  observin^^  its  deflection  from  true 
perpendicularity  when  set  up  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mountain  of 
known  mass,  the  earth's  mass  can  be  estimated. 

Fltiittptxe,  Bev.  Sdward  Hayes,  bom  August  6,  1821, 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  University  College^  Oxford,  and  was 
elected  fdlow  of  Brasenose  (1844).  He  oecame  chaplain  at 
King's  College,  London  (1S47),  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
in  that  institute  (1^53)1  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's  (1863),  and 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  (1864).  In  1869  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pluckley,  and  in  1873  to  the  vicarage 
of  Bickley,  both  in  Kent  Professor  P.  has  published  Sermons 
at  Kin£s  CoiUge  (1859);  Lasarus  and  other  Poems  (1864); 
Christ  and  Christendom:  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1866  (1867); 
translations  of  Sophocles  (1866)  and  /Eschylus  (1870) ;  Biblical 
Studies  (1870) ;  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  (1877),  &C. 

PlQimilar'ia,  a  genus  of  Zoophytes  or  Hydrowa  (q.  v.)  be- 
longing to  the  Sertmaridce  or  Sea-Fir  order.  This  genus  was 
oonstitttted  by  I^amarck,  and  includes  zoophvtes  in  which  the 
stem  and  branches  are  usually  branched  and  feathery ;  the  cells 

I  containing  the  polypita  being  small,  and  placed  on  the  inner 
aspect!  ofthe  brandies.   The  egg-vesicles  or  reproductive  bodies 

'    appear  to  be  scattered  irregularly  over  the  branches.     Of  this 

I    g«nns,  P.  falcata^  P,  cristata,  P,  pinnata,  and  P»  cetacea  are 

!    familiar  British  species. 

Flnm'ule.    See  Seed. 

Fiurallty  is  the  case  of  a  clergyman  holding  more  than 
one  benefice  with  cure  of  souls.  In  the  primitive  Church  both 
bishops  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  forbidden  to  have  two 
churcnes,  as  was  deduced  by  St  Ambrose  from  i  Tim.  iii.  2, 12. 
As  regards  bishops,  'wherever  there  were  two  dioceses  before,  it 
was  not  lawful  for  one  bishop  to  usurp  them  both,  except  where  the 
wisdom  of  the  church  and  state  thought  it  most  convenient  to 
join  them  into  one.'  As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  ministers,  a  presbyter  or  deacon  might  sometimes  be 
required  to  oflidate  in  more  than  one  church  in  the  same  diocese, 
bat  the  canons  of  various  councils  are  very  explicit  in  prohibiting 
any  one  from  having  his  name  in  the  church  roll  or  catalogue  of 
two  cities  in  different  dioceses  at  the  same  time,  or  in  any  case 
irom  drawing  the  revenues  of  both,  lliese  were  paid  into  the 
common  stock  ofthe  city  or  cathedral  church  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  monthly  or  yearly  portion.  A  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Chakedon  (451)  on  this  subject  was  renewed  by  the  second 
Council  of  Nice  (786)  and  other  later  councils.  But  as  the 
clergy  themselves  had  the  making  of  the  laws  on  the  subject, 
Tarioos  relaxations  of  this  severe  law  of  the  primitive  Church 
were  introduced,  at  the  same  time  that  enactments  were  passed 
against  the  abuses  of  P. ;  /^.,  in  the  decretals  of  various  popes, 
in  the  third  Council  (1139)  and  fourth  Council  (1170)  of  the 
Lateran,  and  especially  uie  Council  of  Trent  (1546).  Certain 
l.«nelices  were  defined  in  the  canon  law  to  be  *  incompatible ; ' 
namely,  if  both  required  residence,  or  their  duties  to  be  discharged 
at  the  same  time,  or  if  one  of  them  afforded  a  sufficient  mainten- 
ance  for  the  incumbent.  Except  these,  all  benefices  were  'com- 
patible/ and  more  than  one  might  be  held  by  one  person  at  the 
aane  time.  In  the  Church  of  England  P.  used  to  be  a  great 
abase,  in  consequence  of  which  many  parishes  were  deprived  of 
a  resiident  incumbent  According  to  the  latest  legislation  two 
benefices  cannot  be  held  by  one  person  unless  the  two  churches 
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are  within  three  miles  of  each  other,  or  if  the  populations  exceed 
3000  in  the  one  and  500  in  the  other.  In  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Churches  the  only  case  of  P.  allowed  is  that  of  a  minister  also  hold- 
ing a  theological  chair.  There  is  at  present  (1878)  a  committee  of 
the  Established  Church  labouring  to  secure  the  better  endowment 
of  the  chairs,  with  the  object  of  abolishing  P.  in  every  case. 

PlaAh  (Fr.  peluche,  from  Lat  pilus,  ' hair')  differs  only  from 
velvet  by  being  made  of  heavier  and  coarser  materials,  and  hav- 
ing its  '  pile '  or  hairy  surface  uncropped.  Formerly  made  of 
worsted  yam,  it  was  used  for  the  liveries  of  male  servants,  and 
as  a  Sunday  dress  material  by  rural  labourers.  P.  of  silk  with  a, 
cotton  backing  is  in  considerable  use  for  upholstery  purposes. 

Plu'tarch  {Ploutarchos\  biographer  and  moralist,  was  bom 
at  Chseroneia  in  Boeotia.  The  facts  of  his  Ufe  known  to  us  are 
mainly  gleaned  from  his  own  writings.  The  exact  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known;  but  from  the  fact  that  he  was  studying 
philosophy  under  Ammonius  at  Delphi  when  Nero  visited  that 
town  in  A.D.  66,  we  may  assume  that  he  was  then  a  youne  man. 
P.  mentions  his  great-grandfather  Nicarchus  and  his  grandfather 
Lamprias ;  but  his  father's  name  does  not  occur  in  his  extant 
worlu.  P.  must  have  visited  several  parts  of  Italy.  He  speci- 
ally mentions  Ravenna,  where  he  saw  the  statue  or  bust  of 
Marius;  and  Rome,  where  he  spent  some  time.  While  in  Italy 
he  was  employed  in  some  public  business  or  in  lecturing  on 
philosophy.  So  much  was  he  engrossed  with  these  duties  that 
he  failed  to  learn  the  Latin  language  at  that  time,  and  had  to 
postpone  his  studies  in  that  direction  till  late  in  life.  He  was 
lecturing  in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  According  to 
Suidas  he  was  Trajan's  preceptor,  but  this  is  very  doubtful  He 
returned  to  Chseroneia,  and  there  discharged  several  magisterial 
offices,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  priest  of  Apollo^  By  his 
wife  Timoxena  P«  had  four  sons,  and  a  daughter  who  bore 
her  mother's  name.  He  was  alive  in  106  A.D.,  but  when  he 
died  is  not  known.  P.  has  become  immortal  by  his  Parallel 
Lives,  These,  forty-six  in  number,  are  arranged  in  pairs, 
each  pair  containing  the  life  of  one  Greek  and  one  Roman, 
followed  in  most  cases  by  a  coniparison  of  the  two.  Each  pair 
and  a  parallel  form  a  book.  The  following  are  the  forty-six 
lives: — I,  Theseus  and  Romulus;  2,  Lycurgus  and  Numa; 
3,  Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola ;  4,  Themistocles  and  Camillus ; 
5,  Pericles  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus ;  6,  Alcibiades  and  Corio- 
lanus;  7,  Timoleon  and  iCmilius  Paulus;  8,  Pelopidas  and 
Marcellus ;  9,  Aristides  and  Cato  the  Elder ;  10,  Philopoemen 
and  Flaminius;  1 1,  Pyrrllus  and  Marius;  12,  Lysander  and 
Sulla;  13,  Cimon  and  Lucullus;  14,  Nicias  and  Crassus;  15, 
Eumenes  and  Sertorius;  16,  Agesilaus  and  Pompeius;  17, 
Alexander  and  Csesar ;  18,  Phocion  and  Cato  the  Younger ;  19, 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  and  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus ;  20,  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero;  21,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Marcus 
Antonius ;  22,  Dion  and  Marcus  Junius  Brutus.  The  lives  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba,  and  Otho  also  occur  in 
the  editions  after  the  forty-six  Lives,  The  following  Lives  \>y  P. 
are  lost: — Epaminondas,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Call* 
gula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vitellius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  the 
Cynic,  Daiphantus,  Aristomenes,  and  the  poet  Aratus. 

As  a  biographer  P.  has  certainly  no  e<)ual  in  ancient,  and  few, 
if  any,  in  modem  times.  There  must,  indeed,  be  great  merits 
in  a  work  that  has  entertained  and  instructed  so  many  genera* 
tions ;  that  has  been  translated  into  so  many  tongues ;  that  won 
the  golden  opinion  of  Montaigne  and  Rousseau ;  and  that  still 
has  a  charm  for  all  degrees  of  men.  The  secret  of  P.'s  success 
lies  in  the  perfection  of  his  portraiture.  Human  character  is 
ever  much  the  same.  The  Lives  are  a  mirror  in  which  any  one 
may  recognise  his  own  lineaments. 

P.'s  other  writings,  entitled  Moralia  or  Ethical  Worhs,  are 
saty  in  number,  fhey  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and 
are  probably  not  all  by  him.  Some  of  P.'s  moral  writings  are  far 
less  studied  than  they  deserve  to  be;  some  of  the  essays  bearing 
his  name,  again,  hardly  repay  perusal  The  first  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  P.  is  that  ot  H.  Stephens  (13  vols.  8vo,  Geneva, 
1572) ;  the  best  editions  those  of  Reiske  (Leips.  1774-1782)  and 
of  J.  C.  Hutten  (Tiibingen,  1 791-1805).  The  best  modem  edi- 
tion of  the  Lives  is  that  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  published  by 
Tauchnitz  (Leips.  1855-1857).  The  best  edition  ot  the  Moralia 
is  Wyttenbach^s  (Oxon.  i795>i8oo).  The  English  version 
known  as  Diyden's,  re-edited  by  Clough,  is  considered  the  best ; 
that  by  John  and  William  Langhome  is  best  known. 
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Plu'to  (Gr.  Plouion,  *the  wealth-giver*),  originally  Hades 
(q.  v.),  is  in  mythology  the  third  son  of  Kronos  and  Rhea,  and 
brother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon.  When  the  world  was  divided 
among  the  three  brothers,  he  obtained  the  realm  of  darkness. 
He  sits  with  his  head  veiled,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  sceptre  of 
two  prongs  (that  of  Poseidon  having  three).  His  chariot  is  of 
ebony,  his  horses  are  four,  his  reins  are  of  gold.  His  helmet 
has  the  power  of  rendering  its  wearer  invisible ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  often  been  borrowed  from  P.  The  servants  of  P. 
are  the  Furies  and  Charon.  In  judging  the  dead  he  is  assisted 
by  iEachus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus.  The  cypress,  box, 
narcissus,  and  adiantum  were  sacred  to  P. ;  oxen  and  goats  were 
sacrificed  to  him  at  night  Being  childless,  he  mounted  his 
chariot  to  visit  the  world,  and,  arriving  at  Sicily,  he  became  ena- 
moured of  Proserpine,  who  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  valley 
of  Enna.  He  forced  her  into  his  chariot,  made  a  way  through 
the  bed  of  a  neighbouring  river  to  the  lower  regions,  and  there 
installed  her  as  queen.  Homer  describes  the  realms  of  Hades 
as  being  only  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  abc^e  of  spirits  good  and  bad  alike.  It  was  later  that  the 
region  was  divided  into  Elysium  and  Tartarus,  and  that  the  king 
of  the  lower  regions  received  the  name  P.  as  god  of  the  wealth 
taken  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Plutonic  Bocks  are  those  rocks,  such  as  granite  and  certain 
porphyries,  which  though  igneous  are  not  strictly  volcanic.  They 
are  ordinarily  much  more  crystalline  than  volcanic  rocks,  and 
seem  to  have  been  subjected  to  intense  heat,  but  under  enormous 
pressure.  It  is  questionable,  then,  whether  they  have  ever  been 
molten,  as  volcanic  rocks  undoubtedly  have  been. 

Plym'outh,  the  great  south-western  port  of  England,  in 
Devonshire,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  P.  Sound,  42  miles  S.W.  of 
Exeter,  and  246  W.S.W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  What  is  commonly  known  as  P.  is  in  reality  three 
distinct  towns,  under  separate  local  governments,  and  called  by 
the  inhabitants  the  *  Three  Towns. '  P.  proper  lies  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Catte  water  (the  estuary  of  the  Plym),  into  the  great  P.  road- 
stead, while  stretching  westward  the  adjoining  communities  of 
Stonehouse  (q.  v.)  and  Devonport  (q.  v.)  lie  along  the  mouth  of 
the  Hamoaze,  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar.  The  Cattewater  in  the  E. 
is  devoted  to  commercial  purposes,  and  the  Tamar  in  the  W.  is 
appropriated  to  the  requirements  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Several 
of  the  streets  of  P.  and  Stonehouse  are  continuous,  and  the 
suburbs  of  P.  and  Devonport  intermix.  From  the  precipitous 
Hoe,  a  hill  100  feet  high,  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  town,  with 
houses  climbing  up  its  landward  side,  a  magnificent  prospect  is 
obtained  of  P.  and  its  surroundings.  Confining  the  broad  Sound 
on  the  S.  is  the  breakwater,  while  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
horizon  rises  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  (q.  v.).  On  the  E.  are 
the  fortifications  of  Bovisand,  Staddon  Heights,  Mount  Batten, 
with  its  martello  tower,  the  shipping  in  Cattewater,  and  the 
woods  of  Saltram ;  on  the  N.  the  town  itself,  reaching  into  the 
wooded  upland,  far  inland  succeeded  by  the  wild  hills  of  Dart- 
moor ;  on  the  W.  Devonport,  with  the  Cornish  hills  for  back- 
ground, and  the  far  side  of  the  Hamoaze,  beautified  by  the  ver- 
dant slopes  and  tree-clad  ridges  of  Mount  Edgcombe.  The  Hoe 
is  the  great  lounge  of  P.,  where  the  regimental  bands  play,  and 
at  this  point  it  was  arranged  (March  1878)  to  construct  a  prome- 
nade pier.  The  town  has  increased  with  unusual  rapidity,  and 
George  Street  and  Bedford  Street,  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
are  lined  with  fine  buildings.  In  the  quarter  lying  around 
Sutton  Pool  there  are  still  quaint  decayed  houses  with  project- 
ing fronts,  peaked  gables,  and  corbels  rich  in  curious  carving. 
The  mother  church  of  P.,  St.  Andrew's,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
characteristic  Devonshire  church  architecture  of  the  Perpendi- 
cular period,  to  which  date  it  mainly  belongs.  Built  of  *■  moor- 
stone  (granite  and  limestone),  it  has  three  long,  low  aisles  of  equal 
breadth,  a  waggon  roof,  a  noble,  massive  tower  (of  1460),  fine 
£.  and  W.  windows,  and  many  ancient  monuments.  In  1874-75 
it  was  *  restored '  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  Other  churches  are 
Charles  Church,  Christ  Church,  and  Trinity,  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  (founded  1856),  a  fine  Early  English  structure,  with  a 
tower  205  feet  high ;  those  of  All- Saints  (unfinished,  1878),  and 
St.  Jude,  and  severad  modem  Dissenting  chapels.  The  number 
of  small  religious  bodies  is  exceptionally  large,  comprising  Uni- 
versalists,  Bible  Christians,  Moravians,  Christadelphians,  P.  Bre- 
thren, Calvinists,  &c.  The  chief  secular  building  is  the  Guildhall, 
an  Early  English  structure  built  1870-74,  and  forming,  with  the 
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adjoining  St.  Andrew's  Church,  a  singularly  picturesque  and  har* 
monious  group.    It  consists  of  two  separate  blocks,  and  contains 
the  Great  Hall  (145  feet  by  85,  with  a  height  of  70  feet),  and 
the  Police  and  Law  Courts,  dominated  by  the  Great  Tower, 
190  feet  high.    Other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  Royal  Hotel 
and  Theatre,  an  Ionic  edifice  ;  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  Hotel,  in 
modem  Gothic  style,  at  the  Millbay  railway  station;  the  P. 
Institution  (literary  and  scientific),  extended  by  the  addition  of 
a  museum  in  1829.     The  Citadel,  at  the  R  end  of  the  Hoe, 
begun  in  1665,  consists  of  five  regular  and  two  intermediate 
bastions.     Its  inner  gate  is  an  elaborate  stmcture,  and  bears 
date  1670.     Drake's  Island,  a  famous  state  prison  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL,  is  now  a  strong  fort,  crowned  by  battery  and 
honeycombed  by  casemate.     The  Cottonian  Library,  founded  in 
1 810  by  W.  Cotton,  F.S.A.,  contains  20,000  vols.,  and  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  prints,  5000  original  sketches  (by  Da  Vinci, 
Claude,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  &c.),  bronzes,  and  illuminated 
MSS.    P.  has  a  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII. ;  a  public  free  school,  next  to  the  Jews'  school  in  Spital- 
fields  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  educating  1500  children ;  a 
girls'  high  school,  founded  in  1874,  and  a  high  school  for  boys  in 
1877 ;  and  the  Western  Independent  College,  affiliated  to  London 
University.  The  ancient  harbour  of  P.  is  Sutton  Pool,  a  sheet  of 
tidal  water  13  acres  in  area^  connected  with  the  Great  Western 
and  South- Western  Railways,  and  entered  by  a  fine  channel 
between  two  piers.     It  is  lined  on  the  E.  by  shipbuilding  yards 
and  factories.    The  Great  Western  Docks,  in  the  spacious  inlet 
of  Millbay,  about  a  mile  W.  of  Sutton  Pool,  have  a  deep-watei 
approach  that  admits  very  large  merchant  vessels.     They  com* 
prise  a  floating  basin  of  13  acres,  a  large  graving-dock,  &c,  and 
are  approached  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
The  famous  Breakwater  (q.  v.),  a  mile  long,  was  remodelled  in 
1824-41  at  a  cost  of  ;£*!, 500,00a     P.,  which  now  rivals  South- 
ampton as  a  station  for  the  mail  steamers,  is  the  only  port  for 
the  departure  of  Government  emigrants,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Royal  Westem  Yacht  Club  of  England.   In  1 876  the  port  was 
entered  by  3701  vessels  of  665,637  tons,  and  cleared  by  1913  of 
392,191  tons,  while  the  imports  amounted  to  ^^1,433,307,  and 
the  exports  to  ;f  117,430.     P.  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  import  of  cattle,  and  also  largely  imports  sugar, 
saltpetre,  hemp,  hides,  timber,  grain,  and  wine.     The  industrial 
products,  widely  exported,  are  principally  chemicals,  soaps,  arti- 
ficial manure,  starch,  black-lead,  refined  sugar,  gin,  biscuits, 
candles,  cement,  and  the  beautiful  native  marbles.    There  are 
considerable  shipbuilding  yards,  foundries,  engineering  works, 
tar  distilleries,  and  stained-glass  works ;  while  the  district  abounds 
in  serge  factories,  paper  and  shoddy  mills,  granite  quarries,  and 
clay  works.     P.  was  formerly  famous  for  its  pilchard  fishery, 
and  the  fisheries  for  hake,  mackerel,  turbot,  Jonn  Dorys,  whit«    I 
ing,  &c.,  employ  (1876)  531  boats  and  1 241  men.    The  manu- 
facture of  '  P.  china'  was  only  carried  on  from  about  1765  to 
1774,  and  the  product  was  the  first  true  or  hard  porcelain  made 
in  the  kingdom.     It  is  now  highly  valued,  and  is  richly  deco* 
rated  with  figures,  shell  groupings,  and  corals.     Up  to  1S75,  as    I 
much  as  ;f  1,486,496  had  been  expended  on  the  fortifications,     I 
which  are  stronger  than  those  of  any  other  English  town  except 
Portsmouth.     The  great  Government  works  are  on  the  Ham- 
oaze.  The  Royal  William  Victualling  Yard,  an  imposing  pile  of 
granite  buildings  at  Stonehouse,  covers  15  acres,  and  cost  over 
j^  1, 500,000.      The  Key  ham   Steam  Yard,   which  has  a  large 
engineering  establishment  and  two  basins  capable  of  taking  in 
the  largest  vessels,  is  connected  by  a  tunnel  over  half  a  mile  long 
with  Devonport  Dock  and  the  Gun  Wharf,  the  depot  of  all  the 
Ordnance  stores.    The  powder- works  and  magazines  are  at  Kin- 
terbury  and  Bull  Point,  close  by  Brunei's  great  work,  the  Roy- 1 
Albert  Bridge.     The  marine  barracks  are  at  Stonehouse,   {lie 
military  barracks  at  P.  and  Devonport.     P.  sends  two  members 
to   Parliament,   and   Devonport,   with  Stonehouse,   the    S3.me 
number.     Pop.   (1871)   70,091.    In   Old  English  times   there 
wass  on  or  near  the  site  of  P.,  a  place  called  Tamarweorth.     The 
position  of  the  great  Ridge  Road,  and  the  discovery  of  coins» 
indicate  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  station  Tamara,     In  J^orwirs" 
day^  P.  is  called  Sutton  (*  south  town ') ;  and  its  present  naine* 
merely  an  abbreviation  of  *  Sutton-super-P.',  was  not  given,  liil 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.     In  the  reign  of  Henrv  II.,     says 
Leland,  the  town  was  'a  mene  thing  as  an  inhabitation    foe- 
fischars.*    In  1287  the  expedition  to  Guienne,  325  ships,  assem* 
bled  in  its  waters.     The  port  of  departure  of  the  various  ex^^e* 


ditions  led  by  the  Black  Pxince,  it  was  frequently  attacked  by  the 
French ;  notably  in  1403,  when  the  Sienr  mi  Chiutel,  of  Brittany, 
landed  in  Sutton  Pool  and  burned  600  houses.  In  Elizabeth's 
time  most  of  the  great  naval  adventurers  sailed  from  P.,  among 
them  Hawkins,  Grenville,  Gilbert,  Frobisher,  Davies,  Raleigh, 
mnd  Drake.  From  P.  issued  the  fleet  of  80  vessels  which  scat- 
tered the  Armada.  In  1620  the  Mayflower  sailed  hence  with 
the  'Pilgrim  Fathers.'  During  the  civil  war,  the  town,  a  great 
stronghold  of  the  Parliament,  was  subjected  for  four  years 
(1642-46)  to  a  succession  of  sieges  and  blockades.  In  August 
1779,  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and  France  (88  ships)  were 
olr  the  Sound  for  four  days.  Napoleon,  before  his  removal  to 
St.  Helena,  was  brought  hither  in  181 5.  P.  was  visited  by 
Garibaldi  in  1864,  and  by  Napoleon  TIL  in  1871.  The  British 
Association  paid  its  second  visit  to  P.  in  1877.  See  R.  N. 
Worth's  History  9/  P.  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time  (Plym.  1871;,  UewcUynnJe wilt's  History  ofP,,  illustrated 
with  Wood  Engravings  (Lond.  and  Plym.  1873),  and  Rowe's 
JEceiesiastieal  History  0/ Old  P.  (Privately  printed,  1876). 

Plymoath,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  Massa* 
chusetu  Bay,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Boston  by  rail  It  has  a 
public  libiary,  12  churches,  2  newspapers,  and  manufactures 
tiveta,  nails,  stoves,  steel  hammers,  cords^  and  cotton  cloth. 
There  is  abo  a  fleet  of  vesels  engaged  m  the  Newfoundland 
Here  the  'Pilgrim  Fathers'  disembarked  from  the 


Afay/hweTt  December  11,  1620^  and  founded  the  first  settlement 
in  New  England.  The  rock  is  still  i>ointed  out  on  which  they 
landed,  and  in  Pilgrim  Hall  there  is  an  interesting  museum  of 
relics  in  connection  with  the  early  settlers.    Pop.  (1870)  6238. 

nymoatll  Brethren  are  a  dristian  sect  which  origmated 
about  183a  The  principal  founder  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Irish  Church  named  Darby  (from  whom  they  sometimes 
get  the  name  of  Darbyites),  who  left  that  Church  and  established 
in  Dublin  a  sect  of  separatists,  holding  an  ultra-evangelical  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  ana  calling  themselves  'Brethren.'  Darby 
afterwards  came  to  England  and  made  Plymouth  his  head- 
quarteis,  from  which  the  sect  generally  get  the  name  of  P.  B. 
The  chief  of  their  peculiar  tenets  are  as  follows,  although  there 
are  sects  among  them  difiering  by  many  hair-splitting  distmctions 
of  doctrine : — (i.)  They  hold  that  the  Church  is  the  one  Body  of 
Christ,  in  which  there  can  be  no  sects  and  none  but  living 
members,  that  is  true  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  must  im 
be  baptized  by  immersion  when  they  make  a  profession  of  belief, 
whether  baptised  before  or  not  (2.)  They  hold  that  every 
believer  is  a  /riler/,  although  not  a  minister — priesthood  being 
that  which  goes  from  man  to  God ;  ministry,  that  which  comes 
from  God  to  man.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  ministers  now  in  the 
Church — Evangelists,  Pastors,  Teachers  (efi  Eph.  iv.  ii>— the 
work  of  the  two  last  is  to  guide  and  instruct  believers  inside 
the  Church ;  that  of  evangelists,  to  convert  sinners.  And  they 
consider  it  absurd  for  the  three  offices  to  be  conjoined  in  one 
man  (since  one  man  can  only  be  expected  to  have  the  gift  for  one 
of  them),  much  more  so  that  he  snould  be  chosen  for  his  office 
cither  by  patron  or  people.  (3.)  Their  doctrine  regarding  the 
Law  professes  to  be  that  of  St  Paul  (Rom.  vii),  that  ail  believers 
are  dead  to  the  Law,  not  because  it  is  abrogat^  but  because  its 
obUgatioos  are  swallowed  up  in  the  power  of  love  by  union  with 

;  Chnst.  They  are  often  charged  with  antinomiamsm  on  this 
pomt,  and  many  ignorant  persons  among  them  do  understand 
the  Apostle*s  language  to  mean  that  it  b  wipossible  for  a  believer 
to  sin.     (4.)  The  Lord's  Day  they  deny  to  be  the  same  institu- 

I    tion  as  the  Sabbath,  but  merely  a  dav  specially  set  apart,  not  as 

\    a  command,  but  as  a  privilege,  for  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  to 

I  whidi  the  believer  is  to  strive  to  bring  up  the  standard  of  every 
day.  Every  Sunday  they  hold  a  love-feast  of  bread  and  wine, 
wluch,  however,  is  in  no  way  regarded  as  a  sacrament.    (5.) 

i  The  sanctilication  of  a  believer  the  P.  B.  hold  to  be  completely 
accomplished  along  idth  his  justification  the  moment  he  believes, 
althoogh  there  mav  be  progress  in  experience,  knowledge,  spiri- 

,  tual  ability,  &c  (6.)  They  repudiate  the  confession  of  sin,  pub- 
licly in  the  congregation,  as  too  formal  and  unreal,  being  a  thing 

I  daat  believers  can  onlv  do  each  for  himself.  (7.)  One  more  very 
distinctive  doctrine  of  the  P.  B.  is  that  of  the  personal  return  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  That  return  will  be  soon,  and  then  the  saved 
Itvm^  ones  will  be  taken  away  with  the  raised  '  dead  in  Christ,' 
to  reign  with  Christ  in  the  New  Jerusalem  for  1000  years,  during 
vhicli  period  Antichrist  will  be  revealed,  and  judgments  poured 


out  on  the  world.  At  the  end  of  the  1000  years  the  rest  of  the 
dead  will  be  raised  to  judgment,  and  then  will  follow  the 
eternal  state.  See  Darby^s  Christian  Ministry  (Lond.  1835) ; 
Brown's  Bible  Subjects  for  the  Household  of  Faith  ;  and  Guiimess*s 
Who  are  the  R  B,  f  (Philad.  1861). 

PneumaVio  Despatch,  a  method  of  sending  parcels  and 
goods  from  one  place  to  another  by  means  of  compressed  or  of 
rarefied  air.  It  is  identical  in  principle  with  the  Atmospheric 
Railway  (q.  v.). 

Fneuxnat'ice  (from  Gr.pteuma^  'wind,'  'breath,'  'spirit'), 
the  science  that  treats  of  the  properties  of  gases.  It  is  therefore 
a  part  of  Hydrodynamics  (q.  v.)  which  treats  of  fluids  generally. 

Pnexunatio  Troug^h,  an  apparatus  invented  by  Priestle)', 
by  means  of  which  the  collection  of  gases  is  much  facilitated. 
It  is  simply  a  vessel  of  water  provided  with  a  ledge  or  ^elf  2  or 
3  inches  below  the  surface.  The  glass  beaker,  in  which  it  is 
purposed  that  the  gas  is  to  be  collected,  is  set  mouth  downwards 
on  the  ledge,  projecting,  however,  sufficiently  over  the  edge  to 
permit  of  the  bubbles  of  gas  formed  below  to  ascend  into  ic  and 
displace  the  water  with  which  it  was  first  filled. 


Pneumogastfio  Nerve,  NervouB  Vague,  or 
Vagnm,  is  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
cranial  nerves^  or  that  given  off  from  the  brain.  This  nerve  and 
its  branches  are  distributed  more  widely  than  the  other  cranial 
nerves.  It  supplies  the  organ  of  voice  or  larynx,  the  lungs, 
pharynx,  stomach,  and  heart.  The  larynx  and  lungs  denve 
from  it  both  motor  and  sensory  filaments  (see  Nervs)  ;  the 
stomach,  pharynx,  gullet,  and  heart,  obtiuning  only  motor 
fibres.  It  arises  below  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  its 
filaments  are  capable  of  being  traced  throu|;h  the  medulla 
oblongata  to  a  nucleus  or  mass  of  grey  matter  lying  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain.  It  passes 
from  the  skull  through  the  jugular  foramen^  at  which  point  it 
bears  a  ganglion  or  nerve-mass.  Its  course  lies  down  the  neck 
inside  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  blood-vessels;  its  distribution  on 
the  right  side  varying  from  that  on  the  left.  The  nerve  of  the 
right  side  ultimately  passes  along  the  hinder  aspect  of  the  gullet, 
and  entering  the  abdomen  is  distributed  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  stomach.  The  fibres  of  the  left  side  distribute  branches  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  latter  organ.  The  following  are  the 
branches  of  the  P.  N.  as  given  in  Gray's  Anatomy : — 
In  the  j  ugular  foMS»     Auricular. 


In  the  oeck, 


In  the  thorax, 


^PharjrngeaL 
iSupehor  laryngeal, 
y  Recurrent  laryngeaU. 
C  Cervical  carduc 
^Thoracic  cardiac. 
jAnterior  pulmonary. 
1  Posterior  pulmonary. 
(CEsophageaL 
Gastric 


4s. 
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In  the  abdomen, 

The  functions  of  the  P.  N.  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  process  of  respiration,  with  deglutition  ok 
swallowing,  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  with  other  func* 
tions.  Irritation  of  this  nerve  diminishes  the  firequency  of  tlie 
heart's  pulsations;  it  may  cause  them  to  cease  altogether  by  pre- 
venting contraction.  The  P.  N.  is  in  close  relationship  with  the 
sympathetic  nerves, 

Pxieoaio'iiia  (from  pneumones,  *  the  organs  of  breathing '), 
or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  is  a  disease 
of  the  respiratory  organs  of  frequent  occurrence.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  P.,  and  the  distinctions  depend  upon 
the  different  portions  of  ^he  lung,  or  the  different  constitu- 
ents of  any  one  portion,  which  may  be  inflamed,  and  upon  the 
character  of  the  accompanying  fever.  Lobular  P,  is  the  term 
used  to  express  inflammation  of  a  whole  lobe  more  or  less,  or  of 
a  whole  lung,  or  of  distinct  lobules  or  parts  of  lobules,  with  sound 
lung  intervening.  In  double  P.  both  lungs  are  involved  ;  and 
when  the  inflammation  is  confined  chiefly  or  exclusively  to  the 
air  cells,  it  is  c^ed  vesicular  P.;  and  when  the  cellular  tissue 
intervening  between  the  different  air  vesicles,  or  between  the 
lobules,  is  the  tissue  involved,  it  is  termed  intervesicular  or  inter' 
lobular  P.  When  large  portions  of  the  pleura  are,  in  addition, 
affected,  it  is  called  Pleuro-P.  In  P.,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
pulmonary  parenchyma,  including  the  air  cells,  the  smaller  bron- 
chial tubes,  the  intervening  odluhu  tissue,  and  the  vascular 
ramifications,  are  generally  aflected. 

In  acute  common  or  lobular  P.,  there  are  three  well-marked 
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stages ;  viz.  (i)  that  of  congestion  ;  (2)  that  of  fully  developed 
inflammation  ;  and  (3)  that  of  suppuration.  The  clinical  symp- 
toms and  pathological  appearances  of  P.  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
— The  patient  is  said  to  catch  a  cold  which  settles  on  his  chest ; 
but  it  differs  from  an  ordinary  catarrh  in  that  thfere  is  feverish- 
ness,  preceded  by  shivering,  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
liver,  occasionally  jaundice  and  severe  headache.  The  breath- 
ing is  accelerated,  and  there  is  a  hard,  painful  cough,  the  pain 
being  referred,  as  a  rule,  to  that  particular  part  of  the  lung  which 
is  affected.  After  a  short  time  the  cough  becomes  softer,  and  a 
tough,  tenacious  sputum  is  expectorated,  which  adheres  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  This  sputum  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  is 
generally  termed  the  f7/j/y  sputum  of  P.,  the  colour  thereof  being 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  febrile  symptoms  are  usually 
intense,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  to  105".  The  pulse  is  at 
first  frequent  and  hard,  a  herpetic  eruption  frequently  appears 
on  the  lips  and  nostrils,  and  there  may  be  great  debility,  dry 
brown  tongue,  delirium,  and  other  typhoid  symptoms. 

In  the  first  stage  of  P.,  viz.,  that  of  congestion,  the  lung  or  a 
portion  of  it  is  gorged  with  blood,  and  a  quantity  of  red,  frothy 
serum  escapes  on  section.  In  the  second  stage  the  congestion 
passes  into  solidification ;  the  part  affected  no  longer  crepitates 
on  pressure,  and  when  pressea  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
it  breaks  down.  In  appearance  the  part  affected  resembles 
liver,  and  hence  it  has  been  termed  red  hepaliiation.  In  the 
third  stage,  resolution  or  suppuration  may  take  place.  When 
resolution  takes  place,  the  lung  is  returning  to  its  primary  condi- 
tion ;  but  when  the  disease  is  advancing  the  pulmonary  tissue 
remains  dense,  solid,  and  impervious  to  air,  and  its  section,  in 
place  of  being  red,  is  of  a  reddish-yellow,  or  straw,  or  drab 
colour,  or  of  a  greyish  tint,  and  a  great  quantity  of  a  reddish 
or  greyish  fluid  oozes  from  it.  To  this  condition  of  the  lung 
Lsennec  applied  the  term  grey  hepatisation^  or  purulent  infiltra- 
iiofiy  but  it  is  in  reality  the  stage  of  diffuse  suppuration.  The 
change  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage  may  take  place  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  less ;  but  the  change  from  the  second  to 
the  third  stage  is  of  longer  duration,  and  depends  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  third  stage,  or  that  of 
suppuration,  moist  sounds  may  be  detected,  owing  to  the  admis- 
sion of  air  into  the  lungs,  and  crepitations  are  heard  both 
during  inspiration  and  expiration  ;  and  as  convalescence  pro- 
gresses, the  crepitatio  redux  is  replaced  by  the  healthy  vesicular 
murmur.  In  P.  the  right  lung  is  more  frequently  implicated 
than  the  left,  the  site  of  the  inflammation  being  at  the  base.  Of 
210  cases  collected  by  Andral,  121  were  on  the  right  lung  alone, 
and  58  on  the  left  alone ;  while  in  25  it  was  double,  and  in  6  the 
seat  was  uncertain.  Of  88  cases  observed  by  the  same  author, 
P.  was  found  to  affect  the  lower  lobe  47  times,  the  upper  lobe 
30,  and  the  whole  lung  at  once  1 1. 

The  treatment  of  P.  has  changed  very  much  during  recent 
years,  and  bleeding,  formerly  so  frequently  practised,  has  been 
now  practically  abandoned.  Leeching,  however,  may  be  useful 
in  certain  cases,  more  especially  if  the  patient  be  young  and 
plethoric.  Antimonial  wine,  in  half-drachm  doses,  may  be  given 
every  two  hours,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
pulse  will  be  diminished  in  volume,  the  temperature  decreased, 
and  free  perspiration  induced.  For  two  or  three  subsequent 
days  the  same  dose  may  be  given  every  four  hours.  If  stimulants 
be  deemed  necessary,  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  given,  and 
also  quinine  in  full  doses  as  an  antipyretic.  For  the  same  purpose 
salicylate  of  soda  may  also  be  administered.  In  Germany  many 
physicians  recommend  cold  bathing,  or  cold  applications  to  the 
chest,  but  in  Great  Britain  local  applications  of  hot  linseed-meal 
poultices  are  recommended.  Beef-tea  should  be  given  frequently, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  kept  uniformly  at  6o* 
P.  During  the  period  of  convalescence  the  patient  should  be 
carefully  tended,  and  even  after  recovery  the  body  should  be 
carefully  protected  against  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  as 
the  affected  lung  is  always  more  or  less  permanently  weakened, 
find  the  tendency  to  tubercular  consumption  is  increased. 

Pneumothor'ax  (Gr.  pneuma^  'wind,*  and  thorax^  *the 
breast '),  or  air  within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  may  be  caused 
by  fractured  ribs,  or  blows  ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  air  is  admitted  by  the  bursting  of  a  small  cavity  into  the 
pleura  in  the  progress  of  phthisis.  The  symptoms  of  P.  are 
fudden  and  severe  pain,  faintness  and  dyspnoea,  followed  by 
swelling  and  liviJity  of  the  face  and  lips.  I'hc  percussiou  souud 
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on  the  affected  side  is  abnormally  clear  or  dull,  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  bulged  out,  and  the  respiration  sounds  are  absent,  or 
are  greatly  diminished.  In  general,  there  is,  in  addition,  an  in- 
flux of  fluid,  which  may  be  detected  at  the  base  of  the  pleura  by 
dulness  on  percussion,  and  hy  a  splashing  sound  when  the  patient 
is  shaken. 

Po  (Lat.  Padus  and  Eruianu5\  the  largest  river  of  Italy, 
rises  on  the  E.  side  of  Monte  Viso  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  near  the 
French  frontier,  at  a  height  of  6260  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
flows  N.  £.  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Dora  Baltea  near  Chivasso, 
then  £.  to  its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic,  about  20  miles  from 
which  it  begins  to  form  its  delta,  the  chief  branches  of  which 
are  the  P.  della  Maestra,  3740  feet  wide ;  the  P.  di  Coro,  755 
feet  wide ;  and  the  P.  della  Enocca,  525  feet  wide.  In  the  first 
20  miles  of  its  course  it  descends  5300  feet ;  and  at  Valezza, 
after  120  miles,  it  is  600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  banked  with 
dikes  from  Cremona  to  the  marshes  at  its  mouth,  as  it  is  subject 
to  great  and  sudden  inundations.  The  P.  receives  on  the  left 
the  Dora  Riparia,  Dora  Baltea,  Sesia,  Ticino,  Olona,  Larobro, 
Adda,  Oglio,  and  Mincio ;  and  on  the  right  the  Tanaro,  Stura, 
Bormida,  Trebbia,  Taro,  Parma,  Enza,  Erostolo,  Secchia, 
Panaro,  and  Sautemo.  At  Turin  it  is  754  feet  broad,  at  Pavia 
1066,  at  Cremona  2657.  Its  length  by  its  channel  is  360  miles, 
but  in  a  straight  line  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  260  miles.  It 
is  navigable  to  Valenza  240  miles  for  vessels  of  130  tons.  The 
drainage  area  of  the  P.  is  2700  sq.  miles.  The  mean  discharge 
into  the  Adriatic  is  60, 745  cubic  teet  per  second.  Its  waters  are 
lowest  at  the  winter  and  summer  solstices,  and  highest  in  May 
and  October.  The  difference  of  level  between  ordinary  low 
water  and  the  highest  known — that  on  the  inundation  of  Octo- 
ber 1872,  at  Artiglia,  the  ventre  or  highest  point  of  the  floods- 
was  28  feet.  The  discharge  of  fine  silt  at  the  mouth  of  the  P. 
is  computed  at  55  million  cubic  yards  per  annum  on  an  average, 
but  the  single  flood  of  1839-40  nearly  trebled  that  quantity. 
The  deposit  extends  the  delta  at  the  rate  of  200  feet  yearly. 

Poa.     See  Meadow  Grass. 

Poach'ing  (from  Fr.  pocher  =  Eng.  'poke,*  and  hence  *  to 
intrude  yourself  into  other  people's  property  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  game*)  was  originally  a  popular  word,  but  has  now  be- 
come a  legal  one,  denoting  the  offence  of  killing  or  catching  game 
illegally.  By  I  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  32,  if  any  one  be  found  on  the 
land  of  another  by  day  or  by  night  without  leave,  in  search  of 
game,  and  having  in  his  possession  game  'appearing  to  have 
been  recently  killed,'  the  person  having  the  right  of  killing  the 
game,  or  his  servant  or  gamekeeper,  may  demand  the  game, 
and  if  it  is  not  immediately  delivered  they  may  seiu  it.  25  and 
26  Vict  c.  114  empowers  constables  to  search  the  person  with- 
out a  warrant,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  the  act,  extends  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  game '  to  include  pheasants,  partridges, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  grouse,  black  or  moor  game,  and  the  cjjgs 
of  these  birds,  and  hares  and  rabbits.  The  act  gives  further 
extensive  powers  to  constables  and  peace  oflftcers  with  regard  to 
searching  persons,  or  conveyances  imder  circumstances  which 
may  reasonably  cause  suspicion  of  their  having  been  engaged 
in  poaching.  See  Game  Laws  ;  Gamekeepers,  Law 
Regarding;  Salmon,  Law  Regarding. 

Pocahon'tas,  daughter  of  Powhatan,  a  powerful  Indian 
chief  of  Virginia,  was  bom  about  1595.  When  quite  a  child 
she  saved  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  her  father,  by  interceding  with  the  latter.  But  the 
truth  of  this  occurrence,  which  is  narrated  in  Smith's  Trtu  Rela^ 
tioftf  is  doubted.  In  1609  she  secretly  apprised  Smith  of  an 
intended  attack  by  the  Indians,  and  on  various  occasions  sup- 
plied the  famishing  colonists  with  com.  In  1612  she  was  sold 
by  the  chief  Japazaws  to  Captain  Argall  for  a  copper  pot.  Her 
father  wished  to  rescue  her,  but  in  16 13  she  married  Thomas 
Rolfe,  afterwards  secretary  and  recorder-general  of  Virginia, 
and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Rebecca.  In  1616  she  was 
brought  to  England  by  her  husband,  and  presented  at  court. 
She  died  at  Gravesend,  March  161 7,  as  she  was  about  to  leave 
for  her  native  land,  after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  from  whom  the 
Randolphs,  Eldredges,  Murrays,  Bollinys,  and  other  illusihoas 
Virginian  families  trace  their  descent. 

Po'chaxd  {Fuligula),  the  type  of  a  sub-family  {Fulipdinet) 
of  ducks.     It  has  a  bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  and  its  first 
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ducks  included  in  the  lists  of  British  species.  The  P.  (F.  or 
Nyroca  fuligula)  is  also  known  as  the  Dun-bird,  or  Red-headed 
poker.  It  arrives  in  Britain  in  October,  and  flies  northwards  in 
spring.  The  colour  of  the  male  is  chestnut  red  on  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  deep  velvet  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 
The  back  is  grey,  mingled  with  a  darker  tint.  The  tail  is  grey 
mixed  with  brown.  The  under  parts  are  white  tinted  with  grey. 
The  P.  attains  a  length  of  20  inches .  Its  nest  is  a  rude  structure 
placed  on  the  ground  at  the  edges  of  lakes,  and  the  eggs,  num- 
bering ten  or  twelve,  are  of  a  dirty-white  colour.  It  is  cap- 
tured by  nets,  and  in  pits  guarded  by  nets.  Allied  to  the  P.  is 
the  F.  cristata  or  tufted  duck,  the  scaup  duck  {F,  nwrila),  and 
the  canvas-backed  duck  {F,  vaUismria)  of  America.  The  latter 
species  is  larger  than  the  P.,  and  has  a  lighter  colour  on  its  upper 
parts.  It  migrates  southwards  in  winter  to  the  Chesapeake  River 
and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans.  Thcf  tufted  duck 
derives  its  name  from  two  tufts  on  the  head, 

Poco  (Ital.  '  little '),  a  direction  in  music ;  pocoforU^  '  rather 
loud  ; '  foco  piano^  *  rather  soft ; '  ^0  piu  alUgro,  '  a  little 
^ter ; '  a  poco  a  poco f  '  gradually,'  &c 

Pocock,  Sdward,  D.D.,  bom  at  Oxford,  November  8, 
1604,  passed  from  Thame  free  school  to  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford 
(1619),  and  thence  to  Corpus  Christi,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
(1628).  Having  already  studied  Oriental  languages,  he  went  to 
the  Levant  in  1630  as  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo, 
and  there  perfected  himself  in  Arabic,  made  great  progress  in 
Syriac  and  Ethiopic,  and  collected  for  Laud  a  vast  number  of 
Ghriental  MSS.  Returning  to  Oxford  (1636),  he  was  appointed 
Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic,  but  shortly  repairing  to  Constanti- 
nople on  a  second  quest  after  MSS.,  came  back  to  find  the  arch- 
bi^op  in  the  Tower.  P.  thereupon  retired  to  his  college  living 
of  Childrey,  Berkshire,  but  in  1647  regained  his  professorship 
through  the  offices  of  Selden^  and  a  year  later  was  promoted  to 
the  ^air  of  Hebrew,  with  a  Christ  Church  canonry  annexed. 
He  was  ejected  from  the  latter  (1650),  but  reinstated  at  the 
Restoration,  aided  Brian  Walton  in  his  Polyglot  Bible  (6  vols. 
1657),  and  died  at  Oxford,  September  10,  1691,  leaving  two 
sons,  Edward  and  Thomas,  who  were  also  distinguished  Orien- 
talists. P.  published  Specimen  HUtoricB  Arabum  (1649),  Porta 
MoHs;  or.  Six  Discourses  of  Maimonides  (1655),  Carmen  Aim 
Ismoilis  TogreU  {i^i)t  commentaries  on  Micah,  Malachi,  Hosea, 
and  Joel,  &c.  His  Tluological  Works  were  edited  bv  L.  Twells, 
with  a  life  prefixed  (2  voh.  Oxf.  1740).— Bichard  Pococke, 
D.D.,  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1704  at  Southampton,  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  graduated  LL.D.  (1733).  He  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent (1734-36),  and  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia 
Minor  (1737-41),  publishing  on  his  return  to  Yxmf^znAA  Dacrip 
tion  of  the  Ectst  and  of  some  other  Countries  (2  vols.  Lond. 
1743-45).  ^^  became  precentor  of  Waterford  (i744)»  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin  (1745),  and  Bishop  of  Ossory  (1756).  Hence 
he  was  translated  to  Elphin,  and  lastly  to  Meath,  where  he  died, 
September  1765. 

Pod.    See  Legume. 

Podagra.    See  Gout. 

Poda3<ga0,  a  genus  of  Insessoriai  birds  belonging  to  the 
Caprimulgida  or  Goat-Suckers  (q.  v.).  The  bill  is  cgmpressed, 
and  the  upper  mandible  overlaps  the  lower.  The  base  of  the 
bill  is  covered  with  bristles.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed. 
The  tarsi  are  short  and  covered  with  broad  scales.  Tne  P.  is 
found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  The  tawny-shouldered  P.  {P, 
numeraHs\  Cuvier's  P.  {P,  Cuvieri),  the  moth-plumed  P.  (P.phala- 
ttoides)^  and  the  plumed  P.  {^P,  plumiferus\  are  all  well-known 
species.     The  plumage  exhibits  a  preponderance  of  brown  tints. 

Podectii  (Lat  potestas^  '  power '),  in  Italy,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  town,  answering  to  our  mayor  or  provost.  The  name 
was  first  given  to  the  officers  set  over  the  Lombard  cities  by  the 
Emperor  Friedrich  Barbarossa  (q.  v.),  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
elective  consuls.  After  the  peace  of  Constance  (1183),  the 
Italian  republics,  to  curb  the  violence  of  domestic  factions, 
almost  universally  established  the  office  of  P.,  to  which  their 
highest  councils  aimually  elected  a  noble  citizen.  He  received 
a  fixed  salary,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  was 
responsible  for  his  administration  to  the  state  he  had  directed. 
In  some  cities,  as  Milan  and  Florence,  the  authority  of  the  P. 
was  merely  judicial ;  in  others  he  also  held  the  chief  military 


command.  The  new  constitution  established  in  Florence  by 
the  Guelphic  party  in  1266  divided  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
between  the  P.  and  the  '  Captain  of  the  People,'  and  during  the 
war  with  Pisa  at  the  beginning  of  the  ifith  c.  the  P.  was  super- 
seded by  a  powerful  bench  of  judges. 

Podgoric'za  (Slav,  'near  the  hill'),  a  fortified  town  of 
Ttirkey,  near  the  S.  border  of  Montenegro,  and  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Ribnitza,  35  miles  N.  of  Scutari.  On  the  close  of  the 
armistice  between  Montenegro  and  the  Porte  in  March  1877, 
Suleiman  Pasha  led  his  army  from  Nicksics  to  P.,  devastating 
the  little  principality.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Russians  in 
Bulmia  Suleiman  withdrew,  and  subsequently  P.  capitulated  to 
the  Montenegrins.     Pop.  750a 

Pod'iceps.    See  Grebe. 

Podiebrad  and  Kunstat,  Georg  von  Boczko,  king 
of  Bohemia,  bom  6th  April  1420,  was  the  son  of  Herant 
of  Kunstat  and  P.,  a  powerful  noble  of  the  Moravian  house 
of  Bemegg  and  Nidda,  which  had  emigrated  to  Bohemia. 
An  enthusiastic  Hussite,  of  Utraquist  (q.  v.)  views,  he  took 
part  from  1434  in  the  struggles  against  the  Taborites,  and 
gained  great  influence  in  Bohemia  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Emperor  Albrecht  II.  and  his  son  Ladislaus  (q.  v.).  After 
having  by  a  night  attack  upon  Prag,  in  September  1448, 
overpowered  the  Catholic  party,  he  was  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  the  kingdom  by  the  Emperor  Friedrich  III.,  and  in 
1452  was  confirmed  as  such  by  the  Bohemian  Diet.  After  the 
death  of  Ladislaus  in  1457  P,  was  chosen  king,  and  on  the 
7th  May  of  the  following  year  he  was  crowned  at  Prag.  He 
now  used  every  means  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  allav  the  rancour  of  religious  parties,  but  his  trimming  be- 
tween the  two  confessions  was  equally  distasteful  to  the  Catho- 
lic IxEirons  and  to  the  headstrong  Hussite  bishop  Rockicana. 
Unavailing  were  his  negotiations  (1459-61)  with  the  German 
Electors  to  make  him  king  of  Rome  and  administrator  of  the 
Empire  for  Friedrich  III.  Pope  Pius  II. 's  refusal  to 
ratify  the  *  Compactaten '  of  Prag  led  to  a  bitter  feud  with  P. 
The  latter  at  first  had  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he, 
through  his  son  Victorin,  had  freed  (1462)  when  held  prisoner 
by  his  own  brother  Albrecht  and  the  populace  of  Vienna.  But 
Pope  Paul  II.  havine  excommunicated  P.,  thet^atholic  nobility 
declared  against  the  king  at  Griinberg  in  Z465,  and  the  Emperor 
became  his  enemy.  In  vain  wiere  the  victories  P.  won  over  the 
'Herrenbund'  and  the  Bavarian  'Crusaders';  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  induced  P.'s  son-in-law,  Mathias  Corvmus  of 
Hungary,  to  join  his  enemies.  The  latter  having  (1469)  been 
proclaimed  king  at  Olmiitz  and  at  Breslau,  P.  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  him,  in  which  he  promised  him  the  succession  in 
Bohemia.  But  the  diet  chose  (February  147 1)  the  Polish  Prince 
Vladislav,  and  had  already  begun  negotiations  with  the  Pope 
for  confirming  the  election  wnen  P.  died,  22d  March  147 1. 
His  sons  Victorin  and  Heinrich  I.  were  the  Dukes  of  Munster- 
berg  and  Glatz,  and  his  three  daughters  were  married  to  Mathias 
of  Hungry,  Geoi]g  the  Courageous  of  Saxony,  and  Friedrich 
I.  of  Liegnitz.  See  Jordan,  jDas  Konigthum  Georgs  von  P. 
(Leips.  1 861) :  G.  Voigt,  Georg  von  Bohmen^  der  Hussitenkonig 
in  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift  (voL  xx.,  1861);  Dr.  A. 
Bacbmann,  Sohmen  und  seine  Nachbarldnder  unter  Georg  von 
P.,  1458-1461,  und  des  Konigs  Bewerbung  urn  die  Deutsche 
Krone  (Prag.  1877). 

Podium,  in  architecture,  a  low  wall  serving  as  a  continuous 
base  for  a  row  of  columns. 

Podooar'pus,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Taxacea,  and  found  in  Australasia,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Japan, 
Chili,  and  South  Africa,  but  more  especially  in  New  Zealand. 
P,  totara  b  a  New  Zealand  tree,  from  80  to  90  feet  high,  the 
timber  of  which  is  light,  touch,  and  durable,  suited  both  for 
shipbuilding  and  cabinet-mining.  The  Maoris  eat  the  fruit, 
which  is  succulent,  and  borne  on  a  fleshy  stalk  (whence  the 
name  P.),  and  use  the  bark  for  roofing  their  huts.  The  wood 
of  P,  cupressina,  a  native  of  lava  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
is  also  valuable,  and  takes  a  nigh  polish. 

Podolia  ('  Netherland ')  or  Kamenez,  a  government  of  W. 
Russia,  bounded  W.  by  Galicia,  N.  by  Volhynia,  E.  by  Kiev, 
S.E.  by  Kherson,  and  separated  on  the  S.  from  Bessarabia  by 
the  river  Dniester.  Area,  16,221  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871) 
h^ij^"^*    P.  is  a  hilly  plateau  cut  by  the  deep  valleys  of  the 
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Dniesler,  the  Bug,  and  iheir  tributiriea.  The  mild  climale  is 
favourable  lo  the  cuUivation  of  (he  vine,  melon,  and  mulberT, 
and  the  fertile,  well-walered  soil  yields  abundant  com.  The 
meadows  affoid  rich  pasturage,  and  bees  are  extensively  reared 
in  the  woods.  Com  and  cattle,  especially  oxen,  are  the  chief 
exports.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar. 
Trade  is  mostly  inihe  hands  of  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  195,000 
in  P.  The  greater  pari  of  the  population  are  Russniaks  or  Little 
Russians  (formerly  setfe),  the  nobility  are  of  Polish  extraction, 
and  the  official  class  Great  Russians.  Besides  these  there  are 
numerous  Rumanians,  Germans,  Armenians,  and  gipsies.  P. 
was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  Emj"'  "  ' "^ 


and  is  divided 
Podolsky. 
Podopbthal'i 


2  districts,  the  chief 


('stalk -eyed '),  a  division  of  higher  Crus- 
named  in  contradistinction  lo  the  Edriophthalmafa, 
or  those  in  which  the  eyes  are  sessile  or  unstalked.  The  P. 
include  the  two  orders  Stemapfda  (q.  v.)  and  Dicapeda  (q.  v.). 
In  both  the  eyes  are  supported  on  movable  stalks  or  peduncles. 
The  eyes  of  a  crab  or  lobster  exhibit  the  typical  conformation  of 
these  oi^ans  in  the  P.  A  carapace  is  always  present  in  this  group. 
PodophyU'tim  is  a  genus  of  Birlieraiea.  P.  ptttatxim,  or 
'  May  Apple '  of  the  Unijed  States  and  Canada,  is  a  common 
plant  of  damp  shady 
woods,  sending  up  from 
its  thick  creeping  root* 
stock  large,  shield-like, 
lobed  leaves,  and  white 

■which  succeed  yellowish 
fruits,  resembling  a 
small  lemon,  containing 
an  acid  but  mawkish 
ediblepulp.  Theleaves 
possess  narcotic  and 
poisonous  properties. 
It  is  from  the  root-stock 
that  the  resin  called 
pudopkyliitt  is  prepared. 
P.Enuidifi\SQxA'jrA'M.t 
species,  occurs  between 
60CO  and  14,000  feel  on 

the  Himalaya.    It  pro- 


Ftiepkyllum  /il/alhm. 


bably  haa  the  same  qualitiei  as  the  above. 

Medicinal  Prapcrlies  of  Piidi,phyllin.—ki:zaiX\R%  to  the  in- 
vestigalions  of  Drs.  Snow,  Percy,  and  Anslie,  P,  acts  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  by  being  ab. 
sorbed,  as  its  application  to  an  ulcer  is  followed  by  its  specific 
effects.  P.  is  supposed  by  some  to  act  specially  on  the  liver,  as 
the  administration  of  la^e  doses  is  followed  by  the  free  discharge 
of  bile;  butlhisresultseems  to  depend  upon  the  intense  duodenal 
irritation  rather  than  on  the  direct  action  of  the  drug  on  the 
liver.  P.  is  an  active  cathartic,  useful  in  cases  where  brisk  pur- 
ging is  required;  and  is  used  in  place  of  calomel  as  acholagogue. 
The  dose  of  the  resin  is  J  10  J  of  1  grain,  and  it  may  Ik  pre- 
scribed  with  aloes  and  soap. 

Podoso'miita.    See  Pantopoda. 

Fodu'ro,  a  typical  genus  of  lower  or  Amelaielie  insects 
represented  by  the  various  species  of  'spring-tails,'  They 
belong  to  the  order  T/iyianura,  in  which  the  tip  of  the  abdomen 
is  provided  with  filaments,  by  the  elasticity  of  which  Ihcy  are 
enabled  (o  take  leaps  of  considerable  extent  The  body  is 
covered  with  delicate  scales,  which  are  used  as  lest  objects  for 
(he  microscope,  on  account  of  the  lines  or  itrii  with  which  they 
Bie  marked.  The  species  of  P.  occur  amongst  moss,  in  damp 
cellars,  and  in  like  situations.  Tliey  have  no  wings,  and  they 
do  not  undergo  a  '  metamorphosis.' 

Eo«,  Edgar  Allan,  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  igth  February 
1809.  His  father,  David  P.,  the  fourth  son  of  Geneial  David  P., 
eloped  al  Ihe  age  of  eighteen  with  Eliiabelh  Arnold,  a  beautiful 
English  actress,  and  went  on  Ihe  stage.  After  some  years,  how- 
ever.  General  P.,  who  had  disowned  his  son,  received  him  back 
to  his  home  along  with  his  wife-  The  young  couple,  however,  did 
not  survive  long  to  enjoy  ihcir  changed  circumstances.  They 
died  within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another  of  consumption,  leaving 
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three  children,  Henry,  Edgar,  and  Rosalie.  Edgar  was  adopted 
by  a  Mr.  Allan,  a  wealthy  and  childless  mill-owner.  In  his  new 
home  he  received  a  g^cat  deal  of  pelting  without  much  true 
parental  care,  and  this  seems  to  have  developed  in  him  a  way- 
wardness lo  which  he  was  naturally  prone.  In  1S16  Mr.  Allan 
took  him  to  England,  and  placed  him  at  the  Manor-Iloose 
School  in  Church  Street,  Stoke-Newingion,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years  and  a  half.  In  iSzi  he  was  recalled  home, 
and  placed  at  an  academy  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  While  at 
school  here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Helen  Slanoard, 
mother  of  one  of  his  class-mates.  This  noble-hearted  but 
unfortunate  lady  having  gained  the  heart  of  the  orphan  boy 
with  a  few  kind  words,  became  the  con&dant  of  all  his  sorrows. 
When  she  died  not  long  afterwards,  F.  could  not  at  fir^t 
realise  his  loss,  and  for  months  used  lo  visit  the  grave  of  his 
friend  nightly.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
influence  which  those  lonely  vigils  amidst  the  weird  sights 
and  sounds  o(  a  churchy.ird  exercised  in  moulding  the  peculiar 
character  which  his  genius  atteiwards  eihibiled.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  February  1836,  when  not  quite 
seventeen.  Here  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1S27  his 
enthusiasm  was  roused  by  the  heroic  stru^les  of  the  Greeks 
to  achieve  their  independence,  and  he  determined  to  go 
Gicece  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  He  was  absent  m< 
than  a  year  ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  travels.  He  returr 
to  America  in  1E29,  where  he  published  his  tiisC  volume  under 
Ihe  title  Al  Aaraaff,  Tamerlaiu,  and  Othtr  Poems.  Through 
(he  influence  of  Mr.  Allan  he  now  obtained  admission  as  a  cadet 
to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  but  was  dismissed  the 
service  'for  neglect  of  duly.'  Just  before  this  took  place  (1831) 
he  issued  an  enlaiged  collection  of  his  poems  under  the  title  of 
Poems  by  Edgar  A.  Pa/.  On  leaving  West  Point,  P.  resided  for 
some  time  with  his  adopted  father,  and  became  engaged  lo  Miss 
Royster.  This  match,  however,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Allan,  uid 
a  violent  quarrel  having  taken  pUce  between  him  and  P.,  (he 
latter  left  the  house  never  lo  letum.  Nothing  is  known  of  hii 
movements  until  1S33,  when  he  is  found  at  B^limore  competing 
for  prizes  offered  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Saturday  VisUor  for 
the  best  prose  story  and  ihe  best  poem.  His  tale,  MS.  found 
in  a  Battle,  and  his  poem,  The  Coliseum,  gained  for  him  both 
priies,  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  judges,  secured  P.  employ- 
ment on  the  Seiilhem  Literary  Messenger,  for  which  he  wrole 
some  of  his  best  tales.  In  1836  he  married  his  cousin  Virginia 
Clemm,  who  was  very  young  and  of  great  beauty.  Neil  year 
he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Quarterly  Review, 
but  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  be- 
came connected  with  Gra/iant's  Magatini,  In  1S39  a  coUectioo 
of  his  best  stories  appeared  under  iTie  title  Tales  efthe  Arabtsque 
and  Grotesque.  In  1843  he  gained  a  (lOo  priie  with  his  lale 
of  The  Gold.Pug,  He  removed  in  the  following  year  lo  New 
York,  u'heic  he  contributed  to  various  periodicals.  His  poetical 
masterpiece,  The  Kaveit,  first  appeared  in  CoUon'i  Americam 
Keoieai  for  February  1845,  with  Ihe  signature  '  Quaries."  In  a  few 
weeks  it  had  been  reprinted  in  almost  every  magazine  in  Ihellnilcd 
Slates,  and  its  author  found  himself  the  literary  lion  of  the  season. 
But  the  illness  of  his  wife  was  now  distracting  his  thoughts,  and 
next  summer  he  removed  with  her  to  a  cottage  at  Foidham,  near 
New  York,  where  she  died  in  1847,  In  184.9  P.  revisited  Rich- 
mond, and  spent  two  or  three  months  there  in  literaiy  work.  It 
is  said  he  became  engaged  to  his  early  love,  now  a  widow  wicli 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Shelton.  On  the  41)1  ol  October  he  left  the 
(own  by  train  for  Fordliam.  Before  his  departure  be  had  com- 
plained of  feeling  ill,  and  left  the  train  at  Baltimore,  where  he 
was  discovered  some  hours  later  lying  in  the  street  insensible  I 
from  inflammation  of  the  brain.  He  was  conveyed  lo  the  hos-  , 
pital,  whcte  he  expired  on  Sunday,  7th  October  1849.  In  llie  I 
whole  annals  of  unfortunate  genius  there  is  no  case  in  which 
wilful  perversion  of  fact  has  made  such  havoc  of  an  author's  1 
reputation  as  in  that  of  P.  It  was  his  unitjue  misfortune  lo  . 
have  in  his  first  biographer  R.  W.  Griswold,  an  enemy  u  I 
malignant  as  he  was  unscrupulous.  Having  obtained  from  the 
deceased  author's  relatives  the  charge  of  editing  his  works.  Oris-  ' 
wold  prefaced  bis  edition  with  a  so-called  Memmr,  in  which  he  ' 
gratified  a  Jong*standing  enmity  by  heaping  every  species  of  vili* 
ficalinn,  often  explicit,  but  oftener  insinuated,  upon  its  subject.  1 
For  thirty  years  this  elaborate  libel  upon  Ihe  poet's  memory  has  I 
been  reprinted  along  with  his  works,  and  lias  formed  the  basis 
of  almost  every  eslimale  of  his  character  made  in  American,     | 
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Englxsh,  and  Continental  works  of  reference.  The  honoar  of 
gTving^  to  the  world  the  first  fair  account  of  P.'s  \\it  is  due  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram,  in  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  Black's  edition. 
No  doubt,  even  when  we  subtract  Griswold's  fictions,  there  is 
much  in  the  weird  and  joyless  career  of  P.  which  is  mysterious. 
P.'s  genius  was  altogether  of  an  abnormal  character,  delighting 
in  the  wonderful,  the  ghastly,  and  the  supematuraL  His  unap- 
proachable skill  in  sjoalvsis  and  his  varied  lore  enabled  him 
to  work  out  his  tales  with  a  realistic  force  and  an  elaborate  and 
subtle  detail  which  convince  the  reader  in  spite  of  himself  that 
he  is  perusing  a  sober  record  of  fact.  The  most  remarkable 
of  P.*s  productions  are  The  Gold-Bug^  Hans  P/buU,  A  Descent 
into  the  Maelstrom^  I4ffeia^  The  Facts  in.  the  Case  of  M,  Valde* 
mar^  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  Wiiliam  Wilson,  and  The 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  His  poetry,  which  fills  but  one 
small  volume^  displays  with  the  same  prdference  for  abnormal 
themes  an  intensity  of  thonght  and  feeling,  a  subtlety  of  rhythm, 
and  a  perfection  of  technique  that  no  other  American  poet  has 
equalled.  Some  of  his  pieces,  such  as  The  Raven,  The  Bells, 
and  Annabel  Lee,  are  unique  in  literature.  The  best  and  only 
complete  edition  of  P.'s  works  is  that  referred  to  above  (4  vols. 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edin.  1874). 

Poerio,  Oarlo,  Baron,  son  of  a  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Naples, 
April  1803.  Up  to  1848  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Neapolitan 
struggle  for  freedom.  In  1 848,  when  the  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed, he  became  first  prefect  of  police,  and  next  minister  of 
public  instruction.  On  the  re-estabHshment  of  the  Bourbon 
tyranny,  P.  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  being  a  leader  in  the 
secret  society  of  the  Unita  Italianet,  The  sufferings  of  P.,  and 
many  other  Liberals  imprisoned  with  him,  were  exposed  in 
letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Aberdeen  (1850-51).  P.  was 
sentenced  to  24  vears'  imprisonment  in  chains,  and  suffered 
part  of  this  punishment  at  Nisida,  Ischia,  and  Monte* Sarchia. 
In  1859  he  and  sixty  other  prisoners  were  embarked  on  board  an 
Amencan  vessel  for  New  York.  The  exiles  obtained  possession 
of  the  vessel  and  ran  her  into  Cork  harbour.  He  soon  returned 
to  Italy,  and  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  first  Italian  Parliament, 
and  became  a  vice-president  of  that  Parliament  in  x86l.  He 
died  at  Florence,  April  28,  1867. 

Poet-Laureate.    See  Lauksatb,  Poet. 

Po'etry  (lit  'creation,'  from  Qt,poied,  *1  make*)  has  been 
defined  by  two  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers,  Aristotle  and 
Bacon,  not  in  itsdf  but  by  its  accidents,  the  former  layins  stress 
on  the  fact  that  it  b  initiative  and  truthful,  the  latter  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  feigned  or  creative ;  the  one  holding  that  it  produces 
the  pleasure  of  a  truth,  the  oUier  that  of  a  lie.  Simonides  makes 
P.  merely  *  word-painting.'  Among  the  modems,  Johnson  calls 
It  '  metrical  composition,  and  that  which  pleases  by  '  exhibiting 
an  idea  more  grateful  to  the  mind  than  things  themselves  afford/ 
Whately  calls  it  *  elegant  and  decorated  language  in  verse,'  and 
Masson  'creation  and  imagery  in  verse' — definitions  that  deal  with 
the  form  to  the  exclusion  of  the  essence,  and  take  no  account  of 
such  compositions  as  the  Book  of  Job  or  Canticles.  As  colour 
is  not  essential  to  a  picture,  so  neither  is  metre,  alliteration,  or 
rhyme  to  a  poem ;  they  are  simply  means  employed  \>y  the  poet  as 
those  best  suited  to  produce  an  illusion  on  the  imagination.  A 
truer,  because  wider,  definition  of  P.  is  Aytoun*s,  as '  the  art 
which  has  for  its  object  the  creation  of  inteUectual  pleasures  by 
means  of  imaginative  and  passionate  language,  and  language 

CeraUy,  though  not  necessarily,  formed  into  regular  numbers.' 
ier  Uieir  various  heads  will  be  found  Epic  P.,  with  its  kin- 
dred forms  the  ballad ;  pastoral  and  heroic  verse ;  the  Drama ; 
the  Lyric,  to  which  belong  the  song,  sonnet,  ode,  elegy,  hymn, 
anthem,  &c. ;  the  Satire ;  and  lastly.  Didactic  P.  See  Zimmer- 
mann's  GeschichU  der  Poesie  alter  Volker  (Stuttg.  1847) ;  DaUas' 
Poetics:  an  Essay  en  P,  (1852);  Shairp's  Stttdies  in  P,  and 
Philosophy  (1868),  and  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature  (1877) ; 
and  Doyle's  Lectures  on  P.  (1869). 

POgge  {Aspidophorus),  the  name  given  to  more  than  one  spe- 
I  cies  of  Teleostean  fishes  belonging  to  the  Gurnard  group.  A  well- 
known  example  is  the  A,  eataphractus,  known  as  the  P.,  and 
also  as  the  Lyrie,  or  Armed  Bullhead,  the  Sea-potfcher  and 
Noble.  Its  body  is  invested  by  hard,  homy,  or  bony  scales 
resembling  those  of  the  ganoid  type,  and  the  head,  gill-covers, 
ikc^  are  armed  with  spines.  The  colour  is  a  gre^h- white  varied 
with  brown,  and  the  average  length  is  about  6  inches. 


Po^gen'dorfll  Jofaann  Ofaxistiaa,  a  celebrated  German 
physicist,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  December  29,  1796.  In  1812 
he  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  Hamburg,  but,  after  two 
years'  service  as  an  assistant  apothecary  in  Itzehoe,  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  a  purely  scientific  career,  and  in  1820 
became  a  student  at  Berlin,  where  his  diligence  and  talents 
secured  him  many  friends.  In  1 824  Professor  Gilbert  of  Leipsic, 
the  editor  of  the  Annalen  der  Physih,  died.  This  scientific  journal 
was  bought  up  by  J.  A.  Barth,  and  under  the  editorship  of  P. 
began  to  appear  tiie  Annalen  der  Physih  und  Chemie,  wnich  for 
more  than  half  a  century  were  known  over  the  whole  scientific 
world  as  P.  's  Annalen*  In  1 830  he  became  professor  in  Leipsic, 
in  1834  was  created  honorary  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Extra* 
ordinary  Professor  by  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1839,  and  was  besides 
the  recipient  of  various  scientific  and  academic  honours  from  his 
own  and  other  nations.  In  February  1874,  a  jubilee  feast, 
in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  editorship  of  the 
Annalen,  was  instituted.  P.  continued  to  be  editor  lor  three 
years  later  till  his  death,  which  took  place  January  24,  1877. 
He  published  numerous  papers  on  physical  and  chemical 
subjects,  and  was  besides  the  author  of  Handworterhuch  der 
reinen  und  angewandten  Chemie  (1836);  Lebenslinien  zur  Ge^ 
sehichte  der  Exakten  Wissenschaften  (1853) ;  and  Bio/frafhisch- 
Litterarisches  Handworterhuch  Mur  GeschichtederExahten  IVissen' 
schaften  (2  vols.  1863).  It  is  not,  however,  as  an  original 
investigator  that  P.  will  hold  a  place  in  the  history  of  science, 
but  raUier  as  the  first  editor  of  the  Annalen,  in  which  have  been 
published  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  ex- 
perimental science.  See  Annalen  der  Physih  und  Chemie  (Band 
dx.  Na  4,  1877). 

Pog^'nias,  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  including  forms 
known  as  the  'Drumfishes,'  from  the  grunting  noises  they  are 
capable  of  emitting.  The  P,  chromis,  or  'Bearded  Dramfish,' 
is  a  familiar  species  occurring  off  the  coasts  of  N.  America.  It 
has  two  dorsal  fins ;  its  mouth  has  numerous  filaments  and  ten- 
tacles ;  and  the  colour  is  a  brownish-grey. 

Poin'ding  is  the  Scotch  law  of  Diligence  (q.  v.),  by  which 
creditor  seizes  the  property  of  his  debtor  in  satisfaction  of  the 
debt  P.  is  either  real  or  personal.  Real  P.  proceeds  on  debita 
fimdi  (see  Debitum  Fundi),  and  it  affects  the  movables  on 
the  lands  to  which  the  debt  attaches.  Personal  P.  is  used  by 
creditors  in  ordinary  personal  obligations,  and  affects  the  debtor's 
movable  goods  and  effects.  There  is  a  third  mode  of  attach- 
ment, wluch  has  also  been  termed  poinding,  by  which  cattle 
found  trespassing  are  detained  until  their  owner  makes  good  any 
injury  tbey  have  done.  The  similar  term  of  English  law  is  Dis* 
tress  (q.  v.). 

Point,  in  heraldry,  a  charge  of  a  Chevron  (a.  v.)  shape. 
Issuing  from  the  dexter  and  sinister  base  of  the  Shield  (q.  v. ), 
and  tapering  to  the  Fesse  (q.  v.)  point.  It  occurs  in  the  arms 
of  Hanover,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  royal  arms  of  England 
from  17 14  to  1837. 

Point  de  Oalle  (Fr.,  commonly  called  only  Galle,  Ind. 
gaila, '  a  rock '),  the  second  largest  town  and  a  thriving  seaport 
m  the  extreme  S.  W.  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  a  bold  promontory. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  namely  the  white-town,  grouped  round 
the  citadel,  and  the  native  quarter,  interspersed  with  gardens. 
The  climate  is  healthier  than  that  of  Colombo  or  Trincomali, 
and  the  harbour,  though  small,  is  safe  and  accessible  at  all 
seasons.  P.  is  of  great  commercial  importance  as  a  calling 
station  for  all  steanuhips  on  their  way  to  and  from  Calcutta, 
Rangoon,  Penang,  Singapore,  China,  and  the  Malay  archipelago. 
The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  cinnamon,  Peruvian  bark,  and  arak. 
The  natives  are  skilled  workers  in  gold  and  silver.  Pop.  (1871) 
47f954*  P*  ^^  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  1518.  It  is  now 
(1878)  connected  by  telegraph  with  the  other  towns  of  the  island. 

Pointe-2i-Pitre,  the  chief  town  of  the  division  Grand  Terre 
in  the  French  island  of  Guadaloupe,  on  the  Petit  Cul-de-Sac, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Basse  Terre.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  carries  on  an  active  export  trade  in  sugar,  rum,  coffee^ 
tobacco,  &c.    Pop.  15,000. 

Pointed  Architeoture.    See  Gothic  Ajlchitecturx. 

Poin'ter,  a  variety  of  the  Dog  (q.  v.),  so  named  from  its  habit 
of  '  pointing '  at  game ;  that  is,  when  a  bird  is  scented,  the  dog 
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suddenly  stops,  fixing  his  body  and  limbs,  even  the  tail  being 
kept  rigid,  and  the  whole  attitude  indicative  of  watchful  silence. 
These  qualities  doubtless  originated  in  the  natural  stealthy 
manner  m  which  carnivorous  animals  at  large  approach  the  prey, 
strengthened  by  selection  and  the  effects  of  habit.  The  English 
P.  is  much  lighter  than  the  Spanish  breed.  It  has  a  wide  and 
moderately  large  head,  a  broad  muzzle,  the  lips  or  *  flews '  not 
being  over- pendant,  and  the  tail  tapering  to  a  point.  The  colour 
is  white,  usually  varied  with  black  or  liver  tint 

Poisoning,  Secret,  is  a  mode  of  taking  away  life  by 
poisons  administered  in  such  small  doses,  and,  consequently,  so 
slow  in  their  operation,  that  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  victims 
closely  resembles  the  effects  of  disease  or  the  gradual  decay  of 
nature.  Wilful  poisoning  is  generally  secret,  as  the  murderer 
wishes  to  conceal  his  crime ;  but  the  term  S.  P.  usually  refers 
to  instances  in  which  murder  by  the  administration  of  poisons 
is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  embracing  a  number  of  victims, 
and  extending  over  a  series  of  years.  S.  P.  has  been  carried  on 
in  all  ages,  and  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  practice  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  although  much  romance  and  mystery 
is  intermingled  with  the  accounts.  In  the  myth  of  Hercules, 
the  hero  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  poisoned  robe.  It 
was  the  fate  of  prominent  public  men  to  have  numerous  rivals 
and  bitter  enemies,  and  when  such  persons  died  suddenly  their 
death  was  often  ascribed  to  S.  P.  The  preparation  and  dis- 
pensing of  poisons  seem  to  have  been  a  special  branch  of  study 
amongst  those  who  professed  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  magic, 
or  astrology ;  and  many  of  them  realised  large  sums  of  money 
by  the  sale  of  their  preparations,  or  of  the  secret  of  their  com- 
position. Though  chiefly  practised  in  Italy  and  France,  every 
country  in  Europe  can  furnish  evidence  of  a  familiarity  with  this 
pestilent  art.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  2 1st  year  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  reign,  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  S.  P.  to  be  high 
treason,  and  sentencing  those  who  were  found  guilty  of  it  to  be 
boiled  to  death.  From  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion  down 
to  the  17th  c,  Italian  history  is  full  of  instances  of  S.  P.,  which 
show  that  poison  was  the  favourite  weapon  of  both  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed.  The  Borgias,  who  are  generally  singled  out 
and  held  up  to  the  horror  and  detestation  of  mankind  on  account 
of  their  numerous  and  systematic  murders  by  S.  P.,  seem  to  have 
merely  practised  the  art  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  their 
neighbours. 

Prior  to  1648,  S.  P.  became  so  common  that  the  Catholic  clei]gy 
found  themselves  bound  to  acquaint  Pope  Alexander  VII.  with 
the  extent  of  the  practice ;  and  it  was  found  on  investigation 
that  a  secret  society  of  young  matrons  met  at  the  house  of  a 
reputed  witch  and  fortune-teller,  Hieronyma  Spara  by  name,  who 
supplied  them  with  a  slow  poison,  clear,  tasteless,  and  limpid, 
and  of  strength  sufficient  to  destroy  life  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
week,  month,  or  of  such  time  as  the  purchaser  desired.  The 
'  wonderful  elixir '  compounded  by  La  Spara  had  the  effect  of 
dissolving,  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  husbands,  most  of 
the  unhappy  marriages  in  Rome  ;  and  for  a  number  of  years  it 
was  found  that  young  widows  were  extraordinarily  abundant,  a 
large  number  of  unsuspecting  victims  having  perished.  The 
proceedings  were,  however,  ultimately  brought  to  light,  and  La 
Spara  and  thirteen  of  her  companions  were  hanged,  a  large 
number  were  whipped,  half  nakea,  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  several  ladies  of  high  rank  suffered  fines  and  banishment. 
A  similar  organisation  afterwards  existed  at  Naples,  headed  by 
an  old  woman  named  Toffana,  who  prepared  a  poison  similar  to 
that  of  La  Spara,  and  sold  it  under  the  name  of  Acquetta,  In 
order  to  elude  discovery,  it  was  named  '  Manna  of  St.  Nicola  of 
6ari,'  the  name  of  the  renowned  miraculous  oil  of  St.  Nicola. 
By  means  of  this  poison  more  than  600  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  deprived  of  life  ;  but  Toffana  was  at  length  seized,  tried, 
and  strangled  in  17 19,  and  from  this  date  S.  P.  gradually  de- 
clined in  Italy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  the  custom  became  prevalent 
in  France,  the  victims  being,  as  in  Italy,  the  husbands ;  and  the 
disclosures  were  first  made  by  the  clergy.  Two  Italians,  named 
Exili  and  Glaser,  who  were  suspected  to  have  been  the  manu- 
facturers and  vendors  of  the  poison,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastile.  Glaser  died  in  prison,  but  Exili  communicated  his 
secret  to  a  fellow-prisoner,  named  St.  Croix,  who,  after  his  re- 
lease from  prison,  made  use  of  his  knowledge  by  compounding 
the  celebrated  poison  known  as  '  Succe^sion  Powder.'     St.  Croix 
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had  many  pupils,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  men  of  high  rank, 
position,  and  influence,  so  that  S.  P.  became  fashionable ;  the 
prisons  teemed  with  suspected  criminals,  and  the  'Chambre 
Ardente '  was  instituted  for  the  special  purpose  of  trying  these 
offenders.  In  Paris,  the  trade  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  two 
women,  named  Lavoisin  and  Lavigoreux,  ostensibly  midwives 
and  fortune-tellers.  Their  houses  were  frequented  by  ladies  of 
all  classes,  some  for  curiosity,  but  the  greater  number  for  the 
purchase  of  poison  and  instruction  regarding  the  mode  of  admin- 
istration. The  two  women  were  at  last  discovered,  tried,  and 
condemned,  and  were  burned  in  the  Place  de  Grive,  22d  Feb- 
ruary 1680,  and  about  50  of  their  accomplices  were  hanged  in 
various  cities  of  France.  Notwithstanding  these  executions,  the 
practice  continued  to  prevail  for  several  years,  owing  to  the  high 
rank  of  many  of  the  offenders,  and  more  than  100  persons  died 
at  the  stake  or  on  the  gallows  before  such  crimes  were  suppressed 
in  France. 

Since  the  periods  mentioned,  S.  P.  has  not  prevailed  to  any 
great  extent  m  Europe,  but  isolated  cases  have  occurred.  A 
German  female,  named  Zwanziger,  while  serving  as  a  house* 
keeper  in  various  families  in  the  territory  of  Bayreuth,  in  Bavaria, 
during  the  years  1808  and  1809,  administered  poison  to  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  individuals  in  the  course  of  nine  months,  three  of 
whom  died ;  and  Gottfried,  a  woman  in  affluent  circumstances 
and  of  good  position  in  the  town  of  Bremen,  pursued  her  criminal 
career  for  fifteen  years  imdiscovered,  and  when  detected  in  1828 
had  poisoned  fourteen  persons,  and  administered  poison  unsuccess- 
fully to  several  others  from  the  mere  gratification  of  a  malevolent 
temper,  or  the  removal  of  supposed  obstacles  to  her  matrimonial 
schemes. 

It  is  generally  supposed  by  those  unacquainted  with  such 
subjects  that  the  actors  in  such  dramas  were  acquainted  with 
certain  virulent  poisons  unknown  to  modem  toxicologists,  which 
would  take  effect  after  the  lapse  of  a  definite  and  often  remote 
interval;  but  Sir  Robert  Christison  remarks: — 'With  regard 
to  the  noted  instances  of  S.  P.  which  occurred  towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  c.  in  Italy  and  France,  it  is  plain  to  every  modem 
toxicologist,  from  the  only  certain  knowledge  handed  down  to 
us  of  these  events,  that  the  actors  in  them  owed  their  success 
rather  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age  than  to  their  own  dexterity. 
And  as  to  the  refined  secrets  believed  to  have  been  possessed  by 
them,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  although  we  are  now  acquainted 
with  ten  times  as  many  and  ten  times  as  subtle  poisons  as  were 
known  in  those  days,  yet  none  exist  which  are  endowed  with 
the  hidden  qualities  once  so  universally  dreaded.'  See  Sir  R. 
Christison's  A  Treatise  on  Poisons  (Edin.  1829 ;  4th  ed.  1845). 

Poisons.  A  poison  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  substance 
which,  when  administered  in  small  qttantity,  is  capable  of  acting 
deleteriously  on  the  body ;  and,  in  popular  language,  it  is  applied 
to  those  substances  only  which  destroy  life  in  small  doses ;  but 
this  definition  is  too  limited  for  the  purposes  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, for  some  substances  have  not  been  known  to  act  as 
P.  except  when  taken  in  large  doses.  In  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view,  whether  a  man  dies  from  the  effect  of  a  small  dose  of 
arsenic  or  from  a  large  dose  of  nitre,  the  responsibility  of  the 
person  who  criminally  administers  the  substance  is  the  same, 
the  result  is  the  same,  and  the  quantity  required  to  kill  cannot 
be  made  a  ground  for  distinguishing  a  poisonous  from  a  non- 
poisonous  substance.  Dr.  Taylor  says :  *  Perhaps  the  mo>t 
comprehensive  definition  which  can  be  suggested  is  this  :  a 
poison  is  a  substance  which,  when  taken  internally,  is  capable 
of  destroying  life  without  acting  mechanically  on  the  system  ;  * 
but  this  definition  does  not  comprehend  those  substances  which 
act  as  P.  by  absorption  when  applied  either  to  the  skin  or  to  am 
abraded  surface.  It  is  usually  considered  that  a  medicine  in  a 
large  dose  is  a  poison,  and  that  a  poison  in  a  small  dose  is  a. 
medicine ;  but  the  medicinal  or  poisonous  effects  of  such  sub* 
stances  may  depend  not  so  mucn  upon  the  quantity  t.iken  as 
upon  the  frequency  and  length  of  time  it  has  been  administered. 
According  to  law,  the  substance  administered  nuy  not  be  & 
poison  in  the  medical  signification  of  the  term,  and  it  may  not 
be  popularly  considered  as  such  ;  yet,  when  taken,  it  may  be 
destructive  to  life — such  as  powdered  glass,  iron- filings,  sponge, 
pins  and  needles,  &c. 

Classification  of  P, — P.  have  been  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  their  mode  of  action  on  the  system — namely,  Irri- 
lants,  Narcotics,  and  Narcotico-Irrita:Us.     The  irritants,  whea 
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taken  in  ordinary  doses,  speedily  occasion  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  usually  accompanied  with  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
the  effects  of  the  poison  being  chiefly  manifested  on  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  wnidv.  they  irritate  and  inflame,  and  hence  their 
designation.  Some  irritants  do  not  possess  any  corrosive  action, 
such  as  arsenic,  the  poisonous  salts  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lead, 
cantharides,  &&,  and  these  are  often  called  pure  irritants,  as 
they  do  not  exert  any  destructive  chemical  action  on  the  tissues 
with  which  they  come  in  contact  Many  substances,  however, 
belonging  to  this  class  of  P.,  possess  corrosive  properties,  such 
as  the  strong  mineral  adds,  caustic  alkalies,  bromine,  corrosive 
sublimate,  &c.,  and  the  act  of  swallowing  them  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  acrid  and  burning  taste,  extending  from  the  mouth 
down  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach.  The  action  of  the  purely 
irritant  P.  is  generally  more  slowly  manifested  than  that  of  the 
corrosive  P.,  the  symptoms  rarely  showing  themselves  until  at 
least  half  an  hour  has  elapsed  from  the  time  that  the  poison  has 
been  swallowed ;  while  the  action  of  corrosive  P.  is  generally 
manifested  immediately,  as  mere  contact  produces  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  tissue,  the  corrosion  being  due  to  a  decided  chemical 
action.  The  groUer  number  of  irritant  P.  belong  to  the  mineral 
kingdom,  though  a  few  are  derived  from  the  animal  and  v^* 
table  kii^doms,  and  thev  may  be  divided  into  the  non-metallic 
and  metaUic  irritants.  The  narcotics  and  the  narcotico-irritants 
have  their  operation  confined  chiefly  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  and  their  action  is  generally  manifested  by  headache, 
giddiness,  paralysis,  stupor,  and  sometimes  by  convulsions. 
The  pure  narcotics  neither  irritate  nor  inflame  the  stomach  and 
bowels  ;  thqr  are  few  in  number,  and  belong  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  narcotico-irritants  are  spinal  and  cerebrospinal  P., 
and  have,  as  their  name  implies,  a  compound  action,  lliey  give 
rise  to  vomiting  and  purging  like  irritants,  and  subsequently  pro- 
duce stupor,  coma,  paralysis,  and  convulsions  from  their  action  on 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  This  class  of  P.  is  very  numerous, 
embracing  a  large  number  of  well-known  vegetable  substances. 

Irritant  P.  are  divided  into  four  gronp»— £e  non-metallic,  the 
metalloids,  the  metallic,  and  those  of^an  organic  nature,  i  f., 
derived  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  kin^oms.  The  non- 
metallic  irritants  comprise  the  mineral  acids^  as  sulphuric  acid 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  acid  or  acjuafortis,  and  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  vegetable  acids,  as  oxalic  aad,  binoxalate  of  potash,  tartaric 
add,  and  acetic  add  or  common  vinegar ;  the  alkalies,  as  potash, 
soda,  and  their  carbonates,  ammonia  and  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  metallic  irritant  P.  comprise  arsenic,  arseni- 
ous  add,  snlphurets  of  arsenic,  and  other  compounds,  cor- 
rosive sublimate  or  perchloride  of  mercury,  calomel,  white 
and  red  precipitates,  sulphurets  of  mercury,  cyanide  of  mercury, 
peroxides  and  nitrates  ox  mercury,  lead,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  copper  and  other  adts  of  copper,  arsenite  of  copper  or  Sdieele's 
green,  tartarised  antimony  or  tartar  emetic,  chloride  of  antimony, 
salphate  and  chloride  ot  zinc,  carbonate  of  zinc,  preparations 
of  tin,  silver,  gold,  iron,  bismuth,  chrome^  and  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  vegetable  irritant  P.  are  very  numerous  as  a  class ; 
bat  the  more  important  are  idoes,  colocynth,  gamboge,  jalap, 
scammony,  savin,  croton  oil,  castor  seeds,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil 
of  tar,  darnel,  ergot  of  rye,  carob  or  locust  bean,  cantharides, 
and  poisonous  food,  as  nsh,  mussels,  salmon,  cheese,  sausages, 
and  diseased  flesh  of  animals. 

The  principal  narcotic  or  cerebral  P.  are  opium  and  its 
compounds,  as  Godfre3r's  cordial,  Dalby's  carminative,  par^;oric 
elixir,  Dover's  powder,  morphia  and  its  salts,  black  drop,  sedative 
solution,  prussic  add,  bitter  almonds,  noyau,  cyanide  of  potas- 
siom,  hyoscyamus  niger,  lactuca  virosa  and  sativa,  lettuce  opium, 
soianum  dulcamara  and  nigrum,  camphor,  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  amylene.  The  more  important  spinal  and  cerebro- 
spinal P.  are  nux  vomica,  strychnia,  colchicum,  white  hellebore, 
digitalis,  conium  macnlatum,  oenanthe  crocata,  datura  stra- 
monium, aconite,  deadly  nightshade,  tobacco,  lobelia,  cocculus 
indicns,  laburnum,  mushrooms,  yew,  and  privet. 

In  aU  cases  of  poisoning  the  first  indication  is  to  empty  the 
stomach,  which  may  be  done  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  a  feather; 
or  by  the  administration  of  copious  draughts  of  tepid  water,  to 
which  mustard  may  be  added,  or  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
some  other  emetic  As  antidotes  for  the  mineral  acids,  chalk  or 
magnesia  in  water  or  milk  should  be  given  freely ;  for  the  alka- 
lies and  their  carbonates,  vinegar  or  lime-juice  and  water,  and 
afterwards  milk,  should  be  given ;  for  oxalic  acid,  chalk  or  mag- 
nesia in  water,  so  as  to  form  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  or 


magnesia ;  for  arsenic  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  demul- 
cent fluids  such  as  flour  and  water,  and  milk  ;  for  corrosive  sub- 
limate, the  white  of  egg,  which  forms  an  insoluble  inert  mass  ; 
for  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  dissolved 
in  water  ;  for  tartarised  antimony,  the  decoction  of  bark  or  gall- 
nuts  ;  for  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts, 
which  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  sulphate.  In  cases  of  poison- 
ing from  noxious  gases,  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  patient  should 
be  at  once  removed  to  the  free  open  air,  aiter  which  artifidal 
respiration  should  be  had  recourse  ta  Where  there  is  heat  of 
skin,  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  the  head  and  spine ;  but  if 
the  surface  be  cold,  a  warm  bath  should  be  employed.  Both 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  act  as  powerful  narcotic  P. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  appears  to  act  as  a  narcotic  poison 
when  concentrated,  but  like  a  narcotic  irritant  when  much 
diluted  with  air.  Many  of  the  gases,  chiefly  produced  during 
chemical  investigations,  are  highly  poisonous,  as  arseniuretted 
hydrogen,  caco^l,  &c 

In  addidon  to  the  above  enumerated  P.,  there  are  many  that 
affect  the  system  by  direct  introduction  into  the  drculation, 
throu^  a  puncture,  or  abrasion,  or  by  alworption ;  and  while 
some  r.,  derived  from  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms, act  as  efficiently  if  introduced  into  the  stomach,  there  are 
some  P.  which  act  only  by  direct  introduction  into  the 
blood,  and  are  inert  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  such 
as  P.  derived  from  the  dissection  of  recently  dead  bodies; 
from  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  and  of  rabid  and  venomous 
animals.  The  P.  of  such  diseases  as  glanders,  hydrophobia, 
malignant  pustule,  and  of  the  whole  class  of  the  zymotic  diseases, 
may  also  be  added  to  the  list. 

Regarding  the  legal  definition  of  P.,  Dr.  Taylor  says,  '  The 
law  never  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  substance  administered 
acts.  If  it  be  capable  of  destroying  life  or  injuring  tlie  health  of 
an  individual,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  so  far  as  the  responsibility 
of  a  prisoner  is  concerned,  whether  its  action  on  the  body  be  of 
a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature.  If  the  substance  criminally 
administered  destroy  life^  whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  mode  of 
administration,  the  accused  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder  or 
manslaughter,  and  the  duty  of  the  medical  witness  consists  in 
showing  that  the  substance  taken  was  the  certain  cause  of  death. 
If,  however,  death  be  not  a  consequence,  then  the  accused  is  tried 
under  a  particular  statute  for  the  attempt  to  murder  by  poison. 
Thus  it  is  laid  down  that  "  whoever  shall  administer  or  cause  to 
be  taken  by  any  person  any  poison,  or  other  destructive  thing, 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  death. '  Although  the  ad- 
ministering be  followed  not  by  death  but  only  by  bodily  injury 
dangerous  to  life,  it  is  still  a  capital  felony,  provided  the  intent 
has  been  to  commit  murder.  The  attempt  to  administer  to  any 
person  any  poison  or  other  destructive  thing  with  the  like  intent, 
&c.,  although  no  bodily  injury  be  effected,  is  felony,  punishable 
by  transportation  for  life,  for  fifteen  years,  or  imprisonment  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  three  years.' 

The  Act  14  and  15  Vict  c.  13  requires  every  person  who 
sells  arsenic  to  enter  in  his  books  the  date  and  quantity  and  pur- 
pose of  its  use,  all  which  particulars  may  be  inquired  into  before 
the  sale.  It  is  not  to  be  sold  to  one  who  is  unknown  to  ^e 
vendor  unless  in  presence  of  a  witness  who  is  known,  and  whose 
place  of  abode  is  recorded  in  the  book.  The  arsenic  must  also 
be  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
of  soot  or  indigo  to  a  pound  of  arsenic  Those  who  offend 
against  the  Act  incur  a  penalty  of  j^20.  Accoiding  to  Act  26 
and  27  Vict.  c.  113,  extending  to  the  United  Kingdom,  who- 
ever sells  or  offers  to  sell  poisoned  grain,  seed,  or  meal,  incurs  a 
penalty  of  £\o.  Whoever  sows,  lays,  or  puts  on  ground  such 
poisoned  grain  incurs  a  like  penalty.  The  use  of  poisoned  flesh 
IS  also  prohibited.  See  Sir  R.  Christison,  A  Treatise  on  Poisons 
(£din.  1829;  4th  ed.  1845). 

Poi'tlers,  capital  of  the  andent  province  of  Poitou,  and  of 
the  modem  department  of  Vienne,  lies  on  a  low  hill  at  the 
junction  of  the  Boivre  and  the  Elain,  on  the  Bordeaux-Orleans 
railway.  The  former  of  these  streams  is  here  crossed  by  two 
bridges,  the  Utter  by  six,  two  of  which  are  for  the  railway.  The 
town  is  widelvbut  irregularl^uilt,with  steep,crooked  streets, and 
is  surrounded  with  an  ancient  wall,  though  the  suburbs  stretch 
away  down  into  the  valleys  on  either  side.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  contains  a  university  academy  with  three  faculties 
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(jurisprudence,  science,  and  literature),  a  public  library  of 
30,000  vols,  and  MSS.,  a  museum,  a  theatre,  various  scientific 
societies,  and  a  celebrated  lyceum.  The  University  of  P., 
founded  by  Charles  VIL  in  1431,  was  abolished  during  the 
Revolution.  Among  the  large  number  of  churches  and  chapels 
the  most  notable  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre  (i  152-1379), 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cathedrals  in  France.  The  church  of  St. 
Jean,  which  has  now  been  converted  into  a  museum,  dates  from 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  district  around 
P.  contains  many  remains  of  Celtic  and  Roman  antiquity.  The 
name  P.  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Pktavium^  which  was 
derived  from  the  Gallic  tribe  the  Fictavi,  who  inhabited  this 
part  of  the  country  in  Caesar's  time.  Here  Hlodwig  defeated 
and  slew  Alaric  II.,  the  West-Goth,  in  507.  In  1356  the 
battle  of  P.  was  fought  between  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at 
the  head  of  about  12,000  English  and  Gascons,  and  King  John 
of  France,  who  commanded  an  army  60,000  strong.  The  conflict 
took  place  at  Maupertuis>le-Beauvois,  about  5  miles  N.  of  P., 
and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  troops  and  capture 
of  the  king.     Pop.  (1872)  28,247. 

'  Poi'too,  the  name  of  a  former  province  in  the  W.  of  France, 
embracing  an  area  of  8650  sq.  miles,  which  now  includes  the 
departments  of  Vienne,  Deux-Sivres,  Vendee  and  part  of 
Charente-Inf^rieure,  Charente,  Haute- Vienne,  Indre-Loire, 
and  Maine-Loire.  Its  capital  was  Poitiers  (q.  v.),  and  both 
names  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  Piciavi^  the  name  of  the 
original  Gallic  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Pippin  P.  belonged  to  Aquitania,  but  was  united  by  him  to  the 
Prankish  state.  Through  Eleanor  of  P.  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Louis  VII.  of  France  on  his  marriage  with  her,  and 
afterwards  into  that  of  Henri  of  Anjou,  her  second  husband, 
who  became  Henry  II.  of  England.  Under  Henry  III.,  how- 
ever, it  again  reverted  to  France.  After  having  again  come 
into  the  possession  of  England  for  a  short  time  by  the  peace  of 
Bretigny  (1360),  it  was  afterwards  reconquered  by  Charles  V. 
and  united  to  the  French  crown. 

Poi'trel  is  the  name  that  was  applied  to  the  hinged  or 
flounced  plate  which  covered  the  breast  of  an  armour-clad  war- 
horse  in  the  15  th  c 

Pola,  the  chief  naval  station  of  Austria,  in  the  markgrafdom 
of  Istria,  75  miles  S.  of  Trieste  by  sea.    It  is  situated  on  a  land- 
locked bay  of  the  Adriatic,  which  forms  a  magnificent  natural 
harbour.     But  still  more  than  as  a  modem  naval  station  is  P. 
interesting  historically.     The  history  of  the  place  begins  with 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Istria  in  178  B.C.,  after  which  it  became 
a  Roman  colony  and  a  flourishing  seat  of  commerce.     Siding 
with  the  republic  in  the  civil  war,  it  was  destroyed  by  Julius 
Caesar.     Restored  by  Augustus,  it  again  attained  prosperity,  and 
became  a  great  war  harbour,  with  a  pop.  of  35,000.    in  550  A.D. 
Belisarius,  Justinian's  general,  assembled  an  army  here  to  chas- 
tise the  neighbouring  pirates.     Venice  took  P.  in  1 148 ;  in  the 
struggles  of  the  republic  with  the  Genoese  the  town  was  fre- 
quently destroyed,  and  from  the  last  of  those  disasters,  in  1379, 
it  never  fairly  recovered.     The  chief  of  the  many  interesting 
remains  of  the  Roman  colony  is  the  amphitheatre,  which  pre- 
sents an  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.     It  is  78  feet  high, 
?;44  in  diameter,  and  could  accommodate  15,000  persons.     The 
ower  storeys  consist  of  two  series  of  arches  (72  in  number,  and 
18  feet  in  height),  one  above  the  other.    The  structure  dates  from 
about  150  A.D.,  and  the  exterior  alone  is  in  good  preservation. 
Its  main  peculiarity  is  that  it  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which 
supplied  a  natural  provision  to  the  seats  at  one  side.      The 
Temple  of  Augustus  and  Roma,  of  B.C.  19,  has  a  colonnade  of 
six  Corinthian  columns  23  feet  high,  with  a  beautiful  frieze. 
Parts  of  the  Roman  wall  still  stand,  and  two  of  its  gates — the 
Porta  Aurea  or  Aurata,  and  the  double  Porta  Gemina.     The 
duomo^  though  of  inferior  interest  to  the  rich  earlier  remains,  is 
a  fine  basilica.  •  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  has  no 
industrial  importance.     Pop.  (1869)  16,324.     See  the  works  of 
Allason,  Kandler,  and  Gareis,  and  Freeman's  Historical  and 
Architectural  Sketchis  (1876). 

Polacc'a,  or  Polacre,  a  three-masted  vessel  used  in  the 
Mediterranean,  sometimes  square-rigged,  sometimes  with  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  sail  called  P.  The  main  and  fore  masts,  being  of 
one  piece,  have  neither  tops,  caps,  nor  cross-trees. 
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Polacc'a,  or  Polonaise',  a  musical  composition,  imitative 
of  Polish  dance  tunes,  usually  in  }  time,  and  andante  or  andan- 
tino  in  movement. 

Poland,  formerly  a  powerful  independent  kingdom  of  Central 
Europe,  whose  boundaries  in  the  course  of  time  underwent  great 
change,  including,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nth  c,  about  87,600 
sq.  miles ;  in  the  17th  c,  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
stretching   from  the  Baltic   to  the  Black  Sea,   and  including 
361,400  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  of  20,000,000 ;  and  at  the  middle 
of  the  iSth  c,  before  its  first  partition,  having  a  pop.  of  about 
13,000,000,  and  an  area  of  276,500  sq.  miles,  embracing  the 
provinces  of  Great  P.  (with  Kujavia,  Masovia,  and  Polish-Prus- 
sia), Little  P.  (with  Podlachia,  Red  Russia,  Podolia,  Volhynia, 
and  the  Polish  Ukraine),  and  Lithuania  (with  Polish  Livonia, 
Samogitia,  &c.).     The  great  plain  between  the  Baltic,  the  Car- 
pathians, and  the  Euxine  is  said  byjomandes  and  Procopius 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  6th  c  by  Wends,  Slavs,  and 
Esthonians.     While  the  first  of  these  pushed  westwards  to  the 
Elbe,  the  last  were  gradually  crushed  up  to  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Slavonic  Czechs  and  Moravians  (about 
623  A.D.)  possessed  themselves  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.     The 
country  between  these  and  the  Russians  was  occupied  by  the 
Slavonic  Lechs,  of  whom  the  chief  tribe  was  called  the  Polane 
or  Poles  (from  poU^  *  a  plain '),  whom  we  find  in  the  8th  c. 
forming  themselves  into  a  state  on  the  Vistula.     The  history 
of  P.  properly  begins  with  Miesko  or  Miecislaw  L,  who  from 
about  963  held  his  lands  in  fee  of  the  Emperor  Otto  L,  and  in 
967  introduced  Christianity.      His  son,   Boleslaw  I.,  Chobry 
('brave'),  who  ruled  from  992  to  1025,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Polish  kingdom.      In  the  year  looo  he  established  the  inde- 
pendent Archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  with  the  sufiragan  bishoprics 
of  Salzcholberg  (Kolberg),  Cracow,  and  Breslau.    Boleslaw  con- 
quered Silesia,  Lusatia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  all  the  lands  to 
the  eastward  as  far  as  Kiev,  and  in  1024  received  from  the  Pope 
the  title  of  king.    From  about  this  period  a  yearly  tribute  of 
Peter's  pence  was  paid  to  the  Pope  by  all  Poles  save  the  nobles 
and  clergy.    After  the  death  of  Boleslaw's  son  and  successor, 
Miecislaw  II.  (1025-34),  who  lost  the  royal  title  and  Lusatia, 
wild   anarchy   prevailed,    and   struggles   between   the   nobles 
{Czlachta)  and  the  seifs,  till  his  son  Casimir  I.  (1041-58),  who 
had  retired  to  Germany,  with  the  help  of  the  Emperor  Heinrich 
III.  won  back  the  power.     Casimir's  son,  Boleslaw  II.  (1058- 
79),  restored  (1076)  the  kingly  title,  but  was  driven  from  the 
throne  by  his  nobles  for  the  murder  (1079)  of  Bishop  Stanislaus 
in  the  church  at  Cracow,  the  act  which  gave  to  P.  her  patron 
saint  and  martyr.      The  brother  of  Boleslaw,   Wladislaw   I. 
(1079-1102),  who  called  himself  simply  'Duke,'  was  succeeded 
by  his  warlike  son,  Boleslaw  III.  Krzywonsty  (*  Wry-mouth  *), 
who  rendered  tributary  all  the  £.  part  of  Pomerania  as   far 
as  the   Oder,    and    gained    possession   (1121)   of    the    whole 
Pomeranian  coast,  for  which  he  swore  fealty  (1133)   to   the 
Emperor    Hlothair.      Boleslaw    III.    dying   in    1 138   divided 
the  country  between  his  four  sons,  and  gave  his  eldest  son 
Wladislaw  II.   (i  139-46 )^who  received  Cracow  and  Silesia, 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Silesia — a  sort  of 
lordship    over    his    brothers.      A   fifth   brother,   Casimir    II. 
(1177-94),  passed  over  at  the  division,  reunited  all  P.  except 
Silesia  under  his  rule,  but  lost  Pomerania.     After  his  deaih 
the  kingdom  underwent  new  divisions,  and  a  fatal  step  was 
taken  by  his  younger  son  Konrad,  to  whom  had  fallen   Ma> 
sovia,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  (q.  v.)  against 
the  heathen  Prussians.     After  long  and  bloody  wars  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  all  the  lands  from  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  and  by  shutting  off  P.  from  the  sea,  took  away  her 
northern  defence  and  trade.     The  feeble  rulers  that  succe<?ded 
Casimir  were  powerless  to  prevent  internal  anarchy  and  the  de- 
structive incursions  of  the  Mongols,     At  length  Wladislaw  I. 
Lokietek  (*  the  Short')  (1305-33),  had  the  fortune  to  reunite  the 
kingdom  by  joining  together  Great  and  Little  P.    His  son,  Casi- 
mir III.  the  Great  (1333-70),  was  the  last  of  the  Piast  dynasty. 
He  conquered  Galicia,   Volhynia,   and  Podolia,  extended  and 
confirmed  the  powers  of  the  Diet,  or  assembly  of  the  nobles, 
encouraged  education,  agriculture,  and  trade,  and  by  his  libe- 
rality to  the  lower  orders  earned  the  title  of  the  *  Peasants*  King.* 
From  the  accession  (1370)  of  Casimir  III.'s  sister's  son,  Lewis 
I  the  Great  of  Hungary,  till  his  death*  in   1382,  P.  was  united 
I  with  that  kingdom ;  and  by  the  marriage  of  Lewis's  daughter     I 
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Hedwig  Mrith  Jagello  (q.  v.),  in  1386,  Lithuania  was  joined 
to  P,  Under  the  kings  of  this  house — ^Wladislaw  II.  (1386- 
1434)  \  his  two  sons,  Wladislaw  III.  (1434-44),  who  was 
also  king  of  Hungary,  and  Casimir  IV.  (1444-92) ;  the  three 
sons  of  the  latter,  Johann  I.  Albrecht  (1492-1501) ;  Alexander 
(1 501-6) ;  Sigismund  I.  (1506-48) ;  and  Sigismund's  son,  Sigis- 
mund  IL  August  (1548-72) — under  whose  goyemment  Protes- 
tantism made  considerable  progress — the  kingdom  was  extended 
to  its  old  boundaries ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  power  and  imperiousness  of  the  nobles,  through 
which  the  kings  gradually  lost  the  power  to  curb  the  republican 
spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  nominal  monarchy  of  P.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  P.  to  lose  this  wise  line  of  princes  at  a  time  when 
all  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  the  ferment  of  inno- 
ration  led  to  the  questioning  of  ever^  opinion  and  right.  P.  now 
became  a  virtual  republic  under  the  form  of  an  elective  monarchy, 
and  so  remained  for  200  years  till  its  dissolution  under  the  eleventh 
elected  king.  The  powers  of  the  king  were  greatly  restricted  by 
the  Diet,  which  consisted  of  the  '  senators '  (the  highest  nobles 
and  clergy)  and  the  other  nobles,  and  was  divided  into  five  classes : 
(X)  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  the  bishops;  (2)  the  thirty- 
four  '  Waiwodes,'  or  governors  of  provinces ;  (3)  the  '  Castel- 
lans,' originally  commanders  of  fortresses ;  (4)  the  nobles ;  and 
(5)  the  deputies  of  the  chief  towns.  In  1573  were  concluded  the 
Pacta  c^nvmia,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  only  after  the 
death  of  a  kine  should  his  successor  be  chosen,  and  then  by  a 
diet  called  by  the  primate  of  the  kingdom,  and  attended  by  all 
the  nobles  in  arms,  while  the  Pax  dmidentium  promised  com- 
plete toleration  and  equal  rights  to  Christians  of  all  creeds.  In 
vain  did  Henri  III.  of  An^ou  (elected  1573)  strive  to  reverse 
these  changes,  and  after  a  reign  of  four  months  he  secretly  left  P. 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  France.  After  the  brave  Stephan  Bathori 
(q.  v.)  (1575-86),  there  ruled  in  P.  three  kines  of  the  Swedish 
house  of  Vasa.  The  election  of  Sigismund  III.  ( 1 587-1632)  was 
brought  about  by  the  Zamoiski  party  in  1587,  because  he  had 
been  a  sister's  son  of  the  last  of  the  Jagello  line,  and  much  was 
expected  from  a  union  of  the  two  most  powerful  crowns  of  north- 
em  Europe.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Johann  II.  in  1592, 
be  inherited  the  crown  of  Sweden,  but  the  connection  between- 
Catholic  P.  and  Protestant  Sweden  was  soon  torn  asunder,  the 
result  being  an  intermittent  war  between  the  two  countries  till 
the  peace  of  Oliva  in  x66o.  The  weak  Sigismund  at  his  death 
(1632)  left  P.  in  anarchy,  threatened  both  by  Sweden  and 
Rtts&ia,  to  his  able  son  Wladislaw  IV.  (1632-48),  who  forced 

(1634)  the  Russians  at  the  peace  of  Palanowka  to  resign  all  their 
conquests  in  P.,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Stuhmsdorf  with  Sweden 

(1635)  restored  the  Polish  supremacy  over  the  duchy  of  Prussia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother  John  II.  Casimir  (164S-72), 
under  whom  was  introduced  (1652)  the  Liberum  Veto  (Polish, 
J^uponoalam^  *  I  cannot  consent '),  a  fatal  license,  which  placed 
all  legislative  power  at  the  mercy  of  each  individual  nuncio. 
Worsted  by  the  Tartars,  the  Cossacks,  the  Turks,  the  Russians, 
and  the  Swedes,  John  Casimir  fled  from  his  throne,  leaving 
Karl  Gttstaf  of  Sweden  master  of  P.  from  Courland  to  the 
Carpathians.  But  regaining  courage,  and  rallying  his  nobles,  he 
expelled  the  invaders,  and  recovered  the  greater  part  of  P.  by 
the  peace  of  OUva  (1660) ;  which,  however,  gave  to  Sweden 
Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  took  from  P.  the  overlordship  of 
Prussia.  After  an  unsuccessful  war  with  Russia,  John  Casimir 
was  forced  at  the  peace  of  Andrussov  (1667)  to  yield  Smolensk, 
Kier,  and  all  the  Ukraine  E.  of  the  Dnieper.  On  the  i6th 
September  1668  he  abdicated,  and  on  the  loth  December  1672 
died  at  Nevers  as  Abbot  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s.  A(ter  violent 
disputes  with  the  higher  nobles,  who  wished  to  elect  a  foreign 
prince,  the  lesser  nobles  set  the  poor  and  incapable  Michael 
Thomas   Koribut  Wisniowiecki  upon  the  throne  (1672-74) ; 

)  dunz^  whose  reign  John  Sobieski  led  that  campaign  against 
'  Torkev  which  is  known  as  'the  miraculous,'  and  while  the  king 
was  dying  at  Lemberg  from  the  effects  of  a  debauch,  left 
40^000  Mussulmans  dead  on  the  field  of  Choczim.  This  victory 
won  the  crown  for  John  III.  Sobieski  (q.  v.),  who  for  a  time 
covered  P.  with  glory,  but  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  decline 
of  the  kingdom,  due  to  the  instability  of  its  institutions.  He 
was  succeeded  by  two  kings  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  August  II.| 
1697-1733 — who  as  Elector  of  Saxony  was  Ferdinand  August  II. 
—and  August  III.  The  former  having  joined  the  combination 
against  Karl  XII.  of  Sweden,  P.  was  overrun  by  Karl,  who 
slaeed  on  the  throne  Stanislaus  Lescziusky  (I704>9).  But  after 
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the  battle  of  Pultava  August  regained  his  powerless  crown, 
which  it  had  before  cost  him  great  sums  to  win.  After  his 
death  the  contentions  inevitable  to  a  Polish  election  deepened 
into  a  general  war  between  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
some  in  favour  of  the  banished  Stanislaus  Lesczinsy,  the  choice 
of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  others  supporting  August  III. — 
as  Elector  of  Saxony  Friedrich  August  II. — the  son  of  the  late 
king,  who  was  recognised  in  1735  at  the  peace  of  Vienna.  The 
'  Dissidents,'  who  in  1563  had  obtained  equal  rights  with  the 
Catholics,  had  already  in  17 1 7  lost  great  part  of  these ;  the  Jesuits 
fed  the  flame  of  persecution,  and  from  their  iniquitous  capital 
tribunal  at  Thorn  (1724)  sowed  the  seeds  of  aeadly  hatred. 
By  the  Diets  of  1733  and.  1736  the  Dissidents  were  excluded 
from  all  public  offices,  and  henceforth  they  were  subjected  to 
severe  oppression.  In  taking  their  part  Russia  found  a  welcome 
opportunity  for  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  her  de- 
ranged and  anarchical  neighbour.  After  the  death  of  August 
III.  (1763),  Catharine  set  on  the  throne  her  discarded  lover 
Count  Stanislaus  August  Poniatowski  (1764-95).  15,000  Rus- 
sians forthwith  entered  P.  to  support  Stanislaus  and  protect 
the  Jews  and  Dissidents,  and  the  real  power  lay  in  the  hands 
of  Repnin,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Warsaw.  The  national 
party  in  the  Diet  of  1 766  seeking  to  abolish  the  liberum  veto^ 
and  sharpen  the  laws  against  the  Dissidents,  Russia  seized  the 
opportunity  to  send  40^000  men  into  P.  When  under  their 
protection  Prince  Radziwil  concluded  the  General  Confederation 
of  Radom,  June  1767,  and  in  October  the  Diet  set  about  prepar- 
ing a  new  constitution  to  be  guaranteed  by  Russia.  Repnin 
demanded  the  equality  of  the  Dissidents  and  banished  the  recal- 
citrant bishops  to  Siberia.  The  new  constitution  had  not  yet 
been  accepted  (24th  February  1768)  by  Russia  and  Prussia, 
when  the  Confederation  of  Bar  was  formed  (20th  February)  for 
the  protection  of  the  CathoHc  Church  and  national  freedom 
with  Marshal  Krasinski  at  its  head.  Though  it  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Turks  to  declare  war  agunst  Russia  (30ih  October 
1768),  Uiat  power  had  troops  enough  to  occupy  South  and  East 
P.  at  once.  In  the  summer  of  1770  Austria  seized  the  Hunga- 
rian comitat  of  Zips,  which  in  141 2  the  Emperor  Sigismund  had 
pledged  to  P.,  and  Friedrich  of  Prussia  sent  across  his  frontier 
a  force  of  12,000  men.  In  vain  did  the  confederates  of  Bar, 
with  the  moral  support  of  France,  seek  to  gain  possession  of 
Warsaw,  raise  Lithuania  in  arms,  and  seize  the  weak  king  (3d 
November  1771),  that  they  might  force  his  abdication  in  favour 
of  Pulawski.  Everything  miscarried.  Already  had  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  ambassadors  plotted  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna 
the  first  partition  of  P,  Maria  Theresa  at  first  rejected  the 
proposal  with  indignation,  but  was  soon  persuaded  to  put  forward 
extensive  claims.  After  the  conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty  on  the 
5th  August  1772,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  presented  their 
claim  to  the  Diet  of  Wilna.  Russia  took  (23d  August  1773) 
Polish  Livonia,  the  Waiwodeships  of  Vitebsk  and  Mstislav, 
half  of  Polozk  and  part  of  Minsk, — ^in  all  43,800  sq.  miles ; 
Prussia  got  Polish  Prussia  (except  the  towns  of  Danzig  and 
Thorn),  and  a  part  of  Great  P.  (the  Netze  District), 
14,240  sq.  miles;  and  to  Austria  fell  Zips,  half  of  the 
WaiwodesKip  of  Cracow,  and  part  of  Sandomir,  Red  Russia, 
&c, — about  28,000  sq.  miles.  The  Poles  now  for  the  first  time 
saw  their  mistake.  Straining  every  nerve  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence  of  what  was  le(t  to  them,*  and  encouraged  by  the 
new  king  of  Prussia's  promise  of  protection,  they  adopted  (3d 
May  1 791)  a  new  constitution,  which  won  the  praises  of  Fox 
and  Burke  and  the  approval  of  Prussia.  •  This  provided  that  after 
the  death  of  Stanislaus  P.  should  be  a  kingdom  hereditary  in  the 
House  of  Saxony,  and  with  institutions  based  on  the  more  liberal 
principles  of  modem  times,  the  Liberum  veto  being  abolished, 
and  tne  third  estate  admitted  to  national  representation  and 
public  offices.  But  Catharine  rejected  it  in  her  declaration  of 
the  1 8th  May,  and  the  Turkish  war  ending  soon  after  with  the 
Peace  of  Tassy,  she  had  her  hands  free  to  oppress  P.,  while  the 
Prussian  king  found  it  more  convenient  to  join  in  a  new  rob- 
bery than  to  risk  a  struggle  in  support  of  his  promise.  Under 
Catharine's  protection,  a  confederation  was  formed  at  Targowitz 
against  the  new  constitution.  After  a  brave  resistance  the  Polish 
troops  were  forced  to  yield  to  Russia's  superior  strength,  and 
in  1793  was  made  a  second  partition^  by  which  Russia  obtained  a 
great  part  of  Lithuania,  with  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  the  E.  half 
of  Volhynia,  &c.  (110,700  sq.  miles) ;  and  Prussia  the  waiwode* 
ships  of  Posen,  Gnesen,  and  Kalish,  &&,  with  the  towns  of 
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Danzig  and  Thorn  (28,200  sq,  miles).  P.  was  now  reduced  to 
84,646  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  of  3,500,000  ;  the  king  had  merely 
the  name,  and  Russian  soldiers  and  officials  filled  the  land  with 
deeds  of  riot  and  brutality.  At  length  an  attempt  was  even 
made  to  disarm  the  remnant  of  the  Polish  army,  but  the  ill- 
treated  folk  rose  (March  1794)  to  the  resistance  of  despair,  Kos- 
ciusko placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  the  Russians 
were  driven  from  Warsaw,  and  in  the  sacred  struggle  for  father- 
land and  freedom  the  valour  and  devotion  of  the  Poles  seemed 
about  to  atone  for  the  faults  of  bygone  generations.  The  battle 
of  Raclawicz  (4th  April),  and  the  relief  of  Warsaw,  besieged  by 
the  Prussians  (5-6  September  1794),  are  the  brightest  days  in 
the  life  of  the  Polish  nation.  But  they  came  too  late.  Without 
fortresses  or  military  skill,  without  allies  or  even  arms,  P.  was 
no  match  for  her  great  oppressors.  Kosciusko  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Maciejowicz,  and  Suvaroff  advanced  on 
Warsaw,  which,  on  the  fail  of  its  suburb  Praga  was  forced  to 
yield.  Austria  now  demanded  a  share  of  the  spoil,  the  three 
Powers  proceeded  to  the  third  and  last  partition  of  P.  (24th  Octo- 
ber 1795) — in  which  Russia  took  44,460,  Prussia  21,830,  and 
Austria  18,250  sq.  miles — and  P.  was  torn  from  the  number  of 
European  nations.  While  the  destruction  of  P.  has  been  fitly 
called  *the  greatest  crime  of  modem  limes,'  the  fate  of  that  un- 
happy country  will  for  ever  stand  in  history  as  a  warning  to  all 
states  in  which  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest  classes  wield  a 
preponderating  power,  the  surest  token  of  a  nation's  fall.  The 
king  without  a  country  was  dismissed  with  a  pension,  and  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1798.  The  promises  of  the  three  robber  Powers 
to  respect  the  nationality  of  thePoles,  and  to  suffer  certain  national 
bodies  to  direct  legislation,  taxation,  and  trade,  though  repeated, 
confirmed,  and  extended  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  were 
never  kept.  The  declining  hopes  of  the  Poles  were  raised  by 
the  victories  of  Napoleon,  who  formed  in  1807,  in  connection 
with  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  a  duchy  of  Warsaw  out  of  lands 
(40,415  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  of  2,200,000)  yielded  by  Prussia 
at  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  To  this  West  Galicia  (61,320  sq.  miles, 
with  a  pop.  of  3,800,000)  was  added  in  1809.  But  his  reverses 
in  Russia  in  1 81 3  turned  the  scale,  and  at  the  Vienna  Congress 
(181 5)  a  'Constitutional  kingdom  of  P.,*  whose  crown  was 
united  to  that  of  Russia,  and  a  little  *  Republic  of  Cracow,' 
were  erected.  On  the  27th  November  181 5  P.  received  a  free 
constitution  with  two  chambers,  and  the  promise  of  a  separate 
army  and  finances,  with  a  native  viceroy  and  responsible 
ministers.  The  first  diet  met  in  1818,  but  already  in  1820  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I.  expressed  displeasure  at  the  rejection  of 
certain  Government  bills,  and  on  the  death  of  the  first  viceroy 
a  successor  was  not  appointed,  but  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
thenceforth  ruled  alone  with  brute  violence  as  'military 
governor,*  In  1825  ceased  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  an 
arbitrary  addition  to  the  constitution  suppressed  the  Diet.  Secret 
societies  were  organised,  and  on  the  29th  of  Noveml>er  1830  the 
Poles  rose  in  revolt.  Several  Russian  generals  were  assas- 
sinated, and  the  Russian  troops  (7000)  fled  from  P.  On  the  4th 
December  a  provisional  government  was  established  under  Prince 
Czartoryiski,  Ostrowski,  and  Lelewel.  Soon  after  General 
Chlopicki  was  chosen  Dictator,  but  he  busied  himself  more  with 
negotiations  with  the  emperor  than  with  military  preparations. 
Nicholas  refusing  to  treat  with  *  rebels,*  Chlopicki  resigned.  A 
new  government  under  Czartoryiski  formally  deposed  (25th  Janu- 
ary 1831)  the  House  of  Romanoff,  and  proclaimed  the  reunion  of 
Lithuania  and  W.  Russia  with  P.  On  the  6th  February  General 
Diebitch  with  130,000  Russians  entered  P.,  and  on  the  14th 
began  the  struggle.  In  the  first  actions  the  success  lay  with  the 
new  Polish  leader  Skrzynecki,  but  after  the  drawn  battles  of 
Wawcr  (20th  February)  and  Grochow  (25th  February)  the  Poles 
were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Warsaw.  On  the  1st  April  they 
won  a  great  victory  at  Wawer,  but  on  the  26th  May  they  suf- 
fered a  severe  defeat  at  Oslrolenka,  from  which  they  never  re- 
covered. Warsaw  capitulated  on  the  8th  September,  and  by  the 
l6th  the  Polish  rising  was  at  an  end.  Upwards  of  40,000  Poles 
emigrated  to  England,  France,  and  Switzerland.  The  indepen- 
dence of  P.  was  annihilated  by  the  *  Organic  Statute '  of  the 
20lh  February  1832,  and  the  Polish  army  was  incorporated  with 
the  Russian.  The  universities  of  Warsaw  and  Wilna  were  closed. 
Warsaw  and  Modlin  became  Russian  fortresses.  Numerous  estates 
were  confiscated  and  given  to  Russian  officers,  and  their  former 
owners  consigned  to  the  oubliettes  of  Siberian  fortresses.  The 
countxy  was  divided  into  *  governments '  instead  of  *  waiwode- 
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ships,*  the  old  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  were  succeeccl 
by  those  of  Russia,  and  in  1851   the  customs  frontier  bet^oea 
Russia  and  P.  was  blotted  out     An  intended  revolt  in  1S4.S 
under  Mierolawski  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  in  the  same  ycii 
a  rising  of  the  Ruthenian  peasants  against  their  nobles  in  I^t 
Galicia  gave  a  pretext  for  destroying  the  republic  of  Cracow, 
which  was  merged  in  Galicia.     A  better  day  seemed  to  dawn 
with  the  accession  of  Alexander  II. ;  the  government  of  Princ; 
Michael   Gortchakoff  was    milder    than    that    of    Paskeviich, 
and  many  emigrants  returned  home.     During  a  visit  to  Warsaw 
(April  1856)  the  emperor  counselled  the  Poles  to  cherish  *no 
dreams  *  of  independence.     But  the  flame  of  patriotism  was  not 
yet  extinct.     In  the  winter  of  1860-61  the  popular  feeling  bc^^in 
to  find  expression  in  sorrowful  church-services,  and  almost  the 
whole  nation  went  into  mourning.     On  the  Sth  June  1S62  the 
Grand  Duke   Constantine  was  appointed   'viceroy,*  wi*Ji  the 
Marquis  Wielopolski  as  *  civil  governor,'  and  Russia  hastened 
to  appease  the  people  by  a  milder  rule.     In  vain ;  from  June  to 
August  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  the  Rus>uii 
leaders,  and  the  Government  forthwith  instituted  an  arbitrary  ' 
conscription  to  draft  off  the  *  revolutionary  element*     A  secret  , 
*  national  government*  was  formed,  whose  *  hanging  gendarmes'  [ 
were  implicitly  obeyed,  and  a  rising  took  place  which  was  not 
wholly  put  down  till  January  1864,  by  General  Berg,  acting  in 
concert  with  Muravieffin  Lithuania,  and  KaufTmann  in  Volhynia. 
Then  followed  a  general  banishment  of  the  nobles  and  conbsca- 
tion  of  their  estates.     The  peasants,  freed  from  their  obligations 
to  the  nobles,  in  1863  in  Lithuania  and  Volh3mia,  and  on  the  2A 
March  1864  in  P.  proper,  received  their  farms  from  the  Russian 
Emperor,  and  paid  taxes  to  the  exchequer  of  the  empire.  To  break 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  the  monasteries,  1 14  in  number,  were 
abolished,  and  their  estates  confiscated  (November  8,  i864>,  the 
direction  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  P.  was  transferred  to  Sl 
Petersburg,  and  the  bishops  were  forbidden  to  hold  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Pope.     Russia  now  used  every  means  to 
diffuse  the  Russian  language  in  P.,  making  it  the  only  language 
recognised  for  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  and  completely 
Russianising  the  University  of  Warsaw.     Gradually  the  sraaiiest 
branches  of  the  Polish  administration  were  placed  (1867-69) 
under  the  central  authority  of  Russia,  and  with  the  remo\*aJ 
of  the  supreme  courts  in  1876  vanished  the  last  faint  gleam  of 
national  individuality.    According  to  Brachelli,  the  Polish  nation 
now  numbers  9,700,000  souls;  of  whom  4,772,000  are  under 
Russia,  2,463,000  under  Austria,  and  2,432,000  under  Prussia- 
See  Bronikowiski,  Die  Geschichte  P.s  bis  1S2J  (4  vols.  Dresden, 
1827) ;  Ropell  &  Caro,  Geschichte  P.'s  bis  i^^j  (4  vols,  Gotha, 
1840-75) ;  Rulhiere,  Histoire  de  TAnarchie  de  Pologn^  (4  vols. 
1807);   Lelewel,    Geschichte  P.'s  (2d  ed.    1847);   Sparier,   Ge- 
schichte des  An/stands  i8jo-ji  (3  vols,   1 832) ;  Duchinski,  LmX 
Moscovie  et  la  Fologne  (Constantinople,    1S55) ;   Von    Smitt, 
Sutuorcnu  H7id P.^s  (/n terj^a n£  {Lcips.  1 858) ;  Ssolowjow,  Geschichfe 
des  Falles  von  P.   (1S65) ;  Bulle,   Geschichte  der  neuesten  Ze:t 
(1875);  Ropell,  P,  um  die  Mitte  des  j8  Jahrhnnderts  (Gotha, 
1 87 6)  ;  and  E.  von  der  Briiggen,  Polcns  Aujlosung  Kuiiurge^^ 
schichiliche  Skizzen  aus  den  Idzten  Jahrzehnten  der  Polnisckc/t 
^eWstitandigkeit  (Leips.  1 878). 

The  Russian  province  of  P.,  till  January  19,  1874,  a  distinct 
part  of  the  Russian  Empire  with  a  separate  administration,  ha^ 
from  that  date  been  called  the  General  Government  of  Warsaw » 
and  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  rest  of  Russia.     Its 
area  of  47,101  sq.  miles  (one-fourth  forest,  lakes,  and  swamps) 
has  (1872)  a  pop.  of  6,276,575  (65  per  cenL  Polish,  13  per  cent. 
Jews,  II  percent.  Russians,  and  the  rest  Lithuanians  or  Ger- 
mans), and  is  divided  into  ten  governments — Warsaw,  Kalish, 
Piotrkov,    Radom,    Kielce,    Lublin,    Siedlce,    Plock,    Lomza. 
Suvalki.     It  is  a  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  the  Vistula,  with  its 
tributaries  the  Pilica,  Bug,  and  Wieprz,   Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation.      In   1872   tlie   com  reaped   in  P.   amounted   to 
14,741,430  qrs. ;  the  potato  crop  to  118,108,709  bushels.     The 
industries  include  the  weaving  of  woollens,  linens,  and  cottony 
brewing,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of  leather,  oil,  sugar, 
and  wax.     In  1S72  the  exports  of  P.  (chiefly  timber,  wheat,  r>*e» 
wool,  swine,  woollen  fabrics,  hides  and  leather,  flax,  metals, 
horses,  bristles,  oil-seeds,  cattle,  bones,  and  caviar)  were  valued 
^t  ;£^9»7oo»490»    and  imports  (mainly  raw  cotton,  machinery, 
metals,  salt,  woollens,  hardware,   petroleum,   liquors,   cottons, 
fish,  linens,  colours,  fruit,  and  silks)  at  ;t  151821,253.     The  cus- 
toms amounted  to  j^  11329,971.     At  the  last  census  77  per  cent. 
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of  the  pop.  of  P.  were  Roman  Catholics,  <)  per  cent  Protest- 
ants, and  4i  per  cent  of  the  United  Greek  Church ;  but  since 
the  rising  of  1863  Russia  has  forced  thousands  to  forsake  the 
Koman  Catholic  for  the  *  Orthodox '  Greek  Church. 


ioas.  The  prevailing  ideas  in  Western  Europe 
of  the  splendour  and  exhaustless  wealth  of  India  were  revived  and 
conftrmed  by  the  glowing  tale  of  Marco  Polo  in  the  13th  c.,  and 
in  the  discovery  of  routes  to  £1  Dorado  a  task  was  provided  for  a 
race  of  practical,  enterprising  men,  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance.  By  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  c.  the  Portuguese  had 
discovered  the  sea  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Spaniards  that  round  S.  America,  but  both  these 
routes  were  guarded  by  a  strict  monopoly.  Thus  excluded  from 
the  East,  England  became  eager  to  find  a  route  for  herself,  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  1496  inaugurated  the  long  search  for  a  North- 
AVest  Passage.  The  gradual  discovery  of  such  a  route,  and  of  a 
similar  route  to  the  East  along  the  N.  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is 
traced  in  the  article  North-East  and  North-West  Passages. 
The  present  article  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  expeditions 
made  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  exploration  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  land  surface  of  the  Arctic  region  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  Antarctic,  and  the  former  has,  chiefly  on  that  account,  a 
higher  temperature.  In  both  regions  the  sea  teems  with  life,  but 
in  the  Arctic  region  alone,  land  animals,  such  as  the  bear,  wolf, 
reindeer,  musk-ox,  and  Arctic  fox,  are  scattered  over  the  frozen 
surface.  Birds  are  numerous  in  both  regions,  and,  strangely 
enough,  are  found  in  even  greater  number  and  variety  in  the 
severer  region  of  the  S.  A  hardy  vegetation,  including, 
in  summer,  beautiful  flowers,  extends*  beyond  the  Arctic 
circle,  but  in  the  opposite  region  no  tree  grows  further  S.  than 
about  lat  56".  That  the  land  around  both  poles  was  formerly 
covered  by  tropical  or  semitropical  vegetation  is  proved  by  the 
discovery  of  fossil  remains.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon 
there  are  many  theories,  that  of  Dr.  Croll  being  the  last  and  per- 
haps most  probable.  According  to  Dr.  Croll,  the  change  in  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  combining  with  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  produces  in  long  lapses  of  time  a  slow  secular 
change  of  climate,  of  warmer  and  colder  cycles,  alternating  in 
the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres.  However  this  may  be,  within  the 
term  of  our  actual  knowledge  these  re^ons  have  been  given 
over  to  icy  desolation  and  long  sunless  wmters,  broken  by  three 
months  of  joyous  summer,  when  the  sun  never  sets. 

Arctic  Expeditmts, — The  early  expeditions  (first  1 603)  of 
Stephen  Bennet  were  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  moose-hunting. 
But  in  1607  Henry  Hudson  was  sent  forth  by  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany to  find  his  way,  if  possible,  across  the  Pole.  He  got  as 
far  as  lat  Si"*  30' to  the  £.  of  Spitzbergen,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  the  ice,  and  put  back  to  Nova  Zembla.  The  three  voyages 
of  Jonas  Poole  (1610-12)  added  little  to  existing  knowledge;  but 
about  the  same  time  Thomas  Marmaduke  penetrated  N.  of 
Spitzbergen  to  lat.  82*.  In  16 14,  Baffin,  passing  up  Davis  Strait, 
discovered  the  extension  of  that  channel,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Smith  Sound.  Next  year  Lotherby  corrected  some  of 
Hudson's  observations.  With  the  single  and  abortive  exception 
of  Captain  Wood  in  1676,  the  English  made  no  effort  to 
reach  the  N.  Pole  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  hal£  In  the 
reign  of  Geom  HI.  the  Admiralty  fitted  out  two  vessels  for 
purely  scienti^  discovery,  and  under  Captain  John  Phipps 
(1773)  they  coasted  Spitzbergen  to  Cloven  Cliff,  then  for  about 
a  month  traced  the  edge  of  the  field  of  ice,  eventually  found  an 
opening  which  allowed  them  to  reach  latSo**  48',  but  were  frozen 
in,  and  only  extricated  after  the  severest  exertions.  This  failure, 
and  the  still  greater  one  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  attempt  to  ad- 
vance N.  through  Behring  Strait  (1779),  had  the  effect  of  so  dis- 
ooaraging  explorers,  that  the  offer  by  Parliament  of  ^^5000  to  the 
crew  which  snould  penetrate  to  within  i"  of  the  Pole  met  with 
no  response.  In  1806,  Scoresby  advanced  to  lat  81"  30^  due  N. 
of  Spitzbergen,  and  in  later  voyages  explored  great  part  of  Jan 
Mayen's  L^d  and  the  E.  coast  of  Greenland.  The  close  of  the 
war  with  France  in  181 5  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt  to  find  a  N.W.  Passage.  In  1 81 8  the  Dorothea  and 
Trent,  under  Franklin  and  Budum,  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  pas- 
sage from  Spitzbergen  to  the  Pole,  reached  lat  80*  3/  amid 
great  perils,  and  were  forced  to  return  on  account  of  the  injuries 
Uiey  received  from  the  ice ;  while  the  Isabella  and  Alexander^ 
under  Ross  and  Parry,  penetrated  up  Baffin  Sea  to  the  entrance 
of  Smith  Sound,  and  made  many  important  discoveries.    In 
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1827-33,  Captain  Parry  (a.  v.)  and  Lieutenant  James  Ross,  com- 
missioned^  by  the  Admiralty  to  attempt  a  passage  to  the  Pole, 
made  one  of  the  most  daring  and  adventurous  voyages  on  record. 
They  sailed  in  the  Hecla  on  25th  March,  anchored  the  ship  in 
Heda  Cove,  Spitzbergen,  20th  June,  and  proceeded  next  day  to 
push  boldly  N.  in  two  specially  constructed  boat-sledges,  the 
Enter^seMiA  Endeavour.  These  vehicles  when  used  as  sledges 
were  dragged  by  the  men.    The  labour  of  traversing  alternately 
fields  of  rough  ice  and  dangerous  pools,  ice  hummocks,  and  deep 
snow-slush,  in  thick  fog  or  heavy  rain,  was  terribly  exhausting. 
Finding  that  they  drift^  5.  as  rapidly  as  they  were  advancing. 
Parry  began  the  return  journey  27th  July,  and  reached  the  Hecla 
without  mishap,  2ist  Au^st.    He  had  got  as  far  as  82**  4$',  the 
highest  latitude  reached  till  18754    We  must  here  at  least  refer  to 
the  fatal  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (q.  v.)  on  account  of  its 
great  influence  on  Polar  research.    Within  the  last  thirty  years 
more  than  forty  '  Franklin  search  expeditions '  have  gone  forth 
from  England  and  America,  the  last  being  that  of  Captain  Allan 
Youn^  in  the  Pandora  in  1875.     The  first  purely  scientific 
expedition  from  America  was  that  of  the  Advance  under  Dr. 
Kane,  which  left  New  York  30th  May  1853,  entered  Smith 
Sound,  and  was  abandoned  after  passing  two  winters  in  Rens- 
selaer Bay.     Kane  saw  from  a  height  of  480  feet  at  Cape  Con- 
stitution what  he  wrongly  supposed  to  be  an  '  open  Polar  sea.' 
Dr.  Hayes,  who  had  accompanied  Dr.  Kane,  again  set  out  in 
i860,  niade  his  winter  harbour  near  Cape  Alexander,  and  after 
forty-six  days  of  dog-sledging,  reached  lat.  81^  35',  where  his 
progress  was  stopped  '  by  rotten  ice  and  cracks.'    He  claimed 
to  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  an   open  sea  and  the 
feasibility  of  exploring  the  entire  region.     On  3d  July  1871 
Captain  C.  F.  Hall  started  in  the  Polaris,  and,  after  a  singu- 
larly prosperous  voyage,  entered  Kane's  '  open  sea,'  and  attained 
lat  82"  ID  without  '  obstacle  of  any  kind.'   The  vessels  wintered 
in  the  high  lat  of  81''  38'.     Captain  Hall  died  8th  November 
from  the  effects  of  imprudent  exposure.      The  Polaris  party 
made  many  interesting  discoveries  regarding  the  abundance  of 
animals  (including  the  musk-ox),  &c     The  lowest  temperature 
registered  was  48*  F.  below  zero.    In  June  1872  the  vessel  drifted 
with  the  pack  ice  into  Baffin  Bay,  where  suddenly  she  tore  away 
before  the  wind,  leaving  nineteen  castaways  on  the  floe.     The 
ship  ran  ashore  on  the  E.  side  of  Smith  Sound,  and  the  crew 
set  sail  S.  in  two  boats  constructed  from  her  timbers.     Happily 
both  parties  were   rescued    from  their  perilous   position   by 
whalers.     In  1868  Captain  Koldeway,  in    the  .Germania,  a 
small  vessel  fitted  out  by  Dr.  Petermann,  pushed  N.  along 
the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  was  stopped   by  pack  ice,  and 
later  reached  the  high  lat  of  81*  5'  to  the  N.  of  Spitzbergen. 
He  then  sailed   down  Hinlopen  Strait,  and   finally  readied 
Bergen  safely  in  September  1868.    The  '  Second  German  Ex- 
pedition,' as  the  voyage  of  the  Gemtania  and  Hansa  is  called, 
took  place  in  i869-7a    The  ships  made  for  the  E.  coast  of 
Greenland,  but  35  miles  S.  of  Sabine  Island,  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, the  Hansa  was  wrecked  on  the  ice,  and  its  crew  made  a 
marvellous  escape.    They  drifted  S.  on  the  *  ice-raft '  or  floe  to 
lat.  61"  4'  in  200  da3rs,  and  eventually  reached  Friedrichsthal, 
a  Moravian  colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greenland,  in  two  boats. 
The  Germania  wintered  in  lat  74*  18',  a  few  miles  from  land, 
and  among  the  discoveries  in  the  northerly  journeys  were  *  an 
enormous  layer  of  coal  altematine  with  sandstone '  in  about  75°, 
and  the  Devil's  Cape,  a  reddi^  wall  3280  feet  high,  in  76^ 
from  whence,  Payer  believes,  the  Greenland  coast  trends  N.W. 
to  Smith  Sound.    During  the  spring  journey  the  party  reached 
their  furthest  point,  77"  l ,  on  April  15.    The  Germania  returned 
to  Europe  safely  in  September  187a     The  Austrian  Expedition 
of  1872-74,  under  Weyprecht  and  Payer,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  times.     Grasped  in  the  ice  in  lat.  76*  32',  the 
Tegetthoff  drifted  slowly  N.  from   Nova  Zembla,  and  (30th 
August  1873)  sighted  land  in  79'  43*  F.    The  winter  of  1873-74 
was  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the  new  country,  which  was 
named  Franz-Joseph  Land  (q.  v.).    In   May  1874  the  crew 
abandoned  the  Tegetthoff,  and  dragged  the  boats  across  the  ice 
to  Barentz  Island,  then  along  the  coast  of  Nova  2^embla,  and 
were  rescued  in  an  exhausted  state  by  the  Russian  schooner 
Nikolas,    The  last  and  greatest  expedition  is  that  of  the  Alert 
and  Discovery,  under  Captain  George  S.   Nares,  which  left 
Portsmouth  29th  May  1875.     Advancing  up  Smith  Sound,  the 
Discovery  was  left  in  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  while  the  Alert  was 
only  closed  in  (i6th  September  1875)  after  attaining  lat  82*  2/ 
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on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sei,  n  point  far  nor:li  of  thnt  gnincd 
by  any  >.iuj->  Iteforc.  In  the  sprin;:;  vaiious  sIe«i;^o  ]-'ai:ies  canicd 
on  the  woik  of  cxpl-. rat  io'%  the  cliiefonc  being  that  under  Mai  kham 
and  Pair,  wjiich  *advance<l  to  the  high  lat,  of  %f  20'  26',  or  to 
within  400  mile=i  of  the  Pole.  The  results  of  the  expedition, 
generally,  were  that  the  Polar  Ocean  is  apj^arently  a  *  sea  of 
ancient  ice,'  and  is  certainly  not  an  'open  sea,'  and  that  Euio- 
pcans  mav  sa'ely  winter  in  a  chnia^e  whcie  the  nit:>st  intense  cold 
known  jirevaiU.  The  sledges  cxpl-'ted  the  frmge  of  the  frozen 
ocean  over  so"  of  lon'^ilinie,  and  a<Med  va.vtlvto  ovir  knowledje  of 
Arctic  r»hvsio"iar>hv.  N.nes  concludes  that  it  is  imi'O-sible  either 
to  carry  ships  further  N.  in  Smith  Sound,  or  from  any  attainal>]e 
position  in  the  Sound  to  advance  nearer  the  Pe>le  by  sled;^e^. 
The  ve-;->ci5  were  safely  extricated,  and  arrive^]  at  L)i>co  25th 
Septeniber  1S76.  A  new  Dutch  Arctic  Expe-iition  left  Amster- 
dam for  Spitzbergen  in  May  1S7S,  and  tlie  American  Howgalc 
Expedition  s'aried  in  Jidy  1S7S.  See  Sir  John  Richardson's 
Polar  l\e';ions  (Kdinb.  iSoi^  Smith's  Arctic  Jixf-cJitions  pcfii 
ISr:f:sh  a!i^i/''off!::n  SJuv^s  (Edinl\  T.  C.  Jack,  1S77),  and  IV. 
Petermann's  article-,  in  the  Mii:>iciiiu:  ;n  for  recent  years.  F«)r  ex- 
peditions in  the  Antarctic  regions,  see  S'^uth  Polar  Keseakcii. 

Polarisa'tion  i.>  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  distinct  ]>hy- 
sical  phenomena,  in  a'll  of  winch,  huwever,  a  ceitain  dnwctcdut-s 
is  implied,  Tiius  the  ]^<.'Iaiity  of  a  magnet  is  a  kind  of  I'.,  and 
perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  all  and  the  ea^ie>.t  to  rec(>gnl  e. 
Here  we  iiave  two  ends,  called  poles,  pOvse-,^ing  o]'posile  }uo- 
perties,  and  the  same  ]>eculiarity  \^  pos^es-ed  l)y  solenoids  or 
helices  of  conducting  wire  traversed  by  currents,  and  through 
them  may  be  extended  to  rotation  of  bodies  generally.  In  tiie 
same  way  a  rectdinear  cuirent,  regarded  as  the  seat  (A  magnetic 
action  and  the  cau-e  of  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  field,  is  al-o 
polaiised.  The  word  P.,  however,  is  rarely  u-ed  but  in  two 
connections,  which  shall  i)e  considered  in  bucce^don. 

1.  J\->larisc,tion  in  l;L\-tiol\sis.  —  When  a  current  is  pass;ed 
through  an  clectrulyle,  tleomposition  is  known  to  take  j)lace. 
For  instance,  if  the  }H-)les  of  a  DaihcU  cell  are  connected  to  two 
pieces  of  platinum,  which  act  as  the  electrodes  to  a  quantity  of 
acidulated  water,  the  oxygen  is  given  off  at  the  electrode  which 
is  connected  with  the  coj^per  or  positive  pole,  and  the  hydrogen 
at  liie  electrode  wliich  is  connected  with  the  z:nc  or  negative 
pole.  Now  platinum  and  indeed  all  metals  liave  a  remarkable 
power  of  condensing  gases  on  their  surface,  and  consequently 
not  all  the  liydrogen  and  oxygen  formed  is  given  off.  Some 
remains  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  electrodes,  so  that  now 
these  electrodes  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  similar.  I'he  one 
is  coated  with  livdroijen  and  the  otiier  with  oxv'en  ;  and  the 
electrolyte  with  its  electrodes  becomes  in  fact  the  source  of  a 
galvanic  current,  which  acts  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  origi- 
nal current.  This  is  proved  by  simply  throwing  the  clectrol)'te 
into  a  galvanometer  circuit,  when  a  detlection  is  observed  wliich 
gradually  climini-hes,  thus  indicating  a  dissipation  of  the  P. 
When  the  original  current  is  kept  llowing  coiv^antly  through 
the  electrolyte,  its  intensity  is  of  course  diminidied  because  of 
the  contrary  current  due  to  P.  As  the  current  is  continued  \\\>t 
P.  tends  to  reach  a  finite  value,  and  the  nearer  tlie  P.  is  to  its 
maximum,  the  quicker  i:^  the  dissipation  when  left  to  itself.  It 
is  this  P.  which  rendeis  experimental  investigation  into  the  elec- 
tric rc^i stance  of  liquuis  so  dilYicult,  and  which  is  the  great  cause 
of  the  variation  of  red^tancc  in  simple  cells.  Exactly  similar 
phenomena  are  observed  if  a  current  is  >ent  through  a  (.liclectiic 
like  ind;arubber  or  glass.  The  glass,  however,  must  be  at  a 
temperature  of  100"  C  or  higher,  since  for  low  temperatures  it 
is  a  non-conductor  ;  l>ut  the-e  substances,  though  >olid,  aj'pear  to 
be  true  electrolyte?;,  or  at  all  events  may  be  regarded  as  acting  as 
such.      See  Clerk  Maxwell's  F.Ic:(ru:ty  and  Ma'tu'tisni^  vol.  i. 

2.  Fo!a>i:>atioit  of  l.ijit. — If  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  be  trans- 
mitted through  a  thin  slice  of  the  semi-transparent  mineral 
tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  the  a:sis,  it  becomes  what  is 
called  polari-ed.  Polaiised  light,  however,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished iiy  the  eye  from  ordinary  light ;  and  the  only  apparent 
change  in  the  lran^mlttcd  beam  will  be  a  slight  colouiing  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  lint  of  the  crystal  emjdoyed.  'I'hat 
the  liglit  has  not  the  same  properties  after  transmivsion  which  it 
had  before,  is  proved  by  transmitting  it  through  another  similar 
i-Iice  of  tourmaline.  It  is  then  seen  that  %vhen  the  slices  liave  a 
certain  relative  position  to  each  other,  there  is  no  light  whatever 
t-ranimilted.      By  rotating  either,   so  as   to  alter   their  relative 
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positions,    the   combination  will   become  transparent,    and  t>.e 
transp.arency  will  increase,  as  the  rotation  i>  continued,  \:.v: \\  it 
reaches  a  maximum,  when  the  transmitted  light  will  be  of  tl.c 
same  intensity  as  if  it  had  been  transmitted  throu:7h  one  v^irce 
of  tourmaline  equal  in  thickness  to  the  two  taken  together.     If 
the  rotation  is  still  continued,  the  light  will  begm  to  f  :!e  ur/.d 
it  readies  its  minimum  again,  until  it  becomes  completely  ex:  n- 
guished.      P.y  still   continuing   the   turmng  the  same  cyc!e^^..I 
lake   ]dace — transparency  and   o|'aciiy   alternating   with    every 
intermediate  stage.      liach  maximum  and  minimum  recurs  ait:: 
rotation   through    lSo°,    or   two   right   angles;    while   rorati  n 
ihrough  one  riglit  anL;le  is  accompanied  by  a  ciiange  from  mix> 
nuiin  to  minimum,  or  from  minimum  to  maximum.      It  is  c'>-2:, 
then,  that  light  passcvl  once  through  the  tourmaline;,  has  co;t> 
]>;etcly  chan-^ed  its  character.     It  is  no  longer  symn.etncal  c':: o_: 
an  axis,  since  it  ]>asses  similarly  through  a  second  piece  of  to-ir- 
mahne  only  when  llie  latter  lias  a  certain  jiosition.      Rotate  :..i^ 
tourmaline  through  one  right  angle,  and  the   li!7ht   is   un-b!e  to 
}>ass.    There  is  n^.aximum  transmission  when  the  tourmr.'.ir.ts  ar: 
set  so  as  to  have   their  axes  parallel  ;  there  is  niiidnnim  trrni- 
mission  when  the>,e  axes  are  ])eipendicular  to  each  other.     Tour- 
maline then  polarises  ligiit;  but  to  recognise  this  P.  it  is  nrccs- 
.sary  to  liave  two  pieces  of  apparatus,  the  one  to  polarise  an.:  V:.z 
other  to  analyse.      \\\  the  ca.-^e  described,  the  first  piece  of  tor.:- 
mahne  is   the  polariser  ;   the   second  piece,  the  analyser.      T.e 
al)ove  experiment  sliuws  that  a  polarised  ray  of  bght  is  r.n«-vn- 
mctiical  round  an  axis  ;  it   has,  so  to  speak,   sidcs^   and  in  ::,  5 
differs  from  ordinary  light.      According  to  the   now  universal  y 
accepted  unduiatory  theory,  light  is  regarded  as  a  fotm  of  ra';- 
ant  energy,  transmitted  in  undulations  ihrough  the  all-pervading 
ether.      These  undulations  are  supjtosed  to  be  cau-ed  by  vi.rr.. 
tions  taking  place  in  planes  peipendicular  to  the  lay.      In  or. li- 
nary  unpolarised  light   the  viliraiions  take   place  in  all  poss.Lilc 
directions   perpendicular  to  tiie   axis  of  the  ray.     In  polar.sei 
litdit,  such  as  we  get   by  lransmi.->sion   through  tourmaline,  tl.e 
vibrations  arc  executed  all  in  one  phine.     Here  we  b..-.ve  wi  at  is 
known  as //(7;/c' P.,  lobe  distinguished  from  oih.er  kinds  to  he 
considered  later.     And  now,  u))on  this  hypothesis,  a  veiy  sin-.ple 
rea.son  is  afforded  for  th.e  com])lete  cutting  off  of  the  light  %\hen 
the  tourmalines  arc  set  so  as  to  have  their  axes  at  right  angles. 
In  whatever  position  the  second  tourmaline  is,  it  will  act  ui>.-n 
the  already  polarised  ray  exactly  as  the  first  tourmaline  did  upc^n 
the  ordinary  light.      It  will  make  the  vibrations  take  p>sacc  in  a 
l">lane  detiniiely  fixed  with  respect  to  itself,  it  will  simply  transm:: 
the  j)ortions  of  the  vibiations  which  are  resolved  into  this  i-lane, 
and  will  therefore  transmit  none  when  ihis  plane  is  perpend.icular 
to  the  original  plane  of  vibration.      Such  is  the  general  explana- 
tion of  plane  P.      Experiment  shows  that  reflected  light  is  always 
jtartially  j^olarised.     It  may  be  simply  demonstrated  by  lookng 
at  rellected  light  ihrough  a  piece  of  tourmaline  and  lotating  the 
crystal,  when  a  varying  intensity  will  be  observed.     The  amount 
of  P.  depends  upon  llie  angle  of  incidence,  but  attains  a  maxi- 
mum   for   a   definite   angle   which   differs   for  diffeient   mecia. 
Prewster  proved  by  expeiimcnt  that  \\\\^  pclarisira^  an-;!e  is  such 
that  its  tangent  is  equal  to  the  refractive  index  of  the  mediun-:  ; 
or,  in  other  words,   the  retlectcd  ray  and  refracted   ray  are  at 
right  angles   to  each  other  when   tlie  incident  ray  makes  the 
]'o]aris,ing  angle   with  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface.     The 
same  law  can  be  deduced  from  theoiy.     Not  only,  however,  is 
ihe  rellected  ray  polarised,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  so 
is  the  refracted  ray.      It  is  of  course  only  paitially  polarised,  but 
l)y  refracting  it,  with  accompanying  retlection,  through  a  scries 
of  thin  ]\aiallel  i)latcs,   it  will,  so  to  speak,  ur.de'go  continual 
sifting  and  emerge  highly   polarised.      Tlie  plane   in   which   a 
jilane-polarised   ray,   incident  at   the  polarising  angle,   is  most 
copiously  rellected,  is  called  the  plane  of  P.  of  that  ray.     \Vr.en 
a  douidy-refracting  crystal  such  as  Iceland  spar  (see  Refrac- 
TluN)  is  traversed  by  a  ray  of  light,  the  ray,  except  when  parallel 
to  the  optic  axis,  is  divided  into  two,  known  as  the  ordinary  an  I 
extraordinary  rays.     The  former  is  refracted  according  to  t!;e 
oniinary  law,  the  latter  not  so.     Both,   however,  are  polarised. 
In  order  to  study  the  P.  successfully,  one  must  be  thro\Mi  com- 
pletely out  of  the  field.    This  may  be  effected  in  various  ways,  I'Ut 
the  most  common  method  is  by  the  use  of  a  NicoPs  prism,  which 
is  merely  the  two  halves,  obtained  by  splitting  a  rhomb  of  Ic«:lan4 
spar  along  a  diagonal  plane,  cemented  together  again  by  Canada 
1  al.-am.     The  ordinary  ray  is  then  totally  reflected  at  the  surface  of 
the  Caijada  bahsarn,  while  the  extrao:dina:y  ray  is  allowed  to  pass. 
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When  a  plane  polarised  ray  of  light  is  reflected  at  a  surface 
it  becomes  elliptically  polarised — ^tluit  is,  the  vibrations  take 
place  no  longer  in  straight  lines,  but  in  ellipses  whose  axes  are 
equal  and  parallel.  The  explanation  of  this  is  as  follows.  The 
incident  polarised  ray  may  be  decomposed  in  two  directions, 
namely,  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  perpendicular  to  that 
plane.  The  effect  of  reflection,  however,  is  to  alter  the  phases 
of  these  portions  in  opposite  ways,  so  that  the  one  set  of  vibra- 
tions is  accelerated  and  the  other  retarded.  After  reflection, 
then,  we  have  a  combination  of  two  harmonic  motions  of  equal 
period  but  of  different  phase,  and  the  result  is,  in  accordance 
with  known  kinematical  law,  elliptical  motion.  Should  the 
phases  difler  bv  a  quarter  of  a  period,  the  ellipse  will  become  a 
circle,  and  we  shall  have  circularly-polarised  light,  provided  that 
the  amplitudes  are  equal.  This  latter  condition  is  effected  when 
the  pUme  of  P.  of  the  incident  ray  makes,  with  the  plane  of 
incidence,  an  angle  of  45*.  FresneVs  rhomb  is  a  paralielopiped 
of  glass,  so  cut  that  a  ray  of  plane  polarised  light  entering  per- 
pendicularly by  one  of  the  siaes,  suffers  two  internal  reflections, 
and  emerges  perpendicularly  from  the  opposite  face  as  a  cir- 
cnlariy  polarised  ray.  Transmission  through  a  second  rhomb 
reduces  the  ray  again  to  the  plane  polarised  condition  ;  but  the 
plane  of  P.  has  been  rotated  tnrough  one  right  angle.  This  rota- 
tion of  the  plane  of  P.  is  a  phenomenon  which  always  accompanies 
the  direct  transmission  ot  a  plane  polarised  ray  through  certain 
media ;  but  in  such  cases  the  amount  of  rotation  is  a  function  of 
the  thickness  of  the  medium.  Such  a  medium  is  rock-crystal, 
and  Biot  established  by  experiment  that  the  rotation  is  always 
proportional  to  the  thickness,  and  increases,  cettris  paribus^  with 
the  refiangibility  of  the  ray.  It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the 
l>eaatiful  colours  which  the  polarised  ray  presents  when  viewed 
thn>agh  an  anal]rser.  Solutions  of  sugar,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
certain  other  liquids  have  the  same  rotating  effect,  though  not  to 
such  a  marked  extent.  All  such  substances  are  group^  in  two 
f]a<yj  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  rotation  takes 
place.  Ordinary  quartz  and  oil  of  turpentine  give  right-handed 
rotation,  i.e.y  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  solution 
of  itncrystal^sable  sugar,  and  the  kind  of  quartz  known  as  left- 
handed,  gives  the  rotation  in  the  other  direction.  These  pheno- 
mena have  been  accounted  for  by  taking  a  plane-polarised  ray 
to  be  equivalent  to  two  drcularlv  polansed  rays  in  which  the 
vibrations  are'  in  opposite  directions,  and  then  supposing  that 
these  oppositeljr  circularly  polarised  rajrs  are  transmitted  with 
unequal  velocities  through  the  medium.  One  of  them  will  then 
be  reurded  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  thickness  traversed, 
and  it  can  be  shown  matnematically  that  this  retardation  fully 
accounts  for  the  rotation  of  the  resultant  plane  P.  Similarly  is 
explained  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  P.  by  the  action  of  mag- 
netism. The  undoubted  rotatoiy  character  of  magnetic  action  is 
snppo«ed  to  accelerate  the  one  circularly-polarised  ray  and  retard 
tbe  other. 

If  between  a  polariser  and  analjrser  set  so  as  to  permit  no 
light  to  pass,  a  plate  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  such  as  mica 
or  selenite,  is  introduced,  a  portion  of  the  hght  will  at  once  pass, 
except  for  two  positions  of  the  interposed  p&te.  These  positions 
are  when  the  principal  section  of  Uie  crystal  coincides  with  the 
plane  of  P.,  or  is  perpendicular  to  it,  and  there  is  maximum  illu- 
mination for  positions  midway  between  these.  Should  the  inter- 
posed plate  be  very  thin,  a  most  gorgeous  combination  of  colours 
results.  Rotation  of  the  crystal  alters  simply  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  the  tints  remaining  the  same.  If,  however,  the  crjrstal  is 
fixed  and  the  analyser  turned,  the  light  will  pass  through  every 
grade  of  tint  into  the  complementary  colour.  Here  we  have 
interference  of  polarised  light  Experiment  and  theory  alike 
agree  in  showing  that  two  rays  of  light  polarised  in  the  same 
plane  interfere  and  produce  fringes,  as  two  rays  of  common  light 
doy  and  that  the  interference  diminishes  as  the  planes  are  more 
and  more  inclined  to  each  other,  until  when  they  are  perpendi- 
cular there  is  no  interference.  The  splendid  optical  effects  which 
interference  of  different  kinds  of  polarised  light  affords  cannot 
here  be  entered  npon.  For  a  popular  description  of  them  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Spottiswoode's  /*.  of  Light  ('  Nature'  series, 
1874).  The  theory  is  very  fully  explained  in  Lloyd's  Wave 
Thtory  of  Ught  (3d  ed.  1873). 

Pbl'der  (Dutch,  probably  allied  to  the  English  '  pool ; '  Ger. 
ffuhl^  *  a  pool '  or  '  marsh '),  or  Xooge,  a  name  given  in  Holland 
to  reclaimei  lands  which  lie  below  the  level  of  the  sea  or  adja- 


cent river.  They  are  the  beds  or  lakes  or  marshes  out  of  which 
the  water  has  been  pumped — in  the  case  of  the  smaller  P.  by 
means  of  wheels  driven  by  windmills,  in  the  case  of  those  of 
large  area  by  powerful  steam  pumping-engines.  They  would 
soon  return  to  their  original  condition  were  the  pumps  with- 
drawn, or  were  the  dykes  by  which  they  are  surrounded  to 
give  way.  The  polders  of  Holland  are  extremely  numerous 
(S.  Holland  alone  contains  over  a  thousand),  and  some  of 
them  lie  as  low  as  40  feet  below  high-water  mark.  In  the 
Schermermeer  P.,  N.  Holland,  there  are  four  drainage 
levels.  The  largest,  in  which  the  work  of  drainage  is  com- 
pleted, are  those  of  the  Haarlem  Lake  (q.  v.)  and  Beemster  (near 
Edam  in  N.  Holland),  measuring  15  miles  in  circumference. 
But  the  largest  ever  planned  is  now  in  construction  out  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  The  preliminary  work  in  this  vast  undertaking  is 
the  erection  of  a  dyke  or  wall  of  partition  from  Enkhuisen  to 
Kempen,  7/ia  the  islands  of  Urk  and  Skockland,  a  distance  of 
25  miles.  The  dyke  has  a  breadth  of  164  feet  at  its  base,  and 
is  to  rise  26  feet  out  of  the  water. 

]^ole  and  Polar.  To  fix  a  point  in  space  requires  three  num- 
bers. These  three  numbers  may  be  taken  with  reference  to  three 
fixed  planes,  which  are  usually  rectangular.  The  distances  of 
the  point  from  these  planes  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point,  and 
when  given,  completely  determine  the  position  of  the  point.  In 
the  method  of  polar  co-ordinates,  the  point  is  fixed  by  a  distance 
and  two  angles.  When  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  origin 
or  P.  is  given,  the  point  loses  one  of  its  degrees  of  freedom,  and 
may  be  anywhere  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  If,  however, 
we  know  the  altituae  of  the  point  above  a  plane  fixed  in  space 
and  passing  through  the  P.,  and  its  azimuth  with  reference  to  a 
straight  line  fixed  on  that  plane,  the  position  of  the  point  is  com- 
pletely fixed.  For  many  problems,  especially  in  astronomy, 
polar  co-ordinates  are  much  more  convenient  than  rectaxigular 
co-ordinates.  In  quartemion  analysis,  the  three  polar  co-ordinates 
are  combined  in  one  symbol,  the  vector  drawn  from  the  origin  to 
the  point.  In  modem  geometry,  the  term  P.  has  a  totally  distinct 
meaning.  From  every  point  two  tangents,  real  or  imaginary,  can 
be  drawn  to  a  curve  of  the  second  order.  In  all  cases  the  line 
joining  the  points  on  the  curve  where  the  tangents  touch  is  a  real 
line,  and  b  called  the  polar  of  the  point.  Conversely  the  point 
is  called  the  P.  of  the  line.  If  the  curve  of  reference  be  a  circle 
whose  centre  is  O,  the  polar  of  any  point  P  is  the  perpendicular 
which  intersects  OP,  or  OP  produced  in  the  point  Q  such  that 
the  product  OP.OQ  is  a  constant,  the  square  namely  of  the  radius 
of  the  circle.  The  polar  of  a  point  which  lies  upon  the  polar  of 
another  point  Pfsses  through  the  latter ;  or,  if  A  be  a  point  in 
the  polar  of  B,  ^  is  a  point  m  the  polar  of  A.  The  curve  formed 
bv  tue  ultimate  intersections  of  the  polars  of  the  points  upon  a 
given  curve  is  the  reciprocal  polar  of  the  latter  curve.  One 
particular  case  of  this  is  the  reciprocal  polar  of  a  given  circle,  which 
IS  always  a  conic  section  whose  directrix  is  the  polar  of  the  centre 
of  the  circle.  It  is  of  importance  as  being  the  case  of  the  Hodo- 
graph  (q.  v.)  for  motion  under  the  action  of  the  force  of  the 
inverse  square.  The  method  of  reciprocal  polars,  by  which  one 
theorem  regarding  lines  and  points  leads  directly  to  a  related 
theorem  regarding  points  and  lines,  is  a  development  from  the 
theorems  given  above.  See  Salmon's  Conic  Sections  for  detailed 
discussion  concerning  them. 

Pole,  Beginald,  son  of  Sir  Richard  P.  and  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  was  bom  3d  March  1500,  at  Stourton« 
Staffordshire.  He  received  his  education  first  of  all  in  a  con- 
vent at  Sheen,  from  which  he  passed  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  to  the  tuition  of  Latimer  and  Linacre.  Having  ^au- 
ated  B.  A.  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  speedily  advanced  m  the 
Church  by  Henry  VIII. ,  to  whom  he  was  related.  P.  next  took 
up  his  residence  at  Padua,  and  for  five  years  associated  on  the 
footing  of  a  prince  with  Erasmus,  Bembo,  Sadoleto,  and  other 
schoU^  of  European  reputation.  In  1525  he  came  back  to 
England,  where  his  refinement  and  scholarship  made  a  great 
impression.  Henry  VIIL,  now  bent  on  obtaining  a  divorce 
inm  Catharine  of  Aragon,  was  anxious  that  his  kinsman  should 
assist  him.  P.  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  recently  disco- 
vered letter,  to  have  at  first  gone  heartily  into  the  matter,  but 
he  was  at  heart  a  staunch  Churchman,  if^not  a  man  of  strong 
intellect  or  character,  and  he  soon  drew  back,  retiring  to  the 
Continent  In  153 1  he  was  offered  the  Archbishopric  of  York 
as  the  price  of  his  consent,  but  declined  to  give  it.    Having 
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published  an  attack  on  the  king  in  a  Latin  treatise,  De  Unitate 
Ecclesiastica^  it  was  answered  by  the  seizure  of  his  relatives — the 
aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  Lord 
RIontague — all  of  whom  were  brought  to  the  block.  On  the 
22d  December  1536,  Paul  III.  created  him  a  cardinal  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  acted  as  legate  before  Karl  V.  and 
Fran9ois  I.  In  1545  he  performed  the  duties  of  legate-president 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  1 549  was  all  but  appointed  to 
the  Papal  chair.  He  returned  to  England,  November  24,  1554, 
as  Roman  plenipotentiary,  with  the  commission  of  restoring  the 
realm  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  under  Queen  Mary  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  died  of  a  quartan  fever,  i8th 
November  1558.  P.  was  a  finished  classical  scholar,  and  has 
left  models  of  good  latinity  in  his  Reformatio  An^iicc^  De  Con- 
cilio,  and  De  yustificatione.  *  Everything,'  says  a  writer  in  the 
Saturday  RevUw  (i6th  February  1878),  *  that  comes  to  light 
about  P.,  is  favourable  to  his  moral  character  and  uprightness  of 
intention,  but  everything  also  seems  to  indicate  a  feebleness  of 
intellectual  power  in  which  the  last  Cardinal  of  Canterbury  is 
contrasted  most  distinctly  with  the  last  Cardinal  of  York.*  See 
Phillipps*  Life  of  Regiftald  P,  (Oxf.  1 764),  and  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  and  MSS.  existing  in  the  Archives  and  Collections  of 
Venice,  &a,  vol.  vi.  Part  I,  1555-56,  edited  by  Rawdon  Brown, 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Lond« 
1877). 

Pole-Axe,  a  kind  of  battle-axe  having  a  long  pole  shaft, 
carried  by  medieval  foot  soldiers.  The  axe-head  varied  much  in 
form  among  the  different  nationalities ;  sometimes  it  combined 
a  spear  point  and  hammer.  The  Bayeux  tapestry  shows  the 
English  soldiers  armed  with  plain  pole-axes.  The  Lochaber 
axe — the  national  weapon  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders — and  the 
Lowland  Scottish  Jedburgh  axe,  in  use  from  the  161I1  to  the 
i8th  c,  were  noted  varieties  of  the  P. -A.  The  short  hatchet 
used  in  the  navy  in  resisting  boarders,  cutting  ropes,  &c.,  also 
bears  the  name  P. -A. 

Pole'cat  {Putorins  faiidns)^  a  species  of  Carnivorous  animals 
belonging  to  the  Musteiii/(e  or  weasel  family.  It  has  thirty-four 
teeth,  and  ears  of  moderate  size.  The  body  is  about  18  inches 
long.  Like  other  members  of  its  family,  the  P.  has  anal  glands ^ 
placed  near  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  secretion  of  which  has  a 
most  offensive  odour,  on  account  of  which  it  is  known  as  the 
*  Foumart  *  or  *  Foul  marten.'  The  name  *  Fitchet  *  is  also  given 
to  it.  The  under  fur  is  close,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  the 
upper  fur  is  composed  of  long  browTi  hairs.  The  P.  is  very 
destructive  to  poultry-yards,  but  its  food  api)ears  to  be  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  kind,  and  includes  frogs,  fishes,  and  the  smaller 
quadrupeds.  The  nest  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  burrow,  and  from 
four  to  five  young  are  produced  at  a  birth.  The  outer  and 
longer  hairs  of  the  fur  afford  the  materials  from  which  the  finest 
artists'  brushes  are  made. 

Polemonia'cesd  is  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  annual 
01  perennial  herbs,  or  rare  shrubs  with  entire  or  divided  leaves, 
usually  white  or  blue  flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  and  fruit  a  three- 
celled  capsule.  It  numbers  about  100  species,  chiefly  met  with 
in  temperate  and  arctic  regions,  and  especially  plentiful  in  W. 
America.  The  properties  are  unimportant,  but  many  have  been 
long  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  showy  flowers  ;  e.g.^  different 
species  of  Phlox ^  Gilia^  Polemoniufn^  Limnanthes ,  Leptosiphon^ 
&c.,  while  several  of  the  genus  Cantua^  from  Peru,  and  the 
climbing  tendrilled  Cobcca  scandetis  are  ornamental  greenhouse 
plants.  The  seeds  of  various  CoUomae  when  moistened  under 
the  microscope  form  beautiful  objects.  Jacob's  Ladder  (q.  v.) 
represents  the  order  in  Britain. 

Polen'ta,  an  article  of  food  of  Italian  origin  prepared  from 
the  meal  of  Indian-corn  boiled  to  a  stiff  paste  or  porridge.  It  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and,  before  using,  is  cut  into  slices  nearly  an  inch 
thick,  which  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  Parmesan  cheese,  then 
saturated  with  olive  oil  or  melted  butter,  and  baked  for  half  an 
hour  in  an  oven,  and  served  hot.  The  fine  meal  of  Indian-corn 
is  called  polentma,  and  in  the  United  States  the  porridge  of  In- 
dian-corn, under  the  name  of  mitsh^  is  a  common  article  of  diet. 

Poles,  Geographical,  of  the  earth,  are  the  extremities  of 
its  axis  of  rotation,  and  are  situated  90"  from  every  point  of  the 
equator.      They  are  not  coincident  with  the  magnetic  poles, 
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which  are  the  points  where  the  magnetic  meridians  meet.     See 
Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

Pole  Star,  or  Polar'is,  is  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  so 
named  because  it  is  the  nearest  conspicuous  star  to  the  celestial 
north  pole,  or  the  point  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  which  cor- 
responds to  the  earth's  north  pole. 

Pole'wig  {Gobi Its  mittutus)y  a  species  of  Teleostean  fishes 
belonging  to  the  Gobies,  and  distinguished  by  its  small  size  and 
transparent  grey  colour,  varied  with  black  dots  and  dark  patches. 

Police'  (Lat.  politia,,  Gr.  peliteia^  *  civil  government ; '  from. 
poliSj  *  a  city ')  are  officers  in  town  and  country  whose  business 
it  is  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  prevent  and  detect  crime.  In 
London,  P.  justices  are  stipendiary  magistrates,  created,  except 
those  in  Bow  Street  Office,  by  statute  in  1792,  Their  number 
is  limited  to  twenty-seven.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  are  under  his  control.  They  must  be  barristers. 
Their  duties  are  judicial,  and  consist  in  the  examination  and  com- 
mitment or  discharge  of  persons  brought  before  them  by  the  con- 
stables, under  the  control  of  the  P.  commissioner.  One  magistrate 
is  required  to  attend  at  each  of  the  P.  courts  every  day  except 
Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  any  public  fast  or 
thanksgiving  day,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  regulations 
of  the  P.  Acts  within  the  metropolitan  districts.  All  houses  of 
public  resort  are,  for  the  prevention  of  disorderly  conduct,  placed 
under  the  same  regulations  as  drinking-houses.  Unlicensed 
theatres  are  prohibited.  Reputed  gaming-houses  may  be  forcibly 
entered,  and  all  present  taken  into  custody.  Obstructions  and 
nuisances  in  thoroughfares  are  prohibited.  Street  musicians 
must  leave  a  particular  locality  when  required  to  do  so  by  a 
householder.  The  P.  may  act  on  the  river,  and  at  any  lime  go 
on  board  of  a  vessel  to  observe  the  conduct  of  persons  on  board. 
They  may  apprehend,  without  a  warrant,  any  one  whom  they 
suspect  of  having  committed,  or  of  being  about  to  commit, 
a  felony,  misdemeanour,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any  one 
loitering  about,  who  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  him- 
self. They  may  stop  and  detain  till  due  inquiry  be  made  any 
vehicle  removing  furniture  between  8  P.M.  and  6  A.M.  The 
Act  2  and  3  Vict,  c  93  empowers  the  J  ustices  of  any  county,  in 
quarter  sessions,  to  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  establishment  of  a  county  and  district  constabulary. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  enlarged  and  rendered  more 
effectual  by  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  69  and  22  and  23  Vict,  c  32. 
Where  constabularies  have  been  established  in  divisions  of 
counties,  they  may  be  consolidated  and  a  chief  constable 
appointed  for  the  county.  County  constables  are  to  have  the 
same  powers  and  duties  in  boroughs  as  borough  constables  have 
in  counties.  In  Scotland,  a  system  of  P.  has  been  established 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  considerable  towns.  The 
expense  of  those  establishments  is  provided  for  by  an  assessment 
on  the  householders,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  is 
intrusted  to  commissioners  chosen  by  the  ratepayers. 

In  the  army  there  is  a  body  of  military  P.  consisting  of  steady 
and  intelligent  soldiers  who  act  under  the  orders  of  the  provost- 
marshal,  and  whose  chief  business  is  to  arrest  all  who  infringe 
discipline.  In  Ireland  and  in  some  European  countries  the  civil 
P.  possess  a  military  organisation. 

Policy  of  Insurance  is  a  written  obligation  specifying  the 
nature  of  the  risk  insured  against,  and  the  premium  of  insur- 
ance. In  Marine  Insurance  (see  under  Insurance)  those  who 
undertake  the  obligation  put  down  their  names  and  the  sum  for 
which  they  respectively  become  bound,  and  it  is  from  thus 
uuderwrUing  the  obligation  that  they  are  called  undenoriiers. 
The  word  P.  is  an  Italian  corruption  {polizza)  of  the  Gr.  and 
Lat.  polyptycha  ('many-fold  '),  a  name  given  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  memoranda  written  on  several  tablets. 

Polignac,  a  French  family  which  traces  its  origin  to  the 
5th  c,  but  whose  name  only  emerges  in  history  towards  the  end 
of  the  9th.— Melchior  de  P.,  son  of  the  sixteenth  marauis, 
was  born  at  Puy-en-Velay,  nth  October  1661,  studied 'at 
Clermont  and  Harcourt,  where  he  became  steeped  in  the  Car- 
tesian system.  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  soon  became 
known  as  a  polished  and  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  was 
present  (16S9)  at  the  Roman  Conclave  when  Alexander  \''I11. 
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was  elected,  and  again  (1692)  on  the  election  of  Innocent  XII. 
In  1695  he  went  to  Poland,  where  he  diplomatised  in  favour 
of  Prince  de  Conti,  but  without  ultimate  success.  He  then 
retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Bonport,  and  during  four  years  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  an  ambitious  poem  entitled  Anti' 
Lucretius^  which  ultimately  took  shape  in  nine  books,  with  a 
thousand  to  thirteen  hundred  verses  in  each,  and  even  then 
wa5  not  completed.  He  recovered  the  lost  favour  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  1702,  went  to  Utrecht  in  1 7 12  as  French  plenipo- 
tentiary, assisted  at  three  Papal  Conclaves,  and  from  1721  to 
1750  watched  over  French  interests  at  Rome.  He  died  at 
Paris,  April  3,  1 742.  See  Faucher's  Histcire  du  Cardinal  de  P. 
(2  vols.  Par.  1772.)  Among  the  friends  of  Marie  Antoinette 
<q.  v.),  and  Louis  XVI.,  who  by  their  extravagance  and  folly 
largely  helped  in  alienating  the  populace  of  Paris  from  royalty, 
were  Tolande  ICartine  Oabrielle  de  Polastron, 
I>iicheB»e  de  P.  (bom  1740,  died  1793),  and  her  husband, 
Jules,  Duo  de  P.  (died  18 17).  His  eldest  son,  Armand 
Jules  Marie  HeracliuB,  who  received  the  grant  of  an  estate 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  Lithuania  as  an  emigrant,  became 
nnder  Louis  XVIII.  a  field-marshal,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  His  brother,  Augnste  Jules  Armand  Marie, 
Prince  de  P.,  bom  at  Versailles,  14th  May  1780,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X., 
and  received  from  the  Pope  on  account  of  his  ardent  clerical 
policy  the  title  of  '  Prince.'  He  became  ambassador  at  St. 
James's  (1823),  was  Premier  in  the  last  Bourbon  Ministry,  and 
issued  the  fjBunous  and  fatal  decrees  which  resulted  in  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Ham  until  the 
November  amnesty  of  1836.     He  died  at  Paris,  2d  March  1847. 


Language  and  Literature.  Polish,  which,  with 
Czech  and  Wendish,  forms  the  Western  branch  of  the  Slavonic 
Camily  of  speech,  was  once  the  language  of  all  the  country  ex- 
tending between  the  Elbe  and  Dnieper,  but  is  now  restricted  to 
Russian  Poland,  Posen,  Galicia,  parts  of  Silesia,  Eastern  Prussia, 
and  Pomerania,  and  to  the  villages  scattered  over  the  Siberian 
steppes,  to  which  a  paternal  government  has  banished  its  Polish 
kinsfolk.  Even  within  these  narrow  limits  Russian  and  Pmssian 
statesmen  are  doing  their  utmost  to  stamp  it  out,  and  it  is  mainly 
to  the  efforts  of  the  refugees  who  throng  the  capitals  of  Europe 
that  Polish  owes  its  survival  as  a  literary  dialect  Its  vocabulary 
has  been  enriched  by  the  incorporation  of  Latin,  German,  and 
Russian  elements,  and  its  grammar  bears  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Latin.  Thus,  like  Latin,  it  has  no  article,  and  pos* 
aetses  two  conjugations  and  seven  cases,  the  locative  being  auite 
distinct  from  tne  instrumental.  It  has,  however,  three  numbers 
and  three  genders.  Polish  employs  the  Latin  alphabet  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  v  being  represented  by  the  Teutonic  u/,  whilst 
double  consonants  are  of  frequent  occurrence — ^  dzy  rz^  and 
isrs.  There  are  Polish  grammars  by  Poplinsky  (9th. ed.  1869) 
and  Malecki  (Lcmb.  I063) ;  German-Polish  dictionaries  by 
Mrongovius  (Danz.  18^5,  Eng.  ed.  Berl.  1851)  and  Booch- 
Arkossy  (Leips.  1865-68) ;  and  an  English- Polish  dictionary  by 
Chodiki  (Beri.  1874).  See  Miklosich,  Vtrgleichende  Grammattk 
tUr  Slattnschen  Sprachen  (4  vols.  Vien.  1852-74) ;  and  Schafarick, 
CfichickU  dtr  Slavischen  Sprache  una  JMeratur  nach  cUUn 
Mundarten  (Prague,  1869). 

The  Polish  literature,  though  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
any  Slavonic  people,  is  deficient  in  the  quality  of  originality. 
Ostrowski  divides  it  into  four  epochs — that  of  the  monks,  from 
the  loth  c.  A.D.  ;  that  of  the  knights,  from  1500 ;  and  that  of  the 
people,  from  1800  down  to  the  present  day.  The  monks,  who 
in  the  loth  c  brought  Christianity  to  Poland,  wrote  hynms  in  the 
languige  of  the  country,  and  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
Poluh — still  intelligible  to  an  unlettered  peasant — is  the  BogarO' 
dsica  ('  God's  Virgin  Mother '),  ascribed  to  Bishop  Adalbert  (died 
997).  But  with  Christianity  came  Latin,  which  for  centuries 
choked  the  growth  of  a  national  literature,  and  was  the  language 
of  the  chroniclers  from  the  12th  to  the  l6th  c.,  from  Martm 
Gallosfdied  1 1 5o)down  to  Jan  Dlugosz  (died  1480).  The  abandon- 
ment of  Latin  by  the  Diets  and  the  establishment  of  a  represen- 
talxre  form  of  government  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  national 
kiioin,  and  pai^  the  way  for  Poland's  golden  age  of  literature, 
the  chxTalrons  reigns  of  the  two  Sigismunds  (1507-72),  who  were 
to  their  country  what  Louis  XIV.  was  to  France.  To  this  period 
bdoQg  one  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  translations  of  the 
bcriptares  into  Polish,  the  hymnal  of  Seklucyan  and  Trzydecki, 


the  Memoirs  of  Rej,  the  'Polish  Montaigne'  (1515-68),  the 
poems  of  Kochanowski,  Grochawki,  and  Janitius,  the  histories 
of  Cromer  and  Bielski,  imd  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Skarga, 
Herburt,  &c.  This  renaissance  was  followed,  under  Jesuit  in- 
fluences, by  a  slumber  which  lasted  down  to  the  present  century, 
when  Poland  rang  with  the  sudden  cry  of  oktytna — Fatherland. 
The  i8ih  c.  attempt  of  the  Piarists,  the  Jesuits'  opponents,  to 
create  a  literature  based  on  the  models  of  French  Classicism, 
had  borne  but  scanty  fmit  in  Krasicki*s  Myszeis  (*  War  of  Mice ') 
and  Monomachia  ('  War  of  Monks '),  in  the  satires  of  Wegierski 
and  Trembecki,  and  the  love-songs  of  Kniaznin ;  and  the 
people's  heart  was  first  truly  stirred  by  Woronicz  (died  1829)  in 
nis  Sibylia,  the  epic  of  Poland's  history,  and  by  Niemcewicz, 
the  national  poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  and  historian  (died  1841). 
Greater  than  these,  however,  was  Adam  Mickiewicz  (1798-1850), 
the  leader  of  the  victorious  Romantic  school,  and  author  of  the 
epical  Konrad  WalUnrod  and  Pan  Tadeusz^  who  counted  among 
his  followers  the  lyricists  Brodzinski,  Odyniec,  and  Kraszewski, 
with  the  so-called  '  Ukrainian  poets '  Zalewski,  Malczewski,  and 
Goszczynski.  Of  Polish  writers  living  or  latelv  dead,  the  chief 
in  the  field  of  poetry  are  Asnyk,  Belza,  and  Krasinski,  author 
of  the  Nieboska  Konudia  (*  Undivine  Tragedy'),  and  in  that  of 
fiction,  Rzewuski  and  the  renegade  Czajkowski;  whilst  as 
historians  may  be  mentioned  Lelewel,  Lepkowski,  and  Szujski ; 
as  metaphysicians,  Goluchowski,  Supinski,  and  Libel  t,  founder 
of  the  'philosophy  of  intuition;'  and  as  philologists,  Linde, 
Leslaw,  and  Rykaszewski  See  Orchowski,  PoisUs  Polonaises 
(2  vols,  (jott  1 816-17) »  Chodzko,  La  Polognt  Historique  et 
IMthaire  (3  vols.  Par.  1834-47),  and  Mrs.  Robinson  (*  Talvj '), 
View  of  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations 
(New  York,  1850). 

Pol'iBhing  Mate'riale  possess  different  degrees  of  hardness, 
hence  their  utility  in  the  mdustrial  arts  in  polishing  metal, 
stone,  glass,  wood,  &c.  They  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
mineral  kingdom,  but  a  few  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
are  also  employed  as  P.  M.  for  soft  surfaces.  For  cutting  and 
polishing  gems  and  hard  stones,  diamond  dust  is  employed,  and 
next  to  that  substance  in  hardness  ranks  alumina,  which  occurs 
in  great  purity  as  Corundum  (q.  v.),  and  Emery  (q.  v.),  and  is 
also  the  chief  constituent  of  Rotten-stone  (q.  v.).  Siliceous' 
materials,  as  grits.  Grindstones  (q.  v.),  Hones  (q.  v.).  Pumice 
(q.  v.),  Tripoli  Powder  (q.  v.),  and  Bathbrick  (q.  v.),  have 
varying  applications  in  polishing;  while  for  very  smooth  sur- 
faces, metallic  oxides,  as  Rouge  (q.  v.),  and  Putty  Powder 
(q.  v.),  charcoal,  chalk,  cuttlefish  bone,  and  other  substances, 
finely  pulverised,  are  extensively  used,  either  in  a  dry  state,  or 
mixed  with  fat  or  wax  to  form  a  paste.  Polishing;  wheels  are 
usually  made  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  and  their  surfaces- 
are  charged  with  a  paste  of  a  fineness  adapted  to  the  work  in 
hand. 

Polishilig  Slate,  a  kind  of  yellow  or  greyish-yellow  slate 
employed  in  polishing  metals,  glass-lenses,  &c.  It  is  composed 
of  diatomaceous  matter,  and  is  abundantly  found  in  Bohemia 
and  the  Auvergne. 

Political  Econ'omy,  or  Economics  (Gr.  oikos,  <  a  house,' 
and  nomoSf  *  a  law '),  originally  dealing  with  household  thrift, 
gradually  vridening  till  it  embraced  the  management  of  society 
{polis,  *a  city'  or  'state'),  in  recent  times  has  become  the 
science  of  the  laws  according  to  which  wealth  is  acquired  and  used« 
The  earliest  work  on  economics  we  know  of  is  Eryxias,  or  About 
Wealthy  anonymous,  about  427  B.C.  Plato's  writings  (and  espe- 
cially Book  iu  of  the  Republic)  contain  much  discussion  of  econo- 
mic^ questions ;  in  Xenophon*s  Economics  is  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage on  division  of  labour.  But  Aristotle  founded  P.  E.  His 
Ethics  deals  with  law  for  individual  man ;  his  Politics^  vrith 
the  relation  of  man  to  man  in  society ;  his  Economics^  with 
property  and  the  rights  connected  with  it.  In  Book  ii.  chap.  i. 
of  tne  last-mention^  work,  the  term  '  P.  £.'  first  occurs.  From 
the  time  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  1 6th  c  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  systematic  treatment  of  economics  was  attempted. 
The  Italians  were  early  in  the  field  of  modem  inquiry.  During 
the  first  few  years  of  the  present  century  appeared  a  collection  of 
the  entire  works  of  the  Italian  political  economists,  in  fifty  octavo 
volumes,  edited  by  Custodi.  Of  the  band  of  reformers  repre- 
sented in  this  edition,  the  first  was  Antonio  Bandini  of  Siena, 
who  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in 
1737,  reconmiending  free-trade  in  com,  the  granting  of  leases  to 
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tenant^  and  the  repeal  of  vexatious  impost;,  with  the  substitution 
in  their  place  of  a  lax  leviud  uniroimly  on  all  piopeily,  even  tli:it 
or  the  nobility  and  ihe  church.  Bandini's  woik  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1775.  Before  that  lime  Fernando  Galiani  of  Naples 
had  produced  his  treatise,  Delia  Atoneta,  a  great  advance  on  the 
times,  full  of  error  as  it  is  considered  novr.  Then  came  another 
free-lrade  discourse,  Sopra  i  Bilattci  ddle  Na:ione,  b/  Carii, 
1771 — a  companion  work  to  Pillo  Veu'i'i SulU Lf^^  Vincolanle. 
These  wiitings  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  ho&tilily  10  restiictioii 
ia  all  ita  forms,  but  abound  in  crudities  and  absuidilies  of  theory. 

Fiance,  for  interest  in  (his  subject,  was  little  behind  Italy. 
The  Alps  between  the  two  nations  litly  typify  the  mountains  of 
flinty  prejudice'vrhich  liad  to  be  tunnelled  through.  Tlie  earliest 
French  work  on  economics  is  the  Ttailid'Ecotioiiiu  Polilhjiu, 
by  Montehresticn  (Rouen,  1615).  In  l66l  Louis  XIV.  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  finance  department  a  man  well  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  economics — Colbert.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
ministry  Colbert  gave  a  great  impelilS  to  free  trade  ;  but  later  lie 
favoured  the  mercantile  system,  a  system  which  taught  that  a 
country  should  sell  and  not  buy.  To  this  system  the  name  of 
Celttrlistnt  was  given  by  adult  baptism  :  Blanqui  has  shown 
that  it  really  originated  with  Karl  V.  and  tlie  Spaniards. 
Vincent  Seigneur  de  Goumay,  a  learned  merchant,  became 
Intendant  de  Commerce — a  sort  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — in  1751  and  for  some  time  pushed  a  reforming  policy 
finally  overthrown  as  revolutionary — which,  indeed,  in  the  best 
sense  it  was.  He  maintained  that  government  should  protect 
the  general  community  from  the  monopolising  tendencies  at 
classes,  that  it  should  protect  a  roan  in  any  investment  of  his 
capital  not  immoral,  and  that  it  should  promote  competition, 
trusting  to  the  natural  operation  of  men's  interests  for  the  increase 
of  national  wealth.  Some  years  after  Goutnay  had  thrown  up 
the  reins  of  trade,  Quesiiay  b^an  to  theorise.  Not  untQ  an 
old  and  infirm  man  did  he  turn  his  attenlioti  to  economics,  con- 
tributing the  articles  '  Fermier'  and  'Grains'  to  the  Encycls- 
filie.  In  the  second  of  these  contributions  be  made  his  dislinc' 
tion  between  froduii  total  and  produit  ml — between  the  pro. 
ducliveness  of  agricuUure  and  the  unproductiveness  (as  he 
supposed)  of  other  employments.  In  Ihis  article  also,  it  is  only 
fair  to  state,  he  advocated  unrestricted  commerce.  The  system 
ofQaesnay — of  the  Economistes  or  Fhysiocrates — was  a  natural 
recoil  from  the  mercantile  system.  The  mercantile  system  had 
vrell-nigh  ruined  the  country  by  proclaiming  money  the  only 
riches  j  the  Economistes  relumed  to  Sully's  dictum,  '  Labourage 
et  pSlurage  sont  les  mamelles  de  I'Elai,'  and  supplemented  this 
with  their  celebrated  formula  '  Acheler,  c'est  vendre;  Vendre, 
c'cst  acheter.'  The/  only  erred  in  contining  the  term  '  pro- 
ductions'  to  i^cultural  labour. 

Perhaps  the  first  treatise  on  Economics  in  England  worthy 
of  note  is  Thomas  Muir's  England'!  Triaiure  by  I'ordgn  Tradf 
(Lond.  1664).  Sir  Joshua  Ch.\ld'i  Brit/ Obsennilions  Coiueni- 
ing  Trade  appeared  in  166S.  It  was  thought  worihy  of  transla- 
tion into  French  by  Gournay,  and  threw  out  valuable  hints  on 
population,  money,  and  monopolies.  Sir  Dudley  North's  Dis- 
taursi  upon  Trade  (1691)  was  aimed  at  national  jealousies,  and 
was  tealljr  a  prelude  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  The  man 
who  gave  Adam  Smith  the  clue  to  a  philosophical  treatment  of 
economii:s  was  Hutcheson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Glasgow.  His  eiplanaiion  of  Value,  and  Demand  and  Supply, 
has  been  little  improved  upon  by  Smith.  Hume  and  Lord 
Karnes  also  prepared  Smith's  way. 

The  appearance  of  the  ifeallh  0/  Nations  (1776)  created  n 
revolution  in  the  science  of  Economics.  In  a  few  years  it  began 
10  alter  laws  and  treaties  ;  it  was  translated  into  all  the  European 
langu.-iges ;  ministers  of  stale  quoted  it.  No  other  work  ever 
effecied  so  immediate  an<l  permanent  a  change  in  the.legislauon 
at  civilised  countries.      Perceiving  ihe  error  of  the    mercantile 

Sstem,  which  regarded  money  alone  as  wealth,  and  the  error  of 
e  Physiocrales,  who  found  wealth  only  in  ihe  soil,  Smith  made 
labour  the  basis  of  his  doctrine.  The  tyiallh  of  Natiem  treau 
o(  *  the  causes  of  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
Ial>oiir,  and  the  order  ascending  to  which  its  produce  is  naturally 
disiributed  among  the  different  ranks  of  ihe  people  ;  of  tlie  nature, 
accumulation,  and  employment  of  slock  ;  of  ^yIIem9  of  P.  E. ; 
of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  or  common  weal  ili.' 

Two  later  economists  of  note  in  England,  Ma Ithus  and  Ricordo, 
developed  doctrines  Smith  had  pre;>ared  the  way  for,  yet  did 
not  aniicipatc     la  179S  the  former  published  anouymou^ly  An 
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Essay  on  the  Prindple  of  Popidalion  as  it  ajfnti  the  Future 
Jmpnn.'iniail  of  Soiiity,  bul  in  subsequent  ediiions  his  name  was 
affixed.  This  treatise  was  called  foith  by  an  esiay  by  Godwin  in 
ihe  inquirer,  and  Godwin  replied  10  it  biltetly  in  the  book 
enlilled  Of  Population.  The  Malthusian  doeltine  is  that  popu- 
lation  increases  in  geometric  progression,  while  subsistence  in- 
creases only  in  arimmelical  progression.  There  are  but  three 
checks  on  this  tendency  to  over- population — vice,  miseiy  (infant 
mortality  and  all  disease),  and  mural  restraint  in  marriage. 

Ricardo's  Prineiplei  of  P.  E.  and  Taxation  appeared  in  1817. 
His  peculiar  doctrines  are  those  concerning  tent  and  value.  He 
declares  that  rent  is  caused  by  ihe  transfer  of  cultivation  from 
one  sort  of  soil  to  another  sort  inferior  to  it.  As  soon  as  the 
first  soil  is  insulitcieni  to  produce  enough  com  to  saii-.fy  demand, 
a  second  soil  is  brought  under  tillage  ;  and  only  ihen  is  a  rent 
drawn  from  the  first.  As  to  value,  Ricardo  maintains  Ihst  the 
value  oi  an  article  depends,  not  on  the  demand  Cot  it,  but  on 
the  amount  of  labour  required  to  produce  it.  J.  S.  Mill  has  to 
some  extent  adopted  this  view  in  denying  thai  a  demand  fur 
commodities  is  a  demand  for  labour.  Now  that  the  doctrines 
of  Free  Trade  developed  by  the  economists  and  Adam  Smith 
have  assumed  the  form  of  natural  laws,  original  teaching  on 
Economies  is  not  so  much  looked  for.  The  best  of  recent  French 
economists  are  J.  B.  Say,  Sismondi,  Blanqui,  Chevalier,  Bastiat, 
Rossi,  Carnier,  and  Uunoyer.  Of  Italians  may  !«  menlioncd 
Gioja,  Beccaria,  Poulet,  Invrea,  Mennechini.  The  principal 
Germans  are  Paetili,  Barih,  Riedel,  Giilau,  List,  Rau.  and  H  >1- 
dcbrondt.  English  writers  are'  De  Qaincey,  James  Mill,  Torrens 
M'Culloeh,Wliately,M'Leod,Longlield,'Scrope, Bailey,  Burton, 
Caimea,  Stirling,  Price,  Fawcett,  Jevons,  fi:c.  See  Dulionnaift 
de  r£.onomie  PoUliqur  (z  vols.  Par.  jd  ed.  1864),  Blanqui's  His- 
loirt  de  i'Bconomie  Politique  (4th  ed.  Par.  i860),  both  with  goo.i 
bibliographies,  and  an  admirable  little  primer  of  P.  E.  by  W. 
Stanley  Jevons  (Macmillan,  1S78). 

Political  Offen'cea.  These  may  be  divided  into  major 
and  minor  offences  against  the  state.  Respecting  the  former, 
seeTitEAsoN  ;  Mispkision  op  Treason  ;  attainder;  and 
under  Bill,  B.  of  Attainder.  Regarding  the  latter,  see  COIN  ; 
CotNitJG,  Law  RECARDtNO;  under  Contempt,  Contempt 
OF  Parliament  ;  Meetings  Seditious;  Sedition  and  Po- 
litical Societies.     Applicable  to  both  classes,  see  Ex.tka- 

Folit'ical  Soci'eties.  The  Act  39  Geo.  III.  c.  79  was 
directed  against  certain  associations  called  mcieiies  of  fnited 
Ensiishmen,  United  Seolih,nta,  United  JrUhmen.  ic,  which 
were  formed  for  purposes  at  that  time  considered  treasonable. 
It  prohibits  members  of  societies  from  taking  any  oath  not 
required  by  law,  and  makes  various  provisions  to  prerent  secrecy 
of  membership  and  procedure.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
extended  by  57  Geo.  III.  c  19.  Tlie  aim  of  ihese  Acts  being 
solely  to  prevent  the  formation  of  treasonable  or  seditious  socie 
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commonweal. 

In  the  first  of  these  departments  it  embraces  legislation,  whicU 
means  the  making  of  posuive  law.  But  a  general  law  issued  by 
a  governing  body  would  be  useless,  were  it  not  carried  into 
practice  on  every  occasion  falling  within  its  scope.  Accordingly 
there  must  be  established  a  disiinclion  between  the  le^lalit/r 
and  the  exeiutive  powers  of  a  Eovernmenl.  An  executive  com- 
mand is  a  special  command  issued  in  accordance  with  a  lavr 
already  passed.  Such  executive  commands  or  acts  are  eitlier 
administrative  or  judicial.  A  judicial  declaration  decides  whellier 
or  not  a  certain  person  has  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  n. 
certain  penal  provision,  or  whether  a  certain  person  a  possessed 
of  a  certain  disputed  right.  In  judicial  proceeding*,  Ihe  Govern- 
ment functionary  acts  only  at  the  motion  of  others.  But  ia 
administrative  proceedings  the  functionary  may  act  spontane- 
ously, and  juch  jiroceedinjs  are  lot  Ihe  purpose  of  carrjin^    :i 
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rale  of  law  into  effect  when  there  is  neither  a  question  of  legal 

calnabiiity  nor  a  question  of  right 
A  goYenunent  is  called  a  monarchy  when  it  is  vested  in  a 

single  person.  There  are  many  degrees  of  this  form,  from 
;  despotism  to  limited  monarchy,  such  as  that  of  Britain.  When 
I  the  gOTeming  body  consists  of  a  few  who  acquire  the  ascend- 
.  ancy,  whether  hereditary  or  not,  it  is  called  an  aristocritcy  or 
!    ciigarchy.      When  the  bodv  comprises  the   majority  ot  the 

nation,  the  government  is  called  a  democracy.    These  forms  are 

often  mixed. 

FoliBia'iio,  An'gelo,  Italy's  greatest  poet  between  Petrarch 
and  Ariosto,  was  bom  24th  July  1454,  at  Monte  Pulidano,  in 
Tuscany,  where  his  father,  Messer  Bennedetto  Ambrogini,  was 
a  needy  doctor  of  laws.  He  came  as  a  bov  to  Florence,  and 
was  educated  in  the  palace  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  studying 
Latin  under  Landino,  Greek  under  Andronicus  of  Thessalonica, 
the  Platonic  philosophy  under  Ficino,  and  the  Aristotelian  under 
AjQrropylus.  He  published  Latin  compositions  in  his  four- 
teenth and  Greek  in  his  eighteenth  year,  a  twelvemonth  later 
edited  CatulloL  and  about  the  same  tune  co]np<»ed  his  Otfeo,  a 
combination  of  tragedy,  pastoral,  and  opera,  with  its  funous 
Maenad  chorus.  In  the  mdf-epic,  half-idyllic  Giostra  (1477),  P. 
cang  how  Giuliano  de'  Medici  loved  Simonetta,  and  carried  off 
the  prise  in  the  tourney,  a  trivial  theme  enough,  but  one  that 
oar  poet  touched  with  matchless  art  and  adorned  with  the  rare 
schoianhip  displayed  in  his  rendering  of  Homer  into  Latin 
bexameten,  and  Latin  prose  translation  of  Herodian.  He  also 
wrote  scores  of  minor  verses  {jnUlate^  rispUH^  and  strcunhotH) ; 
edited  Justinian's  Pandects^  Ovid,  QuintiUan,  and  the  younger 
Pliny;  translated  Plutarch's  Love  Tales,  Epictetus,  Aiexanaer 
Aphrodisius,  and  selections  from  Moschus  and  Callimachus; 
ami  charmed  the  Renaissance  scholars  with  his  Miscellanea 
(1489),  a  series  of  studies  on  the  classic  authors.    Lorenzo  made 

.  hini  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  he  wu  professor  of  both  Greek  and 
Lada  in  the  University  of  Florence,  numbering  amongst  his 
bearers  Reuchlin,  Groc^,  Linacre,  and  the  Portuguese  Tessi- 
ras*  Honours  rained  thick  upon  him — ^the  flatteries  of  a  pope, 
the  citizenship  of  Florence,  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral,  the  choice 
of  any  or  every  professorial  chair.  But  Savonarola's  prophetic 
thunders  came  to  drown  the  merry  strains  of  his  Canh  Car' 

i  nascialesehi^  his  patron  Lorenzo  was  dead,  and  P.  himself, 
*  weeping  early  and  late,'  passed  away  at  the  age  of  forty,  24th 
September  1494,  on  the  eve  of  the  French  entry  into  Florence. 
In  him  the  New  Learning  attained  its  zenith,  and  his  is  also  the 
higher  praise  of  having  revived  his  native  Tuscan,  which  since 
PetrarcVs  day  had  fallen  into  neglect,  of  havine  at  one  stroke 
perfected  the  Italian  epic  stanza,  and  left  to  his  successors  a 
model  of  faultless  style.  That  style,  indeed,  in  all  P.'s  poetry 
b  paramount  to  the  subject-matter,  and  that  he  cared  more 
aboat  how  than  what  he  wrote  is  undeniable;  but  the  fault 
belongs  Ira  to  the  poet  than  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
when  paganism  and  classicism  had  established  artificial  canons 
of  sentiment  and  utterance,  and  Italian  liberty  ky  crushed  be- 
neath a  load  of  sloth,  tyranny,  and  foreign  wrong.  The  best 
edition  of  P.'s  works  is  by  Ourducci  (Flor.  1864).  Mr.  J.  A. 
Symoods  has  translated  portions  of  the  Or/eo,  Giosira,  &c.,  in 
an  article,  P*s  Italian  Poetry,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
Angnst  1873.     See  Mahly,  Angelus  Politianus  (Leips.  1864). 

PoUc,  James  Knox,  eleventh  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  Caro- 
lina, 2d  November  1795.  The  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  he 
received  a  good  education,  and  after  ^duating  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville  in  1818,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820, 
aond  in  1824  elected  member  of  Congress  by  the  Democratic 
pcrty.  After  holding  several  minor  appointments,  he  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  Congress  in  1835  and  I537,tand  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1839.  In  December  1844  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  with  170  votes  as  against  105  for  Henry  Clay. 
The  chief  events  of  his  administration  were  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  bonndaxr  question,  the  reoiganisation  of  the  financial 
system,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  acquisition  of  California  and 
New  Mexico.  He  died  at  Nashville,  June  19,  1849.  Though 
noc  possessed  of  great  talent,  P.  was  a  man  of  firm  character  and 
xneprottchable  integrity. 

Pdllca  (Bohem./M/ia,  'half),  a  popular  dance  in  three-quarten 
umc^  with  the  third  quaver  accented.  It  consists  of  three  steps  to 
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the  first  three  beats  of  each  bar,  a  rest  being  taken  on  the  fourth 
beat.  It  originated  in  Bohemia  about  1830^  and  on  its  intro- 
duction into  England  in  1843  had  for  a  considerable  time  a  reign 
of  amazing  popularity. 

Poll'ack  (Merlangius  foUachius\  a  species  of  Teleostean 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Gadidce  or  cod  family.  It  b  common  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  is  called  the  whiting  and  coal-fish. 
In  Scotland  its  local  name  is  the '  lythe.'  The  P.  is  caught  in 
numbers  by  the  rod  and  line,  almost  any  white  object,  even  a 
piece  of  rag,  serving  as  a  bait  It  has  three  dorsal  fins,  the 
tail  is  forked,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  much  shorter  than  the 
under. 

Poll'an  (Coregonus  Pollan),  a  fish  belondne  to  the  Salmon- 
ida,  found  in  certain  fresh- water  lakes  of  Ireland  (e.g..  Loch 
Neagh).  It  is  aUied  to  the  Vendace  (C.  WiUoughbn)  of  English 
lakes.  Its  average  length  is  from  10  to  12  inches.  The  lesh 
is  highly  esteemed.  The  P.  is  caught  in  large  numbers  by  nets. 
It  appears  to  spawn  in  November  and  December. 

Poll'ard  {ircmpoll,  <to  cut  off  the  head;*  LowGer.  bolle,  'a 
tree-top'),  a  term  which  in  the  17th  &  denoted  a  tree  lopped  of 
its  side  branches,  but  is  now  applied  to  a  tree  whose  crown  or 
'  poll '  has  been  cut  off  when  at  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  firom 
the  ground,  that  it  may  send  out  new  branches  near  the  section. 
Trees  pollarded  for  fuel  or  fence-wood,  are  in  England  diieflv 
confined  to  hedgerows,  or  the  banks  of  riven  running  through 
marshy  grounds ;  but  on  the  Continent  the^  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  open  country,  where  their  unsightly  bareness  does 
much  to  mar  Uie  landscape; 

Poll'ezL    See  Stamen. 

Pollen'za  (Palentia\  a  town  of  Majorca,  near  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island,  30  miles  N.W.  of  PaUna,  has  a  Jesuits'  college,  and 
produces  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  boots  and  shoes,  rope, 
&C.  Pop.  700a  There  are  two  small  Itidian  towns  of  the  same 
name,  one  5^  miles  from  Macerata,  near  which  Stilico  gained  his 
great  victory  over  the  Goths  in  403  A.D.,  the  other  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cunea,  celebrated  for  its  antiquities. 

PoUilore',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Chingleput,  Madras  Pre> 
sidency,  British  India,  near  Conjeveram,  and  43  miles  S.W. 
from  Madras.  It  is  the  scene  of  two  battles.  In  1780  Colonel 
Baillie  was  here  completely  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Hyder  Ali.  This  was  the  greatest  defeat  the  British  had  hitherto 
sustained  in  India.  The  Uves  of  the  prisonen  were  only  saved 
by  the  intervention  of  Hyder's  French  officera.  Paintings  com- 
memorative of  the  victory  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Seringapatam. 
But  in  the  following  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  former 
battle  according  to  ttie  lunar  calendar,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  won  his 
first  victory  over  Hyder  Ali  on  the  same  spot. 

Polllo,  Gains  Asinios,  bom  at  Rome  in  76  b.c,  first  s^- 
nalised  himself  by  his  accusation  of  the  Pompeian  tribune  C. 
Cato  (54),  and  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Caesar,  and  shared 
with  him  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon  (49),  was  despatched  to 
Sicily  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  M.  Cato,  and  thence  to  Africa, 
where  he  drew  off  the  remnants  of  Uie  Roman  army  after  Curio's 
defeat  by  Juba.  He  next  saw  service  at  Pharsalta  (48),  as  tri- 
bune of  Uie  plebs  opposed  Dolabella's  measure  for  the  cancellincr 
of  debts  (47),  attended  Caesar  on  his  Spanish  campaign  (45),  and 
at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  assassination  (44)  wu  caning  on  the 
war  against  S.  Pompeius  with  scant  success,  as  administrator  of 
the  Further  Province,  which  on  the  foonation  of  the  Second 
Triumvirate  he  exchanged  for  Transpadane  GauL  He  played 
the  part  of  peacemaker  between  Antony  and  Octavian  m  40^ 
was  consul  uie  same  year,  and  in  39  earned  a  triumph  hj  his 
victory  over  the  Parthini  in  Illyria.  Thenceforth  he  led  a  retired 
life,  declining  in  32  to  avow  himself  a  partisan  of  either  Octavian 
or  Antony,  and  dying  at  his  Tusculan  villa  in  4  A.D.  Himself 
no  mean  historian,  orator,  and  playwright,  if  we  accept  the  ver- 
dict of  his  contemporaries,  P.  u  most  famous  as  a  liberal  patron 
of  letten  in  the  persons  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  as  the  founder  of 
Rome's  fint  public  library,  and  as  the  originator  of  that  mutual 
admiration  system  which  afterwards  formed  a  theme  for  the 
satire  of  Martial  and  JuVenaL  Of  his  critical  acumen,  we  know 
that  he  detected  the  '  Patavinity '  of  Livy,  impugned  the  accu- 
racy of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  challenge  Sallust  for  his 
pseudo-archaisms,  a  charge  from  which  the  critic's  own  perished 
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works  were  not  entirely  free  (Quint,  i.  8 ;  ix.  4).  See  Thor- 
becke's  Commetitatio  de  C,  Assinii  Pollionis  Vita  et  Studiis 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1S20). 

Poll'nitz,  Earl  Ludwigr,  Freiherr  von,  celebrated  as 
a  writer  of  memoirs,  was  the  second  son  of  Major-General 
Gerhard  Bernhard  von  P.,  minister  of  state  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  was  born  at  Issomin,  a  village  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Koln,  25th  February  1692.  After  squandering  his 
patrimony,  he  travelled  through  various  countries  of  Europe, 
bearing  arms  successively  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  no- 
where fixing  his  abode,  till  at  last  King  Friedrich  II.  of  Ger- 
many took  a  liking  for  him,  and  made  him  his  reader.  In  this 
position  his  disorderly  habits  often  led  him  into  disgrace,  from 
which  the  force  of  his  wit  enabled  him  again  to  rise  to  the  favour 
of  Friedrich,  who  at  length  appointed  him  director  of  the 
theatre.  After  twice  joining  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  often 
returning  to  Protestantism,  he  became  for  the  third  time  a 
Catholic,  and  died  23d  June  1775.  P.'s  Lettres  et  Mhioires, 
avK  nouveaux  Alhnoires  de  sa  Vie  et  la  Relation  de  ses  Premiers 
Voyages  (nominally  Amsterd.  1735),  ^^^  ^/<J/  abrigi  de  Saxe 
sous  la  rigne  cP Augusts  IlL^  Roi  de  Pobgne  (Frankf.  1734), 
widely  read  in  his  own  day,  are  untrustworthy,  witty,  and 
scurrilous.  After  his  death,  Brunn  published  P.'s  MSmoires  paitr 
servir  d  VHistoire  des  qnatre  derniers  souverains  de  la  Maison 
de  Brandenbourg^  Royale  de  Prusse  (2  vols.  BerL  1792),  P.  is 
also  the  reputed  author  of  Histoire  secrite  de  la  Dtuhesse  d'^Han- 
avre^  ipoitse  de  George  /.,  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagtie  (Lond.  1832), 
and  editor  of  Gundling's  posthumous  La  Saxe  Galante  {^iyi\ 

Poll'ock,  Sir  George,  a  son  of  David  P.,  saddler  to  George 
III.,  was  bom  in  Westminster,  4th  June  1786,  and  educated  at 
a  school  in  Vauxhall.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy  of 
Woolwich  (1801),  sailed  for  Calcutta  (1803),  and  received  his 
commission  as  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  (1804).  He  was  present  at  the  storming  of 
Deeg  and  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  Bhurtpore  (1805),  in  the 
Nepaulese  campaign  commanded  the  artillery  under  General 
Wood  (1817),  and  for  his  services  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
war  with  Burmah  received  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath 
(1825).  In  the  Afghan  War  of  1842,  with  a  single  battalion  of 
infantry,  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  fourteen  guns,  he  forced 
the  Khyber  Pass,  defeated  Akhbar  Khan,  and  by  his  occupation 
of  Cabul  effected  the  relief  of  Jellalabad,  being  rewarded  for 
these  splendid  services  by  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  a  life  pension  of  £\ooo  from  the  East 
India  Company.  He  was  appointed  envoy  at  the  court  of  Oude 
(1843)  and  military  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  (1844),  re- 
turned to  England  (1846),  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Clapham, 
obtaining  his  promotion  as  lieutenant-general  (1851)  and  general 
(1859),  whilst  holding  the  senior  directorship  of  the  Company 
(1854-56).  He  was  created  field-marshal  (1870),  Constable  of 
the  Tower  (1871),  and  a  baronet  (1872),  and  dying  at  Walmer, 
6th  October  1872,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See 
C.  R.  Low's  Life  aftd  Correspondence  of  Sir  George  P,  (Lond. 
1873). — Sir  Frederick  P.,  elder  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  London,  23d  September  1783,  and  passing  from 
St  Paul's  School  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1802),  was 
Senior  Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman  (1806),  and  obtained  a 
college  fellowship  (1807).  Called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  the  same  year,  he  travelled  the  Northern  Circuit, 
dividing  its  honours  with  Brougham,  Scarlett,  and  Campbell, 
was  made  a  King's  Counsel  (1827),  and  returned  as  Conserva- 
tive member  for  Huntingdon  (1831).  Having  served  as 
Attorney-General  in  Peel's  Ministries  of  1834  and  1841,  he  was 
created  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (1844),  on  the  re- 
signation of  which  office  in  1866  he  received  a  baronetcy.  He 
died  23d  August  1870,  leaving  a  « on,  Sir  Charles  Edward 
P.,  Cl.0.,  who  was  bom  21st  October  1823,  is  the  author  of 
various  legal  treatises,  and  in  1873  was  created  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Pollockflhaws',  a  thriving  municipal  burgh  in  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  in  a  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  White  Cart  and  the 
Auldhouse  Bum,  2  J  miles  S,  by  W.  of  Glasgow,  and  6  E.  by  S. 
of  Paisley.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Glasgow  and  Barrhead  Rail- 
way, has  some  good  churches  and  an  excellent  public  library, 
which  is  to  be  extended,  with  the  addition  of  a  reading-room, 
through  a  legacy  of  jCiooo  received  in  1877,  aided  by  local  sub- 
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scription.  Under  the  Education  Act  of  1872,  ;£'5i87  had  been 
spent  upon  school-buildings  at  the  close  of  1877.  P.  is  the  seat  of 
important  industries  in  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and 
dyeing.  It  has  also  paper-works,  potteries,  and  large  engineer- 
ing works.  In  the  year  1855-56,  the  rental  of  P.  was  ^9955  ; 
in  1877-78  it  amounted  to  ;^24,483.  Pop.  (1871)  8921.  Two 
miles  distant  is  the  village  of  Thomliebank,  where  are  situated 
the  most  extensive  calico-printing  works  in  Scotland. 

Poll'ok,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet  and  minister,  was  bom  in 
1799  at  Muirhouse,  in  the  parish  of  Eaglesham,  Renfrewshire. 
After  going  through  his  Arts  course  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secession  Church,  where  he 
studied  for  five  years  under  Dr.  Dick,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1827.  In  the  same  year  he  published,  by  the  advice  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  the  work  by  which  he  is  known.  Tike  Course  of 
Time^  a  poem  in  10  books,  intended  to  describe  the  spiritual 
life  and  destiny  of  man.  The  excess  of  work,  however,  conse- 
quent upon  his  carrying  on  the  composition  of  his  poem  at  tlie 
same  time  with  his  theological  studies,  brought  on  symptoms  of 
consumption,  and  he  removed  to  the  S.W.  of  England  along 
with  his  sister.  He  died  at  Shirley  Common,  near  Southampton, 
17th  September  1827,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  find  himself 
famous.  His  work  has  run  through  twenty-four  editions,  a 
success  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  popularity  among  the  reli- 
gious classes  of  Scotland,  of  whose  favourite  Calvinistic  doctrines 
the  Course  of  Time  may  be  considered  a  poetical  embodinoent. 
Formerly  it  was  made  the  subject  of  much  extravagant  praise, 
the  young  author,  whose  premature  death  heightened  the  interest 
in  his  work,  being  often  profanely  compared  to  Milton.  But 
although  there  are  many  passages  which  show  a  poetical  gift  of 
high  promise,  and  one  or  two  which  even  glow  with  a  sublime 
ardour,  the  interest  is  ill-sustained,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  production  is  extremely  heavy  and  monotonous.  The 
greater  part  is  not  superior  to  an  ordinary  Scotch  sermon. 
Before  publishing  his  poem,  P.  had  written  three  prose  tales, 
entitled  Helen  of  the  Glen,  Ralph  Gemmell,  and  77ie  Persecuted 
Family,  which  have  been  frequently  published  in  one  volume 
under  the  title  Tales  of  the  Covenanters,  See  the  Memoir  of  his 
life  (1843). 

Polo,  a  modem  game  devised  by  the  British  officers  in  India 
to  take  the  place  of  football,  for  which  the  climate  was  un- 
favourable. It  resembles  hockey  and  golf,  but  the  player  is 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  wields  a  *  mallet,*  which  must  be 
4  feet  4  inches  long.  It  is  played  by  *  sides,'  as  in  football ;  and 
the  object  is  to  drive  the  ball  from  one  goal  to  another.  Even 
when  the  player  is  a  skilful  rider,  there  is  considerable  danger  in 
P.,  as  much,  however,  from  collisions  and  blows  with  the  mallet 
as  from  falls.  By  the  club  rules,  as  played  at  Jerome  Park,  the 
height  of  the  ponies  used  is  limited  to  14  hands.  The  animals 
are  *hog-maned,'  and  have  their  tails  cut  short.  P.  has  rapidly 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  British  games,  and  has 
also  taken  kindly  to  American  soil  since  it  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennet  in  1876.  In  the  latter  country 
Mexican  mustangs  are  now  trained  for  P.-playing. 

Polo,  Marco,  of  a  patrician  family  of  Venice,  Dalmatian  by 
extraction,  was  bom  in  1250,  His  father  and  uncle',  Nicolo 
and  Maffeo  P.,  after  sailing  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Constanti- 
nople, crossing  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Crimea,  travelling  overland 
to  Bokhara,  and  passing  some  time  in  Cathay,  returned  laden 
with  wealth  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  years.  In  127 1  tiiey 
again  set  out,  accompanied  by  Marco,  then  twenty-one  years 
old.  Bearing  letters  from  Gregory  X.,  they  made  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  through  Greater  Armenia,  Persia^ 
Irak,  Khorassan,  by  the  city  of  Balkh  into  the  country  of  Ba- 
dakhshan,  at  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  where  the  illness  of  Marco 
detained  them  twelve  months.  Resuming  their  journey  to  ih» 
N.E.,  they  crossed  the  high  table-land  of  Pamir  (a  route  fol- 
lowed again  by  no  European  till  the  journey  of  Lieutenant  Wood 
to  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  in  1838),  and  proceeded  to  Cashgar, 
Yarkand,  and  Khotan,  reaching  the  city  of  Lop  or  Kobi, 
Traversing  for  thirty  days  the  desert  of  Gobi,  they  arrived  at 
Shatchen  in  Tangut,  whence  they  journeyed  to  the  city  of  Kara- 
korum.  When  they  came  within  forty  days'  journey  of  Cambaluc 
(f>.,  Khan-baltgh,  *  imperial  city,'  probably  Pekin),  capital  of 
Cathay,  an  escort  met  them  and  conducted  them  to  the  impeiiai 
city.     The  Khan  employed  Marco  about  his  person,  and  wLeu 
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he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
Mongols,  employed  him  in  embassies  to  some  of  his  chiefs. 
Marco  everywhere  made  careful  notes  of  all  that  came  under  his 
obserration.  As  the  Khan's  representative  he  visited  succes- 
sively Western  China,  Eastern  Thibet,  and  thence  to  the  borders 
of  Barmah  (Mien).  Though  our  information  is  only  incidental, 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  later  charged  with  a  mission  to 
India,  and  for  three  years  acted  as  governor  of  the  city  of  Yang- 
cheu-fu.  After  having  spent  seventeen  years  in  the  Khan's  service, 
the  Polos  with  great  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  visit  their 
native  country.  They  were  joined  by  an  embassy  from  Kublai  to 
the  King  of  Persia,  and  the  whole  party  sailed  from  Fu-kien  in  1292, 
in  a  fleet  of  foorteen  ships.  They  touched  at  Ziambar,  Borneo, 
Lobak,  Sumatra,  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  Islands,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Camatic,  and  sailed  up  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thence  they 
travelled  by  land  through  Kurdistan  and  Mingrelia  to  Trebizond ; 
and  again  taking  ship  on  the  Black  Sea,  they  arrived  at  Venice 
in  1295.  Dressed  like  Tartars,  and  speaking  their  native  tongue 
with  difficulty,  they  could  scarcely  gain  reco^ition  from  their 
friends.  Maneo  became  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  Venice. 
Marco  commanded  a  galley  in  the  fleet  sent  (1298)  against  the 
Genoese,  was  wound^  in  an  enga^ment,  and  was  carried 
prisoner  to  Genoa.  During  his  captivity  he  dictated  an  account 
of  his  travels  to  Rusticiano,  a  humble  litterateur  of  Pisa.  In 
1299  Marco  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  married  and  had  three 
daughters.  He  died  in  1324.  Nicolo,  the  father,  was  dead  be- 
fore August  1300 ;  Mafieo,  the  uncle,  was  alive  and  well  in  1309. 
The  description  M.  P.  gave  of  his  travels  was  long  discredited ; 
even  on  his  deathbed  he  was  adjured  to  retract  his  supposed 
folsehoods.  But  he  remained  firm ;  and  now  his  work  remains 
to  the  geographical  world  a  wonder  of  accurate  information. 
He  was  the  first  to  trace  a  route  across  the  breadth  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  naming  and  describing  kingdom  after  kingdom  from 
Cillcia  to  the  YeUow  Sea.  He  revealed  China  with  its  mighty 
rivers,  swarming  cities,  and  rich  industries ;  described  for  the  first 
time  the  strange  nations  on  its  borders — ^Thibet,  Laos,  Siam, 
Cochin-China,  and  Japan  ;  and  made  known  to  Europe  the  won- 
droQS  Indian  archipelago,  India  itself,  not  as  a  mythical  region 
bat  as  a  real  country,  visited  and  partly  explored,  the  secluded 
Christian  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  and  in  remoter  quarters  the 
high  plateau  of  Pamir,  Siberia,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

it  is  a  curious  fact,  only  ascertained  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tnry,  that  the  original  MS.  of  the  <  Book  of  M.  P.'  was  in 
French,  and  very  bad  French.  But  most  of  the  MSS.  (of  which 
eighty  are  known)  are  in  Latin,  after  the  version  of  Friar  Pipino, 
executed  in  P.*s  lifetime.  The  first  printed  edition  appeared  at 
Antwerp  about  1485,  and  at  Venice  m  1496.  The  French  and 
latin  texts  were  published  in  the  Mimoires  of  the  Paris  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  1824.  Marsden's  English  translation  (18 18), 
revised  and  annotated,  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  Antiquarian 
Library  (1854).  Pauthier's  edition  (Par.  1865)  brought  a  vast 
amount  of  curious  Chinese  learning  to  bear  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  principal  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is 
Colonel  Vale's  Book  of  Ser  M,  /l,  a  new  translation  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1875). 

Polotsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk, 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Polota  with  the  Diina,  95  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Diinaburg  by  raiL  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek- United 
archbishop ;  has  a  kremlin,  several  Greek  and  Catholic  churches, 
and  a  cadet  academy  (formerly  a  famous  Jesuit  college) ;  and  carries 
on  a  lively  river  trade.  Pop.  (1871)  1 1,928.  After  passing  from 
the  Tartars  to  the  Russians  (1564),  P.  was  captured  by  Stephen 
Haihori  (1576),  next  became  capital  of  a  Polish  vaiuodshipt  and 
finally  reverted  to  Russia  (1772). 

PoltaVa.    See  Pultava. 

Polyan'dry  (Gr.  pclys^  'many,*  arur^  andros^  *a  man')  is 
the  custom  prevailing  in  many  wild  tribes  by  which  a  woman  is 
maxried  to  several  men  at  once.  The  Todas  of  India,  the  people 
of  Thibet^  and  other  tribes  of  Asia,  follow  this  practice.  It 
exists  also  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  among  the  Kor- 
vaks^  among  the  Zaporovian  Cossacks,  among  the  tnbes  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  in  Lanzarote^  [one  of  the  Canary  Islands.  It 
appears  that  in  ancient  times  the  field  of  P.  was  wider  than  it 
ts  now.  Caesar  mentions  it  as  a  practice  of  the  Britons,  and 
Tacitas,  in  spite  of  his  well-known  passage  regarding  the  mono- 
gamy of  the  Germans,  still  affirms  that  in  his  time  traces  of  the 
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P.  existed  among  the  Goths.  The  custom,  like  that  of  polygamy, 
originated  in  unequal  balance  of  the  sexes.  See  Humboldt's 
Personal  Narrative  (trans.  18 19),  Grey's  Polynesian  Mytho- 
logy (1855),  Latham's  Descriptive  Ethnology  (1859),  Tennent's 
Ceylon  (1859),  Lubbock's  Orisin  of  Civilisation  (1870),  and 
Tylor's  Primitive  Culture  (1871). 

Polyan'thuft  ^Gr.  *  many-flowered ').  In  the  Primrose  (q.  v. ) 
the  pedicel  of  eacn  flower  appears  to  spring  from  the  root,  but 
the  inflozesoence  is  in  reality  a  sessile  umbel,  and  the  flower 
stalks  are  not  true  scapes  (see  Inflorescence).  Sometimes  it 
is  found  with  a  more  or  less  peduncted  umbel,  and  it  is  from 
such  a  form  as  this  the  P.  has  originated,  so  that  it  is  merely  a 
cultivated  variety  of  Primula  vulgaris,  and  its  diversifled  ap- 
pearance  results  from  the  skill  of  the  horticulturist  in  selecting 
and  propagating  from  the  best  'sports.'  The  P.  is  not  the  same 
as  the  English  oxlip,  which  is  sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  it, 
that  being  a  series  of  hybrid  forms  between  the  primrose  and  the 
cowslip.  The  true  oxlip  is  a  well  marked  species,  very  rare  in 
Britain. 

Polyan'thuft  NarcisB'us.    See  Narcissus. 

Polyatomlo  AI'coIioIb  include  what  are  ordinarily  called 
secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols.  A  primary  alcohol  when  oxi- 
dised loses  hydrogen  and  yields  its  aldehyd  (C,H«0+0=CtH4 
0  +  OH|) ;  a  secondary  alcohol  similarly  treated  yields  a  ketone 
(C8H80+0=CjH«0  +  OH,);  while  a  tertiary  alcohol  breaks 
up  when  oxidised  into  a  mixture  of  acids.  According  to  the 
accepted  theory,  these  alcohols  are  thus  distinguished.  Mtfthy- 
lie  alcohol  mav  be  regarded  as  marsh  gas  having  its  one  hydro- 
gen atom  replaced  by  hydroxl  (OH).  By  replacing  another 
hydrogen  atom  by  a  hydrocarbon  (CHa»CtHg,  &c),  the  higher 
homologues  are  obtained  ;  and  as  lonp;  as  this  substitution  is  so 
afiected  as  to  leave  two  of  the  original  mar^  gas  hy(^?ogen 
atoms,  the  alcohol  is  a  primary  one.  If  only  one  of  the  marsh 
gas  hydrogen  atoms  is  left  unafiected,  a  secondary  alcohol  is 
obtained ;  and  when  all  have  been  replaced  by  various  hydro- 
carbon radicles,  a  tertiary  alcohol  results.  It  is  evident  then 
that  a  secondary  alcohol  must  contain  not  fewer  than  three  car- 
bon atoms,  and  a  tertiary  alcohol  not  fewer  than  four. 

Polybaslc  Acids  axe  acids  possessing  more  than  one  hydro- 
gen  atom  capable  of  being  replaced  by  a  metal  equivalent. 

Polybltis,  a  Greek  statesman  and  historian,  was  bom  about 
204  B.C.  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia.  His  father,  Lycortas,  the 
friend  of  Philopoemen,  became  at  his  death  in  B.C.  182  general 
of  the  Achaean  League.  Educated  by  these  men  in  war  and 
politics,  P.  was  a  champion  of  national  independence,  siding 
neither  with  the  Maceaonian  nor  the  Roman  party  in  the 
Achaean  League.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Perseus  of  Macedon,  P.  and  his  fellow-moderates, 
in  opposition  to  Callicrates,  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party, 
sought  to  remain  neutral,  but  in  169  the  commissionen  of 
the  Senate,  Popillius  and  Octavius,  declared  neutrality  hostile, 
naming  specially  as  unfavourable  to  Rome,  Lycortas,  Archon, 
and  P.  This  crushed  the  national  party,  and  in  the  same  year 
Archon  was  made  general,  and  P.  commander  of  the  horse, 
with  orders,  if  needful,  to  help  the  Romans.  Shortly  afler,  by 
decree  of  the  League,  P.  was  sent  to  ofier  the  whole  Achxan 
force  to  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  in  Macedonia.  After 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  at  Pydna  (168)  the  Roman  Commis- 
sioners C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Dolabella  ordered  1000  of  the 
noblest  Achaeans,  including  P.,  to  be  carried  off*  to  Italy  (167), 
on  the  charge  of  not  having  aided  the  Romans.  P.  lived 
at  Rome  with  iEmilius  Paullus  and  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio 
till  151.  Through  Scipio  he  got  that  access  to  the  state  docu- 
ments so  necessary  for  his  great  work,  attending  him,  too,  in  his 
military  expeditions.  In  151  the  surviving  Achaean  exiles  were 
permitted  to  return  to  Greece.  There  P.  remained  till  149, 
when  he  appears  with  the  consul  M\  Manillus  at  Lilybaeum.  In 
146  he  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  and 
returning  to  Greece  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  aided  in  ob- 
taining moderate  terms  from  the  Romans,  and  in  drawing  up  new 
laws  for  his  vanquished- countrymen,  who  raised  statues  to  him 
at  Megalopolis,  Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  &c.  From  this 
time  till  his  death  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  123,  P.  was 
engaged  on  his  histoiy.    He  visited  Egypt  in  143,  and  was  ! 
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probably  with  Scipio  at  the  fall  of  Numantia  in  134 ;  in  earlier 
life,  toO|  he  had  journeyed  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  P. 
wrote  five  works.  His  Life  of  Philopaemeny  in  three  books,  his 
treatise  On  Tactics^  praised  by  Arrian  and  ^Elian,  that  On  Living 
under  the  Equator,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  his  History  of  the 
Numantian  War,  referred  to  by  Cicero  in  a  letter,  have 
entirely  perished.  His  great  work,  the  Universal  History^  con- 
tained forty  books.  The  first  part  (from  220  B.C.,  where  Aratus 
stops,  to  168),  aiming  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in  these 
fifty- three  years  subdued  most  of  the  world,  contained  the  history 
of  the  second  Punic  War,  the  Social  War  in  Greece,  the  war 
between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philopator  in  Asia,  and  the 
subjugation  of  Macedonia  by  Rome  in  168.  Books  I.  and  H., 
however,  narrate  briefly  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  capture  by 
the  Gauls  (390  B.C.)  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War 
(218  B.C.).  The  second  part  brought  down  the  history  to  146 
B.C.,  when  with  the  fall  of  Corinth  Greece  was  completely  sub- 
dued ;  Book  XLta  forming  a  chronological  summary  of  the 
whole.  The  style  of  P.  is  by  no  means  pure,  is  without  orna- 
ment, and  lacks  care  both  in  the  choice  of  words  and  the  con- 
struction of  sentences.  He  was,  moreover,  utterly  unimaginative, 
but  his  judgment  was  *cool,  calm,  and  calculating,*  and  his 
preparatory  studies  and  practical  knowledge  of  war  and  politics 
very  great.  Hence  his  work  is  thoroughly  didactic,  a  *  Prag- 
mateia,'  as  he  calls  it,  rather  than  a  history.  Of  the  forty  books 
we  have  five  entire,  and  a  number  of  fragments  and  extracts, 
some  of  considerable  length — e,g.y  one  from  Book  VI.,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Roman  army,  discovered  at  Corfu  shortly 
after  the  revival  of  learning.  The  best  annotated  edition  of  P.'s 
works  is  that  of  Schweighauser  (8  vols.  Leips.  1789-95,  and 
Oxford,  5  vols.  1823) ;  the  best  texts  are  Bekker's  (Berl.  1844), 
and  Hultsch's  (4  vols.  (1867-72).  See  Livy,  XXVHI.-XLV., 
Plutarch,  Lives  of  Philopcemen  and Paullus  ^milius^  and  K.  W. 
Nitzsch,  Polybius  (Keil,  1842). 

Porycarp,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (q.  v.),  was  a 
bishop  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  2d  c  All  our  information  regarding  him  is  de- 
rived from  two  authorities — the  writings  of  Irenaeus  (q.  v.),  and 
a  letter  frbm  the  Church  at  Smyrna  to  the  Philomelians,  giving 
an  account  of  his  martyrdom  and  the  many  miracles  .which 
accompanied  it.  According  to  a  letter  of  Irenzeus  preserved  in 
Eusebius,  P.  was  instructed  by  the  apostles,  had  intercourse 
with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,  and  was  appointed  bishop  for 
Asia  in  Smyrna,  where,  at  an  exceedingly  old  age,  he  departed 
this  life.  According  to  the  same  authority  he  sojourned  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Anicetus  or  of  the  Emperor  M.  A. 
Antoninus,  and  converted  many  heretics  to  the  Church  of  God. 
Jerome  (q.  v.),  paraphrasing  and  amplifying  the  account  of 
Irenaeus,  tells  us  that  P.  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  by 
whom  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  was  chief  of  all 
Asia,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  and  had  for  masters  some  of  the 
apostles  and  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord.  Again  Jerome  and 
Eusebius,  interpreting  the  visit  of  P.  to  Rome  in  the  light  of  the 
Pascal  controversy,  which,  however,  did  not  arise  till  after  the 
time  of  P.,  gathered  from  the  above  passage  of  Irenaeus  that 
while  Anicetus  ruled  the  Church  of  the  Romans,  P.,  yet  surviv- 
ing,  came  to  Rome  and  entered  into  a  conversation  with  Ani- 
cetus on  account  of  some  discussion  in  reference  to  the  day  on 
which  the  Passover  was  to  be  held.  According  to  the  letter 
called  the  Marty rium  of  P.,  which  claims  to  have  been  written 
by  eye-witnesses  of  the  martyrdom  and  in  the  following  year,  but 
which  from  its  contents — miraculous  and  non-miracmous— was 
probably  the  work  of  a  much  later  period,  P.  was  burned  at 
Smyrna  'after  he  had  served  Christ  eighty-six  years.*  Eusebius 
states  that  he  suffered  death  under  M.  A.  Antoninus,  who  began  to 
reign  161,  so  that,  however  soon  after  that  date  his  martyrdom 
be  fixed,  there  is  a  difficulty,  either  about  the  great  age  of  P.  or 
his  intercourse  with  the  apostles.  The  date  has  been  fixed  by 
various  writers  at  147,  161,  166,  169,  175,  178  ;  but  all  by  mere 
conjecture.  The  only  extant  writing  of  P.,  although  others  are 
mentioned  by  later  writings,  is  an  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
regarding  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  much  controversy. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Hefele  (1839,  4th  ed.  1855),  Jacobson 
(1838,  4th  ed.  1866),  and  Dressel  (1857,  3d  ed.  1876).  See 
Donaldson's  Christ,  Lit.  and  Doctr.  (vol.  i.  Lond.  1864);  Cle- 
mentson's  Epistles  of  Ignatius  and  P.  (1827) ;  and  an  Essay  by 
Canon  Lightfoot  in  the  Content t>orary  Rn'iew  (May  1875). 
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Porychroxne  Prin'ting  denotes  the  art  of  printing  two  or 
more  colours  at  a  single  operation  of  the  press.  Of  the  several 
processes  from  time  to  time  devised,  that  patented  in  1820  by 
Sir  William  Congreve,  and  since  then  modified  and  improved, 
has  been  most  successful.     Congreve  employed  compound  metal 

f)lates  so  constructed  as  to  separate  and  descend  to  different 
evels,  at  which  the  coloured  inks  were  severally  applied,  and 
afterwards  to  rise  and  unite  to  form  a  single  printing  surface. 
Recently  a  polychrome  process  on  an  entirely  different  plan  from 
the  above,  by  which  any  number  of  colours  forming  pictorial 
designs  maybe  printed  simultaneously,  has  been  patented  in  this 
country  by  C,  O.  Radde  of  Hamburg.     See  Stenochromy. 

Poly  cot  yle'donous  Plants.  In  the  same  way  that  plants 
with  no  cotyledons  are  called  acotyledonous,  those  with  one 
monocotyledonousy  and  those  with  two  dicotyledonous^  the  name 
P.  P.  has  been  given  to  the  comparatively  small  number  having 
from  two  to  many  cotyledons.  This  occurs  in  Conifera,  espe- 
cially in  the  genera  embracing  the  fir,  spruce,  and  larch,  in  which 
up  to  fifteen  have  been  observed.  Some  botanists,  however,  con- 
sider that  such  plants  have  normally  two  cotyledons,  which  have 
been  merely  deeply  divided  into  a  number  of  linear  segments. 

Polyc'rates,  son  of  iEacus,  in  the  6th  c.  b.C  made  himself 
tyrant  of  Samos,  and  having  raised  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
vessels,  subdued  Lesbos,  Miletus,  and  other  neighbouring 
states.  So  great  and  unbroken  was  his  prosperity,  that  Amasis 
(q.  V. ),  his  friend  and  ally,  counselled  him  to  sacrifice  his  dearest 
treasure,  thereby  to  avert  the  jealousy  of  heaven ;  and  P.  cast 
into  the  sea  a  costly  signet-ring,  only  to  recover  it  a  day  later 
from  the  belly  of  a  fish,  as  Schiller  sings  in  his  Ping  des  Polv' 
krates.  Thereupon  Amasis,  so  runs  the  story,  broke  oflf  his 
alliance  with  one  whose  fortune  seemed  too  good  to  last ;  though 
Grote  considers  it  more  probable  that  it  was  P.  himself  who 
abandoned  his  Egyptian  for  a  Persian  ally,  as  in  525  we  find  hizn 
aiding  Cambyses  (q.  v.)  in  his  invasion  of  Egypt  with  forty 
vessels  manned  by  discontented  Samians,  who  were  to  be  set  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  They  escaped,  however,  their  intended 
fate,  and  returning  with  a  mixed  Spartan  and  Corinthian  force, 
besieged  P.  for  forty  days  within  his  citadel.  His  hour  was  not 
yet  come,  and  for  three  years  longer  he  ruled  with  increased 
magnificence,  till  in  522  his  deadly  enemy  Oroetes,  satrap  of 
Sard  is,  lured  him  to  the  mainland,  and  there  had  him  seized  and 
crucified. 

Polycysti'na,  a  group  of  Protozoa,  belonging  to  the  class 
Rhizopoda  (q.  v. ),  and  allied  to  the  Foraminifera  (q.  v. ).  These 
animals  are  all  microscopic,  and  possess  shells  of  flmty  materia], 
and  of  exceeding  delicacy  of  form  and  beauty  of  outline.  They 
are  usually  included  in  the  group  Radiolaria,  Many  species 
occur  in  a  fossil  state,  the  so-called  '  Infusorial  earth  '  of  Barba- 
does  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  minute  shells  of  P. 
This  deposit  is  of  Tertiary  age. 

Polydip'aia  (Gr.  '  great  thirst ')  is  a  term  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  disease  Diabetes  Insipidus  (q.  v.). 

Polygala'ceSd  is  a  natural  order  of  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
alternate  or  sub-opposite  leaves;  small  or  showy  irregular 
flowers,  either  solitary  or  racemose,  having  their  two  inner  sepals 
petaloid ;  petals,  three  or  five ;  ovary  free,  two-celled ;  style 
simple.  There  are  about  400  species  distributed  through  tropi- 
cal  and  temperate  regions.  The  properties  may  be  summarised 
as  bitter,  emetic,  purgative,  and  diuretic  Poiygala  is  the  type 
genus,  and  out  of  its  200  species  is  represented  in  Britain  by 
three,  to  which  the  name  *  milkwort  *  is  given.  P,  vulgaris  is 
a  pretty  plant,  with  white,  pink,  blue,  hlac,  or  purple  flowers, 
and  in  some  of  its  varieties  is  common  on  heaths,  poor  pasture- 
ground,  &c.  ;  P.  calcarea  is  confined  to  the  chalk-hills  of  S. 
England ;  and  P,  austriaca  is  very  rare  and  locaU  Many  of  the 
species  possess  medicinal  properties,  but  the  only  one  that  has 
passed  into  notoriety  is  P,  Senega,  the  root  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  Senega  Root,  has  its  place  in  materia  medica  as  '  an 
excellent  stimulating  expectorant,  well  adapted  for  chronic 
bronchitis  in  old  people,  and  for  the  advanced  stages  of  pneu- 
monia.' It  is  a  N.  American  species,  and  was  first  introduced 
into  medical  practice  as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites.  Of  Cape 
species,  several  are  in  cultivation,  such  as  P,  oppositifolia,  y. 
latifolia,  P.  cordifolia,  their  purple  petaloid  sepals  and  fringed 
keeMike  petal  rendering  them  elegant  and  attractive  ornamcDta] 
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pUnt&  Ccmesperma  vdubiUs^  a  mccful  little  twining  plant  of 
Autnlasia,  bearing  a  great  aban£mce  of  beantilul  blue  flowers, 
belongs  to  the  same  category.  P*  Chamabuxus^  a  shrubby 
EUuopean  species,  is  frequent  in  gardens.  The  S.  American 
species  of  Steuridaca  ramble  to  a  great  height  oyer  forest  trees, 
and  when  in  flower  make  a  handsome  show.  To  this  genus 
belongs  the  'Buaze'  {S,  langipedunculata)  of  Livingstone's 
*  Travels,'  the  fibre  of  which  resembles  flax,  and  from  its  high 
quality  will  probably,  on  the  opening  up  of  Africa,  be  an  article 
of  commerce.  Mundtia  sfinosa  of  S.  Africa  yields  an  insignifi- 
cant edible  fruit  The  anomalous  genus  Kramaria  is  now 
included  in  P^  and  will  be  referred  to  under  Rattany  Root. 

Polygr^amous  (Oupaiys,  ' many,'  and  ganu^  'marriage')  is 
applied  in  botany  to  those  species  of  Phanerogamia  (q.  v^  that 
bear  on  the  same  plant  some  flowers  entirely  male,  others  entirely 
female,  and  others  hermaphrodite.  Examples  of  such  are  the 
elm,  maple,  and  horse-chestnut. 

PoWg^amy  (Gr.  polys^  *  many,'  and  gafk?,  *  marriage ')  is  a 
name  for  the  custom  according  to  which  a  man  ma^  lawfully  have 
more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  In  Asia  P.  has  existed  from  time 
immemorial,  and  Mohammedanism  has  fostered  the  practice. 
Montesquieu  surmised  that  the  custom  arose  in  conseouence  of 
the  great  proportion  of  females  in  the  population  of  tne  East ; 
it  more  probably  owed  its  ori^  in  part  to  the  premature  old 
age  of  women  in  certain  countnes.  In  the  Scriptures  P.  is  men- 
tioned as  exiitinff  before  the  flood;  in  patriarchal  times.it  was 
common;  the  Mosaic  law  tolerated  it.  Theis  is  no  indica- 
tioo  that  it  was  practised  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ 
The  Koran  allows  a  man  to  have  four  legitimate  wives ;  but  only 
the  rich  can  indulge  so  fiir.  Arabs  generally  content  themselves 
with  one  wife.  P.  can  never  prevail  except  where  slavery  exists 
in  some  form  or  other,  its  expense  otherwise  being  too  mat 

A  statute  of  Edward  L  places  P.  among  the  capital  crimes. 
By  statute  of  Geoi^^e  III,  it  is  nuule  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment or  trannortation  for  seven  years.  By  the  laws  of  ancient 
and  modem  Sweden  its  penalty  is  death.  In  modem  times  P. 
has  had  defenders.  Bemardus  Ochinus,  in  the  i6th  c.,  pub- 
lished Dialogues  in  favour  of  P.,  which  were  replied  to  by  Beza. 
John  Lyser,  a  Lutheran  divine,  took  a  firmer  stand  in  Paiygamia 
jyutmphidrix  (Lond.  1692).  The  Rev.  M.  Madan  also  advo- 
cated P.  in  Theiyphtkora^  a  work  in  which  he  maintained  that 
St  Paul's  injunction  that  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife  implied  that  other  men  might  have  more  wives  if  they  chose. 
The  development  of  P.  by  the  revelations  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Mormon  prophet,  in  1843,  i^ceds  only  to  be  mentioned. 

Psol'ygar  ipaiegarOy  'tent-man '),  the  name  applied  to  a  class 
of  petty  chieftains,  who  were  found  by  the  British  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  established  in  the  S.  of  India,  especially  in 
the  Camatic  They  occupied  hill  forts,  and  lived  bpr  plunder. 
I  They  offered  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  pacification  of  the 
I  coontry ;  but  the  majority  were  dispossessed,  and  the  remainder, 
I  deprived  of  their  independence,  have  settled  down  into  ordinary 
MAmitdars  or  landholders. 

Polygaa'tiica  (Gr.  '  many-stomached '),  a  term  applied  by 
Ehxenberg  to  dmote  the  group  of  Infusorian  animalcules  and 
I    other  organisms  with  which  they  were  at  first  associated.    The 
.    name  P.  was  bestowed  on  these  organisms  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  stracture,  no  stomach  or  digestive  apparatus  being 
developed  in  the  Infusoria. 

Pol'yglot  (Qr.^ys,  'many,'  and  gidita^  'hmguage')  is  a 
terns  properly  apphcaUe  to  any  book  containing  the  same  sub- 
ject-matter in  various  languages,  but  is  now  almost  solely  applied 
to  editions  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  original  text  and  sevend  of 
the  ancient  or  modem  versions  of  it  are  arranged  alongside  of 
one  another,  so  that  any  one  portion  of  the  text  and  the  corre- 
iponding  portions  of  the  versions  are  exhibited  at  one  view.  The 
idea  of  a  P.  Bible  was  first  carried  out  as  early  as  the  3d  c.  by 
Origen  in  his  Hexapla  (q.  v.).  About  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  c  the  fiunous  printer  Aldus  Manutius  formed  the  plan 
of  a  P.,  and  printed  a  specimen  pace  containing  the  first  fif- 
teen verses  of  Genesis  in  parallel  columns  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  His  undertaking  did  not  meet,  however,  with 
soppoit,  for  no  more  of  the  work  was  printed.  The  only  copy 
of  tlus  iMge  known  to  exist  b  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris 
(MSS.  Na  MMMLXXV.).    P.  Bibles  are  generally  divided  into 
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greater  and  lesser.^  The  former  class  includes  four  works — 
I.  The  '  Complutensian  P.'  (Compluti,  1514-17,  6  vols,  fol.), 
so  called  from  having  beenpublishea  at  Uie  Spanish  town  Alcala, 
the  Latin  name  of  which  is  Complutum.  It  was  produced 
through  the  exertions  and  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Francisco 
Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  title-page,  and  whom  it  cost  over  50,000  ducats. 
The  first  four  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew. 
Greek,  and  Latin  being  printed  in  three  parallel  columns,  and 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase  with  a  Latin  translation  at  the  foot  of 
the  page^  while  the  margin  exhibits  the  .Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
radicalL  The  fifth  volume  includes  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  with  a  parallel  colunm  containing  the  Vulgate  Latin 
version,  besides  various  prolegomena  and  appendices.  The 
sixth  volume  contains  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  lexicon  to  the 
Old  Testament,  an  index  of  Latin  words  occurring  in  the  work, 
an  alphabetical  list  of  all  proper  names  in  the  Bible  with  their 
interpretation,  and  an  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  grammar. 
Many  MSS.  were  collated  for  this  P.,  but  modem  investigation 
has  shown  these  to  have  been  late  and  valueless.  3.  The 
'Antwerp  P.*  (Antverpiae,  1569-72,  8  vols.  fol.).  This  work, 
sometimes  called  the  '  Koyal  P.*  from  its  having  been  produced 
at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  edited  by  Benedict 
Arias  Montanus,  a  Spanish  scholar,  sent  to  Antwerp  by  the 
King  for  this  purpose,  and  printed  by  Christophe  Plantin,  who 
was  its  original  projector.  The  first  four  volumes  contain  the 
Old  Testament  m  the  Hebrew  text  (which  is  that  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  revised  with  one  of  Bomberg's  Bibles),  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,,  the  LXX.,  and  the  Vulgate.  The  fifth  volume  com- 
prises the  New  Testament  in  Greex,  Latin,  and  Syriac ;  while 
the  remaining  three  volumes  are  filled  with  lexicons  and 
^mmars  of  the  various  languages  employed,  together  with 
mdexes,  a  treatise  on  sacred  antiquities,  and  (in  the  eighth  vol.) 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  by  Santes  Pagninus, 
revised  by  Montanus.  This  P.  is  of  great  rarity,  500  copies 
only  having  been  printed,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  lost  in 
a  storm  at  sea  with  the  vessel  which  was  conveying  them  to 
Spain.  3.  The  *  Paris  P.'  (Lutetise  Parisioram,  1645,  9  parts 
in  10  vols,  large  fol.).  This  work  was  executed  at  the  expense 
of  the  parliamentaiy  advocate  Guy  Michel  le  Jay,  who  was 
reduced  from  great  wealth  to  utter  poverty  by  the  undertaking. 
The  first  five  volumes  contain  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
reprinted  from  the  Antwerp  P.  The  remaining  four  are  devoted 
to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
Latin  translations  of  them ;  the  sixth  also  including  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  As  regards  appear- 
ance and  typography,  this  is  unquestionably  the  most  magnincent 
P.  ever  prmted ;  out  the  incorrectness  of  the  text,  the  absence  of 
critical  and  other  apparatus,  as  well  as  inconvenience  of  form  and 
arrangement,  make  it  of  much  less  value  than — 4.  The '  London 
P '  (Londini,  1657,  6  vols.  foL),  which,  edited  by  Brian  Walton, 
and  hence  sometimes  called  'Walton's  P.,'  surpasses  all  the 
others  alike  in  point  of  correctness  and  fulness.  Nine  languages 
are  employed,  though  no  book  is  printed  in  more  than  eight 
The  first  volume,  besides  prolegomena  embracing  sixteen  sepa- 
rate dissertations,  contains  the  Pentateuch,  every  sheet  exhibit- 
ing at  one  view  the  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate, 
the  Chaldee  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  Hebraco-SamariUn  text, 
and  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions.  To  each  of 
these,  except  the  Vulgate,  is  annexed  a  literal  Latin  translation. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  include  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  languages,  except  the  Samaritan,  and  with  the 
addition  of  an  Ethiopic  version  ot  the  Psalms.  The  fourth  con- 
tains the  Apocrypha  in  Greek,  Latin.  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  with 
a  twofold  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  After  these 
come  two  additional  Chaldee  Targums  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  a 
Persic  version  of  it,  each  having  a  Latin  translation  affixed. 
The  fifth  volume  embraces  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  Syriac, 
Latin,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  with  the  addition  of  a  Persic  ver- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  Gospels.  The  sbcth  volume  forms  an 
appendix  to  the  work,  containing  a  copious  collection  of  various 
readings,  besides  various  useful  and  learned  dissertations.  As  a 
supplement  to  this  work,  Edmund  Castle  prepared  his  famous 
HepUglott  Lexicon  (Londini,  1669,  2  vols.  fol.).  The  lesser 
polyglotU  include  (i) '  Vatablus's  Bible'  (1586,  3  vols.  foL),  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  preface,  &c  ;  (2)  'Welder's 
P.'  (Hamburgh!,  1 596,  2  vols,  fol ),  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German ; 
(3)  •  Hutter's  P.'  (Noribcrgae,  1599,  fol. ).    The  pUn  of  this  work 
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is  peculiar.  The  Old  Testament  portion,  which  is  incomplete, 
extending  only  to  Ruth,  is  printed  in  nine  different  languages, 
distributed  through  four  different  volumes  in  such  a  way  that 
all  the  volumes  include  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German,  while  each  has  in  addition  one  of  these  modern 
versions,  French,  Italian,  Saxon,  or  Slavic.  The  New  Testa- 
ment (2  vols,  fol.)  is  in  twelve  languages,  embracing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  except  the  Chaldee,  Saxon,  and  Slavic,  the 
Syriac,  Spanish,  English,  Danish,  Bohemian,  and  Polish  ver- 
sions ;  (4)  *  Reineccius's  P.'  (Lipsiae,  1750,  3  vols,  fol.),  contain- 
ing the  Old  Testament  in. Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German, 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  three  latter,  and  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  German.  It  is  very  correctly  printed, 
and  includes  useful  appendices  ;  (5)  *  Bagster's  P.,'  containing 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  the  New  in  these  and  also  in 
Syriac ;  (6)  Stier  and  Theile's  Polyglotten  Bibel  zum  prahiischen 
Band-Gebrauck,  containing  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  and  the  New  in  the  three  latter, 
the  fourth  column  being  filled  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
various  readings  from  other  German  translations.  There  are 
also  polyglots  of  various  portions  of  the  Bible,  the  Psalms  and 
the  New  Testament  being  those  most  frequently  met  with  in 
this  form.  See  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (vol  i. ) ;  Dibdin*s 
Introduction  ;  Home's  Manual  of  Sacred  Bibliography  ;  Petti- 
grew's  Bibliotltfca  Sussexiana  (vol.  i.  part  2) ;  Butler's  Hora 
Biblica  ;  and  Adam  Clark's  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature, 

Polyg^o'tus,  the  first  great  painter  of  Greece,  was  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Thasos,  but  removed  in  463  B.C.  to  Athens, 
which  thereafter  became  the  capital  of  the  arts.  To  the  genius 
of  P.,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  historic  painting, 
the  highest  tribute  is  paid  by  Aristotle,  Lucian,  Pliny,  and  others. 
He  was  the  painter  of  the  earliest  authenticated  portrait — that 
of  Elpinice,  the  sister  of  Cimon  ;  but  his  most  important  works, 
which  adorned  the  public  hall  at  Delphi,  were  the  '  Destruction 
of  Troy*  and  the  *  Visit  of  Ulysses  to  Hades.'  P.  was  sumamed 
Ethographos  (*  painter  of  character  *)  by  Aristotle ;  he  created 
painting  as  an  independent  art,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Wamum, 
*  for  originality  and  discernment  he  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  by  any  artist,  ancient  or  modem.' 

Porygon  (Gr.  polys ,  *many,*  and  gonia^  'a  comer*),  in 
mathematics,  is  any  figure  plane  or  gauche  bounded  by  straight 
lines  meeting  at  definite  angles.  There  are  as  many  angles  as 
sides ;  and  when  both  the  angles  and  the  sides  are  all  equal, 
and  the  figure  confined  to  one  plane,  the  P.  is  regular. 

Polygona'cesB,  or  Polygo'nesd,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyle- 
donous herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves, 
having  usually  sheathing  stipules  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  herma- 
phrodite, or  unisexual ;  the  perianth  herbaceous  or  coloured;  the 
ovary  free,  ovoid,  trigonous,  or  compressed ;  the  fruit,  a  one- 
seeded  nut,  generally  enveloped  in  theiserianth.  It  numbers  about 
500  species,  of  which  the  bulk  are  found  in  temperate  regions. 
The  characteristics  are  astringency,  arising  from  the  presence  of 
tannin,  and  acidity,  depending  chiefly  on  oxalic  acid  ;  some  are 
purgative  and  some  acid.  Of  the  type  genus  Polygonum^  the 
sub-genus  Fagopyrum  has  already  been  referred  to  under  Buck- 
wheat, and  P,  Bistorta  under  Bistort.  Other  species  are  P. 
Convolvulus^  a  strangling  troublesome  pest  among  crops ;  P, 
Persicaria  and  its  allies,  ranking  as  prolific  agrarian  weeds; 
P.  avicularey  or  *  knot-grass,'  an  abundant  and  variable  weed  on 
waste  and  cultivated  ground ;  P,  Ilydropiper^  called  *  water 
pepper,'  from  its  acrid  properties,  common  in  watery  places; 
and  P,  amphibium^  which  as  an  aquatic  is  a  handsome  plant. 
These  are  all  British  species,  and  there  are  several  others  of 
interest  to  the  botanist  only.  In  the  Himalaya,  P.  cymosnm  is 
used  as  spinach,  and  P,  Sieboldi  supplies  a  good  cattle  fodder  in 
Japan.  Kumex  contains  about  fifty  species,  a  number  of  which 
come  under  the  popular  designation  of  docks  (see  Dock).  Some 
of  these,  as  R,  obtusifolius  and  R,  crispus^  are  great  nuisances  to 
agriculturists.  For  other  species  see  article  Sorrel,  closely 
related  to  which  group  is  Oxyria  reniformis  of  the  Arctic  region 
and  the  Alps  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  forming  an  excellent 
pot-herb  and  antiscorbutic.  It  grows  up  to  4000  feet  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  The  most  important  genus,  both  in  an  eco- 
nomical and  medicinal  view,  is  Rheum,  for  which  see  Rhubarb. 
The  N.  American  genus  Eriogonum  is  distinguished  by  the 
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absence  of  leaf  stipules.  Besides  the  species  mentioned  under 
Calligonum,  in  arid  tracts  of  N.W.  India,  C.  polygtmoides  locally 
constitutes  half  the  larger  vegetation,  and  in  the  S.  Punjaub  the 
abortive  flowers,  which  fall  in  great  numbers,  are  swept  up  and 
made  into  bread.  When  in  full  bloom  its  small  pink  blossoms 
fill  the  air  with  a  pleasant  odour  like  over-ripe  strawberries.  Of 
Atraphaxisy  an  Asian  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  genus,  a  few 
species  are  in  cultivation,  but  present  minor  attractions.  Of  the 
few  trees  that  belong  to  the  order,  Coccoloba  uvifera  is  the  most 
noteworthy,  for  which  see  Sea-Grape. 

Polyhymnia,  or  Polymnia  (Gr.  *  rich  in  song'),  in  Greek 
mythology,  one  of  the  Nine  Muses  (q.  v.),  the  inventress  of  the 
lyre  and  the  mother  of  Orpheus.  In  works  of  art  she  is  repre- 
sented in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with^the  forefinger  of  her  right 
hand  placed  upon  her  mouth. 

Polym'erism,  in  chemistry,  is  that  kind  of  isomerism  in 
which  the  substances,  though  they  have  the  same  percentage 
composition,  have  different  molecular  weights.  Thus  oxygen 
and  ozone,  whose  molecular  symbols  are  Oj  and  Oj  respectively, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  polymeric.  The  most  interesting  group 
of  polymeric  bodies  are  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefine  series, 
ethylene  (CSH4),  prophylene  (CsHs),  butylene  (C^Hg),  amylene 
C5H10),  &c.,  and  these  being  at  the  same  time  homologous,  shovr 
a  regular  gradation  in  their  boiling-points  and  specific  gravities. 

Polyne'sia  (Gr.  polys ^  *much  or  many,'  and  nesos,  *an 
island  *),  a  geographical  term  of  varied  significance  applied  to 
the  island  regions  of  the  central  Pacific  Ocean,  literally  inter- 
preted, the  name  would  include  all  the  groups  from  Sumatra  to 
the  Galapagos,  together  with  Australia ;  and  to  this  vast  region 
the  term  Oceania  has  been  applied  by  French  geographers.  It 
is  more  usual  at  the  present  time,  however,  to  exclude  from  P. 
the  Indian  Archipelago — which  has  been  called  Malaysia — 
together  with  Australia;  New  Guinea,  and  the  other  islands  S.  of 
the  Equator  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  180".  To  this  latter  region 
have  been  given  the  names  of  Australasia  and  (New  2^eaiand 
being  excepted)  Melanesia  (q.  v. ).  The  remaining  islands,  after 
makmg  these  deductions,  are  broadly  known  as  P.,  and  it  is  of 
them  that  this  article  will  treat.  P.  thus  circumscribed  is  still  a 
most  extensive  region,  reaching  from  20"  N.  lat  to  30*  S.  lat., 
and  from  the  Pelew  Islands  in  130'  E.  long,  to  Easter  Island  in 
109''  W.  long.  The  principal  island  groups  comprised  within  it 
are  : — N.  of  the  Equator — the  Ladrone,  Caroline,  Marshall,  and 
Sandwich  Islands ;  upon  the  Equator — the  Gilbert  and  Gala- 
pagos Islands ;  and  S.  of  the  Equator — the  EUice,  Phoenix^ 
Samoan,  Friendly,  Society,  and  Marquesas  Islands,  with  the 
Paumotus,  or  Low  Archipelago.  The  general  name  of  Micro- 
nesia (;>.,  *  region  of  small  islands')  has  been  given  to  the 
islands  N.  of  the  Equator,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  islands  composing  P.  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
kinds,  viz.,  those  of  volcanic  origin  and  those  of  coral  formation. 
The  former  are  for  the  most  part  rugged  and  mountainous,  with 
sharp  lofty  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  volcano  of  Mauna 
Kea,  in  Hawaii,  13,953  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Besides  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  chief  volcanic  groups  arc  the  Ladrone, 
Marquesas,  Society  Islands,  and  Samoa.  The  shores  of  these 
islands  are  usually  abrupt,  and  on  account  of  the  depth  of  tlie 
water,  coral  reefs  are  comparatively  scarce.  Active  volcanoes 
are  now  found  only  in  the  Ladrone,  Sandwich,  and  Kermadec 
Islands.  The  islands  of  coral  formation  are  small  and  low,  and 
much  more  numerous  than  the  high  or  volcanic  islands.  For 
an  account  of  their  origin  and  different  forms,  sec  Corals  and 
Coral  Islands. 

The  climate  of  P.  is  tropical,  but  is  tempered  by  the  insular 
character  of  the  land  and  by  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds. 
In  some  parts  hurricanes  occur  during  two  months  of  the  year, 
but  as  a  rule  the  climate  is  balmy  and  pleasant,  and  excessive 
heat  is  characteristic  chiefly  of  the  more  bare  and  exposed  of  the 
coral  islands.  The  soil,  especially  of  the  volcanic  islands,  i^ 
very  fertile,  producing  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  banana,  yani, 
and  sweet  potato  in  abundance.  The  cultivation  of  cotton, 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  &c,  has  been  commenced  in  some 
of  the  more  civiUsed  groups,  and  has  entirely  succeeded  whcie 
the  requisite  labour  is  obtainable.  Pigs,  dogs,  and  rats,  were 
the  only  quadrupeds  indigenous  to  P.,  but  cattle,  horses,  goats, 
and  sheep  have  been  successfully  acclimatised,  especially  m  ihc 
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larger  islands.  Birds  and  insects  are  numerous,  but  snakes  are 
confined  to  certain  groups.  Fish  are  very  abundant,  and  con- 
stitute the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  B^che-de-Mer 
(q.  ▼.)  is  plentiful  on  the  reefs  around  many  of  the  islands. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  widely-scattered  islands  of  P.  are  gene- 
rally believed  to  belong  to  a  single  race,  and  they  speak  the 
same  language  with  variations  of  dialect  only.  The  origin  of 
this  race  has  been  the  subject  of  much  interesting  speculation 
and  inquiry,  and  the  question  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  settled. 
The  prmcipal  theories  regarding  the  Polynesian  race  are  four  in 
number,  viz.  : — (i)  That  it  is  of  American  origin ;  (2)  that  it  is 
of  Malay  origin ;  (3)  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  emigration  of 
Turanian  Mongols  from  Central  Asia  prior  to  the  emigration  of 
the  Malays ;  (4)  that  it  forms  of  itself  a  race  distinct  from  any 
either  in  Asia  or  America,  and  independent  of  those  continents. 
Of  these  various  theories,  the  first  is  now  generally  abandoned, 
and  the  third  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  hypothesis. 
The  second  has  received  the  most  extensive  adoption,  but  the 
latest  researches  seem  to  point  to  the  fourth  being,  after  all,  the 
true  theory.  The  complexion  of  the  Polynesians  is  brown,  with 
a  yellowidi  tinge,  and  their  hair  is  black,  long,  and  straight. 
They  are  tall  and  finely  proportioned,  with  handsome  features, 
the  nose  being  not  unfrequently  aquiline,  though,  as  a  rule,  the 
nostrils  are  ramer  wide.  Throughout  P.  the  chiefs  are  remark- 
able as  presenting  points  of  physical  superiority  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  and  this  has  led  to  a  theory  that  the  former  belong 
to  a  different  race  of  more  recent  appearance  in  P.  The  Poly- 
nesians are  more  athletic  than  the  Msdays,  from  whom  they  also 
differ,  as  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  has  pointed  out,  in  being  '  energetic, 
demonstrative,  joyous,  and  laughter-loving.'  They  are  like  the 
Malays,  however,  in  their  fondness  for  voyaging — a  trait  which 
has  played  a  most  important  part  in  their  history.  The  Poly- 
nesian language  is  simple  and  euphonious,  abounding  in  vowels. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  occurrence  in  it  of  certain  Malay 
words,  but  this  element  is  now  generally  recognised  to  be,  as 
Mr.  Wallace  says,  '  a  recent  phenomenon,  originating  in  the 
roaming  habits  of  the  chief  Malay  tribes.* 

Another  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Polynesian  and 
Papuan  races  are  radically  distinct,  or  are  simply  variations  of 
the  same  race.  In  disposition  and  habits  the  Polynesians  and 
Papuans  possess  many  points  of  resemblance,  but  in  colour,  hair, 
and  language  the  differences  between  them  are  as  great.  The 
Papuans,  moreover,  do  not  possess  the  system  of  tapu^  or  taboo, 
and  the  habit  of  kava-drinking,  both  of  which  prevail  throughout 
P.  Their  traditions  are  also  entirely  different,  as  well  as  their 
mode  of  warfare,  the  bow  being  in  use  among  the  Papuans,  while 
the  only  weapons  of  the  Polynesians  were  clubs,  spears,  and 
daggers.  At  the  present  day  the  Papuans  and  Polynesians  do 
not  appear  to  coalesce  when  resident  on  the  same  islands.  The 
inhabitants  of  Micronesia  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  P.,  and  approximate  more  closely  to  the  Malays.  In 
regard  to  the  myths  of  P.,  Fomander  says,  *  The  Polynesian 
and  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  legends '  are  not  copies  one  from  the 
other,  but '  independent  and  original  versions  of  a  once  common 
legend  held  alike  by  Cushite,  Semite,  Turanian,  and  Arian  up 
to  a  certain  time  in  their  national  life.' 

When  first  visited  by  Europeans,  the  Pol3mesians  were  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry  and  various  savage  practices,  such  as  canni- 
balism, infanticide,  &c,  but  the  labours  of  missionaries  and  the 
spread  of  civilisation  have  to  a  large  extent  put  an  end  to  these 
evils.  Immorality  is  the  great  vice  of  the  people,  and  to  it  and 
their  fondness  for  ardent  spirits  is  due  the  fact  that  in  most  of 
the  groups  the  population  is  decreasing.  Elephantiasis  is  the 
most  common  disease;  but  measles,  mfluenza,  and  smallpox 
bare  at  times  committed  great  ravages.  The  Polynesian  being 
lazy,  and  the  prodigality  of  nature  Seeing  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  working  for  hb  living,  the  resources  of  the  islands  are  still 
undeveloped,  but  by  the  employment  of  Chinese  labourers  <hey 
might  be  made  to  yield  all  kinds  of  tropical  produce  in  abun- 
dance. Sec  An  Account  of  the  Polynesian  Rcue:  its  Origin  and 
Migrations f  and  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Hawaian  People^  by 
Abraham  Fomander  (vol  i.  Lond.  1878).  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  an  anniud  ^ant  was  procured 
from  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  towards  the  pnntins  of  Whitmee's 
Comparative  Polynesian  Dictionary  in  January  1878. 
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POl^he'iimfl,  the  name  of  a  beetle  (Chelorhina  polyphemus) 
beloogmg  to  the  family  Dynastida^  and  which  attains  a  consider- 


able size.  The  term  is  also  given  to  a  genus  of  crustaceans 
allied  to  the  familiar  *  water-fleas.'  P.  pedtculus  is  a  well-known 
species,  occurring  in  ditches  and  ponds.  These  animals  have 
only  one  eye — hence  their  name — and  swim  on  their  backs  bv 
means  of  the  legs  and  antennae. 

Polyplie'mus  (Gr.  *  the  much-speaking  one '),  the  one-eyed 
Cyclops,  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  who  in  his 
Sicilian  cave  devoured  six  of  the  comrades  of  Ulysses.  But  that 
hero,  first  making  the  monster  drunk,  blinded  him  with  a  burn- 
ing pole,  and  then  escaped  by  concealing  himself  and  his  com- 
panions beneath  the  bellies  of  the  giant's  sheep,  just  as  Sinbad 
does  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights^  Ovid  makes  P.  murder 
Acis,  his  rival  in  the  love  of  Galatea, 

Poljrpll'ony  (Gr.  polys^  *  many ; '  phone ^  *  voice '),  in  Music, 
a  contrapuntal  composition  in  which  each  part  of  a  musical  piece 
forms  a  melody  in  itself.  In  Homophonyy  on  the  other  hand, 
the  harmony  is  produced  by  a  series  of  chords.  See  CotJNTER- 
POINT.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  polyphonic  composi- 
tion : — 
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Pol'sTpi,  a  term  formerly  used  in  zoology  to  denote  all  lower 
animals  which  had  a  circle  of  arms  or  tentacles  surrounding  the 
mouth,  as  well  as  other  forms  which  did  not  exhibit  such.  The  . 
name  '  polype '  in  former  years  was  in  fact  used  to  describe  any 
animal  belonging  to  the  Zoophyte  group,  or  to  the  class  repre- 
sented by  the  sea-anemones,  corals,  and  their  neighbours ;  even 
the  Polyzoa^  a  class  widely  removed  from  the  preceding,  were 
included  under  this  term.  In  modem  zoology  its  use  is  restricted 
to  denote  the  members  of  the  class  Actinozoa,  The  term  P.  has 
no  significance  whatever  in  natural  history  classification ;  the 
division  of  animals  corresponding  most  closely  with  the  old 
group  of  the  P.  being  the  sub-kingdom  Calenterata  (q.  v.),  which 
includes  the  2^phytes,  Sea-anemones,  &c.  The  Polyzoa  (q.  v.), 
on  the  contrary,  are  much  higher  animals — although  presenting 
a  striking  resemblance  to  many  of  the  Coelenterata — and  are 
included  in  the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca  (q.  v. ). 

Regarding  the  Zoophytes  or  Hydrozoa^  as  most  nearly  resem- 
bling one  division  of  the  old  group  of  the  *  P.'  little  need  be 
said.     They  are  as  a  rule  compound  organisms  which  agree  in 

Possessing  one  stomach-sac  separated  or  specialised  from  the 
ody  cavitv,  whilst  their  reproductive  organs  are  external  pro- 
cesses of  the  body  wall.  Such  organisms  are  well  represented 
by  the  Sertularida^  or  *  Sea-firs,'  which  grow  rooted  and  fixed 
to  stones  and  shells,  and  which  may  be  cast  ashore  in  large 
quantities  after  storms.  They  present  the  appearance  of  plants, 
and  reproduce  their  colonies  by  a  suitable  process  of  budding  or 
gemmation^  as  well  as  by  sexual  processes.  The  separate  indi- 
viduals in  the  compound  zoophyte  are  named  polypites^  each 
resembling  in  all  essential  details  the  little  fresh- water  polype  or 
Hydra  (q.  v.)  common  in  ponds  and  ditches.  In  the  class  Acti* 
nozoa,  as  already  remarked,  the  animals  receive  the  names  of 
Polypes,  They  nuy  be  simple  (^.^.,  sea-anemones)  or  comound 
(^.^.,  most  corals,  Alcyontum  (q.  v.),  &c.).  In  this  class  a 
stomach-sac  is  developed,  and  the  reproductive  organs  are  in- 
ternal. In  both  Hydrozoa  and  Actinozoa,  the  body  substance 
consists  of  two  layers — an  outer  or  ectoderm^  and  an  inner  or 
endoderm;  while  the  stinging  or  extricating  organs  termed  Cnida, 
or  '  thread-cells,'  occur  in  all  of  these  forms.  The  class  Hydro- 
zoa  includes  the  following  orders  of  zoophytes: — 

I.  Hydrida :  ex.  Hydnu 

8.  Corynida :  ex.  Tubularia,  Ettdendriujn|  &c. 

3.  Sertuiarida  :  ex.  Sertularia  Plumulana,  &c. 

4.  Campanularida :  ex.  Clytia,  &c.  ; 

and,  in  addition,  contains  orders  represented  by  such  genus  as 
the  Portuguese  men-of-war  or  Physalia  (<^.  v.),  the  Jellyfishes 
or  Medustda  (q.v.),  &c.  In  the  class  Actinozoa  there  are  four 
orders : — (i.)  Zoantharia  (sea-anemones,  reef-building  corals, 
&c);  (2.)  Alcyonaria  (Alcyonaria,  red  coral,  isis,  &c.);  (3.) 
Pugosa  (extinct  corals) ;  and  (4.)  Ctenophora  (q.  v.)  (Pleuio- 
brachia  (q.  v.),  Cestum,  &c.}. 
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genus  of  ferns  {Filices),  distri- 
buled  all  over  the  world, 
but  predominant  in  tropical 
countries.  They  have  free 
veins,  El<*t"i5e  sori  on  the 
back  of  the  frond,  and  no 
indusTum ;  otherwise  the 
species  are  much  diversified 
la  habil  and  appearance. 
The  fronds  are  simple, 
lobed,  pinnatified,  or  com- 
pound i  they  present  great 
contrasts  in  eize,  and  vary 
in  texture  from  membranous 
to  leathery.  In  Britain  P. 
is  represented  by  the  Poly- 
pody {P.  vulgart),  common 
on  walks,  banks,  trees,  &c.; 
the  Oak-fern  (/*.  Dryofi- 
Itris)   and   the   Beech-fern 


Pi^yf^i 


trictS}  and  P.  alpeilre,  limited  ._   ..._  _.. 

addition  there  are  two  or  three  doubtful  species.    The  genus 

numbers  altogether  about  400  species. 

FolyponiB  is  an  enormous  genus  of  pore-bearing  Fungi,  of 
which  two  species  ate  mentioned  under  Amadou  [q.  v.],  aud 
another  forms  Diy  Rot  (q.  v.)  in  oak  timber. 

Polypri'on,  a  genos  of  Teleostean  fishes  represented  by  the 
Stone  Basse  (P.  ctrnium),  or  Couch's  P.,  and  by  other  species. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  perch,  and  is  included  in  the  family 
Pcrcida  itself.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  brown,  tinted  with  purple. 
The  first  lin  rays  are  spiny.  The  Stone  Basse  usually  swims 
near  floating  timber  and  wreckage,  and  appears  to  feed  on 
smaller  fishes. 


a  number  of  small  portions,  each  of  which  has  a  single  spine 
1  front  The  pectoral  fins  consist  of  a  central  stem,  to  which 
the  fin  rays  are  attached.  The  tail-iin  is  hderiKfrea!,  or  unequally 
lobed.  The  younger  P.  are  said  to  have  external  gills  in  their 
jroung  state;  if  this  is  true,  they  are  related  to  the  mud-liihes  or 
Lepidotirtttt  (q.  v.),  and  also  to  the  Elalmebrancku  {c{.  v.). 

PorypoB  is  an  antiquated  term  employed  to  signify  any 
pedunculated  tumour  attached  to  a  surface,  to  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  adhere  like  a  parasite.  The  most  common  seat  of  P.  is 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  foilowinE  are  the  principal  varie- 
ties— (l)  fibro-itUnlar  tumours,  developed  in  the  sub-mucous 
tissue,  and  covered  with  mucous  membrane ;  (1)  tumours  com- 
posed of  jibre-plailic  cells,  not  developed  into  fibro-cellular 
tissue;   (3)  marly  and  tfilhilial  growths  with  narrow  necks; 

(4)  all  sorts  of  tumours  which  project  and  have  a  narrow  neck  ; 

(5)  hydalid  P.,  consisting  of  a  number  of  thin  vesicles  filled  with 
X  watery  fluid.  The  varieties  of  P.  are  also  named,  according  to 
their  seat,  nasal  V.,  aural  V.,  and  P.  of  the  ™/h»i  and  wWw. 

Pol 
columns. 
Polytechniiiuo.    See  £cole  Polvtechnique. 

PolTth'eiam  is  the  belief  and  worship  of  many  goiJs.  The 
prevalent  view  rei;arding  P.  is  that  it  is  a  di^radation  of  a  pre- 
vious  Monotheism  (q.  v.),  which  is  further  identified  with  that 
of  the  Jews.  This  view  was  first  attacked  by  Hume  {Eisays, 
1742),  who  maintained  that  the  mind  gradually  rises  from  a 
lower  to  1  higher  conception  of  Deity,  and  who  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  'advanced'  tchoDl  of  writers  on  religion 
ince,  although  many  able  scholars  still  base  tlieir  investigations 
n  the  older  and  what  may  be  perliaps  called  the  traditionary 
view  ;  t.g.,  Creuzer  {Symialit  und  Myth.  d.  a.  Volktr),  Schell- 
ing  {Riligions-PhihiOphir),  'Gladstone  (Studiel  on  Hemer  and 
yuventat  Mundi).  According  to  the  newer  theory,  P.  is  a 
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development  of  Fetichism  (q.  v.).  Otherwise,  religion  is  s 
development  of  Mythology  (q.  v.),  the  one  beginning  where  the 
other  stops  ;  and  if  so,  P.  must  necessarily  precede  Monotheism, 
because  the  elements  of  mythology  are  numerous,  and  therefore 
every  religion  must  b^in  with  a  multitude  of  divine  figures. 
Besides  the  above  authorities,  see  T,  Parker's  Du^oursi  of  Kelt- 
gion  (Works,  Lond.  1S66),  Goldzihcr's  Mythology  among  t/ie 
I/ibrew!  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1877), 

Polyzo'a,  a  class  of  MoUmcoida,  or  lower  MoUosca,  defined 
as  consisting  invariably  of  compound  animals,  which  have  a  com- 
plete digestive  system,  and  a  nervous  system  coiubting  of  a 
single  nerve-mass  only,  a  heart  being  absent  The  upper  part 
of  the  digestive  system  can  he  protruded  from  and  retracted 
within  the  body-sac  or  cell,  and  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a 
:ircle  of  ciliated  tentacles.    Of  the  P.  no  better  examples  can 


be  cited  than  the  Fluslra  or  ' 


shores,  and  which,  growing  rooted  and  attached  to  stones  a 
shells,  resemble  pieces  uf  pale  brown  seaweed.  The  P.  inhabit 
fresh  waters  and  the  sea,  and  the  name  'corallines'  ii  not  unfre- 
quently  applied  to  them,  both  in  a  recent  and  in  a  fossil  state. 
Each  Poly^oon  consists  of  a  colon?  of  animals  (or  potypidis), 
which  has  grown  from  a  single  polypide  by  a  process  of  con- 
tinuous budding.  The  single  and  primitive  polypide  in  its  tum 
was  produced  from  an  egg,  developed  by  the  generative  organs 
possessed  by  each  member  of  the  colony.  Eac  --'—-'- 
closed  in  a  double-walled  sac  or  cell,  the  outer' 
the  atocyit,  and  the  inner  wall  the  endocyst. 
exists  between  the  various  members  of  the  colony,  save  such  as 
may  be  maintained  by  the  common  integument  that  unites  them. 
The  so-called  cclonial  turvous  syittm,  which  was  snpposed  to 
bind  the  memben  of  the  colony  together,  has  been  almost 
certainly  proved  to  be  non-existent.  A  mouth  surrounded  by 
tentacles,  a  stomach  and  intestine,  which  is  bent  on  itself  and 
terminates  close  to  the  mouth,  comprise  the  digestive  system, 
and  present  uswith  a  superiority  of  structure  to  the  Hydroioa  or 
zoophytes,  with  which  the  P.  were  long  confused.  The  interior 
of  the  ceil  is  filled  with  the  nutritive  fluid,  which  is  circubtcd, 
in  the  absence  of  a  heart,  by  the  agency  of  the  tilia  lining  the 
endocyst.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  single  nervous  mass 
or  gnng/ien  placed  on  one  side  of  the  gullet.  No  sense-organs 
appear  10  be  developed.  On  the  exterior  of  (he  cells  ri  P. 
certain  curious  little  bodies  named  AvUularia,  or  'bird's-head 
processes,'  are  found.    These  exhibit  continual  movements,  ~ 

their  exact  nature  and  relations  to  the  F.  on  which  they  e 

are  imknown.  The  muscular  system  of  the  P.  is  well  developed, 
and  consists  of  rttraeiors,  by  means  of  which  the  animals  are 
enabled  to  withdraw  themselves  into  their  cells,  and  of  parietal 
or  circular  muscles.  The  P.,  as  already  said,  reproduce  them- 
selves by  budding  or  gemmation,  this  process  providing  for  the 
growth  of  each  colony.  But  new  colonics  spring  from  eggs  or 
ova,  which  are  developed  by  the  complete  reproductive  apparatus 
belonging  to  each  cell,  the  P.  being  thus  htrmaphroditt.  Certain 
peculiar  bodies,  supposed  to  be  internal  buds,  and  named  -winter- 
tgg!  or  statoblasts,  also  give  origin  to  new  colonies.  The  P.  are 
divided  into  two  groups — the  Phylaclohcmata  or  Hippetripian  P., 
which  the  tentacles  are  arranged  in  a  horse-shoe  iliape  or  erts- 
centic  fashion,  and  in  which  a  valvular  process  or  epislome  guards 
the  mouth.  Most  of  the  fresh-water  P.  belong  to  this  group. 
The  second  division  is  that  of  the  Gymnnlaniala,  in  which  no 
epistome  exists,  and  in  which  the  tentacles  are  arranged  ia  a 
circular  fashion.  To  this  latter  group  belong  most  of  the 
marine  P.  Some  of  the  best-known  genera  of  P.  are  Fhtitra, 
Eschara,  CfUidaria,  SaHcomaria,  BK/Uaria,  Mcmbranipora, 
L(praHa,  FridericeSSa,  Bauarbanlaa,  Alcyonidium,  Ptdicillina, 
Cristalclta,  ic 

Poma'cese,  or  Po'meee,  is  a  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Posacnt 
(q.  v.),  in  which  the  tube  of  the  calyx  is  more  or  less  globose, 
lined  with  a  fleshy  and  juiey  disc,  and  the  fruit  a  one  to  five. 
celled  Pome  (q.  v,)  It  comprises  numerous  trees  and  ihmbi 
common  in  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in- 
cluding a  number  that  yield  valuable  edible  fraits.  For  the 
~  ost  important  members,   see  Amelakchier,   Apple,  Cra- 

€GUS,      COTONEASTEB,     HAWTHORN,        LoQUAT,       MEDLAR, 
EAR,   PVRACANTHA,  QUINCB,  SERVICE. 

Pomade'  and  Fomattim  (Fr.  fommadi,  from  pommt,  '  on 
apple'},  letms  originally  applied  to  on  ointment  made  of  lard 
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and  mppIetL  It  nor  denotes  any  aromatiied  fati,  used  ptin- 
cii«llj  lor  dretsing  the  hair,  and  to  A  smaller  extent  for  other 
toilet  parposes.  Plain  pomades  are  made  from  purified  animal 
bt^  cluefljF  lard,  atomatued  in  sereral  waji,  reeardiag  which 
ice  PiBFUMKRV  ;  but  amone  the  endleu  nricly  oF  preparations 
cold  under  fancj  names  by  boirdreraen,  various  oQi,  as 
almaod,  oliTe,  palni,  and  ipeciallf  castor  oil,  are  used,  the 
thicteoing  and  stifTcning  suDstuices  being  white  bees-wai  and 
tpennaceli.  Beef  manov  is  also  a  favourite  substance  for  pre- 
jMrin^  pomades,  and  in  such  a*  are  put  forward  at  hair  pre- 
serraiif  es  and  stimulators  of  the  growth  of  the  hair,  tincture  of 
camhuridci  i*  on  almoiC  invariable  ingredient. 

Pombal,  Dom  8«baati&o  Sawt  de  Ofirvallioe  Mvllo, 
H&rqnla  fit,  wo*  boni  in  1699  at  Soura,  near  Coimbra,  His 
)'onih  wmi  restless.  He  studied  law  at  Coimbra,  then  entered  the 
army  for  a  short  time,  and  having  turned  student  again  at  Soura, 
eloped  with  a  rich  widow,  Teresa  da  Moronha  Almada.  Hisunde, 
PacJo  Carralbo,  obtained  for  him  a  post  in  England  as  secretary 
of  legation  in  1739  ;  but  in  1745  he  was  recalled,  soon  afterwards 
bein^  sent  to  Vienna  to  settle  a  dispate  between  the  Pope  and 
Mana  Theresa  regarding  the  archbishopric  of  Aquileia.  At 
Vienna,  hit  fint  wife  being  dead,  he  married  the  Countess  Dann. 
The  queen-dowager  of  John  V,,  conceiving  an  aSection  for  his 
wife,  recommenc^  him  to  the  notice  of  her  son  Joseph  I.  In 
1750  be  was  appointed  Foreign  Secretary  to  this  weak  monarch, 
and  he  soon  had  him  completely  under  control.  He  began  re- 
form b<r  limiting  the  power  of  the  Church,  checked  the  fnqnisi- 
lioD,  resumed  the  com  lands,  put  an  end  to  the  flagrant  abuses 
of  power  in  the  colonies,  expelled  the  Jesuit  missiDnories  from 
Paraguay,  and  founded  two  trading  companies,  one  for  Uie  E. 
Indies,  another  for  Brazil.  His  administration  did  much  to 
tniti£at«  the  distrctt  occasioned  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
November  l,  1755,  which  buried  many  thonsandt  of  persona. 
He  was  nibsequently  created  Prime  Minister,  with  the  title  of 
Count  of  CEyras.  An  attempt  to  atsassinate  the  king  on  the  night 
of  September  3,  175S,  only  increased  P.'i  power,  by  placing  Che 
'■'■*■■'  *n  his  hands.     The  Duke  of 


were  decreed  banishment. 
than  to  be  embarked  in  ships  and  Iranipoited  to  the  State*  of 
the  Church.  Clement  Xln.  thereupon  sent  a  nuncio  to  remon- 
ttrale.  bat  the  nuncio  wu  Knt  home  unheard.  Clement  XIV. 
tbonly  aFterwardt  abolished  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  In  two 
wan  with  Spain  P.  had  an  opportunity  of  oi^aniiing  the  army 
on  a  new  basis,  and  put  the  frouliers  in  a  better  state  of  defence. 
He  took  great  paint  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in 
Portugal.  The  university  systems  were  overhauled  ;  the  study  of 
physical  Kiences  vras  introduced  ;  luvigation,  thipbuildiag,  the 
pnndplea  of  commerce  and  agriculture  were  taught  by  distin- 
goltbed  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  and  the  censorship  was 
relaxed.  P.'s  daring  gained  him  renown  and  riches,  but  also 
ouny  enemies.  On  the  death  of  his  master  Joseph,  in  1777,  he 
vras  dismissed  by  the  new  king,  Pedro  III,,  and  Portugal  toon 
tank  into  the  stale  of  distraction  from  which  he  hod  raised  it 
JU  died  at  Pombal,  8lh  May  178a.  See  the  Vita  di  Stb.  dt 
Caratika  (1781),  an  apology  for  P.  entitled  Admituitralimt  dn 
Mttrftai  dt  P.  (Amsterd.  1787},  and  Smith's  Mtnuiri  ef  tht 
Martial  e/P.  (Lond.  1S43). 

Pom*  (Fr.  fcmme,  LaL  femum,  '  an  Apple  ').  In  the  apple 
and  its  allies,  parts  of  the  flower  besides  the  ovary  unite  to  form 
the  fruit — the  edible  poitioo  being  mainly  developed  from  the 
calyx  tube — and  to  this  dctcription  of  fruit  the  technical  name 
P.  baa  been  assigned  by  bolanisti.  In  the  specialisation  of 
borticullure  the  word  hat  been  made  nse  of  lo  found  the  title  of 
a  journal  called  the  Pfmalegiil,  alio  of  the  Pomolc^col  Society, 
eaiabiished  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  devote  themtelves  more 
particulariy  to  the  cultivation  of  apples  and  pears. 

PonuiVrasata  is  Che  name  of  a  small  tree  called  by  botanists 
Ptmiea  Cranatum—Qic  only  species  of  its  genus,  and,  from  its 
anomalont  character,  one  of  uncertain  position  in  scientific  clossi- 
fieatioo.  At  preKot  it  is  placed  by  onr  most  experienced  tyt- 
tenutisu  in  ihe  natural  order  Lylkracia,  In  habit,  it  somc- 
wbai  retemblet  che  hawthorn,  and  hat  often  spinetcent  branches; 
c&loog  entire  glabrous  deciduout  leaves  ;  lettile  terminal  flowers, 
v.litaij  or  in  uiFee- flowered  cymei,  wilh  nsnallj  scarlet  petals 
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(sometimes  yellov 
inches  in  diamelei. 
of  the  fruit  by  its  division 
too  technical  a  character  ' 
of  N.W.  India,  Afghanis- 
ton,  westwards  Co  Syria, 
fromwhenceataveryearty 
period  it  was  earned  to 
Greece  (where  it  it  now 
run  wild),  to  the  N.  Afri- 


Other  parts  of  the  Medi-  C^l 
tenanean  r^oo.  It  is  now 
grown  in  man;  subtropical 
countries  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  and  by  arti- 
ficial means  in  lets  con-  PomefraDUe, 
genial  latitudes.     That  it 

was  a  fruit  highly  prised  we  have  the  evidence  of 
ancient  writers,  in  addition  to  the  references  to  it  in  the  Old 
Testament  {e.g.,  Deut.  viii.  3),  in  Homer's  Odytity,  and  the 
fact  of  its  frequent  sculpture  on  Egyptian  monuments,  The 
pulp  hat  a  sweet  or  subacid  delicate  flavour,  it  kept  cool  by  the 
dense  rind,  and  in  warm  countries  proves  particularly  grateful 
and  refreshing.  The  rind  is  extensively  used  for  dyeing  or 
tanning  purposes,  morocco  leather  being  prepared  from  it  or  the 
bark.  The  flowers  yield  a  light-red  dye,  the  root  is  an  excellent 
vermifuge  (considered  a  specific  against  tapeworm  in  India),  and 
the  light-coloured  wood  is  cloie-grained,  hard,  and  heavy. 

^i^)i^(i]//yv>in-/vrD//'.— The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
Putaca  Granaittm  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and 
anthelmintic  It  is  considered  to  be  more  efficient  than  tuipea- 
tinc  in  the  expulsion  of  tapeworm.  A  decoction  of  the  iresh 
root  (3  oz.  to  Oj)  ii  preferred  to  Chat  of  Ihe  dried  bark,  and  a 

Eint  of  it  should  be  taken  in  three  doses,  an  hour  apart,  before 
ceakfaiC.  The  dote  of  the  pluirmaceutical  decoction  is  from  i 
to  3  01.     As  an  anthelmintic,  mole  feci)  is  more  relied  on. 

Fom'sl,  in  Architecture,  a  knob,  knot,  or  boss  used  as  a  finial 
ornament  on  the  top  of  the  roof  of  a  turret,  the  tummic  of  a 
pavilion,  &c 

Pomlii'«ni  (Lat  Pmurania,  Slav,  pt  mer,  '  near  the  tea '), 
a  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  E.  and  S.E. 
by  West  Prussia,  S.  bv  Brandenburg,  and  W.  by  Mecklenburg; 
It  extends  along  the  Baltic  for  nearly  300  miles,  wilh  a  breadth 
of  30  to  So  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the  three  governmental 
districts  o(  Stettin,  Straliund,  and  Koslin.  P.  is  intersected  by 
Che  Oder  (q.  v.),  which,  flowing  through  a  marshy  country, 
divides  into  many  arms,  of  which  Re^liti,  the  largest,  forms  Che 
Dammer  Lake,  and  falls,  with  Ihe  mam  stream,  Into  the  Frischei 
Haff.  Other  riven  are  the  Rega,  Penauk,  Grabon,  Wipper, 
Stolpe,  Lupow,  Leba,  and  Rheda.  The  surface  of  P.  is  in 
general  very  level,  and  the  coasts  are  defended  by  dykes.  The 
soil  is  much  less  fertile  than  that  of  other  provinces  of  Prussia, 
having  only  6.6  per  cent,  of  level  loam  and  day  soil,  while 
Prussia  has,  on  an  average,  a8.3  per  cent.  In  Koilin  45.4  per 
cenL  of  the  soil  is  sand,  and  3S  per  cent  mixed  clay  ;  in  Stettin, 
39  sand  and  13  moor  ;  in  SCrafsund,  30  land  and  63  mixed  soils. 
The  best  part  is,  in  iniCe  of  the  sand  dunes  and  macshes,  the 
belt  along  the  coast,  of  which  the  portion  from  Stolpe  to  Kolberg 
yields  abundant  wheat  The  chief  employment  of  the  people  is 
agriculture,  and  the  principal  productions  are  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, flax,  hemp,  cabbages,  beetroot,  and  tobacco.  The  rearing 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  is  the  most  important  branch  ol 
industry,  but  there  are  considerable  flsheries  of  salmon  and 
sturgeon,  eels,  lampreys,  and  crayfish.  P.  is  poor  in  the  useful 
minerals,  but  yields  immense  quantities  of  peat,  besides  bog-icon, 
lime,  chalk,  salt,  and  amber.  P.  had  (1873)  364  miles  of  rail- 
way. It  hot  a  University  at  Greifswald,  and  I7gyinnasia,  besides 
other  schools.  Area,  ij,6i7  in.  miles.  Pop.  {'875)  i,46i,a90k 
P.  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Wends  or  Van- 
dals. It  was  ruled  by  its  own  dukes  from  to63,  and  converted 
to  Christianity  in  the  I3th  c.  by  Bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg.  It 
attained  its  greatest  extension  under  Duke  Sutntepolk  (t330-66), 
and  the  line  came  Co  an  end  with  Boleslaui  XIV.  in  1637. 
Meanwhile  part  of  ihe  country  had  been  occupied  by  the  Swede* 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
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Sweden  retained  the  island  of  RUgen  and  the  rest  of  P.,  with  the 
exception  of  Hinterpommem.  The  peace  of  Stockholm,  in  1720, 
united  all  P.  with  Prussia,  except  the  part  N.  of  the  Peene  and 
the  island  of  Riigen,  which  only  fell  to  Prussia  in  181 5.  See 
Barthold,  Gesckichte  von  Riigen  utid  P.  (5  vols.  Hamb.  1839-45); 
Fock,  Rugensch'Pommersche  Gcschichten  atts  7  Jahrh,  (6  vols. 
l.eips.  1861-72). 

Poxnorogy.    See  Pome. 

Poxno'na  (akin  to  Lat.  pomum,  *  apple  *),  the  Latian  goddess 
of  fruit- trees,  at  Rome  had  her  special  priest,  the  Flamen 
Fomonalis.  Her  husband,  Vertumnus  (Lat  verto^  *  I  turn '),  the 
god  of  the  changing  seasons,  had  wooed  her  vainly  under  a 
thousand  varying  forms,  but  at  last  won  her  love,  first  as  an  aged 
crone,  then  as  a  blooming  youth  (Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  623 ;  Propert. 
iv.  ii.  2,  21). 

Pomo'na,  or  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Orkney  Islands 
(q.  v.),  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  is  25  miles  long  by 
15  broad,  its  coast-line  being  extremely  irregular.  Area,  150 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  16,541.  From  the  W.,  where  the  cliffs 
rise  steeply  from  the  sea,  the  island  has  a  general  slope  towards 
the  E.,  the  higliest  point  being  the  Ward  Hill  of  Orphir  (876 
feet).  The  surface,  in  great  measure  heath  and  moorland,  is 
studded  by  numerous  freshwater  lochs,  which,  like  their  streams, 
abound  in  trout.  Oats,  barley,  and  turnips  are  the  chief  crops, 
and  the  herring  fishery  employs  a  large  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Kirkwall  (q.  v.)  and  Stromness  (pop.  1632)  are  the 
principal  towns,  and  among  the  antiquities  are  the  *Picts'  Houses' 
of  Quantemess,  the  Maes-howe  tumulus  with  its  Danish  runes, 
<ind  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis,  of  which  only  sixteen  out 
of  sixty  are  still  erect. 

Pom'padour,  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson,  Mar- 
quise de,  mistress  of  Lx)uis  XV.,  was  born  in  Paris,  29th 
December  1721.  Her  mother  was  the  wife  of  Antoine  Poisson, 
a  clerk  and  army  contractor ;  but  P.  was  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  Normand  de  Toumehem,  who,  after  educating 
her  highly,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  nephew  D'fitoiles  (9th 
March  1741).  Her  marriage  gave  her  position  and  indepen- 
dence, but  not  contentment,  for  her  mother  had  filled  her  mind 
with  thoughts  of  becoming  the  king's  mistress.  She  threw  her- 
self in  his  way  at  hunts  in  the  most  attractive  costumes,  and 
ogled  him  at  masked  balls,  until  (April  1774)  she  was  established 
at  court  in  the  position  she  so  much  envied.  Her  success  was 
deeply  resented  on  account  of  her  low  birth,  which,  says  Kitchen, 
'seemed  to  be  a  far  more  heinous  fault  than  her  adultery.'  At 
the  period  of  her  triumph  she  was  in  the  height  of  physical 
grace,  to  which  she  added  vivacity  of  mind  and  real  kindness  of 
heart.  For  the  next  twenty  years  France  may  be  said  to  have 
been  ruled  by  her.  She  kept  her  hold  on  Louis  XV.  by  con- 
stantly devising  new  pleasures  for  his  dull  and  jaded  appetite. 
In  order  to  keep  him  amused  she  had  recourse  to  the  services  of 
the  litterateurs  and  artists  of  the  time,  among  them  Voltaire, 
Crebillon,  and  Diderot.  By  and  by  she  became  the  friend  of 
financiers  and  ministers  of  state,  and  through  her  was  exercised 
the  patronage  of  all  important  posts.  The  sums  of  money 
which  passed  through  her  hands  were  immense,  and  the  lands 
which  were  granted  to  herself  and  brother  were  of  great  extent. 
*  Yet,*  says  Lacratelle,  *she  made  a  splendid,  even  a  beneficent 
use  of  her  wealth ;  she  portioned  poor  girls,  assisted  old  men, 
repaired  ruined  villages,  followed  the  impulse  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy.' P.  died  15th  April  1 764,  having  passed  into  the  stage 
of  amie  nkessaire  to  the  king,  who  remained  perfectly  unmoved 
when  he  lost  her.  She  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Capu- 
cine,  Place  Vend6me,  Paris.  See  Goncourt's  Les  Maiiresses  de 
Louis  XV.y  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Franfais  (vols,  xxviii.,  xxix.). 
Everything  really  authentic  regarding  P.  is  to  be  found  in  M. 
Campardot's  Mde.  de  P,  et  la  Cour  de  Louis  XV,  (Par.  1867). 
In  1878  M.  Malassis  edited  Correspondance  de  Mde.  de  P.  It 
does  not  contain  anything  new,  but  the  work  is  an  edition  de  luxe. 

Pompe'ii,  a  famous  ruined  city  of  Italy,  situated  near  the  S. 
base  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  about  a  mile  from  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  15  miles  S.E.  of  Naples  by  rail.  In  the  excavation  of  P. 
we  are  presented  with  a  picture,  mutilated  but  not  defaced,  of 
actual  life  in  a  typical  Roman  city  1800  years  ago.  All  the  gar- 
niture at  least  of  social  and  public  life  is  here,  for  the  city  was 
stricken  down,  and  *  the  earth  with  faithful  watch  has  hoarded 
all  I  •  The  tragic  story  of  P.  has  been  the  theme  of  Schiller, 
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Bulwer  Lytton,  and  other  celebrated  writers.  P.  is  first  men- 
tioned in  history  in  B.C.  310,  but  many  of  its  monuments  prove 
it  to  be  much  older.  Founded  by  the  Oscans,  it  was  soon 
leavened  with  the  civilisation  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  position 
near  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  Samus  brought  it  prosperity. 
(Both  the  sea  and  the  river  were  forced  back  from  the  town  by 
the  subsequent  convulsions  of  nature.)  After  the  Samnite  wars 
P.  was  made  subject  to  Rome,  and  the  rebels  in  the  Social  War 
were  defeated  in  the  vicinity.  Thoroughly  Romanised  in  course 
of  time,  the  town  became  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  wealthier 
Romans  {e.g.^  Cicero),  and  had  at  one  time  a  pop.  of  about  30,000. 
In  A.D.  49  an  earthquake  destroyed  a  great  part  of  P.,  but  it 
was  shortly  rebuilt  in  the  improved  style  of  imperial  Rome.  On 
the  24th  August  79,  P.  was  overtaken  by  the  final  catastrophe. 
First  came  a  dense  shower  of  ashes,  covering  the  town  to  a 
depth  of  3  feet,  then  a  shower  of  red-hot  rapilli  or  pumice-stones, 
8  feet  deep,  followed  at  intervals  by  fresh  showers  of  ashes. 
After  the  first  shower  many  of  the  inliabitants  escaped,  but  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  perished  is  estimated  at  2000.  P. 
was  ultimately  found  buried  to  a  depth  of  about  20  feet,  but  this 
was  partly  the  result  of  later  eruptions.  Extensive  excavations 
were  undoubtedly  made  in  ancient  times,  and  the  ruins  were 
freely  ransacked  for  marbles  and  precious  stones.  But  during 
the  Middle  Ages  the  very  site  passed  out  of  the  memory  of  man, 
and  it  was  only  the  discover)'  of  some  statues  and  bronze  utensils 
by  a  peasant  in  1748  that  drew  the  attention  of  Charles  III.  to 
the  lost  city.  Excavations  begun  at  this  time  were  carried  on 
feebly  under  the  Bourbons,  and  with  more  vigour  during  the 
reign  of  Murat,  but  no  regular  plan  was  adopted  till  after  the 
political  changes  of  i860,  when  the  works  were  placed  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  M.  Fiorelli.  Since  then  the  chief  movable 
objects  found  have  been  sent  to  the  Naples  Museum,  while  at  P. 
itself  a  museum  and  library  have  been  recently  instituted,  and 
a  dwelling-house  erected  for  students  supported  by  Government. 
A  railway  has  been  constructed  for  the  removal  of  debris^  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress  Fiorelli  calculates  tliat  P.  will  be 
completely  excavated  in  seventy  more  years,  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000 
francs.  As  much  as  40,000  francs  are  received  yearly  as  admissioa 
fees.  The  town  walls,  pierced  by  eight  gates,  are  2843  yards  in  cir- 
cumference. The  streets,  bordered  by  pavements,  are  straiglit 
and  narrow,  the  broadest  being  about  24  feet  across.  They  are 
finely  paved  with  large  polygonal  blocks  of  lava.  In  the  stre<»t:s 
are  frequent  notices,  in  red  letters,  referring  generally  to  muni- 
cipal elections.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  dwelling-houses  is 
the  internal  court  {atrium)^  surrounded  by  a  covered  passage, 
with  the  impluviuf?i,  or  reservoir  for  rain-water,  in  the  centre. 
P.  is  singularly  rich  in  gay  decorations.  Marble  is  rare,  and 
the  columns  even  in  the  public  buildings  are  made  of  tuffTStoue 
or  brick,  but  they  are  covered  with  stucco,  and  painted  in 
almost  glaring  colours  (red  and  yellow).  The  mural  decorations 
are  noted  for  extreme  delicacy  and  variety.  The  Forum,,  with 
an  open  space  of  515  by  107  feet,  is  paved  with  large  slabs,  and 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  an  arcade,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  which  was  being  restored  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption.  The  Great  Theatre,  a  very  old  building,  was  restored 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  could  hold  5000 
persons.  To  the  S.E.  is  the  amphitheatre,  148  yards  by  114, 
which  held  20,000  spectators.  Between  1861-72  the  skeletons  of 
87  human  beings,  7  horses,  and  3  dogs  were  discovered.  On  \\ix 
April  1S78  were  found,  in  presence  of  Prince  Leopold,  a  gold 
armlet,  a  ring  with  engraved  agate,  two  bronze  vases,  a  cook's 
*  shape,'  a  blue  glass  vase,  a  terra-cotta  lamp,  &c.  See  Mazois' 
Puities  de  P.  (Par.  1812-38),  Breton's  Pompeia  (Par.  1855), 
Gell's  Pompeiana  (1824-30,  new.  ed,  1876),  Bcule's  Drame  dz4. 
Vesuve  {Par.  1872),  Helbig's  Campanische  IVatidmalerei  (1874), 
Prof.  Overbeck's  P.  (3d  ed.  Leips.  1S75) ;  Fiorelli's  Scavi  di 
Ponipci  1861-72  (1S75). 

Poxnperus  Mag'nus,  Oneius,  born  30th  September  106 
B.C.,  as  the  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  a  noted  soldier  of  fortune, 
was  trained  to  arms  in  the  Social  and  first  Civil  Wars.  His 
father's  death  in  87  left  him  a  seeming  prey  to  his  father's  foes, 
but  by  marriage  with  a  praetor's  daughter  he  weathered  the 
peril,  and  in  83  defeated  three  Marian  generals  and  turned  the 
scale  in  Sulla's  favour,  winning  from  him  the  title  of  Imperator' 
and  the  hand  of  his  step-daughter,  for  whom  P.  coldly  divorcer! 
his  first  consort.  In  81  he  pursued  the  vanquished  Marians  to 
Africa,  wlience,  after  slaying  Carbo  and  other  heads  of  the  factioo. 
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together  with  four-fifths  of  a  Numtdtan  host,  he  returned  in  the 
nine  year  to  Rome  to  receive  a  triumph^-a  simple  eqws^  not 
yet  twenty-five — and  be  greeted  with  the  enduring  epithet  of 
Magmu^  *\ht  Great.'  Having  quelled  the  counter-revolution  of 
the  Consul  Lepidus  (77),  he  next  advanced  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men  against  Sertorius,  who  still  upheld  in  Spain  the  Marian 
cause,  and  proved  a  worthier  foe  than  any  P.  had  yet  encountered. 
Only  after  six  chequered  campaigns,  and  after  Sertorius  had 
^len  by  the  hand  of  his  own  legate  and  rival,  Perpema,  could 
P.  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  close  (71),  and  hasten  home  in 
time  to  crush  the  rising  of  the  gladiator  Spartacus.  Once  more 
he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  chosen  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship to  Crassus  (70),  proceeded  to  break  with  the  aristocratic 
party  by  his  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  tribunate  and 
extension  of  the  judicial  functions  beyond  the  senate.  The 
popularity  thus  earned  gained  him  supreme  command  of  a  fleet 
and  large  force  of  infantry  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  this  task  accomplished  in  ninety  days  (67), 
he  next  obtained  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Mithridates.  Him 
he  defeated  in  Lesser  Armenia  (66),  and  within  five  years  had 
estabbshed  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Pontus,  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
and  Palestine,  taking  Jerusalem  after  a  three  months'  siege  (63), 
and  returning  to  Rome  in  61  to  celebrate  his  third  and  greatest 
tnuinpb,  when  Romans  learnt  how  P.  had  captured  800  ships, 
1000  fortresses,  and  900  towns,  had  founded  39  cities,  enriched 
the  treasuiy  with  30,000  talents,  and  nearly  doubled  the  repub- 
lic's revenue.  But  meanwhile  there  had  arisen  one,  his  equal 
in  arms  and  far  his  superior  in  statesmanship,  Oesar  (q.  v.),  with 
whom  and  Crassus,  to  secure  the  ratification  of  hb  acts  in  Asia, 
P.  found  himself  obliged  to  form  the  coalition  known  as  the 
First  Triumvirate  (60).  In  vain  did  he  hencefctth  seek  to  stem 
by  jealous  edicts  that  rival's  career  of  conquest,  and  bind  the 
people  to  himself  by  largesses  of  com  and  the  dedication  of  a 
splendid  temple ;  in  vain  did  he  once  more  court  the  aristocracy, 
and  in  the  year  succeeding  Crassus'  death  obtain  the  sole  consul- 
ship (52).  Caesar's  passage  of  the  Rubicon  (49)  forced  P.  to  fly 
to  Greece,  where,  after  a  passing  victory  at  D^achium,  he  saw 
the  host  hastily  mustered  by  the  fame  of  his  £astem  conquests 
melt  at  Pharsalia  before  the  Caesarian  veterans.  From  that  fatal 
field  he  rode  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly  and  took  ship  for  Egypt, 
where,  as  he  stepped  ashore,  he  was  stabbed,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  eunuch-regent  Pothinus,  by  one  of  his  old  centurions,  29th 
September  48  B.C.  P.'s  military  skill  was  counterbalanced  by 
his  failure  as  a  statesman,  the  justice  of  his  provincial  govern- 
ment by  h»  coldness  and  arrc^ance  at  home,  his  freedom  from 
the  Tices  of  the  age  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  divorced  his 
wives,  A  deep  dissembler,  he  lacked  the  real  generosity  which 
makes  and  retains  friends,  and,  in  the  words  of  Merivale,  '  was 
feared  by  all,  admired  by  some,  trusted  by  few,  and  loved  by 
none.'  aee  Merivale's  Fall  of  the  Raman  Republic  (Lond.  1853), 
and  Mommsen's^^mf>f^6Vj)r>iu-^/^(5thed.3  vols.Berl.  1868-70). 

Pom'iialxiumM,  Pompoleon,  or  Pomelo,  are  names 
given  to  extra  large  fruits  produced  by  some  of  the  sub- varieties 
of  Ctdrut  decumana  or  Shaddock  (q.  v.). 

Pompey**  Pillar,  a  colunm  standing  on  a  mound  600  yards 
to  the  S.  of  Alexandria,  is  98  feet  8  inches  high,  its  shaft  (73  feet) 
being  composed  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite.  It  was  for- 
merly surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Diocletian,  in  whose  honour, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  its  base,  it  was  erected  by  Publius, 
eparch  of  Egypt,  in  296  A.D.  Its  popular  name  is  possibly  a 
corruption  of  the  Gr.  pcmpaios^  'conducting,'  applied  to  the 
pillar  from  the  fact  of  its  serving  as  a  landmark. 

Ponce,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Spanish  island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  standing  about  3  miles  inland  from  its  harbour,  has  a 
Catholic  church  in  semi-Moorish  style,  an  Anglican  church 
(iS74)»  A  well-built  townhall,  a  theatre  with  accommodation  for 
x>oo  people,  and  an  hospital  erected  (1875)  at  a  cost  of  j£8ooo. 
The  streets  are  lit  with  gas,  and  waterworks  are  now  (1878)  in 
coane  of  construction.  The  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Com- 
pany touch  weekly  at  the  port,  and  there  is  telegraphic  com- 
monicatioQ  with  Jamaica  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  exports  (sugar, 
molasset,  coffee,  and  tobacco)  amounted  in  1884  to  ;f 480, 929 ; 
the  imports  (hardware,  lumber,  provisipns,  &c.)  to  ;f 429, 044. 
Estimated  pop.  (1877)  i2,QDa 


de  Leon,  Luis,  one  of  the  most  famous  Spanish 
poets  in  the  time  of  Karl  V.,  was  born  at  GranaJa  of  an  illus- 
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trions  family  fn  1527.  He  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine 
at  Salamanca  in  1544,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
there  in  1561.  In  1572  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  years  in  a 
dark  cell  by  the  Inquisition  for  having  translated  the  Song  of 
Solomon  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  He 
resumed  his  chair  in  1577,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vicar-general 
of  the  province  of  Salamanca,  and  died  at  Madrigal,  23d  August 
1 591.  A  happy  mixttu'e  of  elegance,  sensibility,  and  enthusiasm 
gives  P.  a  foremost  place  among  the  lyric  poets  of  Spain.  He 
unites  the  glowing  imagination  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  to  the  artis- 
tic chastity  of  an  ancient  Greek.  Long  ana  close  study  of  the 
classical  models,  and  particularly  of  Horace,  had  refined  his  taste 
and  polished  his  diction  to  a  degree  which  has  scarcely  been 
attained  to  by  any  later  Spanish  poet.  P.  substituted  a  short 
rhymed  measure  for  the  long  stanzas  of  the  canzoni.  His  chief 
works  published  in  his  lifetime  were  De  los  Nombros  de  Crista 
(1583-85) ;  La  Perfecta  Casida  (1583)— both  of  which  are  grand 
prose  poems.  His  lyrics  were  first  published  by  Quevedo  at 
Madria  in  163 1,  under  the  title  Obraz  Proprias,  y  fradudones 
LatmaSf  Ortegas  y  Italianas ;  con  la  Paraphrasi  de  Algunos 
Salmos  y  Capilulos  de  Job,  A  complete  eaition  of  his  works 
appeared  at  Madrid  (6  vols.  1804-16).  See  Nicholas  Antonio, 
JBibliotheca  Hispana  Nova  (2  vols.  Rome,  1672) ;  Ticknor's 
History  of  Spanish  Literature  (3d  ed.  1861). 

Pon'cho  (Span.),  a  sort  of  cloak  worn  originally  in  Chill, 
consisting  of  a  blanket  with  a  slit  in  the  centre,  through  which 
the  head  is  thrust.  Waterproof  ponchos  of  painted  cotton-cloth 
or  rubber-cloth  are  used  in  the  u  nited  States  army,  chiefly  by 
mounted  troops. 

Pon'dicherry  {Pulhueheni),  the  chief  French  settlement  in 
India,  and  the  seat  of  government — ^The  town  is  sitijated  on  the 
Coromandel  or  £.  coast  of  S.  India,  86  miles  S.  of  Madras. 
Estimated  pop.  30,00a  It  is  well  built,  and  is  divided  by  a 
canal  into  the  White  and  Black  (quarters ;  there  are  boulevards 
lined  with  trees.  The  chief  buildmgs  are  the  Church  of  Foreign 
Missions,  the  Government  House,  and  the  lighthouK.  The 
trade  is  not  large,  as  the  harbour  is  onlv  an  open  roadstead,  in 
which  ships  anchor  one  mile  from  the  shore.  In  1872-73  the 
coasting  trade  was  thus  valued : — Imports,  ;^3 1,000 ;  exports, 
£i  i2,ooa  It  has  been  proposed  to  connect  P.  with  the  S.  Indian 
railway  system.  P.  was  the  headquarters  of  the  French  at  the 
time  of  their  wars  with  the  Britisn  in  the  Camatic  during  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  c.  It  was  then  considered  the  handsomest 
city  in  India,  with  the  strongest  fort ;  but  both  were  taken  and 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  British  in  1 761. —The  district  of  P., 
which  is  entirely  enclosed  within  the  British  district  of  N.  Arcot, 
has  an  area  of  about  107  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  about  80,000. 
Along  with  the  other  French  settlements  in  India,  P.  sends  a 
member  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Pond'weed  is  a  name  given  to  the  aquatic  genus  Pofanuh 
geiton  (Gr.  *  near  a  river'),  of  which  there  are  about  50  species. 
Of  these,  a  considerable  number  are  found  in  Britain,  forming 
a  large  part  of  the  subaqueous  vegetation  of  the  ponds,  canals, 
streams,  fresh  and  brackish  ditches,  and  other  waters  of  mode- 
rate depth.  Some  possess  leaves  that  float  on  the  surface  over 
large  areas,  and  so  attract  attention,  while  others  only  raise  thin 
flower-spikes  into  the  air  for  fertilisation,  and  are  attractive 
merely  to  the  natiualist  The  properties  are  unimportant,  though 
in  the  economy  of  nature  the  plants  form  food  and  home  for 
much  low  animal  Ufe.  An  allied  genus  called  ZannkheUia  bears 
the  name  of '  Homed  P.'    See  NAiADACEiV. 

Pon'^,  the  name  by  which  the  Gorilla  appears  to  have  been 
first  described  by  Purchas  in  his  Pilgrims  (1626).  ITie  third 
chapter  of  this  work  includes  '  The  strange  adventures  of  Andrew 
Battdl  of  Leigh  in  Essex,  sent  by  the  Portuguese  prisoner  to 
Angola,  who  lived  there  and  in  the  adjoining  regions  neere 
eighteene  yeeres.'  Among  other  curiosities  described  bv  Battel  1 
is  the  'ape  monster  Ponga'  There  appean  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  P.  of  Battell  is  the  gorilla,  the  'Engeco'  being  the 
chimpanzee.  The  term  P.  also  appears  to  have  been  used  to 
denote  the  Orang  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  a  monkev,  it  is 
hardly  needfiil  to  remark,  entirely  distinct  from  the  gorilla. 

Poniatow'aki,  a  princely  house  of  Poland,  descended  from 
the  Italian  fkmily  of  Torelh,'  whose  ancestors  were  Counts  of 
Guastalla  and  Montechiarugolo.  The  first  distinguished  member 
of  the  family  was  Ck)Qnt  Stanialaos  P.,  born  at  Dereczyn 
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in  Lithuania  in  1677,  who  during  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succes- 
sion was  an  active  supporter  of  Stanislaus  Leszczinsky  and  Karl 
XII.  of  Sweden.     After  the  death  of  Karl  he  went  over  to 
August  II.,  but  on  his  death  again  took  the  side  of  Leszczinsky, 
and  at  the  capitulation  of  Danzig  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Russians.     After  his  liberation  P.,  at  the  request  of  Leszczinsky, 
became  reconciled  to  August  III.,  whose  confidence  he  hence- 
forth enjoyed  till  his  death  at  Ryki,  in  the  Lublin  Palatinate, 
August  3,  1762.     P.  left  several  sons  by  his  second  wife,  the 
Princess  Czartoryska,  of  whom,  after  Stanislaus  August,  king  of 
Poland,  the  most  noteworthy  were  Prince  Eazimierz  P. 
(1721-1800),  Grand-Chamberlain  to  the  latter;  Andrzej  P., 
bom  16th  July  1735,  who  (1756)  was  made  a  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  at  his  death  (March  3,  1773)  was  an  Austrian 
general  of  artillery  ;  and  Michal  P.,  the  youngest,  who  became 
Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Primate  4»f  the  Empire,  and  whose 
sudden  death  during  the  rising  of  1794  was  popularly  ascribed 
to   suicide    through   fear   on   account   of  his  unpopularity. — 
Prince  Jozef  Antoni  P.,  bom  at  Warsaw,  7th  May  1762, 
was  the  son  of  Andrzej  P.  and  the  Countess  Kinska.     He  eariy 
entered  the  Austrian  service,  but  in  1789  retumed  to  his  native 
country,  where  his  untiring  efforts  as  a  major-general  to  improve 
the  organisation  of  the  Polish  army  were  rewarded  with  the  chief 
command  during  the  campaign  of  1792.     When  the  king,  his 
uncle,  agreed  to  the  Confederation  of  I'argowicz,  P.  resigned  his 
post  and  went  to  Italy,  returning  in  1 794  to  become  a  volunteer 
m  the  army  of  Kosciusko,  who  had  formerly  served  under  him. 
As  commander  of  a  division  he  did  great  service  during  the  two 
sieges  of  Warsaw,  and  soon  after  the  surrender  of  that  town  he 
retired  to  Vienna,  from  whence  he  retumed  in  1798  to  live  on 
his  estates  near  Warsaw  till  1806.     On  the  erection  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  in  1807,  P.  was  appointed  Minister  of  War. 
In  1809  he  commanded  the  Polish  army  against  the  Austrians 
under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and,  though  defeated   (19th 
April)  at  Raszyn,  by  skilful  manoeuvres  forced  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  Poland,  and  penetrate  Galicia  as  far  as  Cracow.     P. 
was  also  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  contingent  in  the  campaign 
against  Russia  of  1812-13,  and  on  the  1 6th  October  of  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  Marshal  of  France  on  the  field 
of  Leipsic.    On  the  19th  he  was  ordered  to  cover  the  rear  of 
the  retreating  French  army.     The  victors  had  already  occupied 
the  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  and  planted  light  troops  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Elster,  when  P.,  with  now  only  300  men  and  30 
horses,  was  forced  to  attempt  its  passage.     The  French  troops 
had  previously  destroyed  the  only  bridge,   and  P.,   severely 
wounded,  spurred  his  horse  into   the  river,  and  sank  in  its 
swollen  waters.     His  body,  found  on  the  24th  and  buried  on 
the  26th,  was  afterwards  removed  to  Warsaw,  and  in  1816  was 
re-interred  at  Cracow,  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Polish  kings.    At 
Warsaw  there  is  an  equestrian  statute  of  P.  by  Thorvaldsen.     A 
jnonument  erected  (1814)  at  Leipsic  by  his  comrades  was  in 
1876  renovated  by  the  Estates  of  Galicia.— Prince  Jozef  P., 
natural  son  of  Prince  Stanislaus  P.  (bom  23d  November  1757, 
died  13th  Febmary  1831),  who  was  the  last  legitimate  scion  of 
his  house,  was  born  at  Rome,  21st  Febraary  18 16,  and  educated 
at  Florence.     In  his  younger  years  he  gained  some  celebrity 
as  a  tenor  singer.      Naturalised  (1848)  in  Tuscany  by  the 
Grand-Duke   Leopold  II.,  he  was  Tuscan  Plenipotentiary  at 
Brassels  (1849),  and  at  London  (1850-53).     From  1854  he 
lived  in  France.     Under  the  Second  Empire  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  was  intrusted  with  several  extraordi- 
nary diplomatic  missions.      In  1870  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  died,  3d  July  1873.      P.  composed  several  operas,  of 
which  the  most  successful  were  Giovanni di Procida{\%\o)^  Pierre 
de  MMiciy  Don  Desiderio^  and  A  tr avers  le  Mur  (1861). 

PonsSdlion  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  beautiful  scarlet  pig- 
ment prepared  by  boiling  cyanide  of  potassium  with  binoxide  of 
mercury,  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  when  cold 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  resulting  precipitate  passes  rapidly 
through  a  variety  of  tints,  and  after  a  day's  exposure  to  the  air 
assumes  a  brilliant  vermilion  hue,  which  is  permanent.  P.  was 
first  obtained  from  Newcastle  coals,  and  it  derives  its  name  from 
Pons  ^liif  the  Roman  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Pont-ik-Uousson,  an  old  picturesque  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Meurlhe,  and  the  French  frontier  station  on  the  line 
from  Nancy  to  Metz,  from  the  former  of  which  places  it  is 
distant  N.  N.  W.  20  miles.     It  stands  on  the  Moselle,  is  over-  I 
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looked  by  a  ruined  castle  on  a  lofty  eminence,  was  for  two  cen- 
turies the  seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1571,  and  has  a  Gothic 
church  of  St  Martin  dating  from  the  14th  c.  It  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  coal,  timber,  grain,  &c.     Pop.  (1872)  8211. 

Pontchartrain',  a  lake  of  Louisiana,  U.S.,  about  5  miles  N. 
of  New  Orleans,  which  communicates  with  it  by  the  P.  Railway 
(one  of  the  first  constmcted  in  the  U.S.),  and  by  two  canals 
navigable  by  schooners.  These  canals  do  not  enter  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  terminate  in  basins  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  The  lake 
is  40  miles  long  from  £.  to  W.  and  25  broad,  with  an  extreme  depth 
of  20  feet.  Almost  surrounded  by  cypress  swamps  and  prairie 
tnmblanteSy  it  is  drained  by  the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Menteur  first 
into  Lake  Borgne  and  then  into  Mississippi  Sound.  Forts  Pike 
and  Macomb  defend  these  channels,  through  which  is  carried  on 
an  important  commerce.  Before  the  construction  of  the  Mobile 
Railway,  the  traffic  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  Pensa- 
cola,  and  the  watering-places  on  Mississippi  Sound  was  by 
steamer  from  the  lake  terminus  of  the.  P.  Railway.  Several 
places  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  much  frequented  by  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  in  the  hot  season.  An  immense  boule- 
vard between  the  lake  and  the  city  was  being  constmcted  in 
1877.  The  lake  is  named  after  Comte  de  P.,  Minister  of  Marine 
under  Louis  XIV. 

Pon'tecor'vo,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Caserta,  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Garigliano,  28  miles  S.  of  Sora.  It  has 
old,  massive  walls,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  manufactures  maca- 
roni and  plaster  wares.  The  cathedial,  adorned  with  fine 
frescoes,  has  valuable  archives.  The  bridge  here  was  destroyed 
to  check  the  march  of  Hannibal,  and  the  whole  district  is  rich 
in  Roman  remains.  In  i860  the  bridge  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  Bourbon  troops,  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after.  Pop.  (1874) 
10, 760.  Napoleon  conferred  on  Bemadotte  the  title  of  Prince 
of  P.  in  1806. 

Pon't^  Delga'da,  the  most  important  seaport  of  the  Azores, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  St.  Michael's  Island,  has  now  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  is  defended  by  St.  Braz  Bastle,  and  by  two  fort5. 
It  exports  great  quantities  of  the  oranges  for  which  the  island 
is  famous,  and  some  wheat  and  maize.  The  orange  crop  of 
1876-77  was  much  below  the  average,  but  in  1876  there  entered 
133  British  vessels  of  35,960  tons,  and  cleared  138  of  37,170 
tons.  The  value  of  British  imports  was;^49,X27,  and  of  exports 
to  Great  Britain  ;f  130, 216.  The  port  is  yearly  visited  by  a 
number  of  American  whalers,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  stores 
and  landing  oil  for  transhipment.  A  breakwater  860  metres 
long  is  (1878)  in  course  of  constmction,  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Holyhead,  and  by  1875  ^  length  of  580  metres  was  completed, 
at  a  total  cost  of  ^3 17, 722.  The  part  of  the  harbour  thus 
formed  has  an  area  of  25,000  square  metres  ;  that  not  yet  com- 
pleted will  have  an  area  of  90,000  square  metres,  and  a  greatest 
depth  of  60  feet.  The  new  quay,  at  which  vessels  drawing  18 
feet  of  water  will  be  able  to  discharge,  is  to  be  50  metres  long. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Pontefract  (pron.  Pomfret\  a  town  of  England,  in  the  \V. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  a  hill  near  the  confluence  of  the  Aire 
and  Don,  10  miles  S.  £.  of  Leeds  by  rail.  It  was  called  Kirkby 
before  the  Conquest,  but  received  its  present  name  from  the 
breaking  of  a  bridge  {^Pons  fractus)  over  the  Aire,  which  long 
delayed  the  advance  of  William  upon  York,  and  the  final  blow 
of  his  terrible  vengeance  on  Northumbria.  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  who 
received  from  William  a  grant  of  the  place,  subsequently  built 
here  a  famous  castle.  In  the  14th  c,  P.  passed  by  marriage  to 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  for  having  caused  the  death  of 
Gaveston,  was  with  many  barons  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded 
in  P.  castle.  In  this  castle,  also,  Richard  II.  was  imprisoned 
and  *  hacked  to  death ; '  Archbishop  Scrope  was  beheaded  in 
1405  ;  and  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers,  Lord  Grey,  and 
others  were  put  to  death  by  Richard  III.,  to  smooth  his  way  to 
the  throne.  It  was  taken  by  Robert  Aske  at  the  head  of  the 
'Pilgrims  of  Grace,'  and  in  the  civil  wars,  the  last  strong* 
hold  that  held  out  for  Charles  I.,  it  was  finidly  dismantled  by 
Major- General  Lambert  in  1649,  The  keep  is  the  only  part 
now  .remaining.  As  a  municipal  borough,  P.  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  kingdom,  dating  from  1484;  while  as  a  parlia- 
mentary borough  it  is  considerably  older.  It  has  a  fine  church 
of  All  Saints  in  Early  English  style,  restored  in  1867,  and 
a  Norman  Church  of  St.  Giles,  the  parish  church  since  X790. 
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P.  is  a  great  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  liquorice,  and 
has  flour-mills,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  hat  factories,  breweries, 
brick  and  tile  works,  &&,  while  in  the  vicinity  are  numerous 
coal  mines.  New  waterworks  were  opened  in  1874.  The 
well-known  '  P.  cakes,'  losenses  of  refined  liquorice,  have  been 
nade  here  for  centuries,  and  are  stamped  with  a  rude  figure 
of  the  famous  castle.  Eight  cattle  fairs  are  held  yearly,  and  two 
race-meetings  (on  a  good  course  a  mile  to  the  W.)  during  spring 
and  summer.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  kept  the  Badsworth 
Hoands.  P.  sends  two  members  to  Pariiament,  and  publishes 
two  newspapers.  Pop.  (1871)  of  municipal  borough,  5350;  of 
parUamentazy,  11,653. 

Pomte^e'dra,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Galida,  Spain,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Lerez,  Alta,  and  Tomaso,  35  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Santiago.  The 
united  riveis  here  enter  the  inlet  called  the  Rio  de  P.,  a  magnificent 
satnral  harbour,  and  the  Tomaso  is  spanned  by  a  grand  Roman 
bridge  {Pans  vetus),  which  gives  name  to  the  town.  The  great 
local  industry  is  the  sardine  fishery.    Pop.  6623. 

Pontfamik^,  a  town  of  Borneo,  and  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
Western  Residency,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  estuary  fonned  by  the  confluence  of  the  Landak 
and  Kapnas.  The  stream,  here  300  yards  broad,  widens  into  a 
bftMid  natural  haven,  known  by  the  name  of  the  town,  and  lined 
along  both  shores  by  dense  forests,  swarming  with  parrots  and 
monkeys.  The  only  buildings  of  any  pretension  are  the  residence 
of  the  native  Sultan  of  P.,  the  Dutch  Residency  House,  defended 
by  Fort  du  Buis,  the  hospital,  and  a  mosaue.  The  trade, 
which  is  increasing,  is  chiefly  in  the  export  ot  diamonds,  gold- 
dust,  sogVy  rice,  cotton,  and  coffee.  The  large  country  governed 
by  the  Dutch  Resident  is  particularly  rich  in  minerals.  In  Mon- 
trado  district  are  the  principal  gold  mines,  the  total  yield  of  the 
Residency  in  thb  mineral  being  some  425,000  ounces  yearly. 
The  yield  of  diamonds  has  of  recent  years  fallen  o£^  but  the 
fieldfl  of  P.  will  always  be  remembered  for  having  produced  the 
famoos  gem  of  the  Sultan  of  Matan,  weighing  367  carats.  Pop. 
of  the  town,  12,000^  including  many  Chinese ;  of  the  Resident, 
in  1870, 337,772,  of  whom  3x2,565  were  natives^  25,000  Chinese, 
and  only  207  Europeans. 

Pon'tifex,  among  the  Romans,  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Pontificcs,  foiyided  by  Numa,  and  uresided  over  by  a  P.  Maxi- 
mns,  who  held  his  office  for  life.  The  name  is  by  some  regarded 
as  a  form  oipampifex^  '  conductor  of  processions,'  whilst  others 
derive  it  from/mj,  a  '  bridge,'  andy^/r/,  '  to  make'  or '  sacrifice,' 
either  because,  according  to  Varro,  i\iG  pons  sublicius  was  built 
by  the  pontifices,  or  because  on  it  they  offered  sacrifice.  The 
coUq^  was  originally  composed  of  four  members,  besides  the  P. 
Maxmms,  all  of  them  Patncians ;  but  four  Plebeians  were  added 
by  the  Ltx  QgM/ma  (300  B.c),  and  the  number  was  subsequently 
raised  by  Sulla  to  fifteen,  and  by  Caesar  to  sixteen.  Fifteen  was 
the  ordinary  number  under  the  emperors,  who  themselves  held 
the  office  of  P.  Maximus  down  to  the  reign  of  Gratianus  (375 
B.C.).  The  pontifices  did  not  devote  themselves  to  thecultus  of 
any  one  divinity,  like  the  flamens,  Salii,  &c.,  or  like  the  augurs 
to  divination ;  they  were  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
vested  with  the  oversight  of  the  whole  body  of  religion,  with  the 
upholding  of  priestly  rights  {jus  poniificiurn)^  and  with  the  order- 
ing of  the  calendar,  lleir  K>rmulas  were  contained  in  the  Libri 
Pamtifcaiis^  discovered  on  the  Janiculum  (181  B.c.)*  Self- 
election  {f0^tatio\  the  original  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  in 
the  College  of  Pontifices,  was  abolished  by  the  Lex  Domitia 
(104  B.C),  by  which  the  right  of  appointing  new  members 
devolved  on  the  Cemiiia  Tribuia,  It  was  revived  by  Sulla  (81 
B.C.),  again  suppressed  (63  B.a),  and  finally  restored  hj  M. 
Antonins.  In  the  Catholic  Church  the  Pope's  fourth  title  is 
'  Supreme  Pontiff*  of  the  Universal  Church.' 

POBtifleal  is  a  book  containing  the  offices  properly  used 
only  by  bishops  (doubtless  named  after  the  Pontifital  books  of 
ancient  Rome,  which  contained  an  account  of  the  duties  of  the 
pontifices  or  priests,  bishops  having  received  the  name  of  pontiff), 
and  consists  of  three  parts : — Relating  (i)  to  persons,  ^^.,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  benediction  of  various 
classes  of  persons,  &c ;  (2)  to  things,  ^.^.,  the  consecration  of 
chvcbes,  dinrch-fiimiture,  &&  ;  and  (3)  to  diSierent  occasions, 
€.^^  the  publication  of  the  movable  feasts,  &c.  An  authoritative 
colic :tion  of  the  various  offices  in  use  was  first  issued  as  a  P.  by 


Pope  Clement  VIII.  (1596) ;  of  which  new  and  revised  editions 
were  published  in  1644  and  I74S*  '^^'^  Anglican' P.  consists  of 
the  offices  for  confirmation  and  ordination  in  the  Liturgy. 

Pon'tine  ICarah'es  (Ital.  Paludi  Pontine^  Lat.  Pomptifta 
Pa/udes),  a  low,  marshy  district  near  the  W.  coast  of  Central 
Italy,  extending  S.£.  from  Nettuno  to  Terracina,  a  distance  of 
31  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  6  to  li  miles.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea-coast  on  the  W.  by  low  downs,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  origin  of  the  P.  M.  is  due  to  the  silting 
up  of  the  mouths  of  the  small  streams  Nymptiaeus,  Ufens, 
Amsenus,  and  others,  which  at  one  time  flowed  through  it 
from  the  Volscian  hills.  Pliny  states  that  originally  there  were 
twentv-three  cities  in  this  plain ;  in  432  B.C.  the  '  Pomptinus 
Ager  is  said  to  have  yielded  abundant  com ;  and  in  312  B.C. 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius  led  across  it  the  celebrated  Appian 
Way.  But  a  century  and  a  half  later  the  P.  M.  had  greatly 
increased,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  drain  it  by  the  consul 
Cethegus  in  B.C.  160.  Subsequent  eflbrts  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of 
Augustus  were  without  success,  and  the  P.  M.  were  not  reduced 
till  the  time  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  who  drained  by  a  canal 
the  land  about  Sezzo  and  Sermonetta.  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  ten 
years  (1778-^)  succeeded  in  draining  the  greater  part  of  the 
P.  M.,  and  reopened  the  Apj^ian  Way.  Though  the  deadly 
Malaria  (^.  v.)  which  formerly  infested  the  P.  M.  is  now  abated, 
the  plain  is  still  very  unhealthy  during  the  heat  of  summer.  See 
Prony,  Marats  Pontms  (1813),  and  Giordani,  Cita  aile  Paludi 
Pontine  (1872). 

Pontoon'  (Fr.  ponton^  from  Lat.  pons^  'a  bridge'),  a 
portable  floating  vessel  forming  a  support  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  for  military  purposes.  Boats  were  used  to 
support  timl^r  platforms  in  the  wars  of  the  ancients,  as  by 
Darius  in  the  bridging  of  the  Bosphorus.  Xerxes  employed 
674  vessels  when  he  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Pontoons  of 
wood,  covered  with  tin  or  leather,  were  extensively  used  in 
Germany  and  other  countries  in  the  17th  and  i8th  cen- 
turies. In  the  wars  with  the  great  Napoleon  the  British  armies 
used  pontoons  of  wood  tinned  inside  and  covered  with  metal, 
about  20  feet  long,  5  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  deep,  a  size  which 
has  not  since  been  altered  to  any  great  extent,  although  great 
improvements  in  construction  have  been  introduced.  The 
pontoons  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and  fastened  to  a  couple  of 
ropes  drawn  tightly  across  the  river,  being  connected  with 
timber  baulks  or  joists  upon  which  the  flooring  planks  were 
placed.  The  late  General  Blanchard  invented  cylindrical  pon- 
toons of  tin,  which  have  the  advantage  of  great  lightness  and 
buoyancy,  most  essential  features  in  machinery  which  has  to 
be  transported  from  place  to  place.  Rectangular  frames  are 
roped  to  the  surface  ot  the  cylinders,  on  which  rafts  are  formed. 
Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,  has  invented  a  boat- P.  of  canvas  on  a 
wooden  frame,  which  has  increased  lightness  and  surprising  sta- 
bility. The  pontoons  at  present  in  use  in  the  British  service 
are  of  two  kinds,  both  made  of  tiiL  One  is  cylindrical,  with 
hemispherical  ends,  22  feet  6  inches  long,  4  feet  wide,  and 
2  feet  4  inches  deep.  The  other  is  of  cigar  shape,  14  feet 
9  inches  long,  and  i  foot  7  inches  broad.  lufts  formed  on  two 
pontoons  of  the  first  kind  are  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  troops 
and  light  ordnance ;  those  formed  on  three  pontoons  at  dose 
distances  for  siege  artillery.  A  raft  of  two  pontoons  can  be 
formed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  half  a  dozen  men,  and  dis- 
mantled in  naif  the  time.  Pontoons  are  conveyed  with  their 
accompaniments  in  four-wheeled  carriages.  When  they  are  not 
at  hand,  bridges  are  sometimes  formed  by  ^ups  of  rough  trunks 
of  trees,  lashra  together,  anchored  in  the  nver,  and  made  &st  by 
ropes  stretched  across  the  channel,  baulks  being  applied  as  in  a 
P.  bridge.  Casks  are  sometimes  also  used  in  the  construction 
of  military  bridges.  The  Russians  effected  the  crossing  of  the 
Danube  at  Galatz  in  June  1877  by  a  bridge  of  rafts  lashed  to- 
gether longitudinally,  other  logs  being  laid  crosswise  upon  them, 
to  which  was  lashed  another  layer  of  longitudinal  logs.  On  this 
was  formed  a  roadway  of  plamu  wide  enough  for  six  men  to 
march  abreast.  In  the  great  crossing  of  the  27th  June  at  Sim- 
nitza,  boat-loads  of  troops,  protected  by  field-guns,  first  crossed 
the  river,  and  after  securing  Sistova,  an  iron  P.  bridge  was  thrown 
across,  upon  which  the  main  body  passed  over. 

Pon'tiift,  a  country  in  the  N.E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  E. 
by  Colchis  and  Armenia,  S.  by  Cappadocia^  W.  hy  Galatia  and 
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Paphlagonia,  and  N.  by  the  Ponlus  Euxinus,  from  which  it 
received  its  name.  It  was  watered  by  the  Halys  {KizU  Irtnak^ 
'red  river*),  Iris  {Kasalmak)^  Thermodon  {Thernuh).,  Acampsis 
or  Apsarus  {Tchonik)^  and  Phasis  {Rwn\  and  was  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountain  ranges  which  sent  down  spurs  towards  the  sea. 
The  immediate  coast-lands,  however,  were  level  and  of  great 
fertility,  yielding  grain,  fruits,  and  timber  in  abundance.  Among 
its  cities  were  Phamacia  \Kcrasunt)y  Trapezus  {Trebizomi)^ 
Amisus,  and  Polemonium.  P.  was  first  raised  to  a  kingdom  by 
Ariobarzanes  I.  (363  B.C.),  from  the  last  of  whose  successors, 
Mithridates  VI.  (q.  v.),  it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  (63  B.C.). 
It  was  formed  into  a  province  (63  A.D.),  and  under  Constantine 
was  divided  into  Helanopontus  in  the  S.W.  and  Polemouiacus 
in  the  E.; 

Pon'tjrpool,  a  town  of  Wales,  in  Monmouthshire,  at  the  base 
of  the  bold  elevation  of  Mynydd-Maen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Afon  Llwydd,  8J  miles  N.  of  Newport  by  rail.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  manufacture  of  japanned  wares  was  introduced 
by  Thomas  AUgood,  while  his  son  invented  the  polishing  process 
for  the  production  of  *  P.  ware,'  but  both  industries  have  been 
transferred  to  Birmingham.  The  inhabitants  (4S34  in  1871)  are 
mainly  employed  in  the  adjoining  coal  and  iron  mines.  P.  pub- 
lishes a  weekly  newspaper. 

Po'ny  (perhaps  from  *  puny '),  a  general  name  given  to  the 
various  breeds  of  small  horses.  The  best  known  varieties  are 
the  Welsh,  Shetland,  and  Iceland  ponies,  other  breeds  being  the 
Exmoor,  Dartmoor,  and  New  Forest  ponies.  These  vary  greatly 
in  constitution  and  hardiness.  The  Shetland  ponies  are  small 
and  exceedingly  hardy ;  the  Welsh  ponies  are  larger,  and  are 
also  well  adapted  for  travelling  in  mountainous  districts.  Ponies 
are  generally  far  from  docile,  and  require  considerable  care  and 
patience  in  training, 

Poo'dle  (Ger.  piidct)^  a  breed  of  dogs  of  small  size,  and 
exhibiting  great  intelligence,  docility,  and  affection.  The  fur  is 
usually  white,  soft,  and  woolly.  The  P.  appears  to  be  derived 
from  some  of  the  water-dogs,  although  its  exact  derivation  is 
unknown.  A  special  variety  of  P.,  named  the  Barbet,  has  very 
long  and  silky  hair. 

Poodoo-Oottah  {Puihu'kottci)^  the  capital  of  a  native  state 
in  S.  India  of  the  same  name,  in  political  connection  with  the 
Government  of  Madras,  220  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madras.  It  has 
wide,  clean  streets,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  palace,  temple,  and 
tank,  all  in  the  same  enclosure. — The  state  of  P.,  which  lies 
between  the  British  districts  of  Madura  and  Trichinopoly,  has  an 
area  of  1380  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1874)  316,695  ;  revenue.  ^  50,000, 
of  which  two-thirds  are  alienated  in  feudal  and  religious  grants. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  dotted  with  innumerable 
tanks,  some  of  considerable  size.  The  ruler,  called  Tondiman, 
is  the  only  independent  ruler  on  the  Camatic  coast  of  Madras, 
a  position  he  owes  to  the  loyalty  of  his  ancestors  to  the  British. 
The  administration  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  political 
agent  at  Trichinopoly. 

Poole  (Cymr.  Pivl^  *a  marsh'  or  'lagoon'),  a  seaport  of 
England,  in  Dorsetshire,  7J  miles  S.  of  \Vimborne  by  rail,  is 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  P.  Harbour.  It  has  five  churches, 
a  guildhall,  vegetable  and  fish  markets,  a  public  wharf,  literary 
and  mechanics  institutes,  two  banks,  two  weekly  newspapers, 
&c.  Cordage  and  sailcloth  are  largely  manufactured,  and 
there  are  good  herring  and  plaice  fisheries ;  but  the  yacht 
and  ship  building  industry  has  greatly  declined,  only  six 
British  vessels  of  292  tons  having  been  built  in  the  years  1872- 
76.  P.  Harbour,  an  irrej^ular  inlet,  6  miles  long,  formed  by 
the  projection  of  the  *Isle'  of  Purbeck,  is  one  of  the  best 
havens  on  the  southern  coast.  Since  1876  the  narrow  entrance 
(^  mile)  has  been  improved,  and  the  channel  leading  into  the 
harbour  deepened.  In  1876  there  entered  762  vessels  of  75,218 
tons,  and  cleared  857  of  73,237  tons.  The  imports  in  that  year 
amounted  to  ^^147,676  ;  the  exports  (chiefly  grain  and  Portland 
clay)  to  ;f  19,825  ;  and  the  customs  to  £'S^^Z*  P-  had  (1875) 
65  vessels  of  5925  tons,  besides  89  fishint^-hoats.  It  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  10,097.  From  a  Roman 
road  leading  to  Winchester,  P.  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
port,  but  in  Leland's  time  it  was  only  a  poor  fishing  village.  It 
sided  with  the  Parliament  in  the  Civil  War,  and  its  fortifications 
were  demolished  at  the  Restoration. 
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Poole,  Matthew,  an  English  divine,  born  at  York  in  1624^ 
studied  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1648  became 
minister  of  St.  Michael-le-Queme,  London.  Ejected  for  noncon- 
formity in  1662,  he  devoted  himself  to  biblical  studies,  his  great 
work,  the  Synopsis  Criticoncm  (5  vols.  Lond.  1669-76),  being  a 
condensation  of  the  Cri/id  Sacrt  (1660).  His  NulUtyoftheRofniih 
Faith  (1666)  and  Dialogues  between  a  Popish  Priest  and  an  Enq- 
lish  Protestant  (1667)  led  Gates  to  include  his  name  in  the  list 
of  persons  marked  for  assassination  by  the  *  Popish  Plotters ' 
(1678),  and  P.  fled  for  security  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in 
October  1679,  *  leaving  behind  him,'  says  Wood,  *the  character 
of  clarissiftius  eriticus  et  casttista^  His  unfinished  Annotations 
upon  the  IIolv  Bible  was  published  with  additions  by  his  friends 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1683-85). 

Poole,  Paul  Falconer,  R.A.,  a  self-taught  painter,  was 
bom  at  Bristol  in  1 8 10.  He  exhibited  his  first  Academy  picture, 
*The  Well,  a  Scene  in  Naples,*  in  1830;  his  second,  *The  Fare- 
well,' in  1837,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  regular  exhibitor, 
being  elected  A.R.  A.  in  1846  and  R.A.  in  1861.  His  works,  if 
somewhat  defective  in  drawing  and  monotonous  in  colour,  are 
strikingly  original  and  harmonious.  Among  his  later  produc- 
tions are  *  Philomena's  Song  by  the  Beautiful  Lake'  (1867),  *  The 
Spectre  Huntsman  of  Onesti's  Line'  (1870),  *  Imogen  before  the 
Cave  of  Belarius'  (1871),  and  'A  Lion  in  the  Path  *  (1873),  the 
last  a  noble  Poussinesque  landscape. 

Poo'nah  (Pt^nd),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,   in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  British  India,  and  the 
former  capital  of  the  Mahrattas,  is  situated  on  a  plateau  at  the 
foot  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moota  and 
Moulah  streams,  1823  feet  above  the  sea,  119  miles  S.E.  by  rail 
from  Bombay,  and  58  N.  of  Sattara.     Pop.  (1872)  90,436 ;  of 
the  cantonments  and  Kirki,  28,430;   total,  118,866.    P.  is  the 
military  headquarters  of  the  Bombay  army,  and  frequently  the 
residence  of  the  Governor  during  the  hot  months.     It  was  never 
a  fortified  city.    The  chief  building  is  the  Peishwa's  palace,  a 
handsome  quadrangle  surrounded  by  cloisters  of  carved  wooden 
pillars  ;  it  is  now  used  as  an  hospital  and  lunatic  asylum.     The 
jail  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Yirauda  is  a  model  structure.     The 
cantonments,  on  an  elevated  site  a  mile  W.  from  the  town,  are 
well  laid  out  and  healthy.     They  afford  accommodation  for  4000 
European  soldiers.     In  1850,  an  elaborate  system  of  waterworks 
was  concluded,  towards  the  cost  of  which  ;t^7»ooo  was  spent 
by  Sir  Tamsetjee  Jejeebhoy.     There  are  prosperous  institutions 
for  higher  education,  including  the  Deccan  College,  with  loo 
pupils  and  European  professors.    There  is  a  large  trade  in  the  raw 
products  of  the  country ;  but  the  business  of  the  jewellers  and 
weavers  has  declined.     The  chief  manufactures  are  cottton  and 
silk  goods,  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  leather.      A  specialty  of  P. 
is  the  sari  or  woman's  robe,  finely  woven  of  cotton  or  siUc,  and 
ornamented  with  a  gold  border  after  the  shikar  pattern.     P.  is 
first  heard  of  in  1 604,  as  granted    to   the   grandfather  of  the 
founder  of  the  Mahratta  power,  Sivaji  the  Great.     Subsequently 
it  became  the    capital    of   the    Peishwa  (q.  v.),  originally  the 
minister  of  the  Sattara  Rajah,  but  ultimately  the  chief  member 
of  the  Mahratta  confederacy.     In  i8i8  the  Peishwa,  who  was 
bound  by  close  treaties  to  the  British,  treacherously  commenced 
hostilities  by  the  battle  of  P.  or  Kirki ;  he  was  defeated  and 
dethroned. — The  distriet  o(  P. — the  original  home  of  the  Mah- 
ratta nation — lies  within  the  Deccan,  E.    of  the  range  of  the 
W.  Ghauts.      It   has   an  area  of  5099  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop. 
(1872)  of  907,235.      The  cotmtry  is  much  broken  up  by  hill 
ridges.     The  crops  are  millets,  rice,  ra^ee,  potatoes,  cotton,  and 
sugar-cane.     There  are  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  and 
paper,  and  the  tussur  or  wild  silkworm  is  successfully  cultivated. 

Poon-Wood  is  the  produce  of  two  species  of  CalophyUnm 
(q.  v.),  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  C.  longifolium^  a  large  tall 
tree,  common  on  the  Aracan  coast,  &c.,  yields  the  true  *  Poon- 
spars '  of  commerce,  and  C  inophyllunty  which  is  of  a  much 
stronger  and  less  elevated  growth,  furnishes  a  soft  timber  that  is 
useful  in  shipbuilding  where  no  great  strength  is  required. 

Poop  (Fr.  poupey  Lat,  puppis)^  in  large  ships,  a  partial  deck 
stretching  aft  from  the  mizzen-mast  over  part  of  the  upper  deck. 
The  P.  is  passing  out  of  use,  being  of  no  advantage  great  enough 
to  make  up  for  its  increase  of  leeway  in  sailing,  and  of  danger 
from  the  enemy  in  action.     In  Greek  and  Roman  &hips  the 
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upper  part  of  the  P.  carried  a  fan-shaped  ornament  (Gr.  aphlaston^ 
LaL  Apluitrt). 


{Purulia\  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  Maun- 

bhoom,   Bengal,   British  India,  40  miles  W.  from  Bancoora. 

Pop.  (1872)  5695.    The  place  is  of  no  importance  except  as  a 

Bntish  station.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  ruined  stone 

,     temples  of  the  Jains. 

Poorl)eah  (P^rHd),  a  generic  term  of  Sanskrit  derivation 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  E.  of  the  junction  of  the 
Ganges  with  the  Jumna  at  Allahabad.  During  the  Sepoy  war 
of  1857-58  it  came  into  general  use  in  the  British  army  for  the 
Bengad  mutineers,  who  were  almost  entirely  recruited  from  the 
Provinces  of  Oude  and  Behar,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
natiTe  army  of  the  two  other  Presidencies  and  from  the  Sikhs, 
who  remained  staunch. 

Poor  and  Poor  Lawa    The  word  Pauperism  (Lat  pauper^ 
*  poor  *),  though  almost  unknown  to  the  law,  is  used  generally 
to  indicate  the  settled  condition  of  large  masses  of  the  people 
who  are  not  only  poor,  but  who  are  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  alms  of  the  state.     Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  the 
charity  resulting  from  religious  dictate  or  natural  feeling  was  in 
time  displaced  or  supplemented  by  legislative  decree.     The 
kindly  spirit  of  Old  Testament  injunction  {e.^.,  *  thou  shalt  not 
harden  thine  heart  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother,' 
Deut.  XV.  7)  lost  its  force  in  later  times  of  widespread  mendi- 
cancy*    Tlie  hair-splitting  refinements  and  definitions  of  Rabbi- 
nical writers  on  the  law  are  collected  in  Maimonides'  Milhnoth 
Ainim^  translated  into  Latin  by  Prideaux,  under  the  title  De 
Pauperis,  Athens,  which  at  one  time  could  boast  of  having  no 
gars,  made  provision  for  those  maimed  in  battle,  and  later  for  the 
sddiexs*  orphans.     The  Greek  renublics  had  also  many  clubs  or 
societies  \&raf^  for  mutual  frienaly  relief.    Among  the  Romans 
the  extremes  of  wealth  and  penury  were  guarded  aeainst  by 
the  Agrarian  and  Licinian  laws.    (See  Agrarian  £aw  and 
LiciNiA  GsNS.)    Caius  Gracchus  introduced  the  distribution  of 
grain  at  reduced  prices,  and  although  Augustus  (in  whose  time 
2,000,000  were  thus  fed)  tried  to  check  the  practice,  it  continued 
till  the  fall  of  the  empire.   Various  Roman  writers  tell  of  its  evil 
efiects  both  on  land  and  people.    During  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
labooren  in  feudal  countries  were  villeins  and  ser&.     in  Eng- 
land, prior  to  any  existing  record,  the  great  mass  of  the  rural 
population  had  risen  to  compantive  independence  as  peasant 
proprietors.     Even  the  ser(  though  bound  to  the  soil  and  in  the 
strictest  sense  his  lord's  property,  had  acc^uired  definite  rights, 
and  on  the  performance  of  service  duly  limited  by  custom  his 
holding  was  quite  secure.    Under  the  Edwards  money  payments 
took  the  place  of  personal  service,  and  thus  was  created  a  new 
class  of  tree  labourers.    The  scarcity  of  labour  after  the  Black 
Death,  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  'landless  men,'  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  (1349),  intended  to  re- 
attnch  the  8er6  to  the  soil  and  to  control  their  wages.    The 
statntes,  even  after  the  suppression  of  the  Peasant  Revolt,  were 
ntterly  ineffectual,  and  only  intensified  the  hatred  between  rich 
and  poor,  and  created  a  mass  of  pauperism  to  be  dealt  with  in 
later  times.    In  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Peasant  Revolt 
villainage  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  market  was  still  in  the 
labourers'  hands.     The  great  proprietors  rapidly  tuned  from 
tillage  to  sheep-farming,  which  reauired  fewer  hands,  and  the 
course  of  eviction  to  which  this  lea  greatly  increased  the  free- 
labour  class,  and  augmented  the  social  danger  of  vagabondage. 
A  policy  of  pitiless  repression  towards  vagrants,  begun  in  the 
Statute  of  Winchester  in  1285,  was  continued  till  the  enactment 
of  I2th  Richard  II.  (1388),  which  b  the  first  statute  for  the  relief 
of  destitution.    Without  referring  to  the  atrocious  legislation  of 
earlier  reigns,  we  find  the  14th  of  Elizabeth  (only  a  few  years 
before  the  passing  of  her  famous  4^d),  after  reciting  that  all 
parts  of  this  realm  '  be  presently  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
stofdy  beggars  exceedingly  pestered,  by  means  whereof  daily 
happeneth  •  .  .  horrible  murders,  thefts,  and  other  great  out- 
lay' enacting  that  all  vagrants,  for  a  first  offence,  shall  be 
gnevQinly    whipped    and    burned    with    an    iron    on    the 
right    ear ;    for   a   second,    regarded    as   felons ;    and    for 
a   third,    suffer   death    as  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Stiype   says  that  every  English   county  had  from   300   to 
400  vagrants  living  by  theft  and  rapine.     '  It  was  on  this  host 
of  "brwcen  men  "  that  every  rebellion  could  cotmt  for  support ; 
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their  mere  existence  was  an  encouragement  to  civil  war '  (Green). 
In  Henrr  VIII.'s  reign,  according  to  Harrison,  '  threescore  and 
twelve  thousand  great  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  rogues '  were 
hanged,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth  there  were  some 
400  annual  executions.  Similar  laws  in  various  European 
countries  were  alike  merciless.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  issue 
of  a  royal  commission  enabled  the  Government  to  legislate  more 
wisely  and  effectually,  though  still  the  main  object  of  the  laws  was 
to  protect  society  rather  than  to  relieve  the  poor.  As  before,  labour 
was  enforced  on  the  idle  and  settlement  on  the  vagrant ;  but  a 
distinction  was  made  for  the  first  time  between  these  and  the 
really  impotent  and  destitute,  while  each  town  and  parish  was 
held  responsible  for  the  relief  of  its  indigent  and  disabled  poor, 
as  it  had  long  been  responsible  for  the  employment'  of  able- 
bodied  mendicants.  Houses  of  correction  were  ordered  for  the 
punishment  and  amendment  of  vagabonds  by  means  of  compul- 
sory labour,  and  the  churchwardens  were  empowered  to  levy  a 
feneral  poor  rate  in  each  period.  The  well-known  Act,  43d  of 
llizabetn,  which  matured  and  finally  established  this  system, 
has  been  the  base  of  pauper-administration  till  about  a  genera* 
tion  ago.  Its  great  distinguishing  principles  are  (i)  a  distinction 
between  pauper  and  vagabond,  and  (2)  local  responsibility  for 
local  distress.  The  great  social  danger  against  which  these  Acts 
were  directed  now  gradually  disappeared,  partly  however  owing 
to  the  development  of  new  industries,  which  quietly  relieved  the 
glutted  labour-market,  and  partly  to  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the 
country.  The  great  Act  of  Elizabeth  had  not  taken  effect  up  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  some  parishes,  which  simply  ignored 
their  poor,  and  assessed  no  rates.  The  3d  William  and  Mary 
(1691)  remedied  certain  abuses  of  the  unlimited  power  of  church- 
wardens and  overseers,  and  enabled  the  justices  to  grant  relief 
in  cases  of  emergency.  Under  the  three  Georges  the  overseers 
were  made  accountable  to  the  parishioners  by  means  of  returns 
and  inspection,  and  all  out-door  relief  was  abolished — an  act 
which  greatly  increased  the  number  of  workhouses.  But  the  36th 
George  III.  (1796)  repealed  this  last  Act,  and  so  extended  the 
application  of  relief  that  by  1801  the  rates  had  risen  to/4,000^000, 
and  by  1820  to  ;f  71330,254.  The  commission  of  1832  revealed 
the  terrible  evil  of  the  allowances  in  aid  of  wages — wages  fell, 
idleness  increased,  till  in  some  parishes  every  labourer  was  a 
pauper.  Fanners  employed  men  from  the  parish  at  reduced 
wages,  while  idle  paupers  were  better  lodged  and  fed  than 
industrious  workers,  and  even  than  a  large  class  of  ratepayers. 
Marrying  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  paupen  claimed  relief  on 
the  day  after  their  marriage.  The  recommendations  of  the 
commissioners,  embodied  in  the  4th  and  5th  WilL  IV. 
(1834),  were  (i)  that  out-door  relief  should  cease;  (2)  that  a 
central  authoritjr  should  control  the  administration;  (3)  that 
unions  be  established  for  the  better  management  of  workhouses 
and  classification  of  inmates ;  and  (4)  that  there  be  kept  a  com* 
plete  system  of  accounts.  In  eight  months  2066  parishes  were 
merged  in  172  unions.  The  operation  of  the  Amendment 
Act  was  at  once  seen  in  the  reduction  of  the  rates  from 
^£6,317,255  in  1834  to  ;f4,044,74i  in  1837.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  withdraw  out-door  relief,  which  is  still  paramount  in 
England,  but  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  against  allowance 
in  aid  of  wages  is  rare,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  famine  of 
1 86 1.  The  last  great  change  in  poor-law  administration  was 
the  exchange  of  the  Poor- Law  Board  of  1847  for  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  1871. 

Present  State  of  Poor  Laws  in  England, — ^The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  consists  of  a  president,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  certain  ex  officio  members  named  in  the  Act.  This  board 
discharges  the  functions  of  the  former  Poor-Law!  .Board  and  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  under  the  Acts  relating  to  Registra- 
tion of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  Public  Health  and 
Improvements,  attends  to  sanitary  matters  and  local  taxation. 
It  also  discharges  the  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  under  the  Acts 
relating  to  prevention  of  disease  and  to  vaccination.  The  board 
has  power  to  appoint  officers  with  salaries,  at  rates  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasury.  Any  rule  made  by  the  board  is  valid  if 
made  under  the  official  seal,  and  signed  by  the  president  or  one 
of  the  ex  officio  members,  and  countersigned  by  a  secretary  or 
assistant-secretary.  With  regard  to  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  see 
that  article.  The  term  workhouse  includes  any  house  in  which 
the  poor  of  any  parish  or  union  is  lodged.  Commissioners 
ma^  order  workhouses  to  be  built,  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  owners  and  ratepayers.    Sums  raised  for  the  pur- 
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pose  are  to  be  charged  on  the  rates  ;  but  are  not  to  exceed  one 
yearns  average  amount*  Loans  are  to  be  repaid  in  ten  equal 
yearly  instalments.  Commissioners  may  order  workhouses  to  be 
altered  or  enlarged  without  consent  of  the  parish  ;  but  the  cost 
must  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  year's  rates,  or  ;f  50.  Introduc- 
ing spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  into  a  workhouse,  without  the 
order  in  writing  of  the  master,  subjects  the  offender  to  a  penalty 
of  ;f  10,  or  two  months'  imprisonment.  The  Act  imposes  penal- 
ties on  paupers  leaving  a  workhouse,  carrying  on  clothes  or 
other  goods,  on  their  refusing  to  work,  or  otherwise  infringing 
the  regulations  of  the  workhouse.  With  regard  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  paupers,  see  Emigration,  Law  Regarding.  Where 
Guardians  (q.  v.),  select  vestries,  or  similar  bodies  have  been 
established,  no  out-door  relief  is  to  be  given  except  as  directed 
by  them,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  commissioners.  But 
in  sudden  and  extreme  cases  overseers  may  give  temporary 
relief  (not  in  money)  to  persons  not  settled  in  the  parish.  If  an 
overseer  refuse  or  neglect  to  give  such  relief,  a  Justice  may  order 
it,  and  an  overseer  disobeying  the  order  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
^'5.  A  justice  may  also  give  an  order  for  medical  assistance  in 
case  of  dangerous  illness.  In  any  union  two  justices  may  order 
out- door  relief  to  any  adult  person  unable  to  work  from  infirmity. 
The  officials  of  a  workhouse  are  bound  to  admit  any  one  having 
an  order  from  a  competent  authority.  In  extreme  cases  appli- 
cants must  be  admitted  without  an  order,  and  if  the  house  is  full, 
must  be  accommodated  elsewhere.  A  husband  is  liable  to  main- 
tain the  children  of  his  wife,  whether  by  previous  marriage  or 
illegitimate,  till  they  are  sixteen,  or  till  the  death  of  the  mother. 
No  pauper  can  be  removed  from  any  parish  or  workhouse  till 
twenty-one  days  after  notice  of  his  being  chargeable  has  been 
sent  to  the  parish  to  which  the  order  of  removal  is  directed, 
unless  the  oraer  be  accepted.  No  removal  can  be  made  pending 
an  appeal.  A  parish  losmg  an  appeal  pays  costs.  No  pauper  can 
be  removed  from  a  parish  after  three  years'  residence.  Legitimate 
children  are  settled  in  the  parish  of  their  parents.  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren have  the  settlement  of  their  mother.  A  woman  acquires  the 
settlement  of  her  husband ;  hence  an  Englishwoman  marrying 
a  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  loses  her  claim  to  parochial 
relief  in  England.  Apprenticeship  gives  a  settlement  in  the 
parish  where  the  last  forty  days  were  served.  The  putative 
father  of  a  bastard  child  born  after  loth  August  1872  is  liable  to 
the  mother  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings.  Generally  all 
property  within  the  parish  is  rateable,  but  places  of  public  wor- 
ship are  exempt.  Money  in  anyone's  house  is  not  rateable,  but 
personal  property  yielding  an  annual  profit  is  so.  The  church- 
wardens and  overseers  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  rate.  There 
are  several  Acts  of  Parliament  specially  applicable  to  the  house- 
less poor  of  London.  The  rateable  value  of  the  metropolis  is 
now  (1878)  considered  to  be  about  twenty-six  millions  sterling. 

In  Scotland,  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  now  administered  under 
the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  of  1845.  A  Board  of  Super- 
vision is  established  in  Edinburgh,  and  assessments  are  imposed 
by  the  Parochial  Boards.  Usually  owners  and  occupiers  pay 
one  half  of  the  rate.  It  never  falls  wholly  on  the  occupier 
as  it  does  in  England.  In  Ireland  the  P.  L.  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  England.  See  Parish,  Church  Wardens,  Over- 
seers, Settlement,  &c. 

In  Foreign  Countries. — There  are  only  two  countries  in  Europe, 
viz.,  England  and  Denmark,  in  which  the  poor  are  relieved 
exclusively  by  a  special  tax  ;  and  only  three,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  in  which  there  is  a  legislative  declaration  of  the 
right  of  every  destitute  person  to  slate  support.  Except  in 
England  and  Denmark,  the  rates  are  supplemented  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  endowments.  Differing  in  a  marked  way  from 
England,  most  European  countries  give  relief  in  kind  as  a  nile. 
The  Danish  system,  based  on  the  Danske  Lov  of  1683,  differs 
from  that  of  most  European  countries  in  having  been  always 
entirely  secular,  but  closely  resembles  the  English  system  prior 
to  1834,  and  like  it  shows  an  abuse  of  out-door  relief.  In 
Sweden  since  1 871  the  system  has  been  based  on  the  English 
law  of  1834,  and  is  more  stringent  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other 
European  country.  It  prohibits  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and 
makes  masters  liable  for  the  relief  of  servants  and  labourers. 
The  system  in  Norway,  like  that  which  prevailed  formerly  in 
Hamburg,  and  which  still  prevails  in  Elbeiifeld,  is  distinguished 
by  minute  subdivision  of  administrative  authority  for  supervision 
and  inquiry.  As  in  Sweden,  'out-quartering'  (the  laegd)  is 
I  common,  and  here  pauperism  appears  to  be  exceptionally  low. 
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Although  vagrancy  was  prohibited  in  Germany  by  a  law  as  far 
back  as  1497,  none  of  the  states  forming  the  empire  had  any 
definite  poor-laws  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  The  *  Law 
of  Relief  Domicile,'  1870,  grants  to  every  German  the  right  to 
settle  where  he  pleases,  and  allows  a  settlement  for  two  years' 
residence.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  local  unions,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  communes.  The  central  government  has  no 
direct  control  over  them,  but  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  a 
sum  (;^96,ooo  in  1871)  which  he  may  distribute  among  over- 
burdened unions.  The  systems  in  Leipzig  and  Elberfeld  arc 
noted  mainly  for  strict  personal  investigation  of  cases.  France 
has  the  most  perfect  charity  organisation  in  the  world,  there  be- 
ing no  compulsory  relief  except  in  cases  of  lunatics  and  deserted 
children.  From  the  communal  customs  (octroi)  the  municipal 
councils  vote  subsidies  ;  but  the  octroi,  which  is  applied  to  many 
other  objects,  never  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  poor-rate. 
Outdoor  relief  is  given  through  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance, 
indoor  through  the  hospitaux  and  hospices^  of  which  together 
there  were  1557  in  1869.  All  these  establishments,  no  matter 
whence  they  derive  their  funds,  are  under  State  supervision  and 
are  purely  secular.  The  Soeurs  Je  CharitJ,  who  are  salaried  and 
are  nighly  intelligent,  visit  in  special  districts  and  make  minute 
reports  to  the  Bureaux,  In  Belgium,  a  'classic  land  of 
pauperism,'  there  is  properly  speaking  no  poor-rate,  the  burden 
being  *  thrown  upon  private,  charity  stimulated,  husbanded,  and 
regulated  by  the  state.'  In  Italy  communes  are  bound  to  main- 
tain pauper  lunatics  and  foundlings.  Hospitals,  almshouses,  and 
asylums  are  very  numerous  (especially  in  Rome),  and  are  sup- 
ported by  foundations  and  subscriptions, and  managed  by  religious 
and  other  bodies.  A  law  of  1862  ratified  the  power  of  the 
original  managing  bodies,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the 
state.  In  Russia,  since  1864,  under  the  new  system  of  local 
government,  the  zemsivos^  or  representative  assemblies,  are  en- 
trusted with  all  funds  and  establishments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  can  levy  various  taxes.  St.  Petersburg  has  an  Imperial  Society 
which  relieves  and  classifies  beggars,  and  a  Grand  Philanthropic 
Society,  with  branch  committees  in  seven  towns  and  a  funded 
capital  (1870)  of  1^330,000,  and  real  estate  of  /'440,00a  The 
latter  society  supports  almshouses  and  schools,  and  grants 
medicines  to  the  poor.  See  Reports  of  the  Poor- Law  Commis- 
sioners and  Poor- Law  Board  (1835-72);  Archbold's /Wr-Ztfw 
(I2th  ed.  1873);  Emminghaus'  Das  Armenwesen  und  die  Amun 
Geseizgebung  in  Europaischen  SicuUen  (BerL  1 870,  Engl,  trans. 
1873);  Reports  on  Poor -Laws  in  Foreign  Countries^  com- 
municated by  Her  Majesty* s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(1875) ;  and  J.  Guthrie  Smith's  Poor-Law  0/ Scotland  (new  ed. 
1878). 

Pooree'  {Puri^  *  the  city  *),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  250  miles  S.W.  of  Calcutta,  and  595  N.E.  of  Mad- 
ras. Pop.  (1872)  22,695.  Here  is  the  far-famed  temple  of 
Juggemauth  (q.  v.),  by  which  name  P.  itself  was  formerly  known. 
The  whole  town  is  holy  ground  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  crowded 
at  the  time  of  the  rath  jatra,  or  car  festival,  by  90,000  pilgrims, 
— The  district  of  P.  is  the  most  southerly  in  Orissa,  bordering 
on  the  Ganjam  district  of  Madras.  Area,  2473  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
(1872)  769,674.  It  contains  the  Chilka  Lake,  an  expanse  of 
water  bordering  the  sea,  334  so.  miles  in  extent.  The  staple 
crop  of  the  district  is  rice,  which  is  exported  in  ordinary  years. 
In  the  famine  of  x866,  the  loss  of  life  was  greater  here  than  any- 
where else.  Salt  is  largely  manufactured  on  the  sea-coast  by 
evaporation,  and  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  ;^2S,ooa 

Poor's  Roll  IS,  in  Scotland,  the  roll  of  litigants  who  on 
account  of  poverty  are  allowed  to  sue  or  defend  in  foryua 
pauperis.  This  privilege  is  conferred  by  the  Court,  on  l>eipg 
satisfied  of  the  poverty  of  the  applicant,  and  that  he  hx% probabi/ts 
causa  iitiqandi.  The  party  has  counsel  and  agent  gratuitously 
provided  for  him,  and  is  relieved  from  paying  the  fees  of  Court. 
The  warrant  entitling  to  the  benefit  of  the  P.  R.  remains  in  force 
for  two  years. 

Popa'yan,  a  town  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  finely 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Western  Cordillera,  and  on  the  rirei 
Cauca,  5750  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1 537,  and  in  iZvj  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
combined  effects  of  an  earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  and  flood- 
Though  of  less  importance  now  than  in  former  days,  P.  is  ban'.- 
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someljT  built  and  laid  out,  and  possesses  a  cathedra]  coUegeg 
and  mint     Pop.  20,00a 

Pope.    See  Ruffs. 

Pope  (Lat  /0/0,  *  father/  ue,^  of  the  chnrch  or  the  dei^gy) 
wasy  daring  the  3d  and  two  following  centuries  a  title  common 
to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Western  Church,  and  still  com- 
mon to  those  of  tne  Greek  Church.  The  Church  was  at  first 
govened  on  republican  principles,  but  as  the  clergy  gradually 
assumed  a  position  distinct  from  that  of  the  laity,  and  especially 
after  the  Church  was  established  bv  Constantine  (324),  its 
constitution  came  more  and  mo/e  to  be  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  empire  ;  so  that  the  hierarchy  of  priests,  bishop,  metro- 
politansy  and  patriarchs  corresponded  with  gradations  m  the  civil 
power.  And  finally  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  pre-eminence 
in  th«  Church  was  the  result  of  many  concurrent  circumstances, 
was  gradually  exalted  into  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  emperor.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  held  the  same  position  rela- 
tively to  the  bishops  of  the  whole  empire  as  did  the  Metropolitans 
(q.  V.)  to  those  of  a  province.  Disputes  were  referred  to  the 
See  which  was  first  in  rank,  and  by  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Sardica  (347)  an  appellate  jurisdiction  was  allowed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Further,  Rome  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  seats 
of  the  apostles;  her  bishops  claiming  to  be  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  standing  as  they  did  in  Uie  forefront,  had  always  to 
bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  various  persecutions.  Moreover,  it 
smted  the  policy  of  the  emperors  to  favour  the  establish- 
ment of  a  supreme  patriarchal  authority  in  their  capital,  as  an 
instrument  by  which  to  control  the  Church.  Thus  Theodosius 
(409~4jo)  in  his  Code  and  Valentinian  III.  (425-455)  both 
enacted  that  the  bishops  were  to  be  guided  with  regard  to  the 
CQStoms  of  the  Church  by  '  the  P.  of  the  Holy  City.' 

This  development  was  also  favoured  by  the  Karoling 
monaichs,  with  whom  the  bishops  of  Rome  entered  into  a  close 
alliance.  In  return  for  the  title  of  king  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
P.,  Pippin  (a.  v.)  undertook  to  defend  the  Holy  Church  against 
the  Lombards.  He  accordingly  compelled  them  to  evacuate 
the  tenitory  called  the  Exarchate,  which  they  had  wrested 
from  the  Roman  Empire,  and  causing  the  keys  of  the  conquered 
towns  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  P.  The  alliance  was  no  less  close 
which  existed  between  the  P.  and  the  succeeding  German 
Emperors,  who  became  as  completely  the  liege  lords  of 
the  popedom  as  the  Karolings  had  been.  When  a  vacancy 
occarr^  ambassadors  from  Rome  waited  on  the  Emperor  to 
receive  bis  announcement  of  a  successor.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  was  naturally  the  personal  interest  of  the  Emperor  that  the  P, 
shoold  hold  an  important  place  in  the  eyes  of^  the  world.  To 
have  him  acknowledged  sole  primate  of  the  universal  Church 
only  enhanced  the  auUiority  wmch  the  Emperor  held  over  him. 

Soch  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Gregory  VII.  (1073-8O 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  and  set  about  reducing  to  a  perfectly 
organised  system  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over 
the  State,  and  of  the  P.  over  the  Church.  His  first  step  was  to 
wrest  the  investiture  of  the  P.  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 
As  the  instrument  for  carrying  out  his  purpose  he  made  use  of 
the  Isidorian  Decretals  (q.  v.),  which  had  been  published  about 
the  middle  of  the  9th  c.,  and  other  forgeries  of  contemporary 
canonists,  according  to  which  every  P.  lawfully  appointed  was 
holy  and  infallible,  no  council  could  be  held  without  his 
injunction,  none  but  (Ecumenical  Councils  were  legal  at  all, 
and  no  speech  could  be  held  with  an  excommunicated  man. 
This  last  aitide  Gregory,  in  his  Dictatus^  translated  into  '  An 
excommunicated  king  is  no  longer  fit  to  reign,  and  must  be 
deposed.'  The  papu  pretensions  were  further  expanded  and 
fortified  by  the  ikcretum  of  Gratian  (about  11 50),  a  manual  of 
canon  law  in  which  the  Isidorian  forgeries  and  those  of  the 
Gregorian  canonists  were  combined  with  additions  of  his  own, 
and  Inr  which  he  forwarded  greatly  the  grand  scheme  of  making 
the  Christian  world  the  domain  ot  the  Pope-king.  A  significant 
wmi  of  the  effect  of  this  work  and  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
idea  was  that  Innocent  III.  (119S-X216),  who  Uught  that  the 
papal  power  is  to  the  royal  or  imperial  as  the  sun  to  the  moon, 
changed  the  title  of  the  P.,  which  hiul  hitherto  been  Vicar  of 
Peter,  to  Vicar  of  Christ  Another  idea  developed  at  this  time 
was  that  eveiy  Christian  by  the  act  of  his  baptism  became  a 
sabjectofthe  P. 
Meantime  the  authority  of  the  P.  over  the  clergy  within  the 
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Church  had  been  proportionally  advanced.  A  great  instrument 
in  rendering  the  metropolitans  dependent  on  the  P.  was  the 
Pallium  (q.  v.),  without  which  thev  could  not  discharge  any 
ecclesiastical  function.  The  popes  began  ^about  600)  by  send- 
ing a  pallium  to  certain  bishops  acting  specisHy  as  vicars  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  to  all  petropolitans.  In  742  it  was  enacted 
by  a  council  at  Frankfurt  that  ill  metropolitans  shoidd  request 
their  pallium  at  the  hand  of  the  P.*,  in  token  of  their  willing 
submission  to  the  Roman  See.  This  was  construed  by  the  popes 
into  a  promise  of  obedience  before  receiving  the  pallium,  and 
was  chanced  by  Gregory  VII.  into  an  oath  of  allegiance.  Hav- 
ing established  their  supremacy  over  the  metropolitans,  it  fol- 
lowed of  course  that  the  popes  had  entire  control  over  the 
ordinary  bishops.  The  metropolitans  w^  genendly  accredited 
as  legates  or  vicars  of  the  P.,  but  more  complete  Control  was 
maintained  by  means  of  legates  a  latere^  and  when  the  Isidorian 
title  '  universal  bishop  '  gained  its  true  significance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  a,  tne  bishops  were  reduced  to  the  position  of 
mere  helpers,  delegates^  and  vicars  of  the  P.,  to  whom  he  assigned 
such  a  share  of  his  rights  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  they  soon  began 
to  describe  themselves  as  bishops  'by  the  favour  of  the  Papal 
See.*  The  election  of  bishops  had  to  be  confirmed  by  their 
metropolitan,  but  men  whose  elections  were  disputed,  as  wa» 
often  the  case,  began  frequently  to  apply  to  Rome  for  confirma-. 
tion.  After  that  the  popes  began  to  confirm  all  episcopal 
elections,  and  then  in  certain  cases  to  nominate  the  bishops 
themselves.  Adrian  IV.  began  with  letters  of  commendation 
(i  154).  These  letters,  however,  under  Alexander  III.  (died  1 181) 
assumed  a  tone  of  command,  and  under  Iimocent  III.  (1198-- 
12x6)  were  enforced,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  by  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  It  was  decreed  by  Innocent  III.  (12 15) 
that  a  see  should  not  be  vacant  more  than  three  months,  and 
that  those  not  filled  up  within  the  specified  time  lapsed  to  the 
P.  jure  devolutionis,  Clement  IV.  claimed  the  right  (1266)  of 
appointing  to  all  benefices  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  incum- 
bents  while  at  Rome,  in  curia  vacantia;  the  number  of  which 
was  very  great,  owing  to  the  great  encouragement  given  in  every 
way  to  go  to  Rome  with  appeals.  From  this  time  also  the  idea 
was  advanced  that  the  P.  alone  could  sever  the  bond  between  a 
bishop  and  the  Church  on  his  resigning  his  office,  and  the  prin- 
ciple established,  which  was  afterwards  made  a  rule  by  John- 
XXII.  (1316-33),  that  sees  vacated  by  resignations  lapsed  to  the 
P.  On  these  various  pleas  Papal  nominees  were  thrust  in  every- 
where. 

The  rights  of  bishops,  metropolitans,  as  well  as  of  princes, 
having  thus  been  usurped  by  the  P.,  it  remained  for  him  yet  to 
usurp  those  of  the  councils  of  the  Church,  by  having  it  acknow- 
ledged that  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  faith  and 
morals  is  vested  not  in  the  bishops  collectively  as  the  successors 
of  the  apostles,  but  in  the  P.  alone,  a  doctrine  which  began  to 
take  definite  shape  in  the  13th  c  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
had  been  taken  bv  Gregory  VII.,  when,  in  his  Dictatus  (about 
1073),  he  declared  that  the  P.  was  infallible.  At  the  second 
Lateran  Council  (1123)  Callixtus  II.  published  the  decrees  in  his 
own  name,  and  the  position  of  bishops  in  the  councils  of  the 
13th  c.  generally  was  simply  to  give  tneir  formal  consent  to  the 
decrees  of  the  P.  The  Mendicant  Orders  ((|.  v.),  with  their 
monarchical  constitution,  did  most  effective  service  in  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  the  P.,  on  which  indeed  their  own  privileges 
entirely  depended  ;  and  it  was  a  member  of  one  of  them — Thomas 
Aquinas  (1224-74) — ^who  sketched  out  the  doctrine  of  Papal  in« 
fallibility.  That  doctrine,  however,  was  repudiated  by  the  U  niver- 
sity  of  Paris,  1388^  and  a  stand  was  made  against  it  in  the  Councils 
of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basel  (15th c) ;  but  at  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council  (1512-17)  Leo  X.  declared  xniYit'SiQXL Pastor ./Etemus^ 
that  *  the  P.  has  full  and  unlimited  control  over  councils.'  Even 
after  the  Papal  abuses  and  exactions  had  helped  to  bring  about 
the  Reformation,  the  supremacy  of  the  P.  over  the  Church  and 
the  kingdoms  within  its  pale,  and  especially  his  infallibility,  which 
was  maintained  in  its  fulness  and  formulated  into  a  doctrine  bv 
Cajetan  (about  1535),  authoritatively  promulgated  by  the  Bull 
of  Paul  IV.  (1558),  and  more  distincUy  defined  in  the  Bull  In 
Cana  Domini  (1627),  became  the  watchword  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
desired  to  see  the  whole  Church  organised  on  the  principle  of 
their  own  <»der.  This  theory,  which  found  few  adherents  out 
of  Italy  till  the  Jesuits  took  it  up,  has  received  in  modem  times 
the  name  of  Ultramontanism,  in  reference  to  the  opposition  to 
it  which  has  prevailed  chiefly  in  France  (hence  called  Gallican- 
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ism,  see  Gallican  Church),  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  Old  Catholic  movement  (see  Old 
Catholics),  and  to  a  disruption  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1873).  The  reign  of  the  late  P.  (Pius  IX.  1846-78)  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  for  the  infallibility  of  the  P. 
was  by  an  CEcumenical  Council  formally  decreed  to  be  a  doctrine 
of  the  Church  (1870),  by  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  very  year 
in  which  he  was  finally  deprived  of  his  temporal  dominions. 

The  election  of  the  P.  from  *  St.  Linus  *  (St.  Peter's  successor) 
down  to  Nicholas  II.  in  1059,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  whole 
Roman  community  —  civil  authorities,  people  and  clergy. 
Throughout  the  loth  and  earlier  part  of  the  nth  c.  the  Papacy 
had  become  a  virtual  possession  of  the  dominant  faction  among 
the  Roman  nobility,  and  the  scandalous  contest  preceding  his 
own  election  was  the  immediate  reason  of  the  decree  issued  by 
Nicholas  II.,  which,  as  Milman  words  it,  'wrested  the  power 
of  nominating  the  P.  from  the  lower  clergy,  the  turbulent  barons, 
and  the  populace,*  and  transferred  it  to  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
See  Gieseler's  Lthrbttch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (Eng.  trans.  1855); 
The  P,  and  the  Council^  by  Janus  (Eng.  trans.  2d  ed.  1869)  ; 
Dollinger's  Einige  Worte  iiber  die  Unfehlbarkeitscuiresse  (Miin. 
1870) ;  Erkldrung  an  den  EitbiscJiof  (Miin.  1871) ;  Langen's 
Das  Vatieanisc he  Dogma f  &c.  (Bonn,  187 1) ;  Cardinal  Manning's 
Temporal  Paiuer  of  the  P.  (Lend.  1876) ;  and  Wm.  Arthur's 
The  P.,  the  King,  and  the  People  (1877). 

Pope,  Alexander,  was  bom  in  London,  May  21,  1688. 
His  father,  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  acquired  a  small  fortune 
as  a  linendraper,  retired  in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth  to  Binfield, 
in  Windsor  Forest.  P.  was  educated  at  haphazard.  Having 
taught  himself  to  write  by  copying  out  of  printed  books,  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  from  a  priest  named 
Banister;  then  he  attended  school  at  Twyford,  where  he  was 
flogged  for  lampooning  his  master,  and  at  London,  where  school- 
books  were  deserted  for  Dryden,  Spenser,  Waller,  Ogilby's 
translation  of  Homer,  and  Sandy's  translation  of  Ovid.  When 
about  twelve  years  old  he  enjoyed  a  momentary  glimpse  of  Dry- 
den, whom  he  ever  reverenced  as  the  greatest  of  his  masters. 
Soon  after  he  returned  to  Binfield,  and  there  performed  for 
himself  the  double  duties  of  scholar  and  teacher  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty.  The  Ode  to  Solitude,  written  when  he 
was  twelve,  evinces  the  success  of  this  peculiar  training,  or 
want  of  training.  From  his  thirteenth  to  his  fifteenth  year  he 
was  engaged  on  an  epic  called  Alcander,  and  wrote  four  books 
before  burning  it.  A  comedy  and  a  tragedy  were  likewise 
destroyed ;  but  his  early  satirical  Lines  to  the  Author  of  a 
Poem  entitled '  Sticcessio  *  (Elkanah  Settle)  were  printed  several 
years  later  in  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Translations  (1712). 
xiis  first  published  work  was  his  Pastorals,  printed  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  Tonson's /'<7^/i5:«/  Miscellany  (1709).  In  1711 
the  Essay  on  Criticism  appeared  anonymously,  and  received 
the  heartiest  abuse  from  John  Dennis.  In  the  following  year 
P.  contributed  the  Messiah :  a  Sacred  Eclogue,  to  the  Spectator, 
About  the  beginning  of  1713  he  resolved  to  turn  painter,  and 
actually  studied  for  a  year  and  a  half  under  the  care  of  Jervas, 
pupil  of  Kneller.  But  he  soon  returned  to  literature,  after 
throwing  away  'three  Dr.  Swifls,  two  Lady  Bridgewater, 
a  Duchess  of  Montague,  half  a  dozen  earls,  and  one  knight 
of  the  garter!'  In  1713  appeared  VVimlsor  Forest,  written 
when  he  was  sixteen,  and  an  Ode  for  Music  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day.  In  1 714  he  printed  the  extended  version  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Lack,  a  sketch  of  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Trans  la  iiofts.  This  carefully  finished 
poem  originated  in  a  quarrel  between  two  families  on  account 
of  the  attempt  of  a  gallant  to  filch  a  tress  from  a  reigning  belle, 
Miss  Arabella  Fermor.  A  friendship  with  Addison  induced 
P.  to  write  a  prologue  for  the  first  performance  of  Cato,  and 
to  defend  that  play  from  the  attack  of  John  Dennis  in  a  Narra- 
tive of  Dr,  Robert  Norris  concerning  the  strange  and  deplorable 
Frenzy  of  J.  D,  Addison  was  by  no  means  gratified  by  this 
defence ;  yet  Pope  continued  writing  for  the  Guardian,  to  which 
he  had  already  contributed  several  papers. 

Up  to  this  time  P.  had  lived  on  an  allowance  from  his  father  : 
all  his  poetry  together  had  not  brought  him/ioo.  Upon  the 
advice  of  Addison  and  Swift  he  now  issued  proposals  for  a  poeti- 
cal translation  of  the  Iliad,  to  be  published  in  six  quarto  volumes 
at  a  guinea  each.  'The  author  shall  not  begin  to  print,'  said 
Swift,  '  until  I  have  a  thousand  guineas  for  him.'  Once  pledged 
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to  the  public,  654  copies  being  quickly  subscribed  for,  P.  took 
fright,  for  his  scholarship  was  small.  'Though  I  conquer6l 
the  thoughts  of  it  in  the  day,'  he  writes, '  they  would  frighten  me 
in  the  night.'  *  My  usual  method  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  heat,  and  then  to  correct  each  book,  first  by  the  original 
text,  then  by  other  translations,  and  lastly  to  eive  it  a  reading  for 
versification  only.'  And  so,  more  by  the  help  of  Latin  and 
French  than  by  that  of  Greek,  the  Iliad  was  translated  in  six 
years,  1715-20.  Besides  the  subscriptions,  P.  received  fi'om 
Lintot,  the  publisher,  ^^200  for  each  volume  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
estimates  his  total  profits  at/'5320.  P.  now  set  up  as  a  man  of 
fashion,  but  soon  tiring  of  what  to  him  was  mere  acting,  he  retired 
with  his  parents  to  Chiswick,  where  he  published  a  collection  of 
his  poems  (171 7),  in  which  appeared  the  Elegy  to  the  Memory 
of  an  Unfortunate  Lady  and  the  passionate  Epistle  of  Elcisa 
to  Abelard.  In  1 7 18  he  removed  to  a  villa  at  Twickenham, 
whither  he  persuaded  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  to  come  for 
a  short  time  ;  but  an  acquaintance  begun  with  ardour  ended  in 
mortification.  Some  say  that  P.  proposed  to  Lady  Mary  in 
circumstances  so  ridiculous  that  she  burst  into  imcontrollable 
laughter,  and  that  P.  ever  after,  as  evinced  in  the  coarsest  of  his 
satires,  nursed  towards  her  the  most  malignant  hatred.  In  1725 
he  brought  out  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  six  volumes.  For 
this  he  got  little  money  and  less  applause.  Lintot,  encouraged 
by  his  former  speculation,  engaged  him  to  translate  the  Odyssey^ 
and  the  work  appeared  in  six  vols.  (1725-26).  Although  he 
only  executed  the  half  of  this,  the  other  half  being  the  work  of 
two  hacks,  Broome  and  Fenton,  he  earned  by  it  £2^$.  *  It 
is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  P.,'  said  Bcntley,  *  but  you  must  not  call 
it  Homer.'  In  1727  P.,  in  conjunction  with  Swift,  published 
three  volumes  of  Aliscellanies,  in  which  was  the  Treatise  of 
Martinus  Scriblerus  on  the  Bathos,  The  authors  attacked  in 
this  treatise  repaid  the  abuse  in  kind,  and  brought  down  upon 
their  heads  the  greatest  satire  ever  penned.  The  Lhenciad 
(1728),  for  invention,  variety  of  illustration,  and  scathing  wit,  is 
only  approached  by  Dryden's  MFlecknoe ;  but  it  is  now  read 
with  as  much  pity  as  admiration. 

In  1 73 1  appeared  the  epistle  to  Burlington  On  Taste;  next 
year,  his  epistle  to  Bathurst  On  the  Use  of  Riches,  These  are 
now  the  fourth  and  third  of  the  Moral  Essays,  the  first  being 
the  epistle  to  Cobham  On  the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of  Men 
('733)»  ^"<1  the  second,  the  epistle  to  Martha  Blount  On  the 
Characters  of  Women  (1735).  '^^^  ^^^'^  epistles  contained  in  the 
Essay  on  Man  were  addressed  anonymously  to  Bolingbroke, 
'732-34.  In  1735  P'  wrote  a  poetical  Epistle  to  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  Curll  the  bookseller  printed  a  collection  of  P.*s 
letters  to  Mr.  Henry  Cromwell  in  1726 ;  three  years  afterwards 
P.'s  correspondence  with  Wycherley  was  published,  and  in  1735 
appeared  Mr.  P.* s  Literary  Correspondence  for  Thirty  Years.  P. 
declared  that  this  last  was  unauthorised,  and  brought  out  a 
genuine  edition  in  1737;  but  it  is  now  discovered  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  some  other  cases,  he  was  unscrupulous  and  vain 
enough  to  resort  to  forgery  in  order  to  gain  a  reception  for  his 
works.  His  last  important  poem  was  the  NrM  Dunciad  (1742). 
With  the  help  of  Arbuthnot  he  began  to  collect  his  writings, 
but  ere  he  had  accomplished  much  he  died  at  Twickenham, 
May  30,  1744.  P.  was  the  artist  among  poets.  We  read 
his  writings  with  pleasing  exhilaration,  but  with  little  glow  of 
heart.  No  poet  has  ever  excelled  him  in  the  combination  of 
reason  and  fancy,  concentrated  meaning  and  melodious  verse, 
playfulness  and  causticity  of  wit.  The  two  highest  orders 
of  poetry,  the  epic  and  dramatic,  he  wisely  left  untouched. 
His  attempts  at  lyrical  poetry  were  few  and  unsuccessful. 
But  he  is  the  first  of  didactic  poets.  To  him,  moreover,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  development  of  English  heroic  verse. 
The  classic  editions  of  P.  are  Warburton  s  (9  vols.  I75i>, 
Bowles's  (10  vols.  1807),  Roscoe's  (10  vols.  1824^  Ward's 
(1873),  and  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin's,  5  vols,  of  which  have 
appeared  (1871-77).  There  are  manv  biographies  of  P.,  from 
those  of  Ayre,  Dilworth,  Ruffliead,  Johnson,  to  those  of  Bowles, 
Roscoe,  and  Camithers  (Bohn,  1857).  See  also  De  Quincey*s 
essay  on  P.,  and  Thackeray's  English  Humourists.  A  Coneor^ 
dance  of  the  Original  Poetical  Works  of  P.  ^  by  Dr.  E.  A,  Abbott, 
appeared  in  1875.  A  German  life  of  P.,  by  Deetz,  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1876. 

Fopering^he,  a  walled  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  W. 
Flapders,  within  4  miles  of  the  French  frontier,  and  10  W.  of 
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Vpres  t^  rail.  Ii  bu  manu&etnret  of  Uneni,  woolleiu,  lacc 
lotacco,  ud  potterr,  and  a  tnde  in  hopi,  which  tue  eiteanvel; 
jaited  in  the  fidniir.    Fop.  (1873)  10^8^ 


Fo'pisli  Plot    See  Dates,  Titus. 

j        Foplu  IPofulmt)  is  ■  genua  0/  Salitaeta  (see  Willow), 
cotuisting  of  atmut  tirentj  species  of  deciduoos  trees  distributed 
Umrogh  N.  temperate  r^ons.     The  flowers  are  dicedons,  in 
UtenJ  drooping  catkiiu,  with  tpirally  ananged  crenate  or  cut 
scales,  each  beanng  one  flower  in  iti  axil ;  the  stamens  are  four  to 
'    30^  (be  filament*  Tree  ;  the  stigmas  two  to  four  deft ;  the  cap- 
'    *ale  bat  nneadiag  halves.    The  leaves  are  eeccrally  broad,  and 
I    those  on  ihoots  and  suckeis  often  differently  uiaped  and  clothed  to 
I    those  borne  on  the  tree  iticlf.    Amongthe  noteworthy  species  the 
I    foUowiag  are  the  most  important.     7*.  alba — the  abele  or  white 
P. — a  natiTe  of  Europe,   N.   Africa,  and  Middle  Alia,  oFten 
I    attains  a  height  of  lOO  feet ;  fumisbei  a  soft  and  light  even- 
grained  white  wood,  much  used  for  packing-cases,  for  toys,  for 
shoe^ialei,  and  by  tuners  for  bowls,  trays,  &c     Its  variety  P. 
e-imaams  which  gives  a  better  timber  for  millwrights  and  carpen- 
ters, is  probably  mdigenoui  in  England,  flowering  in  early  spring 
before  the  leave*  appear,  and  throvingiip  abundant  root-suckers. 
P.   iaisami/tra,  tbe  Tacamahac  or  Balsam  F.,  is  a  native  of 
Nortbera  Asia,  and  N.  America,  forming  a  lai^e  tree  with  fice 
fo'.iage,  and  diffusing  a  pleasant  odour  from  the  abundant  balsamic 
jake  of  its  bods,  leaves,  and  branches ;  a  tincture  prepared  from 
the  bods  is  used  medievally  in  America.    It  is  hardy  in  England, 
■sd  often  planted.     F.  Eitpkratka  ranges  from  the  Himalaya  to 
Syria,  and  occnrs  along  ravines  in  Algeria.     It  forms  a  tree  up 
to  50  feet  high,  the  wood  of  which  being  harder  and  more  com- 
pact than  that  of  most  poplars,  is  employed  largely  in  some 
cowUties  for  beams,  laftci^  panelling,  nnd  Inraery.     Most  of  the 
Iscqoeicd  Sindh  boxes  are  made  from  iL     The  bvourite  habitat 
of  ibe  tree  is  along  the  banks  of  riven,  and  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  its  timber  is  used  for  planking  and  boat-building. 
ThB  is  the  '  willow '  tree  of  Pialm  cixxvii.     P.  mmiiiftra  or 
CamoiUnsii,  the  cotton-wood  tree  of  N.  America,  is  of  quick 
and  loxniiant  growth,  attaining  too  feet,  and  yields  a  valuable 
limliet.    P.  tagra  or  Block  P.  ii  native  in  Europe,  and  through- 
out Northent  arid  W.  Asia,  preferring  river  banks  or  dampisb 
grtnuxL     Is  not  indigenoos  in  England,  but  is  laigcly  planted. 
The  growth  ii  rapid,  and  the  light  and  soft  wood  is  much  used 
I    liy  jotnccs,  coopers,  tncneis,  match-makers,  and  carvers,  also  for 
I    wooden  thoei  and  superior  choicoaL    The  bark  serves  for  tan- 
ning, and  in  India  the  tree  is  often  pollarded  as  cattle  fodder, 
I    A  variety  with  erect  slender   branches,  known   as  the  Lom- 
bardy  F.  (/*.  fyraimdalii  or  P.  Jailiguila),  is  originally  from 
Asia.      It   has   long  been  cultivated   in  Italy,  whence  it  was 
.    introdaced  mto  France  in  1749,  and  into   England   in    17JE. 
where  it  has  been  extensively  pUnled  a*  an  ornamental  tree. 
'    The  fecnale  tree  it  barely  known,  so  that  it  is  propagated  by 
lajen,  not  by  seed.     P.  Irtmida   it   described   under   Aspen 
(a.  v.t.    The  wood  of  this  as  well  as  that  of  the  white  and 
black  F.,  have  of  late  been  much  sought  after  for  conversion 
into  palp  for  paper   manufacture,      P.  ciliaia  is  the  aspen  of 
India,  lu  Ui^   leaves   making   a  continuous  fluttering  noise 
with   the   least   breath  of  wind,  and   P,  tremUeidai  is  called 
the  N.  American  Aspen. , 


Poplin,  a 


:  borne   by  several   varieties  of  plaii 


weft,  largely  mannlactnred  at  Mancheslor,  Dublin,  and  Lyon 
and  other  French  town*.  P.,  in  name  and  substance,  is  derived 
fnm  a  French  silk  stuff,  called  paptUnt,  because  Avignon  and 
oths  teati  of  its  manubcture  were  situated  in/n/n/ territon'. 
On  the  iatndnction  of  the  manntactnre  of  papeline  into  England, 
ibe  (Mine  became  comipted  into  P.,  and  long-combed  wool  was 
nbMinued  for  the  Scat  silk  previously  empti^ed  for  weft  Irish 
nplin^  known  at  taimtit,  are  much  esteemed  ;  their  rnonn- 
lactnre  oc^inated  with  French  Protestant  refugees,  who  settled 
b  iRland  at  the  dote  of  the  17th  c. 

PopOOBtopOtlt Altec, /MUfa,  'smoking,' and&^/,<amann- 
<    tain*),  a  famous  volcano  of  Mexico,  10  niles  S.W,  of  Mexico 
It  U  conical  shaped,  18,720  feet  high,  foraied  diiefly  of 


porphyritic  obsidian,  and  dad  with  v^etalic 

the  lower  levels)  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet,  n  ^      _  __ 

perpetnal  snow  begins.     It  was  active  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 


conquest,  but,  though  it  still  smokes,  no  eruption  is  recorded 
since  1540.  Cortes  failed  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  summit, 
but  Francisco  Mantano,  one  of  his  Coltowett,  sncceeded,  and 
was  even  loweted  450  feet  into  the  ccaler  bv  ropes,  lie 
brothers  Glermie,  who  fixed  the  height  of  P.  barometrically, 
ascended  the  mountain  in  1 837,  and  the  feat  has  been  perfoiined 
repeatedly  since. 

Popp'y(01dEng./fi/^)is  the  genus /'a/mvr,  the  type  genu* 
of  the  itatural  order  Papaviracia  (q.  v.),  and  consists  of  about 
fifteen  species  of  annual  milky-juiced  herbs,  with  lobed  or  cut 
leaves,  solitary  flowers  on  long  peduncles,  one-celled  ovaty, 
short  capsule  opening  by  very  small  valves  ander  the  lobe*  of 
the  persistent  sessile  stigma,  and  small  pitted  seeds.  They  are 
distributed  through  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  N.  Asia,  with  one 
5.  African  and  one  Australian  species.  Four  are  more  or  less 
frequent  in  Britain,  but,  it  is  suspected,  do  not  hold  a  higher 
grade  of  nativity  than  colonists.  P.  Rhaai,  distinguished  by  its 
sub-globose  glabrous  capsule,  in  some  parts  renders  the  corn- 
fields a  blaze  of  scarlet ;  P.  dabtum,  with  an  obovate  glabrous 
capsule,  is  also  a  frequent  species ;  P.  Argtmenc,  with  b  clavate 
hispid  capsule,  is  a  smaller  plant,  with  paler  and  less  conspicuous 
flowers ;  and  P.  hybridvm,  bearing  a  globose  prickly  capsule, 
is  the  rarest,  not  reaching  noith  to  Scotland.  But  the  most 
important  spedes  of  the  genus  is  P.  sgrnniUrum,  a  glaucous 
plant  with  lobed  or  toothed  am- 
I  ilexicanl  leaves,  large  white  or 
lilue-purple  flowers,  an  ovtrid  or 
globose  capsule,  and  black  or 
white  seeds.  Besides  supplying 
Opium  {q.  v.),  it  possesses  tnflC 
LLcnt  economic  value  to  ensure 
V.x  cultivation.  The  seeds  yidd 
Vy  expression  about  Jo  per  cent 
(if  a  blond  valuable  oil  of  a  pale 
L  olden  colonr.fluld  toiritbin  10* 
iif  the  freezing-point  of  water. 
U  dries  easily,  i*  inodoroos,  of 
r.gjeeable  flavour,  and  by  simple 
eiposure  to  the  sun  in  a  slutl* 
|i)w  vessd  is  rendered  perfectly 
colourless.  Itservesasaoartide 
of  food,  as  a  fine  oil  for  painters, 

.      ,and  to  adulterate  the  better  qoa- 

rp-—--.  lities  of  medicinal,  culinary,  and 
l«TPT>  unguental  oils.  The  seed  hot 
no  narcotic  properties,  but  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  it  used  parched 
in  various  countries  as  food,  also  by  sweetmeat  makers  ;  it  is  the 
maw-seed  given  to  cage  birds.  P.  oriailait  and  P.  bracUatum, 
slrong-giowing  perennials,  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  are  showy 
garden  plants  with  red  flowers,  and  are,  with  the  peony,  the 
uigest  flowered  herbs  grown  in  the  open  air  in  England. 

ia  two  allied  genera  Mamcftis  [Gr. '  a  P.'  and '  resemblance ') 
eambriia  is  called  Welsh  F.,  and  Gtaucium  luttum  bears  the  name 
of  yellow-homed  P.,  from  its  long  and  narrow  curved  capsule. 


are  used  in  medicine  fur  purposes  similar  to  opium.  The  phar- 
maceutical preparations  are  the  daoelum,  which  is  genenlly 
applied  warm  as  a  soothing  agent.  There  i*  also  an  exlratl,  the 
dose  of  which  is  from  3  to  J  grains.  The  tymf  it  administered 
to  adults  in  doses  of  t  drm.,  and  to  children,  10  to  30  minims, 
increasing  cautiously  in  consequence  of  their  susceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  opium.  The  preparations  of  P.  are  of  uncertain 
strength.  The  fresh  petals  of  the  Pafauer  riaas,  the  red  P., «« 
chie^  used  on  account  of  their  cotooring  properties. 


Later  the  P.  took  a  variety  of  forms,  and  was  often  n 

borately  carved. 

{/Mnu  (erntMaa), 
bling  a  porpmse  in 
6  feet     The  ccdonr 


Pofltwasia,  or  BMKunuia  Shorl 
.  spedet  of  Shark  (q.  v.)  samewhat  ret 
appearance^  and  attaining  a  length  of  5 
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is  grejrish-black  above  and  white  below.  The  P.  feeds  on 
fishes  and  moUoscs.  It  has  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  first  is 
set  far  forwards  on  the  back.  The  muzzle  is  pointed,  and  the 
gill-openings  are  large. 

Porcelain,  a  kind  of  ceramic  ware,  distinguished  from  com- 
mon pottery  by  superior  hardness  of  paste  or  body,  a  purer 
white  colour,  and  some  amount  of  translucency,  owing  to  its 
being  semi<fused  by  the  high  heat  at  which  it  is  baked.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  Italian  porcellana^  a  cowrie-shell,  owing 
to  the  likeness  of  its  glazed  surface  to  that  shell.  Porcellana 
again,  comes  from  porcella^  a  little  pig,  from  the  fanciful  resem- 
blance of  the  cowrie  to  the  pig.  See  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain. 

Porcelain  Crab,  the  general  term  applied  to  the  members 
of  the  family  Porcellanida^  in  which  the  shell  is  smooth  and 
porcelain-like.  The  Porcellana  platycluUs^  or  broad-clawed 
porcelain  crab,  is  a  familiar  British  species. 

Porch,  a  small  structure  erected  to  shelter  the  entrance  of  a 
church  or  other  edifice.  The  use  of  the  P.  dates  from  an  early 
period.  Many  fine  examples  are  found  in  Norman  architecture. 
In  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles,  wooden  porches  of 
one  storey  are  common;  those  of  stone  have  often  a  chamber  built 
over  them,  which  was  used  as  a  chapel  or  a  muniment  room.  At 
all  periods  the  P.  has  been  a  favourite  object  of  decoration.  Those 
of  the  Norman  style  have  their  ornament  chiefly  on  the  inside 
and  about  the  doorway,  while  those  of  later  date  are  frequently 
decorated  both  without  and  within.  Small  chapels  attached  to 
churches  are  sometimes  called  a  P. 

Por'cupine  {Hystrix)^  a  genus  of  Rodent  mammals,  having 
four  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  imperfect  collar- 
bones, and  long  spines  or  quills,  as  part  of  their  body-covering. 
The  P.  has  four  toes  and  a  rudimentary  thumb  in  the  fore  feet, 
and  five  toes  in  the  hinder  feet.  The  muzzle  is  pointed.  As 
in  other  Rodents,  the  incisor  teeth  are  long,  grow  from  perma- 
nent pulps,  and  are  adapted  for  gnawing  substances.  In  the 
true  r.  belonging  to  the  genus  Hystrixy  the  tail  is  not  prehen- 
sile. The  H,  criitata  is  the  common  P.  of  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
and  Asia.  It  has  long  spines  capable  of  being  erected  or  de- 
pressed at  will,  but  which  cannot  be  projected  from  the  skin  at 
will  as  was  formerly  supposed.  An  under  coating  of  short 
bristly  hair  is  developed,  and  the  spines,  often  used  for  pen- 
holders, are  marked  with  alternating  bands  of  dark  brown  and 
white.  The  average  length  of  the  animal  is  about  2}  feet  The 
tail  is  short  and  is  provided  with  short  spines.  The  P.  lives  in 
burrows,  and  appears  to  hybemate  in  winter.  The  food  con- 
sists of  roots,  &c,  and  the  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  The  genus 
Atherura  of  Asia  and  the  £.  Archipelago  has  a  peculiar  tail- 
appendage  of  flat  homy  plates,  representing  modified  spines.  Of 
this  genus  the  A,  fasciailata  is  a  good  example.  The  P.  of  the 
New  World  belongs  to  the  genus  Erethizon,  The  Canadian 
P.  {B,  dorsatum)  has  short  spines,  and  attains  a  length  of  3^  or 
4  feet.  The  Coendoo  of  S.  America  has  a  prehensile  tail.  Of 
this  latter  group  the  Cercolabes  prehensilis^  commonly  known 
as  the  Brazilian  P.,  is  a  familiar  example.  The  tail  is  scaly 
towards  its  tip,  and  the  average  length  of  the  body  is  3i  feet. 

Porcupine  Crab  {LUhodes  hystrix\  a  species  of  crab  occur- 
ring on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  and  so  named  from  the  numerous 
spines  that  everywhere  spring  from  its  shell  and  limbs.  The 
hinder  pair  of  legs  are  small.  The  northern  spine  crab  {Lilhodes 
maia)  of  the  British  coasts  also  belongs  to  the  genus  of  P.  C. 

Pordeno'ne,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Udine,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Noncello,  near  the  base  of  the  Alps,  50  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Venice  by  rail  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Partus 
Naonis  of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Giovanni 
Licinio  da  P.  (q.  v.),  whose  *  St.  Christopher  *  is  in  the  cathedral, 
a  building  begun  in  1347.  P.  has  also  a  fine  Palazzo  Commu- 
nale,  the  ruins  of  a  noble  castle,  and  of  the  old  fortifications. 
There  is  ample  water-power,  and  the  manufactures  are  silk, 
cotton,  ironwares,  and  pottery.     Pop.  (1874)  8269. 

Pordenone,  properly,  Giovanni  Antonio  Licinio,  one 

of  the  greatest  of  the  Venetian  fresco  and  oil  painters,  was  bom 
at  Pordenone,  in  Friuli,  in  14S4,  and  was  the  contemporary  and 
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the  not  unsuccessful  rival  of  Titian  and  Giorgione.  Many 
specimens  of  his  best  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  and 
mansions  of  Upper  Italy ;  his  noblest  oil  painting  is  the  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dell*  Orto,  Venice ;  while  in 
England  he  is  represented  by  portraits  and  other  subjects  in  the 
National  Gallery,  South  Kensmgton,  and  in  private  collections. 
P.  died  in  1540  at  Ferrara. 

Porif 'era,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  class  of  Sponges 
now  known  as  that  of  the  Spongida  (q.  v.),  and  included  in  the 
sub-kingdom  Protozoa, 

Por'iem  (Gr.  porisma,  *  something  deduced  from  a  previous 
demonstration '),  the  name  given  by  Euclid  to  two  distinct  kinds 
of  mathematical  propositions.  The  first  corresponds  to  the  class 
now  known  as  corollaries^  i./.,  propositions  involved  in  others, 
and  obtained  along  with  them,  though  having  no  direct  bearing 
upon  the  principal  object  in  view  in  establishing  these  others. 
The  other  class  he  collected  on  accoimt  of  their  great  nse  in 
geometrical  investigation ;  but  beyond  this,  and  a  criticism  of 
Pappus,  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  concerning  them.  Pappus 
pronounced  them  an  ingenious  and  useful  collection,  and 
attempted  a  definition  of  them.  But  of  this  nothing  remains 
save  an  adverse  criticism  on  the  definition  given  by  some 
geometers,  namely,  that  Porisma  est  quod  deficit  hypothesi  a 
theoremate  locali.  The  succeeding  account  given  is  so  frag- 
mentary as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  The  first  successful 
attempt  to  reproduce  them  was  made  by  Dr.  Simpson,  who 
published  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  1746,  and  defined  a  P.  as 
'a  proposition  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  that  one 
or  more  things  are  given,  between  which  and  every  one  of  in- 
numerable other  things  not  given,  but  assumed  according  to  a 
certain  law,  a  certain  relation  described  in  the  proposition  is  to  be 
shown  to  take  place.'  The  meaning  of  this  definition,  which  is 
somewhat  obscure,  may  be  best  obtained  from  an  example.  Let 
it  be  required  to  divide  a  line  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  segments  is  equal  to  a  given  space  ;  then  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  only  possible  when  the  space  is  not  greater  than  the 
square  of  half  the  line.  Or  again,  lines  which  by  their  inter- 
section gave  the  proposition  sought,  might  under  certain  con- 
ditions not  intersect  at  all,  or  perhaps  coincide,  when  of  coarse 
the  proposition  would  become  indeterminate.  These  are  simple 
instances ;  but  in  all  similar  cases  the  P.  is  the  proposition 
which  (first)  asserts  that  the  given  proposition  may  become 
indeterminate,  and  (second)  discovers  the  conditions  by  which 
this  indeterminateness  is  brought  about  It  thus  is  neither 
wholly  a  problem  nor  a  theorem,  but  is  something  intermediate, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both. 

Pork  (Fr.  porc^  'a  hog,*  from  Lat  porcus)  is  the  fresh 
uncured  flesh  of  the  domestic  pig,  sus  scrofa.  It  differs  very 
materially  from  other  butcher  meat  in  flavour,  and  in  the  lATjge 
proportion  of  fat  it  contains  as  compared  with  the  other  con- 
stituents of  flesh.  As  the  animal  is  easily  and  cheaply  kept« 
not  subject  to  many  diseases,  and  takes  on  flesh  with  great 
rapidity,  P.  can  be  produced  with  profit  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  cost.  P.  is  not  extensively  employed  in  its  fresh  con- 
dition, but  it  is  chiefly  cured  and  preserved  in  various  wayv  as 
Ham  (q.  v.)  and  Bacon  (q.  v.),  being  from  its  highly  f2Uty  nature 
specially  well  suited  for  use  in  these  forms.  Nevertheless,  roast 
pig  is  esteemed  a  great  luxury,  and  roast  P.  has  also  its  admirers, 
while  fried  bacon,  or  ham  and  eggs,  and  boiled  ham,  are  uni- 
versal favourites.  The  fatty  nature  of  P.  renders  it  indigestible 
by  some,  but  where  it  can  be  assimilated  it  is  a  valuable  food, 
and  especially  serviceable  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  phthisis. 
Ilie  following  represents  the  composition  of  I  lb.  of  P.,  judged 
from  the  composition  of  the  entire  carcass,  as  analysed  by  Lawes 
and  Gilbert : — Water  6  oz.  69  grs.,  albuminoids  315  grs.,  gela- 
tinous matter  385  grs.,  fat  8  oz.,  and  mineral  matter  105  grs. 

P. -packing  forms  an  immense  industry  in  Chicago  and  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  United  States  of  America.  Chicago  possessed  in 
1876  sixteen  'P.-packeries,'  which  were  occupied,  during  the 
winter  season  chiefly,  in  slaughtering  2,500,000  hogs  for  home 
and  European  consumption,  while  during  the  year  ending  Feb* 
ruary  1878  the  enormous  number  of  4,009,311  animals  passed 
through  these  establishments.  The  Cincinnati  F^ce  Currents 
twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  P.-packing  in  the  West  gives  the 
hogs  packed  in  the  winter  of  1877  as  6,505,000;  723,368  barrels; 
lard,  761,192  tierces;  cured  meats,  980,000^000  lbs;  9,048,566 
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bags  were  |>ackeU  in  the  year  ending  1st  March  1878.  In  1876 
the  P.  imported  by  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  amounted 
toS4.i95.«»lbs. 

Poros'ity  (from  Gr.  foros,  a  soft,  friable,  permeable  stone, 
r^.,  *tu/a '),  in  physics,  is  a  property  believed  to  be  common  to 
aU  kinds  of  matter,  though  particular  substances,  such  as  un- 
enamelled  porcelain,  possess  it  to  such  a  marked  extent  that 
they  are  distinguishea  as  porous.  Unless  matter  be  perfectly 
homogeneous,  or  composed  of  atoms  squeezed  close  to  each  other, 
suppositions  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  it  must 
of  necessity  be  porous. 

Por'phyry  (Gr.  'purple*)  is  a  term  vaguely  applied  to 
igneous  rocks  of  the  Trappean  type  (see  Trap).  Porphyrite 
has  a  more  restricted  signification,  including  all  the  basic  fel- 
spathic  traps,  just  as  Fehtone  is  the  name  of  the  acidic  group. 
See  Felspak. 

Porphyry,  the  arch*opponent  of  Christianity,  was  bom 
about  233  A.D.  at  Batanea  (ciashan),  in  Syria,  his  original  name 
being  Malchus  (Melech,  '  a  king '),  whence  Aurelius  styled  him 
BasilnUf  and.Longinus  Forphyrius,  'purple,'  the  royal  colour. 
As  a  youth  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Origen  at  Csesarea,  and 
was  perhaps  his  pupil,  and  at  Athens  he  studied  under  Longinus 
and  Apollonius.  On  his  first  visit  to  Rome  (253)  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  hearing  Plotinus  lecture,  but  during  a  subsequent 
residence  (263-269)  he  became  the  attached  disciple  of  the  'Father 
of  Neopiatonism.'  In  270,  to  divert  the  attacks  of  a  settled 
melancholy,  he  travelled  to  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily,  passed  on  to 
Carthage,  aiid,  returning  to  Rome,  succeeded  to  Uie  chair  of  his 
late  master.  As  his  interpreter  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  alike 
by  senate  and  people,  ana  died  about  305  A.D.  Predisposed  by 
his  Oriental  birth  and  training  for  a  uision  of  East  and  West, 
for  deepening  the  mysticism  of  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy,  P. 
recognised  the  power  of  Christianity,  but  sought  to  counteract  it 
by  a  spiritualisation  of  the  ancient  myths^  From  scattered 
RoCices  of  his  fifteen  books  Advernu  Christianos^  composed  in 
Sicily  and  destroyed  by  Theodosius,  we  gather  that  he  had  made  a 
ended  study  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  books  bein^  devoted  to  a  minute  examination  of 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  m  the  course  of  which  he  anticipated 
sevexal  of  the  conclusions  of  Collins  and  the  modem  German 
rationalists.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  basing  religion  on  divine 
authority,  and  accordingly  supported  the  Pagan  creed  by  oracles, 
and  himself  claimed  to  have  oeheld  in  his  sixty-eighth  year  an 
ecstatic  vision  of  the  deity  But  it  is  as  the  developer  of  the 
tbeoiy  of  predication  that  P.  is  perhaps  most  widely  known,  the 
tesct  of  scholastic  speculation  on  this  point  being,  according  to 
CoQsin,  a  passage  from  P.  quoted  by  Boethius.  Offiity-six  works 
by  P.,  all  in  Greek,  only  nineteen  have  come  down  to  us  whole 
or  in  fragments,  and  these  have  not  yet  been  published  in  a  col- 
lected form.  His  Vita  PytfuLgora^  Epistola  ad  Maneliam,  and 
Do  Ahtinentia  ab  Esu  Animalium  have  been  edited  by  Nauck 
(Ldpt.  i860),  hU  Vita  PhHni,  by  Creuser  (Oxf.  1835),  his 
De  Pkihsophia  ex  Oraat/is  haurienda^  by  Wolff  (BerL  1856), 
&C.  See  Holstenius,  De  Vita  Porphyrii  (Rome,  1630) ; 
Keander,  KirehtHgesckichte  (vol  i  p.  290,  Hamb.  1825) ;  and 
A.  S.  Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  TAou^At  {Loud.  ife2). 

POx^poise  {PAoccma),  a  genus  of  Cetaceans  or  Whales,  in- 
duded  in  the  Dolphin  family  {DeipAiHidte).  The  name  P.  is 
derived  from  the  rrench  porc'poissoH  ('sea-hog') ;  the  Italian 
port'Pace^  and  the  German  meer'Sckwein  having  the  same 
meaning.  In  the  genus  Phocana^  both  jaws  are  provided  with 
teeth»  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  triangular,  and  placed  towards  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  common  P.  {P,  communis)  is  one  of 
the  most  iamiliar  of  the  Cetacea,  and  is  very  common  around 
the  British  coasts.  It  is  a  dreaded  enemy  of  most  of  our  food 
fishes;,  and  pursues  the  salmon  and  herring  with  avidity.  The 
average  length  of  the  P.  is  seven  feet.  Its  colour  is  a  bluish  black 
on  the  upper  parts,  and  silvery  white  below.  The  head  of  the 
P.  is  blimt,  and  is  not  developed  to  form  a  muzzle,  as  in  the 
dolphtn.  The  young  are  large  even  at  birth.  The  nostrils 
are  nastcd  to  ioim  ue  single  'blow-hole/  which  is  of  cres- 
ccotic  slu^t  Ai^d  placed  above  the  eyes.  The  P.  is  gre- 
ganooa.  The  skin  is  exceedingly  thick,  and  much  valued  for 
making  a  strong,  durable  leather.  The  blubber  attains  a  depth 
of  about  an  inch,  and  affords  an  oil.  The  flesh  is  not  unpalat- 
able, but  tu  dark-coloured  appearance  must  have  tended  to 


place  it  in  disrepute.  The  Cape  P.  (P,  Capensis)  inhabits  the 
S.  African  Seas ;  and  the  Grampus  (P,  orca)  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  P. 

Por'pora,  Nio'olo,  a  musician,  bom  in  Naples  in  1689,  ^^cd 
in  1767.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Scarlatti,  and  the  composer  of 
about  fifty  operas  and  a  number  of  religious  compositions,  which, 
though  now  but  little  known,  were  received  with  great  favour 
at  the  time.  His  style  in  recitative  has  always  been  highly 
esteemed.  See  Fetis,  BiograpMe  Umverselte  des  Musiciens  (new 
ed.  1878). 

Porr'idge  (a  corruption  of  pottage  1)^  is  a  very  nutritious 
article  of  food,  made  from  oatmeal  by  sprinkling  it  in  boiling 
water,  slightly  salted,  and  constantly  stirring  till  the  whole 
thickens.  It  is  usually  eaten  to  breakfast  with  milk,  butter,  or 
treacle,  and  is  a  favourite  diet  of  the  Scottish  peasantry. 


^^-^ 


Por'iena,  or  Forsenn'a,  Lars,  king  of  Clusium  in  Etruria, 
is  known  to  readers  of  Livy  as  the  monarch  to  whom  Tarquinius 
Superbus  applied  for  help  when  expelled  from  Rome.  Re- 
sponding to  the  call  of  Tarquinius,  he  marched  on  Rome  with  a 
large  army,  and  pushed  the  Romans  across  the  Pons  Sublicius 
without  striking  a  blow.  But  although  the  Roman  guards  thus 
deserted  their  post,  the  Etruscans  were  foiled  by  the  bravery  of  a 
single  man,  Horatius  Cocles.  By  his  single  arm  he  stopped  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  bridge  until  it  was  broken  down  behind 
him,  and  then  swam  across  the  Tiber  to  the  city.  The  attack 
became  a  siege.  One  day,  as  P.  sat  in  his  tent,  his  secretary 
was  struck  down  by  his  side ;  and  the  assassin  proved  to  be  a 
Roman.  This  was  Caius  Mucins  Scaevola,  who  boldly  declared 
that  his  intention  had  been  to  kill  the  king,  and  affirmed  that 
300  noble  Romans  were  under  oath  to  accomplish  P.'s  death. 
Perceiving  the  determination  of  the  citizens,  P.  is  said  by  Livy 
to  have  accepted  hostages,  and  returned  to  Clusium.  From  the 
hints,  rather  than  from  the  plam  statements  of  other  historians, 
it  would  appear  that  Rome  was  actually  subdued  by  the  Etrus- 
cans. The  Romans  certainly  lost  the  lands  they  had  taken  from 
the  Veientines,  and  Niebuhr  concludes  that  these  lands  were 
seized  by  the  conqueror's  strong  hand. 

For'son,  Sichard,  bom  at  East  Ruston,  in  Norfolk,  on 
Christmas  Day  1759,  was  educated  by  his  father,  a  weaver  and 
parish  clerk,  and  at  the  village  schools  of  Bacton  and  Happis- 
Durgh,  till  in  1771  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  offered 
to  teach  him  gratuitously  along  with  his  own  boys.  Under  him 
the  lad  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  1774  Mr.  Norris,  a 
neighbouring  squire,  was  mduced  to  raise  a  fund  for  sending 
him  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  four  years  without  ao^uiring 
much  b^ond  a  facility  in  Latin  verse-making.  Proceeding  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1778),  P.  p;ained  a  foundation 
sdiolarship  (1780),  graduated  as  third  semor  optime  and  senior 
medallist  (1782),  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  hu  college  (1787), 
under  the  obli^tion  to  resign  at  the  end  of  ten  years  unless  he 
shotdd  enter  holy  orders.  A  course  of  theological  reading  soon 
convinced  him  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles ;  he  resigned  his  fellowship  in  June  1792, 
and  five  months  later  was  unanimously  chosen  Greek  professor, 
with  the  munificent  stipend  of  £^  a  year.  Meanwhile  his 
reading  had  brought  him  across  Travis'  Letters  to  Gibbon,  on  the 
disputed  text  of  i  John  v.  7,  and  these  evoked  his  celebrated 
Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis  (1790),  a  work  which,  though  ad- 
mirable for  its  critical  acumen  and  masterly  English  style,  was 
looked  on  as  an  attack  upon  Christianity,  and  lost  its  author  a 
Suable  legacy.  P.'s  means  were  miserably  straitened  at  this 
period,  and  he  would  walk  from  Cambridge  to  London  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  coach-hire,  whilst  in  London  a  guinea  lasted  him 
for  an  entire  month.  Worse  than  poverty,  however,  was  an 
msatiable  craving  for  drink — ^brandy  by  preference,  but  if  that 
could  not  be  got,  ink,  embrocation,  spirits  of  wine,  or  even 
water.  In  1792  P.'s  friends  raised  him  an  annuity  of  iTl^Oi  ^^^ 
in  1806  he  was  appointed  principal  librarian  to  the  newly- 
founded  London  Institution,  with  a  salary  of  £xck  This  pc^t 
he  filled,  or  rather  neglected,  for  barely  two  years,  being  seized 
with  apoplexy  in  the  Strand,  September  19,  1808,  and  dying  on 
the  28th  following,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine.  His  meditated 
editions  of  iEschylus  and  Aristophanes  had  come  to  nothing ;  of 
Euripides  he  only  edited  four  plays,  the  Hecuba  (1797)*  Oresta 
(1798),  Phcenissee  (i799)»  and  Medea  (1802) ;  and  his  remaining 
works  were  limited  to  a  few  scattered  articles  in  Mat/s  Reviiw^ 
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the  Monthly  Reviroj^  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  and  to  the 
posthumous  Adversaria  (18x2),  and  notes  and  emendations  on 
Pausanias  (1820),  Photius  (1822),  and  Suidas  (1834).  Some 
dozen  capital  bon-mots^  a  few  quaint  anecdotes,  and  a  picture  of 
wasted  opportunities,  in  which  unswerving  honesty  is  the  single 
redeeming  feature,  are  all  that  we  now  remember  of  him  whom 
his  contemporaries  described  as  '  one  of  the  profoundest  Greek 
scholars,  and  the  greatest  verbal  critic  that  any  age  or  country 
has  produced.'  See  J.  S.  Watson's  Life  of  Richard  P,  (Lond. 
1861). 

Port,  in  naval  language,  denotes  either  (i)  a  harbour  for 
receiving  or  discharging  cargoes  ;  (2)  an  opening  in  a  ship's  side 
for  a  gun,  also  called  a  P.-hole  (q.  v.) ;  or  (3)  the  *  Larboard ' 
(q.  V.)  side  of  a  ship,  the  left  hand  to  one  looking  towards  the 
bow. 

Fortadown'  (Irish  Gael.  Port-a-Dtiin,  *  port  of  the  fort '),  a 
market- town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  21  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Belfast  by  raul,  on  the  Bann,  which  is  here  navigable 
for  vessels  of  60  tons.  It  has  one  Anglican,  two  Roman 
Catholic,  and  three  Presbyterian  churches,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
and  a  trade  in  grain,  flax,  pork,  butter,  &c.  In  1873  the  town 
revenue  was  ;fo30  and  the  debt  ;f  720.     Pop.  (1871)  6375. 

For'tal,  in  architecture,  the  arch  over  a  gate  or  doorway. 
The  term  is  sometimes  loosely  used  for  Porch  (q.  v.). 

Portal  Veins,  the  system  of  veins  existing  in  Vertebrate 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  blood  to  the  Liver  (q.  v.), 
for  the  manufacture  or  secretion  of  bile.  This  system  of  veins 
consists  of  four  trunks,  receiving  the  venous  blood  from  the 
digestive  system.  These  four  trunks  are  the  inferior  and  superior 
mesenteric f  splenic ^  zxi^' gastric  veins.  The  single  vein  {vena 
porta)  formed  by  their  union  enters  the  liver.  It  is  destitute 
of  valves.  The  splenic  and  gastric  veins  unite  with  the  other 
two  veins,  the  inferior  and  superior  mesenteric  ;  and  these  two 
in  turn  unite  to  form  the  portal  vein.  The  union  of  the  two 
mesenteric  veins  takes  place  in  front  of  the  vena  cava,  and 
behind  the  upper  border  of  the  larger  extremity  of  the  Pancreas 
(q.  V.)  or  sweetbread. 

Portaxnen'to,  in  singing,  is  the  gliding  from  one  note  to 
another;  P,  delta  niano  (in  pianoforte  playing),  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hands. 

Portarling^n,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  chiefly  in  Queen's 
and  partly  in  King's  County,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  Barrow, 
near  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  ^\\  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dublin 
by  rail.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  and  the  chief 
buildings  are  the  fine  English  church,  the  so-called  French 
church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  a  spire  140  feet 
high.  There  are  several  good  schools,  at  one  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  his  brother  Lord  Wellesley  were  pupils.  P. 
has  eight  fairs  yearly,  and  manufactures  leather,  tobacco,  soap, 
and  candles.  It  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
(187 1)  2424.  P.,  the  old  Irish  Cooltetoodra,  took  the  name  of 
Lord  Arlington,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  Sold 
to  Sir  Patrick  Traul,  it  was,  on  his  attainder,  granted  by  William 
III.  to  General  de  Rouvigny,  who  introduced  a  number  of  French 
and  Flemish  refugees.  The  town  and  estate  were  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  Dawson  family,  who  were  created  Earls  of  P. 

Port  Arms  {\jsX,portare,  'to  carry  *),  a  movement  in  musketry 
drill  in  which  the  rifle,  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  supported 
by  the  left  arm,  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  across  the  chest. 

Port-au-Prince  (Sp.  Vera  Paz\  the  capital  of  Hayti,  on 
the  W.  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Gonaives.  Despite  its 
prepossessing  look  from  seawards,  it  is  ill-built,  squalid,  and  un- 
healthy. The  streets  are  cumbered  with  refuse,  and  the  harbour 
IS  obstructed  by  mud-islands  overgrown  with  mangrove  shnibs. 
Tlie  chief  buildings  are  the  president's  house,  the  senate-house, 
the  hospital,  college,  lyceum,  and  the  Petit  Seminaire,  with  318 
pupils  m  1876.  A  terrible  fire  destroyed  the  best  part  of  the 
town  in  February  1875.  P.  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
nrchbi&liop,  and  exports  coflee,  cocoa,  cotton,  mahogany,  Cam- 
|>rche  «n<l  other  woods.  In  1876  the  exports  amounted  to 
ijt267i32^i  **»c  imports  to  15.24^,161.  In  the  same  year  there 
cmcfcvl  ihc  port  301;  vc«?srls  of  284,112  tons,  and  cleared  296  of 
^7J.3»7'  I'*>P.  (1877)  20,000. 
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Port  Blair,  the  chief  town  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Indian  convict  settlement  The  penal  settle- 
ment contains  7000  prisoners,  arranged  in  six  classes,  and 
employed  in  clearing  jungle,  cultivation,  &c.  The  annual  cost 
is  about  £100,000.  It  was  on  the  pier  of  the  harbour  at  this 
place  that  Lord  Mayo,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  was 
stabbed  by  a  Mohammedan  convict  from  the  N.W.  frontier  oa 
23d  February  1872. 

Port  Oann'ing>,  a  now  almost  deserted  town  in  the  district 
of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnalis,  Bengal,  British  India,  ont  he 
Mutlah  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Calcutta.  It 
was  founded  in  1853  by  a  private  company,  aided  by  Govern- 
ment, at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  the  main  stream  of  the 
Hoogly  was  in  danger  of  silting  up.  The  shares  of  the  com- 
pany immediately  became  the  subject  of  much  illegitimate 
speculation.  After  an  expenditure  of  more  than  ;^ioo,oop,  the 
enterprise  was  finally  abandoned  in  1870.  A  railway  still  runs 
from  Calcutta  to  P.  C,  but  it  is  worked  at  an  annual  loss  to  the 
Government,  its  proprietors. 

Portcullis  (Fr.  porte,  *  a  gate,'  and  coulisse, '  something  that 
slides  down,*  from  couler,  *  to  flow '  or  *  glide '),  a  narrow-shaped 
frame  of  wood  or  iron,  formerly  much  used  in  the  defence  of 
fortified  places.  It  hung  over  the  gateway,  and  in  case  of  an 
assault  was  made  to  slide  down  a  vertical  groove  in  the  jambs 
of  the  gate.  In  heraldry  the  P.  has  rings  at  its  upper  angles, 
from  which  chains  are  hung. 

Port  I>url>an,  or  Port  Natal',  the  oldest  and  largest  town 
and  only  seaport  in  the  colony  of  Natal,  on  the  shores  of  an 
inlet  3J  miles  long  and  2j  miles  wide.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  impeded  by  a  bar,  which  the  best  engineering  skill 
has  hitherto  failed  to  remove.  The  town  is  well  built  and  laid 
out,  and  among  its  most  agreeable  features  is  its  beautiful 
botanical  garden.     Pop.  (1877)  10,488. 

Port  Eliz'abeth,  an  important  town  in  S.  Africa,  situated 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  Algoa  Bay  (q.  v.).  It  was  founded 
in  1820,  and  named  after  the  wife  of  Sir  R.  Donken,  who 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Cape  Colony  at  the  time.  P.  EI. 
is  the  most  English  town  in  S.  Africa,  and  the  buildings 
in  its  principal  line  of  street,  which  is  two  miles  long,  >viU 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  much  larger  towns  in  Britain. 
The  water  supply,  however,  is  deficient,  and  the  lack  of  trees 
gives  the  town  a  bare  appearance  when  viewed  from  the 
sea.  The  educational  institutions  of  P.  £.  are  numerous  and 
efficient,  the  chief  among  them  being  the  Grey  Institute,  which 
consists  of  a  high  school  and  three  elementary  schools.  It  was 
inaugurated  by  Governor  Sir  George  Grey  in  1854,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  land  endowment.  P.  E.  is  commercially  the  most 
important  town  in  S.  Africa,  its  trade  being  double  that  of  Cape 
Town.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  wool — of  which 
35,428,634  lbs.  were  exported  in  1874 — skins,  hides,  horns,  and 
ostrich  feathers.  The  commercial  importance  of  P.  E.  has  been 
attained  in  spite  of  great  natural  disadvantages,  goods  requiring 
for  a  long  time  to  be  landed  and  shipped  by  means  of  surf-boats. 
Jetties  now  exist,  but  as  the  bay  is  exposed  to  heavy  S.E.  gales, 
a  breakwater  is  necessary.  A  wooden  one  was  constructed  some 
years  ago,  and  proved  of  great  service  till  it  was  rendered  usele^-s 
by  the  sand  silting  up  within  it.  Plans  by  Sir  John  Coode  for 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  though  at  great  cost,  are  likely  to  be 
adopted.  A  line  of  railway  connects  P.  £.  with  Uitenhage,  iS  ' 
miles  N.     Pop.  (1875)  12,974.  I 

Porte,  Sublime,  the  name  given  to  the  Turkish  Government. 
The  origin  of  the  term  lies  in  the  Oriental  custom  of  holding 
courts,  conclaves,  ike,  at  the  gates  of  cities,  palaces,  &c.,  the 
S.  P.,  which  is  the  French  for  *  lofty  gate,*  being  applied  first  to 
the  high  doorway  of  the  Sultan's  palace,  and  afterwards  to  his 
government  generally.  The  universal  employment  of  French 
as  the  diplomatic  language  throughout  Europe  explains  the  cur* 
rency  of  the  term  in  its  French  form. 

Por'ter,  a  variety  of  malt  liquor  or  Beer  (<^.  v.),  characterised 
by  a  fine  dark  brown  colour,  a  melluw,  bitter,  and  peculiar 
burnt-like  taste.  The  beverage  originated  in  London  in  the 
early  part  of  the  i8th  c,  and  took  its  name  from  having  been 
at  first  a  favourite  liquor  with  the  street  porters  and  labouring 
population.  It  however  rapidly  gained  in  popular  estimation, 
and  is  now  a  much -used  beverage.    The  best  P.  still  continues 
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to  be  made  in  London,  after  which  Dttblia  P.  is  highly  esteemed. 
Good  London  P.  contains  about  6*4  per  cent,  o?  alcohol,  and 
nearly  a  similar  amount  of  saccharine  and  extractive  matter; 
'stout,'  which  is  a  richer  beyerage,  has  about  7*3  per  cent,  of 
alcoholic  strength. 

Pointer,  David  Bison,  an  American  naval  commander, 
bom  in  Pennsylvania,  June  8,  1 814,  is  the  youngest  son  of 
Commodore  P.  (1780-1843),  who  as  commander  of  the  Essex 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  England  (1812-14). 
After  two  years'  service  in  the  Mexican  navy,  he  entered 
that  of  the  U.S.  (1829),  passed  his  examination  (183O,  and 
was  employed  in  the  coast  survey  till  1841,  when  he  ob- 
tained his  lieutenancy.  Placed  on  special  duty  at  the  Wash- 
ington Observatory  (184^),  he  resigned  this  post  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  for  active  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1861, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  was  despatched  with  the 
rank  of  commander  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens.  Having  next 
,  commanded  the  mortar-flotilla  at  the  reduction  of  the  forts 
below  New  Orleans,  and  at  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
P.  was  appointed,  in  October  1862,  acting  rear-admiral  of  the 
I  Upper  Mississippi  squadron,  and  co-<n}erated  in  the  second  and 
I  successful  attack  on  Vicksburg.  In  1864  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  he  effected  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher ; 
in  1866  was  promoted  vice-admiral,  and  in  1870  succeeded 
Famgnt  (q.  v.)  as  admiral  of  the  U.S.  navy,  a  post  which  he 
still  (1878)  retains. 

Porter,  Noah,  DJD.,  an  American  philosopher  and  author, 
bom  at  Fanninffton,  Connecticut,  December  14,  181 1,  mdu- 
ated  at  Yale  Coflege  (183 1),  was  a  schoolmaster  at  New  Haven 
(1831-33)  and  a  tutor  at  Yale  {1833-35).  He  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  chureh  at  New  Milford  (1836),  removed  to 
Spring6eld  (1 843),  and  was  chosen  CUrk  Professor  of  Meta- 
physics and  Moiml  Philosophv  at  Yale  College  (1846),  succeed- 
tng  Dr.  Wools^  in  the  presidency  of  that  institution  (1871).  A 
teEolaiiy  metaphysician,  and  in  particular  well  versed  in  modem 
German  philosophy,  P.  has  written  The  Educational  Systems  of 
the  FnarUans  and  the  Jestdtt  Compared  (1851),  The  Human 
\  Intdleet{,lUS^,Booksand  Reading{\%'iQ\  Elements  of  InUllectital 
Philosophy  (1871),  The  Science  of  Nature  versus  the  Science  of 
Man  (1871),  &c. 

Plortar,  Sir  Bobert  Ker,  K.OA,  an  English  artist  and 
traveller,  brother  to  the  novelists  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  P.,  was 
bom  at  Durham  in  1780^  and  became  a  student  in  the  Roval 
Academy  in  179a  Two  years  afterwards  he  produced  nis 
first  large  work,  'The  Storming  of  Seringpatam,'  which  was 
followed  bv  'The  Siege  of  Acre,'  '  The  Battle  of  Agincourt,' 

•  The  Battle  of  Alexandria,'  and  <  The  Death  of  Sir  Ralph 
,    Abercromby.'    In  1804  he  visited  Russia,  was  created  historical 

painter  to  the  Emperor,  and  executed  some  important  works, 
including  the  decoration  of  the  Admiralty  Hall  at  St  Peters- 

'  borg.  Here  be  became  acquainted  with  the  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  Prince  Theodore  von  Scherbathoff,  whom  he  married 

I  in  1 81 1.  After  accompanying  Sir  John  Moore  throughout  the 
Spanish  campaign  to  the  final  catastrophe  at  Coninna,  P.  returned 
to  England,  where  he  was  knighted  \fj  the  Prince  Re^^ent  in 
1813.  From  181 7  to  1820  inclusive  he  was  occupied  in 
making  those  extensive  travels  in  Asia,  of  which  he  has  eiven 
an  interesting  and  valuable  account  in  his  work  TravSs  in 
Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient  Babylonia^  6f^.  (2  vols. 
1821-22).  From  1826  to  18^1  he  resided  as  consul  at  Caracas, 
Veoeznela,  where  he  painted  three  of  his  best  pictures,  viz., 

*  Christ  at  the  last  Supper  Blessing  the  Cup,'  'Our  Saviour 
Blessing  the  little  Child,^  and  an  '  £cce  Homa'  In  1841  he 
revisited  St  Petersburg  in  company  with  his  sister  Jane,  and 
died  there^  May  4, 1842.  His  other  books  are  Travelling  Sketches 
in  JCussia  and  Stoeden  (2  vols.  1808) ;  Letters  from  Portugal 
and  Spain,  Written  during  the  March  of  the  Tfw^s  under  Sir 
John  Moore  (1809) ;  and  Narrative  of  the  late  Campaign  in 
Kussia  (1813). — Jane  P.,  sister  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Durham  in  1776,  and  educated  at  a  school  in  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  in  London.  In  1803  she  published  her  first 
novel,  Thaddeeue  of  Warsaw^  which  was  translated  into  several 
bogMgcSt  and  led  to  her  being  afterwards  elected  Mady 
csnoness'  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  St  Joachim.  In  1809 
appeared  T%e  Scottish  Chiefi,  which  greatly  added  to  her  fame 
ai  a  *historiaJ '  novelist    The  best  kiiown  of  her  other  works 
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are  The  Pastor's  Fireside;  Duke  Christian  of  Luneburg;  The 
Field  of  Forty  Footsteps;  Sir  Edward  Seaward* s  Diary,  She 
also  wrote  along  with  ner  sister  TcUes  Found  a  IVintei^s  Hearth, 
In  1842  she  went  with  her  brother  to  St  Petersburg,  returning 
to  England  after  his  death.  She  died  at  Bristol,  24th  May 
1850. — ^Azma  Maria  P.,  sbter  of  the  two  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1780^  and  died  at  Bristol,  2ist  June  1832.  Like  her 
sister,  she  wrote  tales  chiefly  of  a  historical  character,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Octavia  (1798) ;  The  Hunmrian  Brothers 
(1807) ;  Don  Sedastiast  (1809) ;  The  Barony  (1830),  and  Artless 
Tales  (1793). 

Porf  fire,  in  artillery,  a  case  of  paper,  usually  about  16  inches 
long,  filled  with  a  composition  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  mealed 
gunpowder,  used  for  firing  guns.  This  P.  bums  at  the  rate  of  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  per  minute.  Paper  impregnated  with 
saltpetre  and  rolled  into  a  solid  cylinder  of  16  inches  makes  a 
slow  P.,  burning  from  two  to  three  hours.  Paper  dipped  into 
solution  of  nitre,  two  ounces  to  the  gallon,  and  rods  of  wood 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  subsequently  in  spirits 
of  turpentine,  are  also  used. 

Port  Glaa'^w,  a  thriving  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  Renfrew- 
shire,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Clyde,  2^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Greenock, 
and  20  N.  b^  W.  of  Glasgow,  on  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock 
Railway,  which  is  here  carried  across  the  beach  on  a  viaduct 
The  Clyde  is  here  2^  miles  wide,  but  its  bed  is  in  great  part  dry 
at  low  water.  Immediately  behind  the  town  two  successive 
ridses  rise  to  a  height  of  400  feet,  their  steep  slopes  clad 
with  trees.  The  place  was  the  property  of  the  Maxwells,  till  in 
1668  it  was  bought  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  to  form  an 
outer  port  for  tluit  city.  It  was  made  the  chief  customhouse 
port  for  the  Clvde  in  17 10,  a  municipal  borough  in  1775,  and  a 
parliamentary  borough  in  1832,  in  association  with  Kilmamock, 
Kutherglen,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew.  Although  much  of  its 
commerce  has  been  diverted  to  Greenock  and  to  Glasgow  since 
the  deepening  of  the  Clyde,  the  place  is  still  of  importance,  and 
its  trade,  both  coasting  and  foreign,  is  now  increasmg.  In  1878 
the  harbour,  consisting  of  three  docks,  had  an  areaof  about  5  acres, 
and  there  was  a  total  of  1000  yards  of  wharfa^  The  ship- 
building yards  are  extensive,  and  are  provided  with  the  newest 
appliances  for  the  construction  of  large  vessels.  In  1876  they 
turned  out  53  vessels  of  27,406  tons.  On  ist  January  1875 
the  port  was  incorporated  as  an  out-station  with  that  of 
Greenodc,  but  according  to  the  last  separate  returns  for  1874 
there  entered  the  port  330  vessels  (with  cargoes  only)  of  52,415 
tons  (225  steamers  of  10,797  tons),  and  cleared  145  of  56,760 
tons  (69  steamers  of  1 1,961  tons).  In  1874  the  imports  amounted 
in  value  to  ;f  282,990,  the  exports  to  ^^70^462,  and  the  gross 
customs  revenue  to  ;£'xi85.  P.  G.  has  a  large  export  trade; 
manufactures  cordage,  sailcloth,  chain -cables,  and  anchors. 
Pop.  (1871)  10,823.  ^n  t^c  vicinity  is  Newark  Castle,  the  in- 
teresting old  seat  of  the  Maxwells. 

Porthole,  in  naval  language,  denotes  the  opening  in  a 
ship's  side  from  which  guns  are  pointed.  The  r.  is  usimlly 
square,  and  must  be  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  guns  being  pointed 
at  different  angles.  In  a  ship  at  sea  it  is  defended  by  hinged 
covers,  the  rope  fastening  these  being  called  'port  lanyards.' 

Por'tici,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Naples,  on  the  W. 
slope  of  Vesuvius,  5  miles  S.E.  of  Naples  by  rail.  It  has  a  small 
harbour  formed  by  a  mole  and  defenaed  by  a  fort.  The  high- 
road from  Naples  to  Salemo  traverses  the  town,  and  leads  through 
the  court  of  tne  palace  built  by  Charles  III.  in  1738.  P.  pro- 
duces much  macaroni  and  a  variety  of  ribbons,  and  has  some 
corsi  and  other  fishing.  Since  79  A.D.  Vesuvius  has  poured 
its  lava  seven  times  over  the  town,  which  has  been  rebuilt 
as  many  times.     Pop.  ( 1 874)  1 1 ,  792. 

Por^tico,  in  architecture,  a  range  of  columns  in  front  of  a 
building  supporting  a  roof  connectea  with  the  main  edifice.  It 
is  called  tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octostvle,  or  decastyle,  according 
as  the  columns  number  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten. 

Por'tioners.    See  Heirs-Portionuls. 

Port  Jaok'son,  an  inlet  on  the  coast  of  New  S.  Wales, 
forming  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  It  is  18  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  is 
deep,  sheltered,  and  easy  of  access.  The  entrance,  which  is 
2500  yards  wide,  is  between  two  lofty  perpendicular  headlands, 
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That  on  tlie  S.  side  is  crowned  by  a  lighthouse,  wliuse  liglit  is 
visible  for  15  miles.  The  sceneryon  the  shorei  of  P.  J.  is  of  the 
loveliest  desaiplion.  The  N.  shore  is  composed  of  rocky 
wooded  hills,  while  on  the  S.  shore  stands  the  city  of  Sydney. 
Both  sides  are  indented  by  a  succession  of  beautiful  little  bays, 
and  the  lower  half  of  the  inlet  is  studded  with  rocky  islands,  on 
several  of  which,  as  well  as  oti  Ihe  mainland,  Iratterici  of  heavy 

gins  have  been  erected.  P.  J.  is  named  after  a  sailor  on  board 
Dok's  ship,  by  whom  the  entrance  was  first  sighted  on  5th  May 
1769.  It  was  then  supposed,  however,  to  be  a  mere  bont 
harbour,  and  its  true  ciiaracler  was  not  discovered  till  178S, 
when  Governor  Phillip  transferred  to  its  shores  the  seltJeinent 
mistakenly  made  at  Botany  Bay  (q.  v.). 

Portland,  Dukea  of.    See  Bentinck. 

Portland,  the  largest  city  of  Maine,  U.S.,  is  situated  on  a 
imall  peninsula  of  16&G  acres,  jutting;  into  Casco  Bay,  It  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Boston,  Montreal,  and  New  York,  and 
in  1876  a  new  railway  was  opened  to  the  W.  through  the  Notch 
of  the  White  Mountains.  P.  is  the  winter  post  for  the  ocean 
steamers  which  run  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Itail- 
way  at  Montreal  in  summer,  and  ply  between  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow.  There  are  two  steamers  daily  to  New  Voik,  and  daily 
boats  to  Boston.  P.  has  two  public  libraries,  several  scientific 
societies,  and  25  churches.  On  the  iSih  October  1S77,  a  new 
Episcopalian  cathedral  was  consecrated  here.  It  measures  140 
feet  by  65  feet,  and  is  built  of  blue  stone,  finished  with  Nova 
Scotia  freestone.  The  value  of  the  imports  (molasses,  lish,Goal, 
salt,  &c,)  in  1876  was  ^^1,811,639  ;  of  the  exports  (bacon, 
lumber,  fresh  and  preserved  meals,  cheese,  &c.>,  ;£'4, 108,298. 
In  the  same  year  there  entered  40;  vessels  of  173,250  tons  ; 
and  cleared  530  oC  223,166  tons.  P.  supports  three  daily  and 
nine  weekly  newspapers,  and  contains  manufactories  of  loco- 
motives and  marine  engines,  carriages,  furniture,  &c.  Pop. 
(1875)  35,031.  or,  with  [he  immediate  environs,  about  50,000. 

Portland  Beds  form  the  central  group  of  the  Upper  or 
Portland  Oolites,  which  is  the  highest  British  representative  of 
the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  Period.  They  lie  between  the  Kimmeridge 
Clay  below  and  the  Purbeck  Beds  above,  and  consist  in  their 
lower  portions  of  sands  and  sandstones,  which,  becoming  cal- 


well  developed  in  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  can  be  traced 
as  far  N.  as  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinehamshire.  Marine  shells 
(lamellibranclis,  gasleropods,  &c.)  and  fish  and  reptilian  remains 
occur  as  typical  fossils, 

Portland  Cement'.     See  Mortars. 

Ktinp  from  t 
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It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  Chesil  Beach,  loj 
miles  long  and  fiom  270  to  170  yards  wide,  a  bank  of  siliceous 
pebliies  liiosely  thrown  together  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and 
piadiially  increasing  in  siie  as  one  proceeds  from  W.  to  E.  P. 
ilseK  is  about  9  miles  in  circumference,  being  4  miles  long  by 
X\  miles  broad.  Area,  1408  acres;  pop.  (1871)  9907.  Con. 
sisting  of  one  solid  mass  of  Oolitic  limestone,  P.  is  girt,  except 
on  the  Weymouth  side,  by  beetling  cliffs,  which  terminate  lo 
the  S.  in  P.  Bill,  with  two  lighthouses,  110  and  197  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  northern  angle  of  the  '  island  ' 
extends  the  P.  breakwater,  the  two  portions  of  which,  with  a 
respective  length  of  600  and  3000  yards,  are  separated  by  an 
opening  of  400  feet.  The  first  stone  o(  this  great  work  was  laid 
by  the  Prince  Consort,  July  25,  1849;  'he  last  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  August  10,  1872  ;  and  ils  loial  cost,  exclusive  of  convict 
labour,  was  ^t.033.600.  The  artificial  harbour  formed  by  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  m  the  world,  having  a  sheltered  anchorage  of 
674s  acres.  Verne  Hill  (490  feet),  the  highest  pomt  of  P.,  is 
crowned  by  Fort  Victoria,  with  casemaled  barracks,  garrisoneii 
{187 1)  by  615  men,  and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  to  form  which 
1,500,000  tons  of  stone  had  10  be  blasted.  Nature  and  art 
have  combined  to  render  P.  second  only  lo  Gibraltar  in  strength  ; 
/400,ooo  having  been  expended  on  its  fortifications  up  to  1875, 
■nd  it  has  one  great  advantage  over  Gibraliar,  that  ils  batteries 
being  all  in  the  open  air,  the  smoke  clears  off  more  readily  than 
in  rock-hewn  galleries,  P.  prison  (1848),  consistinp  of  eight 
blocks,  is  the  largest  in  England,  with  (1S71)  119  ofhcials  and 
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1508  convicts.  These,  like  Ihe  '  islanders, '  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  Crown  quarries,  from  which  some  50,000  tons  of  '  P. 
Slone '  (see  P.  Beds)  are  annually  exported.  The  '  P.  sheep ' 
are  a  small  black-faced  breed,  whose  flesh  resembles  Welah 
mutton.  There  are  two  churches  in  the  parish  of  P.,  and  of  it: 
nine  villages  Castletown  is  the  largest.  Amongst  the  lions  of 
the  'island'  are  Bow  and  Arrow  Castle,  a  pentagonal  lower, 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  William  Rufus ;  Pennsylvania  Castle, 
erected  by  a  grandson  of  William  Penn  ;  and  P.  Cuile  (1510), 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  converted  into  a 
Royal  Engineers'  depdt  since  1875,  See  Hutchins"  History  ej 
Doriflihirt  (3d  ed.  1861-74). 

Portland  Sago.     See  Arum. 

Portland  Tase,  formerly  known  as  the  Baiberini  Vase, 
ii  a  unique  ancient  Roman  cinerary  um 
composed  of  two  layers  of  gloss,  of  a  rich 
deep  blue  translucent  ground,  being  de- 
corated in  relief  with  beautifully  wrought 
white  opaque  figures,  representing,  it  is 
believed,  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus.  It  is  round,  10  inches  high  and 
7  in  diameter,  and  has  two  handles. 
The  P.  V.  was  found  in  Ihe  ifiih  c.  near 
Rome  in  a  marble  sarcophagus,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Alexander  Severus, 
and  for  two  centuries  it  was  preserved 
in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome.  It 
was  purchased  in  1770  by  Sic  William 
Hamilton,  and  subsequently  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland 
at  a  priceof  iSoo  guineas.  In  iSlo,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  being  one  of  the  In 
Museum,  placed  it  in  that  institution  for  exhibition,  where  it  re- 
mains, though  not  now  exposed  (o  public  view.  In  1845  ■ 
visitor  maliciously  dashed  it  to  pieces,  but  it  has  since  been 
skilfully  repaired.  A  full  description  of  the  vase  is  given  in 
ATikaokgia  (vol.  viii.),  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  potter,  modelled 
the  P,  V.  in  jasper  ware  with  white  bas-reliefs.  He  made  fifiy 
copies  of  it,  which  were  disposed  of  at  fifty  guineas  each,  and 
their  value  is  now  greatly  enhanced. 

Portlaw'{Ir,  Gael, /\>r/./,y*ii,  '  the  landing-place '  or  ban 
'of  the  hill'l,  a  town  of  Ireland,  counly  of  Waterford,  on  i 
affluent  of  the  Suir,  6}  miles  S.E.  of  Carrick-on-Suir.  The 
town,  formerly  a  mere  village.  look  its  rise  on  the  introductio 
of  the  cotton  industry  by  the  Maicolmson  family,  whose  cotton 
mill  still  employs  most  of  the  inhabitants.     Pop,  (1871)  3143, 

Port  Louis,  the  capital  of  Mauritius,  is  situated  on  Ihe 
N.W.  coast  of  that  isknd,  hemmed  in  by  rugged  hills,  a 
divided  into  three  parts,  inhabited  by  the  whites,  Creoles,  a 
Hindu  Coolies  (q.  v.)  respectively.  The  streets  are  straight, 
well  kept,  and  usually  lined  with  trees.  Some  of  the  publii 
buildings  are  handsome,  and  there  is  a  fine  botanical  garden 
The  harbour,  which  is  fortified,  is  roomy,  but  difficult  to  enter. 
and  unsafe  in  the  hurricane  season.  The  trade  of  P.  L.  is  very 
extensive,  and  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Mauritius  (q. 
The  climate  is  very  hot,  and  the  death-rate  in  1876  was  35.1 
1000,  which  was  much  higher  than  that  for  Ihe  island  genen 
Fop.  (1871)63,274. 

Port  Hahon'  {Porius  Afagonii),  capital  of  the  island  of 
Minorca  (q.  v.),  is  a  beautiful  little  town  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  situated  upon  one  of  the  finest  harbours  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  is  defended  by  three  forts.  In  1B73 
t lie  imports  (leather,  cotton,  sugar)  amounted  to  £^%aSl,  and 
the  exports  (boots,  cotton  stuffi,  wheat,  and  cattle)  10/177,850^ 
In  the  snme  year  3S5  vessels  entered  the  port,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  53,848.     Pop.  r2,Soo. 

Porto  Ale'gre.  a  town  in  the  S.  W.  of  Brotil,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Sio  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
Lagoa  dos  Palos,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guayba. 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  a  hospital, 
good  wharves,  and  regular  steamboat  communication  with  oti 
ports  in  Brazil.  Ils  imports  in  1S72  amounted  to  (634, 145  ; 
exports  to  ♦193,531.     Pop.  (1872)  25,000  (including  3000  G' 
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Fortobell'o,  a  favourite  watering-place  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  3  miles  £.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British 
Railway.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  level  district,  and  has 
fashionable  crescents  and  rows  of  elegant  villas.  A  handsome 
marine  parade  stretches  for  a  mile  along  the  shore,  and  a  fine 
iron  pier,  1250  feet  long,  with  a  spacious  saloon  and  band-stand 
at  its  far  end,  was  erected  (187CK71)  at  a  cost  of  ;£^ii,ooa 
The  firm,  gently  sloping  sands  are  covered  bv  an  animated  crowd 
in  summer.  Ajnong  the  best  buildings  are  the  town-hall  (1863), 
the  Free  church,  with  a  steeple  100  feet  high  (1876-77),  and  the 
Sdiool  Board  schools  (1877).  P.  has  also  six  other  churches, 
several  good  hotds,  a  skating-rink,  &c.  There  are  extensive 
mannfactures  of  earthenware,  bricks,  bottles,  &c.,  and  the  rail- 
way station  is  the  principal  goods  dep6t  between  Edinburgh  and 
Newcastle.  The  first  house  built  here  was  called  P.  from  the 
circamstance  that  itNvas  erected  about  the  time  (i  739)  of  the  seizure 
of  Puerto  Bello  in  Panama.  Pop.  with  the  adjoining  village  of 
Joppa  (1871)  5481,  increased  in  summer  by  not  fewer  than  8000 
visitors.  P.,  together  with  Leith  and  Musselburgh,  sends  one 
member  to  Parluunent. 

Porto  Ferrs'jo,  a  seaport,  on  a  beautiful  bay  enclosed  by 
mountains,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Elba.  It  is 
strongly  fortified  with  six  batteries,  and  is  a  well-built  town, 
though  several  of  the  streets  are  narrow.  The  Piazza  d' Anne  is 
the  largest  square.  P.  was  the  place  of  residence  of  Napoleon  I. 
from  May  5,  1814,  to  February  26, 1815.  It  has  exports  of  sar- 
dines and  tunny-fish.     Pop.  (1875)  5779. 

Porto  KaiuiE'io,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  58  miles  S.W.  of  Genoa.  It  stands  on  a  bold 
headland,  has  a  fine  church  and  a  good  harbour,  and  carries  on 
a  large  trade  in  olive  oil,  graix^  &c     Pop.  (1874)  lo'fi^ 

Porto  Novo  (Parangipetta),  a  town  in  the  district  of  S. 
Arcot,  Madras  Presidency,  British  India,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
estuarr  of  the  Fellaur,  on  the  Coromandd  or  £.  coast,  1 16  miles 
S.  of  Madras,  and  63  N.E.  of  Tanjore.  Pop.  (1871)  7182.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  battle  won  by  the  British,  under  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  over  Hyder  Ali,  1st  July  1781.  The  result  was  the  deli* 
very  of  the  Camatic  from  the  Mohammedan  invaders.  A  few 
years  ago  an  extensive  iron  foundry  was  established  here  with 
European  capital ;  but  though  the  ore  is  abundant,  the  enter- 
prise  did  not  prove  a  permanent  success. 
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,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  watering-place  in  the 
county  of  Wigtown,  Gotland,  situated  on  the  N.  Channel, 
8  miles  firom  Stranraer  by  rail.  It  is  the  nearest  point  of  Scot- 
land to  the  Irish  coast,  being  21 1  miles  distant  from  Donagha- 
dee.  It  was  a  nuul-packet  station  for  Ireland  from  1662  till 
1849,  and  in  1774  a  quaj  was  formed,  with  a  reflecting  light, 
37  ieet  high.  A  new  pier  was  built  by  Rennie  at  a  cost  of 
^i6G^ooa  A  liphthonse  was  erected  in  1832,  which  was,  how- 
ever, demolished  by  the  Government  in  1869.  The  harbour, 
though  small,  has  (1878)  a  depth  of  10  feet  at  low  water  of  spring 
tides,  and  was  formerly  Uie  scene  of  an  active  trade,  chiefly  m  the 
exportation  offish,  and  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  and  horses 
(20,400  cattle  and  600  horses  yearly  about  1820).  About  half  a 
mile  to  the  S.  is  Dunskey  Castle,  an  imposing  ruin,  on  the  brink 
of  a  predpioe  projecting  into  the  sea.  The  Government  works,  on 
which  during  fifty  years;^25o,ooo  had  been  expended,  were  aban- 
doned in  1869.  The  town  has  recently  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  erection  of  villas  for  suomier  visitors*   Pop.  (1871)  1488. 

Port  Phillip,  an  inlet  on  the  S.  coast  of  Victoria,  measur- 
ing 30  miles  fivgp  N.  to  S.,  and  35  miles  from  £.  to  W.,  with 
an  area  of  900  sq.  miles.  The  entrance,  which  is  easy  of  access, 
is  2  miles  wide,  and  is  fortified.  The  N.  extremity  of  P.  P.  is 
called  Hobson's  Bay,  and  receives  the  river  Yana-Yarra  (see 
BiXLBOURNE).  On  the  W.  side  is  another  indentation,  known 
as  Corio  Bay,  on  whidi  is  situated  the  town  of  Geelong  (q.  v.). 
P.  P.  was  discovered  by  Acting-Lieutenant  Murray,  on  15th 
January  1802,  and  again,  independently  of  him,  by  Flinders,  on 
April  26th,  in  the  same  year.  Murray  named  it  Port  King,  after 
the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  time,  but  the  latter 
changed  the  name  to  P.  P.  in  honour  of  the  first  governor.  Till 
1851,  the  district  now  forming  the  colony  of  Victoria  was  known 
by  the  name  of  P.  P. 

POrt'reeve  (Lat.  partus^  '  a  harbour, '  and  Old  Eng.  gerifa^  an 
'  overseer '),  in  England  formerly  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  seaport. 
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Portniflh',  a  post  town  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  county  of 
Antrim,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  basaltic  peninsula,  nearly 
opposite  the  Skerries,  5  miles  N.  of  Coleraine,  and  50  N.N.W. 
of  jBel&st  by  rail.  It  is  a  seaport  of  Coleraine,  and  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Counties  Railway,  has  a  good 
harbour  and  pier,  and  carries  on  some  export  trade.  Lying  only 
6  rmles  S.W.  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  it  is  visited  by  great 
nmnbers  of  tourists,  and  is  one  of  the  places  on  the  circular  route 
of  the  North  British  Railway  Company.     Pop.  (1871)  1106. 

Port  Said',  a  town  in  Egypt,  at  the  Mediterranean  entrance 
to  the  Suez  Canal  (q.  v.).  To  tnis  fact  it  owes  its  existence,  which 
dates  only  from  1863.  P.  S.  stands  on  a  narrow  strip  of  beach 
which  divides  the  Mediterranean  from  the  salt  Lake  Menzaleh, 
the  ancient  Gulf  of  Pelusus.  Its  harbour  is  artificial,  and  is 
divided  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  anchorage,  the  former  of  which 
consists  of  a  chaimel  dredged  between  two  stone  p;ers,  the  west- 
em  one  being  7000  feet  long.  At.  the  entrance  to  the  inner  har- 
bour is  a  lighthouse  180  feet  high,  with  an  electric  light  The 
chief  trade  of  the  port  is  in  coal  and  stores  for  the  use  of  steamers 
passing  through  the  CanaL  260,000  tons  of  coal  were  imported 
m  18761  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  vessels,  not  in  transit 
through  the  Canal,  which  visited  the  port  was  368,  whose  aggre- 
gate tonnage  was  401,910.  Of  these  vessels  about  two-thirds 
were  BritiuL  P.  S.  has  a  very  evil  reputation  for  murders, 
robberies,  and  other  crimes  of  violence,  but  since  the  lighting  of 
the  streets  with  gas  in  1876  lawlessness  has  decreased.  Pop. 
with  Kantara  (1872)  8671. 

Port-Soyal  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  monastic  estab- 
lishments. Two  nunneries  bore  the  name — one  at  Chevreuse^ 
near  Versailles,  and  the  other  in  the  capital,  in  the  Faubouig 
de  St  Jacques.  The  latter  was  called  P.-R.  de  Paris,  the 
former  P.-R.  des  Champs,  and  is  said  to  have  dated  firom 
the  time  of  Philippe-Auguste,  who,  having  lost  his  way  in  the 
chase,  found  a  shelter  or  port  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chev- 
reuse.  The  nunnery  was  founded  in  1204  by  Mathilde  de 
Garlande  of  the  Montmorency  family.  The  nuns  were  of  the 
Order  of  St  Bernard  de  Citeaux.  In  1223  Honorius  III.  con- 
ferred on  it  the  privilege  of  an  asylum  for  seculars.  The  rules 
of  St  Bernard  were  soon  after  departed  frouL  The  P.-R. 
gained  notoriety  first  in  the  time  of  the  great  Jansenist  leader, 
the  Abbe  de  St  Cyran,  who  was  father  confessor  to  the  nuns. 
The  abbess,  Marie  Jaqueline  Ang^lique  Amauld,  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  celebrated  family,  oecsime  devoted  Port- Royalists. 
Under  the  management  of  the  '  Mere  Ang^lique '  the  establish- 
ment grew  so  rapidly  that  Madame  Arnauld,  mother  of  the 
abbess,  purchased  the  large  Hdtel  de  Clugny  in  the  Faubourg 
de  St  Jacques  at  Parb,  whither  her  daughter  removed  in  1665. 
The  house  thus  left  deserted  became  the  abode  of  a  celebrated 
set  of  men  known  as  '  Les  Solitaires  de  P.-R.'  Of  Uiese  were 
Antoine  Lemattre,  nephew  of  Ang^lique,  Claude  Lancelot, 
Simon  Sericourt,  Isaac  de  Sacy,  and  Antoine  Amauld,  Angd- 
lique*s  brother.  Antoine,  the  great  friend  of  Pascal  and  Nicole, 
was  the  indefatigable  foe  of  the  Jesuits,  and  gave  Pascal  the 
materials  for  the  Provincial  Letters  (see  Arna17LD).  The  life 
of  these  Port-Royalists  was  very  austere ;  and  because  of  their 
piety  and  their  learning  pupils  flocked  to  them  for  instruction. 
For  their  sdiool  they  prepared  the  celebrated  P.-R.  handbooks 
in  grammar,  classics,  logic,  geometry,  &c.  In  1664  the  com- 
munity was  dispersed  by  force  ;  in  1669  the  P.-R.  de  Paris  was 
reorgamised  under  the  Jesuits.  The  nuns  in  the  P.-R.  des 
Champs  still  refusing  to  subscribe  the  papal  condemnation  of 
Jansen,  were  dispersed  in  1709  (many  or  them  to  suffer  impri- 
sonment in  other  convents),  and  their  abbey  was  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Many  celebrated  men  have  written  the  history  of  this 
interesting  society.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  the  Mmoires  by 
Fontame  (1736);  Histoire  Ginirale  de  VAbbaye  de  P^-R.,  by 
Clcmencet  (Amst  1755-57);  Histoire  de  P^-R,^  by  Racine  (Par. 
1767) ;  GeschichU  von  P-R.^  by  Reuchlin  (Hamb.  1839) ;  P.-R,^ 
by  Saint- Beuve  (5  vols.  Par.  1840-60);  Memoirs  cf  P.^R.^  by 
Schimmelpenninck  (Lond.  1858) ;  and  P.-i?.,  by  Beard  (new  ed. 
2  vols.  Lond.  1873). 

Port'aea  Island,  the  peninsula  on  which  are  situated  the 
towns  Portsmouth  arid  Portsea,  lies  in  an  inlet  of  the  English 
Channel,  and  off  the  S.  coast  of  Hampshire,  a  little  to  the  £.  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  and  on  the  £.  by  Langston  Harbour,  while  on  the  N. 
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it  is  only  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel, 
crossed  by  railway  and  passenger  bridges.  It  is  about  4  miles 
long,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  3^  miles.  On  the  W.  it  ap- 
proaches to  within  220  yards  of  the  mainland  promontory,  and 
there  this  narrow  entrance  to  Portsmouth  Harbour  is  defended 
on  the  E.  by  Southsea  Castle  and  on  the  W.  by  Monckton  Fort. 
Langston  Harbour  is  also  entered  by  a  narrow,  strongly-defended 
chaimel,  and  on  its  W.  side  is  Hayling  Island,  beyond  which 
are  Emsworth  Channel  and  Chichester  Harbour,  separated  by 
Thomey  Island.  The  town  of  Portsea  is  included  in  the  borough 
of  Portsmouth. 

Porte'xnouth,  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of  England,  and 
an  important  seaport  and  borough  in  the  county  of  Hampshire, 
is  situated  on  the  S.W.  of  the  island  of  Portsea  (q.  v.),  26  miles 
S.E.   of  Southampton,  and  75  S.W.   of  London  by  rail.     It 
stands  on  the  entrance  to  P.  harbour.    From  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  a  sandbank  called  the  Spit  extends  3  miles  S.  E.,  having 
beyond  it  the  splendid  roadstead  of  the  Spithead,  where  as  many 
as  1000  ships  of  the  line  can  anchor.     Until  within  the  last  four 
or  five  years  the  town  of  P.  was  completely  encircled  by  a  belt  of 
formidable  fortifications, the  approaches  from  Portsea  town,  South- 
sea,  Landport,  and  the  other  suburbs  being  through  four  massive 
gateways.     The  town  of  Portsea  was  similarly  fortified ;  but 
within  the  time  mentioned  the  whole  of  the  ramparts,  bastions, 
embrasures,  moats,  drawbridges,  and  gateways,  which  gave  the 
whole  place  the  appearance  of  a  huge  and  impregnable  fortress, 
have  been  swept  away,  and  the  immense  space  thus  created  has 
been  turned  to  excellent  account  by  Her  Majesty's  War  Depart- 
ment, under  whose  directions  spacious  recreation  grounds  have 
been  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army. 
Several  wide  and  well-made  roads  have  also  been  laid  out,  and 
various  other  improvements  effected.     The  defences  facing  sea- 
ward now  remaining,  include  the  forts  built  at  Spithead,  while 
on  the  land  side  the  dockyard  and  arsenal  are  protected  by  four 
forts  on  the  heights  of  Portsdown  and  by  the  lines  of  Hilsea. 
P.  is  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  covers  1 100  acres.    Most  of  its 
streets  are  mean  and  narrow,  much  inferior  to  those  of  Portsea, 
which  has  several  handsome  terraces,  and  one  fine  square  called 
St.  George's.    Southsea  is  the  fashionable  district  of  the  borough. 
It  has  a  fine  esplanade  and  pier.    Though  it  sprang  into  existence 
almost  entirely  during  the  last  half-ceniur}',  it  is  now  the  largest, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  popular,  watering-place  in  the 
S.  of  England.    To  the  E.  of  Southsea,  distant  about  a  mile,  are 
the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  at  Eastney.     It 
is  a  gigantic  establishment,  and  is  looked  upon  by  military 
critics  as  a  perfect  model  of  completeness.    Great  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  in  P.  of  late  years,  ;f  160,000  having 
been  spent  on  drainage  alone,  while  the  Victoria  Park  was 
opened  24th  May  1878.     The  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas 
A'Becket,  in  the  Early  English  style,  was  founded  by  Richard 
Toclive,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  11 73-1 189.     Only  a  portion  of 
the  original  structure  now  remains,  the  additions  being  of  various 
later  periods.     In  the  chancel  is  a  monument,  with  an  urn,  to 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  (q.  v.).  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, who  was  assassinated  at  his  residence  (which  still  exists) 
in  the  High  Street  by  John  Felton  in  1628.    The  next  church  in 
importance  is  the  Royal  Garrison  Church,  formerly  called  the 
church  of  Domus  Dei,  in  the  Early  English  style,  founded  in 
1 210,  and  lately  restored  at  a  cost  of  ;f  5000.     Other  buildings 
are  the  Royal  Naval  Club,  the  Seamen  and  Marines'  Orphan 
School,  the  townhall,  theatre,   custom-house,   the  Cambridge 
Barracks,  Colewort  Barracks,  Clarence  Barracks,  and  Artillery 
Barracks,  Railway  Station,  the  Gas  Company's  offices,  and  the 
excellent  new  hotels  at  Southsea.     Portsea  town  is  celebrated  as 
the  locality  of  P.  dockyard,  which  is  entered  through  a  gateway 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  famous  Common  Hard.    The  old 
dockyard  contains  upwards  of  1 1 5  acres,  upon  which  are  erected 
gigantic  foundries,  workshops,  storehouses,  &c.     It  also  contains 
several  spacious  docks,  together  with  a  steam  and  repairing  basin. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  dockyard  has  been  extended  to  the 
N.E,,  the  ground  necessary  for  such  extension  having  been  mainly 
reclaimed  from  the  mudlands  of  the  harbour,  the  area  of  the 
extension  ground  alone  being  178  acres.     There  are  six  basins, 
each  capable  of  floating  the  largest  ship  ever  yet  built  or  likely 
to  be  built ;  and  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  vast  char- 
acter of  the  works,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  basins  alone  cover 
70  acres.      The  cost  has  been  upwards  of  ;f2, 2 50,000.      The 
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docks  are  unsurpassable  ;  the  whole  of  the  bricks  (many  millions 
in  number)  required  for  the  construction  of  the  massive  walls  of 
the  basins,  together  with  the  numberless  erections  all  over  the 
works,  were  manufactured  by  convict  labour,  with  the  aid  of 
powerful  steam-machinery,  from  clay  excavated  on  the  ground. 
The  erection  of  permanent  storehouses,  workshops,  &c. ,  has  not 
yet  (1878)  been  proceeded  with.     There  is  no  naval  establish- 
ment in  the  world  in  any  way  approaching  this  in  general  extent. 
Between  Portsea  town  and  P.  stands  the  Gun  Wharf,  a  very 
large  depot  for  all  descriptions  of  ordnance  and  war  material. 
There  are  two  armouries  in  this  establishment,  containing  toge- 
ther about  40,000  stand  of  arms,  arranged  somewhat  after  the 
plan  of  those  in  the  Tower  of  London.     In  the  wood  mills  are 
several  machines  invented  by  Brunei,  capable,  with  the  aid  of 
four  workmen,  of  making  annually  150,000  blocks.     The  en- 
trance to  the  docks  is  80  feet  wide,  and  27  feet  deep  at  low 
water.     The  shipbuilding  slips  cover  15  acres,  and  the  'steam- 
basin,'  for  the  repair  of  ships*  machinery,  is  900  feet  by  400,  and 
has  26  feet  of  water  at  spring  tide.     The  trade  of  P.  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  its  dockyard.     It  has,  however,  extensive  brew- 
eries; while  coals,  com,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  imported.    In  1876 
there  entered  the  harbour  1947  vessels  of  190,978  tons,  and 
cleared   11 72  of  54,849  tons.     The  gross  amount  of  customs 
revenue  received  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  ^^25,770,  and 
the  total  value  of  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise 
was  /^343,I73.     In  1877,  311  vessels  of  20,170  tons  belonged 
to  the  port,  besides  189  fishing-boats.     P.  has  a  constituency 
of  15,409,   and  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.      Pop. 
(1871)    112,954;  estimated  pop.  (1878)    129,461.      P.   was  a 
naval  station  in  the  reign  of  King  John.      Burned  by  the 
French    in    the    reign    of   Richard    II.,    it  was  fortified    by 
Edward   IV.  and  Henry  VIII.,  being  already,  in  the  reiga 
of   the    latter,    the    chief   station    of  the    English  fleet.      Its 
defences  were  greatly  extended  under  Charles  II.,  William  III., 
and  George  III.,  and  are  now  believed  to  be  impr^nable. 

Ports'moutll  (i),  a  city  of  Ohio,  U.S.,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Scioto  River  with  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  S.  terminus  of 
the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  is  the  place  of  export  for  the  mineral 
regions  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  It  has  twelve  churches,  an 
opera-house,  six  banks,  three  foundries,  besides  numerous  fac- 
tories, and  three  newspapers.  Pop.  (1870)  10,592. — P.  (2),  a 
city  and  port  of  Virginia,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Elizabeth  River, 
opposite  Norfolk  (q.  v.),  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferry, 
has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  navy-yard,  dry-dock,  and  naval  hospital.  Lines  of 
steamers  sail  from  here  to  the  principal  Atlantic  seaports.  P. 
contains  thirteen  churches,  a  court-house,  scientific  academy, 
and  a  daily  newspaper.  The  exports  include  cotton,  oak  staves, 
naval  stores,  and  pig  iron.  Pop.  (1870)  10,492. — P.  (3),  a  city 
and  port  of  entry  of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.,  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  3^  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It 
contains  two  libraries  of  about  14,000  vols.,  ten  churches,  two 
breweries,  several  weaving  establishments,  two  daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  The  United  States  Navy- Yard,  situated 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  is  built  upon  two  iskuids  lying  on  the 
Kittery  side  of  the  river,  and  comprises  170  acres.  P.  is  the 
only  seaport  of  New  Hampshire.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Uie  United  States,  having  a  depth  of  40  feet  at  the  entrance 
at  low  tide,  and  never  freezing.  Shipbuilding  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry, and  many  celebrated  war-vessels  have  been  constructed 
here.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  the  English  in  1623. 
Pop.  (1870)  92 1 1. 

Port'ugal,  the  most  westerly  European  kingdom,  is  ph5rsically 
one  with  Spain,  occupying  the  Atlantic  margin  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  in  lat.  36**  57' — 42'  8',  and  long.  6"  12' — 9*  32'.  It  is 
surrounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Spain,  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and,  with  an  average  breadth  of  only  100  miles,  it 
has  a  length  from  N.  to  S.  of  370  miles.  The  coast,  500  miles 
long  (100  miles  facing  the  S.),  is  little  indented,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  flat  and  either  marshy  or  sandy ;  but  in  some  places,  as 
between  the  capes  Roca  and  Mondego,  it  rises  in  a  bold  nigged 
line  of  cliff's.  The  chief  headlands  are  Cape  Carboeyra,  Capes 
Roca  and  Espichel,  on  either  side  of  the  Tagus  estuaiv,  Cape  de 
Sao  Vincente,  forming  the  S.W.  angle  of  P.,  and  in  the  extreme 
S.  Cape  de  Santa  Maria.  Nearly  all  the  harbours  have  bars,  and 
with  a  breeze  from  the  sea  a  terrible  surf  breaks  along  the  whole 
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ooast*]ine.    The  following  table  is  from  the  Annuario  Estatistico 
da  Rtmo  <U  P.  (LUbon,  1877)  :— 


I 


I 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Pop.  (1875). 

Chief  Towns. 

Minbo,  Entre  Oouro  e, 
Trma-oB^Montea, .    .    . 
Betn(AlUaiidBaixa), 
EstremadurAi      .    .    . 
Alcmtejo, 

3094 

m 

998a 
2730 

967,578 

378.349 
«.3«4.684 

855»35« 
345>394 
1911754 

Oporto. 

Bragan9a. 

Coimbfii. 

Lissbao. 

Evora. 

Faro. 

35ia64 

4,047,110 

Physical  AspeeL — ^The  surface  of  P.  is  in  great  part  mountain* 
Otis,  the  scenery  combining  highland  grandeur  of  form  with  the 
bright  subtle  colours  of  a  southern  clime.    Many  irregular  offsets 
of  Uie  Cantabrian  ranee  enter  the  northern  provinces,  and  one  of 
these,  the  Seira  de  Akoba,  taking  a  S.  and  then  a  W.  direction, 
extends  through  Beiia,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Mondego.    (The 
Portuguese  serra^  Sp.  sierrOy  is  not  the  Lat.  serra,  *  a  saw,'  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  but  the  Arabic  iehrah^  the  same  as  Sahara, 
meaning  ' uncultivated  tract')    Another  range  of  greater  eleva« 
tion  and  extent  traverses  Beira  and  Estremadura,  and  ends  near 
Lisbon  in  the  Cabo  de  la  Roca.    It  bears  in  Beira  the  name  of 
Sem  de  Estrella,  and  in  Estremadura  receives  several  names, 
the  main  range  being  called  the  Serra  de  Junto.    The  Serra 
de  Estrelia  is  the  highest  range  in  P.,  having  an  elevation  of 
7524  feet.     As  the  range  approaches  the  sea,  it  forms  a  series  of 
ndges,  running  E.  and  w.,  and  occupying  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  Tagus  to  30  miles  N.  of  Lisbon.    Behind 
Lisbon  rises  Cintra,  the  summer  retreat  of  the  wealthy  Portuguese 
and  of  the  Exislish  residents.    To  the  N.  of  Cintra  stretches 
the  broken  hilly  plateau  across  which  Wellington  drew  the 
famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras^  that  saved  Lisbon  from  the  French 
in  iSia     In  the  S.,  a  range  known  partly  as  the  Serra  de  Cal- 
dcrio^  and  oartly  as  the  Serra  de  ^foncnique,  crosses  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  separates  Algarve  from  Alemtejo,  terminating  in 
the  Cape  de  S.  Vincente.     It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Spanish 
Sierra  Morena,  from  which  it  is  sepwrated  only  by  the  narrow 
▼alley  of  the  Guadiana.     Of  the  valleys  the  largest  is  the  basin 
of  the  Mondego,  between  the  Serra  de  Alcoba  and  Serra  de 
Estrelia.     Fine  valleys  of  lesser  extent  are  those  of  the  Lima 
and  Cavado  in  Entre  Douro  e  Minho^  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  Vouea  in  Beira.    The  most  extensive  plain  in  P.  is  the 
Campo  &  Ourique^  in  Alemtejo.    AU  the  great  rivers  of  P.,  the 
Douro,  Tagtts,  and  Guadiana,  have  a  Spanish  source.    In  the 
extreme  N.  the  Minho  (q.  v.)  separates  the  province  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho  from  Pontevedra  in  Galicia.    The  Douro  (q.  v.) 
6nt  forms  part  of  the  Spanish  frontier  line,  and  then  the 
boimdary  between  the  two  most  northerly  provinces  and  the 
province  of  Beira.    In  P.  the  Tagus  (q.  v.)  has  a  course  first  due 
W.  and  then  S.W.,  and  before  reaching  Lisbon  expands  into  a 
magnificent  and  nearly  land-locked  ha^ur.    Along  its  banks, 
fiom  Lisbon  to  Abrsntes,  where  navigation  ceases,  there  u  a  sue* 
cession  of  luxuriant  gardens  and  vineyards.   Entering  from  Spain 
near  Badajoz,  the  Guadiana  (q.  v.)  flows  in  a  southerly  direction, 
partly  in  P.  and  partly  on  the  boundaiv.  The  Mondego  (in  Beira), 
the  hugest  pureiv  Portuguese  river,  although  only  100  miles  Ions, 
is  subject  to  terrible  inundations.   The  rivers,  indeed,  are  all  liable 
to  flooding^  and  the  freshets  on  the  Douro  have  been  known  to 
false  the  level  of  the  water  at  Oporto  20  or  even  30  feet  in  six 
hoQiB.    Of  the  minor  rivers,  the  chief  are  the  deep  and  rapid 
Lexere,  that  joins  the  Tagus  below  Abrantes,  and  the  Sado  or 
Sadio  which  waters  the  Campo  de  Ourique.    Near  Aveiro  in 
Beiia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Setuval,  are  extensive  salt-marshes. 
G€otagy  and  Climate, — ^The  base  of  the  mountain  chains  is 
formed  of  granite  and  other  eruptive  rocks.     Granite  appears  in 
the  loftypeaks  of  the  Serras  de  Estrelia  and  Monchique,  and  the 
town  of  Oporto  stands  on  a  mass  of  this  rock  some  five  miles  wide. 
Farther  to  the  E.  syenite  takes  the  place  of  granite.    The  flanks 
of  the  Sena  de  Estrelia  are  covered  with  strata  of  clay-slates 
and  mica-schists.    Clay-slates  overlie  the  whole  district  of  the 
Qppcr  Douro,  where  aU  the  fine  port  wine  is  produced,  the  line 
of  lunction  with  the  granite  markmg  the  limits  within  which  are 
cnltivated  the  finer  qualities  of  the  wine.    About  12  miles  E. 
of  Oporto  and  near  Volongo,  a  hard,  dark-coloured  slate  of  the 
finest  quality   is   quarried  extensively.     In  the  same  locality 
several  beds  of  anthracite  have  been  long  wrought  at  various 
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Soints  for  the  market  of  Oporto.  Throughout  P.  there  is  great 
iversity  of  climate,  but  tne  dry,  oppressive  heats  of  Central 
Spain  are  unknown.  Atlantic  rains  abundantly  fertilise  the  country, 
especially  from  October  to  April.  The  mean  temperature  at  Lis« 
bon  is  61*  F.  Snow  falls  heavily  on  the  mountains  of  the  two  north- 
em  provinces,  but  in  the  S.  winter  is  seldom  accompanied  by 
snow,  and  the  summers  are  hot  and  long.  In  the  lowlands  of  the 
S.  spring  begins  in  January  and  harvest  is  over  by  midsummer. 
Soil  and  ProdtuHons. — The  soil  is  in  great  part  highly  prx)- 
ductive,  but  agriculture  is  still  conducted  in  a  manner  at  once 
indolent  and  primitive.  The  lowlands  produce  rice,  and  in  the 
more  elevated  districts  are  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize, 
hemp,  and  flax.  Fruits  are  exported,  the  centxal  and  southern 
provinces  producing  abundantly  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds, 
&C.  The  staple  product  of  P.  is  the  celebrated  rich,  red,  port 
wine,  so  called  from  being  shipped  at  Oporto.  Next  to  it  comes 
the  olive,  which  is  grown  extensively  in  the  S.,  but  the  oil  is  not 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  oak  prevails  among  the  trees  of  the 
N.,  the  chestnut  among  those  ot  the  centre,  and  among  those  of 
the  S.  the  cork,  date,  and  American  aloe.  In  the  two  northern 
provinces  are  reared  the  finest  cattle,  while  Beira  is  noted  for  its 
horses,  and  Alemtejo  for  its  sheep.  Oxen  are  employed  for 
draught,  and  the  beasts  of  burden  are  chiefly  asses  and  mules. 
In  the  highlands  are  reared  large  herds  of  goats  and  swine.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish,  and  the  southern  province  of  Algarve  has 
extensive  fisheries  of  pilchards,  tunny,  and  anchovy.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  P.  is  considerable,  but  there  is  little  mining  enterprise. 
Salt,  the  only  mineral  exported,  is  evaporated  largely  in  the  coast 
marshes,  and  is  specially  prized  in  England  in  ship  victualling, 
for  which  use  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  its  superior  hardness. 

Industries^  Commerce^  6rv. — The  chief,  almost  the  only,  indus- 
trial centres,  are  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  in  both  places  trade 
predominates  greatly  over  manufacture.  The  industriid  products 
of  P.  are  mainly  gold  and  silver  ware,  silks,  woollens,  cottons, 
linens,  pottery,  tobacco,  gloves,  paper,  and  chemicals.  P.  has 
not  a  smgle  canal,  and  it  is  only  in  the  present  century  that  a 
carriage-road  has  been  completed  between  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 
Now,  however,  railways  connect  the  principal  towns,  and  in 
1877  the  total  length  of  lines  completed  throughout  P.  was  1559 
miles.  In  1874  the  exports — wine,  oil,  cork,  oranges,  lemons, 
pyrites,  and  wool — amounted  to  ;f  5,250,000,  and  the  imports — 
textiles,  3ram,  metals,  leather,  cattle,  cereals,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce—to ;f  6,494,00a  In  1877  as  much  as  7,721,028  gallons  of 
port  wine  were  shipped  to  England  from  Oporto,  the  greatest 

Siantitv  exported  since  1801.  England  receives  some  seven- 
evenths  of^all  exported  wine.  The  cotton  goods  imported  from 
Great  Britain  in  1876  amounted  to  ;f  940, 191,  woollen  fabrics 
to  ;£'i  52,644,  wrought  and  un wrought  iron  to  ;f  245,269.  The 
value  of  the  total  exports  to  Great  Britain  (1876)  was  i^3i  361,07 1, 
and  of  the  imports  tnence,  ;f2,23 1,191. 

Government^  Law^  and  Finance, — ^The  government  is  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  hereditary  in  both  male  and  female  lines, 
and  is  based  on  the  Carta  de  Ley  of  1826.  The  Cortes  Cares ^ 
or  representative  assembly,  consists  of  a  chamber  of  peers  and 
a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  Camara  dos  Pares  is  composed  of 
about  100  members,  nominated  by  the  king  for  life.  The 
Camara  dos  Desptttados  is  popularly  elected,  and  comprised  108 
members  in  1869.  The  king  is  aided  by  a  cabinet  of  five  minis- 
ters, and  bv  a  council  of  eleven  members  chosen  for  life.  The 
deputies  (elected  directly  by  all  citizens  with  an  income  of  ;f  22) 
must  have  an  income  of  ^89,  unless  they  belong  to  any  of  the 
learned  professions^  in  which  case  all  such  conditions  are  set 
aside.  The  Titulados  are  the  titled  classes,  or  higher  nobility. 
On  account  of  the  poverty  of  a  great  number  of  the  Fidalgos  or 
provincial  aristocracy,  a  law  was  passed  in  1864  by  which  trans- 
mission of  the  dignity  became  dependent  on  an  academical 
d^ree  and  an  income  of  £^oq.  There  are  1 10  courts  of  jus- 
tice, five  courts  of  appeal  (RelacSes)^  and  a  supreme  court  at  Lis- 
bon. The  Alfonsine  Code  of  the  5th  c,  and  the  code  of  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain  {Codigo  Filippino)^  are  still  in  use,  except  in  com- 
mercial cases.  Trial  by  jury  is  adopted  in  some  suits.  In  1877-78 
the  budget  gives  the  national  income  at  25,262,124  mUreis 
(I  milrels  a  4s.  7d.),  and  the  expenditure  at  26,424,685  milreis. 
The  public  debt  amounted  to  ;C79,o6i,78o  on  the  30th  June  1876. 
A  budget  without  a  deficit  has  been  unknown  in  P.  for  nearly 
half-a-centuxy.  The  debt,  which  includes  foreign  loans  to  the 
amount  of  ^  30, 188, 700,  bore  ^2, 250, 768  of  interest  in  the 
financial  year  1875-76.    The  bucket  of  the  colonies  (not  in- 
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eluded  in  the  above)  gave  the  receipts  at  2,027,154  milreis,  and 
the  expenditure  at  1,930,164  in  1875-76. 

Army  attd  Navy. — The  fundamental  military  law  of  1864  was 
supplemented  by  an  act  of  26th  April  1877.  The  army  is  raised 
partly  by  conscription,  and  the  period  of  service  is  eight  years, 
of  which  three  are  in  reserve.  On  August  31,  1877,  the  effec- 
tive army  comprised  167 1  officers  and  34,062  men,  and  4210 
horses  and  mules.  It  can  be  raised  on  a  war  footing  to  74,141 
men  and  2649  officers.  In  1875  ^^  army  of  the  colonies  (do 
uUramar)  was  7845  strong.  The  fleet  in  1877  comprised  27 
steamers  of  4255  horse-power,  with  144  guns ;  and  12  sailing 
vessels  with  36  guns.  The  largest  vessel,  the  Vasca  da  Gama^ 
was  launched  on  the  Thames  in  1876,  and  is  a  'ramming'  cor- 
vette of  450  horse-power,  clad  in  lo-inch  armour,  and  carrying 
two  1 8- ton  guns.  The  coast  and  frontier  are  guarded  by  55 
fortresses,  most  of  which,  however,  are  mere  castles. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  religion  of  P.  is  Roman  Catho- 
licism, and  the  Church  is  governed  by  the  Cardinal  Patriarch  of 
Lisbon,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  (primate  of  the  kingdom),  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Evora,  and  14  bishops.  Some  18,000  clergy 
hold  cures.  The  convents  were  suppressed  in  1834,  and  the 
revenues  and  buildings  were  appropriated  by  the  State.  The 
property  confiscated  comprised  632  monasteries,  118  nunneries, 
and  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  a  million  sterling,  which  was 
applied  to  the  national  debt.  There  are  Protestant  chapels  in 
Lisbon  and  Oporto.  Education,  which  is  in  a  very  backward 
state,  has  been  recently  receiving  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
State.  The  system,  as  reorganised  in  1836,  was  modified  by  a 
law  of  1875.  There  are  now  two  classes  of  elementary  schools, 
only  one  class  being  free.  In  1869  there  were  2359  elementary 
schools,  with  117,305  pupils  on  the  rolls,  but  of  these  only 
62,937  were  in  attendance.  In  1869  the  Lyceums  or  secondary 
schools,  21  in  number,  had  3744  pupils.  There  are  6  normal 
schools  (one  for  females),  19  theological  seminaries,  3  medico- 
surgical  schools,  2  fine-art  academies,  a  music  conservatoire,  a 
military  college,  &c.  The  only  university,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  was  originally  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1290,  and  was 
finally  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1537.  It  has  46  professors  and 
some  900  students.  Education  is  controlled  by  a  supreme  coun- 
cil, which  has  as  president  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  as 
vice-president  the  Rector  of  the  University.  The  grant  for  edu- 
cation was  870,683  milreis  in  1878. 

Ethnology. — The  Portuguese  are  mainly  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Iberia.  Thick-set  and  light- 
complexioned,  they  differ  no  less  in  appearance  than  in  language 
from  the  swart,  stately  Spaniard,  whom  they  resemble  so  closely 
in  the  love  of  ceremony  and  display,  in  dignified  suavity  of  man- 
ner, and  confirmed  indolence  of  life.  As  a  rule,  the  people,  urban 
as  well  as  rural,  are  dirty,  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  but  the 
p>easants  of  the  uplands  are  distinguished  by  suj>eiior  vigour  and 
self-reliance.  In  the  S.  a  large  infusion  of  Arab  blood  shows  itself 
in  the  tall,  lithe  figure,  and  dusky,  well-cut  face.  Music  is  the 
only  fine  art  in  which  excellence  is  attained  by  the  Portuguese. 

Colonies. —TYiQ  foreign  possessions,  according  to  the  Diario 
for  1877,  had  an  estimated  area  of  709,469  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop. 
of  3,201,833.  In  Africa  these  include  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
Biss^o,  Cacho,  and  Bolama  (in  Senegambia),  Princes  and  St. 
Thomas  Islands,  Lower  Guinea  (from  Loango  to  Benguela), 
Mozambique,  Sofala,  &c. ;  in  Asia^  Goa,  Salcete,  Bardez,  Da- 
mao.  Din,  Timor,  and  Cambing  (Indian  Archipelago),  and 
Macao  in  China.  In  terms  of  a  law  of  1858,  domestic  slavery 
ceased  in  the  colonies  on  29th  April  1878. 

History. — The  name  P.  is  a  corrupted  form  of  that  of  the  hill 
fort,  Portiis  Cale  (Portugale)^  which  stood  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Douro,  and  is  now  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Oporto  (*  the  harbour'). 
A  place  of  thriving  trade  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans, 
who  named  it  Partus^  '  the  harbour '  was  the  key  of  the  Christian 
position  during  the  long  occupation  of  the  south  by  the  Moors. 
Limited  at  first  to  the  lower  basin  of  the  Douro,  the  name  P. 
was  gradually  extended  as  the  country  was  recovered  from  the 
Infidels.  A  sketch  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
is  given  in  the  article  Hispania.  The  Carthaginians  under 
Hamilcar  subdued  the  region,  and  were  followed  by  the 
Romans.  Under  Augustus  the  peninsula  was  divided  into  the 
three  provinces  Baetica,  Tarraconensis,  and  Lusitania,  the  last 
comprising  great  part  of  modern  P.,  and  parts  of  Leon  and 
Spanish  Estremadura.  In  the  5th  c  A.D.,  Lusitania,  like  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula,  was  ovcaun  by  the  Visigoths,  and  in  tlie 
loo 


8th  c  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs.    The  resistless  tide  of  Moslem 
invasion  broke  on  reaching  the  precipitous  Asturian  mountains, 
and  a  remnant  of  the  Christian  Visigoths,  who  had  retreated  to 
the  highland  recesses,  maintained  perfect  independence  through- 
out'the  long  period  of  Moorish  dominion,   and  founded  the 
Christian  kingdoms  of  N.  Spain.    The  warlike  Fernando,  king 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  in  the  course  of  marauding  expeditions 
conquered  and  occupied  the  important  city  and  stronghold  of 
Coimbra  in   1064.     His  son  Alonso  IV.  seized  his  brother's 
territory  of  Galicia,    which  included  part   of  the   N.   of   P. 
Meanwhile  the  long  wars  were  attracting  to  the  Christian  courts 
and  camps  of  Spain  the  flower  of  European  chivalry.     Two 
knights  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  Counts  Raymond  and  Henri, 
acquired  the  highest  favour  with  Alonso.     Count  Raymond  re- 
ceived with  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter  the  government  of 
Galicia  and  P.  ;  but  after  a  terrible  defeat  near  Lisbon  in  1095, 
he  was  deemed  too  weak  to  hold  the  outlying  viceroyalty,  which 
was  given  to  Count  Henri,  the  husband  of  Alonso's  natural 
daugliter.     Henri  was  made  governor  of  the  whole  district  be- 
tween Minho  and  Tagus,  and  died  in  1 1 14.     His  queen,  Traeja, 
subsequently  alienated  the  nobles  by  the  favours  showered  on 
her  paramour,  Fernando  Perez,  and  was  displaced  by  her  son, 
Affonso  Henrique,  a  young  prince  of  singular  skill,  valour,  and 
energy.     Affonso  I.  defeated  a  large  Saracen  army  in  the  plain 
of  Ourique,  Alemtejo,  in  1 139,  took  the  great  stronghold  of 
Santarem,  and  with   the  aid   of  a  fleet  of  English,  N.   Ger- 
man, and  Flemish  crusaders,  carried  Lisbon  itsdf  by  siege  in 
1 147.    The  restless  warrior,  crowned  almost  at  every  step  by 
victory,  was  recognised  as  an  independent  sovereign  by  Pope 
Lucius  II.  in  1 144,  and  his  deeds  thrilled  with  admiration  every 
court  in  Europe.     Before  his  death,  in  1185,  he  had  kindled  the 
fire  of  patriotic  loyalty  in  the  nation,  which  his  sword  had 
extended  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     The  Burgundian  dynasty 
founded  by  him  continued  to  rule  P.  till  1580.     The  war  with 
the  Infidels  was  continued  by  Affonso*s  immediate  successors, 
and  Affonso  III.  (died  1279)  was  called  the  Restorer,  on  account 
of  his  reconquest  of  Algarve.     His  son  Dinis,  the  founder  of  the 
university  at  Lisbon  (1290)  and  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  P.  in  the  next 
century.     The  following  reign,  that  of  Affonso  IV.  (1325-57), 
was  taken  up  mainly  with  Castilian  and  Moslem  wars,     redro 
I.,  son  of  Affonso,  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  secret  marriage 
with  Ines  de  Castro,  which  led  to  such  a  tissue  of  crimes.    With 
Fernando  I.,  whose  whole  reign  was  a  struggle  for  the  Cas- 
tilian crown,  the  direct  male  Burgundian  line  became  extinct  in 
1383.      His  daughter,  the  wife  of  Juan  I.  of  Castile,  was  ex- 
cluded, though  lawful  heiress,  on  account  of  the  aversion  of  the 
Portuguese  to  a  connection  with  Castile,  and  the  states  pro- 
claimed a  natural  son  of  Pedro  I.,  Dom  Joao,  king  in  1585. 
Joao    wisely    reformed     the    administration,    transferred    the 
royal  residence  from  Coimbra  to  Lisbon,  and  inaugurated  the 
enterprises  of  foreign   conquest  and  dbcovery,  which   shortly 
raised  P.  over  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.     But  to  his 
third  son,  Henrique  the  Navigator  (q.  v.),  is  P.  chiefly  indebted 
for  thb  suddenly  acquired  pre-eminence.     Stirred  from  boyhood 
with    an    enthusiasm    for  fgeography,   he    gathered    togetlier 
voyagers  and  men  of  science,  and  sent  forth  me  various  expedi- 
tions which  explored  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  discovered  the 
Azores,  Madeiras,  Canaries,   Cape  Verde,  and  other  islands. 
The  prince  bore  the  expense  of  these  expeditions  till  a  national 
interest  was  awakened  in  the  W.  African  trade.     Maritime  dis- 
covery and  colonisation  continued  during  the  reign  of  Affonso  V. 
(died  148 1 ),  and  culminated  during  that  of  Joao  IL,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Portuguese  monarchs.     In  1486-87  Bartholomeo-Diaz 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sailed  along  the  Kafir 
coast  as  far  as  the  Great  Fish  River  in  two  small  vessek  fitted 
out  by  Jo^o.     In  1495  Manoel  succeeded  Joio,  and  in  his  reign 
Vasco  da  Gama  (q.  v.)  made  his  famous  voyage  to  India,  and 
Cabral  discovered  Brazil  (1500).     The  great  navigator  Magal- 
haens,  though  he  entered  the  service  of  Karl  V.,  was  a  Portu- 
guese.    The  cradle  of  discovery  and  home  of  commerce,  P.  at 
this  period  attained  its  greatest  intellectual  eminence.     Its  plate 
and  goldsmith's  work  had  great  artistic  value,  its  Borgondian 
Gothic  style  in  architecture  was  noted  for  nobility  of  proportion 
and  richness  of  tracery,  and,  above  all,  its  glory  had  been  song 
in  the  Lusicuis  of  Camoens.    When  Joio  III  ascended  the  throne 
in  1 52 1,  P.  was  one  of  the  first  kingdoms  in  Europe,  and  Lislxjn 
one  of  the  wealthiest  cities;  but  in  1536  the  Inquisition  was  put 
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in  force  against  the  Jews,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  first  admis- 
sion of  the  Testtits.  The  expulsion  of  the  rich  enterprising  Jews 
was  a  deadly  blow  to  industrial  prosperity,  but  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  nation  was  due  in  a  greater  d^ree  to  the  bigotry  and 
ambition  of  the  Jesuits.  Under  their  iimuence  Jofto's  grandson 
Sebastian,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years,  started  on  a  Quixotic  expe* 
dition  to  Africa  against  the  Infidels,  which  ended  in  the  de^at 
of  the  Portuguese  and  the  loss  of  their  lung  at  Alcazar  in  1578. 
Cardinal  Henrique,  Sebastian's  uncle,  reigned  only  tiU  1580^ 
and  his  death  marks  the  extinction  of  the  old  Burgundian 
line.  The  nation  clung  to  the  hope  that  Sebastian  was 
still  alive  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  and  would  return,  but 
meantime  numerous  aspirants  were  struggling  for  the  throne, 
and  eventually  Philip  II.  of  Spain  annexed  P.  to  his  own  domi- 
nions. P.  was  now  worse  ruled  than  ever,  and  was  burdened 
with  much  of  the  expense  and  misery  of  the  Spanish  wars  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Moreover,  as  a  penalty  of  its 
identification  with  Spain,  it  lost  to  the  Dutch  great  part  of  its 
foreign  possessions.  But  at  last,  after  a  shameful  union  of  60 
years,  P.  regained  its  liberty  by  a  conspiracy  which  placed  Jo&o 
de  Braganfa,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family,  on  the  throne  in 
164a  After  a  war  which  lasted  till  1668,  Spain  ceded  all  claims 
to  P.  by  the  treaty  of  Lisbon.  The  Dutch  also  restored  Brazil 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1683  a  commercial  alliance  was 
entered  into  with  England ;  but  nothing  could  bring  back  |to  P. 
her  old  prosperity.  In  the  reign  of  Jose  I.,  the  minister  Pombal 
(q.  v.)  effected  certain  reforms  and  procured  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1759.  But  P.  lapsed  into  mal-administration  during 
the  reign  of  Maria  Isabella  (1777-89).  In  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  Jofio  VI.  was  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  seize 
the  British  merchandise  in  P.,  and  on  his  refusal  was  declared 
to  have  forfeited  the  throne.  He  solicited  the  protection  of 
England,  and,  setting  sail  vdth  his  family,  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  to  Rio  Janeiro  in  1807.  The  French  occupied 
P.,  out  were  forced  to  withdraw  on  their  defeat  at  Vimiera  by 
the  ^i^lish  and  Portuguese  allies,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
in  i8(w.  Wellington's  defence  of  the  triple  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  against  Marshal  Massena  (1810)  completed  the  deliver- 
ance of  P.  from  Napoleon's  tyranny.  Jo&o  continuing  to  reside 
in  Brazil,  a  revolution  took  place  at  Lisbon  in  1820,  when 
without  bloodshed  a  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  place  of  the 
old  absolute  monarchy.  In  1821  Jo&o  returned,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  land  till  he  had  ratified  the  acts  of  the  Cortes.  Adopting 
a  liberal  policy,  he  accepted  the  constitution,  and  in  1825  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Brazil^  under  his  brother  Dom 
Pedro,  retaining  himself  merely  the  imperial  title.  Joio  was 
succeeded  in  1826  by  Pedro  IV.  (q.  v.),  who  organised  the  state 
and  then  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  Dofia  Maria 
da  Gloria.  In  1828  Miguel  (q.  v.)  the  'absolutist,'  uncle  of 
Do&i  Maria,  usurped  the  throne,  and  plunged  P.  into  three 
years  of  anarchy.  In  February  1832  Dom  Pedro  landed  with  a 
strong  force  (partly  English),  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
Miguel  capitukted,  and  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
Pedro  died  in  1834,  and  DoSa  Maria,  who  had  assumed  royal 
authority,  married  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  in  1836. 
The  disorders  of  her  reign  were  checked,  but  only  for  a  time,  by 
the  armed  intervention  of  the  great  powers  in  1847.  As  a  result 
of  one  of  many  insurrections,  the  Marquis  de  Saidanha,  grand- 
son of  Pombal  (died  in  London  21st  November,  1876),  was 
appointed  minister,  but  the  popular  hero  succumbed  to  court 
innuence.  Maria  died  in  1852  and  her  son  ascended  the  throne 
as  Pedro  V.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1861  his  brother 
became  king  as  Luis  I.  Under  constitutional  government,  P. 
remains  tranquil  and  prosperous.  In  recent  years,  P.  has  taken 
honourable  part  in  the  work  of  African  exploration.  See  the 
historical  works  of  Fortia  D'Orbay  and  Mielle  (10  vols.  1828-29), 
SduUer  (5  vols.  1836-54),  Rebello  da  Silva  (for  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  3  vols.  1860-67),  Bollaert  (19th  c,  1870),  and  Diniz 
(6  vols.  1871) ;  also  Lavaigne,  VEspagne  HUP.  (Par.  1867), 
and  Latottche,  Travels  in  P.  (Lond.  1875). 

Por'tii^eM  Laagruage  and  Literattire.  Portuguese, 
oae  of  the  six  literary  descendants  of  the  Lingua  Romana  Rustiea 
— the  so-called  Romance  Languages  (q.v.) — claims  for  itself 
seniority  in  the  group,  and  boasts  the  title  of  the  '  eldest  daughter 
of  Latin.'  It  is,  however,  only  saved  from  ranking  as  a  dialect 
of  Castilian,  with  which  its  vocabulary  is  almost  identical,  and 
of  which  it  has  been  described  as  a  weakened  and  Contracted 
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form,  by  the  possession  of  certain  grammatical  peculiarities,  the 
most  marked  of  which,  its  power  of  affixing  personal  endings  to 
the  infinitive  (/tfr,  ter-es^  ter;  ier-mas,  ter^cUs^  ter»em\  appears  in 
the  oldest  monuments  of  the  language.  Its  seemingly  archaic 
superlative,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  restoration  of  Sa  de 
Miranda  in  the  i6th  c;  and  similarly  the  large  admixture  of 
French  words,  which  has  misled  Sajrce  into  saying  that 
*  Portuguese  is  more  closely  related  to  French  than  the  inter- 
vening Spanish,'  may  be  ascribed  to  the  numerous  retinue  of 
Henrique  of  Burgundy,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Though 
far  less  mixed  than  Castilian  with  Oriental  elements,  Portuguese, 
according  to  Sousa's  Vestiges  da  Lingua  Aralnca  em  Portugal 
(Lisb.  1789),  contains  no  less  than  270  Arabic  and  Persian 
words.  Some  of  these,  however,  Diez  refers  to  a  Latin  or 
Teutonic  origin  (/^.,  catnisa,  'shirt'),  and  the  remainder  all 
denote  either  sensible  objects  or  scientific  ideas,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  interjection  oxald,  *  would  to  God,'  from  Uie 
Ar.  insehd  Alldh,  So  that  it  seems  that  the  relations  of  Islam 
to  Christianity  were  limited  to  outward  communication,  and 
permitted  none  of  the  closer  intercourse  that  had  existed  between 
Goths  and  Romans.  Among  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Portuguese  are  its  retention  of  the  Latin  y^  as  mfiJho  (Sp.  hijo) 
from  Jilius ;  its  elimination  of  middle  consonants,  as  dir  from 
do/or,  and /at  from  pater^  a  process  also  at  work  in  French ;  its 
assimilation  of  /  to  the  succeeding  consonants,  as  Affonso  for 
Alfonso^  or  change  of  it  to  r,  ss/rasco  Uix  fiasco;  its  rejection  of 
the  gutturals  and  harsh  aspirants  of  Spanish,  and  possession  of 
five  nasal  vowels  (approximately  pronounced  ang^  eng^  ing^  oung, 
oong)  and  of  five  double  consonants,  ch^  Ik^  nA,  pA,  and  rr. 
Bearing  these  differences  in  mind,  a  student  who  is  umiliar  with 
Spanish  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  deciphering  the  meaning 
ot  Portuguese,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Spanish  ver- 
sion of  Luke  XV.  12,  '  Padre,  dame  la  parte  de  la  hacienda  que 
me  toca.  Y  il  reparti6  la  hacienda,'  with  the  Portuguese,  '  Pai, 
dd-me  a  parte  da  fazenda  qua  me  toca.  £  elle  repartio  a 
fazenda.'  Portuguese  is  spoken,  with  certain  dialectic  modifica- 
tions, in  Brazil  and  parts  of  the  £.  Indies  and  Western  Africa ; 
whilst  of  its  home  aialects  the  most  strongly  marked  are  those 
of  Beira  and  Minho.  There  are  English- Portuguese  grammars 
by  Vieyra  (13th  ed.  Lond.  1869),  J.  D.  D'Orsey  (Lond.  1868), 
and  A  Elwes  (Lond.  1877),  and  dictionaries  by  J.  de  Lacerdsi 
(2  vols.  Lisb.  1871)  and  Vieyra  (Par.  1873).  I^^e  first  part  of  i| 
dictionary,  embracing  the  dialects  of  Brazil,  Cape  Verde,  &c.,  and 
to  be  concluded  in  3  vols.,  was  published  at  Lisbon  by  the 
AcademiaPortuguezaon  ist  January  1878.  See  Diez,  Granwuitik 
der  Romanischen  Sprachen  (3d  ed.  3  vols.  Bonn,  1870-71). 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  history  Portuguese  litera- 
ture has  of  necessity  been  closely  associated  with  that  of  Spain. 
Portuguese  poets  have  written  in  Castilian,  and  Spanish  poets 
more  rarely  in  Portuguese,  whilst  for  nearly  a  century  the  lan- 
guage of  the  greater  seemed  likely  wholly  to  supplant  that  of 
the  smaller  country.  Nevertheless  Portuguese  writers  have  been 
strongly  affected  by  other  than  Spanish  influences,  and  have 
successively  taken  tor  their  models  the  literatures  of  Provence, 
of  Italy,  of  France,  England,  and  modem  Europe  generally. 
That  a  native  ballad  poetry  existed  prior  to  the  coming  of 
Henrique  of  Burgundy  is  probable,  though  all  traces  of  such 
have  long  since  disappeared.  He,  fresh  from  the  land  of  the 
Troubadours,  brought  with  him  their  courtly  and  artificial  poetry, 
before  which  the  homely  utterances  of  the  people  would  soon  be 
hushed ;  and  the  earUest  monuments  of  ^Portuguese  literature 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  the  Caneioneiros  or  song-books, 
composed  in  the  Galilean  dialect,  but  plainly  formed  on  a  Pro- 
ven^ad  pattern.  Of  these,  the  most  ancient  is  the  Cancioneiro 
<Vel  ret  Dom  Diniz  (ana  1300,  latest  ed.  1878).  To  a  some- 
what kter  period  belongs  the  Amadis  de  Gaul  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Portuguese  Lobeira,  which,  if  really  written  in  its  author's  native 
speech,  is  the  first  known  prose  composition  in  Portuguese,  and 
also  one  of  the  few  works  that  are  famous  beyond  the  Lusitanian 
frontier.  During  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  muse  of  Por- 
tugal continued  to  dwell  in  courts,  enjoying  the  patronage  of 
^onso  IV.  and  his  half-brother  Pedro,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  Cancioneiro  do  Real  Collegia  dos  Nobres  (ed.  by  Vamhagen, 
Madr.  1849),  <^<^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  o^  ^^  ^^o  Joios.  From  the  scanty 
remains  of  Marcias  el  Enamorado  {circa  1425),  and  from  Resende's 
Cancioneiro  Geral  (edited  by  Kausler,  3  vols.  Stuttg.  1846-52), 
it  seems  that  trifling  lyrics  and  brief  didactic  pieces  formed  the 
staple  productions  of  this  age,  its  chroniclers — Lopez,  Azurara» 
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Pina,  t^c. — being  few  and  far  between.  The  epochs  of  Portugal's 
political  and  liiernry  glory  were  identical.  As  the  a-^e  of  the 
p;reat  EngHdi  navi^nlois  was  also  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and 
l^en  Jon>on,  so  lJ>a  Gama  and  Magalhaens  were  contemporaries  of 
Iknnardin  Ribeyru,  who  restored  the  eclogue  to  modern  poetry 
antl  wrote  prose  romances,  half  pastoral,  half  chivalrous,  entitled 
jMc'iihta  c  A/c\\7  :  of  Sa  de  Miranda  (1495-155S),  author  of 
sonnets,  pastoral.-.,  ]>oelical  epistles,  and  a  couple  of  'erudite' 
comedies;  and  of  Anronio  Fcireira  (q,  v.),  who-e  tragedy,  /juz 
de  Cast}\\  was  only  preceded  by  the  Italian  Trissino's  Sofou- 
isba,  The>e,  with  Caminha,  Bernardes,  and  Cortereal,  formed 
the  Coimbra  school  of  courtly  poetry,  and  drawing  their  inspira- 
tion from  tlie  Italian  writers  of  the  Re na insane.-,  had  little 
influence  on  the  national  mind.  From  the  nation's  self  arose  the 
greatest  poets — Camoens  (q.  v.),  of  whose  Liiyi(his  an  Kngli>h 
verse  titmslation  by  Aubeitin,  more  faidiful  than  Meikle's,  has 
just  been  published  witii  tlic  text  (2  vols.  Loud.  1S7S) ;  and  Gd 
Vicente  (q.  v.),  the  model  of  Caideron  and  Lope  de  \  ega,  to 
read  whose  auf^'s  and  /\irs.:.^  Erasmus  is  said  to  iiave  mastered 
Portuguese.  Had  lie  known  their  contents,  he  would  perhaps 
liave  spared  his  pains,  for  with  their  grole^'jue  juml>Ie  of  \'enus 
and  the  Virgin,  St.  Peter  and  P)acclius,  they  can  liardly  but 
strike  the  foreign  reader  as  ridiculous.  'I'o  the  hrst  half  of  the 
l6th  c.  also  beiongs  the  best  historian— Joao  de  Barros  (q.  v.). 
The  field  of  Alca/ar  1,1578)  i^roved  fatal  alike  to  Portuguese  arms 
and  literature.  Thenccf(.)rih  the  col/i'ler  Ikindarra  might  vainly 
prophesy  the  resurrcc;i()n  of  his  country's  greatness,  or  Bran<,lam 
in  Ids  l-J!\i;iaJa  (1588)  mourn  over  its  decay,  but  most  of  tlieir 
fellow-poets  either  wrote  in  Spanish,  or  gave  themselves  U]i  to 
slavish  imitation  of  the  Cordovan  Gongora  (fj.  v.)  \\\\\\  Ids  eter- 
nal loves  of  Polypliemus  ;  and  the  only  national  productions  were 
Castellobranco's  p/cdantic  Affonsi>  Afruano  (1611),  the  pastorals 
of  Oriente,  Lobo,  and  Tagarro,  a  few  antos  and  tHirt/UcSiS,  and 
the  sermons  of  the  great  Jesuit  missionary  Vieira  (160S-97), 
published  at  Lisbon  (15  vols.  174S).  Even  after  the  revival  of 
political  liberty  Spanish  plays  continued  to  rule  the  Portuguese 
stage,  and  the  works  of  Sou^a  (s'.-e  Earia  y  S'>usa),  Bacella, 
Bahin,  and  the  nun  Violante  do  Ceo  are  stufied  with  that  '  Gon- 
gorism  '  whicli  Andrade  alone  had  wit  and  courage  enough  to 
satnise.  Tlie  adoption  of  French  Classicism  as  a  new  standard  of 
taste  was  inaugurated  by  the  foundation  of  tlie  Academia  Poi  tu- 
gueza  (1741),  and  l)y  Ericeyra's  Hciu  iqiici ia  (1740),  a  wearisome 
epic  based  on  Boileau's  style,  in  which  its  author  sought,  but 
failed,  to  combine  the  beauties  of  Homer,  \'irgd,  Lucan,  Anosto, 
and  Tasso.  Down  to  the  present  century,  Gallomania  continued 
to  be  fostered  by  the  Portuguese  Arcadia,  a  literary  coterie  com- 
prising Gar(;ao,  Diniz,  the  barber  Qiula,  the  lyricist  Nascimento 
(l734-lSi9),andj\L\noel  de  Bocage  (1771-1805),  the  mannerisms 
and  e.xtravagances  of  whose  idylls,  sonnets,  and  epigrams  aie 
redeemed  by  fiery  patriotism  and  passionate  earnestness.  By 
the  Peninsular  War  Portuo-al  was  brought  into  close  contact 
with  England,  and  through  translations  became  acquainted  w  iih 
several  of  our  leading  writers  ;  and  Scott  and  Byron  have  exer- 
cised an  immistakable  inlluence  over  many  of  her  later  poets 
and  novelists.  Tlie  best  known  of  these  are  tlie  dramatist 
Almeida-Garret t  (1799-1834),  a  conqdete  cihtion  of  whose  works 
ap'peared  at  LiVoon  (16  vols.  1S54-55);  Alexandre  Herculano 
(lSio-77), 'luthor  of  religious  and  I'L'htical  poems,  and  of  an  able 
Histona  de  PoriKi^al  (4  vols.  Lisb.  1851);  tlie  lyricist  and 
romance  writer  Pahneirim  (born  1S25),  and  Ferreira,  whose  e]'ic 
D,  Jayini  (Lisb.  1 862)  ranks  high  in  tiie  cstiniaiii:>n  (.)f  his 
countrymen.  In  the  field  of  science  the  most  ccdebraied  writer.-. 
are  Soarcs,  on  medicine  ;  Giraldes,  on  geography  ;  Frcitas,  Da 
Silva,  and  Castro,  on  politics;  and  Goncalves  aird  Ferreiia,  on 
philology.  lUit  the  printing-prcs^-cs  of  to-day  teem  cliietly,  it 
must  be  owned,  with  translatirtns  of  the  worst  French  uuvels, 
with  reprints  of  ancient  myotics,  or  with  religious  and  anti- 
religious  pamphlets  ;  and  their  most  creditable  j^roductions  are 
the  renderings  of  Shakespeare's  I'lays,  on  wdiich  L)oin  Luis,  the 
reigidng  king,  is  at  present  occupied.  See  Sismondi,  LitcrcJure 
of  the  Sciith  of  Eiirofc  (Lng.  trans.  l:)y  Poscoe,  2  vols.  L<;)nd. 
1846) ;  Lo]>es  dc  !VIcndo(,a,  M< nutrias  de  LiLrafiirii  Coutcni' 
poraitta  (Lisb.  1S55)  ;  F.  Wolf,  Frohot  Por!'d:^it\diCfu-y  11  rid 
CataU^nisch^r  ]'olksronia)izt'n  (Vden.  1S56),  and  Stiidicn  ziir 
GeschicJitc  dcr  l\^rtn-^ics'!s<:!un  Nati^ftaLitcratur  (iJcvI.  1S59)  ; 
Francisco  da  Silvn,  Diccionan'o  B:l\'ioxr.jfiai  PortKCiti'z  (7  vols. 
Lisb.  1S5S-62)  ;  Y.  Diez,  i'crcr  tiid  i^-jfd  /\>rtu^iLS!sc/:c  A'littsi 
imd  Hofpociic  (Bonn,  180J)  ;  aiui   the   IlUjrid  Jos   Lstabclcd- 


vicnUn  SiicntijicoSy  Littcrarios  e  Ariisticos  di  Portugal  (vjI.  v. 
Lisb.  iS76>. 

Brazilian  literature,  an  ofishoot  of  the  Portugtiese,  though 
commencing  as  far  back  as  the  i6ih  c.  with  the  poet  PmL'^, 
remained  in  complete  vassalage  to  the  mother  country  down  to 
the  close  of  the  succeedmg  century,  when  the  historical  writings 
of  Iv>cha  Pitta,  and  the  poems  of  Santa-Maria  and  the  bro'hers 
Mattos,  discovered  the  first  germs  of  native  colouring  .and  ir.  im- 
pendent thought.  'I'he  epical  Uruguay  of  De  Gama  11740-951 
and  Ciiraninru  of  Durao  (1737-S4),  describing  the  race-,  of 
America,  denote  the  progress  of  the  movement  to  natsonakry, 
which  gained  an  immense  impulse  from  the  removal  of  Jou?  VL 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1S08),  and  the  elevation  of  Brazil  into  1 
se]:)arate  kingdom.  Since  1822  a  school  of  writers  has  arisen, 
full  of  the  youth  and  ardour  of  a  New  World,  and  striving  sr.c- 
cessi'ully  to  free  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the  OIL 
Conspicuous  among  them  are  Macedo  (born  1820),  novelii>t  ar.i 
playwright ;  Diaz  (1823-64),  of  whose  melodious  Cantos  a  com- 
])lcte  e^iition  appeared  at  Leipzig  {2  vols.  1S65)  ;  Araujo  P'.'rti- 
Alegre  (born  1S06),  author  of  the  epic  Colombo  and  lyrical  />>.?- 
si;'!dfi<7s  :  and  Magelliaes,  whose  epic  Coftjtdcracao  dcs  7i7rt\yr: 
(Kio  de  J'ineiro,  1S57),  presents  a  singular  blending  of  Rom.an- 
tick-m  and  national  feelinij.  The  best 'Brazilian  historians  are 
l)a  Silva  and  \'arnhagen.  See  Wolf,  L:'  Bifsil  Liticraifc'  iBcrrl. 
186^)  ;  and  Da  Silva,  La  Liltcratipc  Portii^aise  \\\\o  de  Janeiro, 
1S06). 

Portulaca  ceae,  or  Portula'ceae,  is  a  natural  order  of  b.erb-s 
or  rarely  small  shrubs,  in  close  affinity  to  the  exten>ive  or^ier 
Cayyoflsyllaccu.  It  consists,  according  to  the  Gcucra  Plantarufn, 
of  125  species,  chiefly  American,  but  some  cosmopolitan.  In 
Britain  it  is  represented  by  the  little  Montia  foutatia,  or  water- 
blinks,  common  in  ditches  and  grassy  swamps.  Besides  I'urs- 
lane  (q.  v.),  they  possess  no  particular  properties  or  uses.  Some, 
however,  are  sufficiently  ornamental  or  botanically  curious  to 
warrant  cultivation,  t\f.,  Chilian  or  Californian  species  of  Ca.dn- 
dri/:id,  C/ay/of:ia  rt'r^im'ia,  from  the  United  States,  &€.  Two 
specitrs  of  C/d/onia  are  gradually  becoming  established  as  weeds 
ill  England,  and  already  find  a  place  in  British  Floras. 

Port  Wine  is  the  produce  of  the  Douro  district  of  Portugik 
and  it  takes  its  name  from  Oporto,  the  place  of  shipment.  Pure 
P.  W.  is  rich  and  full  flavoured,  slightly  astringent,  with  a  pinky 
colour ;  it  requires  some  years  to  mature,  and  with  age  becomes 
tawny — alcoholic  strength,  16  to  20  per  cent.  Till  of  late  years, 
however,  most  of  the  P.  W.  shipped  to  England  was  larceiy 
adulterated  wdth  a  puq^le  compound  called  'jeropiga,'  contam- 
ing  elderberries,  syrup,  and  brandy.  Adventitious  spirit,  in  tlie 
proportion  of  from  3  to  17  gallons  to  the  pipe  of  1 15  gallons,  is 
ad' led  to  all  export  P.  W\,  to  hasten  its  marketable  condition 
by  checking  fermentation,  and  to  promote  keeping  qualities. 
The  vintage  takes  jdace  at  the  close  of  September,  and  extends 
over  a  fortnight.  The  P.  W,  trade  was  established  in  1678. 
For  some  years  thereafter  the  shipment  did  not  exceed  600  pipes ; 
in  1747  it  reached  17,000  pipes,  and  during  the  period  subse- 
quent to  1757,  when  the  trade  first  became  a  monopoly,  the 
average  annual  shipment  was  33,000  pipes.  The  second  mono- 
p(.>li.ring  company  was  abolished  in  1S67,  and  since  then  the 
exports  have  gradually  increased,  culminating  in  60,549  pipes  in 
1875. 

Posaune,  a  reed  organ-stop.  The  pipes  in  connection  with 
the  manuals  are  generally  metal,  8  feet  in  length  ;  those  in  con- 
nection with  the  pedals,  metal  or  wood,  16  or  32  feet  in  lengtii. 
The  tone  is  peculiarly  rich  and  resonant. 

Posei'don  (connected  with  Gr.  /(Vtv,  pontoSt  />o/amcs)  is  in 
Greek  mythology  the  supreme  god  of  the  sea.  He  w.as  a  s<^i\ 
of  Kronos  and  Rhea,  and  a  brother  of  Zeus,  H.ides,  Hem, 
Hestia,  and  Demeter.  From  his  palace  in  the  depths  cf  the 
sea,  near  /Ivgce  in  Euljcca,  he  rode  in  his  chariot  over  the  waves, 
drawn  by  horses  with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden  manes,  and  bear- 


ing a  trident  or  three-pointed  spear,  with  wdiich  he  would  rend 
xluce  earthquakes,  and  raise  or  lull  storms.     A  Life  <  i 


rocks,  produc 

P.  in  German  by  Deetz  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1S76.  In  Honi-ifr 
P.  appears  as  the  equal  of  Zeus  in  dignity,  though  his  inferior  1:1 
power.  He  usually  submits  to  Zeus,  but  resents  his  threats,  an  i 
refuses  to  be  coerced.  He  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Nereus 
as  Phud)us  to  Helios.  P.  was  said  with  the  aid  of  Apollo  to 
have  built  the  walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon,  on  whose  refas:r:i; 
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the  promised  reward,  he  sent  a  sea-monster,  which  was  about  to 
derour  Laomedon's  danghter,  when  it  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
In  the  war  of  Troy  P.  sided  with  the  Greeks,  but  the  Odyssey 
describes  him  as  the  enemy  of  Odysseus,  who  had  blinded  Poly- 
phemai,  his  son  bv  the  nymph  Thoosa.  P.  was  held  to  have 
created  the  hone  m  a  contest  with  Athena  as  to  which  should 
bestow  on  mankind  the  more  useful  gift  He  was  believed  to 
have  tangfat  the  use  of  the  bridle,  and  to  have  originated  horse- 
races. P.  appears  in  numerous  legends.  In  the  struggle  with 
the  giants  he  aided  Zens,  and  pursnmg  Polybotes,  hurled  on  him 
the  Isle  of  Cos.  He  crushed  the  centaurs  under  a  mountain 
in  the  island  of  the  Sirens.  At  first  a  rival  of  Zeus  for  the  hand 
of  Thetis,  be  retired  when  Themis  told  him  that  Thetis'  son 
would  be  greater  than  his  father.  His  worship  extended  over 
Ionia,  Greece,  and  Soathem  Italy;  in  his  honour  horse  and 
chariot  races  were  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  and  near 
Mycale  the  Pan-Ionic  festivaL  P.  is  often  represented  in  groups 
with  his  wife  Amphitrite  (the  mother  of  Triton),  tritons,  nereids, 
dolphins,  &c. 

Po'aen,  a  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  N.  by  Preussen,  W. 
by  Brandenburg,  S.  by  Silesia,  and  £.  by  Russian  Poland. 
Area,  11,126  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  1,606,084.  The  S.  is  a 
coarinuation  of  the  Upper  Silesian  mountain-land,  rising  to  722 
feet,  and  fiom  this  the  bnd  slopes  N.  to  the  valley  of  the  Netze, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Prosna  and  Obra,  is  an  affluent  of  the 
Warthe.  The  greater  part  of  P.  is  well  cultivated,  and  lies  in 
the  level  basin  of  the  navigable  Warthe,  but  lakes  abound, 
there  is  much  marsh  land,  and  455  sq.  miles  are  barren  plain. 
Cattle-breeding  and  agriculture  are  the  main  occupations  of  the 
people,  and  the  principal  products  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
hops,  wood,  wool,  hiaes,  tallow,  honey,  and  wax.  The  indus- 
tries include  weaving,  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture 
of  furs  and  leather.  A  salt  mine  was  opened  at  Wapno  in  1872, 
and  operations  have  recently  been  commenced  on  another  at 
Inowraclaw.  Education  in  P.  is  lower  than  in  any  other  pro- 
vince of  Prussia.  In  1 87 1,  of  303,685  children  bound  to  attend 
school,  only  250,372  actually  did  so.  In  1874  there  were  in  P. 
2294  common  schools,  three  Catholic,  and  as  many  Protestant 
seminaries  for  teachers,  four  first-class  '  Real '  schools,  thirteen 
higher  girls^  schools,  three  '  pro^mnasien,'  and  thirteen  '  gym- 
nasien.'  In  1 87 1  there  were  in  P.  1,009,491  Catholics,  ^11,292 
Protestants,  and  61,892  Jew&  P.  is  a  part  of  the  Catholic  arch- 
Ushopric  of  P.  and  Gnesen,  the  see  of  which  has  remained 
vacant  from  the  deposition  of  Ledochowski  (April  15,  1874). 
P^  originally  a  part  of  Great  Poland,  was  at  the  partitions  of 
Poland  in  1772  and  1773  taken  possession  of  oy  Prussia, 
belonged  1807-18  to  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  in  181 5 
was  restored  to  Prussia  at  the  Vienna  Congress.  From  Uiat 
date,  and  particularly  from  1830,  the  Prussian  Government  has 
ooostantly  striven  to  Germanise  P.  by  encouraeing  German 
immigration,  and  making  German  the  language  of  the  schools. 
In  February  1846  a  rising  was  planned  under  Mieroslawski,  but 
the  attempt  miscarried,  and  many  persons  were  imprisoned. 
These  prisoners  were  set  free  ly  the  Revolution  m  Berlin 
(1848),  alter  which  the  request  ot  the  Poles  that  they  should 
have  a  distinct  national  position  was  nominally  granted.  On 
the  26th  April  P.  was  divided  into  a  Polish  and  a  German  part, 
and  the  latter  was  incorporated  with  the  German  '  Bund.*  This 
partition  being  set  aside  (February  1850),  the  whole  of  P.  was 
tn  1866  included  in  the  North  German  'Bund,'  and  in  1 87 1 
became  a  part  of  the  new  German  Empire.  See  A.  Bock,  Statu 
stu'fui  HanJbuch  der  Provinz  P,  (Posen,  1865),  and  H.  Wutlke, 
Stadtebuch  des  Landes  P,  (Leips.  1864-66). 


(Polish,  Posndn),  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  situated  at  the 
conflncnoe  of  the  Cybina  with  the  Warthe,  102  miles  N.  of 
Brcslan  by  raiL  Among  its  fifteen  Catholic  churches  are  the 
Cathedral  (1775).  ^  the  '  Golden  Chapel'  of  which  are  bronze 
sutncs  by  Ranch  of  Micczvslaw  I.  and  Boleslaw  I.,  and  the 
Maiia  Magdalena  or  Stanislaus*  Church,  175  feet  long  by  98 
broad.  P.  has  also  three  Evangelical  churches,  a  Greek  chapel, 
and  aerecml  synagogues,  two  gymnasia,  a  first-class  *Rcal' 
school,  and  seminaries  for  priests  and  teachers.  The  town- 
boose  (1512-30)  is  a  fine  building  of  Renaissance  style.  Note- 
worthy also  are  the  theatre  and  Raczynski  Palace,  with  a 
public  bbiary  of  2O,Q00  vols.,  and  the  Clovenmient  offices  and 
ar^icptscopflil  palace.    The  fortifications  were  commenced  in 


1828,  and  the  chief  forts  are  named  fVt/da,  Roehus^  and  Winiary 
(the  citadel).  P.  has  a  large  trade  in  com,  and  manufactures 
linens,  woollens,  machinery,  leather,  furniture,  oil,  tolncco, 
brandy,  and  beer.  It  was  made  a  bishop's  see  by  Otto  I.  in 
968,  and  in  1253  became  a  city  of  the  Empire.  Here  Napoleon 
I.  concluded  peace  with  Saxony  (nth  December  1806). 

Poses  Flastiques,  another  name  for  Tableaux  VivanU 
(q.  v.). 

Posili'po,  the  hill  which  bounds  Naples  on  the  W.,  derives 
its  name  from  Pausilypon  (* sans-scua*),  the  villa  of  the  epicure 
Vedius  Pollio,  afterwards  the  property  of  Augustus.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  two  ancient  tunnels  of  unusual  size.  Th& 
first,  which  is  called  the  Grotta  di  P.,  is  upon  the  Strada  di 
Piedigrotta,  is  757  yards  in  length,  21  to  32  feet  in  breadth, 
and  of  a  height  varymg  from  20  to  87  feet  It  is  mentioned  by 
Seneca  and  Petronius,  and  probably  dates  from  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Medieval  superstition  attributed  its  origin  to  magic 
arts  practised  by  the  poet  Virgil,  whose  villa  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  The  second,  situated  on  the  Strada  Nuova  di  P., 
is  known  as  the  Grotto  of  Sejanus.  It  is  hewn  through  the  rock, 
and  is  990  yards  in  length.  The  construction  of  this  turmel 
is  ascribed  by  Strabo  to  M.  Cocceius  Nerva  (B.a  37).  While 
being  recently  cleared  of  rubbish  an  inscription  was  found  to  the 
effect  that  the  tunnel  had  been  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Honorius 
about  400  A.D. 

Positive  Philos'ophy.    See  Comte. 


<^ 


Positive  Prin'tixig  (in  Photography)  is  the  process  pur- 
sued in  multiplying  prints  on  paper  from  a  negative  on  glass. 
Albuminised  paper — the  kind  generally  employed — ^roay  be 
readily  procured  from  any  respectable  dealer;  it  is  rendered 
smooth  and  structureless  on  one  side  by  a  coatmg  of  albumen 
impregiuited  with  chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonium.  The  paper 
is  sensitised  in  the  'dark  room'  by  floating  on  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (60  grains  to  i  ounce  of  water),  by  means  of 
which  a  chloride  of  ulver  surface,  which  blackens  on  exposure 
to  light,  is  obtained.  When  dry,  the  sensitive  paper  is  placed  in 
close  contact  with  the  collodion  side  of  a  negative  in  a  printing 
or  pressure  framt  and  exposed  to  sunlight  The  printing-frame 
is  simply  a  shallow  oblong  box  with  a  plate-glass  front  and  a 
movable  wooden  back,  hinged  across  the  centre,  and  provided 
with  transverse  bars  with  screws  by  which  it  may  be  fastened 
down  closely.  An  image  of  proper  darkness  being  obtained, 
allowing  for  a  reduction  in  the  aepth  of  colour  in  subsequent 
operations,  the  print  is  taken  from  the  frame  and  washed  to 
remove  free  nitrates,  and  it  is  then  toned  to  a  rich  hue  in  a  gold 
salt  bath  (terchloride  of  gold,  i  grain ;  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  4 
grains ;  water,  6  oz. ).  In  this  bath  the  metallic  silver  of  the 
print  is  re{)laced  by  finelv-powdered  gold  of  a  rich  purple  tint. 
The  print  is  next  washed  in  water,  and  is  aftenmards  transferred 
to  the  fixing  bath  (hyposulphate  of  sodium,  4  oz. ;  water,  I  pint),  in 
which  the  unaltered  silver  is  dissolved,  and  after  frequent  washing 
in  water  the  print  is  dried  and  mounted.  Silver  printing,  as  the 
process  just  described  is  called,  has  of  late  years  been  superseded 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  carbon  or  pigment  printing,  by  which 
greater  permanence  is  ensured  (see  Photography),  but  for 
ordinary  photographic  prints  it  is  still  largely  practised.  More 
recently  some  progress  has  been  made  in  platinum  printing,  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  augurs  well  for  the 
employment  in  the  future  of  the  most  stable  metals  in  P.  P. 
Prints  in  platinum  are  obtained  by  washing  the  photographic 
paper  with  chloride  of  platinum  and  ferric  oxalate ;  and  under 
the  action  of  light  the  latter  substance  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous 
state,  with  the  formation  of  a  feeble  image.  The  paoer  is  then 
floated  on  a  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  which  instantly  precioi- 
tates  metallic  platinum  on  the  ferrous  oxalate  image,  with  tne 
efiect  of  intensifying  it  to  a  rich  warm  black  velvety  colour.  The 
print  is  fixed  by  removing  free  ferric  oxalate  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  oxsdic  acid,  which  at  the  same  times  purifies  the  whites, 
and  washing  in  water  concludes  the  process. 

Poss'e  Gomita'tiis,  the  whole  power  or  people  of  the  county, 
which  the  sheriff  mav  summon  to  his  aid  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace,  and  for  the  pursuit  and  seizure  of  felons. 

Posses'sion  (in  Law).  Mere  P.,  without  a  written  title, 
conveys  no  right  to  real  property.  But  the  ownership  of  a 
personal  thing  creates  a  presumption  of  right,  which  any  other 
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claimant  will  require  to  overturn,  by  proving  that  the  article 
was  once  his,  and  showing  how  he  came  to  lose  P.  Hence, 
when  an  article  whose  ownership  is  in  dispute  has  been  taken 
from  the  holder  by  force  or  fraud,  the  judge  will  order  it  to  be 
restored  before  entering  on  the  question  of  right.  Any  one 
trying  to  get  P.  by  force  may  be  opposed  by  force  ;  but  when 
P.  is  lost  by  force  or  fraud,  the  original  holder  must  reclaim 
judicially.  See  Immemorial  Usage,  Prescription,  Limi- 
tations, Statute  of. 

Post  Cap'tain  (in  the  British  navy),  a  title  now  disused,  but 
formerly  applied  to  a  captain  properly  so  called,  as  distinguished 
from  a  commander,  frequently  called  captain  by  courtesy. 

Post'em  (Old  Fr.  posterne^  now  written  pdteme;  Low  Lat. 
posiemaj  posUrula^  from pos/,  'behind  '),  a  small  door  affording 
private  entrance  or  egress  at  the  back  of  an  enclosed  building. 
In  fortification,  the  P.  is  the  vaulted  passage,  closed  by  a  gate, 
from  the  ditch  to  the  interior  of  a  fortified  place. 

P08t'-Hom,  a  wind  instrument  formed  by  a  simple  metal 
tube. 

Post'ing^,  travelling  along  the  public  road  with  hired  horses, 
either  with  or  without  carriages.  As  a  means  of  conveyance, 
P.  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  stage-coaches  and  rail- 
ways. On  the  Continent  of  Europe  P.  is  generally  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly.     See  Post  Office. 

Postique'  (Fr.  posHche^  *  superadded,'  Ital.  posticcio^  appos- 
ticciOf  from  Lat.  appositum^  *  placed  beside'),  in  sculpture,  an 
ornament  superadded  after  the  completion  of  the  originsil  design. 

Post  Nuptial  Con'tract  is  a  pecuniary  settlement  between 
husband  and  wife  after  marriage.  It  is  effectual  if  the  husband 
be  solvent  at  the  time  ;  but  it  is  ineffectual  against  creditors  at 
the  date  when  the  contract  is  made. 

Post  OVit  Bond  is  a  bond  over  a  reversionary  interest  in 
consideration  of  an  immediate  advance  of  money.  The  bond  is 
valid  imless  fraudulent.     See  Hand. 

Post  0£rice,a  place  for  the  transaction  of  postal  business,  such 
as  the  receiving  and  distribution  of  letters,  newspapers,  and  book- 
packets  ;  and  sometimes  also  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams, 
frantingofmoney-orders,  and  bankingof  savings  with  Government, 
n  a  larger  sense,  the  P.  O.  is  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  transaction  of  its  business  is  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  undertaking  which  has  ever  been 
carried  on  by  the  State.  In  its  present  position,  it  is  emphati- 
cally a  19th  c.  institution,  a  product  of  the  age  of  steam,  elec- 
tricity, and  scientific  invention,  and  in  the  last  hundred  years  the 
postal  system  has  made  greater  strides  than  in  all  its  history  since 
the  days  of  Caesar.  The  name  post  ( Lat.  positum^  *  placed  *)  arises 
from  the  posts  placed  along  the  public  roads  in  ancient  states,  at 
whichmounted  couriers  were  in  readiness  to  convey  imperial  edicts 
from  hand  to  hand.  Such  posts  were  known  in  the  Persian  and  As- 
syrian monarchies.  Communication  between  ancient  Rome  and 
its  conquered  provinces  was  kept  up  by  posts,  fixed  at  short 
distances  along  the  leading  highways ;  a  larger  post,  with  full 
equipments  and  guards,  marking  the  termination  of  each  day's 
journey.  A  similar  system  is  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  having 
existed  on  a  gigantic  and  elaborate  scale  in  China  in  the  14th  c. , 
and  that  more  primitive  nations  have  found  posts  a  necessity  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  invaders  of  Peru  in  1527 
discovered  a  regular  organisation  of  the  kind  along  the  great 
road  from  Quito  to  Cuzco.  With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
posts  in  Europe  fell  into  disuse.  Karl  the  Great  made  a  temporary 
establishment  of  stations  for  couriers  about  807,  which  was  not 
revived  in  France  until,  in  1464,  Louis  XI.  organised  a  system  of 
mounted  posts,  4  leagues  apart,  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  of 
state  and  public  despatches.  Private  letters  in  those  davs  were 
sent  by  s(>ecial  messengers,  and  no  national  arrangements  for  their 
transmission  were  made  in  France  till  1524.  The  University  of 
Paris  formed  in  the  13th  c,  and  continued  for  400  years,  a  special 
corps  of  messengers  for  its  teachers  and  students,  and  many  of 
the  large  educational  and  conmiercial  institutions  of  Europe  fol- 
lowed Its  example.  A  regular  system  of  posts  was  established 
between  the  Hanse  towns  in  the  13th  c.  In  15 16  Franz  von 
Thurm  und  Taxis  instituted  communication  between  the  extre- 
mities of  Karl  V.'s  dominions,  and  the  successors  of  his  house, 
extendmg  his  system  all  over  Germany,  acquired  a  monopoly  of 
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the  posts  in  that  country  which  they  retained  till  1806.     In 
England  the  state-messengers  were  anciently  called  nuncii,  and 
some  posts  for  their  accommodation  were  in  existence  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  King  John.     Edward  IV.  organised  a  S3rstem  of 
relays  between  England  and  Scotland,  to  convey  the  news  of  his 
wars,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary  expedient     Under  Henry 
VIII.,  Brian  Tuke  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  office  of 
Master  of  the  Postes,  his  duties  being  the  adequate  furnishing  of 
post-horses.   A  complete  organisation  of  the  postal  system  was  not 
made  until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who  extended  the  sphere  of  the 
postmaster's    home   labours,  and  also  appointed  a  postmaster 
for  foreign  parts.     A  post  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  to 
make  the  double  journey  in  six  days,  was  started  in  1635,  ^^^ 
postmasters  on  the  route  being  bound  to  supply  horses  at  2^d-  a 
mile.     In  1649  Edward  Prideaux,  the  Attorney- General  for  the 
Commonwealth,  established  a  P.  O.,  with  arrangements  for  the 
weekly  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The 
rates  tor  a  single  sheet  were  fixed  about  that  time  at  2d.  for  So 
miles,  4d.  for  from  80  to  140  miles,  6d.  for  above  140  miles, 
and  8d.  for  letters  for  the  Borders  and  Scotland.     In  1656  they 
were  altered  to  rates  ranging  from  2d.  for  7  miles  to  I4d.  for 
more  than  300  miles,  and  although  150  Acts  relative  to  postal 
affairs  were  passed  in  the  interim,  these  charges  were  not  mate- 
rially changed  till  1838.     Government  officials  and  members  of 
Parliament  had  their  letters  franked,  a  privilege  which  was  much 
abused.     A  post  set  up  in  London  in  1685  for  delivery  of  letters 
in  the  metropolis  at  id.  each,  first  as  a  private  speculation,  was 
subsequently  taken  on   hand   by  Government,  and  continued 
separate  from  the  General  P.  O.  till  1 854.    A  P.  O.  for  Scotland 
was  established  in  1695,  and  a  penny  post  for  Edinburgh  in  1 766. 
In  1 710  the  postal  service  of  the  British  Empire  was  consolidated, 
and  branches  of  the  General  P.  O.  in  London  were  formed  at 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  New  York.    Until  1784  the  convejrance 
of  letters  through  the  post  was  often  sluggish  and  unsafe.     Post- 
boys lazily  plodded  along  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
robbery  of  the  mails  was  alarmingly  frequent     Consequently  the 
public  frequently  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  private 
carriers  and  coaches,  particularly  when  letters  were  pressing,  or 
when  they  contained  valuables.     This  system  was  remedied  on 
the  recommendation  of  John  Palmer,  who,  when  a  theatrical 
manager  at  Bath,  urged  the  employment  by  the  P.  O.  of  well- 
protected  mail  coaches.     His  plan  was  adopted  by  Government ; 
the  first  mail  coach  ran  between  London  and  Bristol  on  August 
24,  1784,  and  Palmer  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  P.  C,  in 
which  he  proved  himself  a  valuable  and  efficient  organiser.     To 
his  efforts  the  increase  of  revenue  of  the  P.  O.  from  ;f  150,000 
in  1784  to  ;i'l,6oo,ooo  in  181 5  (at  about  which  figure  it  remained 
for  twenty  years)  was  mainly  due.     But  by  far  the  greatest  postal 
reform  is  due  to  Rowland  Hill  (q.  v.),  whose  scheme  of  a  uni- 
formity of  tariff  for  all  distances  m  the  United  Kingdom  wa^ 
undertaken  by  Government  under  his  care  in  1840,  the  inlan<l 
postage  rate  for  a  single  half  ounce  being  fixed,  after  an  experi- 
mental charge  of  4d.,  at  id.  as  advocated  by  him.     His  reforms 
also  included  the  abolition  of  franking,  with  the  exception  of  peti- 
tions to  Parliament,  and  prepayment  by  stamps,  a  double  payment 
being  levied  on  the  delivery  of  unpaid  letters.     Penny  postage 
gave  an  immense  impetus  to  trade,  and  enormously  increased  the 
conveniences  of  private  correspondence.     The  anticipated  tem- 
porary falling  off  of  the  revenue  soon  disappeared,  and  the  P.  O. 
became  a  substantial  source  of  income  to  the  nation,  while  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scheme  of  Rowland  Hill  has  also  in  Ji> 
rectly  increased  the  revenue  to  a  great  extent.     In  the  hist  forty 
years  the  development  of  the  postal  system  has  been  marvellou-, 
and  this  country  has  taken  the  lead  in  all  important  posial  im- 
provements.    In  1838  the  Money-Order  Office  became  an  ofEcial 
department  of  the  P.  O.     For  about  forty  years  previouUy   a 
money-order  business  had  been  carried  on  by  P.  O.  of&cials  as  a 
private  speculation,  but  in  addition  to  the  high  commissions  levied 
(8d.  per  pound),  a  stamp  duty  of  is.  was  imposed  if  the  ordex 
was  above  £2^  and  letters  containing  money -orders  were  charged. 
double    postage.     These  burdens  were  removed  on  the  trans* 
ference  of  the  business  to  Government,  and  the  commissions  on. 
orders  were  substantially  reduced.     The  introduction  of  the  rail- 
way system  prodigiously  accelerated  the  speed  and  aided  the 
regularity  of  postal  transmissions  in  this  country,  while  the  con- 
tracts entered  into  between  Mr.  Cunard  and  other  great  ship- 
owners for  the  conveyance  of  foreign  mails  produced  most  bene- 
ficial results,  so   that  now  there  is  communication  with  cvcrv 
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portion  of  the  habitable  ^lobe  by  swift  mail  steamers.  Postage 
stamps  were  introduced  m  1840,  the  system  being  adopted  in 
1848  by  France,  and  in  course  of  time  by  all  European  coimtries. 
In  1840  the  system  of  sorting  letters  in  railways  and  steamers  as 
an  economy  of  time  was  begun,  and  in  the  same  year  the  trans- 
mission of  books  by  post  was  imdertaken.  Henry  Archer's 
invention  for  perforating  sheets  of  stamps  was  purchased  in  1852 
for  ;f  4000.  rillar  letter  boxes  were  introduced  in  1855.  In  this 
year  also  London  was  divided  into  ten  postal  districts,  eight  of 
which  are  now  in  existence,  viz.,  Eastern  Central  (E.C.),  Western 
Central  (W.C.),  Western  (W.),  Eastern  (E.),  North  (N.),  North- 
western (N.W.),  South- Western  (S.W.),  and  South-Eastem 
( S.  E. ).  By  arrangement  with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
P.  O.  savings  baxucs  were  opened  in  1861,  and  the  transaction  of 
Government  life  insurances  and  annuities  for  small  amounts  was 
begun  in  1865.  The  P.  O.  acquired  power  to  purchase  all  the 
telegraph  wires  in  the  country  in  1^8^  and  commenced  tele- 
graphic business  in  187a  Halfpeimv  post-cards  came  into  use 
in  1870,  and  sample  post  was  virtuaUy  abolished  in  187 1  upon 
the  reduction  of  cnarges  for  heavy  letters  and  newspapers. 

The  British  Postal  Guide  published  quarterly  (price  6d.)  by 
command  of  the  Postmaster-General,  contains  the  chief  regula- 
tions of  the  P.  O.,  and  is  full  of  valuable  information  as  to  rates 
of  postage,  &c,  the  despatch  of  mails,  and  other  matters. 
Load  postal  guides  are  also  published  in  the  principal  towns  of 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  more  important  points  in  the  British 
Postal  Guide  for  April  1878  may  be  here  vei7  briefly  sum- 
marised. 

Inland  Letters, — (iX  The  present  rate  of  postage  for  a  letter 
not  above  i  ounce  in  weight  is  id*. ;  above  I  ounce  but  not  above 
2  ounce,  i^d. ;  above  2  ounce  but  not  above  4  ounce  2d.,  and 
|d.  additional  for  each  2  ounce  further,  till  the  weight  amounts 
to  12  ounce,  when  each  ounce  whidi  the  letter  weighs  is  charged 
id.  (2)  If  a  lett%  is  unpaid  or  underpaid,  double  the  amount 
of  the  defidencv  is  charged  upon  delivery.  (3)  No  letter  may 
be  above  18  inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  or  6  inches  deep. 

Pbsi  Cards  impressed  with  a  halfpenny  stamp  may  be  trans- 
mitted between  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  letters 
printed  or  written  upon  the  back.  The  stout  cards  are  sold  at 
4d.  the  half-dozen,  the  thin  at  3id. 

Inland  Newspapers  and  Book-Post. — Inland  newspapers  may 
be  sent  through  the  P.  O.  for  ^.  for  each  newspaper,  but  a  packet 
containing  two  or  more  registered  newspapers  is  not  charged  at 
a  higher  rate  of  postage  than  a  book-packet  of  the  same  weight. 
No  packet  may  be  alx)ve  14  lbs.  in  weight,  2  feet  long,  i  foot 
wide,  or  I  foot  deep.  The  rates  for  book-post  are  (d.  for  every 
2  ounce,  but  no  book-packet  may  be  above  5  lbs.  in  weight,  18 
inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  or  6  inches  deep.  Book-packets 
may  contain  any  number  of  separate  books  or  other  publications, 
and  any  quantity  of  paper  printed,  written,  or  engraved  upon, 
but  not  any  communication  of  the  nature  of  a  letter.  Circulars, 
however,  f>.,  that  is  letters  which,  according  to  internal  evidence, 
are  being  sent  in  identical  terms  to  several  persons,  may  be  sent 
Yty  book-post.  Newspapers  and  book-packets  may  be  posted 
either  without  a  cover  or  with  a  cover  open  at  both  ends. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Letters,  Newspapers,  &*e, — A  table  of 
rates  for  these,  and  a  calendar  showing  tne  mails,  are  given  in  the 
British  Postal  Guide.  A  postal  conference  of  several  nations 
was  held  on  the  invitation  of  Germany  at  Bern  in  1874,  in 
order  that  some  tmiformity  in  foreign  rates  should  be  secured, 
and  a  treaty  was  carried  into  operation  on  1st  July  1875.  The 
postal  onion  now  includes  {a)  Europe,  the  United  States^  ^^P^ 
and  some  other  places,  the  rates  to  those  countries  being  2^(1. 
per  4  ounce  for  letters,  id.  per  2  ounce  for  book-packets,  and 
id.  per  4  ounce  for  newspa^rs ;  and  (b)  British  India  and  most 
European  colonies,  for  which  the  rates  are  6d.  per  \  ounce  for 
letters,  2d.  per  2  ounce  for  book-packets,  and  id.  per  ounce  for 
newspapers,  but  an  extra  charge  is  made  for  transmission  via 
BrindisL  Prepayment  is  compulsory  in  some  cases  of  foreign 
postage,  and  optional  in  others.  When  it  is  optional,  however, 
an  extra  charge  is  made  for  unpaid  letters  upon  deliverv.  There 
is  a  pattern  and  sample  post  to  some  colonies  and  foreign 
conntries,  and  a  special  Indian  parcel-post  (the  rate  of  the  latter 
being  is.  per  ounce).  The  rates  for  colonial  and  foreign  post 
cards  are  in  all  cases  half  the  rates  of  single  letters. 

Registration, — ^The  fee  for  registration  of  a  letter,  newspaper, 
or  b(Mk-packet  passing  between  any  two  places  in  the  united 
Kingdom  ii  2d.  The  same  fee  is  payable  for  a  registered  letter  to 
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most  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  Postmaster-General 
is  not  by  law  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of  registered  letters 
or  packets,  but  ne  is  prepared  to  make  good  the  contents  of  a 
registered  letter  lost  while  passing  through  the  British  P.  O.  to  the 
extent  of  >f  2  in  certain  cases,  provided  the  conditions  as  stated  in 
the  British  Postal  Guide  have  been  observed.  This  regulation 
came  into  force  on  ist  January  1878,  and  was  made  in  oider  that 
the  public  might  avail  themselves  of  registered  letters  for  the 
remittance  of  small  amounts,  in  preference  to  money-orders, 
there  having  been  in  the  year  ending  31st  March  1877  a  loss  of 
^10,000  on  the  money-order  business  of  the  P.  O. 

Teiegrams.—Th^  rates  for  inland  telegrams  are  is.  for  the 
first  20  words  and  3d.  for  every  additional  5  words,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  sender  and  receiver  not  being  counted. 
Telegrams  may  be  repeated  at  half  cost  The  charge  for  press 
telegrams  is  is.  for  each  100  words  during  the  night  (6  p.m.  to 
9  A.M.),  and  for  each  75  words  during  the  day,  with  an  additional 
2d.  per  100  or  75  words  for  the  same  telegram  to  every  addi- 
tional address.-  The  regulations  as  to  foreign  telegrams  are 
founded  upon  the  St  Petersburg  Convention  of  187^,  and  will 
be  found  with  the  rates  for  each  country  in  the  British  Postal 
Guide,  Business  firms  and  private  persons  may  rent  private 
wires  from  their  residences  to  a  telegraphic  office  at  from  £^  to 
£%  per  mile  per  annum. 

Money-Orders  on  post  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
granted  at  the  rate  of  2d.  for  sums  under  los.,  3d.  for  sums  of 
los.  and  under  £2,  and  id.  extra  for  each  additional  pound. 
Money-orders  may  also  be  issued  payable  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Switzerland,  the 
British  Colonies,  &c,  at  rates  varying  from  9d.  to  4s.,  according 
to  the  place  and  amount  of  the  order. 

P,  O,  Savings  Banks  are  established  at  many  post  offices. 
Deposits  of  IS.  or  any  number  of  shillings  are  received,  but  no- 
one  may  deposit  more  than  jf  30  in  one  vear,  or  make  a  further 
deposit  when  the  total  amount  reaches  £1 50.  Interest  is  granted 
at  the  rate  of  7.\  per  cent,  per  annum  (|d.  for  each  complete 
pound  in  each  montn),  until  a  deposit  accumulates  to  £200,  when 
mterest  ceases  to  be  allowed. 

Government  Insurances  and  Annuities, — Under  Act  27  and. 
28  Vict  cap.  43  the  Postmaster-General  may  insure  lives  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  60  for  not  less  than  ^20  or  more  than 
^100^  and  may  also  grant  immediate  or  deferred  annuities  of  not 
more  than;^5o. 

Miscellaneous  business  for  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  is 
transacted  by  the  P.  O.,  such  as  the  sale  of  receipt  stamps  and 
the  granting  of  dog,  p[un,  game,  and  other  licences. 

The  P.  O.  is  presided  over  by  the  Postmaster- General,  who 
must  be  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  The  office 
changes  with  the  Government,  being  given  to  a  supporter  of  the 
Ministry  in  power,  who  has  sometimes  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  The 
General  P.  O.  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand  was  built  in  1825-29,  and 
the  buildings  for  the  telegraph  department  1869-73.  '^^  P^^^' 
cipal  departments  of  the  P.  O.  are  the  secretary's  office,  the  soli- 
citor's department,  the  telegraphing  engineering  department,  the 
receiver  and  accountant-general's  office,  the  money-order  office, 
the  savings  banks  department,  the  circulation  department 
(divided  into  the  controller's  office,  the  inland  brancl^  foreign 
branch,  newspaper  branch,  the  travelling  P.  O.  branch,  and 
registered  letter  branch),  and  the  returned  letter  office.  The 
stafif  of  officers  attached  to  the  head  offices  at  St.  Martin's  le 
Grand  amounts  to  5500  persons.  400  mail  bags  leave  London 
daily,  having  an  average  weight  of  280  cwt  (219  cwt  being 
newspapers).  The  night  mails  leave  the  General  P.  O.  at  8  p.m., 
and  arrive  at  all  important  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
also  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublm,  in  time  for  deUvery 
next  morning  before  nine  o'clock.  In  the  night  mails  the  sorting 
process  is  carried  on,  machinery  for  exchange  of  letter-bags  at 
the  stations  along  the  route,  while  the  train  proceeds  at  its  usual 
speed,  being  attached  to  these  travelling  post  offices.  The  number 
of  pouches  delivered  daily  in  this  manner  in  1877  was  521,  while 
470  were  received.  There  is  a  mail  trains  service  to  France,  which 
admits  of  the  delivery  in  Paris  of  the  English  correspondence  by 
the  first  distribution,  and  the  despatch  of  letters  thence  to  the 
provinces  by  the  morning  mails.  The  arrangements  for  deliveries 
in  London  are  the  most  complete  in  the  world.  Twelve  deliveries 
are  made  daily  in  the  Eastern  Central  District,  and  eleven  within 
the  town  limits  of  each  of  the  other  districts.  According  to  the 
23d  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  ending  3i8t 
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Match  1877,  it  was  stated  that  thcie  i*eie  at  that  date  13,447 
post  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  S96  were  head 
offices,  and  10,724  road  letter  boxes,  thetiumbei  of  postal  recep- 
tacles being  thus  14, 171,  as  compared  with  4500  btfore  the  inlro- 
diictioQ  of  penny  postage.  There  were  3734  post  offices  for 
telegraphic  business,  in  addition  to  1636  tel^rapti  offices  at  rail- 
way stations,  549S  offices  for  money-orders,  and  S44S  offices  to 
which  savings  banks  were  attached.  The  employees  of  the  P.  O. 
numbered  45,024,  of  whom  11,654  were  in  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment. Returned  letter  offices  were  attached  to  the  post  offices  at 
London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Edinburgh, 
Gla^ow,  and  Dublin.  The  General  P.  O.  (or  Scotland  is  at 
Edinburgh,  and  for  Ireland  at  Dublin. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  number  of  letters, 
post-cards,  book-packets,  and  newspapers  which  passed  through 
the  post  in  1876,  as  also  the  rale  of  increase  on  the  prcviou» 
year,  together  with  the  proportion  of  lelters  to  population  : — 
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Tlie  total  estimated  number  of  newspapers  was  i25,tj65,Soa 
The  number  of  letters  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
1876  was  S,t)9S,"6i  or  about  I  registered  to  20O  otd in aiy  letters. 
The  estimated  number  of  letters  delivered  in  each  country 
dDiing  tlie  last  ten  years  is  in  millions  as  follows :— 
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In  the  year  ending  31st  March  1877,  17,822,921  inland  money- 
orders  were  issued  for  ^27,516,698,  the  average  value  being 
£\,  los.  lod.;  145,838  money-orders  were  exchanged  between 
this  country  and  the  colonies,  and  211,163  between  this  and 
foreign  countries.  The  suras  deposited  in  P.  O.  savings  banks 
(in  3,116,136  deposits)  amounted  to  /'8,982,350,  and  the  total 

•  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  jf  28,111,565; 

surance  contracts  forj£3l5,2ll  and  6682  contracts  lor 
of  .£82,390  were  in  force  on  31st  December  1876. 
In  the  fifteen  months  ended  319!  March  1877,  the  number  of 
telegraphic  messages  sent  was  26,440,439  (England  and  Wales 
13.485,279.  London  8,  r88, 107,  Scotland  2,905,242,  and  Ireland 
1,861,811),  being  an  increase  of  960,000  on  the  preceding  fifteen 
months.  The  length  of  the  postal  wires  in  March  1877 
was  107,600  miles,  5800  of  which  were  rented  by  priv.ite 
persons.  Among  the  most  curious  statistics  of  the  Post- 
master. Gene  raVs  Report  (1877)  ate  Ihe  Hnuouncements  that 
14,346  letters  reached  the  Returned  Letter  Office  during  the 
year  destitute  of  covers  ;  that  78,575  postage  clamps  were  found 
loose  m  the  different  post  offices,  and  33, 100  letters  were  posted 
without  addresse*.  In  a  period  of  fifteen  months  the  number  of 
letters  received  in  the  Returned  Letter  Office  was  5,897,724,  and 
it  was  found  possible  to  return  to  the  writers  or  lo  re-issue 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  number  received.  The  revenue 
from  the  P.  O.  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1878  was 
£fi.  1 50,000  (an  increase  of  jf  150,000  from  the  previous  year),  and 
jSl, 310,000  from  the  Tel^raph  PepaHmenL  The  expenditure 
W"  ,£3.185,346  for  the  P.  O.,  .£1,137,000  for  the  telegraph 


service,  and  ^763,000  for  the  packet  serrice.  The  net  rerenue 
from  the  P.  O.  has  been  quadrupled  since  1S4CL  In  the  packet 
service  the  most  important  home  contract  is  for  the  mail  serrice 
t>etween  Holyhead  and  Kingstown,  which  costs  the  country  ai 
present  ^£^85,900  per  annum.  The  most  import&nt  foreign  con- 
tract is  for  packets  to  the  £.  Indies,  China,  and  Japan  (^£430,000). 
For  convejrance  of  mails  to  the  United  States  there  are  three 
excellent  services  in  each  week  to  New  York. 

Most  foreign  countries  have  modelled  their  postal  system  on 
that  of  Great  BritaiiL  The  following  table  affords  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  and  book-packets  passed 
through  the  post  in  the  year  1S74  in  the  great  powen  of  Eorop: 
and  the  United  Slates  :— 
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In  all  these  cases  the  receipts  considerably  exceeded  (he  ex- 
penditure except  in  the  United  Stales,  .where  the  expenditure 
was  $33,6lt,ooo,  and  the  receipts  $27,441,000.  The  deficit  in 
the  United  States  was  due  to  the  low  postage  on  cewspapers 
and  book -packets,  and  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  mail  services  in 
America  through  thinly  populated  districts. 

.ff?/r«c«.— Besides  the  works  already  alluded  to,  see  Her 
Majesty's  MaUs,  hy  W.  Lewins  (Lond,  1864)^  //islery  of  Bamis 
fur  Savingi,  by  W.  hevios  (Lond.  1866);  GruhkhU  der  Prna- 
sichta  Post,  by  H.  Stephan  (Berl.  1859) ;  Nelice  nir  rOrigint  du 
Prix  Um/orrufdtla  Taxe da  Letlrts  (Vax.  i%1'i),  koA  Hislcire 
de  la  Postt  mix  Lctlrts,  by  Arthur  de  Rothschild  (Par.  1873), 
The  United  States  Ogkial  Posliil  Guide  is  published  bj  Houghton 
&  Co.  of  Boston,  by  itulbority. 

Ltnvs  Regarding  the  P.  0. — Letters  may  be  detained  and 
opened  by  warrant  from  the  Home  Secretary  of  State,  but 
severe  penalties  are  imposed  on  any  one  wilfully  detaining  or 
opening  a  letter  addressed  to  another  without  this  authority, 
1  he  Postmaster-General  is  not  a  common  carrier  for  hire,  there- 
fore  he  is  not  liable  for  constructive  negligence,  and  no  aciicD 
can  be  maintained  against  him  for  the  loss  of  bank-notes,  bills, 
or  other  articles  sent  by  post.  Anything  not  dangerous  may  be 
sent  by  post.  Petitions  and  addresses  to  the  Queen  arc  exempt 
from  postage,  so  are  petitions  lo  Parliament,  if  sent  lo  a  member 
of  either  House  in  an  open  cover. 

Any  one  illegally  conveying  a  letter  incurs  a  penalty  of  ^s  for 
evety  offence,  andjfioo  for  every  week  during  which  the  prat- 
lice  IS  continued.    The  sender  also  incuts  a  penalty  of^S- 

PoB'tulate  (Lat.  postiih,  'I  demand'}  is  a  proposition  which 
must  be  granted  as  a  preliminary  to  establishing  a  syslem  or  pur- 
suing fln  argument  Thus  elementary  geometry,  as  developed 
in  the  books  of  Euclid,  makes  nominally  three  postulates.  In 
reality,  however,  it  is  based  on  four,  since  the  so-called  axiom 
concerning  parallel  lines  is  by  no  means  self-evident,  and  is 
strictly  a  P. 

In  Philosophy,  a  P.  is  neither  a  hypothesis  nor  a  corollary,  but 
is  connected  intimately  with  some  other  proposition  which  t^n- 
not  be  denied,  and  which  involves  the  acceptance  of  the  P. 
Kant's  postulates  are  three  : — 1st,  I  am  under  obligation,  anj 
therefore  I  am  free  ;  id.  Practical  reason  tends  necessarily  to  t  h  e 
sovereign  good,  and  this  supposes  continuity  of  existence  ;  31I, 
The  sovereign  eood  supposes  happiness,  and  this  results  from 
conformity  of  all  things  with  a  wilL  These  three  postulates  a.e 
freedom,  immortality,  lod  God.  The  logical  postulates  arc  the 
laws  of  thought. 


in  week-days  and  on  fail-days  was  kneeling;  but  (*)  on  the  LorU's 
Iwcen  Easter  and  Pentecott  lUndinc; 
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was  the  poctnre  used,  as  a  symbol  of  Christ's  resurxection.  (3) 
Bowing  down  the  head,  or  an  inclination  of  the  body  between 
ftindingand  kneeling,  was  chiefly  used  in  receiving  the  bishop's 
or  priest's  benediction.  (4)  Prostration,  or  lying  in  the  humblest 
mumer  on  the  ground,  '  was  the  proper  posture  for  extraordinary 
humiliation,  when  men  had  some  singular  request  more  earnestly 
to  recommend  to  God,'  e,g,^  when  the  lapsed  were  suing  for 
admission  to  Penance  (q.  v.). 

Potail'  (patiCSt  the  name  used  in  India,  esp«cially  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  for  the  village  headman.  It  is  of  uncertain 
derivation,  but  evidently  of  Mahratta  origin.  The  Bengal 
equivalent  is  mundul  or  pradhan.  Where  the  village  system 
still  retains  vitality,  the  headman  has  control  of  the  financial 
afiaira  of  the  villages,  is  superintendent  of  the  police,  and  exer- 
cises certain  magisterial  functions.  He  is  also  the  chief  medium 
of  communication  with  the  Government  or  the  landholder,  and 
is  always  treated  with  great  respect.  The  office  is  generally 
hereditary,  and  to  a  certain  extent  saleable. 

Po'taah.    See  Potassium. 

Pbtaah,  Fharmaoeutioal  PreparaUoxui  and  ICedi- 
cizial  Ptoperiies  o£  The  salts  of  potassium  sure  very  poison- 
ous to  the  lower  animals,  and  their  action  upon  man,  as  upon 
other  mammals,  results  in  great  feebleness  of  pulse  and  lowering 
of  temperature,  the  most  marked  action  being  upon  the  heart. 
When  a  iiog  is  killed  by  salt  of  P.,  the  heart  is  arrested  in 
diastole,  ana  the  action  upon  the  heart  has  been  heretofore  sup- 
posed to  be  a  local  one,  the  diastolic  arrest  beixig  due  to  a  direct 
unpression  upon  the  cardiac  muscles.  Dr.  Ringer  and  Dr. 
Murrell  have  recently  conducted  a  series  of  exhaustive  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  the  P.  salts,  and  they  conclude  that  P. 
paralyses  the  central  nervous  system,  the  nerves,  and  the 
musaes,  and  that  this  paralysis  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  P. 
salts  arresting  the  heart's  action.  Regarding  the  action  of 
chloride  of  potassium  they  give  the  following  summary  of  the 
condnsions  arrived  at : — (i)  It  paralyses  all  mtrogenous  tissues ; 
<2)  it  acts  bv  an  equal  affinity  for  all  protoplasm,  and  it  destroys 
the  tissues  m  the  order  of  their  vital  endowments ;  (3)  it  arrests 
the  hearty  owing  to  its  common  action  on  all  protoplasm,  not 
from  a  special  action  on  that  organ ;  (4)  arrest  of  the  circulation, 
itself  a  paralysing  influence,  must  in  some  degree  assist  the 
direct  aaion  of  the  P.  on  the  tissues ;  (5)  by  arresting  the  cir- 
culation, P.,  probablv  at  an  early  stage,  depresses  Oie  reflex 
function  of  the  cord  m  the  summer  months  mdirectly  through 
arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  In  explanation  of  the 
slow  paralysis  of  muscle  induced  by  P.,  Dr.  Ringer  says  that  P. 
bang  a  powerful  poison  both  of  nerve  and  muscle  tissue,  when 
absorption  takes  place  and  the  P.  salt  reaches  the  heart,  this 
organ  becomes  paralysed,  and  thus  the  passage  of  the  salt 
through  the  circulation  is  prevented.  It  then  spreads  slowly  by 
diflfhqon  through  the  tissues,  and  thus  by  degrees  very  tardily 
poisons  them.  The  effects  of  other  nerve  and  muscle  poisons 
are  doubtless  thus  modified,  and  the  rate  of  paralysis  will 
depend  not  only  on  their  poisonous  action,  but  likewise  on  their 
divisibility,  and  the  distance  the  nerves  and  muscles  are  situated 
from  the  point  of  subcutaneous  injection. 

The  Bntish  Pharmacopia  contains  the  followitig  preparations 
of  P. — Camtie  P.,  sometimes  called  hydrate  of  P^  prepared  in 
the  form  of  hard  white  pencils,  is  y^  deliquescent,  and  power- 
fully alkaline  and  corrosive.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  escha- 
rotic  for  the  destruction  of  tumours  and  malignant  ulcers,  and 
for  making  caustic  issues.  Liquor  potassa,  or  solution  of  /I, 
oootaina  in  i  fluid  drachm,  3I  grains  of  anhydrous  P.,  and  is 
prescribed  in  doses  of  from  15  to  60  minims  three  times  a  day 
m  milk  or  mistura  amygdalae.  Liquor  potassse  is  an  antacid, 
diuretic  and  antilithic,  and  is  useful  in  dyspepsia,  in  skin  diseases 
depeadent  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach,  as  an  altera- 
tive in  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane,  as  in  pleuritis,  peri- 
carditis, and  periostitis,  and  also  in  syphilis  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. It  is  also  used  externally  as  a  lotion  in  certain  chronic  skin 
disease^  and  as  a  stimulating  lotion  generally.  The  antidotes  to 
a  poisonous  dose  of  liquor  potassse  are  dilute  acetic  add,  dtric 
acid,  lemon  juice,  vegetable  adds  generally,  fixed  oils  and 
demulcents.  Potassa  tuipkurati,  or  sulphurated  P,^  is  given 
internally  for  scabies  in  doses  of  from  3  to  8  grains ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  employed  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment  (Jl  to  $)  in 
vaxiott  skin  affections,  snch  as  scabies,  lepra,  and  psoriasis ;  and 


for  the  formation  of  sulphur  baths,  the  strength  of  which  should 
be  from  2  to  6  ounces  of  the  drug  in  30  gallons  of  water.  The 
baths  should  be  taken  warm,  the  patient  remaining  in  them  for 
twenty  minutes  to  two  hours  ;  they  are  recommended  in  cases 
of  chronic  rheumatism.  The  acetate  of  P.  is  given  in  doses  of 
from  10  to  20  grains  as  a  diuretic,  and  from  120  to  180  grains 
as  a  laxative,  and  is  best  administered  in  simple  solution,  with 
a  little  sugar.  Acetate  of  P.  has  been  prescribed  with  great 
success  in  acute  rheumatism.  Bicarbonate  of  P.  is  given  in  doses 
of  from  10  to  20  grains  as  an  antadd  or  antiUlhic,  60  grains  as  a 
diuretic,  and  30  to  40  grains,  fredy  diluted,  every  four  hours  in 
acute  inflammatory  rheumatism.  The  best  mode  of  administra- 
tion is  in  aerated  water,  or  some  bitter  infusion.  Carbonate  of 
P.  is  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains  as  an  antacid,  anti- 
lithic, and  diuretic,  and  is  contained  in  decoctum  aloes  composi- 
tum,  liauor  arsenicalis,  and  mistura  ferri  composita.  It  is 
frequently  employed  in  the  preparation  of  effiervescing  draughts, 
20  grains  being  neutralised  W  17  grains  of  citric  acid,  18  grains 
of  tartaric  acic^  or  by  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  lemon  juice.  Chlorate 
of  P.  is  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains  in  water  three  or 
four  times  daily,  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic  in  the  low  stage  of 
typhus  fever,  smallpox,  and  scarlatina,  and  in  all  forms  of 
disease  due  to  blood-poisoning.  Chlorate  of  P.  is  of  great 
value  in  various  forms  of  stomatitis,  and  especiallv  in  the 
follicular  or  aphthous  stomatitis  of  children.  When  used 
locally  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  various  mucous  membranes, 
and  it  has  been  recommended  in  the  form  of  enema  in  dysentery 
and  cholera  infantum.  It  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  lozenges, 
each  containing  5  grains.  An  agreeable  and  useful  gaigle  may 
be  prepared  with  i  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  P^  \  oz.  of  honey, 
and  8  oz.  of  water.  The  citraU  of  P.  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  20  to  60  grains  in  water,  as  a  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  mild 
alkaline  laxative,  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  uric  acid  gravel, 
and  also  as  a  drhik  in  scurvy.  C.  of  P.  is  eliminated  in  the 
urine,  rendering  it  neutral  or  alkaline.  An  excellent  method  of 
administering  C.  of  P.  is  in  the  form  of  an  effinresdng  draught, 
which  may  te  prepared  as  follows  in  two  solutions,  one  consist- 
ing of  lemon  juice  and  water,  equal  parts ;  or  of  citric  add 
3iif  water  ^iv ;  the  other  carbonate  of  P.  3^1  water  ^iii.  An 
ounce  of  each  of  the  solutions  to  be  put  together,  and  the  whole 
to  be  drunk  during  effervescence.  Nitrate  of  P.,  or  nitre^  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  20  grains,  as  a  refrigerant  and  di- 
uretic ;  and  from  20  to  30  grains  as  a  vascular  sedative  in  acute 
infbunmatory  diseases,  and  especially  in  acute  rheumatism. 
Combined  with  tartar  emetic  and  calomel  it  is  given  to  pro- 
mote the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  skin,  and  to  lessen  febrile 
exdtement.  Nitrate  of  P.  is  used  for  inhalation  in  cases  of 
asthma,  by  soaking  porous  paper  in  a  saturated  solution,  and 
then  drying  it,  and  burning  it  in  a  candlestick.  Sulphate  of  P. 
is  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains  as  an  alterative  y  and 
60  grains  as  a  purgative  in  combination  with  rhubarb,  in  jaun- 
dice and  dyspeptic  affections.  It  forms  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  colocynth  pill,  and  in  compound  ipecacuanha  powder. 
Tartrate  of  P.  is  prescribed  as  a  diuretic  in  doses  of  from  20  to 
60  grains  ;  and,  as  a  purgative^  120  to  200  grains.  Add  tar* 
irate  of  P.,  known  popularly  9A  cream  of  tartar,  is  much  used  in 
febrile  and  dropsical  affections.  As  a  refrigerant  or  diuretic,  it 
is  given  in  doses  of  from  20  to  60  grains ;  as  an  aperient,  60  to 
120  grains ;  and  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  \  drachm  to  i  ounce. 
There  are  several  other  preparations  of  P.,  the  medidnal  pro< 
perties  of  which  depend  more  upon  the  substances  with  which  it 
is  combined.  The  bromide  of  F.  is  given  in  doses  of  from  20  to 
60  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  cases  of  chronic  glandular 
enlvgements,  as  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  in  bronchocele  and 
scrofula.  It  is  also  highly  efficadous  in  keeping  off  attacks  of 
epilepsy.  The  iodide  of  P.,  in  doses  of  from  2  to  10  grains,  is 
more  efficadous  than  the  bromide,  in  cases  of  glandular  enlarge- 
ments, and  it  is  also  used  in  chronic  rheumatic  affections,  and  in 
cases  of  secondary  syphilis,  in  drachm  doses,  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  in  combination  with  tincture  of  bark.  Iodide  of  P.  is 
contained  in  the  liniment  and  the  tincture  of  iodine.  The  per* 
manganate  of  P.  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  from  i  to  2  gnuns  in 
diabetes,  and  to  correct  offensive  evacuations ;  but  it  is  naore 
generally  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  deodoriser.  Externally  it  is 
applied  as  a  caustic  and  deodoriser  to  offensive  ulcers  and  can- 
cers. It  is  also  much  used  as  a  disinfectant  The  liquor  P. 
permanianate  is  given  in  doses  of  from  2  to  4  drachms ;  and, 
diluted  with  40  parU  of  water,  it  is  used  as  a  gargle  or  as  a 
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cleansing  wash  for  diseased  surfaces.  When  used  as  a  dis- 
infectant, it  should  be  added  to  the  matter  operated  upon  uttil 
the  characteristic  purple  colour  is  apparent.  This  preparation  is 
the  same  as  Condy's  Fluid,  but  half  the  strength.  For  the 
action  of  the  P.  salts,  see  the  Journal  of  Physiology^  March  No., 
1878,  p.  73- 
Potash  Water.     See  Aerated  Wai  ers.  . 

Potassium  (K  =  39'i),  the  most  typical  of  all  the  metals  of 
the  alkalis.  These  metals  are,  beginning  with  the  lowest  atomic 
weight,  lithium,  sodium.  P.,  rubidium,  caesium.  They  are  soft, 
white,  light,  and  easily  fusible.  They  oxidise  rapidly  in  the  air, 
their  affinity  for  oxygen  increasing  with  the  atomic  weight. 
Consequently  they  all  decompose  water,  evolving  hydrogen  and 
forming  a  soluble  hydrate,  an  action  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
development  of  heat.  Excepting  lithium  and  sodium,  their 
action  generates  sufficient  heat  to  inflame  the  hydrogen.  In  the 
case  of  P.,  the  flame  gives  a  purple  light  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  vapour  of  the  metal.  The  hydrates  of  all  are  very  soluble 
in  water,  can  be  fused  and  volatilised  at  a  high  temperature, 
hardly  decomposing  by  heat,  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
and  are  useful  in  the  arts  for  saponifying  oils  and  fats  and  form- 
ing soluble  soaps.  The  chlorides,  sulphides,  sulphates,  phos- 
plmtes,  and  carbonates  are  soluble  in  water  ;  and  the  sulphates 
form  with  the  sulphates  of  aluminium  and  the  allied  metals 
characteristic  double  salts  known  as  alums.  These,  excepting 
lithium-alum,  which  has  not  yet  been  crystallised,  crystallise  in 
octahedra.  They  are  all  monads,  and  the  type  of  their  salts  is 
MCI,  where  M  stands  for  the  metal.  The  oxides  then  have  the 
composition  M,0,  and  the  hydrates  or  caustic  alkalis  the  com- 
position MOH.  Besides  the  oxide,  however,  which  is  a  strong 
base  in  all,  P.  forms  other  two,  the  peroxide  K9O,  and  the 
tetroxide  KSO4,  both  of  which  are  unstable  and  of  little  practical 
interest.  Caustic  potash  (KOH)  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solu- 
tion of  the  carbonate  with  slaked  lime  — 

K,CO,  +  CaO.HjO = 2KOH  -H  CaCOa- 
It  is  a  valuable  accent  in  the  laboratory,  decomposing  the  salts 
of  all  metals  which  form  oxides  insoluble  in  water,  and  precipi- 
tating this  oxide  in  the  form  of  the  hydrate.  Potash  is  found  in 
all  fertile  soils,  and  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants,  in  the 
tissues  of  which  it  exists,  combined  with  the  radical  of  some 
vegetable  acid.  When  the  plant  is  burned  the  salt  is  decom- 
posed, and  in  the  ash  that  remains  the  P.  exists  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  the  carbonate.  This  ash  washed  and  evaporated  forms 
the  potash  of  commerce.  From  the  carbonate  thus  obtained, 
the  metal  may  be  prepared  by  distillation  in  the  presence  of 
charcoal  at  an  intense  heat,  when  P.  vapour  is  given  off, 
accompanied  by  carbonic  oxide.  A  bicarbonate  (KHCO3) 
is  also  known.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the  carbonate,  and  is 
prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  strong  solution 
of  the  latter.  Another  important  salt  which  occurs  native  is  the 
nitrate  (KNO).  It  is  found  as  an  incrustation  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  some  parts  of  India,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  decomposition  due  to  fermentation.  For  a  discussion  of  its 
other  sources,  and  of  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
see  Nitre.  The  chloride  (KCl)  occurs  in  certain  saline  deposits 
associated  with  the  sodium  chloride  (NaCl).  It  is  useful  for 
preparing  other  P.  salts.  Thus,  it  decomposes  the  chlorate  of 
calcium,  made  by  saturating  hot  milk  of  lime  with  excess  of 
chlorine,  so  as  to  give  chloride  of  calcium  and  P.  chlorate 
KCIO3).  This  salt  is  important  as  a  source  of  Oxygen  (q.  v.). 
P.  was  discovered  in  1807  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  obtained 
it  by  electrolysis  of  caustic  potash.  Its  spectrum,  like  the 
spectrum  of  all  the  metals  of  the  alkahs,  is  easily  recognised, 
consisting  of  three  well-marked  bright  lines,  two  in  the  red  and 
one  in  the  extreme  violet. 

Pota'to  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Spanish  'Batatas,*  a  name 
originally  applied  to  the  plant  now  distinguished  as  Sweet-P. 
{B.  edulis^  q.  v.),  but  on  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the 
widely  different  Solantwi  tuberosum,  transferred  to  the  latter. 
This  important  species  of  Solanacece  (q.  v.)  is  a  native  of  the 
Andes  of  S.  America,  particularly  of  Chili,  but  is  not  absolutely 
trans-equatorial,  as  it  extends  into  Columbia ;  it  is  also  wild 
in  the  Argentine  territory.  The  Spaniards  are  believed  to 
have  first  brought  it  to  Europe  earlv  in  the  i6th  c.  It  after- 
wards found  its  way  into  Italy,  and  from  that  country  was 
carried  to  Flanders,  whence  in  X598  it  was  sent  (from  Mons)  to 
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L'Ecluse  at  Vienna,  who  records  that  in  a  short  / 
spread  through  Germany.  Meanwhile  it  had  been  ioi 
by  English  adventurers — first,  some  say,  by  Sir  John  J 
in  1563,  certainly  ten  years  later  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  ' 
a  statue  is  erected  at  Offenburg,  in  Baden,  ii 
immortal  introducer  of  the  P.  into  Europe'),  and 
colonists,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
from  Virginia  in  1586.  The  plant  was  grown  from 
on  Raleigh's  estate  near  Cork,  and  became  known  a 
Ireland  long  before  it  was  cultivated  in  England, 
his  Herbal  (1597),  gives  a  figure  of  it  under  the  namej 
Virginianaf  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  title-page  ] 
is  represented  holding  a  branch  of  the  P.  In  his  g:^ 
logus  of  1596  and  1597,  he  has  the  plant  under  the  nai 
orbiculatus,  bastard  potatoes.  In  1 6 19  it  appears 
articles  provided  for  the  household  of  Jamea  I.,  and 
valuable  properties  having  become  more  generally " 
Royal  Society  took  measures  to  encourage  its  cultivt 
long  time  elapsed  before  it  was  grown  to  any  extent 
land  the  P.  was  introduced  in  1725,  and  a  few 
labourer  named  Prentice  gets  the  credit  of  field  ct 
neighbourhood  of  Kilsyth,  whilst  Lord  Kaimes  andj 
were  active  advocates  of  the  extended  cultivation, 
for  a  long  period  prejudices  existed  against  it — its 
was  believea  to  injure  the  land^and  its  use  as  food! 
disease.  Only  after  long-continued  exertions  on 
Parmentier,  and  within  the  present  century,  did  it  J 
lar  in  that  country,  where  it  now  forms,  as  also 
temperate  British  dominions,  the  most  useful  article 
food  next  to  the  cereals.  As  an  esculent  the  P.  is 
whatever  way  it  may  be  dressed,  whether  plain  boil< 
fried,  or  roasted.  For  cattle  it  is  used  raw  or  boil< ' 
tion  to  these  services  the  tubers  give  about  15  pcrc< 
equal  to  arrow-root,  which,  combined  with  wheat 
a  good  bread,  is  the  basis  of  certain  farinaceous  f 
being  heated  with  mineral  acids  or  malt,  can  be 
dextrin  and  dextro-glucose,  useful  for  many  purpos 
as  a  substitute  for  gum,  is  also  obtainable  by  subj( 
starch  to  a  heat  of  400**  F.  By  distillation  a  strongj 
is  obtained  from  it,  which  passes  under  the 
brandy ;  it  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  in  Geima 
countries  of  Europe.  The  skin  of  the  P.  conta " 
substance  called  solanine,  which  is  dissipated  or  dest 
the  process  of  boiling  or  steaming.  Being  rather  def 
forming  properties,  the  P.  *  cannot  be  used  as  a 
but  is  best  employed  as  an  addition  to  pulse,  lean 
nitrogenous  foods*  {Church).  The  tender  tops  of 
eaten  as  spinach  in  Canada,  &c.,  and  the  onri] 
sometimes  pickled,  or  when  ripe  prepared  like  th< 
the  tomato.  The  varieties  of  P.  are  very  numerc 
and  some  late ;  these  again  differing  considerabi] 
foliage  or  habit,  but  ia  size,  form,  colour,  and 
tuber.  As  new  sorts  are  constantly  being 
long  in  unchanged  culture  degenerate,  the  sj 
changing  from  year  to  year,  and  a9  a  rule  each 
particular  favourite.  Only  such  varieties  should 
are  floury,  that  ripen  early,  that  will  keep  late, 
good  crop.  The  propj^ation  is  by  cuttings  of  the 
cally  called  *  sets,  which  should  be  taken  from 
tubers,  or  sometimes  small  undivided  ones  are 
the  planting  should  be  as  early  in  March  as 
permit,  and  should  be  made  in  open  ground, 
the  light.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  set  so 
the  tops  grow  the  plants  smother  or  shade 
crop  may  be  increased  by  destroying  the  flowers 
For  the  production  of  young  potatoes  during  wint 
early  supply,  special  meth^  of  cultivation  are 
keep  the  stock  after  it  is  taken  up  in  autumn, 
or  *  pits '  are  necessary,  in  which  the  tubers  are 
ridges  of  moderate  thickness,  when  they  will  pi 
out  sprouting  or  losing  flavour.  Of  the  various  di 
is  subject  to,  the  most  momentous  is  that  commoi 
P.  Disease  (q.  v.).  What  is  called  by  erowers  *  th< 
general  be  prevented  by  employing  healthy  utU 
proper  attention  to  soil  and  culture.  The  'scab' 
caused  by  certain  manures  and  soils.  Other 
have  recently  been  recommended  for  development 
as  P. ;  of  such  is  S,  Fatdleri  of  New  Mexico,  whi< 
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of  bearing  a  temperature  of  zero ;  four  or  five  species  from  the 
elevated  districts  of  Mexico;  S,  MagUa  from  Chili,  and  .S". 
immiu  from  Pera. 

Many  different  kinds  of  insects  attack  the  P.,  and  of  these'by 
far  the  most  destructive  is  the  Colorado  P. -beetle  {Dorypkora 
decent'lintata).  It  is  a  hemispherical,  yellow  insect,  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  long,  with  ten  black  stripes  on  the  el^Ua.  First 
described  by  Thomas  Say,  who  found  it  in  Missoun  in  1824,  it 
vas  little  heard  of  till  1859,  but  since  then  it  has  rapidly  spread, 
alvays  advancing  eastwards.  In  1875  it  was  common  from 
Virginia  to  Maine,  and  even  abounded  in  the  streets  of  the  larger 
diies*  The  insect  hibernates,  and  the  period  of  oviposition 
covers  about  a  month  for  each  female,  the  average  number  of 
eggs  produced  by  each  being  about  500.  The  chief  means  as  yet 
adopted  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  beetle  are  (i)  destruction  of 
the  beetles  and  eggs  b^  hand ;  (2)  isolation  of  the  P.  fields ; 
and  (3)  the  use  otPans  green,  either  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
(mixed  with  ashes,  bran,  or  lime),  or  dissolved  in  the  proportion 
of  a  tableqpoonful  in  three  gallons  of  water. 

Potato  Bifleaae,  or  Potato  Kaxrain.  This  scouige— 
threatening  the  existence  of  the  potato  as  a  food-crop  by  the 
importance  there  was  every  probability  of  it  assuming — ^first 
nubde  its  appearance  in  Englandfin  1845,  having  been  experienced 
somewhat  earlier  in  America.  The  year  following  it  created 
the  Irish  famine,  and  since  that  period  has  caused  a  variable  but 
immense  aimual  destruction  of  the  valuable  esculent  in  all  dis- 
tricu  of  Britain  and  of  Europe.  The  murrain  has  htva.  equally 
bad  in  the  wettest  and  the  hottest  seasons,  and  thus  far  has 
baffled  all  researches  of  practical  and  scientific  men  to  discover 
a  remedy.  Innumerable  plans  have  been  suggested,  some  of 
which  for  a  time  have  seemed  to  answer,  but  the  extended  result 
has  always  been  disappointment  The  matter  has  been  decided 
to  this  extent — ^that  the  disease  is  the  work  of  a  little  mould  called 
Ptroncspara  infatanst  which  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the 
leaf,  its  oonidta-bearing  filaments  projecting  through  the  stomata; 
that  it  works  its  way  oown  the  stem,  resulting  in  Uie  rapid  putre« 
scence  of  both  roots  and  suckers  ;  and  infests  the  tubers,  produc- 
ing in  them  a  characteristic  brown  mottled  appearance,  and 
brown  spots  on  their  surface — ^sure  precursors  01  their  more  or 
less  deferred  decay.  It  attacks  the  potato  in  the  last  stages  of 
growth  in  August  or  September,  so  that  it  is  rational  to  recom- 
mecd  the  cultivation  of  early  varieties,  to  plant  early,  and  get 
the  crops  safely  harvested  before  the  perioa  of  visitation.  We 
do  not  fully  know  the  circumstances  tnat  induce  the  appearance 
of  the  fungus  at  the  ^particular  time  above  specified,  but  peculiar 
electric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are  strongly  suspected  of 
having  something  to  do  with  its  development.  The  recent  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  have  shown  that  the  '  resting 
spores '  of  the  Ptronospora,  and  of  an  allied  fungus  {Fusisporium 
tolani^^  which  almost  invariably  accompanies  it,  lie  dormant  in 
the  remains  of  the  foliage  and  in  the  tuoers  of  the  potato  during 
a  pfriod  of  ten  or  deven  months,  then  burst  into  activity,  and 
carried  far  and  wide  by  the  wind,  repeat  their  course  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  new  crops.  Hie  seat  of  danger  is  therefore  manure 
heaps  and  other  accumulations  of  diseased  potato  litter  ~  clearly 
pointing  to  the  advisability  of  its  absolute  destruction.  The 
stirch  even  in  badly  diseased  potatoes  is  but  little  affected  by 
the  Pfronotp^ra,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  pulped  mass  by 
washing  it  on  a  cloth  in  a  stream  of  water. 

Potato-Tly   {Anthamyia  iuberosa\  a  species  of  flies   or 
Dipuroy  the  larvae  of  which  infest  potatoes.     The  adult  fly  is 
,   about  half  an  inch  long,  and  is  coloured  of  a  greyish-black  hue. 

Potdunlcy,  a  town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Nijni 
Novgorod,  115  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It 
exports  com  and  potash.    Pop.  7554. 

Potam'kin,  Oriffozij  Alexaadrovitoh,  the  most  power- 
fal  and  famous  of  the  favourites  of  Catharine  II.  of  Russia, 
was  bora  near  Smolensk,  September  1739.  Though  at  first 
destined  for  the   Church,  at  an   early  age   he  entered    the 

•  Kossian  army,  and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  suscep- 
tible &nppess  at  a  review  in  1762,  was  appointed  colonel  and 

•  gentleman  of  the  b^chamber.     In  1774  ne  succeeded  Orlov 
,   ss  her  avowed  lover,  and  gave  place  to  a  successor  in  1776, 

without,  however,  losing  his  influence  over  the  Empress.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  her  character,  and  his  power  of  adapting 
iufflself  to  circumstances,  enabled  him  to  retain  his  political 


power,  and  made  him  until  his  death  the  most  important  person 
in  Russia.  He  constantly  promoted  territorial  increase  in  the  S., 
and  was  the  main  promoter  of  the  Turkish  war  in  1771-72  which 
cost  the  Turkish  Empire  the  Crimea  and  Kuban,  and  first  gave 
Russia  a  footing  on  tne  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  was  now 
appointed  governor  of  the  Crimea  and  Grand  Admiral  of  the 
Black  Sea,  while  the  indulgent  Empress  built  him  a  magnificent 
palace  in  St  Petersburg,  styled  irom  the  new  name  of  the 
conquered  province,  Taurida,  and  conferred  upon  himself  the 
surname  of  Taurisschesky.  1^  1787  she  visited  nis  government, 
and  was  received  by  the  skilful  courtier  with  the  greatest  mag- 
nificence, villages  and  towns  of  painted  wood  even  oeing  erect^ 
along  her  route  and  filled  with  people,  to  give  the  appearance 
of  prosperity.  He  did  much,  however,  in  reality  to  improve 
his  province,  building  the  towns  of  Kherson,  Kertch,  Nicolaiev, 
and  Sebastopol,  and  fitting  out  a  fleet  to  defend  the  coasts. 
When  the  Turkish  war  broke  out  in  1787,  P.  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  with  Suvarof  and  Repnin  as  his  lieutenants. 
His  career  was  one  of  continued  victory,  and  after  the  capture 
by  storm  of  Otchakov,  in  which  25,000  Turks  were  put  to  the 
sword,  P.  returned  to  St  Petersburg,  March  1790.  Here  he 
was  received  with  the  most  magnificent  fhes,  and  presented 
with  100,000  roubles.  He  soon  returned  to  the  camp,  but 
his  ambitious  wishes  were  checked  by  the  determination  of 
Catharine  to  make  peace.  The  preliminaries  were  signed 
August  II,  1791,  and  P.  died  on  the  i6th  of  October  following, 
of  an  epidemic  raging  at  Jassy.  In  1850  the  town  of  Kherson 
erected  a  monument  to  its  founder.  See  PrrvatUben  des  Fursten 
von  P.  (Gratz,  1793);  Cerenville,  Vu  du  Prince  P,  (1807-8); 
Prince  de  Ligne,  Mhnwres  dc  la  Cour  de  Pmsie  (Par.  and  Berl. 

1859). 

Portent  (Fr.  toUnee^  Low  Lat  foteniia^  'a  crutch')*  in 
heraldrv,  is  one  of  the  eight  furs,  and  implies  that  the  field  is 
covered  with  figures  of  ^potenis,  an  old  word  signifying 
'  crutches.'  P.  is  of  the  alternate  tinctures  of  tvgent  and  azure. 
In  P.'COunter'P,^  or  varry^cuppy,  potents  of  the  same  tincture 
are  ranged  base  to  base  and  point  to  point. 

Potent^e,  in  henddnr,  one  of  the  divisional  lines,  formed  by 
a  row  of  crutch-shaped  figures. 

Poten'tial  is  a  function  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of 
attractions.  Its  value  was  first  recognised  by  Laplace  in  his 
investigations  upon  the  figure  of  Uie  earth,  but  it  received  its 
present  name  from  Green,  who  applied  it  with  great  power  to 
electrical  problems ;  and  now  it  forms  the  centru  conception  of 
the  mathematical  theory  of  attraction.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has 
defined  the  P.  of  a  conductor  charj^ed  with  positive  electricity  as 
the  work  which  must  be  spent  in  removing  unit  of  negative 
electricity  from  the  surface  to  an  infiiute  distance,  supposing  the 
distribution  to  remain  constant  during  the  operation.  >^^th  a 
slight  modification  the  definition  may  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
cases  of  magnetism  and  gravitation.  Further,  the  P.  at  anv 
point  with  reference  to  the  attracting  body  is  the  work  which 
must  be  done  to  remove  unit  quantity  firom  that  point  to  an 
infinite  distance.  Hence  the  work  done  upon  unit  quantity  in 
removing  it  from  one  pomt  to  another  is  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence of  the  potentials  at  these  points.  If  the  points  are  very 
close  together,  then  the  work  done  may  be  represented  by  the 
product  of  the  distance  into  the  average  force  overcome  through 
that  distance;  and  therefore  the  force  at  any  point  in  any 
direction  due  to  an  attracting  system  is  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  P.  at  that  point  per  unit  of  length  in  the  given  direction. 
In  electrokinetics  there  cannot  be  a  transfer  of  electricity  without 
a  difference  of  P.  Accordinglv,  P.  is  in  the  theory  of  electricity 
what  temperature  is  in  the  theory  of  heat,  what  pressure  is 
in  hydrodynamics.  As  heat  flows  from  a  body  of  higher  tem- 
perature to  a  body  of  lower  temperature,  as  fluid  flows  from  the 
place  of  greater  pressure  to  the  place  of  less,  so  does  electricity 
flow  from  the  leeion  of  higher  P.  to  the  region  of  lower.  In 
the  mathematics  Uieory  of  attractions,  the  existence  of  a  P.  for 
a  given  system  of  forces  is  the  criterion  that  that  system  is  a 
conservative  system — i.e,,  that  it  satisfies  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  All  known  forces  belong  to  this  category. 
See  Electricity,  Energy,  Magnetism. 

Potentill'a  is  the  representative  genus  of  the  tribe  Poten^ 
tUlea^  of  the  natural  order  Rosacea^  having  much  in  common 
with  the  strawberry,  but  differing  in  this,  that  the  achene^ 
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(*  seeds ')  are  arranged  upon  a  dry,  instead  of  a  fleshy  receptacle. 
It  includes  about  120  species  of  perennial  herbs  or  rarely  shrubs, 
nearly  confined  to  the  temperate,  Arctic,  and  mountainous  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  P,  fruticosay  a  much-branched 
shrub  with  golden-yellow  flowers,  a  very  local  British  plant,  but 
extending  from  W.  America  across  Europe  to  the  Himalaya,  is 
often  planted  in  shrubberies.  The  rootstock  of  P.  Comarum,  a 
strong  perennial  of  bogs  and  marshes,  is  powerfully  astringent, 
and"yields  a  yellow  dye ;  and  that  of  P.  Tormentilla  with  like 
properties  is  used  for  tanning  and  in  rustic  medicine.  P, 
anserina^  called  silverweed  from  the  soft,  silky,  silvery  appear- 
ance of  its  pinnate  leaves,  is  a  common  roadside  plant  of  a  very 
wide  range  ;  and  its  rootstock  in  times  of  scarcity  has  served  for 
food  in  the  Hebrides.  About  seven  other  species  are  natives  of 
Britain,  and  various  others  are  frequently  seen  in  gardens.  The 
name  P.  comes  from  the  Latin  poUttSj  alluding  to  the  porwerftd 
medicinal  effects  formerly  ascribed  to  some  of  the  species,  and 
the  common  name  of  *  ciuquefoil '  is  given  to  the  genus  from  a 
number  of  the  species  possessing  leaves  of  Ave  leaflets. 

Poten'za  {Polentia^  an  ancient  Lucanian  town),  a  city  of  S. 
Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  P.  or  Basilicata,  54  miles  E.  of 
Salerno.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  silk, 
honey,  and  cheese.  P.  was  much  shaken  by  earthquakes  in 
1273,  1694,  and  1 81 2,  and  all  but  totally  destroyed  by  that  of 
December  17,  1859.  Its  walls,  however,  and  fine  Doric  cathe- 
dral were  not  seriously  injured.  Pop.  (1874)  18,513. — P. 
Picena,  in  Central  Italy,  province  of  Macerata,  on  the  Adriatic, 
23  miles  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  Ancona,  had  once  considerable  trade, 
but  its  harbour  is  now  almost  wholly  silted  up.    Pop.  (X874)  6763. 

Pot'-Herbs  include  the  plants  of  secondary  importance  culti- 
vated for  culinary  purposes,  such  as  parsley,  fennel,  chervil, 
coriander,  &c. 

Po'ti,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Russia,  in  Transcaucasia,  govern- 
ment of  Kutais,  on  the  S.  branch  of  the  Rion,  near  its  mouth  in 
the  Black  Sea,  190  miles  W.  of  Tiflis,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  A  great  harbour  is  being  (1878)  constructed 
here  to  meet  the  increasing  trade,  and  80  fathoms  of  the  N. 
wall  and  120  of  the  S.  have  been  run  out,  and  have  proved 
effective  in  heavy  gales.  It  is  proposed  to  curve  the  S.  wall 
northwards  and  to  extend  it  until  a  depth  of  30  feet  is  obtained 
at  the  entrance.  The  construction  of  an  iron  bridge  across  the 
Rion  had  in  1876  seriously  interfered  with  the  trade  of  the  port, 
ships  having  to  load  and  unload  at  the  bar.  In  1875  the  exports 
amounted  in  value  to  ;£'746,928,  and  the  imports  to  ;f  698,707, 
while  the  port  was  entered  and  cleared  by  476  vessels  of  124,358 
tons,  of  which  47  were  English  of  31,015  tons.  The  imports 
arc  sugar,  tobacco,  groceries,  salt,  iron,  and  ammunition,  the 
exports  wine,  hides,  leather,  tallow,  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  box- 
wood, and  bristles.  Boxwood  of  the  finest  quality  will  be  largely 
procured  in  the  Abkassian  forests  when  the  Government  prohibi- 
tion is  removed,  as  it  will  probably  be  shortly.  The  town  is 
fever-stricken  and  destitute  of  sanitary  works.  Pop.  (1876) 
4500. 

Potichomanie  is  a  process  by  which  pretty  and  tasteful 
imitations  of  opaque  painted  porcelain  can  be  made  from  vases, 
&c,  in  plain  clear  glass.  It  consists  in  gumming  painted  or 
printed  aesigns,  cut  out  of  paper,  to  the  inside  of  the  glass  article, 
coating  the  paper  with  size,  and  afterwards  applying  white  or 
tinted  oil  paint  over  the  whole  internal  surface. 

Pot-Metal  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  glass  which  has 
been  coloured  by  the  addition  of  the  colouring  matter  while  the 
glass  was  still  in  a  molten  condition. 

Poto'mao,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies  in  two  branches,  which  unite  20  miles  S.E.  of  Cumber- 
land, Maryland.  After  a  S.E.  course  of  400  miles  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  W.  Virginia,  it  falls  into  Chesapeake 
Bay.  P.  is  navigable  as  far  as  Cumberland,  and  for  men-of-war 
as  far  as  Washington,  to  which  point  (125  miles  from  the  mouth) 
the  tide  ascends.  It  is  from  6  to  8  miles  broad  for  the  last  100 
miles.  Above  Washington  are  several  cataracts ;  the  river 
falling  1160  feet  in  the  220  miles  between  Westport  and  that 
city.  The  scenery  here  is  very  picturesque,  especially  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  its  largest  tributary,  the  Shenandoah, 
joins  the  P.  on  the  right.  Other  tributaries  are  the  Savage, 
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Monacacy,  and  Acquia  Creek.  The  whole  course  of  the  P.  formed 
an  important  strategical  line  daring  the  American  Civil  War. 

Potoroo.    See  Kangaroo  Rat. 

Poto'si,  the  third  largest  town  in  Bolivia,  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  13,024  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  The  surround- 
ing country  is  barren  and  desolate,  and  the  climate  is  very 
trying,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  being  experienced  within 
twenty-four  hours.  According  to  Captain  Musters,  the  cold  is 
so  intense  at  P.  that  children  bom  there  are  generally  dead 
or  bhnd.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  is  immense,  con- 
sisting principally  of  silver.  Gold  and  copper  are  also  plen- 
tiful, but  are  now  little  worked.  The  silver  mines  were 
accidentally  discovered  in  1545  by  an  Indian  while  hunting, 
and  between  that  date  and  i8co  there  were  coined  at  P. 
$823,950,509.  The  ore  is  extracted  chiefly  from  a  conical 
mountain  called  the  Cerro  de  P.,  15,977  feet  high,  and  honey- 
combed to  within  125  feet  of  its  summit  by  thousands  of  work- 
ings. The  upper  half  being  now  nearly  worked  out,  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  down  the  water  in  the  lower  portion  being 
great,  the  mines  are  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  the  average 
amount  coined  annually  is  now  only  $2,000,000.  The  popu- 
lation of  P.,  which  was  once  as  high  as  170,000,  had  fallen  at 
the  last  census  in  1861  to  22,580;  and  much  of  the  town  is  in 
ruins.  The  principal  buildings  are  those  of  the  Government, 
the  Mint,  and  the  Church  of  the  Matriz,  which  is  said  to  be, 
next  to  the  Cathedral  of  Lima,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in 
S.  America. 

Pot-Pourri  (Fr.),  in  perfumery  signifies  a  mixture  of  dried 
flowers  and  crushed  spices,  placed  in  a  vase  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  a  fragrant  odour  through  a  room.  P. -P.  also  denotes  a 
medley  of  music,  and  a  mess  of  meat  and  vegetables  ;  in  the  latter 
signification  P.-P.  is  synonymous  with  the  Scotch  hoUh-poUkm 

Pots'dam,  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg, 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  influx  of  the  Nuthe  into  the  Havel, 
on  the  Potsdamer  Werder,  an  island  formed  by  the  Havel 
(which  here  expands  into  a  series  of  lakes),  and  surrounded 
by  woody  hills,  16  miles  S.  W.  of  Berli^  by  rail.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  towns,  has  five  suburbs,  and  is  partly 
fortified  with  ramparts.  The  Brandenburg  Thor  is  a  fine 
triumphal  arch,  designed  from  that  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  The 
Havel  and  canal  are  crossed  by  seven  bridges.  The  streets 
of  P.  are  broad  and  straight,  and  are  adorned  with  many  splen- 
did buildings.  Of  the  squares,  the  finest  are  the  Wilhelms-Platz, 
in  which  is  a  statue  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III. ,  the  Lustgarten, 
serving  as  a  military  parade  ground,  vrith  fourteen  bronxe  busts 
by  Rauch,  of  York,  Blucher,  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  &c  ;  and 
the  Altmarkt,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  obelisk  of  red  and 
white  marble  80  feet  high,  with  medallion  busts  of  the  Great 
Elector  and  the  first  three  kings  of  Prussia.  The  principal 
building  is  the  royal  palace,  built  1660- 1 701,  and  forming  an 
oblong  parallelogram  with  a  colonnade  370  feet  long.  The 
rooms  of  Friedrich  the  Great  are  preserved  in  their  original 
condition,  and  contain  numerous  interesting  relics.  Other 
buildings  are  the  Rathhaus,  erected  by  Friedrich  IL  in  1754; 
the  military  orphan  asylum,  426  feet  long,  in  four  stories,  with  a 
tower  158  feet  high ;  the  opera-house  ;  and  the  hussars*  InrTacks. 
The  Gamisonkirche  has  a  fine  chime  of  bells  m  a  tower  29S 
feet  high,  and  a  marble  pulpit,  surrounded  by  trophies  captured 
from  the  French  in  1813-15  and  1870-71,  and  under  which  are 
the  graves  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  and  Friedrich  the  Great ; 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  N.  of  the  Palace,  erected  1830-37, 
has  an  iron  cupola  261  feet  high,  added  1843 ;  and  the  Fried - 
enskirche,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  park  of  Sanssouci, 
(completed  1850),  is  in  the  Basilica  style,  with  a  quadrangular 
entrance- court  and  detached  clock  tower.  The  garden  and  park 
of  Sanssouci  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  are  noted  for  their 
grand  trees  and  maze  of  delightful  walks.  Within  the  park  is  a 
fountain  which  rises  to  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  ascending  from 
it  a  broad  flight  of  steps  66  feet  high,  intersected  by  six  terraces, 
leads  to  the  Palace,  built  by  Friedrich  the  Great  (1745-47), 
afterwards  his  principal  residence,  and  in  which  many  relics  of 
him  are  preserved.  To  the  W.  is  the  Orangery,  in  the  Floren- 
tine style,  990  feet  long,  adorned  with  many  fine  marble  statues, 
amongst  them  one  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV. ,  unveiled  in  1873. 
At  the  back  of  Sanssouci  is  the  famous  Windmill,  which  the 
miller  refused  to  sell  to  Friedrich  the  Great,  and  which  is  siiU 
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the  property  of  the  miller's  descendants.  The  park  is  inter- 
sected by  an  avenae  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  W.  end  of  which 
stands  the  New  Pakce  (1769).  A  mile  to  the  S.E.  is  the 
Charlottenhof,  a  royal  ooantry  residence.  The  Palace  of  Babels- 
bexg  (1835-38),  the  property  of  the  Emperor  Wilhehn,  is  a  pic- 
tttresqne  Gothic  stnicture,  situated  in  a  beautiful  wooded  park, 
oTeriooking  the  Glieniker  Lake.  N.  of  P.,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  Jager  Gate,  is  the  Russian  colony  of  Alexan- 
drowka,  founded  in  1826,  and  near  it  the  New  Garden  with  the 
Marble  Palace,  founded  in  1786,  and  adorned  with  frescoes  of 
the  Nibelungen  Lied.  P.  has  a  ^ynmasium,  high  school,  various 
special  schcwls,  and  an  institution  called  the  Luisendenkmal 
for  providing  a  marriage-outfit  for  poor  girls  of  good  character. 
The  mannfi^tnres  are  considerable,  and  include  linen,  earthen 
and  zinc  wares,  veneer,  leather,  glue,  soap,  candles,  tobacco, 
sagar,  oil,  vinegar,  beer,  and  bmndy.  Tnere  is  also  a  Gov- 
ernment factory  of  small  arms.  Pop.  (1875)  45,041 ;  garrison, 
700(X  P.  was  a  town  of  the  ancient  Wends,  but  owes  its  im- 
portance to  the  Great  Elector.  Its  modem  splendour  is  due  to 
Friedrich  the  Great  and  the  succeeding  Prussian  kings.  See 
Schmidt,  CesckkhU  und  Topograpkie  der  ReHdenzstadt  P,  (Potsd. 
1825) ;  Grieber,  Wegweiser  durck  P.  (Berl.  1854). 

Potadam,  a  town  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  Racket  River, 
32  miles  £.  of  Ogdensbuxg,  is  noted  for  the  extensive  quarries  of 
sandstone  of  a  geological  formation  which  has  taken  its  name 
from  the  town.  There  are  in  the  town  six  churches,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  numerous  foundries,  and  manufactories  of  furniture 
and  agricultural  implements.    Pop.  (1870)  7774. 

Pot'stone,  a  massive  schistose  rock,  composed  chiefly  of 
chlorite,  with  an  admixture  of  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  or  talc 
The  name  is  derived  firom  its  capability  of  oeinp;  turned  in  the 
lathe  and  worked  into  various  articles  for  domestic  use. 

Pott,  August  Friedrioh,  an  eminent  philologist,  bom  at 
Nettelrode  in  Hanover,  November  14, 1802.  He  studied  theo- 
logy and  philology  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  (1821-24), 
was  a  teaoier  in  uie  gvmnasium  of  Celle  (1825-27),  and  became 
m,pnvaidocmt  in  the  tfniversityof  Berlin  (1830),  whence  in  1833 
he  was  called  to  Halle,  first  as  extraordinazy,  and  since  1839  as 
cmUnary  professor  of  comparative  philology.  Among  P.  's  works 
are  Efymohgisehe  Farsckungen  (2  vols.  Lemgo,  1833-36 ;  recast 
in  3  vola  1859-71),  De  BomssicthLUhuanicm  tarn  in  Slavicis 
^uam  LfitHds  Zdnguis  Primcipatu  (2  vols.  HaUe,  1837-41),  Die 
Zigtuntr  in  Europa  und  Asien  (2  vols.  Halle,  1844-45),  Anti' 
Kamlen  oder  Mytkische  VorsteUungen  vom  Ursprunge  der  Volker 
und  Spnuhen  (Lemgo,  1863),  &c  His  Zigeuner^  crowned  by 
the  Institute  of  France,  is  a  monument  of  German  industry, 
cmbradng  as  it  does  all  that  was  then  known  concerning  the 
Gypsies,  though  its  author  never  but  once  conversed  with  a 
member  of  the  mce.  On  December  17, 1869,  P.  was  elected  a 
correspondent  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

Pott'er,  Cipriaai,  an  English  musician,  bom  in  London  in 
1 792,  was  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  from  1832 
to  1 859.  He  composed  nine  svmphonies,  a  number  of  overtures, 
the  cantata  of  ^A&m  r  Corado  (1830),  several  violin  quartets, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  works  for  the  piano.  P.  greatly  im- 
proved the  English  school  of  pianoforte  playing,  and  trained 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  players  and  teachers  of  that 
instnmienL    He  died  September  26^  1871. 

Potter,  John,  bom  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1674, 
passed  from  the  free  school  of  his  native  town  to  University 
CoU^«,  OjIoA  (1692),  and'was  elected  a  fellow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
1«S^  (1694).  Having  taken  orders  (1697),  he  became  successively 
clMi>hun  to  Archbishop  Tenison(  i7Q4)uid  to  Queen  Anne  (i  706), 
Kcgius  Professor  of  Divinity  (1708),  Bishop  of  Oxford  (1715),  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (i  737V.  He  died  at  Lambeth,  October 
ic^  1747.  JBesidea  editing  Lycophron's  Alexandra  (1697)  and  the 
vrritings  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (17 15),  P.  was  author  of 
Arckiologia  GrwcOj  or  Antiquitia  rf  Greece  (2  vols.  1798^99), 
which  was  long  a  standard  work,  and  passed  through  innumerable 
editions,  and  of  a  Discourse  of  Church  Government,  and  other 
treatises,  collected  in  his  Theological  IVorhs  (3  vols.  Oaf.  1753). 

Potior,  Paul,  was  bom  at  Enkhuysen  in  1625.  His  father, 
Peter  P.,  was  an  artist,  and  instructed  his  son  so  well,  that  in 


his  fifteenth  year  his  cattle  pieces  were  sought  after.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  went  to  the  Hague,  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Balkenende,  an  architect,  and  six  years  later  removed  to  Am- 
sterdam. Many  of  his  best  works  were  executed  for  Frederic 
Henry,  Prince  of  Orange.  His  best  pictures  are  small,  exquisite 
in  finish,  yet  free  in  handling.  A  picture  of  his,  representing 
oxen  in  a  meadow,  sold  in  1750  for  £^Sf  ^^  bougnt  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  181 5  for  ;C900.  He  produced  a  few  good 
etchings.  P.  undermined  his  health  with  hard  work,  and  died 
at  Amsterdam,  January  15,  1654.  See  Bartsch,  Le  Peintre* 
Graveur,  vol.  i,  and  Lie  Carpentier's  P.  P,  (1818). 

Potter*8  Olay,  a  highly  plastic  variety  of  day  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  ana  Pottery  (q.  v.).  Owing  to  its 
containing  proportions  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  it  is  compara- 
tively fusible,  and  consequently  resolves  itself  into  a  slaggy  mass 
at  temperatures  which  vary  according  to  the  proportion  of  these 
constituents  present. 

Pott'ery  and  Poroelain.  Under  these  terms,  which  are 
embraced  in  the  single  name  Ceramics  (Gr.  keramos,  from  kerasj 
'a  horn,'  the  material  of  early  drinking  vessels),  should  pro- 
perly be  included  all  manufactures  of  baked  clay,  from  the 
coarsest  bricks  and  tiles,  up  to  the  most  artistic  products  of  the 
potter's  art.  There  is  really  no  dividing  line  or  break  in  the 
series  which  may  be  traced  between  these  extremes,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  convenience  to  treat  of  bricks,  &c.,  by  them* 
selves  as  building  materials,  and  include  only  among  pottery 
vessels  non-stractural  substances  and  omamental  ware.  The 
potter's  art  and  its  products  possess  supreme  historical  interest ; 
thev  occupy  an  important  place  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
and  the  manufacturing  processes  connected  with  them  are  varied 
and  complex,  while  in  industrial  utility  potteiy  is  second  to  no 
other  product  of  human  labour. 

History, — ^That  which  gives  pottery  its  great  historical  value 
is  the  practically  iudestractible  nature  of  the  material,  whereby 
substances  made  in  the  most  remote  ages  show  to  us  their  mate- 
rial, design,  ornament,  and  impressed  characters  almost  as 
when  ihty  were  newly  elaborated.  The  art  of  making  pottery 
was  certainly  among  the  earliest  developments  of  human  in- 
dustry. Rude  vessels  of  pottery  belonging  to  the  stone  age  of 
prehistoric  times — ^before  the  use  of  any  metal  was  understood 
<*-«re  not  unconunon,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  our  primitive 
forefathers  understood  and  practised  the  art  at  a  time  when  the 
mammoth  was  an  inhabitant  of  Central  Europe.  The  earliest 
made  pottery  was  certainly  very  mde  in  nuterial  and  workman- 
ship, being  simply  masses  of  coarse  clay  mdely  fashioned  by  the 
hand  and  sun-dried.  Such  pottery,  not  having  undergone  the 
change  which  results  from  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  in 
kilns,  is  soft  and  perishable.  Kemains  of  this  primitive  pottery 
in  the  form  of  urns  containing  bones,  &c.,  are  frequently 
found  in  tumuli  and  the  graves  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain.  Sun-dried  pottery  was  probably  long  in  use  before 
the  art  of  kiln-baking  the  moulded  clav  was  discovered.  Pottery 
clay,  when  baked  in  a  fiiroace,  undergoes  partial  fiision  and 
chemical  union  of  its  component  elements,  whereby  it  ceases  to 
be  affected  by  water,  and  cannot  again  be  workal  up  into  a 
plastic  mass,  as  is  the  case  with  merely  sun-dried  clay.  Thus 
kiln-baked  pottery,  although  it  can  be  broken  and  crashed  to 
powder,  is  m  itself  an  imperishable  substance ;  and  in  other 
properties,  as  hardness  and  closeness  of  texture,  tenacity,  and 
strength  of  body,  the  process  of  hardening  by  fire  constituted  an 
enormous  advance  on  the  primitive  sun-drying.  The  introduction 
of  the  potter's  wheel  marked  another  important  era  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art.  When  and  bjr  what  race  this  notable  imple- 
ment was  first  used  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  it  was  in 
use  among  the  E^gyptians  not  less  than  2C00  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Witn  the  help  of  the  wheel,  the  ancient  potters 
were  enabled  to  mould  their  pottery  with  a  symmetiy  of  form 
and  an  equality  of  thickness  unapproachable  by  mere  hand- 
moulding.  Latest  of  all  the  great  improvements  came  the  art 
of  glazing  and  enamelling,  or  covering  the  naturally  porous 
body  of  the  P.  with  a  glassy  coating  of  either  a  transparent  or 
an  opaque  character.  The  stages  in  this  important  advance  are 
thus  excellentlv  epitomised  by  the  learned  Dr.  Birch : — '  The 
invention  of  glass  has  hitherto  been  generally  attributed  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  opaoue  glasses  or  enamels  as  old  as  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  ana  enamelled  objects  as  early  as  the  fourth, 
have  been  found  m  Egypt     The  employment  of  copper  to  pro- 
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duce  a  brilliant  blue  coloured  enamel  was  very  early  used  both 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  ;  but  the  use  of  tin  for  a  white  enamel, 
as  recently  discovered  in  Ihe  enamelled  bricks  and  vases  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  anlicipaled  by  many  centuries  the  re- 
discovery of  that  process  in  Europe  in  the  15th  c,  and  shows 
the  early  application  of  metallic  oxides.  This  invention  ap- 
parently remained  for  many  centuries  a.  secret  among  the  Eastern 
nations  only,  enamelled  lerra-colla  and  glass  forming  articles  of 
commercial  export  from  Egypt  and  Phixnicia  to  every  part  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Among  the  Eg7ptians  and  Assyrians  ena- 
meUitig  was  used  more  frequently  thM  glazing,  and  their  works 
are  consequently  a  kind  of  fayence  consisting  of  a  loose  frit  or 
body,  to  which  an  enamel  adheres  after  only  a  slight  fusion. 
After  the  faU  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  art  of  enamelling  terra- 
cotta disappeared  among  the  Arab  and  Moorish  races,  who  had 
retained  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  process.  The  application 
of  a  transparent  vitreous  coating  or  glaze  over  the  entire  surface, 
like  the  varnish  of  a  picture,  is  also  referable  to  a  high  antiquity, 
and  was  universally  adopted,  either  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
single  colours  or  to  promote  the  combination  of  many.  Innu- 
merable fragments  and  remains  of  glazed  vases,  fabricated  by 
Ihe  Greeks  and  Romans,  not  only  prove  the  early  use  of  glazing, 
but  also  exhibit  in  the  present  day  many  of  the  noblest  efforts  of 
P9tteis-art.' 

Artistic  Devehpmiitt. — The  earliest  appearance  of  ornamen- 
tation on  pottery  consists  merely  of  rude  thumb  marks  and  nail 
sciatchioES,  to  which,  of  course,  the  plastic  substance  readily 
lent  ilseli.  These  scratchings  gradually  become  more  elaborate 
till  they  assume  the  appearance  of  incised  patterns,  and  at  an 
early  stage  ornaments  in  relief  appear.  A  distinct  advance  in 
ornamental  conception  is  found  in  the  introduction  of  coloured 

"    which  first  appears  as  simple  bands  or  chequers  of 

lark  colour  on  a  white  ground.  Artistic  form  in  the 
the  teautiful  vases  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  popularly  known  as  Etrus- 
can vases ;  on  those  of  the  best 
period,  between  the  6th  and  4th 
centuries,  B.C.,  the  figure  painting 
and  other  omamenlation  show  the 
perfection  of  Greek  art.  A  pro- 
digioas  number  of  these,  in  perfect 
condition,  have  been  recovered 
from  graves  in  S.  Italy,  and  from 
Ihem  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  on 
Ihe  history,  dress,  habits,  and  reli- 
gious practices  of  the  races  who 
made  ihem.  From  the  earliest 
periods  the  island  of  Samoa  was 
celebrated  for  its  pottery,  and 
under  the  Roman  Empire  a  know- 
ledge of  its  products  was  not  only 
widely  spread  throughout  Europe, 
but  local  manufactories  of  Samian 
ware  were  established  at  localities 
^  widely  apart  throughout  the  ex- 
'  tended  dominions  of  the  empire. 
The  ware  was  generally  fashioned 
0  bowls,  the  body  being  thick 


periods  and  separate  centres  of  manufacture  showing  distinctire 
styles  of  decoration,  so  that  the  classes  of  ware  are  more  nume- 
rous than  are  those  of  European  nations  and  periods. 

For  a  period  of  about  one  thousand  years,  corresponding  to 
the  so-called  dark  ages,  the  making  of  pottery  having  any  artistic 


and  of  a  peculiarly  rich  coralline  red  colour,  and  Ihe 
mentation  moulded  in  relief  on  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  ei' 
A  very  perfect  and  characteristic  example  was  found  in  Glasgow 
Green  in  October  1876.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Kelvingrove 
Museum,  Glasgow. 

The  art  of  making  porcelain  is  undoubtedly  a  Chinese  inven- 
tion, in  which  country,  at  a  very  early  date,  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  attained  a  remarkable  development.  According  to 
Oriental  records,  porcelain  was  first  made  in  China  during  the 
Han  dynasty,  between  B.C.  306  and  a.d.  87,  so  that  it  may  be 
■aid  the  manofaclure  began  with  the  Christian  era.  For  seven- 
teen centuries  porcelain  continued  to  be  an  exclusively  Oriental 
prodact,  and  it  is  not  lill  about  the  banning  of  the  13th  c.  that 
wc  find  any  record  of  examples  of  the  manufacture  being  even 
seen  among  Western  nations.  Oriental  decorative  ware,  while 
it  exhibits  the  peculiar  artistic  instincts  of  the  races  producing 
it,  served  very  largeljr  10  furnish  models  for  European  potters. 
Delft  pottery  furnishing  a  notable  example  of  decoration  drawn 
direct  from  Chinese  ware.  The  pottery  and  porcelain  of  China 
and  Japan  are  varied  in  their  decorative  "      '  .—       . 
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value  w?j:  practically  extinct  in  Europe.  Early  in  the  14th  c 
the  Italian  pottery  now  well  known  as  '  Majolica,'  from  hxving 
been  originally  made  in  the  island  of  Majorca  (known  also  as 
Majolica],  began  to  be  manufactured,  and  with  the  renaissance 
of  art  it  attained  high  excellence  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  Majolica  is  found  in  the  enamel  or 
opaque  glaze  with  which  it  is  covered,  being  in  this  respect  like 
the  earner  Persian  pottery.  The  manufacture  flourished  in 
many  of  the  smaller  states  of  Central  Italy  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  I5lh  c  well  into  the  17th,  when  its  products  began  to 
be  neglected  in  favour  of  Oriental  porcelain,  then  introduced 
into  Europe.  In  the  decoration  of  the  earlier  specimens  bnght 
blues  and  yellows  with  iridescent  lustre  prevails,  thereafter  comes 
prevailing  yellow  tints  without  iridescence,  and  mytholi^cal 
subjects,  and  during  the  decadence  Arabesque  scrolls  were 
much  employed.  In  the  l5th  c.  a  peculiar  variety  of  stoneware 
or  dense  pottery  was  made  in  Germany-  The  leading  types 
were  a  white  ware  made  into  tall  cylindrical  jugs  with  raised 
figures  and  omnments,  glazed  brown  jugs  or  bottles  with  coats 
of  arms,  and  grey  ware  with  relief  ornaments  in  bine  and  marooe. 
In  the  same  century  two  classes  of  pottery  were  produced  in 
France,  both  of  which  are  of  singular  artistic  interest  and 
value.  Tlie  first  is  the  enamelled  fayence  of  the  famous  Bernard 
Palissy  (q.  v.)  the  leading  peculiarity  of  which  lies  in  the 
marvellous  gmce  and  fidelity  with  which  he  modelled  in  full 
relief  upon  his  dishes  the  forms  and  colours  of  fishes,  reptiles, 

insects,  plants,  &c      Genuine  Palissy  war      """' 

valuable,  but  much  more  precious  and  set 
Henri  Deux  or  Obon  ware  made  about  the  same  penod,  01 
which  there  exists  only  about  eighty  specimens.  Oiron  ware 
consists  of  a  delicate  yellovrish  glazed  body  decorated  with  inlaid 
ornaments  in  coloured  slip  and   relief  figures,  masks,  shells 


1  scarce  is  the  so-called 


r  characteristic  of  n 


Porcelain  (soft  paste — the  p&le  tendre  of  the  French)  was  fir^t 
manufactured  in  Europe  in  1580  at  Florence  under  the  auspices 
of  Francis  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  true  Oriental 
porcelain  (hard  paste),  however,  was  not  discovered  till  about 
1715,  in  which  year  it  was  manufactured  at  Meissen  in 
Saxony  by  Bbltgcr.  Bbttger's  famous  discovery  gave  an 
enormous    impetus  to  the  .irt.  and   notwithslandins    the  niL.sc 
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nenUl  capitals,  in  which  it  wai  tnconTBeed  bj  the  pitrona^  or  the 
nling  pnnces.  la  Vienna  the  manuTactare  was  begun  in  1720, 
Berlin  in  1751,  and  at  Stvies  (q.  »,)  for  hard  paste  in  1759, 
alifaoagh  there  Ihe  famout  French  piU  Imdrt  bad  been  manuiac- 
tmed  ntxn  1756.  Amon^  other  famoni  European  centres  of 
in3nn&u:tBre  may  be  enmnersted  Hochit  in  Maim,  Piirstenbutg 
in  BaTaria,  Ludwigiburg  or  KracDbuis^  Venice,  imd  Capo  S\ 
Monte,  near  Naples. 

Id  Great  Britain  the  linC  potter  who  deserves  mention  on 
accoont  of  the  aitiitic  excellence  of  bis  productioas  Is  Josiah 
Wedgwood  {bom  1730);  in  his  hands  Bnlish  pottery  attained 
■n   elegance   of  roim,  perfection  of  material,   and    beaatf  of 
omanentation  which  neither  before  nor  since  hare  been  rinlled. 
The   chancteristic  production  of  Wedgwood  was  hi)  jasper 
ware,  a  beautifid  smooth  and  delicate 
biscuit  ware,  which  by  the  admixture  of 
metallic  oxides  fired  into  clear  velrety 
colours  formed  an  admirable  surliice  on 
which  sepacateljr  moulded  white  Ggares 
and  onuments  in  relief  were  attached. 
The  Wedgwood  works  ore  still  continued 
at  Ztruiia  in  Stafibrdshire  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Josiah  Wedgwood.    The 
manufacture  of  porcelain  (soft  paste)  was 
began  in  England  about  1730  at  Chel- 
sea and  Stratlord  le  Bow,  but  hard  paste 
was  not  made  till  the  Plymouth  fiutory 
started   in   176a      The   other   centres 
from  which  porcelain  of  artistic  worth 
was  sent  out  id  the  i8ih  c  are  Derby, 
Worcester  (>lill  continued),  Bristol,  and 
Swansea.     At  the  present  day  the  '  pol- 
teries'   district  in  Staffordshire  is  the 
great  centre  of  artistic  and  commercial 
pottery  and  porcelain,  and  nowhere  in 
the  world  are  artistic  works  of  a  higher 
I   dass  produced  than  by  such  lirms  as  Minton's,  Copeland's^  and 
Wedgwood's.    The  Royal  Porcelun  Works  at  Worcester  also 
prodooea  porcelain   of   distinctive  character   and   the   highest 
deoocBtive  excellence. 
I        tfatm/acliirt. — From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be 
!   obrioos  that  P.  and  P.  may  be  separated  into  muiy  classes 
I   according  to  the  nature  of  the  paste  or  materials,  the  peoiUaiities 
of  ornamentation,  Ihe  kind  of  glasei  employM,  and  their  pre- 
sence or  absence,  and  many  other  drcuDostances.    The  following 
dasalbcation,    partly   absOacted    from    Wagner's    Tethnalegie, 
embraces  the  leading  distinctive  Tarieties  : 
L  Hard  or  Dsnsb  Ware 

A.  Hard  porcelain  or  true  china. 

B.  Soft  or  European  porcelain. 

C.  Biscuit  porcelain  or  Parian, 

D.  Stoneware,  including   ironstone    or    fine  clazed 

Stoneware,   sail    gUied    stoneware,    and    un- 
glased  jasper  and  basalt  ware  of  Wedgwood, 


II.  Soft  or  Porous  Wars. 

a.  Fine  Fayence  with  transparent  glaze  (Delft). 

b.  Fayence  with  enamel  or  opaque  glaze  (Majolica). 

c.  Common  earthenware,  glared  (Rustic  ware). 

d.  Terra-cotta  rases,  flower-pots,  &c. 

The  materials  which  are  employetl  in  the  fabrication  of  all 
these  classes  of  ware  are  clays  of  varjing  degrees  of  fineness  and 
purity  of  colour,  come  of  which  are  refractory  or  fice-icsisting  in 
the  highest  degree,  as  Kaolin  or  China  clay,  while  others  are 
more  fiisible,  such  as  ordinary  potter's  day,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  lime,  oiide  of  iron,  and  other  similar  fluxing  agents. 
To  these  natural  clays  are  added  ground  felspar,  caldncd  flints 
or  fine  sand,  burnt  bones  and  chalk.  The  dense  wares  are 
semtfnsed  in  burning,  and  the  hard  porcelain  diifeTS  from  the 
others  in  containing  a  higher  proportion  of  the  infiisible  KaoUn. 
It  conseqaently  most  be  stibmilted  to  a  much  higher  tempcralura 
than  the  others  in  order  to  produce  that  semi-fusion  which 
yields  a  dense  non-porous  body.  Fayence  or  eartiienware, 
although  made  of  fusible  materials,  is  not  fired  to  the  fusing 
point,  and  consequently  is  porous  in  structure  ;  and  to  render  it 
imperrions  to  liquids,  the  body  must  be  glazed.  The  glaze  in 
all  cases  must  be  composed  of  materials  which  form  a  glaze  al  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  required  for  firing  the  body,  and 
conseqaently  glazes  which  may  be  used  for  ha^  porcelain  can- 
not be  applied  to  earthenwaie.  For  hard  porcelain  the  glaze 
employed  consists  of  a  uiilure  of  felspar  and  quartz.  Salt  ia 
generally  employed  for  glazing  common  stoneware ;  while  for 
fine  qudtties  the  transparent  glaze  contains  lead  and  borax. 
For  common  earthenware  the  prindpal  constituent  of  the  trans- 
parent glaze  ia  also  lead,  but  in  opaque  or  enamd  glazes  oxide 
of  tin  is  added  to  the  lead.    These  substances,  either  by  them- 


nnnly  to  the  body.  In  the  case  of  hard  porcelain,  body  and 
glaze  are  fired  in  one  operation  ;  soft  porcelain  and  earthenware 
undergo  two  firings — fiist,  in  the  biscuit  oven,  and  second,  in  the 
gloss  or  glazing  oven  ;  and  salt  glaze  is  applied  to  stoneware  l^ 
throwing  moist  salt  into  the  kiln  containing  the  articles  at  the 
highest  temperature  in  process  of  filing. 

With  the  exception  of  distinctions  already  alluded  to,  the 
operations  invoifed  in  the  manufacture  of  ware  of  all  kinds  are 
essentially  the  same.  For  porcelain  and  fine  ware  much  cote  is 
expended  to  secure  the  pimty  and  intimate  sulxlivision  of  mate- 
rials employed,  and  correspondingly  less  care  is  required  in 
proportion  as  the  fineness  of  body  becomes  an  object  of  less 
regard  The  mechanical  processes  necessary  for  the  fashioning 
of  the  clay  vary  according  to  the  fonn  and  external  appearance 
of  the  arlides  to  be  made.  Globular  or  cylindrical  vessels, 
having  a  smooth  exterior,  are  worked  upon  the  potter's  wheel, 
which  is  simply  a  plane  snrface  or  table  revolving  horizontally. 
Handles,  or  other  accessories  to  such  an  object,  however,  are 
formed  in  moulds  made  o(  plaster  of  Paris,  as  ore  also  all  angulat 
objects,  and  such  arttdes  as  are  irrwular  of  form  or  have  im< 
pressed  ornaments.  For  plates  and  like  articles,  cakes  or  bats 
of  clay  rolled  out  are  laid  on  moulds  haring  the  form  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  plate,  &c,  against  which  they  are  pressed  by  profiles 
which  possess  the  outline  of  the  exterior  of  the  article.  Hard 
porcelain,  after  being  fashioned,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  Ihe 
'green  '  or  unfired  state  for  some  lime,  till  a  certain  amount  of 
its  moisture  has  evaporated.  The  glaie  is  then  applied,  and  the 
articles,  protected  m  sugars  or  fireclay  vessels  against  direct 
fiamc^  are  placed  in  the  oven.  In  some  cases,  porcelain  is 
painted  or  coloured  under  the  glaxe,  but  more  commonly  coloured 
decorations  are  applied  above  the  glaze,  aiul  the  coloura  being 
mixed  with  fluxing  agents,  are  burned  in  upon  the  glaze,  as  is  also 
the  gilding.  The  burning  in  of  ornamentation  and  plding  is 
effected  in  a  muffle  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 


ted  under  the  glaze  by  transfer  printing.  The  object! 
fired  in  Ihe  biscuit  oven,  and  in  the  biscuit  or  unelazed  condition 
they  are  eitremcly  porous,  and  readily  absorb  any  fluid  material. 
The  pattern  to  be  impressed  in  the  ware  is  printed  in  a  saitable 
medium,  according  to  the  colour  desired,  from  a  copper  plate  on 
a  thin  tissue  paper.  The  tissue  paper,  with  its  newly  impressed 
and  wd  pattern  is  applied  to  the  nirface  of  the  biscuit  ware,  to 
which  it  adheres,  aiui  the  poroni  pottery  attracts  the  wet  ink) 
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and  absorbs  a  sharp,  well-defined  impression  of  the  pattern. 
Thereafter  the  paper  is  washed  off;  the  article,  with  the  pattern 
now  transferred  to  it,  is  dipped  in  the  glazing  slip,  and  there- 
after placed  in  the  gloss  oven,  from  whence,  after  one  firing,  it  is 
withdrawn  a  complete  decorated  and  glazed  piece  of  P.  The 
following  table  shows  the  chemical  composition  of  typical  ex- 
amples of  P.  and  P. : — 


Silica 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  iron 

Lime 

Alkali 

Magnesia 

Bone-earth  and  oxide  of  iron 


Chinese 
Porcelain. 

^8 

gwood 
are. 

Lambeth 
Stoneware. 

r 

71.04 

40.60 

66.49 

'           1 
74.00 

34.15 

26.00 

23.04 

33.46 

6.13 

3.00 

3.83 

14.23 

1.04 

0.60 

3.68 

5.38 

0.20 

1.06 

0.43 

0.15 

0.17 

15-32 

100.00 

xoaoo 

X0O.0O 

99.87 

The  works  treating  of  P.  and  porcelain  aro  very  numerous,  but 
the  following  are  among  the  most  eminent  standard  authorities: 
Brogniart's  Traiti  des  Arts  Ceramiqucs  (Par.  1844),  Marryat's 
History  of  P,  and  P,  (Lx)nd.  2d.  1857),  Jacquemart  and 
Le  Beaut  s  Histoire  de  la  Porcelaine  (Par.  1862),  Jacquemart's 
Histoire  de  la  Ceramique  (Par.  1873,  English  translation  by  Mrs. 
B.  Palliser,  Lx)nd.  1873),  and  Chafllers's  Marks  and  Monograms 
on  P,  and  P,  (6th  ed.  Lond.  1878).  The  Ceramic  Art  of 
Great  Britain,  from  Pre-historic  Times  dawn  to  the  Present  Day, 
by  Llewellyn  Jewitt  (1878),  is  a  work  of  very  high  value.  An- 
other of  uneoualled  beauty  and  merit,  Keramic  Art  of  Japan, 
by  G.  A.  Audsley  and  J.  L.  Bowes  of  Liverpool,  is  at  present 
(1878)  in  course  of  publication. 

Pott'ixiger,  Eldred  (Major),  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Herat, 
was  born  in  181 1  at  Mount  Pottinger  in  County  Down.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  went  out  to  Bombay  as  an  artillery  cadet. 
His  uncle,  Sir  Henry  P.,  was  Resident  in  Scinde,  and  under  his 
patronage  he  started  from  Peshawur  in  1837  as  an  independent 
traveller  to  penetrate  Afghanistan.  He  adopted  the  disguise  of 
a  Syud  or  holy  man,  which  he  did  not  put  oft  till  he  had  reached 
Herat,  after  many  risks.  This  town,  then  held  by  an  Afghan 
prince,  was  forthwith  besieged  by  the  Persians,  led  by  the  Shah 
in  person,  and  it  held  out  for  almost  a  year,  until  relieved  by  a 
British  diversion  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  successful  defence  is 
entirely  attributed  to  the  exertions  and  courage  of  P.  As  poli- 
tical agent  during  the  disastrous  Afghan  war  of  1841-42,  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  the  treaty  which  Lord  EUenborough  repu- 
diated. In  1843  l^e  died  of  fever  at  Hong-Kong,  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  uncle,  Sir  H.  P.  See  Lives  of  Indian  Officers,  by 
Sir  J.  W.  Kaye  (Lond-  1867).— Sir  Henry  P.,  uncle  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1789,  was  also  a  distinguished  Indian  officer 
in  the  political  or  diplomatic  department.  For  his  services  in 
Scinde  he  received  a  baronetcy  in  1839.  He  was  ambassador 
to  China  (1841-42),  governor  of  Hong-Kong  (1843-44),  of  Cape 
Colony  (1846-47),  and  of  Madras  (1847-54).  P.  died  at  Malta, 
i8th  March  1856. 

Pott'o  {Cercoleptes  candivolvulus),  a  species  of  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  formerly  classed  with  the  Lemur  (q.  v.),  and  in- 
habiting S.  America.  It  attains  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  and  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  its  fur  being  marked  with  thin  dark 
bands.  The  tongue  is  very  long  and  flexible,  and  is  employed 
in  obtaining  honey  from  the  nests  of  wild  bees,  and  in  the  cap- 
ture of  insects. 

Potts'ville,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill  River,  93  miles  by  rail  from  Philadelphia,  is 
of  some  importance  as  the  centre  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade  for 
the  Schuylkill  district.  There  are  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  two  shafts  were  sunk  in  1877  to  a  depth 
of  1500  feet,  in  order  to  reach  the  underlying  coal-vein.  P. 
contains  eighteeen  churches,  an  opera-house,  a  free  reading- 
room,  two  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers.  Pop,  (1870) 
12,384. 

Poaoh  (Fr.  poche),  in  military  equipment  the  name  given  to 
a  strong  leather  case  lined  with  tin,  in  which  the  soldier  holds 
his  ammunition.  It  is  carried  across  the  back  appended  to  a 
belt. 
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Pouched  Rat,  a  name  given  to  more  than  one  species  of 
Rodent,  having  cheek-pouches  which  seem  to  be  used  as  recep- 
tacles for  food.  The  Canada  P.  R.  or  Gopher,  is  a  familiar 
species,  attaining  a  length  of  7  or  8  inches,  its  fur  is  of  a 
brownish  red  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and  whitish  brown 
below.  The  cheek-pouches  are  Large.  The  Fur  Country  P.  R. 
[Saccophorus  borealis)  is  another  well-known  species.  Its  length 
is  10  inches,  and  its  colour  a  yellowish  grey  above,  and  white 
below.     The  cheek-pouches  are  very  large. 

Poughkeep'sie,  a  city  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  Hudson  River,  75  miles  N.  of  New  York,  and  69  miles  S. 
of  Albany  by  rail.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  of 
residence  in  the  United  States,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  large 
number  of  its  educational  institutions,  which  Include  a  com- 
mercial college.  There  are  in  the  town  twenty  churches,  a  public 
library,  and  three  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers.  The  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  dyewoods,  carpets,  pins,  iron,  and  shoes. 
Pop.  (1870)  20,o8a 

Poulpe  (from  the  Gr.  poulypous,  a  form  of  polypous,  *  many- 
footed  '),  a  name  restricted  in  zoology  to  indicate  the  Octopus, 
or  eight-armed  cuttlefish.  It  has  eight  feet  or  arms  surrounding 
the  head  and  mouth,  and  may  be  regarded  as  represendng 
typical  species  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  The  P.  is  a 
Dibranchiate,  or  two-gilled  Cephalopod,  and  is  able  to  swim 
backwards  through  the  water  by  the  ejection  of  the  water  used  in 
breathing  from  the  anterior  funnel  or  infundibulum.  like  other 
Dibranchiate  cuttlefishes,  the  P.  secretes  an  inky  fluid,  which  it 
pours  out  when  irritated  or  alarmed,  and  thus  darkens  the  sur- 
rounding water.  The  P.  is  now  successfully  kept  in  lar^e 
aquaria. 

Poultice.    See  Cataplasm. 

Poul'try  (from  Fr.  poule,  a  *hen;'  Lat  fullus^  *a  youncj 
fowl '),  the  collective  name  of  the  Rasorial  and  Natatorial  bird> 
domesticated  by  man.  Of  these,  the  common  fowl,  turkey, 
guinea-fowl,  duck,  and  goose  are  the  species  or  genera  most 
usually  chosen.  They  are  reared  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
their  flesh  but  for  their  eggs — the  trade  in  eggs,  indeed, 
having  become  well-nigh  as  important  a  branch  of  industry  as 
that  in  P.  itself.  The  breeding  and  rearing  of  P.  form  a  subject 
of  very  wide  extent,  but  of  somewhat  empirical  nature.  Tliere 
is  no  lack  of  material  it  is  true,  but  the  results  and  methods  of 
rearing  P.  have  rarely  been  collated  and  arranged  with  the 
exactitude  necessary  to  bring  the  results  clearly  before  the  mind. 
Of  the  so-called  *  sitting  *  fowls,  the  Cochin-China,  Malay,  and 
Dorking  breeds  are  the  best  known.  The  Spanish  and  Ham- 
burg breeds  rarely  *sit.*  In  Britain  P. -keeping  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  mere  accidental  appendage  to  the  iiinctions  of  a 
farmer.  Continental  farmers  on  the  contrary  find  it  a  profitable 
enterprise,  and  give  it  a  much  greater  amount  of  attention. 

The  P. -house  should  be  built  of  brick  or  similar  material, 
the  floor  especially  should  be  hard  and  easy  to  clean  thoroughly. 
It  should  have  a  special  court  attached  to  it,  protected  by  wire- 
netting,  and  its  floor  bricked,  whilst  feeding- troughs  and  water- 
dishes  should  form  part  of  the  furniture.  The  hatching  boxes 
should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  ordinary  living 
boxes,  and  special  attention  to  ventilation  is  as  necessary  as 
attention  to  cleanliness.  P.  suffer  materially  when  confined  in 
badly-ventilated  pens,  and  the  only  sure  method  of  preventing 
them  from  being  infested  with  parasites  is  to  thoroughlv  and 
frequently  purify  the  P.-house.  The  courtyard  itself  should 
possess  a  shade  or  covered  portion  to  protect  the  birds  from  wet 
or  the  heat  of  the  sim. 

Regarding  the  housing  together  of  P.,  turkeys  and  geese 
should  be  kept  separate  from  hens  ;  ducks  and  hens  agree  per- 
fectly ;  the  former  of  course  require  frequent  access  to  water. 
Ducks,  in  fact,  will  thrive  best  if  allowed  an  infinite  measure  of 
liberty.  Their  food  consisting  largely  of  worms,  &c.,  is  picked 
up  readily  in  the  mud  of  ponds  and  brooks  ;  but  their  wander- 
ing habits  to  some  extent  interferes  with  the  reeular  deposition 
of  the  eggs.  After  the  young  are  hatched,  uie  mother  and 
her  brood  should  for  some  time  be  shut  up  at  night  in  a 
special  box  or  pen.  With  regard  to  food,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  more  profitable  way  of  disposing  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  kitchen  refuse  than  in  a  P. -yard.  But  in  addition,  P. 
require  to  be  fed  with  corn,  bran,  and  other  substance.%  even 
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when  tliey  have  free  access  to  green  vegetables  and  other  food. 
The  importance  of  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water  cannot  be 
OTer-estimated,  and  unless  P.  have  access  to  gravel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  small  pebbles  to  aid  the  action  of  the  gizzard 
m  triturating  the  food,  they  generally  foil  in  health.  A  due 
supply  of  lime  is  also  necessary  for  P.,  as  affording  the  materials 
nsca  in  the  formation  of  the  shell  of  the  ^g,  &c.  See  The 
HeHwife,  her  own  Experience  in  her  cwn  Pi'yard^  by  Mrs. 
Ferguson  Blair  of  Balthayock  (Edin.  T.  C.  Jack ;  loth  ed.  1877). 

Pound  (Old  Eng.  /i/n^,  from  pyndan^  *to  shut  in*), 
in  English  law,  means  an  enclosure  belonging  to  a  parish 
er  manor,  in  which  stra]r  cattle  may  be  leg^y  detained  until 
damage  done  by  them  is  paid  for.  F.^bnach  is  the  offence 
of  libenting  cattle  lawfully  impounded,  or  of  damaging  the  P. 
The  ofiender  is  liable  by  statute  to  a  penalty  o{  £$,  12  and  13 
Vict,  c  92  provides  for  the  punishment  of  persons  assaulting 
the  keeper  of  a  P.,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  expense  of  food 
given  to  cattle  impounded. 

Pound  (Old  Eng.  ptind;  Lat.  fxmdus,  'weight*),  is  a 
standard  unit  of  mass  common  to  all  the  western  and  central 
states  of  Europe.  It  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  a  standard 
measure  of  weight;  but  the  weight  of  a  pound  is  strictly  the 
force  with  which  it  is  attracts  towaros  the  earth.  The 
weight  varies  according  to  the  locality,  but  the  mass  is  always 
the  same.  At  present  the  standard  English  P.  is  the  mass  of  a 
certain  piece  of^platinmn,  and  is  equivalent  to  7000  grains.  It  is 
called  the  P.  avoirdupois  to  distinguish  it  from  the  P.  troy,  which 
is  eqoal  to  5760  grams.  The  latter  P.  is  employed  exclusively 
by  jewellers  and  apothecaries.  The  P.  sterling  is  a  coin  equal  in 
value  to  20  shillings.  The  name  was  so  applied  at  a  time  when 
20  shillings  were  coined  out  of  a  P.  of  silver ;  and  though  there 
are  now  Sb  coins  to  the  P.,  the  name  is  still  retained  in  its  origi« 
nal  signification. 

Ponnd'er,  a  technical  term  used  to  denote  the  force  of  a 
cannon  firing  solid  shot.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  '  lOO-P.  Arm- 
strong gun. 

Ponaain,  Vioolas,  a  great  French  painter,  was  bom  near 
Grand- Andely  in  Normandy,  probably  on  the  iisth  June  1593. 
After  studying  drawing  in  his  native  province,  he  repaired  to 
Paris  in  i6i2,  and  after  suffering  years  of  obscure  misfortune 
and  penur]^  in  the  prosecution  of  nis  art,  reached  Rome  in  x6xt. 
Here,  having  formed  a  firiendly  and  professional  alliance  with 
Da  Qnesnoy,  the  sculptor,  he  devoted  himself,  in  company  with 
that  artist,  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  statues  and  bas-reliefi^ 
thoQ^  even  at  this  time  he  preserved  that  loyal  devotion  to 
the  works  of  Raphael  which  he  had  evinced  from  an  early  age. 
For  some  years,  in  spite  of  most  patient  and  profound  study,  ne 
was  Qtterly  ignored,  but  gradually  friends  gaUiered  round  him. 
The  earliest  and  staunchest  of  Uiese  was  Cassiano  del  Pozzo. 
Cardinal  Barberini  was  his  first  patron,  and  his  '  Death  of  Ger- 
manictts'  and  'The  Capture  of  Jenualem,'  painted  for  that 
liberal  ecclesiastic^  made  P.'s  reputation.    The  court  of  Rome 
gave  him  a  commission  to  execute  a  mosaic  of  '  The  Martyrdom 
of  St  Erasmus '  (in  the  Vatican  Museum).    It  b  the  only  work 
of  P.*8  that  bears  his  signature.    From  1630  to  1640  P.  toiled 
inceaaantlv  in  his  great  vocation.    Among  the  fruits  of  his  noble 
indnstiy  during  these  ten  years  are  '  The  Appearance  of  the 
ViTgin  to  St  James  the  Less,' '  The  Triumph  of  Flora,'  <  Camillus 
handing  over  the  Schoolmaster  of  Falisa  to  his  Pupils,' '  The 
Rape  of  the  Sabines,'  'The  Manna  of  the  Hebrews,'  'Four 
Bacchanals,'  'The  Striking  of  the  Rock,' '  Rinaldo  and  Armida,' 
*The  Passage  of  the  Red  Ses,'  &c.    Louis  XIII.  invited  him  to 
Palis  in  1639,  and  lodged  him  in  the  Tuileries,  where  he  painted 
bis  great  work  the  'Last  Supper,'  but  from  which,  as  a  result  of 
proieasaonal  pique,  he  fled  again  to  Rome  in  1642,  to  return  to 
France  no  more.    He  died  at  Rome,  19th  November  1665,  after 
a  life  of  simplicity  and  devotion  to  art.    P.'s  lifdonj;  admiration 
of  Raphael  was  rewarded  with  something  of  the  gemus  and  spirit 
of  that  great  master,  and  a  Raphaelite  grace  and  power  mark 
the  fonns  and  expressions  of  nis  later  works.     His  spirit  is 
essentially  dassic,  and  one  fieutlt  of  his  pictures  is  that  th^  seem 
in  aome  cases  to  be  painted  bas-relieo — ^wanting  in  light  and 
shade.    In  landscape  he  is  admirable,  and  he  is  classed  with 
Salvator  as  among  the  earliest  great  landscape  painters.    See 
Eugene  Delacroix,  le  P,^  Momteur  (1853) ;  E.  David,  Discours 
snr  U  Viedu  P, ;  Lettree  de  N,  P»  ;  and  H.  Lemounicr,  Doctt" 


menls  reloHfs  a  N,  P.^  in  the  Annuaire  de  la  SoeiHi  PhUotech* 
nique  (1858).— Oaspard  P.  (properly  Duohet),  brother-in-Uw 
ot  Nicolas  P.,  was  of  French  extraction,  but  was  bom  in  Rome 
in  1 613,  studied  under  his  brother-in-law,  and  achieved  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  landscape  painter.  He  is  singular  as 
being  remarkable  at  once  for  fiaelil^  and  facility ;  his  foliage  is 
always  true  to  nature,  yet  he  could  paint  a  landscape  in  a  dav. 
His  composition  is  simple  and  impressive,  and  his  tone  usually 
sombre.  He  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  the  National 
Gallery,  which  contams  several  of  his  chefs  d'auvres,  P.  died 
in  1675. 
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I,  or  Runn'ers.  The  name  of  the  Lohani  traders 
in  N.W.  India,  mostly  in  the  Punjaub  district  of  Bunnu,  who 
from  time  immemorial  have  had  extensive  dealings  with  Bokhara 
and  Central  Asia.  They  are  said  to  number  12,000  f^hting 
men  with  60,000  camels,  and  their  tcade  by  the  Gomul  Pass  in 
Afghanistan  amounts  to  £60^000  a  year.  They  only  make  one 
journey  in  the  vear,  for  they  have  to  force  their  way  by  fighting 
or  by  paying  black-inaiL  They  regularly  lose  a  hundred  or  more 
men,  and  about  2  per  cent  of  their  beasts.  In  Afghanistan  they 
pay  dues  varying  from  £1  \o£9  per  camel-load.  The  P.  bring 
down  shawl-wool,  raw  silk,  gold  and  silver  wire,  dried  fruits  and 
horses ;  and  carry  back  piece-goods,  brocades,  metal  ware,  indigo, 
spicesy  tea,  gold  coin,  and  goul  thread* 

Pow'an  (Coregatuis  cefedei)^  a  spedes  of  Teleostean  fishes, 
allied  to  the  Ssdmon  family,  and  belonging  to  the  same  eenus  as 
the  Pollan,  Vendace,  &c  It  occurs  omy  in  Loch  Comond, 
in  Scotland,  and  is  familiarly  named  the '  Freshwater  Herring.' 
It  may  attain  a  length  of  16  inches.  The  P.  is  caught  in  quan- 
tities in  August  and  September  by  means  of  nets.  Its  flesh  is 
very  palataUe. 

Powdered,  or  Sem^  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
shield  bearing  anv  number  of  small  charges  exceeding  six,  scat- 
tered over  the  field,  as  the  ancient  shidd  of  France  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Powell,  Baden,  bom  at  Stamford  Hill,  near  London, 
August  22,  1796,  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
with  first-dass  mathematiod  honours  (1817).  He  took  orders 
(1820),  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Plumstead  in  Kent 
(1821),  became  a  F.R.S.  (1824),  and  was  appointed  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry  (1827).  In  i8u  he  removed  from  Oxford 
to  London,  where  he  died,  June  11,  i86a  P.  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  physical  sdc&ce  at  Oxford,  and  publiihed  trea- 
tises on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (1829-30),  on 
Elementary  Optus  {i%ZZ\  ^<1  ^^  ^^  Undulating  Theory  ^ Light 
(1841),  &C.  He  was  also  author  of  various  theological  works 
all  strongly  tinged  with  Rationalism,  amongst  them  being  ^^<- 
gion  and  Science  (1833),  The  Connection  of  Nature  and  Divine 
Thith  (1838),  Christianity  without  Judaism,  nnd  On  the  Study 
and  Etddences  ^Christianity,  the  last  one  of  the  famous  Essays 
and  Reviews  (ii6o). 

Power,  in  law,  means  an  authority  given  to  some  one  to  do 
an  act  which,  without  the  authority,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
do.  When  given  to  an  agent,  the  writing  and  authority  which 
it  conveys  are  called  a  P.,  or  Letter,  of  Attorney  (q.  v.  under 
LXTTBR).  The  simikr  term  of  Scotch  law  is  Faculty,  which 
is  also  a  term  of  English  law  (see  Faculty).  Applied  to  the 
disposition  of  property,  as  leases,  portions,  &&,  a  P.  may  be 
either  given  or  reserved,  and  the  possessor  is  called  the  donee. 
The  doctrine  of  powers  comprehends  the  most  technical  and 
abstruse  part  of  the  law  of  property. 

Powers,  ^'i^wi  an  American  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Wood- 
stock, Vermont,  U.S.,*29th  July  1805.  The  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  he  had  received  but  a  scanty  education  when  he  was 
obliged  to  provide  for  hhnself.  He  went  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  was  successively  employed  in  a  hotel,  a  storey  and  a  dock- 
maker's  shop.  While  in  this  latter  situation  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  Prussian  sculptor,  who  was  engaged  at  the 
time  on  a  bust  of  General  Jackson,  and  got  from  him  some 
lessons  in  modelling.  In  this  he  made  snch  rapid  promss  that 
he  soon  felt  he  had  found  his  proper  vocation.  After  some 
yean'  employment  at  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  1835,  and  passed  two  years  there  in  making  busts  of 
various  eminent  personages.  The  liberality  of  a  patron,  Mr. 
Longwortb,  enabled  him  to  carry  out  a  design  he  had  long 
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cherished  of  visiting  Italy.  In  1837  he  went  to  Florence,  where 
he  produced  in  the  following  year  his  statue  *  Eve.*  This  was 
followed  by  the  *  Greek  Slave,*  the  best  known  and  most  admired 
of  all  his  works.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  London  Exhibition  of 
185 1,  and  gained  for  P.  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  living 
sculptors.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  *  II  Pen- 
seroso,'  *The  Fisher  Boy,'  *  California,'  'America,'  statues  of 
Washington  and  Calhoun,  and  busts  of  Marshall,  Adams,  Web- 
ster, Van  Buren,  and  others.     P.  died  27th  June  1873. 

Poyn'ing^  Law,  or  Statute  of  Drogheda,  passed  in  1495, 
provides  that  all  Acts  then  or  lately  passed  in  England  con- 
cerning its  common  weal  should  be  effectual  in  Ireland.  It 
further  provided  that  no  parliament  should  be  held  in  Ireland 
until  the  Lord- Lieutenant  had  certified  to  the  English  crown  the 
cause  for  holding  it,  and  licence  had  been  given  by  the  sovereign. 
P.  L.  was  repealed,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  emancipated,  in 

1783. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Carlo  Andrea,  born  at  Alala,  in 
Corsica,  May  8,  1764,  studied  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  became 
an  advocate,  and  hailing  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  sat 
for  Ajaccio  in  the  French  National  Assembly  (1791-92).  He 
returned  to  Corsica  to  attach  himself  to  the  party  of  Paoli,  and 
on  that  leader's  fall  (1796)  withdrew  to  London,  and  thence  to 
Vienna  (1798).  Animated  by  a  fierce  hostility  to  the  house  of 
Bonaparte,  P.  next  entered  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
(1803),  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Russo- Austrian  coalition 
terminated  by  Austerlitz  (1805),  and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
was  again  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Austria  (1809-10).  With 
the  catastrophe  of  181 2  commenced  the  most  important  period 
of  his  diplomatic  career.  He  urged  Alexander  to  a  continuance 
of  the  war,  won  over  Bemadotte,  opposed  all  overtures  of  peace 
that  might  prove  favourable  to  Napoleon,  and  was  appointed 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Louis  XVIIL,  sitting  in  this 
capacity  at  the  Vienna  Congress.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
in  which  he  received  a  wound,  P.  resumed  his  post  of  ambassador 
at  Paris  (1816-32),  there  doing  all  he  could  to  dissuade  the 
Bourbons  from  their  reactionary  policy,  was  created  a  Russian 
count  (1826),  and  transferred  to  London  (1834).  In  1839  he 
retired  into  private  life  at  Paris,  where  he  died,  February  15, 
1842.  See  Vuhrer,  Notice  Biographique  sur  U  Comte  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  (Par.  1842). 

Pozzuola'na,  a  pulverulent  volcanic  product,  originally  ob- 
tained near  Pozzuoli  (q.  v.),  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  now  procured  from  other  European  localities,  enters,  with 
rich  lime,  mto  the  composition  of  some  hydraulic  mortars.  It  is 
mainly  composed  of  burnt  silica  and  alumina,  which  eminently 
fit  it  for  mortar-making.  P.  may  be  made  artificially  from  sand, 
clay,  lime,  and  iron  oxide.  P.  was  employed  by  the  Romans 
for  mortar,  and  Smeaton  first  used  it  in  England  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse. 

Pozzuoli,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Naples,  6  miles 
W.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  situated  on  a  projecting  hill  and 
at  its  base,  overlooking  the  bay  of  P.,  which  forms  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Although  no  longer  a  place  of  importance, 
it  is  intensely  interesting  on  account  of  its  marvellous  vicissitudes, 
and  its  memorials  are  full  of  singular  interest  alike  to  the  his- 
torian, the  artist,  and  the  student  of  natural  phenomena.  It 
was  founded  at  an  early  period  by  the  Greeks,  and  called  by 
them  Dicalarchia^  a  name  changed  to  Putioli  by  the  Romans, 
who  subdued  the  place  in  the  Samnite  wars.  It  repulsed  Han- 
nibal in  214  B.C.,  and  subse(^uently  became  the  cnief  Roman 
commercial  city.  As  the  pnncipal  dep6t  for  the  trade  with 
Egypt  and  the  East,  it  received  Oriental  forms  of  worship,  and 
St.  Paul  spent  seven  days  here  (Acts  xxviii.).  Destroyed  by 
Alaric,  Genseric,  and  Totila,  P.  was  rebuilt  by  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  but  the  work  of  devastation  was  completed  by  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions.  The  ruined  temple  of  Serapis 
(an  Egyptian  god)  consists  of  a  square  court  enclosed  by  48 
massive  marble  and  granite  columns,  with  32  small  chambers 
adjoining.  The  portico  rested  on  six  Corinthian  columns  (three 
of  which  remain),  bearing  a  rich  frieze,  while  in  the  interior  of 
the  court  there  stood  a  circular  temple,  and  here  were  founded 
the  statues  of  Serapis,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum,  and  two  in- 
scriptions, which  mention  the  restoration  of  the  temple  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Septimus  Severus.  The  lower  parts  of 
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the  ruin  were  long  under  water,  and  interesting  observations 
have  here  been  made  of  the  various  changes  in  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  Amphitheatre,  which  affords  a  dear  idea  of  the  design 
and  arrangements  of  such  structures,  has  an  arena  369  feet  long 
by  216  broad,  which  could  be  laid  under  water  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  naval  combats.  Other  remains  are  those  of  the 
so-called  Temple  of  Neptune,  a  few  pillars  rising  from  the 
sea,  of  the  sea-covered  Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  from  which  have 
been  recovered  a  number  of  columns  and  sculptures,  and  of  the 
Puteolaneum,  the  delightful  villa  of  Cicero.  Of  the  ancient  pier 
of  25  buttresses,  which  supported  24  arches,  16  are  left,  3  being 
under  water.  They  are  constructed  of  bricks  and  puzzolana 
earth,  and  bear  an  inscription  recording  that  the  pier  was  re- 
stored by  Antoninus  Pius.  A  common  but  mistaken  belief  is 
that  they  were  connected  with  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Cali- 
gula threw  across  the  bay  of  Baiae.  The  Solfatara  (Forupt 
Vukani)^  near  P.,  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  an  oblong 
space,  enclosed  by  hills  of  pumice  stone,  from  fissures  in  which 
ascend  vapours  and  sulphurous  gases.  The  only  eruption  of 
lava  on  record  was  in  1 198.  A  stucco  factory  is  now  established 
here.  To  the  E.  are  the  white  hills  ( CoiUs  L<rw:ogai),  whose 
light- coloured  dust  was  so  prized  by  the  ancients  for  tipting 
groats  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  Several  streamlets  which  con- 
tain alum,  and  are  used  Tor  cutaneous  diseases,  rise  here,  and 
fall  steaming  into  a  ravine  near  the  Lago  d'Agnano.  The 
inhabitants,  employed  in  soap  and  cement  making  and  fishing, 
numbered  in  1874,  11,751. 

Prac'tice  is  an  arithmetical  method  which  aims  at  simplifying 
the  process  of  compound  multiplication.  It  is  a  growth  of  the 
British  system  of  coinage,  and  could  have  no  existence  under  a 
truly  decimal  system.  The  method  is  explained  in  all  English 
text-books  on  arithmetic. 

Praed,  Winthrop  Mackworth,  a  kinsman  on  his  mother's 
side  of  the  *  Father  of  Massachusetts,'  was  bom  in  London,  July 
26,  1802,  and  sent  in  his  ninth  year  to  Langley  Broom  School^ 
near  Colnbrook.  Thence  he  passed  to  Eton  (1814),  where  his 
career  was  singularly  brilliant,  his  editorship  of  the  Ei^mian 
(1820-21)  revealing  to  Charles  Knight,  its  publisher,  'an  un- 
bounded fertility  of  mind  and  readiness  of  resources.*  Entering 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1821),  he  gained  six  universiiy 
medals  for  Greek  and  English  verse,  came  out  third  in  the 
classical  tripos  (1825),  and  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college  (1827). 
At  Cambridge,  with  Macaulay,  Moultrie,  and  Sidney  Walker, 
he  wrote  for  Knight's  Quarterly  (1822-23),  ^^^  during  a  residence 
at  Eton  as  tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury's  son  (1825-27) 
had  the  chief  management  of  the  short-lived  Broun  /fead.  In 
1829  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
travelled  the  Norfolk  circuit  with  high  success ;  but  a  seat  in 
Parliament  had  always  been  his  ambition,  and  in  1830  he  stood 
for  St.  Germains  as  a  Conservative,  he  and  Macaulay  having 
changed  places  in  politics  since  the  days  when  they  debated  at 
the  Cambridge  Union.  This  borough  was  disenfranchised  two 
jrears  later,  and  P.  afterwards  sat  for  Yarmouth  and  Aylesbury, 
in  1834  filling  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control. 
His  parliamentary  career  was  hardly  equal  to  the  expectations 
formed  of  him,  and  its  possibilities  were  closed  by  his  early  death, 
July  15,  1839.  P.'s  mock  heroics,  charades,  vers-de-societe,  and 
politiail  pasquinades,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the  Literary 
Somjenir^  are  admirable  in  their  kind,  sparkling  with  subtle  wit 
and  polished  sarcasm,  while  their  freedom  from  the  least 
taint  of  bitterness  reflects  the  lovable  nature  of  their  author. 
Some  of  them  were  collected  and  reprinted  at  New  York  in  1S44 
and  1859,  but  the  first  complete  edition  is  that  published  at 
London  (2  vols.  1 864),  with  a  Memoir  prefixed  by  Derwent 
Coleridge. 

PrflB'fect  (Lat.  prafecttis\  the  title  of  various  officers  and 
magistrates  in  ancient  Rome.  The  most  important  were: — (i) 
Frafectus  urh\  the  warden  of  the  city,  who  possessed  the  im- 
perium  in  the  city  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.  The  office, 
which  had  become  superfluous  by  the  appointment  of  the  pr^tor 
urbanus^  was  revived  by  Augustus  with  greatly  extended  powers 
and  the  entire  control  of  the  police  department.  (2)  Fr*rfcxtus 
priTtorio^  who  commanded  the  imperial  bodyguard ;  (3)  /V^- 
fecttis  annontty  an  extraordinary  magistracy  for  the  distnbution 
of  public  charity  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  (4)  F^-trfectur  aquarinn^ 
the  superintendent  of  the  water  supply ;  (5)  Prvefatus  ttrani. 
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of  the  treasuiy ;  (6)  Prafectus  vigilum,  captain  of  the 
Bizwatch. 

Ptflsmmi^  in  English  Law,  is  an  offence  of  a  kind  tending 
to  promote  Papd  power,  in  diminution  of  that  of  the  crowa 
It  aibjects  the  offender  to  forfeiture  of  estate,  and  to  confine- 
ment daring  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Many  statutes  regarding 
P.  are  repealed,  and  prosecutions  under  it  are  now  unheard  ox. 
There  is  only  one  instance  of  a  prosecution  in  the  State  Trials, 
In  that  case  the  punishment  of  r.  was  inflicted  on  some  persons 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles  II. 

Ftanes'te.    See  Palestrina. 

FrflB^tor  (Lat.  irompraire,  *  to  go  before*),  at  first  the  title 
of  the  Roman  consuls  as  leaders  of  the  state  army,  became  a 
special  official  designation  in  366  B.C.,  when,  to  indemnify  the 
Patricians  for  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  consulship, 
it  was  decreed  that  a  third  officer  should  be  elected  from  among 
the  Patricians,  in  the  Comiiia  Ctnturiata,  immediately  after  the 
consular  election.  Not  till  337  B.C.  was  there  a  Plebeian  P. 
The  P.'s  functions  were  mainly  judicial,  and  to  the  edicts  of  the 
soccessiTe  prxtois  is  mainly  due  the  splendid  development  of 
the  Roman  law.  Sometimes  the  P.  led  the  state  army,  and 
during  the  absence  of  the  consuls  with  their  armies  acted  for 
them  m  the  city.  The  P.,  originally  a  consul  of  the  year  before, 
was  s^led  Coliigat  Consulibus,  was  a  curule  magistrate,  possessed 
impenom,  and  was  attended  by  six  lictors,  thoiu;h  later  by  only 
two.  Subseonently,  the  consuls  were  chosen  from  among  the 
ez-pnetors.  in  246  a  second  P.  was  appointed  to  give  iudgment 
in  suits  between  Romans  and  resident  aliens,  hence  called  Pert- 
rrmtu,  the  original  P.,  who  retained  only  cases  exclusively 
Roman,  beu^  stvled  P.  Urbanus.  In  227,  two  praetors 
were  added  for  the  administration  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
two  more  for  the  Spanish  provinces  in  197,  two  more  by 
SuUa,  while  Julius  Caesar  raised  the  number  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Augustus  fixed  it  at  twelve, 
but  Tiberius  had  sixteen,  and  Pomponius  speaks  of  eighteen 
under  Nerva.  The  P,  Urbanus,  the  first  in  rank,  coula  never 
leave  the  dty  for  more  than  ten  days  at  a  time,  and  besides  his 
judicial  functions,  superintended  the  Ludi  Apollinares.  Those 
pnetors  who  held  office  in  the  city  were  often  at  the  end  of  the 
year  sent  to  rule  provinces  with  me  title  of  Propraetor  or  Pro- 
consul (q.  ▼.).  The  praetorian  provinces  were  fixed  by  the 
senate  and  distributed  among  the  pnetors  by  lot. 

TnBto'rian  Bands,  or  Ooliorta,  were  a  body  of  Roman 
troops  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  double  pay  and  superior 
privileges.  Originally  they  were  simply  the  select  guard  of  a 
general  in  battle;  but  Augustus  constituted  them  a  special 
order.  In  his  time  there  were  nine  cohorts  (each  consisting  of 
a  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot),  three  in  Rome,  and  the  others 
distributed  throughout  the  principal  towns  of  Italy.  They  were 
composed  of  picked  soldiers  from  the  old  Umbrian,  Etrurian, 
and  other  colonies.  Tiberius  recalled  those  in  the  country  and 
assembled  them  in  a  permanent  camp  at  Rome,  increasing  their 
number  and  entirely  changing  their  aiscipline.  The  officer  who 
commanded  them  was  called  the  praetorian  prefect ;  and  in  the 
days  of  military  despotism  this  prefect  wielded  almost  imperial 
power.  The  praetorians  served  for  sixteen  years;  the  private 
soldiers  ranked  equally  with  centurions  of  the  common  army,  and 
on  retirement  received  20,000  sesterces  each.  This  celebrated 
band  in  later  times  degenerated  into  a  company  of  robbers,  who 
had  to  be  bribed  into  peace  by  all  political  candidates  for  the 
empire.  In  193  A.D.  they  actually  sold  the  '  purple '  to  Didius 
Jttlianus ;  but  in  the  same  year  Severus  deprived  them  of  their 
privileges    In  312  Constantine  disbanded  tnem. 

Pta'ga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw  (q.  v.). 

PngmAtlo  Saae'tion  or  Be'script,  a  solemn  decree  pro- 
mnlnted  by  the  supreme  head  of  a  state,  is  a  term  derived  from 
the  Byxantme  court.  In  European  history  it  is  applied  to  (i) 
the  ofdanance  by  which  Charles  VII.  of  France,  in  1438,  secured 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  the  instrument 
by  wfaidi  Karl  VL,  Emperor  of  Germany,  vested  in  1713  the 
Austrian  sacoession  in  his  male  or  (fiiiling  such)  his  female 
descendants,  with  reversion  to  his  brother  Joseph  (see  Makia 
Tuuxsa)  ;  and  (3)  to  the  law  of  inheritance  by  which  Carlos 
IIL  of  Spain  abdicated  the  thnme  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  favour 
fii  his  third  son  and  his  descendants  (1750). 


Prague  (Czech  Praha,  Ger.  /V«^),  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  mteresting  cities  of  Europe, 
is  magnificentlv  situated  on  the  Moldau,  1 18  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Dresden  by  raiL  The  Moldau  here  curves  to  the  £.,  and  the 
mam  part  of  the  dXj,  including  the  Altstadt,  Neustadt,  and 
Jttdenstadt,  lies  on  the  level  ri^t  bsmk,  while  the  Kleinseite 
and  Hradschin  (palace  district)  are  built  on  the  steep,  hilly  W. 
bank.  The  river  contains  several  beautiful  islets  (the  Sophien 
and  Schiitzen  being  great  public  resorts),  and  is  crossed  bv  some 
nine  bridges,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  u  the  Karlsbriicke 
(1357-1507)9  ^th  sixteen  arches,  and  a  span  of  540  yards.  The 
buttresses  are  adorned  with  thirty  statues  and  groups  of  saints, 
and  a  slab  of  marble  on  the  coping  marks  the  spot  where  John 
of  Nepomuk,  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  into  the  river  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Wenzel  in  1383. 
According  to  the  l^end,  the  saint  floated  on  the  Moldau, 
while  over  his  head  shone  five  brilliant  stars.  The  Franz- 
Tosephs-Briicke,  leading  to  the  grand  new  promenade  on  the 
left  bank,  was  opened  in  1868.  Both  parts  of  the  city  are 
girt  with  walls  and  bastions,  and  the  citadel  ( Wyssehrad)  in 
the  extreme  S.,  occupying  the  ancient  castle  of  Libussa,  is 
strengthened  with  modem  fortifications.  P.  has  many  fine  medi- 
eval buildings,  and  its  seventy-seven  towers  and  its  monuments 
give  it  a  singularlv  imposing  appearance.  On  the  E.  bank  are 
the  Gothic  Rathhaus,  erected  1838-48  on  the  site  of  an  old 
building,  of  which  the  chapel  and  great  tower  of  1474  (with 
a  curious  dock)  still  remain ;  the  Teynkirche,  the  old  church  of 
the  Hussites  of  the  15th  c.,  in  which  Georg  Podiebrad  was 
crowned  in  1458,  and  which  contains  the  statues  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  the  apostles  of  Bohemia,  the  tomb  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
&&;  the  Rathhaus  of  the  Neustadt  (1370,  greatly  altered  in  1806), 
the  storming  of  which  by  the  mob  under  Ziska  began  the  Hussite 
wars  in  14 1 9';  and  the  old  palace  of  the  Nostitz  family,  now 
the  Bohemian  National  Museum,  comprising  a  library  with 
MSS.  of  Ziska,  Huss,  &c.,  art  collections,  and  antiquities.  In 
the  Jews*  quarter,  or  Tudenstadt,  at  the  turn  of  the  Moldau, 
are  nine  synagogues,  the  most  interesting,  the  Altneuschule,  a 
Gothic  structure,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c. 
On  the  high  W.  bank  are  the  Jesuit  church  of  St  Nicholas 
(1722),  rich  in  gilding  and  marble;  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vitus 
(begun  1344,  repaired  1874),  with  a  tower  323  feet  high,  the 
tombs  of  many  Bohemian  kings  and  several  emperors,  frescoes 
by  the  early  P.  school  (Thomas  of  Mudna,  Theodoric  of  P.),  &c.; 
the  Buig  or  imperial  palace,  founded  hy  Karl  IV.  in  the  style 
of  the  Louvre,  and  completed  by  Maria  llieresa ;  the  rich  abbey 
of  Strahow  (Premonstratensian),  on  the  highest  site  in  P.,  con* 
taining  amoiig  other  pictures  a  valuable  work  painted  by  Diirer 
in  I5(% ;  the  pilgrim  chapel  of  St.  Loreto,  an  exact  imitation  of 
the  famous  Italian  Casa  Santa;  the  Palace  of  Count  Nostitz, 
with  its  rare  collection  of  statues  and  casts,  and  about  400  pic- 
tures ;  and  Count  Czemin's  palace,  one  of  the  largest  in  Ger- 
many, now  used  as  barracks.  The  university,  the  oldest  in  Ger- 
many, was  founded  in  1348,  and  in  the  15th  c.  attracted  students 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  now  (1878)  123  instructors,  1780 
students,  and  a  library  of  130,000  vols,  and  7762  MSS.,  rich  in 
Czech  literature.  There  are  many  benevolent  and  educational 
foundations,  a  German  and  a  Bohemian  theatre,  and  fine  public 
gardens.  Carolinenthal  in  the  N.E.  and  Smichow  in  the  S.W. 
are  busy  industrial  suburbs,  the  former  intersected  by  a  railway 
viaduct  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long.  The  centre  of  Bohemian 
commerce,  P.  manufactures  cottons,  linens,  leather,  hosiery, 
Bohemian  glass,  machinery,  &&  Pop.  (1870)  157,275,  of  whom 
four-sevenths  are  Bohemian,  three-sevenths  German,  and  I3»ooo 
Jews.  P.  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Libussa,  first  Duchess 
of  Bohemia,  in  722.  The  prosperity  of  its  university  was  checked 
by  the  attempt  of  Wenzel  to  limit  the  privileges  of  foreign 
students,  a  measure  which  led  to  the  founding  of  universities  at 
Leipsic,  Rostock,  Cracow,  &c.  P.  is  fam^  in  history  as  the 
sphere  of  action  of  Huss  (q.  v.)  and  Jerome  (q.  v.),  the  great 
heralds  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  the  earliest  strongho^  of 
Protestantism  in  Germany.  It  suffered  much  from  the  Hussites 
under  Ziska  (a.  v.),  especially  in  1424,  and  in  1620^  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  victory  of  the  Catholic 
League  over  Friedrich  v.,  the  Elector  Palatine,  on  the  White 
Hill  ( Weisse  Ber^,  |  of  a  mile  W.),  sealed  the  doom  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Bohemia.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  P.  was  taken 
by  Friedrich  the  Great  in  1744,  but  his  troops  were  expelled  in 
the  same  year.    The  '  Battle  of  P.'  was  a  victory  of  Friedrich 
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over  the  Austrians,  6th  May  1757.  The  Austrian  troops  sup- 
pressed a  rising  here  in  1848.  The  treaty  of  P.  settled  the  terms 
of  peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  23d  August  1866.  See 
Tomek's  Geschkhte  der  Stadt  (Prag.  1865),  Geschichte  der 
Unmrsiidt  (1849),  and  Ambro's  Der  Dom  zu  P,  (1859). 

Prahran,  a  suburb  of  Melbourne,  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  that 
city,  but  forming  a  distinct  municipality.  It  contains  several 
important  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and  a  town- 
hall  which  is  a  prominent  landmark  for  miles  around.  Pop. 
(1875)  16,309. 

Prai'rie  (Fr.  prairie^  *  meadowland,'  from/r/,  *  a  meadow  *) 
is  a  term  used  to  denote  any  large  expanse  of  grass-covered 
country  without  trees.  There  is  much  prairie-land  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  Europe  a  large  portion  of  the  Russian  steppes, 
in  Asia  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Siberia,  in  S.  America 
the  i/anos  bordering  the  Orinoco  and  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres  come  under  this  definition.  The  term  is,  however, 
practically  limited  to  the  great  central  plains  of  N.  America, 
covering  an  area  of  400,000  sq.  miles,  and  including  Western 
Ohio,  Southern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  the 
whole  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  along  with  the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  These 
plains  are  sometimes  fiat,  but  generally  undulating,  of  rich  and 
nnesoil,  and  drained  by  the  great  navigable  rivers  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
and  Missouri.  They  are  rapidly  being  opened  up  by  the  spread  of 
railroads,  and  already  bear  large  crops  of  wheat  and  maize. 
Their  indigenous  animals — the  buffalo,  antelope,  P. -hen,  P.- 
dog,  &c. — ^are  fast  dying  out  along  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
absence  of  trees,  except  in  the  river-beds,  has  been  attributed 
to  the  fineness  of  the  soil,  but  is  more  probably  due  to  climatic 
reasons,  such  as  the  smallness  of  the  average  rainfall,  together 
with  the  periodical  P.-fires.  In  several  parts  of  the  prairies 
remains  of  cities  and  fortifications  have  been  discovered,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Indians  who  held  them  when  first 
invaded  by  Europeans  had  themselves  dispossessed  a  more  highly 
civilised  race. 

Prai'rie-Dog^  (JSpermophilus  Ludovicianus\  a  species  of  Mar- 
mot (q.  V, )  or  Rodent,  found  in  the  prairie-lands  of  N.  America, 
especially  near  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  It  occurs  in 
the  prairies  (whence  its  name),  and  lives  in  burrows.  The 
association  of  the  rattlesnake  and  a  species  of  burrowing  owl 
{Athene  cunicularia)  with  the  P.-D.  does  not  appear  to  be  other 
than  accidental.  The  owl  appears  to  establish  itself  in  the  disused 
burrows.  The  average  length  of  the  P.-D.  is  16  inches.  It  has 
a  short  tail  and  cheek  p>ouches.  The  incisor  teeth  are  large  and 
protrusive.  The  body  is  reddish-brown  above  and  white  below ; 
grey  and  black  tints  mingling  with  the  red  of  the  upper  parts. 
Prairie-dogs  do  not  appear  to  hibernate.  They  are  exceedingly 
lively  creatures,  and  gambol  in  front  of  their  burrows,  frequently 
sitting  at  rest  on  a  little  mound  of  earth  placed  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  their  home.  On  the  slightest  alarm,  they  enter  their 
habitations  and  disappear  from  sight  as  if  by  magic. 

PraTmt  (*  natural,*  *  vulgar '),  the  name  given  to  the  group 
of  Indian  languages  which  are  immediately  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit.  Properly  speaking,  the  modern  vernaculars  now  used 
ought  not  to  be  included,  the  terra  being  strictly  confined  to 
those  dialects,  of  various  degrees  of  degradation,  which  can  still 
be  plainly  recognised  as  of  pure  Sanskrit  origin.  In  classical 
literature  the  P.  is  used  by  the  subordinate  personages  in  the 
dramas,  and  is  found  in  the  oldest  inscriptions.  See  InstUutiones 
Lingua  Pracriticce,  by  Lassen  (Bonn,  1837),  and  An  Introduc' 
tion  to  the  P.  of  the  Sanskrit  Dramas,  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  (1875).  The 
term  prakriti,  derived  from  the  same  root,  is  used  in  the  Sankhya 
philosophy  for  the  evolver,  the  primal  cause  of  all  existence. 


(Gr.  prason,  *  a  leek '),  a  variety  of  chalcedony  possess- 
ing a  dark  green  colour  due  to  the  presence  of  copper.  It  occurs 
in  the  iron  mines  of  Breitenbrunn,  Saxony,  and,  in  fine  crystals, 
in  the  Cedar  Mountains,  Cape  Colony.  The  prasius  of  the 
ancients  was  a  pale  leek-green  stone,  and  was  extensively  en- 
graved for  signets. 

Pra'ti,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Dascindo,  near 
Trent,  January  27,  1 81 5,  studied  jurisprudence  in  the  University 
of  Padua,  and  in  1841  published  the  sorrowful  love- poem  La 
Edm£negard,  which  won  so  wide  a  popularity  that  its  author 
resolved  henceforth  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  Muse. 
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Early  inspired  by  the  vision  of  a  united  Italy,  he  nevertheless 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  his  countrymen  by  his  devotion  to 
the  House  of  Savoy,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848  was  hunted  from  Padua  to  Venice,  and  from  Florence  to 
Turin.  In  1849  P.  was  appointed  Poeta  Cesareo  to  Charles 
Albert;  in  1862  he  was  elected  a  deputy  in  the  Italian  Parha- 
ment.  Of  late  years  he  has  resided  at  Rome.  P.'s  earUer 
romantic  and  political  poems  are  infinitely  superior  to  his  later 
productions,  in  which  he  seeks  to  develop  a  mystic  philosophy, 
though  both  are  marked  by  a  grace  of  thought  and  diction  which 
go  far  to  make  up  for  a  lack  of  spontaneity  and  original  concep- 
tion. To  the  former  class  belong  Canti  Liriciy  CanH  per  U 
Popolo,  and  Baliate  (1843),  Memorie  e  Lacrime  (1844),  ^^^  '^'"• 
segiate  Solitarie  (1847);  to  the  latter,  the  t.^\c&  Podolfo  (1855), 
//  Conte  Riga  (1856),  and  Ariberto  (i860).  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  at  Milan  (1862).  See  Marchese,  Le  Pocte 
P,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MoncUs  (March  1856). 

Pratique  (Fr. ;  Ital.  pratica^  Span,  practica)^  a  term  osed 
chiefly  in  the  S.  of  Europe  to  denote  the  limited  quarantine 
which  the  captain  of  a  ship  is  held  to  have  performed  when  be 
has  proved  to  the  authorities  of  a  port  that  his  vessel  is  free 
from  infection. 

Prate  (*  the  meadow '),  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Florence,  lies  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bisenzio,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Florence 
and  Pistoja  Railway.  It  has  an  ancient  citadel,  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  manufactures  of  straw-plait,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
and  important  publishing  works.     Pop.  (1874}  39,594. 

Prawn  (Palamon),  the  name  of  various  species  of  Decapodaus 
Crustaceans  allied  to  the  lobsters  and  crabs.  The  prawns  are 
distinguished  by  a  long  rostrum  or  beak  projecting  from  the 
front  of  the  carapace  or  shell.  The  legs  are  well  developed,  the 
second  pair  being  the  most  powerful,  and  the  inner  pair  of 
antennae  having  three  divisions.  The  common  P.  (P.  serratus), 
familiar  on  the  British  coasts,  is  a  table  delicacy.  The  flesh  is 
much  more  palatable  than  that  of  the  shrimp.  The  body  is 
almost  transparent,  and  has  various  tints  and  markings  of  orange 
and  purple.  The  shell,  like  that  of  the  lobster,  turns  red  and 
opaque  after  boiling.  Other  species  of  P.  belong  to  the  genus 
Hippolyte,  Of  these,  the  best  known  is  White's  ^sop  P.  {H. 
Whitei) ;  the  Ring  Homed  P.  is  the  Pandalus  annulieomis^  dis- 
tinguished by  the  curvature  upwards  of  the  rostrum  or  beak. 

Praxit'eles,  whom  we  know  chiefly  from  the  writings  of 
Pliny  and  Pausanias,  was  a  famous  sculptor,  and  the  founder  of 
a  school  of  sculpture  in  Greece  in  the  4th  c.  B.C.  He  is  said 
to  have  commenced  his  artistic  career  in  364-360,  and  to  have 
practised  it  to  an  extreme  old  age.  He  worked  both  in  bronze 
and  marble,  but  was  more  successful,  more  splendid  in  the  Utter 
material  {P,  marmore  felicior  et  clarior  fuit, — Plin.).  Of  many 
of  his  works  we  know  nothing  save  from  the  descriptions  of 
ancient  writers,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  in  the  highest 
style  of  art  for  beauty  of  form  and  vivacity  of  expression.  An 
ancient  copy  of  his  *  Apollo  the  Lizard-Killer '  is  re^uded  as  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican.  Lucien  states  that  his  *  Venus  of 
Crinolus '  was  the  finest  of  his  works.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Constantinople  in  the  5th  c ,  and  its  loss  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  sustained  by  art.  The  '  Bacchanalian 
Dance,'  one  of  his  masterpieces,  together  with  other  distinctive 
specimens  of  his  work,  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  Poliorcetes, 
besieging  Rhodes,  where  the  treasure  was,  withheld  his  hand,  lest 
in  destroying  the  city  he  should  also  destroy  this  triumph  of  genius. 
Other  works  were  the  *  Nausicaa,*  and  the  *  Paralus,'  the  latter 
a  human  fi^^re,  classed  by  Cicero  among  the  most  famous  statues 
and  pictures.  P.,  whose  nature  was  of  a  sunnier  and  more 
joyous  character  than  that  of  Phidias,  eschewed  the  grave  subjects 
and  the  severe  heroic  forms  in  which  his  predecessor  delighted. 
His  art  was  liberal,  luxurious ;  expressing  itself  in  rich,  Uf  also 
somewhat  effeminate  forms  of  beauty. 

Prayer  (Fr.  prOre,  from  Lat.  precatio)  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings  implied  by  Religion  (q.  v.),  which  is  the 
due  apprehension  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  our  relation 
to  him  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Redeemer:  reverence 
and  love  for  his  divine  perfection,  gratitude  for  his  mercic% 
penitence  for  sins,  hope  in  his  forgiving  love,  and  desire  for 
his  favour  and  the  blessings  needed  for  ourselves  and  othexs. 
It  as5:unies  (i)   the  personality  of  God,  (2)  that  he  is  near  a% 
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!  and  both  able  and  willing  to  hold  interconrse  with  us ;  and, 
I  (3)  that  he  has  the  pexsonal  control  of  things  out  of  himself. 
I  It  thus  appears  that  people's  notions  of  the  efficacy  of  P.  will 
!  depend  on  their  notions  of  God ;  and  accordingly  Tarious  theories 
on  the  subject  might  be  enumerated,  i.  That  of  the  Peculiar 
People,  who  are  the  only  connstent  believers  in  the  supernatural 
efficacy  of  P.  to  accomplish  physical  as  well  as  mental  and 
moral  e£kctS|  and  who,  trusting  entirely  to  the  divine  action, 
seek  the  aid  of  no  human  means,  €,s^  medical  skill  to  help  the 
recoveiy  of  the  sick.  a.  That  of  those  who  use  the  proper 
human  means  along  with  P. :  the  one  extreme  of  this  theory 
being  that  God  answers  P.  by  natural  means  appointed  for  this 
purpose  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  P.  ana  its  answer  were 
m  the  counsel  of  God,  and  if  there  had  not  been  the  one  there 
would  not  have  been  the  other ;  the  other  extreme,  that  the  human 
means  aJone  may  be  effectual,  but  that  P.  may  assist,  ^.^.,  the 
recovenr  of  a  sick  person,  by  exciting  his  faith  and  hope.  3. 
That  of  those  who,  '  knowing  the  intelligent  order  that  pervades 
the  universe,  believe  in  it,  and,  with  true  filial  piety,  would  never 
suggest  a  petition  for  a  change  in  the  Great  Will,  as  touching  any 
childish  wnim  of  their  own.'  Of  those  who  hold  this  last  theory, 
KM&e  (i)  believe  that  P.  is  entirely  useless.  (3)  Others,  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  so  in  the  domain  of  natural  phenomena,  which 
are  r^ulated  by  inviolable  laws,  hold  that  in  the  mental  and 
moral  nniveise  there  is  conscious  disorder  which  is  a  proof  of 
the  need  and  reasonableness  of  interference  with  it ;  otnerwise, 
that  the  Mind  and  the  Will  may  be  influenced  by  P.,  through  a 
direct  action  of  the  divine  upon  the  human  spirit.  (3)  And 
still  another  class  hold  the  only  effect  of  P.  to  be  its  reflex 
action  on  ourselves;  a  theory  which  has  been  held  by  some 
along  with  the  belief  in  a  personal  deity  (cf.  Blair's  Sermon  on 
%JPM7  L  17,  and  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Leechman,  Glasgow,  1744). 
But  those  who  hold  the  theory  in  modem  times  generally  rq^rd 
the  Deity  as  the  infinite  personification  of  our  purest  ideal,  and 
P.  as  a  yearning  of  the  human  spirit  after  that  ideal  See  Hodge's 
Syst,  TkeoL  (Edinb.  1873),  Contemp,  Rev.  (October  1872,  Janu- 
ary 1873,  October  1876). 

/I  Jar  the  dead  was  practised  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the 
easliest  times,  having  been  probably  practised  among  the  Jews 
[cf.  2  Mace.  xii.  43-45f  Matt.  xii.  32).  It  was  common  in  the  2d 
c,  and  in  the  4th  c  it  was  reckoned  a  heresy  to  deny  its  efficacy. 
The  reasons  for  the  practice  were  various.    See  Purgatory. 

Pre-JLd'amitefl,  the  name  of  a  supposed  race  of  human 
beings  who  inhabited  the  earth  prior  to  the  creation  of  Adam. 
This  theory,  which  gave  rise  to  a  short  controversy  in  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  17th  c.,  was  started  by  Isaac  Peyrerius, 
j  who  vras  at  first  a  Protestant,  but  died  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
!  and  who  published  a  work,  Preadamita  (1655),  to  prove  from 
the  Efutle  to  the  Romans  (v.  12^14)  the  existence  of  men  in 
the  world  before  Adam. 

I       PMb'end  (Lat.  prahenda^  '  fuel  and  salt  furnished  to  a  royal 

,   envoy'),  in  canon  law,  is  a  stated  income  derived  from  some  fixed 

<   source.     Generally  it  is  the  right  of  receiving  certain  revenues 

for  the  performance  of  certain  duties  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 

,    chnrchy  the  right  to  a  stall  in  choir,  and  a  vote  in  chapter.    A 

P.  may  be  held  by  a  layman,  and  took  its  origin  in  the  i  ith  c., 

when  the  commune  formerly  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  bishop 

and  chapter  was  divided  in  equal  portions  among  the  hitter. 

The  holaer  of  a  P.  is  called  a  prebendary.    See  Blunt's  Diet,  of 

Dc€L  and  ma,  Theol,  (Lond.  1872). 

PkeVsedenoa,  the  order  of  general  and  social  rank  admitted 
on  public  occasions  and  in  society.  A  table  of  P.  both  for  men 
and  women  will  be  found  in  Burke's  Peerage^  where  peers  and 
baronets  are  numbered  also  with  regard  to  their  P.  A  particular 
place  on  the  scale  is  an  honour  derived  from  the  Crown  or  Par- 
liament, or  confirmed  \rt  authorised  and  ancient  custom.  The 
leadmg  authorities  are  the  statute  31  Henry  VIII.,  the '  Act  for 
placing  the  Lords,'  which  was  of  the  nature  of  a  declaration 
confirming  ancient  and  pre-existing  usage  in  the  marshalling  of 
dignities,  an  *  Order  ot  all  Estates  of  Nobles  and  Gentry  of 
EngUnd'  having  been  framed  in  1339 ;  the  statute  i  Edw.  VI. 
c  7,  s.  3,  whidi  enumerates  the  then  names  of  dignity  thus — 
duke,  archbishop,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  baron,  bisho|^  knight, 
justice  of  either  bench,  or  seijeant-at-law.  Letters  patent  9, 
IG^  and  14  James  L,  which  inter  alia  decided  that  youncer  sons 
of  viscounts  and  barons  should  take  P.  of  baronets ;  i  WilL  and 
B£ary,  c  21 ;  and  the  Acts  of  Union,  5  Anne,  c.  8,  and  39  and 


40  Geo.  III.  c.  67,  which  defined  the  order  of  the  various 
classes  of  peers  thus--(i)  Peers  of  England,  (2)  peers  of  Scotland, 
(3)  peers  of  Great  Britain,  (4)  peers  of  Ireland,  and  (5)  peers  of 
the  united  Kingdom.  The  sovereign  ranks  first,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  next  The  place  after 
the  sovereign's  relatives  is  assigned  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter« 
bury,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  the  Ardibi^op  of  York, 
in  Older.  Various  high  dignitaries  of  the  Crown  precede  and 
intersperse  the  order  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts, 
bishops,  barons,  judges,  baronets,  knights,  &c.  The  eldest  sons 
of  peers  of  one  nmk  come  in  P.  after  the  peers  of  the  next  rank, 
the  younger  sons  after  the  peers  of  the  second  following  rank. 
A  similar  precedence  exists  among  ladies,  the  P.  of  the  husband 
being  that  which  is  regarded,  except  when  the  daughter  of  a 
peer  marries  a  commoner,  when  she  retains  her  rank  by  right 
of  birth.  The  wives  and  children  of  great  officers  of  state, 
however,  have  no  P.  on  account  of  that  official  rank  alone. 
Widows  of  peers  married  to  commoners  retain  their  old  P. 
by  courtesy.  The  daughters  of  peers,  &c.,  rank  in  order 
after  the  wives  of  their'  eldest  brothers.  Dowager  peeresses 
rank  before  the  wives  of  existing  peers.  It  is  a  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  P.  that  P.  emanates  from  Uie  fattier  or 
husband,  and  cannot  be  derived  firom  a  female  except  in  the  case 
of  a  peeress  in  her  own  right.  Thus  the  daughter  of  a  duke 
confers  no  P.  upon  her  son  any  more  than  the  daughter  of  a 
citizen.  Baronets,  whether  of  England,  Scotland,  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  or  the  United  Kingdom,  take  P.  according  to  the  dates 
of  their  patents.  Ambassadors  yield  P.  only  to  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  of  the  court  to  which  they  are  accredited,  and 
to  the  sons  and  brothers  of  crowned  heads.  Foreign  ministers 
and  envoys  are  assigned  places  in  this  country  between  dukes 
and  marquises,  although  it  was  settled  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
that  they  had  no  real  claim  to  P.  Lord-lieutenants  and  l^gh- 
sherifib  of  counties  have  no  P.  from  these  offices.  The  clergy, 
the  bar,  the  army,  navy,  and  other  classes  have  amongst  them- 
selves a  certain  r.  and  relative  rank,  which  gives  them,  however, 
no  position  on  the  general  or  social  scale.  The  question  of  P.  of 
the  groit  officers  ofstate  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  reference 
to  similar  officers  of  England  has  never  vet  been  definitely 
settled.  At  the  coronation  of  William  IV.  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  was  placed  next  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain.  The  members  of  the  College  of  Arms,  who  are  the 
council  of  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  are  usually  referred  to 
on  questions  of  P.,  and  have  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  pro- 
cessions on  state  occasions.  The  Lyon  Court  is  the  authority 
in  Scotland. 

Precen'tor  (Lat  pracentor),  an  officer  in  a  cathedral  In 
cathedrals  of  old  foundation  the  P.,  who  ranked  next  in 
order  to  the  dean,  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  inferior 
clercy  and  of  the  choir,  and  with  other  important  duties.  In 
modem  cathedrals  the  dignity  is  held  by  a  minor  canon,  who 
regulates  the  musical  services.  In  monasteries,  the  P.  is  the 
monk  who  presides  over  the  conduct  of  the  service,  keeps  the 
books,  sends  out  the  briefs,  and  settles  the  prayers  to  be  said  for 
departed  brethren.  The  leader  of  the  psalmody  in  Presbyterian 
churches  is  called  a  P. 


a  term  of  Scotch  law  denoting  an  order  to  some 
one  to  do  some  legal  act.  Thus  a  P.  of  arrestment  is  a  warrant 
by  a  judge  to  an  officer  of  court  to  arrest  the  person  named  in 
the  writing. 

Freces'Bion  of  the  Equinoz'es  is  an  astronomical  phe- 
nomenon which  is  a  dynamical  consequence  of  the  fiict  that  the 
earth  is  not  a  true  sphere.  It  is  known  that  the  earth's  axis  of 
rotation  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  accord- 
in^y  the  great  circles  in  which  the  equatorial  plane  and  the 
orbital  plane  may  be  supposed  to  cut  the  sphere  of  the  heavens 
must  intersect  in  two  definite  points,  which  are  called  the  equi« 
noxes.  These  great  drclea  are  called  respectively  the  celestial 
equator  and  the  ecliptic ;  and  their  poles  are  separated  by  an 
arc  which  is  equal  to  the  axiglc  contained  b^  these  two  inter- 
secting planes.  Looked  at  in  the  direction  m  which  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  lies,  t.^.,  from  the  same  side  on  which  the 
celestial  N.  pole  is,  the  circumsolar  motion  of  the  earth  is 
in  the  positive  direction,  is  in  other  words  contrary  to  the 
motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Now  the  phenomena  of 
P.  consists  of  a  slow  negative  rotation  of  the  equinoxes  round 
the  ecliptic.     This  necessarily  requires  the  revolution  of  the 
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pole  of  the  equator  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  the 
earth's  aids  describes  a  cone  whose  axis  passes  through  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic.  The  revolution  is  accomplished  in  25,800 
years ;  or,  the  equinoxes  have  a  mean  annual  retrogression  of 
50".  2.  For  this  reason  Aries,  the  first  sign  of  the  zodiac,  no 
longer  comcides  with  the  constellation  of  the  same  name.  The  true 
explanation  of  P.  was  given  by  Newton,  who  accounted  for  it  by 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  that  portion  of  the 
earth*s  mass  which,  owing  to  its  spheroidal  state,  bulges  out 
beyond  the  inscribed  sphere.  If  the  earth  did  not  rotate  about 
its  axis,  this  action  would  bring  the  equatorial  plane  and  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  into  coincidence ;  but  since  rotation  exists, 
the  dynamical  enect  is  the  continual  shifting  of  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  these  two  planes.  If  the  sun  alone  acted,  the  curve 
of  precession  would  be  an  accurate  ellipse.  The  action  of  the 
moon,  however,  modifies  this  in  a  peculiar  way,  so  that  the  curve 
becomes  a  wavy  ellipse.  This  secondary  variation,  which  has  a 
period  of  nineteen  years,  was  discovered  by  Bradley,  who  called  it 
Nutation  (q.  v.).  The  cause  of  P.  is  dynamically  the  same  as 
the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  moon's  nodes.  See  Lunar 
Theory  and  Perturbations. 

Precious  Stones.  By  this  term,  which  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  synonym  for  jewel  stones,  is  properly  understood  those  orna- 
mental stones  that  are  found  in  comparatively  large  masses,  and 
possess  in  a  modified  degree  only  the  fire  or  lustre,  hardness, 
transparency,  and  other  characteristics  for  which  the  real  jewels 
are  so  highly  esteemed.  Thus  while  the  term  jewe/s  comprises 
the  diamond,  sapphire,  ruby,  spinelle,  emerald,  beryl,  topaz, 
zircon,  garnet,  chrysoberyl,  &c.,  the  name  P,  S.  is  held  to  em- 
brace amethyst,  opal,  agate,  camelian,  jasper,  rock  crystal, 
malachite,  lapis  lazuli,  &c. 

Precipita'tion,  in  Chemistry,  is  the  separation  in  the  solid 
form  of  some  compound  from  what  was  at  first  a  solution.  As 
a  general  rule  most  soluble  salts  are  more  soluble  in  hot  than 
in  cold  water.  Consequently  P.  often  results  from  boiling  the 
solution  so  as  to  evaporate  it  and  render  what  remains  stronger, 
and  then  letting  it  cool,  when  crystals  of  the  salt  crystallise  out 
Natural  evaporation,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  solvent, 
frequently  leads  to  a  like  P.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that 
different  salts  differ  widely  as  to  their  solubilities,  some  being 
quite  insoluble  in  water  ;  and  it  is  a  recognised  truth  in  analysis, 
Uiat  if  two  saline  solutions  be  mixed,  double  decomposition 
always  takes  place,  if  by  the  mutual  actions  of  the  two  salts  a 
less  soluble  salt  than  either  results.  This  less  soluble  salt  fre- 
quently appears  as  a  precipitate,  and  it  is  upon  the  nature  of  the 
precipitates  formed  by  the  action  of  a  known  agent  upon  a 
given  salt  that  the  rules  of  chemical  analysis  are  based. 

Precogni'tion,  a  term  of  Scotch  criminal  law  denoting  the 
examination  of  witnesses  under  superintendence  of  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  (q.  v.)  when  a  crime  has  been  committed.  The  object  is 
that  the  public  prosecutor  may  have  full  information  to  enable 
him  to  frame  the  charge  and  carry  on  the  prosecution. 

Predestina'tioii  is  a  theological  term  which  is  used  in 
several  somewhat  different  senses  : — (i)  In  the  general  sense  of 
foreordination,  having  equal  reference  to  all  events  ;  (2)  as 
referring  to  the  general  purpose  of  redemption,  without  regard 
to  individuals ;  (3)  to  express  the  purpose  of  God  in  relation 
to  the  salvation  of  particular  men,  including  the  election  of 
some  to  be  saved  and  the  leaving  of  the  rest  to  perish.  Accord* 
ing  to  Calvinistic  theology,  the  Decrees  of  GcId  (q.  v.)  are — I. 
All  reducible  to  one  purpose,  2>.,  out  of  the  series  of  possible 
events  God  determined  on  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  existing 
order  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  all  eternity.  2.  They  are 
eternal,  so  that  history  in  all  its  details  is  but  the  evolution  of 
the  eternal  purposes  of  God.  3.  They  are  free,  in  respect  of 
being  founded  on  sufficient  reasons,  of  being  formed  purely  on 
the  council  of  his  own  will,  or  of  being  absolute,  or  in  no 
case  conditional.  4.  They  render  certain  the  occurrence  of 
what  he  decrees.  5*  They  relate  to  all  events,  necessary  or 
contingent,  good  or  bad.  With  special  reference  to  redemption, 
P.  includes — (i)  God's  purpose  to  create  the  universe ;  (2)  after 
Adam,  by  his  fall,  had  brought  all  his  posterity  into  a  state  of 
condemnation,  the  election  of  a  certain  number  to  eternal  life 
and  the  leaving  of  the  rest  to  perish ;  and  (3)  the  complete  sal- 
vation of  all  those  whom  he  has  thus  chosen  to  life,  for  whom 
Christ  specially  died,  and  in  whose  behalf  the  certain  efficacy 
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and  saving  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  exercised.     See  Hodge*s 
Syst,  Theol  (Edinb.  1873). 

Predlcables  (Lat.  pradicabilia),  in  Logic,  the  kinds  of 
terms  or  attributes  always  predicabU  of  any  subject.  They  are 
five  in  number,  viz.,  genus,  species,  difference,  property,  and 
accident.     See  Mill's  Logic^  Book  i.  chap.  vii. 

Predicate.    See  Proposition. 

Pre-exis'tence  is  a  theory  regarding  the  origin  of  the  soul, 
in  contradistinction  to  other  two  theories: — (i)  That  the  soul  of 
the  child  is  derived  from  the  parent  as  much  as  the  body — a  theory 
(called  Traducianism,  from  the  phrase  per  iraducem^  *  by  trans- 
mission') which  was  held  by  TertuUian  (q.  v.) ;  and  (2)  that  it 
owes  its  existence  in  each  individual  to  the  direct  creative 
power  of  God  (Creationism).  According  to  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, the  ideas  that  constitute  the  essence  and  life  of  all 
external  things  have  been  eternally  in  the  divine  mind;  but 
Origen  (q.  y.)  went  much  further,  in  declaring  that  the  souls  of 
men  have  a  separate,  conscious,  personal  existence  in  a  previous 
state.  Creationism  was  from  the  first  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  subsequently  of  the  Western  as  weU. 
The  Protestants  generally  adhered  to  this  view,  although  most 
of  the  Lutheran  divines  of  the  17th  c.  adopted  Traducianism, 
which  has  found  numerous  able  advocates  in  modem  times, 
especially  in  Germany,  where  the  theory  of  P.  has  also  been 
revived.  See  J.  MiUler's  Christl.  Lehre  v,  d,  Siinde  (Eng. 
trans.  Edmb.  1856). 

Pr^fet,  in  France,  is  the  name  of  various  state  officials,  who 
are  so  called  because  their  duties  in  some  degree  resemble  those 
of  the  Roman  Prafect  (q.  v.).  The  officials  to  whom  the  name 
of  P.,  without  any  distinctive  office,  is  usually  applied,  are  the 
Prifets  des  Dipartements,  The  old  Mattres  des  Requites^  subse- 
quently called  IntendantSi  exercised  control  of  the  administration 
in  the  provinces,  till  the  country  was  divided  into  departments 
at  the  Revolution.  In  1800  they  were  replaced  by  pr^ets, 
whose  principal  functions  are  to  give  local  effect  to  government 
measures,  to  superintend  the  election  of  deputies,  and  to  appoint 
s(ms-pri/ets  over  arrondissements  and  other  officers,  and  who  have 
power  on  occasion  to  declare  a  state  of  siege,  and  call  out  the 
military.  They  are,  however,  responsible  to  a  kind  of  appeal 
court,  called  the  ConseU  de  la  Prifecture,  In  1878  there  were 
86  such  prSfets  in  France,  and  3  in  Algeria.  In  addition,  there 
\&z.  P,  de  Police^  and  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  five  dndsions 
maritimes  into  which  France  is  now  portioned,  there  is  a  vice* 
admiral  bearing  the  title  of  P.  Maritime, 

Pre'gel,  an  important  navigable  river  in  the  province  of  E. 
Prussia,  formed  near  Insterburg  by  the  confluence  of  the  Pissa 
and  Angeraff,  flows  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  after  passing 
Konigsberg  enters  the  Frische  Haff,  while  it  communicates  with 
the  more  northerly  Kurische  Haff  by  the  canal  of  the  Deime. 
It  is  120  miles  long,  and  720  feet  broad  at  Konigsberg,  and  its 
chief  affluents  are  the  AUe  from  the  S.  and  Inster  from  the  N. 
Below  Tafian  the  stream  divides  into  two  channels,  the  Old  and 
New  P.,  which  after  a  nearly  parallel  course  of  18  miles,  unite 
again  at  Konigsberg,  and  thus  enclose  a  long  strip  of  land  no- 
where more  than  3  miles  wide.  The  valley  of  the  P.  is  travened 
by  the  Southern  Railway  of  E.  Prassia,  which  brings  to  Konigs- 
berg vast  quantities  of  grain  and  timber  from  Russia. 

Preg'nancy,  Concealment  ol  If  a  child  be  found  dead, 
and  its  mother  has  concealed  her  pregnancy,  the  legal  presumpn 
tion  is  that  she  has  murdered  it  The  burden  of  proving  that  it 
was  bom  dead  or  died  from  natural  causes  is  thrown  on  ner. 

Prehnlte  is  a  member  of  the  zeolite  group  of  minerals  which 
includes  all  the  hydrated  double  silicates  containing  no  mag- 
nesium, or,  at  most,  a  very  small  quantity.  P.  is  a  double 
silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium  combined  with  one  molecule 
of  water.  It  is  almost  always  found  associated  with  calcite,  so 
that  it  is  probably  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  1«">^, 
being  like  all  zeolites  a  hydrated  felspar. 

Prel'ate  ( Lat.  pnelatust  *  one  set  over '),  means  an  ecclesiastic 
having  jurisdiction  over  other  ecclesiastics,  and  was  primarily 
and  properly  applied  to  bishops,  who  in  the  primitive  church 
received  various  titles  of  honour,  as  princes  of  the  Church* 
presidents,  inspectors,  chief-priests,  popes,  &c.  But  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  the  superior  of  a  religious  order,  an  archdean,  &&, 
is  also  a  P. 
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PkvU'er,  Friedrioh,  a  Gennan  painter,  was  bom  at  Eise- 
nach, 25th  April  1804,  and  educatea  at  Weimar,  Dresden,  and 
Antwerp.  He  resided  from  1827  to  183 1  at  Rome,  whence  he 
letnned  in  the  latter  year  to  become  a  professor  at  Weimar. 
Among  the  chief  works  of  P.,  who  excelled  equally  as  a  land- 
scape and  historical  painter,  are  the  series  of  mmal  paintings  from 
the  Odysuy  in  the  musenm  at  Weimar,  the  landscapes  from 
Wieland*s  Obavn  in  the  '  Wielandzimmer'  of  the  grand-ducal 
palace  of  Weimar,  and  his  sixteen  cartoons  from  the  Odyssey 
in  the  museum  at  Leipsic  (reproduced  by  M.  Jordan,  Leips. 
i875»  and  chromo-lithographed  by  Steinbock,  Mun.  1876 
£t  seq,),  P.  produced  another  series  of  forty  illustrations 
to  the  Odyssty  (engrayed  on  wood  by  Brend*amour  and  Oertel ; 
2d  ed.  Leips.  1873),  ^^^  Tnxx^  recently  a  series  of  similar 
cartoon  illustrations  to  the  Iliad.  He  died  in  April  1878. — 
IJndwiff  P.,  bom  at  Hamburg,  15th  September  1809,  after 
studying  (from  1828)  nhilology  at  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Got- 
tingen,  settled  first  (I033)  as  a  '  privat-docent '  at  Kiel,  then 
as  a  professor  at  Dorpat  (1838-43),  and  in  1844  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Jena.  Appointed  in  1847  chief 
librarian  at  Weimar,  he  travelled  in  1852  through  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  died  at  Weimar,  21st  June  1861.  P.'s 
chief  works  are  Demeter  und  Persephom  (Hamb.  1837) ;  Grit* 
chiuhe  MythologU  (3d  ed.  by  Plew,  2  vols.  Berl.  1872-75); 
Komiscke  MythologU  (2d  ed.  BerL  1865) ;  Historia  Fhilosophia 
Crotea  H  Romamtf  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Ritter 
<5th  ed.  by  Teichmiiller,  Gotha,  1875) ;  and  Aufsaiu  aus  dem 
Gebiet  der  Jklassisckeu  Alterthumswisscnsckaft  (edited  by  R. 
Kohler,  BerL  1864). 

Prel'iida  (lAt  pr^ludo^  *  I  play  before '),  a  movement  played 
as  an  introduction  to  the  performance  of  a  musical  worlc.  It 
is  usually  written  in  the  same  key  with  the  piece  which  follows. 


,  is  an  Enelish  law  term  denoting  'that  part  in 
the  b^iinning  of  a  deed,  the  office  of  which  is  to  express  the 
gimnter  and  grantee,  and  the  land  or  thing.granted.^  It  is 
rarther  said  that  no  person  not  named  in  the  P.  can  take  any- 
thing by  the  deed,  though  he  be  afterwards  named  in  the 
kaUnduM,  In  Scotch  law,  the  word  P.  is  applied  generally  to 
the  subject-matter  of  a  deed,  and  sometimes  it  is  usra  to  signify 
the  lands  or  houses  which  are  the  subject  of  the  right  or  con- 
veyance* The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  subject-matter  being  first  described  in  full,  and 
afterwards  refeired  to  as  the  P.  (Lat./n7mi>xa,  '  things  mentioned 
before*). 


is  a  proposition  going  before  a  conclusion.     A  re* 
gular  syllogism  consists  of  two  premisses  and  a  conclusion.  The 
,   two  premisses  are  sometimes  called  antecedents,  while  the  con- 
dunon  is  called  the  consequent. 

PM'miam  Padici'tias  is  a  consideration  given  to  a  pre- 
viously chaste  woman  by  the  man  who  has  seduced  her.  Equity 
will  enforce  payment  of  the  bond.  But  the  law  distinguishes 
I  between  an  obligation  for  consideration  passed  and  consideration 
in  future.  A  bond  for  passed  cohabitation  is  good ;  but  one  to 
live  in  a  future  state  ot  concubinage  is  void.  Regard  is  also 
had  to  ^e  previous  character  of  the  woman  in  whose  favour  the 
bond  is  given* 

Premongtrat€m'«ian«,  or  Korl>extine  Monk*,  were  a 
religious  order  which  was  founded  (i  121 )  by  Norbert,  Archbishop 
of  Magdebnrg,  at  Prteontr^  (Isle  de  France),  with  the  object 

,   of  re-establishing  the  obsolete  discipline  of  the  regular  canons. 

'   The  rule  which  Norbert  gave  to  the  order  was  that  of  St.  Angus* 

>  tioe,  with  some  slight  alterations,  and  the  addition  of  certain 
I   severe  laws.     Bv  the  sobriety  of  their  life  and  manners,  their 

learning,  and  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts,  the  P.  soon  became 
extremely  popular,  and  spread  over  Europe.  But,  just  as  with 
the  other  orders,  popularity  brought  them  lavour  and  riches,  and 
riches  tiroaght  in  their  train  arrogance,  luxury,  and  vice.  At  first 
so  poor  that  their  only  property  was  an  ass  which  carried  the 

>  wood  which  they  cat  daily  and  sold  for  their  subsistence,  they 
soon  received  many  donations,  and  in  thirty  years  they  had  100 

'  abbeys  in  France  sad  Germany.  In  course  of  time,  in  all  parts 
of  Christendom  they  had  xooo  abbeys,  500  nunneries,  and  300 
provottships,  besides  a  large  number  of  priories.  The  P.  came 
to  England  in  1146^  where  they  were  known  from  their  habit  as 
the  Vr  bite  Canons,  and  where  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  they 

;lud  27  monasteries.    They  had  6  in  Scotland— at  Stianiaeri 
3» 



Holywood,  Whithorn,  Tongland,  Drybuigh,  and  Feme  (Ross)* 
and  several  in  Ireland.  See  Helyot's  Hiitoin  da  Ordres  Man' 
astique  (Par.  1 7 14). 

Prexuslow  (Ger.  Prenzlau)^  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  lies  on  the  Uker,  where  it  flows  into  the  Uker- 
see.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church  (Marienkirche)  of  the  14th  c, 
foundries,  machine  factories,  and  spinning  mills.     Pop.  (1875) 

iS»73i- 

Prep'osition  (Lat.  praposUio,  from  pra^  *  before,'  and  pomre, 
*  to  place ')  is  usually  defined,  in  accordance  with  its  etymology, 
as  'a  word  placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  to  show  its  rela- 
tion to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence.'  But  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  such  a  definition  is  not  sufficiently  precise.  A  con* 
junction,  for  example,  may  express  a  relation  between  two  words 
in  the  same  sentence.  The  etymology  itself  is  defective.  A  P. 
is  not  always  '  placed  before '  the  word  whose  relation  it  fixes ; 
sometimes,  even  frequently,  it  comes  after  it  Innumerable 
attempts  have  been  made  by  grammarians  to  give  a  more  exact 
expression  to  the  notion  of  a  P.  Most  of  these  are  failures.  The 
least  unsatisfactory  is  that  of  Mason : — '  Prepositions  are  words 
placed  before  substantives,  by  means  of  which  we  show  the 
relation  in  which  things  and  their  actions  and  attributes  stand  to 
other  things.*  Or,  better  still,  '  Prepositions  are  words  used  to 
mark  or  determine  the  relations  in  which  things  and  their  actions 
and  attributes  stand  to  other  things.'  In  the  sentence  'I  heutl 
a  foot  0»  the  stair,'  'on'  is  a  word  marking  a  relation  of  place 
between  '  stair '  and  '  foot'  Again,  in  the  sentence,  '  I  looked 
in  his  face,'  '  in '  marks  the  same  relation  between  '  face '  and 
the  'act  of  looking.'  The  principal  relations  which  a  P. 
marks  are  those  of  place,  time,  and  causalicy.  It  is  an  almost 
universal  practice  ot  English  grammarians  to  say  that  the  P. 

?>vems  tne  'objective  case.'  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous, 
o  speak  of  'case'  here  is  absurd,  but  it  is  doubly  absurd  to 
employ  the  term  '  objective,'  which  has  no  meaning  except  in 
connection  with  a  transitive  verb.  In  English  parsing,  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  exercise  their  intelligence  in  aiscovering  the 
actual  relations  marked  or  determined  by  every  P.,  and  should 
not  be  taught  to  re^t  a  phrase  into  which  it  is  impossible  to 
import  a  vestige  of  intelligibility.  See  Bain*s  Companion  to  the 
Htghtr  English  Grammar  (Lond.  1 874),  and  Mason's  English 
Grammar  (i^th  ed.  1877). 

Prerog^'ative  Court,  was  the  court  in  England  in  which 
wills  were  proved  and  administrations  taken  out  In  1858  its 
fiinctions  were  transferred  to  the  Probate  Court  (q.  v.). 

Pres'burg  (Mag.  Pnsony,  Slav.  Presburek,  Lat  P^sonium), 
a  town  of  Hungary,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Danube,  and  on 
the  spurs  of  the  Little  Carpathians,  41  miles  E.S.E.  of  Vienna 
by  rail.  It  consists  of  the  inner  town,  Altstadt,  the  walls  of 
which  were  demolished  in  1778;  the  Ferdinandstadt  and  Neu- 
stadt  on  the  N. ;  the  Franz-Josephstadt  on  the  Danube ;  and 
the  Theresienstadt,  Schlossberg  (the  Jews'  ouarter),  and  Zucker- 
mande  on  the  W.  The  town  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  boats.  The  principal 
building  are  the  Gothic  cathedr^  of  St  Martin— the  former 
coronation-chnrch  of  the  kings  of  Hungary — \)cgaxk  in  1090, 
completed  in  1452,  restored  i86q-67 ;  the  Landhaus,  in  which 
the  imperial  diets  were  held  1802-48,  but  which  is  now  a  court 
of  justice  ;  the  Rathhaus  ;  the  Franciscan  church,  founded  in 
1293;  and  the  Primatial-Gebaude,  the  winter  palace  of  the  Primate 
of  Hungary.  Besides  those  already  named,  P.  has  23  other 
churches^' a  theatre.  Natural  History  museum,  several  academies 
and  high  schools,  an  hospital,  and  a  library  of  50,000  volumes. 
On  the  Schlossberg,  a  plateau  273  feet  above  the  Danube^  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  royal  paUuie,  burned  in  181  x,  and  never  restored. 
The  industries  of  P.  are  important,  and  include  siUc-spinnuig 
and  weaving,  tobacco,  leather,  sugar,  paper,  and  glass  manufiu:* 
ture ;  while  there  is  considerable  transit  trade  in  com,  wine» 
flour,  froit,  rosoglio,  chemicals,  and  timber.  Pop.  (1870)  46,540 
(one-fourth  Magyars,  one-third  Protestants,  7000  Jews).  P. 
became  the  capital  of  Hungary  in  1446,  when  the  Turks  had 
obtained  possession  of  Ofen,  but  in  1784  the  government  was 
carried  back  to  Ofen  by  Joseph  II.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  P. 
in  1805,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  by  which  Vemce  and  the 
Tyrol  were  ceded  to  France.  See  Fiihrer  durch  P.  (PresU 
1S62);  /*,  undsein€  Umgcbungen  (Prcsb.  1865). 
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Presbyo'pia,  a  term  used  in  ophthalmic  science  to  denote 
long>sightedness.  The  opposite  condition  of  vision  is  termed 
Myopia^  or  short-sightedness. 

Presbyte'rianism.  Presbyter  (Gr.  pnsbyteros,  *  elder ')  was 
a  title  for  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
and  indicative  rather  of  the  wisdom  than  the  age  of  the  person. 
Presbyterians  hold  it  to  be  synonymous  with  Bishop  (q.  v.). 
Episcopalians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  presbyters  or 
priests  were  from  the  first  an  order  distinct  from  and  inferior 
to  the  bishops,  who  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  3d  c.  there  were  three 
orders  of  clergy  in  the  Church — deacons,  presbyters,  and  bishops, 
and  that  the  Church  was  finally  organised  on  the  principle  of 
Episcopacy. 

The  distinctive  tenets  of  P.  are  chiefly  two :— i.  It  differs 
from  Episcopacy  (i)  in  having  lay  elders  ordained,  with  equal 
powers  to  rule  (hence  called  *  ruling  *  elders)  with  those  of  the 
ministers  or  teaching  elders  ;  and  (2)  in  placing  all  its  Clmrch 
julers  on  the  same  footing  of  rank  or  dignity.     It  is  maintained 
that  there  is  a  distinction  made  in  the  New  Testament  between 
the  two  classes  of  elders— teaching  and  ruling  {cf,  Rom.  xii.  8  ; 
I  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  I  Tim.  v.  17),  and  that  there  is  no  ground  in  it 
for  the  threefold  ministry  of  Episcopacy.     The  nature  of  the 
office  of  Deacon  (q.v.)  is  held  to  be  defined  by  the  account  of 
its  institution  in  Acts  vi.,  and  hence  the  duties  of  deacons  are 
confined  to  the  oversight  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  outward  busi- 
ness of  the  house  of  God,  while  the  titles  of  bishop  and  presbyter 
are  regarded  as  equivalent  {cf.  Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Phil.  i.  i ;  Tit. 
i.  5-7;  Tim.  iii.  i).    2.  P.  differs  from  Congregationalism  (q.v.), 
which  makes  each  worshipping  assembly  independent,  by  carrying 
out  to  the  widest  limits  the  principle  of  subordination  and  cen- 
tralisation.    There  is  a  kirk-session  in  every  parish,  consisting 
of  the  minister  and  a  body  of  lay  elders.     The  ministers  within 
a  certain  district,  with  one  ruling  elder  from  each  session,  con- 
stitute a  Presbytery.    Professors  of  divinity  within  the  same  dis- 
trict, if  they  be  ministers,  are  abo  members.     Several  neighbour- 
ing presbyteries  again  combine  to  form  a  Synod,  in  which  all 
the  members  of  the  included  presbyteries  may  meet.  The  highest 
court  is  the  General  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  are  repre- 
sentative ministers^and  ruling  elders  from  each  presbytery,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  in  each.     The  country  in  which  P.  has 
always  had  the  strongest  hold,  being  the  only  one  in  which  it  has 
been  the  national  form  of  Church  government  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  Scotland.    Accordingly  the  history  of  P.  in  that  country  is 
the  history  of  the  Established  Church,  with  its  various  offshoots. 
See  Scotland,  Church  of  ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
Reformed  Presbyterians  ;  United  Presbvterlvns. 

Presbjrte'rian  Ohurcll— i.  In  the  Colonics.— Canada,— 
Every  shade  of  Presbyterianism  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
mother  country  has  had  its  representatives  in  this  colony,  but 
the  different  branches  have  been  at  length  united.  A  union  took 
place  between  the  United  Presbyterians  and  the  Free  Church  in 
1861,  and  in  1875  between  this  united  Church  and  the  branch 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1877  the  Pres- 
byterian population  was  600,000,  the  number  of  congregations 
1008,  and  of  ministers  733. 

Australia, — The  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  colony  is 
almost  the  same  as  in  Canada.  •  The  different  branches  identified 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  United  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Free  Church  were  united— in  Victoria,  1859,  Queensland,  1863, 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  1865.  The  total  number 
of  parishes  or  charges  in  Australia  in  1877  was  278,  and  of 
ministers  262  ;  and  in  all  the  British  Colonies,  including  South 
Africa  (the  P.  C.  of  which  has  had  a  connection  with  Holland, 
France,  and  Scotland)  and  New  Zealand,  the  same  year,  1641 
charges  and  1291  ministers. 

2.  On  ih€  Continent  of  Europe, — The  following  are  the 
statistics  for  the  various  countries  in  1877,  Germany  being 
omitted  because  the  form  of  government  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  that  country  is  only  partially  Presbyterian  : — 

Switzerland  . 
Tnncc^Re/ormrJ  Ch, 
Union  of  Free  Chs, 
Holland 
Belgium         .        .        . 

Ckriitian     Misiion  ^pain     .  12         12 

Church  ,4         18     Norwny         ...  j  3     J 
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Min. 

Par. 

Min. 

898 

1038 

Italy— r<j«</^/j    . 
Pree  Italian    . 

«)6 

S6 

540 

595 

9 

46 

46 

Hungary 

2007 

2017 

»3c^ 

158, 

Bohemia  and  Moiavia  . 

68 

67 

»3 

'5 

Russia  .... 

40 

40 

Spain    ... 
Worwny 

la 

12 

34 

18 

J 

3 

3.  In  England. — The  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  England 
begins  with  Wiclif  (q.  v.)  and  the  Lollards  (q.  v.),  who  in  the 
14th  and  1 5th  centuries  rejected  episcopal  authority.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  some  of  the  Puritans  of  the  1 6th  c.  to  model  the 
Church  of  England  on  that  of  Geneva.  The  first  separate  con- 
gregation of  Presbyterians  was  formed  at  Wandsworth,  near 
London,  1572,  but  no  great  number  of  congregations  existed  till 
the  Civil  War  (1642).  The  system  was  established  under  the 
Commonwealth,  but  had  to  give  place  to  Episcopacy  again  ar 
the  Restoration  (1660).  The  organisation  and  discipline  of  Pres- 
byterianism were  never  very  stringent  in  this  country,  and  laxity 
of  doctrine  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  i8tn  c.  it  dnfted 
bodily  into  Unitarianism.  A  few  congregations  only  remained 
in  the  northern  counties,  between  whom,  under  the  title  of  *  Tiie 
Synod  of  the  P.  C.  in  England,*  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
there  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form  a  union  in  1836.  A 
union  was  formed  in  1876  with  about  an  equal  number  of  United 
Presbyterians,  and  in  1877  the  Church  comprised  43,434  en- 
rolled members,  in  258  congregations,  and  10  presbyteries.  Of 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  (q.  v.)  there  were  in  1875,  109S 
congregations,  with  522  ministers,  in  24  presbyteries. 

4.  In  Ireland. — Presbyterianism  first  obtained  a  permanent 
footing  in  Ireland  in  1642  among  the  Scotchmen  who  h.id 
previously  settled  in  the  country.  After  the  Restoration  (1660) 
the  Church  suffered  much  persecution,  which  came  to  an  end 
at  the  Revolution  (1688).  The  Regium  Donum  (q.  r.),  a 
grant  of  £600  which  had  been  given  by  Charles  I.,  was  now 
doubled,  and  in  17 19  the  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act 
(q.  V.)  was  obtained.  As  in  England,  Unitarianism  began  to 
prevail  about  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  and  led  to  a  schism  (1726). 
A  party  who  opposed  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession formed  themselves  into  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  and 
the  more  orthodox  party  remained  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
A  union  was  formed  in  1840  between  this  latter  body  and  the 
Secession  Church,  which  had  been  founded  about  a  century 
before  by  Scotch  seceders.  The  united  body,  which  assumed 
the  title  of  'The  General  Assembly  of  the  P.  C.  in  Ireland,' 
reckoned  in  1877,  560  congregations,  600  ministers,  37  pres- 
byteries, and  5  synods.  The  Reformed  P.  C,  which  was 
founded  in  Ireland  in  1763,  had  about  5500  members  in  41 
congregations,  with  31  ministers. 

5.  Jn  the  United  States. — I.  Of  promiscuous  origin, — (i)  The 
first  congregation  of  English-speaking  Presbyterians  in  America 
of  which  we  know  was  formed  in  Mar^'land  by  a  minister  of 
the  Irish  P.  C,  who  came  from  Barbadoes  in  1684.  In  1705  a 
presbytery  was  formed,  and  in  1 7 16  the  Church  assumed  the  tide 
of  *  The  Synod  of  Philadelphia.'  The  adoption  by  the  Church  in 
1729  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  the  revival  produced  by 
Whitfield,  led  to  a  disruption  in  1 741,  and  the  formation  of  the 
old  side  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  the  new  side  S)mod  of  Nci«r 
York,  which,  however,  reunited  in  1758.  In  1766  they  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  Congregationalists,  but,  although 
a  *  Plan  of  Union  '  was  adopted  in  1801,  the  two  Churches  never 
amalgamated.  The  Plan  was  abrogated  in  1837,  and  in  1838  the 
Church  itself,  owing  chiefly  to  disagreements  on  this  subject, 
was  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian  Churches  ; 
but  the  two  were  reunited  in  1869.  This  is  the  P.  C.  in  the 
United  States  of  America  (North).  (2)  The  P.  C.  in  the  Unite^i 
States  (South)  was  formed  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Old  School 
Church  of  all  the  congregations  in  the  Southern  States  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  in  1 86 1,  to  which  acceded  in  i867theSynods 
of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  part  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chesa- 
peake. II.  Q/"  Cofttinental  origin. — ( I )  A  branch  of  the  Reformed 
Church  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  emigrants  who  settled  on  the 
Hudson  in  1619,  which,  however,  remained  dependent  on  the 
Church  of  the  home  country  till  1771.  In  1785  it  assumed  the 
title  of  'The  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches,'  from  which 
the  prefix  Dutch  was  dropped  in  1867.  The  Huguenots  esta- 
blished churches  in  the  country  shortly  after  i6S$.  (2)  The 
Reformed  German  Church  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  by  Palatines,  Huguenots,  and  some  Swiss.  III.  Of 
Scotch  origin.— (i)  A  branch  of  the  Associate  Church  was  founded 
by  Scotch  emigrants  who  sympathised  with  the  seceders  of  1733. 
This  Church,  which  was  organised  in  1754  as  *The  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Pennsylvania,'  united  in  1 782  with  the  Reformed  P.  C, 
the  united  body  taking  the  name  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church.  In  1858  another  union  took  place  with  the  Associate 
Church,  which  had  grown  out  of  a  minority  which  stood  alooC 
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from  the  union  of  1782,  the  name  now  adopted  being  the  United 
P.  C.  of  N.  America.  The  Associate  Refonned  Synod  of  the 
South  was  formed  in  182 1  by  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  sepa- 
rating itself  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  (2)  The 
Reformed  P.  C,  which  had  been  formed  by  Scotch  and  Irish 
emigrants,  and  organised  as  an  independent  presbytery  in  I774f 
united  with  the  Associate  Church  in  1782  ;  but  a  minority,  who 
,  refnsed  to  accede,  got  ministers  to  form  a  presbytery  in  1792, 
which  was  oreanisra  into  a  Synod  in  1809.  A  minority,  who 
held  it  to  be  nght  to  act  as  citizens  of  the  States,  seceded  in 
1833,  and  formed  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  P.  C, 
being  popularly  known  as  the  New  Light  Covenanting  Church. 
The  following  statistics  are  for  1877  :— 

Charges.      Ministers. 

P  C  (North) 5077  4744 

„     (South) x83i  1004 

Refonned  German X347  650 

Refonned  Dntch 506  54^ 

United  Presbyterian 783  640 

Refonned  Presbyterian       ....  X04  xoo 

Genera]  Synod  of  Reformed  P.  .        .        .  55  94 

Associate  Refonned  Synod  of  the  South    .  xoo  80 

WeUh  Calvinist  Methodists        ...  76 

See  Report  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Cimncil  held  in  Edinbuigh 
in  1877.     See  Presbytbrianism. 

Preebytes,  a  genus  of  Catarhine  or  Old  World  monkeys, 
represented  by  the  Simpai  of  Sumatra  (P,  melalofhos),  or  Black 
Crested  monkey ;  bjr  the  Entellus  {P.  or  Semnopithecus  entellus\ 
and  by  the  Proboscis  monkey  {P,  larvatus  or  Kahau),  In  these 
monkeys  the  cheek-pouches  are  rudimentary,  the  thumbs  short, 
and  the  tail  may  exceed  the  body  in  length. 

Frec'oot  ('the  priest's  cot'),  a  town  of  England,  in  Lanca- 
shire, 8  miles  £.  of  Liverpool,  and  3  miles  from  the  Rainhill 
station  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway.  It  has 
important  manufactures  of  watch  movements,  tools,  and  files, 
and  in  or  about  the  town  are  extensive  cotton  and  flax  mills, 
breweries,  dnun-pipe  works,  potteries,  and  coal  mines.  Pop. 
(1871)  599a 

Pres'oott,  William  Eickling,  D.O.L.,  an  American 
historian,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  4th  May  1796. 
He  was  descended  from  an  old  Massachusetts  family,  his  grand- 
father, Colonel  William  Prescott,  having  been  an  officer  m  the 
Revolotion.  P.  received  his  early  education  at  Boston,  where 
his  father  held  a  distinguished  position  as  a  lawyer,  and  entered 
Harvard  College  in  zSii,  with  the  intention  of  following  the 
same  profession.  He  graduated  in  1814.  ^Q  accident  during 
his  college  course  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  of  his  eves, 
and  his  intense  application  having  greatly  impaired  the  other, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  all  idea  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  and 
spent  the  xwxt  two  years  in  travelling  through  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  On  returning  to  America  he  married,  and  com- 
menced a  systematic  study  of  history,  contributing  at  the  same 
time  some  papers  to  the  North  American  Review.  Finally  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  Spanish  history,  and  his  friendship 
with  Mr.  Evrett,  then  United  States  Ambassador  at  Madricf, 
enabled  him  to  acquire  a  unique  collection  of  original  MSS.  and 
rare  books  bearing  upon  the  events  of  the  period  he  had  chosen 
for  investigation.  Supplementing  his  detective  vision  by  the 
constant  use  of  a  reader  and  secretary,  and  working  in  the  most 
rieidly  methodical  way,  he  got  through  an  amount  of  work 
which  is  astonishing,  even  if  we  take  no  account  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  laboured.  In  1833  appeared  his 
history  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  CaihoUc 
(3  vols.),  which  was  received  with  great  applause  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  was  translate  into  French,  Spanish, 
and  German.  After  six  additional  years  of  labour,  he  published 
his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico^  with  a  Preliminary  View 
of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Ciuilisationy  and  the  Life  of  the  Con* 
fueror  Hernando  Cortet  (3  vols.  1843),  which  was  followed  by 
the  History  of  the  Conauest  of  Ptm,  with  a  Preliminary  View 
of  the  Civilisation  of  the  Incas  (2  vols.  1847),  History  of  the 
i^AM  of  Philip  //.,  King  ^  Spain  (vols.  i.  and  iL  1855,  vol.  iii. 
18^),  ajprork  which  P.'s  death  prevented  him  from  completing  ; 
and  an  edition  of  Robertson's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V, 
(1856),  with  notes,  and  an  account  of  the  Emperor's  life  after 
his  abdication.  P.  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned 
rodeties  of  Europe,  and  had  the  degree  D.C.L.  conferred  on 
him  by  Oxford  in  185a     He  died  at  Boston,  January  28,  1859. 


P.'s  works  rank  as  standard  authorities  on  the  periods  of  wliich 
they  treat,  a  position  to  which  they  are  entitled  not  more  by  the 
large  amount  of  original  information  which  they  contain,  than 
by  the  fair  and  judicious  spirit  which  has  reduced  that  informa- 
tion to  an  historical  form.  There  is  a  certain  easy  and  pictur- 
esque elegance  in  the  language,  but  it  lacks  force,  brilliancy, 
ana  beauty.  P.  was  not  a  great  historical  genius,  but  he  was  a 
great  student ;  and  his  writings  show  how  much  can  be  achieved 
by  patient  and  intelligent  labour.  A  cheap  edition  of  P.*s  his- 
torical works  was  issued  by  Routledge  (4  vols.  1866).  A  new 
edition  of  his  complete  works,  supenntended  bv  his  last  secre- 
tary, John  Foster  Kirk,  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  xc  vols. 
(1874-75).     See  life  of  W,  H:  />.,  by  George  Ticknor  (1864). 

PZBflCrip'tion,  in  law.  A  right  may  be  acouired  or  lost  by 
P.  By  3  and  4  WilL  IV.  c  27,  no  person  shall  make  an  entry 
or  distress,  or  tning  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  miless 
within  twenty  years  afler  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make  the 
entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  the  action  accrued.  In  case  of 
tenants  at  will,  the  right  of  action  may  accrue  at  the  end  of  the 
tenancv,  or  at  the  ena  of  one  year  from  its  beginning,  at  which 
time  the  tenancy  is  supposed  to  finish ;  but  no  mortgagee  or 
Cestui  que  Trust  (q.  v.)  is  within  the  clause.  Money  charged 
on  land  or  rent  mast  be  claimed  within  twenty  years.  No  arrears 
of  rent  or  of  interest  arising  from  money  cbiai^ed  upon  or  pay- 
able out  of  land  or  rent,  or  in  respect  of  any  legacy,  is  recover- 
able after  six  years  from  the  date  of  falling  due.  (See  Immb- 
MORiAL  Usage;  Limitations,  Statute  of;  Mercantile 
Law  Amendment  Act;  Easement.)  In  Scotland,  P.  is 
divided  into  positive  and  negative^  the  former  being  a  mode  of 
acquiring  property,  or  rather  of  protecting  the  right  from 
challenge  on  account  of  the  possessor  having  continued  his 
possession  for  the  period  which  bars  challenge ;  the  latter,  which 
IS  the  converse  ot  the  former,  is  the  loss  of  a  right  from  not 
having  used  it  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Forty  years'  unin- 
terrupted possession  of  heritage  bars  challenge.  The  statute 
(Scotch)  of  161 7  enacts  that  all  actions  competent  by  law  upon 
heritable  bonds,  reversions,  contracts,  &c.,  shall,  unless  under* 
special  circumstances  stated  in  the  Act,  be  begun  within  forty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  same.  There  are  also  what  are  caUed 
the  lesser  prescriptions.  The  decennial  P.  is  in  favour  of  tutors 
and  curators,  limiting  the  right  of  the  pupil  or  ward  to  call 
them  le^ly  to  account  to  ten  years  after  tne  expiration  of  the 
office.  The  sexennial  P.  limits  the  right  of  action  on  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes,  except  bank-notes,  to  six  years 
from  their  date.  The  Act  IS79  enacts  a  triennial  P.  with  regard 
to  tradesmen's  accounts,  servants  wages,  and  similar  debts. 

Presozip'tion,  in  medicine,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  written 
direction  or  receipt  of  a  medial  practitioner  to  be  given  to  the 
chemist  for  the  preparation  of  a  medicinal  substance.  The  P. 
may  be  for  an  officinal  compound,  the  formulae  for  which  are 
contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  are  therefore  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  in  preparation  by  .all  dispensing  chemists,  or 
for  an  extemporaneous  compound  devised  specially  for  the  patient 
under  treatment 

Dr.  Paris  lays  down  five  objects  which  the  physician  should 
have  in  view  in  the  construction  of  an  extemporaneous  formula 
or  P.  They  are — (i)  To  promote  the  action  of  the  princi^ 
medicine,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  basis  of  a  formula ;  (2)  To 
correct  the  operation  of  the  basis ;  (3)  To  obtain  the  ioint  opera^ 
tion  of  two  or  more  medicines  which  act  in  totally  difllerent 
^Ays;  (4)  To  obtain  a  new  and  active  remedy  not  afforded 
by  anv  single  substance ;  (5)  To  select  an  eligible  form.  The 
first  object  may  be  attained  by  combining  different  preparations 
of  the  same  substance,  as  a  tincture  with  an  infusion ;  or  by 
combining  different  substances  having  a  similar  action ;  but  in 
all  such  cases  care  must  be  taken  not  to  prescribe  incompatibles^ 
The  second  object  is  to  render  oertam  medicinal  suostances 
more  agreeable  in  their  action  by  addii^  a  corrective :  thus  by 
adding  a  due  proportion  of  the  extract  ot  hyoscvamus  to  the  ex- 
tract of  colocynth,  the  eriping  tendency  of  the  Utter  is  obviated 
without  interferixijg  with  its  purgative  action.  The  third  object 
is  to  act  upon  a  diseased  part  by  the  administration  of  medianei 
which,  when  administered  separately,  act  in  different  modes; 
thus,  in  certain  cases  of  dropsy,  wMch  is  a  mere  symptom, 
cathartics  and  diuretics  may  be  combined,  and  tnr  such  means 
the  sjrmptoms  may  be  more  effectually  removed  ttum  \fj  either 
the  one  or  the  other  administered  separately.    The  fourta  object 
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is  usually  attained  by  extemporaneous  cliemical  decomposition  ; 
thus  by  prescribing  perchloride  of  mercury  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, biniodide  of  mercury  is  formed  ;  or  an  action  may  be  pro- 
duced by  two  medicines  prescribed  simultaneously  different  from 
what  would  be  produced  by  either  when  taken  singly,  or  within 
a  short  interval  of  each  other.  The  physiological  effect  of 
Dover's  powder,  a  mixture  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  either  one  or  other  taken  separately.  Tlie 
fifth  object  is  to  present  the  medicine  in  an  agreeable  form,  so  as 
not  to  cause  nausea.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  to  be  had  in  view,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  a  medicine 
should  be  given  in  a  nauseous  form,  more  particularly  to  children. 
The  active  ingredients  of  many  medicines  can  be  given  in  small 
bulk,  in  the  form  of  pills,  and  the  pills  may  be  coated  and  thus 
rendered  tasteless.  Castor-oil  and  codliver-oil,  the  taste  of 
which  is  repugnant  to  many,  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  emul- 
sion, and  so  rendered  almost  tasteless.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  write  elaborate  prescriptions  containing  an  immense 
number  of  different  ingredients,  but  medicinal  compounds  are 
not  now  generally  so  complicated.  It  is  the  custom  to  write 
out  prescriptions  in  Latin,  but  many  physicians  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  writing  out  the  directions  in  plain  English. 

Presenta'tion,  the  name  given  to  the  act  by  which  the 
patron  of  a  living  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ap- 
pointed a  minister.  The  name  has  fallen  into  disuse  through 
the  abolition  of  Patronage  (q.  v.). 

PreBenfment  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any 
offence,  from  their  own  knowledge,  without  any  bill  of  indict- 
ment laid  before  them.  There  may^be  the  P.  of  a  nuisance  or 
a  libel,  upon  which  the  ofBcer  of  the  court  must  afterwards 
frame  an  indictment,  when  the  party  presented  against  can  be 
put  on  trial. 

Preserves'  for  game  has  no  privileges  beyond  other  private 
grounds,  the  occupiers  of  which  may  hinder  others  from  sporting 
in  them,  unless  there  is  a  right  of  chase  or  free  warren.  If  any 
one  enter  on  the  ground  of  another  he  is  a  trespasser,  and  if  he 
refuse  to  go  away,  he  may  be  forcibly  ejected. 

Preserved  Food.  The  subject  of  the  preservation  of  food 
is  one  of  great  and  increasing  interest  in  a  country  like  Great 
Britain,  whose  native  food 'resources  are  auite  inadequate  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  population.  It  is  of  almost  equal  import- 
ance in  colonies  and  foreign  states  capable  of  producing  food 
much  in  excess  of  the  necessities  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
wherever  distant  markets  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  disposal  of 
surplus  produce.  With  many  and  most  important  food  pro- 
ducts no  dilhculty  arises,  as  cereals,  starches,  sugar,  spices,  and 
other  substances  can  be  conveyed  to  and  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  as  good  a  condition  as  in  the  regions  of  their  produc- 
tion. But  there  are  numerous  important  products  which  undergo 
putrefactive  changes  with  such  rapidity  that  unless  their  tendency 
to  change  is  counteracted  by  artificial  means  they  are  only  avail- 
able as  food  within  a  limited  time  after  their  collection  or  pre- 
paration. The  substances  which  thus  demand  some  means  of 
artificial  preparation  are  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  all 
kinds  of  animal  food.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  important 
section,  and  as  regards  vegetable  products  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark  that  the  physical  conditions  which  tend  to  preserve 
animal  substances  are  generally  applicable  to  vegetable  products, 
while  'preserves*  of  fruits  boiled  wich  sugar  are  universally 
known  as  jams,  jellies,  or  candied  fruits. 

The  trade  in  P.  F.  is  not  of  recent  origin,  but  within  the  past 
few  years  it  has  rapidly  attained  great  dimensions  and  import- 
ance. The  number  of  schemes  propounded  and  patents  secured 
for  food  preservation  are  almost  countless ;  but  hitherto  com- 
paratively few  and  simple  processes  have  been  found  practi- 
cally available.  The  various  methods  suggested]  resolve  them- 
selves into  four  principal  classes — 1st,  the  use  of  chemical  anti- 
septics ;  2d,  desiccation  or  drying  ;  3d,  exclusion  of  air  ;  and 
4tn,  refrigeration  or  exposure  to  cold.  In  many  cases  combina- 
tions of  these  classes  of  agencies  are  employed. 

Chemical  Antiseptics. — The  typical  example  of  these  agencies 
and  that  which  has  been  employed  from  very  remote  times  is 
salting  or  curing  with  common  salt.  The  salt  acts  chiefly  by 
the  removal  of  watery  juices  from  the  tissues  of  animal  food,  and 
in  so  doing  it  drives  off  a  certain  proportion  of  the  nutritive 
ingredients.  Other  substances  have  been  associated  with  salt, 
and  other  processes  are  superadded  to  salting  with  the  view  of 
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effecting  a  mild  cure.  Among  the  chemical  agencies  proposed, 
the  most  hopeful  have  been  sulphurous  acid,  acetate  of  potash, 
and  bisulphite  of  lime.  The  latter,  as  patented  and  employed  by 
Messrs.  Bailey  &  Son  of  Wolverhampton,  has  been  found  to  be 
an  inoffensive  and  efficient  agent  for  preserving  butchers'  meat 
Tor  short  periods.  Vinegar  is  used  to  a  small  extent  as  a  pickle 
for  animal  substances,  but  largely  for  vegetables.  Smoking 
depends  for  its  efficiency  partly  on  the  antiseptic  properties  of 
the  smoke,  and  partly  on  the  drying  and  coagulation  of  albumeii 
in  the  process. 

Desiccation  or  Drying  b  a  method  "which  has  been  success- 
fully practised  with  fish,  and  in  tropical  countries  with  other 
animal  food.  In  S.  America  beef  is  cut  into  strips  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  until  quite  dry  and  brittle,  when  it  forms  charqui  or 
jerked  beef,  a  form  of  food  at  one  time  introduced  into  this 
country  from  the  River  Plate,  without  any  great  success.  Except 
for  special  purposes,  no  greater  success  has  attended  the  powdered 
meat  proposed  by  Dr.  Hassall.  Meat  biscuits  are  prepared  with 
powdered  meat  and  farinaceous  materials  ;  and  Pemmican  (q.  v.) 
is  another  form  in  which  desiccated  meat  is  employed.  The 
process  of  drying  b  applied  with  most  satbfactory  results  to 
vegetable  substances,  as  evidenced  by  the  compressed  vegetables 
of  ChoUet  &  Cie.  of  Paris  and  other  firms. 

Exclusion  of  Air. — This  process  b  a  practical  exemplification 
of  the  truth  of  the  germ  theory  of  putrefactive  change,  iu 
success  depending  upon  first  heating  the  material  to  be  preserved 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  kill  living  germs,  and  then  hermetically 
sealing  it  in  tins  with  the  exclusion  of  all  atmospheric  air. 
Tinned  meats,  fish,  soups,  and  stews  prepared  on  these  prin- 
ciples now  occupy  a  most  important  position  in  the  list  of  food 
supplies.  Mutton  and  beef  so  prepared  were  first  largely 
imported  from  the  Australian  colonies,  but  now  the  United 
States  and  Canada  supply  large  quantities,  while  enormous 
supplies  of  salmon  tinned  with  oil  come  from  the  ^Columbia 
River  off  the  Pacific  coast  Sardines  cooked  in  oil  Is  another 
and  old-established  form  of  food  preserved  by  tinning. 

Refrigeration. — The  most  recent  and  altogether  most  satis- 
factory  process  for  the  temporary  preservation  of  fresh  alimen- 
tary substances  is  found  in  the  artificial  application  of  cold 
during  transit.  The  principle  has  been  long  known  and  acted 
on  to  a  limited  extent,  as  in  preserving  and  transporting  salmon 
to  distant  markets,  &c.,  but  now  on  a  great  scale  it  is  worked 
with  such  certainty  and  success  that  fresh  meat  can  be  trans- 
ported from  and  through  tropical  heat  to  any  distance  in  perfect 
condition.  The  British  markets  are  now  supplied  with  a  con-  ; 
siderable  proportion  of  this  fresh  meat  from  the  United  States 
by  means  of  refrigerating  appliances  fitted  up  in  the  great  ocean 
steamers.  The  trade  was  begun  only  in  October  1875,  and 
already  it  has  attained  enormous  proportions,  with  the  prospect 
of  such  further  expansion  as  will  materially  affect  the  economical 
conditions  of  large  classes.  The  ordinary  method  of  transmis- 
sion consists  in  sewing  up  the  carcases  in  canvas  and  banging 
them  in  specially  constructed  chambers,  which  are  maintained  at 
a  temperature  of  37®  by  a  constant  current  of  cold  air  blown  into 
it  by  a  fan  blast  set  in  motion  by  steam.  The  air  admitted  to  the 
chambers  is  cooled  down  to  37**  by  passing  it  over  ice  ;  and  main- 
tained at  that  temperature,  the  meat  is  delivered  in  London  quite  as 
fresh  and  in  as  good  condition  as  it  can  be  shown  in  New  York. 

Presses  of  Meeting.  In  Scotland,  the  business  of  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors  cannot  proceed  without  a  P.  He  has  no  power 
beyond  that  of  constituting  the  meeting  and  preserving  order  in 
it.     His  vote  is  only  that  of  one  creditor. 

Presidency,  the  name  given  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
their  settlements  at  Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bom- 
bay, each  of  which  was  placed  under  a  Governor  and  Council, 
who  exercised  a  delegated  authority  over  the  neighbouring 
commercial  factories.  Ultimately  the  P.  of  Fort  \Villiam  or 
Bengal  being  interpreted  to  include  all  the  rest  of  British  India 
which  was  not  either  Madras  or  Bombay,  owing  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Governor-General,  became  unwieldy  and  has  been  split 
up  into  five  manageable  provinces,  under  Lieutenant-Governors 
or  Chief  Commissioners.  The  threefold  divbion,  howcrer,  sur- 
vives in  the  administration  of  the  army,  and  the  nominal  or^^ani* 
sation  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service ;  and  the  three  capitals 
are  still  known  as  the  P.  towns. 

President  of  the  Council  is  the  fourth  great  officer  of 
stale.     His  office  b  to  attend  on  the  Queen,  to  propose  busines 
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at  the  Council  table,  and  to  report  the  transactions  there  to  Her 
Majesty. 

PresMn's^  Sdxnond  de,  B.D.,  a  French  Protestant 
minister,  bom  at  Paris,  27th  Jannary  1824,  was  educated  there, 
at  Lausanne  under  Vinet,  and  at  the  Universities  of  Halle  and 
Berlin.  He  settled  in  Paris  as  pastor  of  the  Taitbont  Chapel, 
and  soon  became  celebrated  as  an  eloquent,  learned,  and  Ubeial 
preacher.  In  1863  the  d^ree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
Dj  the  Univetutv  of  Breslau.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  works, 
many  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English  : — Histoire  des 
7>oU  Premiers  Sikles  dt  P^gHsi  Chrkienm  (4  vols.  1858-^1 ; 
Eng.  tiana.  Edin.  1862) ;  Jtbus- Christy  son  Temps,  sa  Vie^  son 
CEuvre  (1866 ;  Eng.  trans.  Lond.  z866,  3d  ed.  1869) ;  Discours 
Rdi^iux  (1859;  ]&ig.  trans.  Edin.  1864,  Boston  1867) ;  V&g'^ 
Kse  et  la  Rmolutum  Fran^aise  (1864;  Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1869), 
and  Etudes  ^vangelipies  (1867).  P.  is  the  founder  of  the  Revue 
Ckritienne^  and  the  Bulletin  Thhlogique^-^HLeABmB  de  P., 
wife  of  the  preceding,  is  favourably  known  as  a  writer  of  religious 
and  educational  works. 


Preodom.  of  the,  is  a  phrase  used  to  describe  immu- 
nity from  the  official  censorship  which  was  formerly  exercised 
over  publication.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Printing  (q.  v.)  it 
was  seen  that  the  P.  was  likely  to  become  a  powerful  instrument 
in  the  formation  of  opinion,  and  both  kings  and  priests  tried 
hard  to  keep  it  under  safe  controL  Acts  were  passed  conferring 
a  monopoly  of  publication  on  certain  parties,  who  reqmred 
government  sanction  before  Uiey  could  issue  a  line.  In  Eng- 
knd,  Henry  VIU.  was  as  tyrannical  in  this  as  in  other  respects. 
Ko  more  would  the  Puritans  in  their  hour  of  triumph  tolerate 
opposition.  As  they  shut  up  the  playhouses,  so  they  exercised  a 
stem  censorship  over  the  P.,  and  the  genius  of  Milton  pled  in 
vain  for  '  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing.'  The  Restoration 
enforced  the  censorship  with  increased  rigour,  but  with  dimi- 
nished regard  to  public  morality.  In  1693  the  House  of  Com* 
moms  voted  the  aooUtion  of  official  or  Government  censorship  of 
the  P.,  and  since  that  date  it  has  been  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 
In  most  parts  of  Europe  it  is  still  practically  in  force,  for  although 
no  formal  surveillance  previous  to  publication  may  exist,  yet 
the  authorities  do  not  scruple  on  occasion  to  seize  and  confiscate 
newspapen,  pamphlets,  or  books  which  they  choose  to  consider 
objectionable,  ana  to  prosecute  authon  and  publishers  for  the 
expression  of  political  or  religious  sentiments.  The  onlv  coun* 
tries  in  the  world  where  the  principle  of  the  '  freedom  ot  the  P.* 
is  frankly  and  absolutely  accepted  are  Great  Britain  (including 
her  colonies)  and  the  United  States.  Although  the  P.  is  free 
from  official  censorship,  it  is  not  exempt  from  the  authority  of 
law.  One  is  at  liberty  to  publish  what  he  likes,  but  he  must 
tjLke  the  consequences.  If  he  outrages  public  morality  by  ob- 
scenity, or  inflicts  in  any  way  malicious  injury  on  another's  char- 
acter,  he  may  be  prosecuted — in  the  former  case  criminally,  in  the 
latter  civilly.  In  this  respect  the  usage  of  the  United  States 
permits  much  greater  latitude  than  is  allowed  in  England.  See 
LtBZL,  and  Obscene  Publications. 

Preee'ing  to  Death.    See  Peine  Forte  et  Dure. 


I,  a  group  of  Grallatorial  or  Wading  Birds,  in 
tdhich  the  bill  is  of  mmlerate  length,  and  has  its  tip  compressed. 
The  legs  are  long,  but  the  toes  are  short,  and  most  frequently 
connected  by  membrane  at  their  bases.  The  great  toe  may  be 
Tudimentary  or  wanting.  The  wings  are  well  developed.  To 
the  P.  belong  the  bustards  (Oiida),  the  plovers  (Charadriada)t 
lapwings,  pratinuoles,  &c» 

Preefter  Jolm  is  the  name  ^iven  by  the  Europe  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  a  supposed  Christian  potentate  in  the  heart  of 
Asia.  About  the  beginning  of  the  nth  c.  it  was  reported  that 
a  kine  beyond  Persia  and  Armenia  had  been  met  by  the  spirit 
of  a  oepazted  saint  in  the  depths  of  a  forest,  that  the  king  had 
been  converted,  and  that  his  subjects,  to  the  number  of  200,000^ 
had  been  commanded  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
13th  ci,  some  Nestorian  priests  asserted  that  he  was  Juo^  Khan, 
a  Tartar  chief  in  the  Karakorum  range,  who  was  slain  in  1202 
by  Genghis  Khan.  Giovanni  Carpini,  a  Franciscan  friar  engaged 
on  a  Bussion  to  the  grandson  of  Genghu  in  1246,  did  not  discover 
this  Cbristiaa  potentate,  but  supp<^ed  him  to  live  still  further 
easTwaxd.  As  late  as  the  15th  c,  P.  J.  was  searched  for  by  the 
Poctt^nesc,  who  had  reached  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Mosheim  conjectures  that  he  may  have  been  a  Nestorian 


priest  who  gained  a  throne  in  Eastern  Tartary.     Some  have 
supposed  him  to  be  merely  the  Grand  Llama.     P.  J.  was  sup« 
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Pilgrims;  AsumaaS^s  Bibliotheca  Orien/alis;  Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  by  S.  Baring-Gould  (new  ed.  Lond.  1876) ;  and 
Oppert,  Der  Presbyter  Jbhannes  in  Sage  und  Geschichte  (2d  ed. 
Berl.  1870).  The  opinion  of  Gibbon  that  P.  J.  was  a  khan  of 
the  Keraites,  a  Mongol  clan,  is  adopted  by  the  latest  writer  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth,  in  his  History  of  the  Mongols 
(1st  vol  1876). 

Pres'to  (ItaL  fast),  a  direction  in  music.     P»  assai,  very  fast, 
prestissimo,  as  fast  as  possible. 

Pres'ton,  a  considerable  seaport  and  important  manufacturing 
centre  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ribble, 
27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Liverpool,  and  210  N.W.  of  London  by  rail. 
Built  on  an  eminence  120  feet  above  the  river,  and  approached 
from  the  S.  by  either  of  two  main  ^stems  of  railways,  it  pre« 
sents  a  picturesque  appearance,  the  lines  intersecting  two  fine 
public  parks,  Avenhsun  and  Miller,  the  latter  containing  the 
Lancashire  memorial  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Derby,  one  of 
Noble's  best  efforts.  P.  has  a  third  park  on  the  northern  con« 
fines  of  the  borough — Moor  Park.  Tne  river  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges  and  a  railway  viaduct  68  feet  high.  The  Lancaster  Canal 
intersects  the  town,  and  the  Ribble  is  navigable  here  for  vessels 
of  400  tons.  P.  hu  five  Established  churches,  besides  Dissenting 
and  Catholic  chapels.  The  parish  church  is  a  Gothic  structure 
with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire^  containing  eight  beUs,  and  was 
dedicated  to  St  John  at  its  restoration  in  1723.  Christ  Church, 
in  the  Norman  style,  with  two  octagonal  towers,  was  erected  in 
18^6  and  enlaxieed  in  1852.  St  Peter's  (1824)  and  St  Paul's 
(1826),  both  in  ue  Gothic  style,  were  buUt  by  grants  from  the  Par- 
liamentary Commissioners,  the  former  at  an  expense  of  ;^65CO, 
the  latter  of /700a  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  finest 
are  St.  Ignatius',  in  the  Gothic  stvle,  completed  1836,  and  St 
Walbttige's,  160  feet  long  by  ^5  feet  wide,  having  a  tower  and 
spire  300  feet  hieh.  Among  the  other  buildings,  the  chief  are 
tne  Gothic  townhall,  reckoned  one  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
best  minor  works,  containing  the  Guildhall  and  Exchange,  and 
erected  at  a  cost  of  ;f  60,000;  the  Royal  Infirmary,  built  1869; 
the  Com  Exchange  (one  of  die  largest  buildings  in  the  county) ; 
the  Institution  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  with  a 
library  (1878)  of  I2,ooovols. ;  the  Uieatre ;  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  vicinity,  FuUwood  Barracks  for  cavalry  and 
infantry,  accommodating  1500  men,  and  recently  considerably 
enlarged.  County  constabulary  buildings  are  npw  (1878)  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  ;f  20,000.  P.  has  several  public  libraries,  one 
weekly  and  two  bi-weekly  newspapers,  and  returns  two  members 
to  Parliament  It  adopted  the  Free  Libraries  Act  in  1878.  The 
chief  manufacture  of  P.  is  cotton,  there  being  in  the  town  90 
cotton-mills,  which  in  1871  employed  8271  men  and  12,023 
women.  Latterly  the  cotton  trade  has  shown  signs  of  falling  off, 
and  attention  has  again  been  drawn  to  the  capabilities  of  tlie 
river,  which  at  an  outlay  of  some  ;f  100,000  for  docks,  dredging, 
&C.,  might  be  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  Ship- 
building is  an  important  industry;  in  1877,  20  vessels,  from 
yachts  of  10  tons  to  ocean-goine  steam  and  sailing  ships  of  500 
tons,  were  built  Linen  manuficture  is  carried  on,  besides  tan- 
ning, malting,  brewing,  rope-making,  shipbuilding,  and  brass  and 
iron  founding.  In  1876  there  entered  the  harbour  335  vessels  of 
24,427  tons,  and  desired  195  of  14,005  tons.  Thejnoss  amount 
of  customs  revenue  received  in  1876  was  ;f  ^5,858,  and  the 
value  of  total  imports  of  foreien  and  colonial  merchandise 
^20,42 X.  Pop.  ( 187 1)  85,427.  P.,  popularly  styled  '  Proud  P.  ,* 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  uom  the  number  of  reli* 
pious  houses  it  formerly  contained.  It  was  held  by  Tostig, 
brother  of.  Harold,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce 
in  1322.  Its  devotion  to  the  Stuarts  led  to  its  capture  by  Fairfax 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  to  its  being  held,  unsuccessfully  however, 
by  Foster  in  1 7 1 5 .  The  town  has  received  fourteen  royal  charters, 
the  first  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  and  the  last  in  that  of  George 
IV.  P.  is  the  birthplace  of  Ridiard  Arkwright  (o.  v.).  See  C 
Hardwicke's  History  of  the  Borough  of  P,  ana  its  Environs 
(Prest  1857). 

Frestonpans',  a  coast  village  of  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland, 
near  the  W.  boundary  of  the  county,  3  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Muasd« 
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burgh,  and  9  E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  Railway. 
It  was  formerly  a  place  of  greater  industrial  importance,  but 
now  only  produces  a  light  table-beer,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oysters  and  salt.  Saltpans  are  said  to  have  existed 
here  since  the  12th  c.  Pop.  (1871)  2064.  The  battle  of  P.  was 
fought  in  the  vicinity  on  the  21st  September  1745.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  single  charge  of  the  Highlanders  under  Prince  Charles, 
by  which  a  fully-equipped  English  force,  2000  strong,  led  by  Sir 
John  Cope,  was  broken  and  cut  to  pieces,  w^hile  the  victors, 
with  the  trifling  loss  of  130  men,  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
costly  appointments  of  a  complete  army.  The  victory  had  the 
effect  of  at  once  doubling  the  force  of  the  Jacobites.  A  brilliant 
description  of  the  battle  is  given  in  Waver  ley. 

Pretence',  Shield  of,  or  Escut'cheon  Surtout,  a  small 
shield  pretefided  or  placed  on  the  centre  of  another  shield.  A 
wife  who  is  an  heiress  usually  wears  the  arms  of  her  own  family 
on  a  small  shield  of  P.  It  is  also  used  to  display  the  proper 
arms  of  elective  sovereigns  in  'surtout'  over  those  of  their 
dominions.  From  1 801  to  1837  the  arms  of  Hanover  were 
placed  on  a  S.  of  P. ,  covering  the  centre  of  the  royal  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Preto'ria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal  territory,  S.  Africa,  is 
situated  in  25'  50'  S.  lat.,  28°  40'  E.  long,  1050  miles  N.E.  of 
Capetown.  It  derives  its  name  from  Pretorius,  one  of  the  Boer 
leaders  (see  Transvaal),  and  is  a  thriving  place,  well-built  and 
with  a  considerable  trade.  Since  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
by  Great  Britain,  the  progress  of  P.  has  been  so  rapid  that  its 
population  can  only  be  approximately  stated.  It  is  probably 
(1878)  5000.  P.  is  the  see  of  a  Bishop,  who  was  consecrated 
in  1878.  The  surrounding  district  is  very  fertile,  being  capable 
of  producing  wheat,  tobacco,  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  and  the 
sugar-cane.     Coal  and  other  minerals  are  also  found  within  it. 

Pr^vost-Psuradol,  Lucien  Anatole,  a  French  jour- 
nalist and  critic,  was  born  at  Paris,  August  8,  1829,  studied 
at  the  College  Bourbon  and  the  6cole  Normale,  and  in  1851 
obtained  the  Academy  prize  for  rhetoric  by  his  £loge  de  Bet' 
nardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  In  1 855  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  French  Literature  at  Aix,  but  gave  it  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  become  editor-in-chief  of  the  yournal  des 
Dibats,  In  that  capacity  he  wrote  countless  leaders  under 
the  Bonapartist  rigime^  consistently  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Executive  submitting  in  good  faith  to  a  Parliament 
elected  by  fair  means.  He  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  1864  he  published  his  Eittdes 
sur  Us  Moralistes  FratifaiSj  which  contain  much  delicate  and 
penetrating  criticism.  He  was  elected  in  the  following  year 
to  the  Academy.  P.  lectured  with  great  ^clat  at  the  Philo- 
sophical Institution,  Edinburgh,  in  1869,  the  result  being  pub- 
lished in  his  English  volume,  France.  He  accepted  the  office  of 
envoy  to  Washington  in  1870,  where  on  theoutbreakof  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  he  committed  suicide,  July  19,  1870.  In  1877  ^  son 
did  the  same  thing  at  Paris.  P.  was  one  of  the  most  temperate 
tmd  well-informed  of  French  journalists,  and  had  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  knowing  something  about  English  life. 

Pri'amus  (Gr.  'ransomed  '),  Laomedon's  son  and  successor 
in  the  kingship  of  Troy,  changed  his  name  from  Podarces 
('swiftfoot^  to  P.,  because  he  alone  of  Laomedon's  six  sons 
was  ransomed  by  Hermione  from  the  vengeance  of  Heracles. 
By  Arisbe  he  was  the  father  of  ^Esacus,  and  by  his  second  wife 
Hecuba,  of  Hector,  Paris,  Cassandra,  and  sixteen  other  children. 
He  aided  the  Phrygians  in  their  war  with  the  Amazons,  but 
took  no  active  part  in  the  Trojan  War,  nor  does  Homer  make 
any  mention  of  his  death.  Later  writers  say  that  he  was  slain 
by  Pyrrhus  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius. 

Price,  Bonamy,  bom  in  Guernsey,  May  22,  1807,  entered 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  gained  a  double  first  in  classics  and 
mathematics  (1829),  became  an  assistant  master  at  Rugby  (1831), 
and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (1868).  He  is  author  of  The  Anglo- Catholic 
Theory  (1851),  The  Principles  of  Currency  (1869),  Currency  and 
Banking  (1876),  Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy  (1878), 
&c,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
other  reviews. 

Price,  Richard,  was  bom  at  Langeinor,  Glamorganshire, 
February  23,  1723.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  proceeded  from  a 
Dissenting  seminary  at  Talgarth  to  Coward's  Academy  in  London, 
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was  private  chaplain  to  a  Mr.  Streathfield  of  Stoke  Newingtof^ 
(1743-56),  and  afterwards  officiated  as  pastor  in  various  Presby- 
terian meeting-houses — at  Hackney,  Newington  Green,  Edmon- 
ton, &c.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  (1765),  was 
created  D.D.  of  Glasgow  (1769)  and  LL.D.  of  Yale  College,  Con- 
necticut (1783),  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London 
(1776).  P.  died  in  London,  March  19,  1791.  Howard,  Priestley, 
and  Franklin  were  among  his  friends,  and  Pitt  is  said  to  have  taken 
many  hints  from  his  financial  and  political  writings.  These  in- 
cluded the  Treatise  on  Reversionary  Payments  (l  769),  Observatunu 
on  Cruil  Liberty  and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  A  merica 
(1776),  a  work  which  gained  its  author  an  inmiense  popularity  in 
the  revolted  colonies  ;  An  Essay  on  the  Population  in  England 
and  Wales  (1779),  and  TTie  State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Finances 
( 1 783).  As  a  metaphysician  P.  combated  both  the  empiricism 
of  the  school  of  Locke,  and  the  materialism  and  '  philosophical 
necessity '  of  Priestley,  and  himself  upheld  the  twofold  origin  of 
human  knowledge,  in  his  Review  of  the  Principal  Questwns  and 
Difficulties  in  Morals  (1758),  Sermons,  and  sundry  pamphlets* 
See  the  Memoirs  by  his  nephew  William  Morgan  (Lend. 
1815). 

Pridi'ard,  James  Oowles,  the  founder  of  scientific  ethno- 
logy, was  bom  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  February  1 1,  1786, 
and  studied  medicine  in  Bristol,  London,  and  Edinburgh,  at  the 
last-named  place  selecting  as  the  subject  of  his  M.D.  thesis  the 
'Variety  of  the  Human  Race.'  He  commenced  practice  at 
Bristol  in  1810,  and  there  towards  the  close  of  1813  brought  out 
his  celebrated  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind^ 
in  which,  whilst  upholding  the  original  unity  of  the  human 
species,  he  advanced  the  theory  that  the  first  pair  were  blacks, 
and  that  civilisation  has  been  the  operative  cause  in  the  produc- 
tion of  white  varieties.  The  results  of  a  study  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  languages,  of  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  Hebrew, 
were  incorporated  in  the  second  and  third  editions  (1826,  and 
5  vols.  1836-47),  in  which  P.  ably  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  philology  in  ethnological  investigations.  In  his  Eastern  Origin 
oj  the  Celtic  Nations  (183 1 ),  he  anticipated  several  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Zeuss,  and  his  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology  (1823  ; 
enlarged  ed.  1838)  established  his  reputation  as  an  Egyptologist 
The  Natural  History  of  Man  (1843;  4^^  ^-  ^^55)  '"^**  *  popular 
resume  of  the  Researches,  Meanwhile  P.,  far  from  neglecting 
his  profession,  filled  various  important  posts  in  the  Bristol  hos- 
pitals, and  published  a  large  number  of  medical  trearises — On 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  (1822),  On  Insanity  (1835),  Oh 
the  Different  Forms  of  Insanity  in  Relation  to  Jurisprudence 
(1842),  &c.  He  was  also  a  frequent  lecturer  and  contributor 
to  scientific  journals,  a  zealous  member  of  the  Aborigines*  Pro- 
tection Society,  and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Bristol 
College.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy, 
and  removed  to  London,  where  he  died,  December  22,  1848, 
being  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  M.D.  of  Oxford,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Geographical  Societies,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  the  Vienna  Academy,  and  other  learned  bodies.  See 
T.  Hodgkin's  Biographical  Sketch  of  James  Cowles  P,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Nroj  Philosophical  Journal  ioi  October  1 849. 

Prickles  (in  Botany).    See  Hairs. 

Prickly  Pear,  or  In'dian  Fig.  is  the  name  given  to  the 
genus  Opuntia^  belonging  to  the  Cactus  family,  and  consisting 
of  about  150  species,  in- 
habiting hot  arid  dis- 
tricts in  America.  All 
are  more  or  less  fleshy 
when  young,  have  erect 
or  decumbent  branch- 
ing stems,  the  branches 
consisting  of  flat,  con- 
vex, or  round  growths 
joined  end  to  end,  and 
are  generally  armed  with 
strong  sharp  spines. 
B rilli an  t  -coloured 
flowers  arise  from  the 
branches,  followed  by 
pear  or  ^^'g  shaped 
succulent  fruits.  Several  of  these  remarkable  plants  have  been  in- 
troduced from  America,  and  are  now  spread  over  a  large  portioo 
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of  the  wanner  regions  of  the  Old  World;  /.^.,  O,  vulgaris^  a 
luitiTe  of  Centiml  America,  northward  to  Geoigia,  and  southward 
to  Perut  is  thorougMy  established  in  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  ;uid 
the  Canaries,  its  idmost  smooth  fmit  forming  an  article  of  food ; 
0.  funat  belonging  to  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
attaining  a  height  of  20  feet,  is  abundant  in  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Canary  Isles,  &&,  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
cochineal  insect,  which  feeds  on  the  plant,  was  successfully 
introduced  by  Bertholet  into  the  Cananes,  where  it  has  since 
Ibnned  an  important  article  of  trade.  The  sweet  juicy  fruit  is 
laigely  used  tor  food.  O,  Jkus  Imiua,  another  species  with 
edible  fruit,  is  also  widespread.  A  dye  is  prepared  from  the 
pulp  of  some  of  the  Opuniias,  while  some  of  the  species  with 
strong  spines  are  commonly  used  for  constructing  impenetrable 
hedges,  as  also  barriers  against  forest  fires.  In  parts  of  India 
0.  DiiimU  has  become^  through  distribution  bv  birds,  an  into- 
lerable nuisance.  The  specific  names  and  characters  of  the 
plants  constituting  this  genus  are  at  present  in  much  confusion. 

Pri'deaosc,  fitunphrey,  D.D.,  bom  at  Padstow,  in  Corn- 
wall, May  3,  1648,  passed  from  Westminster  School  to  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford  (z668),  and  his  Marmora  Oxoniemia 
(1675)  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Chancellor  Finch, 
was  by  him  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford 
(1679).  He  was  installed  a  prebendary  of  Norwich  (1681),  held 
in  succession  the  rectories  ot  Bladen  with  Woodstock,  Oxford- 
ford&htre  (1 682),  and  Saham-Toney,  Norfolk  (1686),  became 
archdeacon  of  Suffolk  (1688),  vicar  of  Trowse  (1696),  and  dean 
of  Norwich  (1702),  and  died  in  that  city,  November  i,  1724. 
Among  P.'s  works  were  The  True  Nature  of  Imposture  fully 
Displayed  in  the  Life  of  Mahomet  {ifiTic^) ;  Tithes  (1710) ;  9xA,The 
Old  and  New  Testament  Connected  in  the  History  ifthejcufs  and 
l^d^hhouring  Nations  (2  vols.  171 5-1 7;  ed.  by  A.  M'Caul,  2 
vols.  Lond.  1845),  a  profound  and  scholarly  compendium  of  in- 
fonnation,  which  has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Dutch.  A  Life  of  P.,  prefixed  to  some  posthumous  tracts  and 
letters,  appeared  in  1748;  and  his  Letters  to  John  £llis,  some* 
time  UnderSecretarv  of  State^  were  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  by  £.  M.  Thompson  (1875). 

Pri'deaux,  John,  bom  at  Stowford,  Devonshire,  September 
17,  1578,  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  as  a  servitor  (1596), 
obtained  a  fellowship  (1602},  took  orders  (1603),  and  was  elected 
rector  of  his  college  (1612).  In  161 5  he  became  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  rector  of  Ewelme,  and 
in  1 641  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  The  outbreak 
of  the  dvil  war,  and  P.'s  adherence  to  the  king,  lost  him  its 
revenues,  and  he  was  forced  to  find  bread  for  himself  and  his 
children  by  the  sale  of  a  precious  library,  'becoming,'  says 
Ganden,  'a  verus  librorum  helluo,*  He  died  at  Bredon,  in 
Worcestershire,  July  12,  1650.  Besides  Tabula  ad  Grammaticam 
Cracam  JtUroductoria^  P.  published  various  treatises,  collected 
in  his  Opera  Theologica  Omnia  (Zurich,  1692). 

• 

PrieM^nitz,  Vincenz,  bom  at  Griifenberg,  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  October  5, 1799,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  himself 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Having  cured  himself  of  a  broken  rib 
ly  the  constant  application  of  cold  water,  he  extended  the  treat- 
ment to  the  ailments  of  his  neighbours,  and  gradually  developed 
a  regular  system  of  HvdropaUiy  (q.  v.).  In  1 833  he  gave  up 
farming,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  great  water-cure 
establishment  at  Grafenberg  (q.  v.)  till  his  death,  Novei^iiber  28, 
185 1.     See  Selinger,  V.  P.  (Vien.  1852). 


i 


(Old  Fr.  pratres,  contraction  of  Lat.  prahyteri) 
are  a  class  of  men  who  have  always  been  created  by  a  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  in  connection  with  worship  of  a  deity. 
The  first  fofrm  of  worship  amone  men  in  an  uncivilised  state 
b  always  that  which  is  prompted  by  fear  and  awe.  In  ignor- 
ance of  the  order  of  nature,  they  believe  all  its  phenomena  to 
be  directed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  beings  swayed  by  the  same 
feelings  and  impulses  as  themselves,  and,  overlooking  the  bene- 
ficent side  of  nature,  or  ascribing  it  to  good  deities  who  need  no 
prayers,  they  live  in  terror  of  the  unfavourable  aspects,  or  in 
o'her  words,  of  the  manifestations  of  the  displeasure  of  the  iras* 
cible  or  eYil  bein£;s  who  have  them  at  their  mercy.  But  sup- 
posing also  that  these  deities  may  be  propitiated  on  the  same 
principle  as  themselve^  they  bring  them  offerings  of  the  best 
they  have  ;  and  thus  arises  the  system  of  Sacrifice  (q.  v.).  The 
mo«t  primitive  manner  of  offering  sacrifice  is  for  each  man  to 


present  his  own  gift  to  the  deity  for  himself,  as  was  done,  accord- 
mg  tolhe  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  Cain  and  Abel,  or  for  himself 
and  £amily,  as  was  done  by  Noah,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Job,  &c. 
The  patriarch  was  priest  for  the  tribe  (cf  Gen.  xii.  8,  xviiL  23, 
xxvL  25,  xxxiii.  20),  or  the  king  for  the  nation  {cf  2  Sam.  vi. 
i2-i8;,i  Kings  iii.  15).  It  is  only  another  step  in  the  same 
direction  now,  when  certain  persons  are  appointed  by  the 
worshippers  to  offer  their  prayers  and  sacrifices,  as  being  more 
acceptable  than  themselves.  These  are  the  P.,  who  are  thus  in 
the  position  of  mediators  between  gods  and  men ;  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  latter  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  interpreters  of  the  gods,  teaching  men  all  the  ceremo- 
nies used  in  divine  worship.  In  virtue  of  these  duties  they  were 
honoured  with  the  next  place  to  the  kings  or  chief  magistrates, 

and  in  many  places  wore  the  same  habit.  

Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  thoroughly  organised  priest- 
hood in  the  ancient  world  was  that  of  the  Egvptians,  among 
whom  the  P.,  along  with  the  military  men,  held  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  country  after  the  royal  family.  To  one  or  other  of  these 
two  professions  the  king  always  belonged,  and  when  he  belonged 
to  the  military  it  was  his  duty  on  ascending  the  throne  to  be 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  religion,  and  the  various  offices 
of  the  chief  priest.  The  view  that  hu  hitherto  prevailed  regard- 
ing the  priesthood  among  the  IsraeUtes  is,  that  tne  whole  system, 
with  the  High  Priest  (q.  v.)  and  the  Levites  (q.  v.),  and  all  their 
respective  duties  and  mainteiumce,  was  appointed  and  regulated 
by  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  aamission  that  certain 
items  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  had  been  borrowed  from  the  E^p- 
tians,  or  at  least  corresponded  with  theirs ;  e.g,t  shaving  ofthe 
body  (Num.  viii.  7),  the  wearing  of  linen  garments  (Exod.  xxviii. 
39 ;  Ez.  xliv.  18),  the  practice  of  goin^  barefooted  (the  Egyptian 
priest  wore  sandals  of  byblus),  multiplied  ablutions,  a  public 
maintenance,  besides  a  sbiare  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims  offered, 
fiereditarv  succession,  and  one  hieh  priest  (Herod.  IL).  But  re- 
garding the  priestlv  legislation  of  me  Pentateuch,  modem  criticisn^ 
18  beginning  to  hold  some  very  revolutionary  opinions.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  distinction  between  Deutero* 
nomy  and  the  Levitical  Ic^slation  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers. According  to  the  latter  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  appointed 
to  minister  to  the  P.,  the  sons  of  Aaron  (Num.  iil,  xviil),  they 
had  certain  cities  assigned  to  them  out  of  each  of  the  tribes 
(xxxv.),  ftnd  also  the  tenth,  not  only  of  all  vegetable  produce,  but 
of  the  aimual  increase  of  the  flocks  and  herds ;  such  tithes, 
diminished  by  a  tenth  paid  to  the  P.,  to  be  eaten  by  the  Levites  in 
whatever  town  they  lived.  Deuteronomv,  on  the  other  hand, 
knows  no  difference  between  Levites  and  P. ;  they  are  'the  P. 
the  Levites,'  *  the  P.  the  sons  of  Levi,'  and  allows  the  Levites  to  do 
things  which  the  Levitical  law  allowed  only  to  the  priests  (Deut. 
xviL  9,  xviii.  I,  xxL  5).  They  have  no  cities  of  their  own,  but  are 
poor  and  houseless  (xiv.  27,  29,  xvi.  11,  xviiL  i-^  xxvL  12).  Any 
provision  thev  have  is  the  tithes  of  vegetable  produce,  from  which 
of  course  notning  is  subtracted  for  the  priests,  but  which  are  to  be 
eaten  in  the  town  where  the  central  sanctuary  was.  These  dif- 
ferences have  been  explained  by  supposing  that  the  two  accounts 
refer  to  the  same  system  at  two  different  periods  of  development, 
and  the  question  of  their  relative  priority  is  thought  to  be  decided 
by  the  historjr.  Some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
Lievitical  legislation  are  held  to  be  ignored  and  even  contradicted 
by  the  history—/^.,  in  the  time  of  David  there  was  not  one  high 
priest,  but  two  chief  P.  of  equal  authority,  Zadok  and  Abiatluir 
(2  Sam.  XX.  2O ;  indeed,  the  first  high  priest  named  is  Hilkiah 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  4).  Again,  the  Levites  seem 
never  to  have  got  their  cities,Dut  to  have  dwelt  aU  over  the  countrv, 
and  there  is  not  a  hint  of  Levitical  territorial  possessions ;  while 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  as  offered  bv  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe — Gideon,  Saul,  David,  Solomon, 
Uzziah.  A  strong  point  b  made  of  the  omission  from  the  history 
of  all  mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  tenth  of  the  seventh 
month  (Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  27-32).  When  the  Jews  returned 
from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  (b.c.  538),  on  the  arrival  ofthe 
seventh  month  ihtj  assembled  at  Jerusalem  and  offered  the 
sacrifices  prescribed,  beginning  on  the  first  day  and  observing 
the  Feast  of  Tabemades  on  the  fifteenth ;  but  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Ezra  ill  '1-6).  Similariy, 
when  the  Law  was  read  to  the  people  (B.C.  445),  they  observed 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  on  hearing  the  directions  therefor,  and 
also  a  solemn  fast  on  the  twenty-fourth,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of 
the  tenth  (Neh.  viii.,  iz.).    The  general  result  arrived  at  by 
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critics  who  look  at  the  history  in  this  light  is  that  the  priesthood 
was  only  organised  on  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  ;  that 
the  simpler  system  of  religious  and  ceremonial  duties  in  Deuter- 
onomy is  the  earlier,  that  book  in  fact  being  virtually  *  the  book 
of  the  Law,*  which  was  found  by  Hilkiah  in  the  days  of  Josiah 
(about  B.C.  580^2  Kings  xxii.) ;  and  that  the  Levitical  code  in 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  cannot  have  been  completed 
even  in  the  early  days  of  Nehemiah,  and  may  probably  be 
assigned  to  about  B.C.  400,  corresponding  to  which  latest  de- 
velopment are  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (xl.-xlviii.)  and  the  Books 
of  Chronicles. 

In  the  Christian  Church,  any  idea  that  there  was  of  a  priest- 
hood  at  first  was  that  it  consisted  of  all  believers,  Jesus  Christ 
being  the  High  Priest  and  Mediator  for  all.  But  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  episcopal  system  the  idea  gradually  gained  ground 
that  the  Church  was  the  same  as  the  Old  Testament  theo- 
cracy, requiring  a  sacerdotal  caste  through  whose  mediation 
alone  it  could  be  established  in  the  world.  The  idea  that 
the  priest  actually  performed  sacrificial  functions  was  fully 
developed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  (q.  v.).  Protestants  took  up 
the  position;that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  not  P.  in  the  offi- 
cial sense ;  that  all  believers  are  P.  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
there  can  be  such  under  the  Gospel ;  and  that  Christ  is  the  only 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  See  Kalisch's  commentary  on 
Leviticus  (Lond.  1867  and  1872),  Kuenen's  Religion  of  Israel 
(Eng.  trans.  1874-75),  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece  (4th  cd. 
Lond.  1722),  and  Hodge's  Systematic  Theolo^  (Edin.  1871-73). 

Priestley,  Joseph,  son  of  a  draper,  was  bom  at  Fieldhead, 
near  Leeds,  13th  March  1733,  lost  his  mother  in  his  seventh 
year,  and  passed  under  the  tuition  of  an  aunt  who  had  strong 
theological  leanings.  By  her  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  early 
distinguished  himself  by  the  ease  with  which  he  learnt  languages, 
having,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  study  of  classics,  familiarised 
himself  with  Syriac  and  Arabic,  German,  French,  and  Italian. 
The  polemical  atmosphere  of  his  aunt's  home,  to  which  local 
theologians  crowded,  induced  him  to  give  to  the  knottiest  pro- 
blems of  that  science  a  full  and  interested  attention.  After 
passing  through  a  Dissenting  seminary  P.  became  a  minister,  and 
received  a  call  to  Needham  Market  in  1755,  from  which,  having 
preached  his  church  empty  in  three  years,  he  went  to  Nantwich, 
in  Cheshire.  In  the  former  place  he  wrote  the  Scripture  Doctrine 
0f  Remission^  in  which  he  argued  for  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Scriptural  revelation,  whilst  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Atonement  and  holding  by  the  purely  human  conception 
of  Christ's  life.  It  was  published  in  1 761,  in  which  year  he  went 
to  Warrington,  where  he  married,  still,  however,  devoting  himself 
with  the  most  fruitful  industry  to  language,  science,  and  politics. 
In  1762  appeared  his  Theory  of  Language  atuiUniversal  Grammar, 
and  in  1765  the  Essay  on  a  Course  of  Liberal  Education  for  Civil 
and  Active  Life^  and  Chart  of  Biography,  In  1766  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1767  was  called  to  Millhill,  near  Leeds.  The  same 
year  appeared  his  History  and  Present  State  of  Electricity ,  a 
work  suggested  to  him  by  Franklin  during  a  visit  he  had  made 
to  London.  He  next  threw  himself  with  eagerness  into  the 
study  of  chemistry,  his  mind  being  directed  to  it  by  the  proximity 
of  his  house  to  a  brewery.  His  Obser-jations  on  Different  Kinds 
of  Air  gained  him  in  1772  the  Copley  Medal.  At  the  same  time 
he  accepted  the  offer  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  on  his  second 
voyage  of  discovery,  but  the  appointment  was  cancelled  owing 
to  his  heterodoxy.  In  1773  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the 
Earl  of  Shelbume,  and  next  year  he  went  abroad  with  him,  his 
intercourse  with  the  Parisian  philosophes  resulting  in  his  Letters 
to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,  in  which  he  developed  a  scheme  of 
Christian  apologetics.  It  was  followed  in  1777  by  a  Disquisi- 
tion Relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  Three  years  later  he  left  the 
service  of  Lord  Shelbume  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Birming- 
ham, where  he  found  congenial  spirits  in  Watt,  Withering,  and 
Bolton.  Here  he  again  pursued  clerical  labour  and  turned  to 
theology  with  renewed  ardour.  In  178 1  appeared  his  Institutes 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  in  1782  the  History  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  in  1786,  History  of  Early  Opin- 
ions Concerning  Jesus  Christ,  P.  felt  himself  highly  honoured  by 
being  elected  a  French  citizen  because  of  his  Reply  to  Burke's 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  a  different  sentiment 
was 
destroyi 
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expressed  by  a  mob  of  brutal  fanatics,  who  wrecked  his  house, 
Toying  his  books,  manuscripts,  and  scientific  instruments.    P. 


then  departed  for  London,  where  he  took  Dr.  Price's  church  at 
Hackney  in  1 791,  but  in  1794  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled 
at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania.  In  1802  he  dedicated  to 
President  Jefferson  his  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
He  died  February  6,  1804.  P.  was  a  most  guileless  and  earnest 
searcher  after  truth.  His  mind  had  an  extraordinary  versatility 
and  fecundity.  In  the  face  of  much  misrepresentation  he 
led  a  blameless  life.  See  the  Memoirs  of  J,  P,  prefixed  to 
Rutt's  edition  of  the  Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
y,  P,  (25  vols.  Hackney,  1817-32),  Zj/^  of  J,  P,,  by  John  Cony, 
and  a  Bibliography,  comprising  over  300  of  P.'s  writings 
(Washington,  1875). 

Priluld,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Poltava,  on  the 
Udai,  75  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Kiev.  It  has  six  churches,  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  tobacco  (Machorka  kind),  and  a  thriv- 
ing trade  in  grain,  cattle,  brandy,  &c.     Pop.  (1870)  12,878. 

Prim,  Juan,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  politician,  bom  at 
Reus,  in  Catalonia,  December  6,  1 814,  rose  rapidly  in  the 
army  of  the  Christinos  to  the  rank  of  colonel  (1837),  and  as 
a  Progressiva  aided  Narvaez  in  his  overthrow  of  the  regent 
Espartero  (1843).  By  the  new  government  he  was  created 
count,  general,  and  governor  of  Madrid,  but  in  1845  his 
opposition  to  Narvaez  led  to  his  arrest  and  condenmation  to  six 
years'  imprisonment.  Christina,  however,  pardoned  him,  and 
he  held  the  governorship  of  Puerto  Rico,  till,  being  dismissed  in 
1848,  he  rejoined  the  opposition,  and  in  1853  was  banished  to 
France.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Turkish  army  (1854), 
under  O'Donnell's  ministry  was  returned  to  the  Spanish  Senate 
(1858),  and  in  the  war  with  Morocco  won  by  his  services  a» 
commander  of  the  reserves  tlie  title  of  Marquis  de  los  Castillejos 
(i860).  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  contingents 
in  the  Mexican  war  of  the  Allied  Intervention,  he  formed  with 
Juarez  the  Convention  of  Soledad  (1862),  which  measure  he 
barely  justified  by  his  three  days*  defence  before  the  Cortes.  In 
1864  he  was  banished  to  Oviedo  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and 
after  an  abortive  rising  at  Aranjuez  (x86i5)  fled  to  Portugal, 
thence  to  England,  and  finally  to  Belgium.  From  Brussels  he 
directed  the  insurrection  of  1868,  which  resulted  in  the  flight  of 
Isabella  and  in  his  own  triumphal  entry  into  Madrid,  where  he 
was  minister  of  war  in  Serrano's  provisional  government,  and 
became  marshal,  commander-in-cnief,  and  president  of  the 
cabinet  (1869).  As  such  he  had  successively  offered  the  vacant 
throne  to  Espartero,  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzolleni,  and 
Amadeus,  when  on  December  27,  1870^  he  was  shot  in  his 
carriage  by  some  unknown  assassins,  and  three  days  later  died  at 
Madrid.  A  splendid  monument  was  consecrated  to  his  memory 
in  the  Atocha  Basilica,  June  5,  1875. 

Pri'ma  Dozin'a  is  the  chief  female  singer  in  an  opera;  prima 
viola,  the  first  viola ;  prima  vista,  at  first  sight,  &c 

Pri'mary,  in  geology,  is  now  applied  to  all  rocks  older  than 
the  Triassic,  and  is  synonymous  with  the  word  Palaeozoic.  In 
the  early  days  of  geology,  however,  P.  or  primitive  rocks  included 
granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  such  like,  which  were  looked  upon 
as  the  original  source  of  the  ordinary  stratified  sandstones,  clays, 
and  limestones.  The  term  transition  rocks  was  then  found 
necessary  to  include  rocks  which  apparently  were  intermediate 
in  character  to  the  first  two  great  groups.  With  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  the  terms  primitive  and  transition  were  gradually 
abolished,  and  P.  came  to  be  used  in  the  general  chronological 
sense  given  above. 

Pri'mary  Schools.    See  Public  Schools. 

Pri'xnate  (Lat.  primatus,  from  primus  '  first '),  was  originaUj 
the  same  as  a  Metropolitan  or  chief  bishop  of  a  province.  Metro* 
politan  is  now  synonymous  with  Archbishop  (q.  v.),  and  the  P* 
is  the  superior  of  a  number  of  ordinary  archbishops,  presiding 
over  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  a  country.  In  England  there 
are  two  primates,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who 
by  a  nice  distinction  have  the  titles  P.  of  All  England  and  P. 
of  England  respectively.  The  title  of  P.  had  been  applied  to 
these  two  from  there  having  been  formerly  other  archbishops  ; 
as  there  were  of  Lichfield  (in  the  8th  c.)  and  of  St  David's  till 
1 148)  There  are  also  two  primates  in  Ireland — the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  (P.  of  Ireland),  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (P.  o: 
All  Ireland). 

Pri'mates,  the  division  of  Mammalia  formerly  constitu- 
ted   by  Linnaeus    to    include    man  and  the    quadnimana,  or 
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Apes.  This  dirision  has  been  reriyed,  along  with  the  Cheirop* 
tera  or  Bats— minus  the  bats-*in  recent  zoological  classifications. 
The  di/Teiences  between  the  human  and  ape  type  are  recog« 
nised  by  the  dirision  of  the  P,  into  four  subdivisions — Prosimuz 
(Lower  Quadmmana,  such  as  the  Lemurs,  &c.^ ;  Simia  (the 
Quadramana  proper) ;  and  Bimana  or  Anthropoids  (man).    See 

QUADRUMAMA,  MAN-MONKSY,  &C. 

Frimaiicoio,  FraneesoOi  the  founder  of  the  Fontainebleati 
school  of  paintii^,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1490,  and  became  a 
popU  of  Giulio  Romano,  whom  he  helped  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Palazzo  del  Ti  at  Mantua.  In  153 1, Duke  Federigo  Gonzaga 
recommended  him  to  Francois  L  of  France,  who,  after  employ- 
ing him  to  collect  statues  and  casts,  bestowed  on  him  the  office 
of  court-painter,  with  the  abbacy  of  St.  Martin  de  Troyes.  He 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Roval  Buildings  by 
Francois  II.  (1559),  and  died  in  1570.  The  grace  and  har- 
monious colouring  of  P.'s  allegorical  frescoes  at  Fontainebleau 
go  far  to  redeem  their  tasteless  and  often  obscure  subjects  and 
their  fteqnent  fanltiness  of  design.  Other  works  by  him  are  the 
*  Continence  of  Scipio*  in  the  Louvre,  'Moses  striking  the 
Rock'  at  Vienna,  and  *  An  Angel  showing  a  Young  Man  the 
way  to  Heayeu'  at  Darmstadt 

Prima    See  Canonical  Hours. 

Primogenltxize  is  the  rale  of  law  nnder  which  the  eldest 
son  of  a  family,  or  person  in  his  right,  succeeds,  on  the  death 
of  the  father,  to  his  real  estate,  llie  right  does  not  apply  to 
MTsonal  property.  See  Birthright,  Hereditary  Right. 
Kegatdtng  female  succession,  see  Coparcenary. 

Prim'xOfle  {Primula^  from  Lat  primus^  in  reference  to  the 
early  flowering)  is  the  type  genus  of  Primulacea^  consisting  of 

about  50  species  of  perennial  herbs 
I  ranging  through  the  temperate,  arc- 
'tic,  and  mountainous  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  again  ap« 
pearing  in  Chili  and  Fuegia.  ^. 
vulgaris^  the  favourite  spring  wild- 
flower  in  England,  decking  the  copses, 
hedgebanks,  and  pastures  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  pale  yellow*blossoms,  grows 
also  in  most  countries  of  Europe  as 
well  as  N.  Africa,  and  in  affectionate 
remembrance  of  home  scenes  has 
been  carried  by  British  emigrants  to 
southern  colonies.  It  is  subject  to 
much  variation,  and  between  it  and 
P,  veriSf  the  cowslip,  a  number  of 
hybrid  forms  occur,  which  are  often 
called  'oxlips.*  P,  elatior^  the  real 
oxlip,  is  in  England  very  rare.  A 
pretty  species  named  P,farinosa  has  its  leaves  covered  on  the 
nnder  side  with  a  mealy  substance,  and  its  umbels  of  lilac  flowers 
with  a  yellow  centre  have  originated  for  it  the  name  Bird's-eye  P. 
Very  sunilar  to  it,  but  of  more  northern  range  in  Britain,  is  the 
arctic  P.  Scoiica^  found  in  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and  Orkney. 
P,  MvftuOf  P,  mva/is,  P,  viuosa,  and  P,  integrifolia  are  Euro- 
pean species  that  find  a  place  in  gardens.  P,  marghuUa^  when 
planted  in  shady  situations,  is  lavish  of  its  pale  and  delicately 
beaatiiol  flowers.  The  curious  P,  verticillata  and  the  splendid 
/*.  smtmsis  are  inmates  of  greenhouses  amongst  horticulturists ; 
and  P.japomica^  a  recent  introduction,  is  aptly  termed  the  queen 
of  ptimroses.  See  Auricula,  Cowslip,  and  Polyanthus. 
The  flowers  in  P.  are  usually  dimorphic,  having  long  styles,  and 
aathen  deep-seated  in  the  tube— or  the  reverse  of  these  condi- 
tions ;  for  perfect  fertilisation,  the  pollen  from  the  deep-seated 
anthers  has  to  reach  the  stigma  of  the  short-styled  plant — and 
v%ee  fersdm  The  elucidation  of  this  phenomenon  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Darwin's  great  publications  on  plant  life. 

Ftimiila'oeo  is  a  natural  order  of  about  200  species  of 
perennial  or  rarely  annual  herbs,  of  which  representative  genera 
have  already  been  given  under  Pimpernel  and  Primrosil  A 
lew  species  occor  in  the  southern  countries  of  S.  America,  other- 
wise the  distribution  is  confined  to  the  temperate  and  arctic 
tones,  aild  Alpine  situations  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
properties  are  unimportant.  In  collections  of  '  Alpine  plants ' 
vanotts  species  of  Atidrosace,  Cyclanwt^  Soldantlla,  and  Primula 
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are  much  esteemed ;  and  other  genera,  such  as  Lysintaehia  and 
Dodecathon,  furnish  good  hardy  garden  plants.    See  Hottonia. 

Fri'muxa  KoVile.    See  Ptolemaic  Systebc 

Prince  (Lat.  princeps^  from  primus^  'first,'  and  caputs  'a 
head '),  a  title  attached  at  different  epochs  to  widely  different 
dignities.  Under  the  Roman  republic,  the  citizen  whose  name 
was  inscribed  first  by  the  censors  on  the  senatorial  roll  was 
styled  Princeps  Senaius^  and  this  title  was  subsequently  assumed 
by  the  emperors.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  chief  officers  of  state 
termed  themselves  princes,  and  their  territories  principalities, 
whilst  at  the  present  day  the  title  of  P.  is  borne  by  younger 
members  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  by  a  few  inferior 
potentates,  as  the  Princes  of  Monaco  and  Orsini,  and  by  the 
descendants  of  the  marshals  whom  Napoleon  elevated  to  the 
princely  rank — ^the  so-called  *  Princes  of  the  Holy  Empire.'  The 
eldest  son  of  a  reigning  sovereign  is  usually  distinguished  by  a 
special  territorial  title,  being  styled  in  England  P.  of  Wales,  in 
the  Netherlands  P.  of  Orange,  m  Spain  P.*of  the  Asturias,  &c., 
but  in  Germany  and  Austria  he  is  simply  the  Kronprinz^  as  in 
France  he  was  the  P,  ImpMal,  In  England,  dukes  and  mar- 
quises are  princes  onlvin  ceremonial  language;  and  in  Germany, 
members  of  the  ropl  family  or  of  ruling  houses  dating  from  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  alone  are  Prinsen,  a  FUnt  (which  we  also 
translate  by  *  P.')  ranking  after  a  Hertog^  and  holding  no  sove* 
reign  digmty. 

Prince  Edwaxd  Xiland,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  N.  America,  lies  in  the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, and  is  separated  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Northumberland 
Strait  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  latitude  is 
about'45'  56-47'  N. ;  the  longitude  6a'-64'  2^  W.  The  island 
is  crescent-shaped,  150  miles  long;  from  4  to  34  broad,  and 
has  an  area  ot  2173  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1871)  94,021  (Indians 
302).  An  isthmus  4  miles  wide  joins  the  smaller  western 
portion  to  the  rest,  and  24  small  islands  also  belong  to 
the  province.  The  red  sandstone  clif&,  from  20  to  100  feet 
high,  which  encircle  the  island,  are  broken  by  many  inlets,  of 
which  Cardigan  Bay  on  the  E.  and  Hillsborough  Bay  on  the 
S.  are  safe  ports  for  large  vessels.  Bedeque,  Cascumpec,  Mal- 
peque,  New  London,  and  Murray  harbours  are  also  consider- 
able, and  there  are  very  many  lagoons.  The  surface  of  P.  E.  I. 
is  slightly  undulating,  the  chain  of  hills  which  crosses  the 
country  seldom  exceedmg  300  feet  in  height.  The  rivers  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  soil,  which  is  genersQly  a  layer  of  vegetable 
matter  above  light  loam  resting  on  the  stiff  clay  underlaid  by 
Silurian  sandstone,  produces  of  ceredls,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
about  twice  as  much  as  is  needed  for  home  consumption. 
Cattle,  horses,  swine^  and  sheep  are  extensively  bred.  The 
climate  is  milder  than  that  of  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  (the 
range  of  temperature  in  1874  bein^  from  88"  to  18*  F.),  and  is 
especially  favourable  to  wheat-growmg.  Of  the  whole  area  of 
the  island,  amounting  to  1,36^,400  acres,  only  52,252  are  un- 
cultivated; but  agriculture  hsis  improved  greatly  since  1854,  when 
the  provincial  government  commenc«l  to  buy  up  tne  great 
landed  estates,  and  to  re-sell  them  to  small  well-to-do  farmers. 
The  exports  in  the  year  1874-75  amounted  to  ;f  272, 596,  con- 
sisting c&iefly  of  oats  (/i 5 1, 945),  fish  (;^64,I74),  timber 
(;f 21,976),  eggs  (;fi2,i29),  and  vegetables  (£10,421).  The 
imports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  ;£^4o8,54i,  beine  mainly 
iron  and  hardware  (;f75i853)i  woollens  (;f54.9o7),  tea  (/341289), 
cottons  (;f  33,966),  and  spirits  (;f9033).  The  number  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  in  1874  amounted  to  100,597  tons  (39,631 
British).  The  tonnage  registered  in  the  island  on  December 
31,  1876,  was  50,677  (355  vessels).  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but, the  formerly  magnificent  forests 
of  birdi,  beech,  maple,  elm,  ash,  pine,  spruce,  fir,  juniper, 
cedar,  willow,  and  ix>plar  are  vastly  reduced.  Cloth  is  made, 
but  the  manufactures  are  trifling.  Few  valuable  minerals 
are  known  to  exist,  only  copper  and  bog  iron  beixig  found,  and 
in  but  small  quantities.  The  peat-bogs  are  easiiv  converted 
into  hay  fields,  and  the  fisheries,  mainly  0?  mackerel,  herring,  and 
cod,  are  exceedingly  rich.  P.  E.  L  is  divided  into  three  counties. 
King's,  Queen's,  and  Prince,  of  which  the  respective  capitals  are 
Georgetown,  Charlottetown  (capital  of  the  Province),  and  Sum- 
merside.  In  1874  there  were  355  schools  in  operation,  of  which 
18  were  grammar  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  was  16,292,  and 
of  teachers  453.    There  are  also  several  private  schools.    Higher 
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education  is  provided  in  *  Prince  of  Wales  College  *  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  *  St.  Dunstan's  *  (Roman  Catholic),  and  the  Wesleyan 
College,  all  at  Charlottetown.  Except  in  the  colleges,  tuition 
is  free,  the  outlay  from  the  colonial  treasury  upon  education  in 
1868-69  being  j6i9»793'  ?•  E.  I.,  discovered  by  the  Cabots  in 
1497,  began  to  be  settled  in  1 715  by  the  French,  who  named  it 
the  Isle  St.  Jean.  It  fell  under  English  rule  in  1764,  and  many 
of  the  French  left.  The  island  was  then  apportioned  to  67 
grantees,  who  agreed  to  colonise  it  with  numerous  non-English 
Protestant  settlers.  These  conditions  they  never  fulfilled,  yet 
the  British  Government,  in  spite  of  popular  discontent  and  the 
hindrance  to  material  progjress,  maintained  them  in  possession 
till  1854,  when  it  commenced  to  force  a  sale  of  the  large  estates. 
Things  are  now  much  better.  The  Roman  Catholics,  never 
fully  tolerated  till  1830,  have  a  bishop  at  Charlottetown,  and 
form  the  most  numerous  religious  body  in  the  island  (40,442  in 
1871).  P.  E.  I.  first  received  its  present  name  in  1798,  in  honour 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  became  a 
part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1871,  and  sends  six  members 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

Prince  of  Wales,  the  principal  title  of  the  eldest  son,  or,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  the  grandson,  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
England,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  e.g,^ 
James  I.,  William  IV.,  or  Ernst  August  of  Hanover.  The  last 
native  who  held  it  was  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffyd  (1246-82),  two  years 
after  whose  death  it  was  conferred,  so  runs  the  story,  by  Edward 
I.  on  his  second  son,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  the  Welsh 
chieftains  that  he  would  give  them  a  prince  bom  in  their  midst  and 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  Presenting  to  them  the  infant 
Edward  of  Caernarvon,  he  pronounced  the  words  EichDyn  (*This 
is  your  man  ')»the  origin  of  the  motto  /r^^iVw,  which  another  tradi- 
tion refers  with  equal  probability  to  the  German  motto  Ich  dUne 
(*  I  serve ')  of  King  Jonn  of  Bohemia,  slain  bv  the  Black  Prince 
at  Cressy  (1346).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Edward  II.  was  not 
created  P.  of  W.  till  1301,  nor  was  the  title  ever  borne  by  his 
son,  Edward  III.,  being  first  revived  in  the  person  of  the  Black 
Prince  in  1343.  Since  him  it  has  been  bestowed  on  fourteen 
heirs-apparent  by  patent,  investiture,  or  proclamation ;  but  like 
him,  five  out  of  these  fifteen  have  never  succeeded  to  the  throne 
—Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  slain  at  Tewkesbury  (1471); 
Edward,  son  of  Richard  III.  (died  1484) ;  Arthur,  elder  brother 
to  Henry  VIII.  (died  1502);  Henry,  son  of  James  I.  (died 
1612) ;  and  Frederick  Lewis,  father  of  George  III.  (died  1751). 
Edward  VI.  and  Charles  II.  seem  never  to  have  been  invested 
with  the  dignity,  and  it  is  a  moot  (question  whether  Mary  was 
or  was  not  styled  Princess  of  Wales  m  her  own  right  up  to  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  Henry  VIII.  Neither  of  course  was  the  title 
borne  by  the  six  sovereigns  who  came  irregularly  to  the  throne 
(Henry  IV.,  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  WiUiam 
III.,  and  George  I.) ;  so  that  the  curious  fact  remains  that  out 
of  the  twenty-three  kings  of  England  since  Edward  I.  only 
twelve  have  been  Princes  of  Wales.  To  the  princedom  of  Wales 
are  annexed,  in  England,  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  and  earldom  of 
Chester;  in  Scotland,  the  duchy  of  Rothesay,  earldom  of  Carrick, 
barony  of  Renfrew,  and  lordship  of  the  Isles,  with  the  titles  of 
Prince  and  High  Steward  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  Ireland,  the 
earldom  of  Dublin.  By  26  Vict.  c.  i,  an  annuity  of  ;^40,ooo 
was  settled  on  the  P.  of  W.,  to  whom  in  1877  the  sum  of 
>?70i375  was  paid  over,  including  ;^29,452  from  the  revenues 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  same  statute  further  settled 
^fiOjOOO  on  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  be  increased  to  ;f 3o,ocx> 
in  the  event  of  her  widowhood.  See  Doran's  Princes  of  Wales 
(Lond.  i860). 

Prince  of  Wales  Island.    See  Penang. 

Prince'ton,  a  small  town  in  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  49  miles  S, 
of  New  York.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
founded  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  New  Jersey,  in  1747,  and  removed  to  P.  in  1757.  In 
1875  the  college  had  483  students,  and  endowments  to  the 
amount  of  $600,000.  The  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
founded  in  181 2,  had,  in  1878,  114  students.  It  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  famous  Dr.  Hodge,  author  of  Systematic  TheO' 
logy,  P.  was  the  scene  of  a  battle,  3d  January  1777,  in  which 
the  Americans  under  Washington  defeated  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Lord  Comwallis.  In  1783  the  Continental  Congress  assembled 
here.  Pop.  3986. 
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Prince  Kupert's  Drops,  so  named  after  their  discoverer 
(see  Rupert,  Prince),  are  formed  by  dropping  molten 
glass  into  water,  when  they  are  almost  immediately  solidified. 
They  have  a  general  resemblance  to  tadpoles,  and  resist  pretty 
violent  hammering  on  their  thick  end.  The  nipping  oflF  of  the 
smallest  fragment  of  the  tail,  however,  at  once  reduces  the 
whole  to  fine  powder.  The  change  takes  place  violently  and 
with  an  appreciable  evolution  of  heat.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  strain,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  is  very  unstable.  The  only  stable  portion  is  the 
outside  film  which  had  hardened  before  the  rest  had  time  to 
cool.  Break  the  continuity  of  this  film  at  any  part,  and  the  drop, 
free  from  restraint,  is  shattered  by  the  violence  of  its  pent-up 
energies.  Bologna's  phial  acts  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  is 
shaped  like  a  test-tube  with  thin  walls  and  thick  extremity,  and 
has  been  rapidly  cooled  by  immersion  in  cold  water.  A  round, 
smooth  body  may  be  dropped  into  it  from  a  considerable  height; 
but  the  slightest  scratch  by  a  sharp  irregular  fragment  is  at  once 
followed  by  dissolution  of  the  whole. 

Prince's  Metal,  or  Prince  Kapert*s  Metal,  is  a  kind  of 
brass,  being  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  in  the  proportions  of 
three  to  one. 

Prin'cipal  (in  music),  the  name  of  the  chief  open  metal  stop 
in  English  organs,  4  feet  in  length  on  manual,  8  feet  on  pedal. 
The  pitch  is  one  octave  higher  than  the  diapasons.  We  speak 
of  the  P.  violin  or  vocalist  in  a  musical  performance,  and  ot  the 
P.  theme  in  a  composition. 

Prin'cipal  and  Ac'cessary.  In  criminal  law  a  principal 
is  either  the  actual  perpetrator  of  a  crime,  or  one  aiding  at  the 
spot  of  commission,  or  in  its  neighbourhood.     See  Accessary. 

Prin'cipal  and  A'g^nt.    See  Agent  and  Factor. 

Prin'cipal  Sure'ty.    See  Guarantee,  Caution,  &c 

Prin'ters,  Law  Beg^ding.  A  printer  has  no  right  to 
publish  a  work  in  his  hands.  He  has,  however,  a  Lien  (q.  v.) 
on  the  printed  sheets  for  the  price  of  his  work,  and  on  the  last 
sheets  undelivered  for  the  price  of  the  whole.  It  has  even  been 
decided  in  England  that  his  lien  for  the  price  of  volumes  de- 
livered extends  over  undelivered  volumes.  32  and  33  Vict, 
abolish  certain  former  statutory  restrictions  on  printers  and 
typefounders.  A  printer  must  print  his  name  and  address  on 
every  book  or  paper  issued  by  him,  under  a  penalty  of  £^  for 
each  omission,  if  sued  for  by  the  crown.  The  mere  printing  of 
immoral  matter  is  probably  not  contrary  to  law,  but  the  publi- 
cation is.  See  Obscene  Books.  See  also  Copyright,  Law 
Regarding. 

Prin'ting,  Lett'erpress,  the  art  of  producing  one  or  more 
impressions  from  types  or  stamps,  bearing  a  reverse  image  of 
that  from  which  a  copy  is  desired,  as  it  now  exists,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  a  very  long  history,  yet  there  is  no  question  but  that 
some  idea  of  the  process  prevailed  many  centuries  ago.     Long 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  relics  from  Assyria  and   Babylon 
as   well  as  from   Egyptian  cities  show,  bricks  and  cylinders 
were  stamped  with  symbolical  figures  and  hieroeljrphics,  pre* 
serving  till  now  the  history  of   their  country  and  the  records 
of  their  attainments,  being  at  once  manuscripts  and  pictures — 
illustrated  books,  so  to  say,  speaking  alike  to  eye  and  to  mind. 
These  impressions,  especially  in  the  Egyptian  bricks,  were  pro- 
duced with  wooden  blocks  carved  in  the  required  manner  ar.d 
stamped  upon  the  plastic  clay,  the  hollow  being  occasionally 
tinted  with  a  coloured  pigment.     These  bricks  are  not  the  only 
evidence  we  possess  of  there  having  existed  in  Egypt  an  idea  cf 
this  method  of  taking  impressions — the  signet-rings  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,  and  other  articles,  such  as  smooth  wooden  boards  rubbed 
over  with  wax,  leaves  and  bark  from  trees,  skins  and  intestines, 
as  well  as  the  soft  cellular  tissue  of  the  papyrus,  prove  it. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  made  use  of  stamps  with  the 
characters   reversed — one  especially  exists,  the  signet    of   C. 
Caecihus  Hermias,  cut  in  bas-relief,  which,  if  covert  with  ink, 
would  leave  an  impression  similar  to  our  modem  type.     The 
Chinese  again,  a  people  whose  civilisation  early  reachea  a  point 
far  beyond  that  of  any  other,  had  ages  ago  a  system  of  printing 
which  might  easily  have  developed  into  a  method  similar  to  that 
now  in  use ;  but  fruitful  as  the  Chinese  were  in  radimentary  ideas, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  energy  to  advance  fiurther.      Long 
before  printing  was  known  in  Europe  they  had  invented  a  method 
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of  wooden  block-printing  of  their  own,  which  nevertheless  stag- 
nated in  stereotyped  editions  of  the  works  of  Confucius.  It  is 
believed  that  it  was  in  the  loth  c.  they  first  b^;an  to  print,  but  an 
old  Chinese  work  contains  a  passa^  to  the  effect  that  on  the  8th 
day  of  the  1 3th  year  of  Wen-ti  (593)  it  was  ordered  by  a  decree  that 
the  old  worn-out  drawings  and  inedited  texts  should  be  collected 
that  they  might  be  engraved  and  published  'This  was,'  says 
the  work  referred  to,  'the  commencement  of  printing  from  wooden 
blocks.'  As  early  as  904,  blodcs  of  stone  were  used,  on  which 
the  writing  was  engraved — a  method  of  printii^  by  which  the 
gromid  of  the  paper  was  made  black,  and  the  writing  left  white. 
The  general  method,  however,  was  by  means  of  wooden  blocks. 
The  text  to  be  printed  was  first  written  on  thin  paper,  which  was 
fastened  face  downwards  on  the  block,  and  the  characters  being 
legible  through  the  paper,  the  surrounding  parts  were  cut  away, 
and  the  words  left  in  relief.  These  words  being  inked  over,  the 
paper  was  laid  on,  a  soft  brush  gentlv  applied,  and  the  process 
was  complete.  Each  page  of  a  book  would  of  course  by  this 
method  require  a  new  block,  and  could  only  serve  for  the  one 
unvarying  purpose,  not  being,  like  types,  susceptible  of  a  new 
arrangement  This  process,  with  the  characteristic  conservatism 
of  the  Chinese,  is  still  maintained  to  this  day,  though  movable 
types  are  now  being  gradually  introduced ;  but  an  almost  in- 
superable difficulty  exists  in  their  language^  which  has  not  an 
alphabet  made  up  of  a  few  characters  by  which  any  book  may  be 
printed,  a  separate  type  being  required  for  almost  every  word. 

A  similar  method  of  printing  from  wooden  blocks  having  been 
the  first  pursued  in  Europe,  hu  very  naturally  led  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  idea  came  from  China ;  but  this  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  the  case,  as  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  there  was 
very  little  intercourse  between  that  country  and  Europe.  It  was 
not  until  long  after  the  return  of  Marco  Polo  from  the  East,  to 
whom  some  authorities  give  the  credit  of  having  brought  the  art 
from  China,  that  the  first  attempts  at  block-printingiwere  made 
in  the  production  of  rude  pictures  of  saints,  and  also  of  playing- 
cards,  the  impression  being  taken  by  placing  the  paper  upon  the 
inked  block,  and  rubbing  the  back  with  a  burnisher.  From 
this  the  transition  was  easy  and  simple  to  productions  of  another 
kind.  The  earliest  book-prints  of  this  nature  were  usually  of  a 
sacred  or  devotional  character,  and  were  of  two  classes — books 
of  pictures  without  text,  and  books 'of  pictures  with  text,  being 
thus  more  artistic  than  literary,  and  generalljr  printed  in  a  dull, 
msty-brown  pigment  or  ink.  One  only  exuts  which  has  any 
certain  date,  and  is  a  representation  of  St.  Christopher  carrving 
the  in£ant  Saviour  across  a  water,  bearing  the  date  1423,  which 
was  foond  in  a  German  convent,  pasted  within  the  cover  of  a 
Latin  MS.  of  141 7  :  this  print  eventually  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Spencer  family,  and  the  volume  ^ontaming  it  was  on  view 
at  the  Caxton  Exhibition  m  1877.  Following  this  came  the 
curious  work  called  the  Biblia  Pauperum  (q.  v.),  or  Bible  of  the 
Poar^  of  40  Pftges,  printed  on  one  side  ot  the  paper  only,  in  a 
brownish  inlc,  the  blank  backs  being  pasted  together.  It 
resembled  children's  toy-books,  having  an  illustration  with  texts 
and  explanostions  on  each  page.  The  BibUa  Pauperum  is  the 
most  famous  specimen  of  the  early  block-book,  and  seems  to 
have  received  its  name  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bible  proper, 
a  Ikir  MS.  copy  of  which  m  France,  about  1460^  sold 
for  400  crowns  of  gold.  It  was  followed  by  the  '  Image 
Books,'  such  as  the  Afocafypse,  the  Canticles,  the  £^t 
Hffgueries,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  still  extant,  and  are  of  great 
valoe  as  curiosities.  The  block-books  did  not  altogether  go 
I  out  of  £uhion  when  types  were  invented,  as  some  were  printed 
I  so  late  as  15 12,  but  they  gradually  deteriorated  in  merit,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  i6th  c  became  practically  obsolete;  The  cut- 
ting-np  of  these  blocks  into  their  separate  words  was  next  thought 
of,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  new  arrangement,  and  thereby  fonmng 
fresh  pages. 

This  brings  us  to  the  year  1438,  and  to  Gutenberg  (q.  v.),  to 
whom  the  invention  is  generally  attributed,  and  who  was  pre- 
viously occupied  in  the  production  of  prints  from  wood  blocks 
at  Strassburg,  which  cit^  he  left  for  Mainz  between  1444  and 
144S,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Fust  (q.  v.)  The 
Dutch,  however,  make  a  claim  in  favour  of  Laurens  Koster 
(q.  v.)  as  being  first  in  the  field,  maintaining  that  he  invented 
the  process  as  early  as  1420  or  1426.  Koster  copied  closely  the 
MS.  writing,  of  the. clergy,  whose  productions  he  imitated 
even  to  the  abbreviations,  and  this  may  account  for  his 
name  not  appearing  on  his  books.     He  worked  in  secret  at 


first;  till,  his  custom  increasing,  he  required  to  take  an 
apprentice,  who  (according  to  the  Dutch),  at  Koster^s  death 
in  1439,  purloined  his  t^)es,  fled  to  Mainz,  and  gave  the 
secret  to  Gutenberg.  There  is  a  proof  at  least  of  the  inde« 
pendent  nature  of  Koster's  work  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
his  books  resemble  the  Dutch  handwriting  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  and  also  that  they  are  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  hke  the  first  proofs  of  a  beginner,  while  those  of 
Gutenberg  are  in  a  more  finished  style,  and  are  models  of  im« 
pression.  Four  names  have  figured  in  the  controver^  in  regard 
to  the  first  printer  bv  means  of  movable  type,  and  the  cities  of 
Haarlem  in  Holland,  and  Mainz  and  Strassburg  in  Germany, 
all  claim  to  be  its  birthplace.  Those  who  favour  the  theory  of 
an  invention  of  typography  in  Holland  refer  to  the  Speculum 
Humanee  Salvationist  a  very  curious  book,  popular  as  a  MS. 
two  centuries  before  type-printing;  which  dates  as  a  printed 
book  from  about  this  time,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Dutch  printer.  It  consists  of  pictures  with  descrip- 
tive text  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper— the  first  twenty 
pages  from  wooden  blocks,  in  brown  ink  of  glutinous  quality  to 
prevent  it  from  spreading,  the  remainder  being  in  brown  ink 
also,  with  the  text  below  in  black,  evidently  from  movable 
type,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  printing  was  in- 
dependently invented  both  in, Holland  and  Germany;  for  who- 
ever printed  that  book  had  evidently  passed  from  '  the  shoals  of 
experiment  to  the  broad  sea  of  successful  practice.'  Besides 
the  Speculum^  there  are  a  number  of  fragments  of  other  books 
printed  from  movable  types,  which  can  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  the  production  of  men  who  learned  the  art  from 
Gutenberg ;  but  the  probability  is  in  regard  to  Koster,  that  he 
was  among  the  earliest  to  practise  blo<3:*printii^,  and  that  he 
never  attempted  the  system  of  movable  ^pew  ft  is,  therefore, 
to  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and  Schoffer,  'the  Grand  Typographical 
Triumvirate,'  as  they  have  been  termed,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  first  use  of  movable  type,  primarily  of  wood,  and  then  of 
metal.  Strassburg  puts  fortn  its  claimant  in  the  person  of  John 
Mentell  or  Mentellin,  whose  tombstone  bears  the  following 
inscription,  carved  beneath  the  figure  of  ft  printing-press  :  'I 
repose  here,  John  Mentellin,  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  was 
the  first  to  invent  in  Strassburg  the  characters  of  printing,  by 
means  of  which  a  man  may  write  more  in  a  day  than  formerly 
in  a  Tear.'  He  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  gained  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  from  Gutenberg  before  the  latter  left 
Strassburg,  and  neither  MentelUn's  books  nor  the  records  of 
Strassburg  give  warrant  to  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  printing.  The  goldsmith  rust;  according  to  one  German 
antiquary,  was  first  indebted  for  his  idea  of  t^e  art  to  seeing  the 
footprints  of  a  horse  on  the  soft  mud  of  a  road  on  whic^  he 
was  walking.  He  went  home  thinking  on  this  circumstance,  and 
'  from  that  day  printing  was  invented.  Little  value,  however,  is 
to  be  attribtttea  to  this  story,  as  in  all  trustworthy  evidence 
Fust  only  appears  as  the  capitalist  by  whose  pecuniary  aid 
Gutenberg  brought  the  art  mto  working  operation.  The 
goldsmith  and  his  associate  worked  long  in  secret  at  the 
wooden  blocks  with  iriiich  Gutenberg  commenced,  till  Schoffer, 
an  illuminator  of  MS.  and  a  confidential  person  in  their 
employ,  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  the  punch  and  matrix,  by 
which  types  were  cast  in  separate  single  letters— ^is  beine  the 
greatest  step  in  advance  of  the  science  of  typography,  and  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  new  art  The  first  book  they  printed  on 
the  new  system,  passing  over  some  small  ones  which  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  seems  to  have  been  the  Biblia  Latina 
Vul^ata,  generallv  known  as  the  '  Mazarin  Bible,'  on  which  they 
expended  laoo  florins  before  they  had  produced  twelve  sheets, 
and  which  was  not  completed  within  three  years.  This, 
the  first  perfect  book  ever  issued,  was  a  folio  in  two  large 
volumes,  of  637  leaves,  printed  in  large  Gothic  or  German 
characters,  now  generally  called  56{acB  Setter.  The  same 
vear  that  the  Latin  Bible  was  finished  (1455),  Fust  took  Guten- 
berg to  law  for  repayment  of  money  lent  to  further  the  work, 
and  the  printer  not  being  able  to  pay  his  debt,  was  deprived 
of  his  press  and  printing  materials.  Shortly  after,  Gutenberg, 
with  the  aid  of  Konrad  Humery,  Syndic  of  Mainz,  began  anew, 
and  issued  in  1460  the  CatMicon,  a  folio  volume  of  373  leaves. 
The  art  began  to  be  made  public  about  1462,  and  gradually 
roread  throughout  Europe ;  but  so  slow  was  its  progress  that  at 
toe  dose  of  the  century  not  more  than  200  presses  were  at  work. 
The  method  used  by  these  early  printers  for  applying  the  ink 
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.0  the  types  was  by  means  oC  hand-bills  of  skin  stuffed  nilh 
wool,  a  plan  which  continued  with  Utile  modificalion  till  within 
the  last  forty  years,  wlien  ihey  were  superseded  by  the  '  rollers ' 

7  JD  use.  For  many  years  the  old  Gothic  or  black  leller  was 
the  oniform  type  used,  till  in  1465  an  edition  of  Lactantius  was 
printed  at  Subiaco  in  a  kiod  of  semi-Gothic  of  great  elegance, 
and  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  present  Roman  type.  Two 
Italian  brothers  named  De  Spira  (1469)  acquired  a  high  repu. 
tation  for  the  beauty  of  their  printing  and  the  fineness  of  thcit 
type,  so  much  so  that  printers  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  furnished 
themselves  with  similar  founts  of  type.     The  perverted  taste  of 

time,  however,  compelled  these  printers  to  again  change  in 
1477  their  beautiful  Roman  type  for  the  old  and  disagreeable 
Gothic,  an  eiamplc  in  which  the  De  Bpitas  were  followed  by 
Nicolas  Jenson,  a  Frenchman  following  the  occupation  of  a 
printer  at  Venice,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  the  art  to  its 
utmost  perfection.  The  attempt  to  use  the  Roman  character 
was  also  made  by  Gering,  a  printer  who  had  established  himself 
in  the  Soibonne  at  Paris — his  norks  being  all  done  in  a  hand- 
wme  lyp^  imitating  the  character  ot  the  Aogustan  age.  In 
1483  this  printer  also  found  himself  obliged  to  discard  the 
Roman  type  and  conform  to  the  prevailing  fashion  by  using  the 
'clumsy  and  ill-formed  Gothic,'  being  compelled  to  'sacrifice 
taste  (o  interest,  and  comply  with  the  perverse  inclinations  and 
prejudices  of  the  age,'  arising  very  much  from  the  preference 
the  learned  then  showed  for  the  old  character  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  writings  of  the  old  monkq,  which  were  held  in 
great  veneration.  The  introduction  ot  the  new  type,  however, 
would  not  \>e  hindered,  for  not  many  years  after  we  find  Jean 
Petit,  another  Parisian  printer,  using  types  '  commonly  denomi- 
nated Roman,'  and  also  occasionalfy  a  species  of  semi-Gothic 
and  abbreviated  characters,  formed  in  imitation  of  MS.,  and 

:h  in  use  among  the  early  French  printers.  In  France,  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  country,  resistance  was  displayed  to  the 
new  art — the  MS. -writing  clergy  bringing  all  their  influence' to 
bear  against  it,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  power  as  well  as  their 
means  of  livelihood.     See  Types  and  Tvpefounding. 

Tille-pagcs  to  books  were  first  used  about  1480.  None  of 
Caxton's  books  have  any,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  but  titles 
0  chapters  were  employed  as  early  as  1470,  appearing  first  in 
,n  edition  of  the  £>ii//«o/'Ci«Ti'.  Ornamenia!  title-pages  came 
n  about  1490,  the  usual  embellishment  at  first  being  a  figure 
of  '  the  author  at  his  desk.'  Signatures,  or  letters  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page  to  guide  the  bookbinder  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  sheets,  began  with  a  Terence  printed  at  Milan  in  1470. 
Catch-words,  now  altogether  disused  except  in  law-papen,  were 
first  applied  to  printing  by  De  Spira  at  Venice,  and  the  earliest 
system  of  numbering  was  applied  to  leaves,  not  to  pages,  a  figure 
being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  redo  in  each  leaf.  The  only 
narks  of  punctuation  at  first  used  were  the  comma  and  full 
slop';  Aldus  improved  upon  this  by  giving  a  better  shape  to  the 
comma,  which  till  his  time  was  only  an  oblique  stroke,  and  also 
added  the  semicolon. 

Caiton,  the  first  English  printer,  is  believed  to  have  gained  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  while  in  Bruges  from  Colard  Mansion,  one 
of  the  fugitive  workmen  of  Fust — who  had  found  it  expedient 
to  leave  Mainz,  owing  to  that  city  being  involved  in  some  of  the 
Continental  wars.     Claims  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  Fried- 

1  Corsellis,  a  German,  who  bad  his  press  at  Oxford,  as  the 

:  who  printed  in  England,  from  a  book  with  the  date  of  1468 
having  been  found  which  is  supposed  to  \x  his  work.  But  ex- 
perts who  have  examined  the  book  agree  that  from  its  style  and 
workmanship  it  could  not  have  been  printed  so  early,  but  pro- 
bably ten  years  later,  and  that  the  workmen  omitted  an  x  in  the 
title  date,  an  error  of  which  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  in- 

ice.  The  first  work  published  by  Caxton  with  Mansion's  aid 
was  the  Jitmrii  det  Hislaira  de  2'rirj;  a  book  which  he  had 
translated  and  circulated  in  MS.  some  years  before.  It  was 
followed  soon  after  by  Tie  Game  and  Playe  ef  Chesse.  Relum- 
ing to  England  in  1476,  he  soon  after  set  up  his  press  at  West- 
minster, and  early  in  the  following  year  published  the  first  book 
ever  ]>rinted  in  this  country,  The  Diilis  ami  Sayings  of  the  Phile- 
tsphrri,  a  folio  of  76  leaves.  No  fewer  than  54  books  are  known 
of  Caxton's,  and  'the  total  produce  of  his  press,'  says  Blades, 
'  not  reckoning  the  books  printed  at  Bruges,  teachea  to  above 
iB,ooo  pages,  nearly  all  folio  site,"  one  of  which  at  least  was 
written  and  13  translated  by  himself.  He  printed  in  a  mixture 
of  'Secretary'  and  Golliic  type,  designed  to  imitate  the  haiid- 


wiiting  of  the  time,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  procure, 
or  may  have  rejected,  the  Roman  letter,  even  after  it  had  been 
used  with  excellent  effect  by  Continental  printers  His  snccessor, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  showed  great  skill  in  bis  ait,  and  is  believed 
to  have  cut  punches  and  cast  his  own  type,  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Roman  letter  into  England,  making  use  of  it  origi- 
nally to  distinguish  any  emphatic  word  or  phrase.  De  Worde 
was  also  the  first  to  use  Greek  letters  in  this  conntry  (1519), 
these  being  at  that  time  cut  out  of  wood.  Richard  Pynson,  on 
associate  of  De  Worde  under  Caxton,  let  np  a  press  of  his  own 
at  Temple  Bar,  and  in  1499  published  a  book  called  Ptompiatittn 
Pamulum,  in  which  he  used  a  type  equalling,  if  not  excelling, 
in  beauty  any  produced  in  modem  type-foundries.  After  the 
days  of  these  Caxlonian  associates  the  art  progressed  with  giant 
strides  in  this  country. 

The  earliest  book  in  which  both  printing  and  engraving  arc 
combined  is  a  Dante,  published  at  Florence  in  14S1,  and  from 
that  city  came  also  what  is  known  as  IlalU  types,  an  imiution  of 
the  iarsivt  character  then  in  use  at  the  Roman  diancery.  Thew 
have  also  been  called  Venetian  letters,  from  the  punches  from 
which  the  types  were  cast  being  cut  at  Venice.  The  earliest  speci- 
men of  printing  in  Scotland  is  The  Peritout  af  Noblenessi,  Irani- 
laHt  mt  ofF/nnche  in  ScBllii  (Edin.  1508),  a  licence  having  been 
granted  by  James  IV.  to  two  merchants  in  that  city  to  establish  a 
press  in  1507.  The  progress  of  the  art  in  Scotland  must  have 
been  slow,  as  in  1574  the  Privy  Council  found  it  necessary  to 
levy  a  contribution  of  £%  from  each  parish  in  the  kingdom  to 
enable  Thomas  Bassendyne  to  print  an  edition  of  the  Bible.  He 
became  bound  under  penalties  to  deliver  copies  '  weel  and  suffi- 
ciently bund  in  paste  or  timmer' for  the  sum  of  ^4,  13s.  4d.,  the 
remainder  of  the  enforced  contribution  being  detained  to  defray 
the  cost  of  collection.  Having  'guid  characters  and  prenting 
irons,'  the  Council  thought  the  work,  great  as  it  was,  would  go 
quickly  on.  The  hope  was  not  realised,  for  Bassendyne  found 
it  necessary  to  petition  for  longer  time  in  1576;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  ordered  by  the  Council  to  deliver  up  his 
printing-office  and  Bible  to  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  who  finished 
the  work  and  had  it  in  circulation  in  1579.  The  sale  of  this 
work  was  rather  enforced,  for  the  Council  soon  afterenacled  ihat 
all  persons  worth  ^500  should  possess  a  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  under  a  penalty  of  ;£lo. 

Printing  was  first  practised  on  the  Continent  of  America  in 
the  cityotMexico  by  Juan  Cromberger,  between  1536  and  154O, 
the  latter  year  being  the  date  of  the  earliest  printed  book  from 
Cromberget's  press.  The  second  press  was  put  up  by  Stephen 
Daye  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  U.S.,  and  the  first  work  issued 
was  TAe  FntniaiCs  Oath,  dated  1639.  In  1785,  Mr.  Wilkini, 
a  young  Indian  merchant,  translated  the  Bhugavadgltd,  and  soon 
after  the  Hilopadesa,  being  the  first  to  print  in  the  Sanskrit  diar- 
acter,  actually  caning  his  own  types.  The  history  of  the  art 
need  not  be  followed  further ;  its  onward  progress  hu  been  rapid 
and  successful. 

Turning  now  to  the  practical  details  of  the  ait,  the  workmen 
employed  are  known  as  compositors  and  pressmen  or  machine- 
men.  First  in  order  comes  the  'compositor,'  who  ananga 
the  types  into  lines,  and  then  bto  pages.  Reckoning  that  there 
are  rather  over  60  separate  pieces  of  metal,  appearing  and  non- 
appearing,  in  a  single  line  of  this  work,  there  will  be  aliout 
10,000  in  the  page,  it  follows  that  considerable  skill  and  patience 
are  re<5uired  in  the  process  of  setting  up  the  types,  which  are 
contained  in  two  'cases,'  mounted  one  higher  thu»  die  other  in 
a  sloping  position  on  a  liigh  stand  or  'Irame.'  The  diagtaai 
annexed  shows  the   'lowei-case'  in  common   use,   with   the 
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letters  in  the  cat  being  set  apart  for  the  spaces,  which  are  put 
between  the  words,  and  fill  up  the  blanks  at  the  ends  of  short 
lines.  The  npper-case  is  of  the  same  size,  but  the  boxes  in  it  are 
smaller,  are  equal  in  dimension,  and  number  98,  containing 
CAPITALS,  SMALL  CAPITALS,  acccnts,  &a  The  compositor, 
standing  in  front  of  the  cases,  with  the  author's  MS.  or  'copy' 
befoire  him  on  the  upper  case,  picks  up  letter  by  letter  the  woras 
in  his  copy  and  ranges  them  in  his  *  composing-stick,'  which  is 


Compodog-ftick. 

adjusted  to  the  width  of  the  line  by  a  small  screw,  each  type 
haring  a  small  notch  in  front  to  show  him  how  to  place  it, 
*  justifying '  or  spacing-out  to  the  proper  width  each  line  as  it  is 
completed.  Proceeding  thus,  he  gathers  together,  line  upon 
line,  page  after  page,  tm  sufficient  is  in  type  to  make  a  dieet  of 
the  work  in  process.  It  is  then  put  into  pages,  and  placed  in 
the  proper  position  for  printing  within  an  iron  frame  or  '  chase,' 
with  wooden  'furniture  between  and  round  the  pages  to  allow 
the  proper  margins  at  back,  front,  top,  and  bottom  of  the  book. 
The  'lorme,'  as  it  is  now  termed,  is  then  taken  to  the  press, 
where  a  'proof  is  printed,  handed  to  the  'reader,*  who  with 
the  aid  of  a  boy  compares  the  author's  MS.  with  the  printed 
proof,  and  marks  the  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  &c.  After 
these  are  corrected,  the  reader  again  rcTises  the  proof,  when  it 
is  sent  to  the  author,  whose  alterations  having  been  given  effect 
to,  the  types  are  prepared  for  finally  printing. 

Dniiag  the  last  half-century  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  type-composing  machines,  but  for  various  reasons 
these  have  never  yet  attained  complete  success— one  requiring 
special  types  cast  for  it,  another  proving  not  cheaper  in  labour, 
while  a  thud  was  so  complicated  and  fine  in  its  details  that  mis- 
haps were  daily  occurring ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  working 
of  snch  machines  has  been  found  even  more  irksome  and  fatiguing 
than  the  ordinary  work  of  a  compositor.  One  of  the  earliest 
type^composing  machines  was  that  invented  by  Sorenson,  a 
Danish  printer,  and  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1. 
It  has  been  adopted  in  various  Continental  offices,  but  has 
the  defect  of  the  types  requiring  a  special  notch.  The  '  com- 
poser' of  Mr.  Hattersley  of  Mancnester  was  first  patented 
in  1S57,  bnt  has  since  gradually  been  improved.  In  his 
machine  the  types  are  placed  in  metal  boxes  placed  hori- 
zontally over  uie  top,  and  divided  into  numerous  rows  by 
strips  of  brass,  each  row  containing  a  separate  type.  Rows  of 
keys,  marked  with  a  letter  or  other  sign,  are  in  front  of  the 
machine,  and  when  one  of  these  keys  is  depressed  by  the  com- 
po«tor,  a  type  is  pushed  from  the  corresponding  row  down 
through  the  tubes  ot  a  V*shaped  guide-plate  into  a  slide  below. 
The  types  are  thus  set  up  in  one  long  line,  and  are  then  passed 
into  the  composing-stick  and  justued  to  the  proper  width 
of  line^  In  1865  Mr.  Mackie  took  out  patents  for  com- 
posing and  distribntinff  machines — the  distributor  required, 
Lowever,  a  special  notching  of  the  type,  and  from  this  cause  so 
far  has  not  met  with  the  success  which  its  ingenuity  merited, 
and  thus  has  been  practically  a  comparative  failure.  His 
composer  has  been  more  sncoessful,  and  is  in  use  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts — the  first 
being  fitted  with  ivory  and  ebony  keys  like  a  cottage  piano,  and 
manipulated  very  much. in  the  same  way.  The  copy  being 
placed  where  the  pianist  would  put  the  music  sheet,  the  work- 
mtn  spells  out  his  copy  upon  the  keys  letter  by  letter— «u:h 
touch  of  a  key  causing  a  small  round  perforation  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  paper  of  unlimited  length ;  and  so  auickly  can  this  be 
done  that  an  avenge  of  about  15,000  perforations  has  been 
attained  in  an  hour.  The  perforated  strip  is  now  tsJcen  to  the 
second  marhinr,  which  looks  like  a  round  table  with  a  series  of 
upright  boxes  or  pockets  fixed  upon  its  outer  edge  all  the  way 
round.  These  upright  pockets  contain  the  types,  eight  kinds  in 
separate  compartaients  of  each  box ;  and  on  a  wheel  underneath 
axe  a  number  of  little  platforms  having  a  row  of  holes  through 
which  pins  or  '  pickpockets '  project  from  below.    The  wheel 
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being  made  to  revolve,  as  the  perforated  paper  goes  round  with 
it,  the  pins  pass  up  through  the  holes  and  pick  out  the  letters 
corresponding  to  those  wim  which  the  first  machine  perforated 
the  paper.  Eight  separate  letters  being  in  one  pocket,  it 
happens  sometimes  that  when  the  paper  shows  three,  four,  or 
five  perforations  in  a  line  across,  that  a  whole  word  will  be 
picked  out  at  once  by  the  pins.  As  the  wheel  in  its  revolution 
reaches  a  certain  point,  the  gathered  words  are  carried  away  on 
a  band  and  deposited  in  a  long  line,  from  which  they  are  taken 
up  and  justified  to  the  proper  measure  of  the  page. 

Another  of  these  composers  is  that  of  Kastenbetn,  which 
is  now  in  use  at  the  Tinus  office.  Like  Hattersley's,  than 
which  it  is  mor;  compact,'  the  t3rpes  are  placed  in  long  metal 
tubes  lying  over  the  top  of  a  heart-  or  V-shaped  conducting-plate, 
with  rows  of  keys  for  each  letter  or  sign  below.  The  keys 
being  touched,  the  types  are  withdrawn  from  the  tubes  above, 
and  falling  by  their  own  weight  through  the  channels  in  the 
guide-plate,  are  received  at  uie  bottom  in  a  long  line,  from 
whence  they  are  taken  and  justified.  The  lifter  letters, 
such  as  f  and  /,  are  placed  right  over  the  opening  of  the 
conducting-plate,  giving  only  a  short  distance  to  travel,  while 
the  capitid  W  is  placed  farthest  away,  as  the  latter  having 
greater  momentum  might  arrive  otherwise  too  soon  at  the 
bottom,  and  come  in  where  it  was  not  wanted.  One  column 
and  a  quarter  per  hour  is  the  nominal  rate  of  the  type-setting  by 
this  machine,  and  several  are  in  daily  use  in  the  Times,  where 
it  is  frequently  put  to  a  novel  use :  being  placed  close  to  a 
special  Continental  tel^raph  wire,  as  a  message  is  received  from 
abroad,  it  is  read  off  mr  the  telegraphist  and  set  up  at  once 
from  his  dictation.  Kastenbein  is  the  only  one  who  has 
succeeded  in  attaining  anything  like  success  with  the  dis- 
tributing machine  for  returning  the  letters  to  their  places 
when  done  with.  The  types  to  be  distributed  are  placed  at  the 
top  where  they  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  operator,  who,  touch- 
ing key  after  key,  causes  uie  letters  to  drop  through  correspond- 
ing grooves  into  the  tubes  ready  to  receive  them,  and  the  tubes 
as  they  are  filled  are  transferred  to  the  composing  machine. 
The  composer  of  Neill  &  Ca,  Printers,  Edinburgh,  has  also 
obtained  considerable  favour,  and  is  in  principle  siimlar  to  those 
already  noticed. 

In  no  department  of  printing  have  there  been  more  efforts  made 
in  regard  to  improvement  m  speed  than  in  the  press-work. 
Withm  the  last  twenty  years,  indeed,  this  has  been  so  rapid 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  entimerate  the  various 
printing-machines  placed  in  the  market  Till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  that  in  use  was  but  a  common  screw-press, 
hardly  any  improvement  having  taken  place  since  the  early  davs 
of  block-printine.  The  type  oeing  placed  on  the  bed  of  tne 
press,  it  was  rolled  in  tmder  wpiatten,  which,  on  the  screw  being 
turned  by  the  bar,  was  brought  down  on  the  type  and  the  paper 
was  printed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c.,  Jansen  Blaew 
added  a  contrivance  for  releasing  the  impression  when  the  bar 
was  let  go,  giving  it  somewhat  of  a  spring.  In  1800,  Earl  Stan- 
hope constructed  a  press  of  iron,  and  brought  the  impression 
to  bear  on  the  types  by  a  system  of  levers  which  pive  the  use 
of  a  platten  of  double  the  former  size,  thus  printmg  a  much 
larger  sheets  and  obviating  what  was  necessary  in  the  old 
wooden  press,  a  double  pull  More  the  whole  sheet  was  printed. 
All  subsequent  presses  more  or  less  copied  that  of  Stanhope, 
till  181 7,  when  Clymer  of  Philadelphia  invented  the  Columbian, 
which  still  holds  the  primary  place  among  hand-worked  presses, 
although  the  AlHon  of  Mr.  Cope  (1824)  is  preferred  by  some 
for  small-sized  sheets.  These  various  presses  were  soon  followed 
hy  many  others,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Napitr^Imftrial, 
and  Britannia,  In  1790^  some  ten  years  before  Stanhope's  mven- 
tion,  Mr.  William  Nidiolson  took  out  patents  for  improvements 
in  printing,  and  his  specifications  comprised  almost  every  principle 
which  has  since  been  so  successfully  adopted  in  the  making  of 
printing-machines — proposing  the  use  of  a  travelling  type-bed, 
impression  cylinders,  and  even  spoke  of  printing  from  a  web  of 
paper  by  a  cylinder  surrounded  with  type  acted  upon  by  another 
covered  with  soft  leather.  Nicholson  alio  invented  Uie  roller 
for  applying  the  ink  to  the  types  instead  of  the  hand-balls  for- 
merly used,  and  showed  how  'grippers'  could  be  used  for  hold- 
ing Uie  sheet  to  be  printed,  but  he  himself  does  not  seem  to 
have  carried  out  any  of  his  proposed  improvements. 

The  first  sheet  ever  printed  by  a  machine,  was  one  in  a  volume 
of  the  Annual  Register  for  iSiOj  this  machine  being  the  inven- 
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tion  of  Koenig,  a  Saxon  printer,  who  came  to  LondoQ  in  iSo6, 
having  in  his  own  couwry  received  no  encouragement  in  his 
belief  that  a  press  could  be  worked  by  mechanism.  His  partial 
success  in  England  induced  him  to  proceed  further,  and  Koenig 
made  a  press  which  had  a  travelling  type-bed  passing  under 
a  Kiies  of  ink-rollers,  and  an  impression-cylinder  which 
made  a  half-revolulion  when  the  type-bed  was  brought  below  it, 
sttuidmg  at  rest  while  th«  sheet  was  fed  in.  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr,  Waller,  the  proprietor  of  the  Times,  who  com- 
missioned  Koenig  to  make  a  two-feeder  machine  for  him,  which 
he  waa  ultimately  successful  in  doing.  I(  was  first  used  with 
steam-power  on  November  a S,  lSl4,^atIaining  a  speed  of  lioo 
impressions  per  hour,  and  Koenig  added  yet  further  improvements 
which  brought  this  number  up  to  2000.  This  machine  was 
greatly  simplilied  and  improved  by  Messrs.  Cowper  and  Apple- 
aath  m  iSlS,  and  the  same  parties  in  1B24  produced  a  '  per- 
fecting' cylinder-machine  for  book-work,  in  which  both  sides  of 
the  paper  were  printed  in  one  revolution — that  is  to  say,  the 
pages  on  one  side  were  printed  exactly,  'registered,'  on  the  back 
of  the  pages  on  the  other  side,  and  this  was  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  two  drums  between  the  impression -cylinders.  The 
sheet  being  carried  by  a  series  of  endless  tapes  over  the  first 
cylinder,  was  brought  round  to  meet  the  face  of  the  type  on  the 
travelling- bed  as  it  passed  from  under  the  ink-rollers  to  the 
impression- cylinder,  when  it  was  taken  up  to  tlie  fust  drum  and 
reversed ;  being  then  caught  by  the  second  drum,  it  was  next 
passed  round  the  second  cylinder  in  exact  time  to  meet  the 
travelling  type-bed  from  the  other  end  of  the  machine.  This 
machine  was  the  prototype  of  those  in  common  use  in  most  book- 
printing  offices  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  David  Napier  about 
the  same  time  produced  his  machine,  in  which  there  was  a 
rising  and  falling  cylinder,  and  this  invention  was  held  in 
high  repute  by  printers  for  many  years.  At  first  he  had  only 
a  single  cylinder ;  another  was  afterwards  added,  and  this  has 
latterly  developed  through  improvements  by  French  makers  into 
what  is  now  known  as  the  '  Anglo-French.'  The  best  machine  on 
the  cylinder  principle  at  the  present  date  [187B)  is  that  of  M.  Mari- 
noni  of  Paris,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  superseding  all  others  in  the 
production  of  book-work  of  the  finest  kind.  Koenig's  Erst  attempt 
wason  the  platten  or  tlat-piessure  principle  in  1810,  but  it  was 
not  until  1829  that  machines  of  this  kind  attained  anything  like 
success,  when  they  were  introduced  by  Messrs.  Spoltiswoode 
and  Brown  ;  for  the  finer  kinds  of  book-work  they  are 
even  yet  preferred.  Flat-pressare  macbines  of  man^  kinds 
are  numerous  now,  while  there  are  others  in  use  which  are 
a  combination  of  both  the  platten  and  cylinder  principle. 

With  newspaper  machines,  however,  the  rapidity  of  improve- 
ment has  been  something  marvellous.  Messrs.  Cowper  and 
Applegath  in  1827 
supplanted  Koenig's 
machine  in  (he  Tima 
with  one  having  four 
impression-  cylinders, 
which  produced  6000 
•D  hour,  and  this  re- 
mained in  use  till  184S, 
when  Applegath  in- 
vented another,  which 

had  the  type  affixed  to 
a  rotary  cylinder  re- 
volving on  a  vertical 
axis  surrounded  by 
eight  impression- 
cynQder5,and  capable 


cf  producing   12,00 
per  hour.    This  vert 


cat  principle  was  discarded  by  Mr,  Hoe  of  Philadelphia,  who 
devised  a  machine  in  which  the  cylinders  weie  placed  horizontally, 
and  which  being  more  compact  was  driven  at  a  higher  speed.  In 
Hoe's  mach  ine  th  e  types,  and  iat  terly  stereotype  plates(seeSTEREO- 
TYPE),  formed  a  segment  of  alargecyUnder  wilha  rotary  motion, 
the  sheets  getting  the  impression  between  it  and  a  series  o(  smaller 

Slindets  placed  at  equal  distances  round  the  main  cylinder. 
ear  each  of  the  small  ones  a  man  was  stationed  with  a  pile  of 
paper  heaped  up  on  a  board  before  him,  and  a  sheet  was  pushed 
in  between  the  small  and  large  cylinders  at  each  revolution,  the 
type-cylinder  receiving  its  ink  from  rollers  placed  at  certain  in- 
tervals between  tbe  impression -cylinders.  This  machine  had 
i2X 


also  an  ingenious  contrivance  attached,  which  dispensed  with 
the  manual  labour  of  taking  off  the  printed  sheets,  through  the 
the  agency  of  '  fliers,'  whicn  laid  hold  of  the  papers  and  placed 
them  on  the  delivery  table.  It  could  alio  be  adapted  >o  is  to 
be  fed  with  from  two  to  ten  sheets  at  one  revolution,  by  | 
enlarging  the  type-cylinder,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
Impression-cylinders,  the  latter  turning  out  20,000  an  hoar.  I 
Much  of  the  ingenuity  exercised  both  in  the  Applegath  and  Hne 
machines  was  directed  to  the  '  chase,'  which  1^  to  hold  securely 
upon  the  curved  face  of  the  cylinder  the  mass  of  movable  type 
required  to  form  a  page.  The  complicated  contrivance  by  which 
this  was  effected  was  entirely  superseded  by  the  use  of  stereotype 
casts  of  the  whole  page  in  one  piece. 

AH  these  newspaper  machines  hitherto  noticed  only  priatiHl 
on  one  side  at  a  time,  the  second  side  being  done  subsequently 
or  on  another  machine,  and  it  remained  for  M.  Marinoni  to 
invent  one  to  print  both  sides  at  once.  This  'peifeciing' 
machine  could  also  be  adapted  for  several  feeders,  and  pro- 
duced lo,tX)o  perfect  newspapers  per  hoar.  The  diffimllin 
attending  the  feeding-in  of  so  many  sheets  was  always  a  draw- 
baclt,  and  the  idea  of  one  that  would  mechanically  feed  itself 
from  a  roll  of  paper  miles  in  length,  which  should  print  both 
sides  at  once,  and  deliver  the  printed  papers  folded  or  unfolded, 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  printing  engineeis.  At  bit 
three  of  these  web-machines  were  produced  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  first  was  an  American  one,  the  'Bullock,'  which 
has  never  attained  any  great  success  in  this  country.  The  real 
difficulties  in  the  way  were  at  length  overcome  by  Mr.  Mic- 
donald,  the  printing  manaeer  of  the  Tima,  by  whom  and  Mr. 
Walter  the  'Walter  Press  was  first  brought  into  operation  ia 
1S68,  after  several  years  of  fruitless  endeavours.  In  this  a  rec! 
or  web  of  tightly-rolled  paper,  nearly  4  miles  in  length,  1 
weighing  about  six  hundredweight,  is  placed  at  one  end  of  (be 
machine.  The  paper  is  led  from  (he  reel  (a)  into  a  series  of 
small  cylinders  (i),  where  it  is  damped,  a  process  Tcquired  with 
all  paper  that  is  to  be  printed,  to  enable  it  to  lake  on  the  ink 
properly.  It  is  then  carried  between  the  first  and  second  (()  of 
four  cylinders  placed  one  over  the  other,  where  the  first  impres- 
sion is  received  from  the  top  cylinder,  on  which  are  fixed  stereo- 
type casts  from  the  pages  of  one  side  of  (he  newspaper.  The 
paper  then  passes  between  the  second  and  third  {d\  and  resumes 
Its  forward  direction  in  passing  through  the  third  and  fourth 
cylinders  (r),  from  (he  tatter  receiving  Uie  impression  from  "~~ 
stereotype  plates  of  the  other  side.  It  continues  its  a 
straight  onwards  till  it  reaches  two  other  cylinders  ei 
in  the  centre  of  the  machine  (/),  where  by  ingenious  methanism 
it  is  cut  into  sheets,  each  of  which  forms  a  single  newspaper. 
At  t  is  the  ink  supply,  from  which,  bj  a  number  of  rollers,  the 
ink  is  carried  to  the 
type  -  cylinder!.  Ad- 
joining the  cutter /is 
a  self-acting  index 
which  counts  the 
sheets  as  they 
separated.  The  single 
sheets  are  now  earned 
by  tapes  upward  till 
they  reach  uie  apex  rA 
the  triangle  at  the  left 
side  (g\  whence  they 
'descend  perpendicu- 
larly, and  ore  thrown 
alternately  backwirdi 
and  furarords  on  to  the 
boards,  at  which  are 
seated  the  two  boys. 


s  the  IT 


all  the  attendants  tbe 
machine  requires  ;  and  even  these  lioys  may  be  dispensed  with, 
as  a  folding  apparatus  can  be  fitted  in  where  thej  are  shown  to 
be  seated.  12,000  copies  are  printed  in  an  hour  at  the  lowest 
average,  and  the  paper  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  looo  feet  each 
minute.  Other  machines  are  now  in  operation  very  similar  in 
principle  to  the  '  Walter,'  among  these  being  the  '  Prestoniio.' 
the  '  Donnison,"  and  the  '  Victory,'  the  latter  differing  very  iiitie 
from  the  Times  invention — mostly  perhaps  in  this,  tlit  while  l' 
web  paper  in  the  '  Walter '  is  damped  as  it  passes  through  Vi 
cylinders  on  first  entering  the  machine,  in  the  'Victory'  it 
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curied  over  two  water-troughs,  spray  from  which,  by  a  peculiar 
action,  damps  the  paper,  which  is  then  partially  dried  tipon  hot 
rollers,  after  whidi  it  reaches  the  impression  eyUnders.  To  these 
machines  there  is  generally  a  folding  apparatus  attached,  which 
by  a  series  of  kniTes  and  grippers  folds  the  papers  ready  for  cir- 
cnlatioQ.  M.  Marinoni,  about  two  years  ago,  also  adapted  his 
machine,  already  noticed,  to  the  web  principle,  and  it  is  now 
also  Tery  much  like  the  'Walter'  in  its  action,  both  in  the 
printine  and  the  catting  of  the  paper,  as  well  as  in  the  alter- 
nate deliveiy,  the  Latter  process  always  a  special  difficulty  with 
fast-printing  machines,  where  sheet  succeeds  sheet  with  great 
rapiditY  at  internals  of  only  three  or  four  inches  at  most.  See 
Home  s  Jntrodvction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography  (Lond«  1814) ; 
Johnson's  Typographia,  or  Printers  Instructor  (Lond.  1824) ; 
Hansard's  Typogtifhia  (Lond.  1825) ;  Timperley's  Dictionary 
tf  Printers  and  Printing  (Lond.  1839) ;  Beckmann's  History  of 
JftventioHSy  6^.  (Lond.  1846) ;  W.  Blades'  Biography  and  Typo- 
irapky  of  IVilliam  Caxton  (Lond.  1877) ;  but  the  best  j^neral 
treatise  on  the  eariy  hbtoiy  of  the  origin  of  printing  which  has 
jet  appeu^  in  Efnglish,  or  perhaps  in  any  language,  is  that 
of  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne,  The  Invention  of  Printing  (New  York, 
1876). 

Frintiag  of  Kuaio  is  of  various  kinds,  the  most  common 
being  (a)  by  plates  composed  of  pewter  or  soft  metal,  on  which 
the  notes  and  characters  are  stamped  with  punches,  and  {b)  by 
an  ordinarypress,  the  music  and  common  type  being  printed 
together.  Tne  latter  system  is  much  used  by  publishers  ot  cheap 
music  Movable  music  types  are  believed  to  nave  been  invented 
aboat  1503  by  Ottaviano  Petrucci,  of  Venice,  who  obtained  a 
patent  for  their  use  from  Leo  X.  in  15 13.  The  method  of 
tying  a  number  of  quavers  and  semiouavers  together  by  a 
common  stroke  was  onginated  by  Tohn  rlayford  of  London  in 
1660.  At  the  beginning  of  the  l8th  c,  engraving  music  came 
into  fashion.  John  Welsh,  London  (17 10),  was  the  first  printer 
who  substituted  pewter  for  copper  plates. 

Prixis'enraub  ('The  Stealing  of  the  Princes')  is  the  name 
specially  given  to  the  notable  exploit  of  Kunz  von  Kaufungen, 
who,  with  the  help  of  certain  accomplices,  seized  and  carried  off 
in  the  night  of  the  7th  July  1455,  ^^^  ^^  castle  of  Altenburg 
(q.  v.),  Ernst  and  Albrecht,  the  two  sons  of  the  Elector  Friedrich  of 
Saxony,  and  the  respective  founders  of  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine 
branches  of  that  House.  Kunz  was  instigated  to  the  deed  by  a 
desire  for  private  revenge,  because  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  up 
certain  possessions,  given  to  him  at  one  time  as  compensation 
for  losses  in  the  Bruderkrieg  ('  War  of  the  Brothers ').  On  the 
way  to  Bohemia  he  was  seized,  near  Geier,  by  a  collier  named 
Schmidt  (afterwards  Von  Triller),  handed  over  to  justice,  and 
beheaded  at  Freiberg,  14th  July  1455.  See  Schreiter  s  Gtschichte 
dn  P,  (Leips.  1804);  Gersdorfs  Eini^e  ActenstiUke  nur  Ge- 
ichkktedes  P,  (Altenb.  1855) ;  and,  in  English,  Carlyle's  singu- 
larly graphic  and  powerful  narrative  of  the  incident  in  his 
Misitlianeous  Essays* 

i'or.    See  Monastery. 


i'or,  Kaithaw,  bom  Jul]f  2Z,  1664,  either  at  Wimbome  or 
in  London,  received  his  education  at  Westminster  School  under 
Dr.  Busby,  and  in  1682  was  sent  at  the  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  6.  A.  (x686), 
and  was  elected  to  a  fellowSiip  (1688).  His  patron  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  William  III.,  who  employed  him  as 
secretary  to  various  embassies,  and  successively  created  him  a 
Gentleman  of  tbe  Royal  Bedchamber,  Under- Secretarv  of  State, 
and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Trade.  In  1701  he  was  re- 
tamed  to  Parliament  by  East  Grinstead  as  a  Whig,  but  ratted  on 
Anne's  accession,  and  in  171 1  was  despatched  to  Paris  by  the 
Tory  Govenunent  to  negotiate  a  peace.  He  revisited  Paris  in 
the  following  year  as  Bolingbroke's  secretary,  and  remained 
behind  him  as  vice-ambassador  (17 1 3),  his  conduct  in  this  capa- 
city leadinjg,  on  tiie  fall  of  the  Tories,  to  his  impeachment  and 
two  yeazvimprisonment  (171 5-1 7)'  On  his  release,  P.  had 
BoUung  bat  his  fellowihip  to  support  him,  till  the  publication 
of  his  poems  by  subscription,  and  Harley's  generosity,  brought 
him  yToooOb  and  he  died,  well-to-do  and  disreputable,  at  Wim* 
pole.  Lord  Oxford's  Cambridgeshire  seat,  September  18,  1721. 
It  is  as  a  poet  that  P.  is  chidar  rememberea,  but  his  poetry  is 
sloBoft  ntterlr  foreotten.  It  includes  The  Town  and  the  Country 
Mouse  (t687)»  written  in  conjunction  with  Montague,  and  meant 


for  a  satire  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther;  the  Carmen 
Seculare  (1690),  full  of  bombastic  praises  of  the  '  Protestant 
Hero ; '  Alma^  or  the  Progress  0/  the  Soul,  a  metaphysical 
Hudibras^  without  its  wit ;  Henry  and  Emma^  a  feeble  edio  of 
The  Nut-brown  Maid;  Solomon^  moral  and  lugubrious;  the 
highly-spiced  but  diverting  Tola;  and  some  neatly-turned 
Epigrams,  The  latest,  and  probably  the  last,  edition  of  P.'s 
complete  works  is  that  by  Mitford  (2  vols.  Lond.  1835),  to  which 
a  memoir  is  prefixed. 


OaBsarien'sifl,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Latin  grammarians,  was  bom  or  educated  at  Csesarea,  and  pro- 
bably was  contemporary  with  Cassiodorus  (468-^62  A.D.).  His 
teacher  was  Theoctistus,  and  he  himself  taught  granunar  at 
Constantinople,  receiving  a  salary  from  the  government,  a  fact 
which  goes  to  prove  that  he  was  a  Christian.  P.'s  great  work, 
commonly  called  the  Commentariorum  Grammatieorum  Libri 
XVJII,  and  addressed  to  his  friend  and  patron,  the  consul 
Julianus,  treats  in  the  first  16  books  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech 
of  the  ancient  grammarians,  of  letters,  syllables,  sc.,  and  m  the 
last  two  of  syntax ;  the  latter,  in  one  MS.,  are  placed  as  a  separate 
treatise  with  the  title  De  Constructione,  This  work,  in  which  P. 
is  most  indebted  to  ApoUonius  Dyscolus,  is  learned,  sensible, 
and  of  wide  scope.  It  is  specially  interesting  for  its  parallel 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  which  contains  many 
quotations  from  writers  whose  works  have  otherwise  utterly 
perished.  The  epitome  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  a  German  bishop 
of  the'9th  c,  was  extensively  circulated.  P.  wrote  ten  other 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  are  his  De  Accentibus^  Di 
Duodecim  Versibus  Mneidos  Jrrincipal^us,  De  DecUnatione  Nbmi* 
num,  De  Terentii  Metris^  De  Sideribus^  and  De  Laude  Impera* 
toris  AnastasiL  The  best  edition  of  P.  is  by  Krehl  (2  vols. 
Leips.  1819-20).    See  Bahr,  Gtschichte  der  Eomischen  Idteratur. 
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were  a  Gnostic  sect  which  appeared  in 
Spain  in  the  4th  c,  and  the  first  heretics  who  were  persecuted. 
Their  founder  was  Priscillian,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  one  Marcus,  a  native  of  Memphis,  but  who  began  at 
anyrate  to  teach  his  heresy  about  379.  The  bishops  Idacius 
and  Ithacius  procured  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrine  at  the 
Council  of  Caesar- Augustus  (380),  and  subsequently  prevailed  on 
the  usurper  Maximus  to  put  him  to  death  at  Trier,  385.  The 
sect  continued  to  exist  till  the  6th  c 

Prism,  in  solid  geometry,  is  a  figure  bounded  by  planes 
which  intersect  in  parallel  lines,  or,  in  other  words,  which  are  all 
perpendicular  to  a  given  plane.  Consequently,  the  sections  of 
a  P.  by  any  series  ofparallel  planes  are  similar  and  equal ;  and 
the  volume  of  any  portion  mtercepted  between  two  parallel 
sections  is  equal  to  tne  area  of  either  section  multipliea  by  the 
distance  between  the  intersecting  planes.  A  cylinder  may  be 
regarded  as  the  limit  of  a  P.  whose  sides  increase  in  number  and 
diminish  in  size  indefinitely ;  and  a  P.  may  be  regarded  as  a 
pyramid  whose  apex  is  removed  to  an  infinite  distance.  It  is 
evident  that  the  minimum  number  of  sides — 1.^.,  the  bounding 
faces  exclusive  of  the  ends — ^which  a  P.  can  have  is  three.  In 
this  form,  it  constitutes  a  most  valuable  instrument  of  research 
in  physical  optics.   See  Rxf&action  and  Spectrum  Analysis. 

Prifloneni  of  War.  By  the  usage  of  modem  civilised 
nations,  officers  made  P.  of  W.  are  liberated  on  parole;  that 
is,  on  giving  their  word  of  honour  not  to  act  against  their  cap- 
tors during  the  existing  war.  Till  that  end,  common  soldiers 
taken  prisoners  are  either  retained  in  the  country  of  their  enemy, 
or  exoianged.  Non-combatants  in  the  power  of  their  enemy 
are  not  usually  made  prisoners,  but  thev  may  fairly  be  required 
to  contribute  money  and  provisions  to  the  enemy's  maintenance. 
See  Armies. 

Prisons  in  Great  Britain  belong  to  the  Crown.  In  every 
county  there  must  be  at  least  one  common  prison  and  one 
house  of  correction.  The  houses  of  correction  are  for  the 
custody  of  vagrants,  and  of  those  summarily  convicted  by  magis- 
trates, or  at  quarter  sessions.  They  are  under  the  keeping  of 
justices  of  the  peace.  Felons  are  imprisoned  in  the  common 
gaol,  of  which  tne  sheriff  has  the  custody.  The  Queen's  Bench 
division  may  commit  any  one  to  any  prison  in  £ngland ;  and 
the  person  committed  by  it  cannot  be  removed  or  admitted  to 
bail  by  any  other  court  28  and  29  Vict  c.  126  consolidates 
and  amends  the  law  regarding  the  maintenance,  government, 
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discipline,  enlargement,  and  rebuilding  of  P.  In  Scotland,  P. 
are  under  the  management  of  the  Department  of  P.  and  Judicial 
Statistics,  established  under  the  P.  (Scotland)  Administration 
Act,  i860,  and  the  Judicial  Statistics  (Scotland)  Act,  1869. 
The  general  prison  for  Scotland  is  at  Perth,  where  convicts, 
prisoners  under  sentence  of  nine  months  and  upwards,  and 
criminal  lunatics  are  confined.  Several  of  the  minor  P.  in  Scot- 
land were  abolished  in  May  1878.  An  international  congress 
on  the  subject  of  P.  was  held  in  Sweden  in  1878.  See  Juvenile 
Offenders,  Reformatory,  Convict. 


ifl'ren  {Pe5erim\  a  town  in  a  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  in 
Albania,  Turkey,  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Shar  Dagh,  on  the  small 
Bistritza,  an  affluent  of  the  Drin,  30  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Pristina, 
and  80  E.  of  Scutari.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  industrial  towns  of 
Turkey,  and  has  a  citadel,  15  mosques  (one  with  three  cupolas), 
1600  bazaars,  and  numerous  caravanserai.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
flints,  pottery,  glass,  steel  wares,  and  saddlery.  In  the  vicinity  is 
much  swampy  pasture,  with  poor  villages  and  small  vineyards. 
Pop.  35,000,  of  whom  four-fifths  are  orthodox  Greek  Servians. 

Pristi'na,  a  town  of  Turkey,  vilayet  of  Prisren,  lies  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  30  miles  N.N. E.  of  Prisren.  The  chief 
town  of  Old  Servia,  it  has  twelve  mosques,  several  of  which  are 
imposing  structures.     Pop.  11,000. 

Pri'vate,  a  common  soldier  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  regi- 
ments of  the  British  army.  His  daily  pay  varies  from  is.  in  the 
infantry  to  2s.  ^d.  in  the  Life  Guards. 

Privateer',  a  ship  of  war  fitted 'out  by  a  private  individual  in 
a  belligerent  state,  and  empowered  by  letters  of  marque  from 
the  government  to  make  war  upon  the  enemy's  shipping,  security 
being  frequently  taken  for  the  due  observance  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals  and  the  law  of  nations.  Such  vessels  were  not  con- 
sidered pirates,  and  were  often  used  as  auxiliaries  to  the  com- 
batant naval  forces  of  a  country,  till  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856) 
abolished  their  use  among  European  nations.  During  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  privateers  commissioned  by  the  Con- 
federate States  made  great  havoc  among  the  trading  vessels 
belonging  to  Federal  owners. 

Priv'et  {Ligustrum)f  a  genus  of  Oleacea,  consisting  of  about 
ten  species  of  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees,  distributed  over  a  wide 
area  in  Europe  and  several  parts  of  Asia,  chiefly  in  the  colder  or 
temperate  regions.  The  Common  P.  (/*.  vulgarc)  is  a  native  of 
thickets  in  England,  and  is  a  generally  familiar  shrub  in  conse- 
quence of  its  frequent  use  to  form  garden  hedges,  which  stand 
clipping  without  injury.  Though  of  small  size,  its  hard  white 
wood  is  used  by  turners.  The  globose  purple-black  berries  yield 
a  rose  dye,  as  also  a  bland  oil  employed  in.Germany  for  cooking 
purposes.  Various  Asian  species  of  P.  have  been  introduced  into 
cultivation,  being  valued  for  their  evergreen  or  sub-evergreen 
leaves  and  their  profusion  of  handsome  spikes  of  more  or  less 
fragrant  flowers.  The  Shining-leaved  P.  (Z.  hicidum)  was 
brought  to  England  from  China  in  1794  ;  P.  NepaUnse  from 
Nepal  in  1823  ;  Japan  P.  (Z.  Japonicum)  in  1846  ;  and  a  dwarf 
species,  with  dark,  glossy,  leathery  leaves  (Z.  coriaceuvi\  also 
from  Japan,  in  1864.  The  foliage  of  these  is  often  prettily 
variegated.  Z.  robustum  grows  in  India  to  a  height  of  40  feet, 
and  its  bark  is  used  to  put  into  toddy  to  cause  immediate  fer- 
mentation. 

Priv'ilege  (Lat  privus  and  lex)  originally  signified  a  law 
passed  against,  afterwards  one  in  favour  of,  an  individual.  In 
the  latter  acceptation,  privileges  may  be  positive,  as  patents  and 
monopolies ;  or  negative,  granting  exemption  from  orainary  juris- 
diction, e.g.^  Benefit  of  Clergy  (q.  v.),  and  the  feudal  immunity 
of  nobles  from  taxation.  They  are  said  to  be  personal  when 
granted  to  a  special  individual,  and  real  if  attached  to  an  office, 
as  in  the  case  of  freedom  of  arrest  enjoyed  by  members  of  Par- 
liament, counsel,  witnesses,  &c  P.  also  attaches  to  place.  No 
civil  arrests  can  be  made  in  the  royal  presence ;  nor  within  the 
verge  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster ;  nor  within  the  precincts  of 
Holyrood  Palace.  In  republics,  real  privileges  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist,  and  in  other  states  they  are  continually  decreasing 
in  number,  the  division  of  the  community  into  privileged  and  non- 
privileged  classes  no  longer  existing  in  any  European  country. 

Priv'ile^d  Debts  are  in  Scotch  law  those  which  are  pre- 
ferable on  the  funds  of  a  deceased  person,  and  which  an  executor 
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may  pay  without  decree.  They  are  deathbed  and  funeral  ex- 
penses, according  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  deceased ;  mourn- 
ing for  widow  and  children  ;  and  a  year's  rent  of  the  house,  with 
servants'  wages  since  last  term. 

Privileged  Deeds  are  deeds  held  legal  without  the  general 
statutory  execution.  The  most  important  classes  are  Holograph 
(q.  V.)  deeds,  mercantile  letters,  and  bills  and  promissory  notes. 

Priv'y  Coun'cil,  a  body  of  natural-bom  British  subjects, 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  sovereign  as  his  advisers  in 
state  aflairs.  The  council  is  supposed  originally  to  have  been  a 
small  permanent  committee  of  the  Great  Council,  and  was  com- 
posec^  when  summoned  by  Richard  II.,  of  the  prelates,  nobles, 
bannerets,  &c.  of  the  kingdom.  It  had  very  extensive  powers 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets.  Though  the  Crown  had 
the  prerogative  of  appointing  its  members,  the  parliament  excr- 
cisea  considerable  influence  in  their  selection.  The  P.  C.  for  a 
long  period  of  time  was  composed  of  twelve  members  who  sat 
continually  and  exercised  great  administrative,  political,  and 
judicial  functions.  The  number  gradually  increased  till  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  that  sovereign  attempted  to  limit  it  to  thirty, 
consisting  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  archbishops,  and 
about  fifteen  others.  The  council  has  subsequently  nad  an 
almost  unlimited  membership,  and  many  of  its  duties  have 
accordingly  been  assigned  to  committees  of  the  great  body.  The 
*  Star  Chamber '  and  *  Court  of  Requests  *  are  such  committees 
which  have  made  themselves  historical  The  P.  C.'s  tendency  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  questions  aflecting  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  private  individuals  was  checked  by  16  Charles  I.  c  10,  which 
declared  such  acts  'intermeddling '  and  'illegal;'  but  subsequent 
to  this  statute  the  council  was  empowered  to  act  in  matters 
aflecting  the  property  of  individuals  arising  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  kingdom.  A  fi^  separation  of  the 
P.  C.  from  strictly  political  duties  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  these  being  intrusted  to  the  Cabinet,  which  is 
really  a  committee  of  the  P.  C.  without  recognised  legal  powers, 
consisting  of  the  leading  members  of  the  existing  administration. 
Among  the  various  committees  of  the  P.  C  at  present  existing 
are  the  Board  of  Trade  (q.  v.),  the  Committee  on  Education 
(see  below),  and  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  yudicial  Com' 
inittee  was  formed  by  Acts  3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  41,  and  had  its 
powers  confirmed  and  extended  by  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  38,  It  was 
entrusted  with  appeals  from  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty 
Courts,  in  dealing  with  which  it  had  powers  of  enforcing  its 
decrees  as  great  as  those  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  was  also 
the  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  cases  from  the  colonies.  It  consisted 
of  a  number  of  the  g^reat  legal  officers,  and  by  Act  34  and  35 
Vict.  c.  91  (187 1)  four  additional  judges  were  appointed  as  paid 
members  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  at  salaries  of  ;f  5000  each. 
By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  Act  36  and  37  Vict,  c  66 
(1873),  appeals  from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  were  trans- 
ferred to  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Appeal,  but  it  has  still  control 
of  appeals  from  the  Vice- Admiralty  and  Prize  Courts  abroad, 
from  the  Courts  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands,  India, 
and  the  Colonies,  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England. 
Its  functions  also  include  the  licensing  of  the  republication  of 
books  and  the  authorising  of  the  prolongation  of  patents.  It 
sits  daily  except  on  Mondays  and  tne  usual  legal  vacations.  It 
consists  now  (1878)  of  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Lord  Chief  Justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Judges  of  Probate  and  Admiralty  Divisions  of  the  High  Court, 
all  privy  councillors  who  have  held  any  of  these  offices,  certain 
puisne  judges,  and  the  four  paid  judges.  Such  prelates  as  are 
members  of  the  P.  C.  are  on  the  committee  in  ecclesiastical 
appeal  cases. 

The  duties  of  a  privy  councillor  as  defined  by  oath  are  to 
advise  discreetly  for  the  Queen's  honour  and  the  public  good,  to 
keep  secret  her  counsel,  to  avoid  corruption,  to  help  and 
strengthen  that  which  shall  be  resolved,  to  withstand  attempts 
to  the  contrary,  and  to  do  all  that  a  true  councillor  should  do 
for  his  sovereign.  By  9  Anne  c  15,  an  unlawful  as»ault 
on  the  person,  of  a  privy  councillor  was  felony,  but  this  has 
been  repealed  by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31.  He  enjoys  the  title  of  Right 
Honourable,  and  ranks  in  precedence  after  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  the  fourth 
great  officer  of  State,  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  with  a 
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salary  of  £2000  a  year.  The  Council  usually  includes  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  the  English  archbishops,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  judges  mentioned  as 
bclongini;  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  ambassadors,  many  ministers  plenipotentiary 
and  colonial  governors,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Cabinet 
Ministers  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Pre- 
si'ient  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  and  other  officers,  in  addition  to 
all  who  have  held  any  of  these  offices.  Meetings  of  Council 
are  held  every  few  weeks  at  the  sovereign's  residence,  at  which 
only  those  councillors  attend  who  have  been  specially  summoned, 
and  the  Queen's  decisions  are  then  called  her  '  Acts  in  Council,' 
including  as  they  do  all  her  important  personal  resolutions.  The 
P.  C.  inquires  into  all  offences  against  Government,  and  com- 
mits offenders  for  trial.  The  Queen  in  Council  may  issue  pro- 
clamations binding  on  her  subjects,  if  consonant  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  also  'Orders  in  Council'  on  mercantile  and 
international  affairs.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  appointing 
Shehfl^  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  framing  of  laws  for  such 
of  the  colonies  as  have  not  representative  assemblies.  It  exists 
during  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  and  for  six  months  longer, 
unless  dissolved  by  his  successor.  It  is  assembled  on  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  new  sovereign,  and  its  members  are  then 
re-sworn,  when  the  sovereign  subscribes  the  required  oaths  on 
his  assumption  of  the  crown.  On  ist  January  1878  there  were 
204  Privy  Councillors,  10  of  whom  were  princes  and  high  digni- 
taries, 10  dukes,  7  marquises,  28  earls,  7  viscounts,  I  bishop, 
16  titular  lords,  32  barons,  and  93  commoners. 

Privy  Oounoil,  Oommitiee  of,  on  EducatioxL  See 
PuByc  Schools. 

Privy  Purse,  Keeper  of  the,  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's 
household  charged  wiih  the  payment  of  her  private  expenses 
txid  charities.  The  annual  vote  in  the  Civil  List  for  the  Private 
Pane  amounts  to  jf  60, 000. 

Privy  Seal,  is  the  seal  of  state,  by  which  documents  of 
minor  importance  are  authenticated.  Those  of  high  import 
reqniie  the  Great  Seal  (q.  v.).  The  keeper  is  called  the  Lord 
P.  S.  He  has  usually  a  seat  in  the  Cabmet.  There  is  a  P.  S. 
in  Scotland,  under  which  the  sovereign  transmits  such  rights  as 
a  subject  transmits  by  assignation. 

Prize-Figlitinff  and  sword-playing  are  illegal,  and  if  either 
of  the  parties  be  killed,  the  act  is  a  felony. 

Prise  in  War.  Regarding  military  prize-money,  see  Booty. 
On  a  ship  being  taken,  it  must  be  sent  to  a  port  belonging  to 
the  capturing  power,  whose  law  courts  must  decide  whether  or 
not  the  vessel  is  a  lawful  prize.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  this 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  Appraisements 
mnd  sales  are  to  be  made  by  agents  appointed  by  the  commanders 
and  other  commissioned  officers.  A  certified  list  of  those  entitled 
to  share  in  the  prize  is  to  be  transmitted  to  Chelsea  Hospital  by 
the  commanding  officer  making  the  capture.  Agents  are  to  remit 
the  proceeds  and  amount  of  s2es  within  one  month  after  their 
dftte,  under  penalty  of  £i  per  cent,  per  month.  The  net  pro- 
duce of  the  sale  of  a  captured  ship,  approved  by  the  court,  is 
divided  into  eight  parts,  three  of  which  go  as  P.-mone^  to  the 
captain,  or  if  he  is  under  a  flag  officer,  one  to  the  flag  officer  and 
two  to  the  captain,  one  to  the  superior  officers,  one  to  the  junior 
commissioned  and  warrant  officers,  one  to  the  petty  officers  and 
mtd'^hipmen,  and  two  to  the  general  ship's  crew.  Due  notice  of 
division  of  funds  and  other  practical  details  is  appointed  to  be 
made  in  the  London  Gautte  and  in  two  of  the  London  morning 
papers.     See  Capturb. 

'^^Xii^  a  thriving  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  near 
the  river  Caltabelbota,  30  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Palermo,  and  10 
W.  of  I^ercara,  a  station  on  the  Girgenti  railway.  It  has  manu* 
fisctures  of  iron,  copper,  cotton,  &c.,  and  a  pop.  (1874)  of 


PWa  (Span,  and  Port.  *  a  prow,'  Fr.  proue^  Lat.  and  Gr. 
from\  or  Praho,  a  narrow  sail  canoe  used  by  the  Malays  and 
Ladrone  Islanders.  It  is  about  30  feet  long  by  3  broad,  carries 
a  Ingsail  of  matting,  and  has  both  ends  paddled,  and  of  exactly 
simikr  form.  The  lee-side  of  the  P.  is  straight  and  flat,  and 
Irom  the  other,  which  is  rounded,  there  projects  several  feet  a 
Drajaework,  to  which  a  canoe-shaped  float  is  attached.  The 
fioat  pievents  the  vessel  from  oversetting,  while  the  framework 
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supports  a  weight  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  saiL  The 
P.  is  a  fast  sailer,  its  peculiar  construction  enabling  it  to  move 
easily  between  two  places  with  a  side  wind. 

Probab'ilifl  Cau'aa,  a  Scotch  law  term  denoting  that  a 
party  wishing  to  sue,  or  defend.  In  Forma  Pauperis  (q.  v.),  has 
reasonable  legal  ground  to  stand  on.  The  counsel  for  the  poor 
determine  the  question  of  P.  C. 

ProVabiliam  is  one  of  the  three  cardinal  propositions  of 
Jesuitical  casuistry;  the  other  two  being  Mental  Reservation 
and  Justification  of  the  Means  by  the  End.  P.  was  the  A.  B.  C. 
of  Jesuit  morality  in  the  time  of  Pascal  (Provincials,  1656),  and 
remains  so  to  the  present  day,  the  very  same  maxims  which 
were  riddled  by  Pascal  being  taught  yet  in  every  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  in  which  Jesuit  influence  prevails,  f>.,  in  the  great 
majority.  It  is  the  system  which  applies  to  the  guidance  of 
conscience,  the  opinio  probabilis,  which  is  defined  in  authorised 
works  on  moral  theology  as  'any  judgment  resting  on  some 
really  grave  motive,  though  with  fear  of  the  opposite ;  *  that  is 
to  sav,  any  opinion  for  which  a  grave  motive  can  be  adduced 
may  be  acted  upon,  notwithstanding  an  inward  impression  tha^^ 
it  is  opposed  to  the  truth.  Explicit  tests  are  further  given  for 
what  constitutes  a  'probable  opinion.'  For  persons  'of  learn- 
ing and  uprightness '  an  opinion  is  '  assuredly  probable '  for  his 
own  guidance  if  he  be  '  conscious  of  having  thought  it  out  dili- 
gently,' and  persuaded  himself  to  his  own  satisfaction  of  its  cor- 
rectness. For  ordinary  people  any  opinion  is  probfible  which 
they  may  find  expressed,  though  it  be  but  by  a  single  author,  if 
he  be  'of  exceptional  superiority.'  For  a  person  unversed  in 
letters  any  opinion  is  probable,  if  it  be  that  of  one  whom  '  he 
himself  deems  to  be  possessed  of  learning  and  insight.'  See 
Compendium  Theologitg  Moralis,  auctore  P.  J.  P.  Gury  (Romae, 
1872) ;  Pascal's  Prauincial  Letters  ;  Cartwright's  Jesuits  (Lond, 
1876,  or  Quart,  Rev,  Nos.  274,  275). 

Probability  is  the  branch  of  algebra  which  investigates 
mathematically  the  chance  of  occurrence  of  any  one  of  a  given 
number  of  related  possible  events,  some  one  of  which  at  least 
must  occur.  For  instance,  if  a  die  with  six  equal  faces  is  thrown, 
there  is  evidently  as  much  chance  of  any  one  face  turning  up  as 
of  anj  other.  Limiting  our  attention  to  any  one  particular  face, 
say  ihtace,  it  is  clear  that  of  the  six  equally  possible  ways  in 
which  the  event  may  happen,  one  only  is  favourable  to  this 
event,  being  the  turning  up  of  the  ace,  the  five  othen  are  un- 
favourable. Hence  the  P.  of  the  ace  turning  up  is  one^fifth  the 
P.  of  its  not  turning  up.  But,  since  the  ace  must  either  turn  up 
or  not,  the  sum  of  these  probabilities  must  equal  certainty ;  and 
therefore,  representing  certainty  by  unity,  it  follows  that  the 
mathematical  expression  for  the  P.  of  the  ace  turning  up  is  the 
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fraction   g,  since  5  +  5  =  5  ==  '•     More  generally,  the  theorem 

is  thus  expressed.     If  an  event  may  happen  in  a  ways,  and  fail 
in  b  ways,  any  one  of  these  being  equally  probable,  the  chance 

of  its  happening  is %,  and  the  chance  of  its  failing  — t~.« 

Suppose  a  bag  filled  with  12  balls,  7  of  which  are  white  and  5 

black.     If  two  are  drawn  at  once,  find  the  P.  that  they  shall 

both  be  white.    TKe  number  of  favourable  events  is  the  number 

7.6 
of  combinations  of  7  taken  2  together,  or  j-  ;  and  the  total 

number  of  possible  events  is  similarly  12  taken  2  together,  or 
Hence  the  required  P.  is  -rrr.  =  :—.    Now  the  P.  that 
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one  white  ball  should  be  drawn  is  evidently  71 ;  and  after  the  one  ii 

12 

drawn  the  P.  that  a  second  should  be  drawn  b  — ,  since  now  there 

are  only  XI  balls  left,  6  of  which  are  white.     But  ^  yt,  — =s  -^. 
'  12      u      22' 

the  P.  that  two  white  balls  should  be  drawn.    This  would  lead 

us  to  expect  the  next  general  theorem  in  probabilities,  that,  if 

the  P.  that  one  event  (A)  should  happen  is  /,  and  the  P.  that 

the  second  (B)  should  happen  g,  then  the  P.  that  both  should 

happen  together  is^^.    This  may  be  established  by  rigorous 

reasoning,  out  the  following  indirect  proof  may  be  regarded  as 

sufficient.     The  P.  that  A  should  not  happen  is  X  -  /  ;  and  the 

P.  that  B  should  not  happen  is  t  -  ^.    Assuming  the  theoreui 
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that  the  P.  that  A  and  B  should  happen  together  is  pq^  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  the  P.  that  A  should  happen  and  B 
not  is  /  (i  -  ^),  that  the  P.  that  1>  should  happen  and  A  not 
is  (i  -  /)  ^,  and  that  the  P.  that  neither  should  happen  is  (i  -  /) 
(I  —  q).  But  since  every  possible  event  is  contained  in  these 
four  methods  of  combining,  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  should 
equal  unity,  or /^+/(i  -  ^)  +  (i  +  /)^+(i— ;^)(i— ^)=I.  This 
is  true  identically,  and  therefore  we  are  assured  of  the  truth  of 
the  theorem.  Generally,  if/,  ^,  r,  &c.,  are  the  probabilities  that 
certain  events  should  occur  independently,  the  P.  that  all  should 
occur  at  once  is  the  product /^r ,  Thus  the  P.  that  a  half- 
penny should  turn  up  heads  in  lo  successive  throws  is -^x©  * 

and  this  is  evidently  the  P.  that  all  of  ten  coins  thrown  together 
should  turn  up  heads.     Hence  the  P.  that  one  at  least  is  tails  is 

I  —  —     — ^.      Another  important  theorem  which  hardly 

requires  further  proof  is  that  if  an  event  may  happen  in  different 
independent  ways,  the  P.  of  its  happening  at  all  is  the  sum  of 
the  probabilities  of  its  happening  in  the  different  independent 
ways.  For  instance,  in  the  former  case  of  the  7  white 
balls  and  the  5  black  balls,  what  is  the  P.  that  the  two 
drawn  shall  be  of  one  colour  ?  This  may  happen  in  two  ways, 
cither  by  both  being  white  or  by  both  being  black.    The  P.  of 

both  being  white  is  —  ;  and  the  P.  of  both  being  black  is  -i- ; 
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hence  the  P.  of  both  being  of  the  same  colour,  whether  white  or 

black,  is  ^  +  i,  =  31.       Let/  be  the  P.  of  an  event  ha])ncn. 
22      33      66  *  ^ 

ing  once,  andf  the  P.  of  its  not  happening,  so  that  /+^=i; 

then  /n  is  the  P.  of  its  happening  every  time  in  n  trials.     The 

P.  of  its  happening  all  but  one  assigned  time  is  /**' V  J  hence  the 

P.  of  its  happening  («—  i)  times  out  of  n  trials  is  nj^'^q^  since 

its  not  happening  may  be  in  any  of  the  n  ways,  for  each  of  which 

the  P.  is/'*-*^.      Similarly  the  P.  of  its  happening  (//— 2)  times 

is  !ii!iZ_i/'»— ^a  ^  since  its  not  happening  may  be  in  any  of  the 

\  m  mm 

^  ^  ~       ways  («  things  2  together),  for  any  assigned  one  of 
1.2 

which  the  P.  is/*»-»^».     And  generally,  the  P.  of  an  event  hap- 
pening («  — /w)  times  exactly  out  of  ;i  trials  is 

in 


Further  applications    and 
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Hence  the  P.  of  an  event  happening  m  times  exactly  out  of  n 
trials  is  given  by  the  («-  w+  i)th  term  of  the  binomial  expan- 
sion [p  +  qYi  which  is  of  course  identically  equal  to  unity.  Thus 
the  P.  that  an  ace  turn  up  three  times  out  of  six  throws  with  a 
..    6.5.4     I      5^_    625^ 

*^*®  ^  I.2r3  *65  *6^~  11664* 
theorems  will  be  found  in  any  of  our  standard  text-books  on 
algebra.  The  whole  theory  has  an  intimate  connection  with  all 
questions  regarding  annuities,  insurances,  &c.  See  also  Tod- 
hunter  s  History  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Probabilities, 

Pro'bate,  Probate  Court.  P.  is  the  showing  and  proving 
of  a  will  before  the  proper  authority.  All  powers  formerly 
vested  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  regarding  wills  and  letters  of 
administration  are  now  transferred  to  the  P.  C.  If  the  evidence 
for  the  will  is  sufficient,  it  is  deposited  in  court  and  registered, 
and  letters  of  administration  granted  to  the  executors.  When 
a  person  dies  intestate,  or  without  naming  executors,  the  court 
will  grant  power  of  administration  to  the  next  of  kin.  See 
Executor. 

ProbOBcid'ea,  an  order  of  Marnmalia^  represented  by  the 
elephants.  Formerly  the  P.  were  regarded  as  merely  a  group 
of  the  heterogeneous  division  Pachydermata^  but  the  characters 
of  the  elephants  are  so  well  marked  that  their  separation  to  form 
a  distinct  order  is  perfectly  justifiable.  Only  two  living  examples 
of  elephants  exist,  but  the  order  P.  includes  the  extinct  Mammoth^ 
Mastodotty  Deinotherium^  &c.     See  Elephant. 

Probos'ciB  Monkey.    See  Nasalis. 

Pro'bus,  MarooB  AoreliuB,  a  Roman  Emperor,  was 
bom  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  about  232  A.D.,  and  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  Valerian,  by  whom  he  was  rapidly 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune.  As  such  he  signally  defeated 
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the  Sarmatians,  at  the  same  time  saving  the  life  of  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  emperor's;  and  having  served  with  distinction 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Germany,  was  appointed  by  Tacitus 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  eastern  provinces.  On  Tacitus* 
death  in  April  276,  P.  was  raised  to  the  imperial  purple 
by  the  legions  of  the  East,  and  their  choice  was  ran  tied 
by  the  Senate  when,  three  months  afterwards,  Florianus,  the 
late  Emperor's  brother,  was  murdered  at  Tarsus  by  his  own 
soldiers.  To  the  Senate  P.  committed  the  civil  administration 
of  the  empire,  and  himself  achieved  the  deliverance  of  Gaul  by 
the  recovery  of  seventeen  flourishing  towns  and  the  slaughter  of 
400,000  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  other  German  inyaders  (277). 
He  next  carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  built  a  wall 
extending  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine,  and  forced  the  van- 
quished tribes  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  16,000  recruits,  whom 
he  distributed  amongst  the  armies  of  the  empire.  P.  also  sub- 
dued the  Blemmyes  and  Isaurians,  crushed  the  revolt  of  Satur- 
ninus  at  Alexandria  (279),  and  of  Bonosus  and  Proculus  in  Gaul 
(280),  and  finally,  returning  to  his  capital,  there  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph.  Strangely  enough,  the  hopes  of  this  great 
conqueror  all  tended  towards  a  Utopia  where  standing  armies 
should  be  no  longer  a  necessity — ^liopes  whose  utterance  cost 
him  his  life  by  rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  soldiery.  He  was 
superintending  some  troops  employed  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Sirmian  marsh,  when  they  suddenly  rose  against  him,  drag;^ed 
him  from  the  tower  in  which  he  sought  to  escape  their  fury,  and 
stabbed  him  with  a  thousand  wounds,  August  282.  'Just  by 
name  and  just  by  nature,  a  conqueror  both  of  tyrants  and  bar- 
barians,' is  the  epitaph  witli  which  Vopisicus,  our  chief  authority, 
closes  his  brief  biography  of  P.  See  ch.  xii.  of  Gibbon's  Declnu 
and  Fall, 

Process,  in  law,  is  a  term  comprehending  all  the  writings, 
forms,  and  pleadings  by  which  an  action,  civil  or  criminal,  is 
brought  under  judicial  cognisance.  It  includes  all  that  takes 
place,  from  the  first  step  down  to  the  final  decree  in  a  civil 
action,  and  to  the  conviction  or  acquittal  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. 

Processional  was  a  service-book  containing  rules  for  the 
arrangement  of  processions,  which  originated  in  the  Western 
Church  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  c,  though  used  in  the  East 
perhaps  a  century  earlier,  and  formed  a  very  prominent  feature 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Medieval  Church. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  term  used  to 
express  the  relation  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  to  the 
Divine  Essence,  being  analogous  to  the  term  Eternal  Genera- 
tion, which  is  applied  to  the  Second  Person.     See  Filioque, 

Processions  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  ancient 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  other  divinities,  as  also  in  the 
Jewish  worship.  They  were  introduced  in  the  4lh  c.  A.D.  into 
the  Catholic  Church,  where  their  character  is  threefold — of  sup- 
plication, as  on  the  Rogation  Days  (q.  v.) ;  of  atonement,  oa 
Good  Friday  ;  and  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  on  all  the  higher 
feasts.  In  Protestant  countries  they  are  generally  confined  10 
the  churches,  but  elsewhere  they  are  often  conducted  through 
the  streets,  the  procession  at  Munich  on  the  feast  of  Cor]:  us 
Christi  being  one  of  the  most  splendid  on  the  Continent.  At 
the  service  of  Solemn  Benediction,  during  the  singing  of  the 
Pange  Linguay  P.  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  are  made  round 
the  church  at  Easter,  Christmas,  on  the  feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  &c.  Minor  P.  are  those  of  the  Aspersion,  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  sei^-icc. 

Pro'cida,  the  Prochyta  of  the  Romans,  a  small  island  alxjut 
a  mile  from  the  W.  horn  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  midway  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  Ischia.  It  is  composed  of  puinii.~e- 
stone  and  lava,  and  consists  of  the  only  remaming  sides  of  two 
contiguous  craters,  forming  two  semicircular  bays.  It  is  3  miles 
long,  varies  much  in  width,  and  has  a  somewhat  flat  surface. 
Its  inhabitants  (13,800  in  1S74)  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  m 
cultivating  the  vine  and  other  fruits.  The  town,  at  the  N.E^ 
extremity,  has  a  good  harbour,  a  castle  perched  on  a  precipitous 
rock,  and  a  memorial  to  twelve  Procidans  who  were  executed 
during  the  reaction  of  1799,  erected  in  1863. 

Proclamation,  Boyal.  In  former  times  it  was  held  that 
a  P.  R.  under  the  Great  Seal  had  the  force  of  an  Act  of  PariLi- 
mcnt,  and  it  was  so  declared  by  statute  31  Hen.  VI IL  c  S. 
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This  was  repealed  in  the  following  reign.  The  doctrine  was, 
howoprer,  maintained  by  the  Stewart  kings  in  their  disputes  with 
their  parliaments.  It  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  royal  assent 
to  the  Act  I  WilL  and  Mary,  c.  2. 

Frodxis,  the  last  of  the  Neoplatonists,  was  born  at  Con« 
stantinoplc,  February  8,  412  A.D.,  passed  his  childhood  at 
Xanthus,  and  coming  whilst  still  a  youth  to  Alexandria,  learnt 
^ammar  from  Orion  and  rhetoric  and  law  from  Leonas.  With 
the  latter  he  revisited  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  on  his  return  to 
Egypt  abandoned  the  study  of  jurisprudence  for  that  of  mathe* 
matics  and  philosophy,  in  which  his  instructors  were  Hero  and 
Olympiodoras.  About  431  he  removed  to  Athens,  where 
Platarchus  and  Syrianus  initiated  him  in  the  Aristotelian  and 
Platonic  sjTstems,  and  where  by  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  had 
published  a  commentary  on  Plato's  Ttnueus^  with  other  treatises. 
On  Syrianus'  death,  P.  succeeded  to  his  chair,  and  lectured  with 
profit  to  himself  at  least,  till,  by  his  open  observance  of  pagan 
rites,  incurring  the  suspicions  of  the  Christian  government,  he 
was  forced  to  retire  for  a  year  to  Asia.  This  interval  he  em- 
ployed in  mastering  the  mysteries  of  the  East,  and  for  five  years 
ai'ter  his  return  to  Athens  he  laboured  at  a  compilation  of  the 
Chaldaean  oracles.  Thenceforth  P.  lived  more  circumspectly, 
veiling  his  esoteric  doctrines  from  the  vulgar,  though  secretly 
practising  a  rigid  asceticism,  and  holding  in  reverence  every  creed 
but  one,  the  Christian.  Worn  out  with  fastings,  he  died  April 
17,  485,  and  was  buried  near  Lycabettus.  In  his  philosophy  P. 
pushed  Plotinus'  mysticism  to  its  logical  absurdities,  teaching 
that  a  hierarchy  of  ideas,  with  a  ceaseless  generation  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete,  presented  the  perfect  pattern  of  a 
hierarchy  of  existence,  where  unity  incessantly  gave  birth  to 
individual  phenomena.  Plato's  maxim,  '  Know  thyself,'  he 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  self-knowledge  is  the  only  means 
towards  knowledge  of  any  kind,  and  must  be  obtained,  neither 
from  others  nor  by  personal  investigation,  but  by  illumination 
from  above,  from  Hermes  the  messenger  of  Zeus.  Faith  with 
him  was  paramount  to  science,  enabling  mankind  to  appreciate 
the  good,  that  is,  the  one ;  and  reason  was  faith's  expositor.  In 
his  interpretation  of  the  Orphic  poems  and  Chaldaean  oracles, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  revelation  of  heaven,  he  sought  less  to 
strike  out  novel  conceptions  of  his  own  than  to  elaborate  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  termed  '  the  philosopher  of  the 
understanding,'  and  of  Plato,  '  the  philosopher  of  reason/  at  the 
same  time  allegorising  the  latter's  every  word  and  actien.  There 
is  no  complete  edition  of  the  twenty-two  extant  works  of  P.,  the 
fullest,  by  Cousin  (6  vols.  Par.  1820-27),  containing  his  com- 
mentaries  on  Plato's  Parmenides  and  Alcibiades^  his  Decern 
Dubitatwnes  circa  Pravidentiam^  and  De  Mcdorum  Subsistentia, 
Ta)flor's  English  translation  (2  vols.  1820)  gives  his  commen- 
taries on  the  Timaus^  Alcibiades^  and  Theoiogia,  his  treatise  on 
the  first  book  of  Euclid,  InstUutio  Theologica^  and  five  of  his 
hynms.  See  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  (12  vols.  Hamb. 
'^2^53)  I  Brandis,  Geschichte  der  Eniwickelung  der  Griechischen 
Philosophie  (2  vols,  Berl.  1862-64);  and  I^wes,  History  of 
Philosophy  (2  vols.  Lond.  1867). 

PttxsOBlia,  a  division  of  the  order  Crocodilia,  including  all 
the  living  members  of  the  group,  and  named  from  the  form  of  the 
bodies  c?  the  vertebrae  or  joints  of  the  spme,  these  being  hollow, 
or  concave  in  front  and  convex  behind.  Extinct  crocodiles  had 
omphicaious  or  fish-like  vertebrae  (i<.,  hollow  at  either  extremity) 
or  opisthoccelous  vertebrae — the  opposite  of  the  procoelous. 

Procon'snl,  a  Roman  officer,  who,  though  not  consul  was 
invested  with  consular  powers  (imperium  et  jurisdictio)  except  in 
the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  first  P.  was  Q.  Publius 
Philo,  whose  imperium  was  prolonged  in  327  B.C.  in  the  second 
•^amnite  war  to  enable  him  to  follow  up  his  victories.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  usual  for  the  consuls,  on  the  expiry  of  their 
office  in  Rome,  to  be  despatched  to  conduct  a  war  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  or  to  car^  on  its  government.  A  year  was 
the  legal  period,  but  the  Senate  mi^t  extend  it.  Sometimes, 
AS  in  the  case  of  young  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  the  Spanish  war, 
a  nun  was  made  P.  who  had  not  been  consuL  This  was  very 
common  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic.  Later  still,  parts 
of  the  dioceses  established  by  Constantine  were  ruled  by  pro* 
consuls, 

Frooop,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Hussite  (q.  v.)  leaders. 
After  the  death  of  Ziska  in  1424,  part  of  his  followers,  naming 


themselves  the  '  Orphans,'  chose  as  their  leader  P.  the  Little, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  Taborites  (q.  v.)  followed  Andreas 
P.  the  Great,  or  The  Shaven  (Czech,  holy^  'bald,*),  so 
called  from  his  having  been  a  monk.  They  defeated  the  citizens 
of  Prague  in  1425  ;  the  Germans  at  Aussig  on  the  i6th  June 
1426 ;  in  March  of  1427  took  Mies,  and  drove  in  flight  from  that 
city  an  army  of  '  Crusaders,'  and  in  December  occupied  Kolin, 
From  1428  to  1430  they  ravaged  Moravia,  Hungary,  Silesia, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Lusatia,  Thuringia,  and  Franconia;  even 
during  the  negotiations  for  peace  at  Eger  in  the  spring  of 
1432,  they  led  forays  througn  Brandenburg  as  far  as  Berlin. 
Their  struggle  with  the  moderate  Calixtines  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  '  Compact  of  Prague  *  at  Basel  (30th  November 
1433)1  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  both  leaders  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Lipan  and  Hrzib,  near  Bohmisch-Brod  (30th 
May  1434). 

Proco'pins,  a  Byzantine  historian,  was  bom  at  Caesarea,  in 
Palestine,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  B.C.  Coming  early 
to  Constantinople,  he  became  secretary  to  Bclisarius  (527), 
whom  he  attended  on  his  campaign  against  the  Vandals  (534), 
and  in  the  Gothic  war  (535-40)  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Byzantine  navy  and  commissariat  After  his  return  to  Constan- 
tinople (541)  the  Emperor  Justinian  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
senator,  with  the  title  iliustris^  and  in  562  created  him  prefect 
of  the  city.  P.  died  about  the  year  565.  He  wrote  the  history 
of  Justinian's  wars,  in  eight  books,  with  strict  impartiality ;  next 
to  the  emperor's  glorification  described  his  splendid  buildings  in 
the  Ktismata ;  and  finally  retracted  all  his  praises  in  the  Anec* 
dota^  a  chronique  scandidettse  of  the  Byzantine  court,  whose 
authorship,  however,  has  been  questioned.  The  best  complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Dindorf  (3  vols.  Bonn,  1833-38).  See 
Dahn,  P,  von  Casarea  (Berl.  1865). 

Procrus'tes  (Gr. '  the  stretcher,'  ixom prokmd),  the  surname 
of  the  Attic  robber  Polypemon  or  Damastes,  who  forced  all 
travellers  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  lie  down  on  a  bed  of  torture, 
to  suit  whose  length  he  lengthened  their  bodies  by  racking,  or 
shortened  them  by  cutting  off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  himself 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment  by  Theseus.  Hence  '  the  bed 
of  P.'  is  a  term  figuratively  denoting  unfair  extension  or  abbre^ 
viation. 

Proc'ter,  Bryan  Waller,  better  known  as  « Barry  Corn- 
wall,' was  bom  either  in  Wiltshire  or  London,  November  21, 
1787.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  where  Byron  was  his  con- 
temporary, entered  the  office  of  a  solicitor  in  Wiltshire,  but 
returned  to  London  in  1807,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
gradually  becoming  intimate  with  Hunt,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Keats, 
&c  In  1 83 1  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  Gray's 
Inn.  He  held  for  some  time  the  post  of  Commissioner  of 
Lunacy,  but  resigned  it  in  1861.  Jerdan,  editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette^  says  in  his  bi<^raphy  that  P.'s  first  poems 
appeared  in  that  periodical.  He  pubhshed  Dramatic  Scenes  and 
other  Poems  in  1019.  This  volume  was  followed  by  Marcian 
Colonna  (1820) ;  A  Sicilian  Story  (1820) ;  Mirandola,  A  Tragedy 
(1821) ;  The  Flood  of  Thissaly  and  other  Poems  (1822) ;  Eng- 
lish Songs  and  other  Poems  (1832).  His  English  Softgs  and 
Smaller  Poems  appeared  in  1852.  P.  likewise  edited  Moxon's 
edition  of  Shakespeare  (1839-43),  and  an  edition  of  Ben  Jonson 
(1838).  He  wrote  a  pleasant  Memoir  of  Charles  Lamb  (1866) ; 
&  Life  of  Edmund /Tean  (iS^S) ;  Effigies  Poctica,  or  Portraits 
of  British  Poets  (1824) ;  and  Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose  (1851). 
He  died  in  London,  October  4,  1874.  P.  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Keats  and  Hunt,  and  did  much  to  revive  a  taste 
for  the  simple  beauty  of  the  earlier  English  poets.  His  lyrics 
were  equalled  among  his  contemporaries  only  by  those  of 
Moore  ;  and,  like  Moore's,  his  style  is  sometimes  aefective  in 
taste.  See  Bryan  Waller  P, :  an  Autobiographical  Fragment^ 
and  Biographical  Notes^  with  Personal  Sketches  of  Contemporaries ^ 
Unpublished  Lyrics^  and  Litters  of  Literary  Friends  (Lond. 
i877)**-Adelaide  Anne  P.,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  the 
'  golden -tressed  Adelaide  *  of  her  father's  poems,  was  bom  in  Lon« 
don,  October  30, 1825,  and  early  developed  a  poetical  taste  like  her 
father's.  Her  Legends  and  Lyrics  appeared  m  1858-61  (new  ed« 
with  preface  by  Charles  Dickens,  1806),  and  besides  contributing 
to  the  magazines,  she  wrote  some  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the 
Victoria  Regia.  Miss  P.,  who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
died  in  London,  February  2,  1864. 
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Proc'tor  is  the  name  given  to  the  practitioners  in  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  functions  of  a  P.  correspond  with 
those  of  an  attorney  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  Proctors  had 
privileges  which  were  abolished  by  recent  statute,  compensation 
being  given  to  them. 

Proc'tora,  at  each  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, are  two  masters  of  arts,  nominated  yearly  by  the  colleges 
in  rotation,  and  charged  with  the  censorship  of  the  morals  of  the 
undergraduates.  They  have  the  power  of  fining  students  whom 
they  find  smoking  in  the  public  streets,  or  walking  them  after 
dusk  without  their  academic  dress,  dining  in  taverns,  driving 
tandem,  or  otherwise  infringing  the  university  statutes.  Their 
authority,  as  that  of  their  deputies,  the  pro-proctors,  extends 
over  the  townspeople,  and  they  possess  official  votes  in  the 
election  to  several  professorships  and  other  offices.  Proctor  is 
also  the  title  of  the  deputies  returned  by  the  parochial  clergy  to 
Convocation  (q.  v.). 

Proc'urator-Fis'cal  is  in  Scotland  a  legal  officer  of  the 
crown.  He  superintends  precognitions  (see  Precognition), 
and  it  is  at  his  instance  that  criminal  proceedings  may  be  insti- 
tuted before  sheriffs  and  inferior  magistrates.  They  have  the 
functions  also  of  coroners  in  England.  Though  appointed  by 
the  sheriffs,  they  are  accountable  to  the  crown  counsel,  and  in 
cases  of  difficulty  it  is  their  duty  to  communicate  with  the  crown 
agent.  The  P.-F.  may  prosecute  for  the  public  interest,  on  the 
ground  of  a  private  complaint ;  but  when  he  believes  that  the 
complaint  is  made  rather  in  furtherance  of  private  than  of  public 
interest  he  should  decline  to  take  the  initiative.  To  obtain 
damage  for  prosecution  against  a  P.-F,,  malice  must  be  proved. 
Procurators-fiscal  are  now  paid  by  salary.  See  in  English  law 
under  Criminal,  Criminal  Procedure,  and  Prosecution, 
Criminal. 

Pro'cyon.    See  Racoon. 

Procyon,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Canis  Minor,  It  is  readily  found  from  its  proximity  to  Orion, 
which  it  follows  through  the  heavens.  It  forms  with  Sirius  and 
Betclgeuse  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle. 

Prodd.  a  light  crossbow  used  in  sporting,  especially  by  ladies, 
during  the  i6th  and  lyih  centuries.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported 
to  have  been  very  expert  in  shooting  deer  with  it.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  P.  was  sometimes  combined  with  the  petronel. 

Produc'ta,  a  well•kno^vn  genus  of  Brachiopodous  shells, 
forming  the  type  of  the  family  ProducMe,  In  this  group, 
which  includes  only  fossil  forms,  the  shell  was  free,  or  was 
attached  to  rocks  directly,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a 
stalk.  No  'carriage-spring  apparatus*  existed  for  the  support 
of  the  arms.  The  genus  P.  itself  first  occurs  in  a  fossil  condi- 
tion in  the  Devonian  period,  and  ranges  through  the  Carboni- 
ferous to  the  Permian  rocks.  It  is  thus  exclusively  Palaeozoic  in 
its  distribution.  P.  Cora  of  the  Carboniferous  is  a  typical 
example.  The  shell  is  lonor^  crosswise,  and  may  have  ear-like 
processes.  The  hinge-line  is  straight,  and  the  ventral  valve  is 
convex.     The  shell  surface  is  marked  with  prominent  lines. 

Profeas'or,  a  title  among  the  Romans  borne  by  public  teachers 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  at  the  medieval  universities  was  almost 
synonymous  with  Doctor  and  Mn^isfer.  Gradually,  however,  as 
the  taking  of  a  degree  ceased  to  entail  the  duly  of  instruction, 
there  arose  a  regidar  body  of  lecturers  in  the  various  faculties, 
to  whom  the  name  Professors  was  distinctly  applied.  In  the 
Scotch,  Continental,  and  American  universities  the  education  of 
the  students  is  almost  wholly  intrusted  to  the  professors,  their 
lectures  being  the  only  recognised  channels  of  instruction  ;  but 
in  the  English  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  (q.  v.)  the 
professorial  functions  have  gradually  been  usurped  by  collei^e 
and  private  tutors,  and  a  student  can  at  present  obtain  his  degree 
without  having  attended  a  single  P.'s  lecture.  The  tendency, 
however,  of  recent  legislation  has  been  to  increase  the  activity 
of  the  professoriate,  and  to  establish  new  chairs  of  languages, 
science,  &c     Sec  Universities. 

Pro'flle  (Fr.  projii,  Ital.  frojilo,  from  Lat.  Jilutri,  *  a  thread  *) 
denotes  generally  a  view  of  the  perpendicular  section  of  a  body. 
In  architecture,  it  is  the  contour  of  the  different  parts  of  an  ele- 
vation ;  in  fortification,  the  vertical  cross  section  of  a  work  ;  in 
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painting,  an  outline  drawing  of  the  side  of  the  face.     See 
Silhouette. 

Prog^o'sis  is  the  term  employed  in  medicine  to  indicate  the 
opinion  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  regarding  the  probable  ter- 
mination of  a  disease.  In  forming  a  P.  the  physician  takes  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  adso  numerous  modi- 
fying circumstances,  such  as  age,  sex,  mode  of  life,  previous 
state  of  health,  &c.  Some  diseases  and  injuries  are  necessarily 
fatal ;  and  a  tolerably  accurate  P.  regarding  the  duration  of  life 
may  be  made ;  but  many  diseases  terminate  fatally  through 
complication,  and  on  account  of  unfavourable  circumstances.  Iq 
such  cases  the  difficulties  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  P.  arc 
greatly  increased. 

Progres'sion,  in  mathematics,  is  the  name  given  to  certain 
algebraic  series,  whose  succeeding  terms  are  related  in  a  particular 
manner  to  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  arithmetical  P.,  the  differ- 
ence between  any  two  contiguous  terms  in  a  given  scries  is  con- 
slant  for  that  series ;  in  the  geometrical  P.  their  quotient  is 
constant ;  in  the  harmonical  P. ,  the  reciprocals  of  the  terms  form 
an  arithmetical  P. 

Progression,  in  music,,  is  a  succession  of  notes  in  the  same 
key,  forming  a  melodious  sequence.  Harmonic  P.  is  the  move- 
ment of  one  chord  to  another.  The  P.  is  direct  when  the 
parts  rise  or  fall  together,  contrary  when  they  move  in  differ- 
ent directions,  oblique  when  one  part  repeats  the  same  note  whde 
the  other  varies. 

Prog'ress  of  Titles,  in  Scotch  law,  means  a  chain  of  title- 
deeds  to  heritable  (real)  estate  sufficient  to  constitute  a  valid 
feudal  title.  In  case  of  a  sale,  the  seller  is  bound,  unless  there 
is  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  to  give  the  purchaser  a  sufficient 
P.  of  T.  ;  but  as  difference  of  opinion  sometimes  arises  as  to 
what  are  sufficient,  an  intending  purchaser  will  do  well  to  satisfy 
himself  regarding  titles  before  making  an  offer 

Prohibi'tion,  in  English  law,  is  a  writ  from  a  superior  court 
of  law  to  prohibit  an  inferior  court  from  further  procedure  in  a 
cause.  In  Scotch  law  the  word  denotes  a  clause  in  a  deed  of 
entail  restricting  the  power  of  the  heir  of  entaiL 

Projec'tiles,  The  Motion  of,  is  a  study  of  growing  im- 
portance in  modem  warfare.  Though  ordinarily  limited  to  the 
case  of  a  projection  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal  direction,  the 
theory  includes  all  cases  of  falling  bodies.  We  shall  consider 
tliose  simpler  cases  first  in  which  there  is  only  vertical  motion. 
When  a  mass  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  experiment 
shows  that  if  left  to  itself  it  will  inevitably  fall  down  in  virtue  of 
the  attraction  which  exists  between  it  and  the  earth.  Though 
this  attraction  diminishes  as  the  distance  increases  in  accordance 
with  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  yet,  for  the  comparatively 
small  variations  of  distance  which  are  considcretl  in  studying 
projectiles,  the  variation  in  the  force  of  attraction  is  inconceivably 
small,  and  is  fairly  negligible  in  discussing  the  motion.  We 
may  therefore  regard  the  force  with  which  a  body  of  given  mass 
is  pulled  downwards  towards  the  earth  as  constant  for  that  body, 
and  this  force  we  conveniently  call  the  iveishtoi  the  body.  Con- 
sequently the  body  suffers  a  constant  acceleration ;  and  the 
product  of  the  mass  into  the  acceleration  is  the  measure  of  the 
V  eight.  It  was  established  by  Galileo  that  every  body  suffered 
the  same  acceleration  ;  and  hence  the  weight  of  a  body  at  any 
one  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  directly  proportional  to  its 
mass.  Subsequent  experiments  have  shown,  however,  that  the 
acceleration  varies  from  place  to  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  so 
that  the  weight  of  a  body  is  a  function  of  the  latitude.  Let  /■ 
then  represent  the  acceleration  produced  in  one  second  upon  a 
falling  body  under  the  action  of  its  own  weight.  Then  ff^zzjf^^ 
where  Jl^is  the  weii^ht  and  J/ the  mass.  Suppose  the  body  to 
fall  from  rest,  then  its  velocity  at  the  end  ot  /  seconds  is  ^  /  ; 
and  the  space  described,  l)eing  the  product  of  iht  ar'era^e  velociy 
and  the  time,  is  j  =  ^  ^  /'.  If  the  body  has  a  velocity  K  to 
begin  with,  its  velocity  at  lime  /  becomes  z/  =  K  +  ^  /.  The 
averaire  velocity  isi(K+i')  =  ^'+i^//  and  hence  the  space 
described  is  s  =  V/  +  ^  g  t^.  If  the  body  is  projected  ufwarSs 
with  velocity  F,  the  acceleration  acts  against  the  motion  so  as  to 
diminish  it.  In  this  case  the  velocity  at  time  /  ist;  =  ^^i  fi 
and  the  space  described  is  j  =  Vt  -  4  ^  ^.  As  time  goes  on,  v 
diminishes  uniformly  until,  when  F  =  ^  /,  it  is  zero.  The  space 
described  is  then  J=^/^-J//'  =  Jf/';or,  in  words,  any 
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bodj  projected  upwards  with  a  given  Telocity  ascends  to  that 
height  from  which,  if  it  were  allowed  to  fall,  it  would  reach  the 
etith  with  a  velocity  eqnal  to  the  velocity  of  projection.  Again, 
since  »-  J^=±  gt  and  J  (»  +  K)  /  =  /,  we  have  at  once 

orv^=  r'  +  ^r,  a  formula  expressing  the  space  described  in 
terms  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities.  These  equations 
afford  the  means  of  working  any  given  problem  on  falling 
bodies  as  long  as  there  is  simply  vertical  motion.  ^Jhe  problem 
is  considerably  more  complicated  when  the  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectile has  a  horizontal  component  as  well  as  a  vertical.  It  may 
be  generally  expressed  thus.  What  is  the  path  of  a  body,  pro- 
jected in  any  airection,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  constant 
force  acting  in  one  direction?  In  the  case  of  a  projectile,  the 
foice  is  iu  own  weight  and  acts  downwards.  There  is  no 
borixontal  force,  and  therefore  no  horizontal  acceleration.     Let 

AB  represent  the  horizontal 
so  that  there  is  acceleration 
only  perpendicular  to  AB.  Let 
a  boay  be  projected  from  A  in 
the  direction  A/,  with  a  velo- 
city K  Let  Ap  be  the  space 
described  in  time  /  if  there 
were  no  acceleration,  f>.,  Ap  as 
Vt,  The  body,  however,  under 
the  action  of  a  constant  vertical 
force,  will  evidently  be  at  P, 
where  pV  is  perpendicular  to 
AB,  and  is  clearly  the  distance 
through  which  the  bodv  would 
fall  from  rest  during  the  same 
interval  of  time  /.  Hence  p9 
=  \i(^.    But  Ap  is  the  tangent  at  the  point  A  to  the  curve 

AP,  and,  combining  the  two  last  equations,  pV  =  i-^jA/'.or 

/P  is  proportional  to  the  square 'of  A/— a  property  of  the 

•  common  parabola.     Hence  the  path  described  by  a  projectile  is 

in  general  a  parabola,  provided  that  there  is  no  force  acting  but 

'  that  due  to  gravitation.    Practically  this  latter  condition  does 

not  exist,  since  the  air  offers  to  the  motion  of  the  projectile  a 

resistance  which  is  a  function  of  the  velocity.     For  moderate 

.  velocities  the  resistance  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 

square  of  the  velocity ;  but  for  the  high  velocities  obtainable  by 

oar  modem  ordnance,  a  much  more  complex  relation  holds, 

which  can  be  expressed  only  by  an  empirical  formula  estab- 

hslied  by  experiment.     For  details  of  experiments  made  at 

Woolwich,  see  Bashforth*s  Motion  of  P. 

I  Projec'tion  of  a  given  figure  with  reference  to  a  given  point 
'  is  ilie  section  by  any  plane  of  the  pyramid  or  cone  formed  by 
I  drawing  right  lines  from  every  point  in  the  figure  to  the  given 
point  as  vertex.  It  thus  appears  that  any  one  conic  section  may 
be  regarded  as  the  P.  of  another.  The  plane  in  which  the  cone 
is  cut  is  called  the  plane  of  P.  ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  P.  on 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  original  plane  is  a  figure  exactly  similar 
to  the  original  figure.  Since  the  section  of  a  plane  with  another 
plane  is  always  a  straight  line,  a  right  line  will  always  be  pro- 
jected into  a  right  line.  Further,  from  the  construction  it  is 
■  evident  that  to  any  point  in  the  one  figure  there  will  correspond 
a  point  in  the  other.  Further,  the  original  figure  is  a  P.  ot  one 
of^its  own  projections ;  and  if  it  is  possible  in  any  way  to  reason 
from  the  known  properties  of  the  figure  to  corresponding  pro- 
perties of  its  projections,  it  is  equally  possible  to  deduce  the 
properties  of  the  fi^re  from  any  particular  P.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  real  power  of  projections  as  an  analytical  method  lies. 
Ttins,  from  any  known  geometric  property  of  a  circle,  we  may 
pass  by  P.  to  a  general  theorem  which  holds  for  all  conies.  We 
thus  reason  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  general  theorem ; 
whereas^  in  ordinary  algebraic  analysis,  the  former  is  inferred  as 
a  particular  case  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  seen  that  to  every 
point  and  line  in  one  figure  there  corresponds  a  point  and  line 
m  the  other  ;  but  this  corresponding  point  or  line  may  in  cer- 
tain cases  become  imaginary.  As  a  familiar  instance  we  may 
mention  the  hyperbola,  whose  points  of  intersection  with  certain 
right  lines  through  the  centre  are  wholly  imaginary,  and  yet  they 
correspond  to  roJ  points  on  an  elliptic  or  circular  P.  Now  the 
I  method  of  projections  recognises  these,  and  by  the  prineipU  of 
€*mmuUy^  as  it  is  termed,  auerts  the  properties  of  a  figure  in 


which  certain  points  and  lines  are  real  to  be  true  even  when  some 
of  these  become  imaginary.  If  the  vertex  of  the  cone  of  P.  is 
removed  to  an  infinite  distance,  the  projections  of  the  figure  are 
sections  of  a  cylinder ;  and  the  section  made  by  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  called  the  orthogonal  P.  of 
the  figure.  It  may  also  be  defined  as  the  locus  of  the  points 
where  perpendiculars  upon  a  given  plane  from  every  point  of  a 
given  ngure  meet  that  plane.  Any  ellipse  may  be  orthogonally 
projected  into  a  circle ;  and  the  orthogonal  P.  of  a  sphere  is 
always  a  circle. 

Prolap'sos  A'ni  consists  in  an  inversion  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum,  the  protrusion  being  in  the  form  of  a  ring  of  red, 
tumid  membrane.  In  slight  cases,  the  protrusion  consists  of  the 
mucous  membrane  only,  but  in  more  formidable  cases  the  whole 
bowel  sometimes  protrudes  for  several  inches.  The  causes  of 
P.  A.  are  constitutional  and  local.  In  cachectic  children  any 
intestinal  irritation  may  cause  P.  A.,  and  even  among  healthy 
persons  it  may  depend  on  any  cause  of  straining,  as  stone,  stric- 
ture, or  enlarged  prostate.  In  the  treatment  of  P.  A.  the  first 
thing  is  to  ascertam  and  remove  the  cause,  and  the  P.,  if  mode- 
rate, will  soon  disappear  with  a  little  attention.  The  protruded 
parts  should  be  carefully  returned  with  a  little  pressure ;  and, 
should  any  difficulty  be  experienced,  the  operation  will  be  faci- 
litated by  smearing  the  parts  with  a  little  oil  or  grease.  The 
recumbent  position  should  be  maintained  for  a  few  hours,  and 
the  parts  supported  by  a  X'^^indage.  When  the  protrusion  is 
very  large  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  pencilled  over  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  smeared  with  nitric  acid.  In  very  severe 
cases  an  operation  similar  to  that  for  piles  must  be  performed, 
portions  ot  the  inverted  gut  being  tied  at  opposite  parts  of  the 
circumference  of  the  bowel,  so  that  the  intestine  may  be  kept  in 
position  by  the  resulting  cicatrisation. 

^^  « 

Frolap'siia  TT'tori,  Froeiden'tia,  or  Decen'sus  Uteri, 
consists  essentially  in  a  depression  of  the  womb  below  the 
natural  level  in  the  pelvis,  ana  is  popularly  known  as  'falling  down 
of  the  womb,'  or '  bearing  down.'  P.  U.  occurs  most  frequently 
in  females  beyond  the  middle  age  who  have  borne  children  ;  but 
it  happens  frequently  to  women  after  their  first  confinement,  and 
disappears  after  the  second  altogether,  owing  to  the  greater  care 
displayed  during  convalescence.  Cases,  however,  are  not  un- 
common among  those  who  have  never  borne  children,  even  in 
maids,  and  in  diildren  of  tender  years.  The  prolapsus  is  termed 
imperfect  when  there  is  no  external  protrusion,  vjl^  perfect  when 
the  womb  is  protruded  externally.  The  immediate  causes  are — 
I.  Relaxation  of  the  broad  and  round  ligaments  above ;  2.  a 
want  of  due  tone  in  the  vagina  below.  By  the  first  the  uterus  is 
permitted  to  fall ;  and,  by  ue  second,  the  uterus  is  allowed  to  be 
received  into  the  cavity.  The  relaxed  condition  of  the  vagina  is 
probably  the  chief  cause,  and  the  descent  will  be  accelerated  by 
any  condition  causing  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  womb,  such  as 
conc[estion,  hypertrophy,  fibrous  growths,  &c.  The  symptoms  of 
P.  U.  are  principally  mechanical,  arising  from  pressure  upon  other 
organs,  from  their  being  involved  in  the  displacement,  or  from  the 
sympathies  of  other  oi^ans  with  the  uterus.  The  earliest  symp- 
toms are  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  pelvis,  of  weight  and  bearing 
down,  dragging  from  the  loins  and  umbilicus,  and  pain  in  the 
back  extending  to  the  groins.  These  symptoms  are  aggravated 
by  standing  or  walking,  and  are  most  severe  in  the  evening. 

Treatment, — The  preventive  treatment  of  P.  U.  consists  in 
causing  the  patient  to  maintain  a  recumbent  position  when  suf- 
fering from  any  form  of  uterine  disease  in  which  there  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ,  and  while  under  treatment  for  the  same.  A 
relaxed  condition  of  the  vagina  may  be  treated  by  the  application 
of  cold,  and  the  injection  of  astringents ;  or  the  insertion  of 
astringent  suppositories ;  but  such  agents  should  be  applied  with 
caution,  as  they  would  do  harm  when  there  is  any  degree  of 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  vagina  or  uterus.  The  im- 
provement of  the  general  health  will  often  have  a  remarkable 
influence  upon  the  P.  U.  in  the  first  stage.  When  the  prolapsus 
is  complete,  the  part  should  be  reduced  and  retained  in  its 
proper  position  by  a  pessary.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment,  in  cases  of  extreme  P.  U.,  is  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position  with  the  uterus  completely  reduced.  If  this  can  be  in- 
sisted on  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  patient  will  be  restored 
to  fair  comfort  and  a  certain  amount  of  activity  by  the  use  of  the 
pessary. 
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Prol^tCkires  has  been  commonly  adopted  in  European  lite- 
rature from  the  French  as  a  term  of  designation  for  the  poorest 
labouring  class.  It  is  not  so  low  as  the  'residuum/ rendered 
famous  by  Mr.  Bright  in  1866,  but  it  still  retains  much  of  the 
early  Roman  meaning — *a  citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  who,  from 
his  poverty,  was  useful  to  the  state  only  by  producing  children ' 
(proUs\ 

Prome,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in 
British  Burmah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawaddy,  175  miles  N. 
of  Rangoon  ;  pop.  (1872)  25,631.  It  was  captured  in  the  first 
Burmese  war  of  1825,  and  permanently  annexed  after  the  second 
war  in  1852.  P.  has  considerable  commercial  importance,  as 
the  highest  station  in  British  territory  of  the  steamboat  traffic  on 
the  Irawaddy,  and  the  frontier  town  towards  Independent  Bur- 
mah. In  1877  a  state  railway  was  opened  from  Rangoon  to  P. 
— The  district  of  P.,  which  lies  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  has 
an  area  of  2887  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1872)  of  274,872. 

Proxne'thdtUB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  son  of  the  Titan 
lapetus  by  Clymene,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Menoetius,  and 
Epimetheus.  According  to  Hesiod,  the  gods  and  men  were 
disputing  at  Mecone  regarding  the  parts  of  animals  which 
should  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  P.  divided  a  bull  into  two  parts, 
the  flesh  and  entrails  in  the  skin  for  one,  the  bones  covered 
with  fat  for  the  other.  Jupiter,  being  asked  to  choose  a  portion 
for  sacrifice,  selected  the  latter,  and,  enraged  at  the  success  of 
the  artifice,  withheld  fire  from  mortals.  P.  then  stole  fire  from 
heaven  in  a  tube.  For  this  theft  P.  was  fastened  to  a  pillar,  an 
eagle  every  day  feeding  upon  his  liver,  which  every  night  grew 
again.  At  length  Hercules  killed  the  eagle,  and  freed  the 
prisoner.  This  myth  underwent  many  changes  in  the  hands  of 
the  poets.  In  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  P.  is  represented  as  the 
great  benefactor  of  men,  the  teacher  of  all  the  arts,  as  well  as 
the  fire-bringer.  But  in  this  he  has  disobeyed  2^us,  and  hence 
his  terrible  punishment  on  Caucasus,  which  he  sublimely,  but 
from  the  Greek  point  of  view  rebelliously  endures,  refusing  firmly 
to  divulge  the  secret  on  which  Zeus*s  safety  depends.  The  Pro- 
metheus Unbound  of  Shelley  deals  with  the  phase  of  the  myth 
supposed  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  last  play  of  the 
iEschlyean  trilogy,  but  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  iEschy- 
lus.  In  the  latter,  2^us  and  his  victim  are  reconciled ;  but 
Shelley  *  was  averse  from  a  catastrophe  so  feeble  as  that  of 
reconciling  the  champion  with  the  oppressor  of  mankind,'  and 
he  sets  before  us  a  Zeus-defying  hero  who  survives  the  fall  of  the 
deity  dragged  into  *  the  abyss  *  by  the  awful  shape  of  Demo- 
gorgon,  and  who  is  liberated  by  Hermes  from  his  rocky  prison 
on  Caucasus  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  Powers  of  Earth.  See 
the  learned  disquisitions  of  Welcker  in  his  yEschylische  Trilogie 
Prometheus  (Darmstadt,  1824),  and  Professor.  Blackie's  essay  in 
the  Hora  Helleiiicce, 

Prom'iBe.    See  Offer  and  Promise. 

Prom'issory  Note.*    See  Bill. 

Promo'tioii  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  the  British  army, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Purchase  System  (q.  v.)  in  187 1,  P. 
has  been  by  *  seniority  tempered  by  selection.*  First  commis- 
sions are  given  (i)  to  successful  candidates  at  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners'  open  examinations,  whose  ages  must'range  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  ;  (2)  to  university  students  or  lieutenants  in 
the  militia,  aged  seventeen  to  twenty-two,  who  have  passed 
certain  examinations ;  (3)  to  non-commissioned  officers  aged 
seventeen  to  thirty  specially  recommended ;  and  (4)  to  Queen's 
and  Indian  cadets  and  pages  of  honour.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  enter  the  army  from  the  first  class.  On  receiving  com- 
missions as  sub-lieutenants  they  are  sent  to  the  Military  College 
at  Sandhurst  (or  to  their  regiments  if  in  India),  and  at  the  end 
of  a  course  of  military  instruction  and  the  passing  of  an  examina- 
tion are  eligible  to  be  promoted  as  lieutenants.  Before  P.  to  a 
captaincy  at  least  two  years'  service  as  lieutenant  is  required, 
the  usual  period  being  from  eight  to  eleven  years.  Regimental 
vacancies,  as  a  rule,  are  filled  up  by  P.  from  the  regiment  if 
they  occur  by  death,  the  step  being  given  to  the  senior  officer 
of  the  next  grade,  and  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Commander-in-Chief  if  they 
occur  otherwise.  To  qualify  for  a  captaincy  the  passing  of  an 
cxammation  in  regimental  duties,  drill,  militaiy  law,  tactics, 
fortification,  &c.,  is  required,  and  in  the  case  of  a  majority  an 
2JO 


examination  in  subjects  connected  with  the  command  of  a  le^. 
ment,  or  of  a  small  mixed  force  in  the  field.     The  appointment 
of  major  is  for  five  years,  but  is  renewable.     A  brevet-majority 
is  obtained  by  seniority  in  the  army,  or  granted  for  distinguished 
services.      Regimental  P.  ceases  with  the  rank  of  Ueutenant- 
colonel.     A  lieutenant- colonel  becomes  colonel  by  brevet  after 
holding  the  command  of  a  regiment,  or  a  similar  staff  appoint- 
ment, for  five  years,  or  after  eight  years  under  certain  conditions, 
or  on  appointment  as   aide-de-camp  to  the   Queen.     P.  of 
colonels  to  the  rank  of  general  officers  is  by  seniority  regulated 
by  fixed  establishment,  except  in  cases  of  P.  for  distinguished 
services.      Field-marshals   are   appointed  at   the  will  of  the 
sovereign  without  reference  to  seniority.     In  the  artillery  and 
engineers  first  appointments   are  granted  through  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  entrance  to  which  is  obtained 
by  open  competitive  examinations.     After  a  three  years'  pro- 
fessional course  commissions  are  granted  according  to  standing 
on  the  examination  lists.     The  engineers  go  through  a  further 
course  of  instruction  at  Chatham.     P.  thenr  follows  purely  by 
seniority.     Brevet  promotions  are  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  service.    There  is  a  separate  establishment 
of  general  officers  for  the  artillery  and  engineers. 

The  P.  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army  and  of  petty 
officers  in  the  navy  is  by  selection.  For  officers  in  the  navy  the 
rule  is  P.  up  to  the  rank  of  captaincy  by  selection  and  beyond  it 
by  seniority. 

The  retirement  of  officers  in  the  army  is  now  regulated  by  the 
army  warrant  of  1877  which  is  calculated  to  ensure  a  more 
rapid  flow  of  P. 

In  countries  where  military  service  is  compulsory,  and  which 
lack  the  large  middle  class  which  characterises  Great  Britain,  it 
is  a  natural  consequence  that  P.  from  the  ranks  should  be  more 
extensive.  In  the  French  army  many  officers  still  rise  from  the 
ranks,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  days  of  the  first 
revolution  and  the  wars  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Cadets  are 
educated  for  the  line  at  St.  Cyr,  and  for  the  artillery  and 
engineers  at  the  Polytechnique.  Below  the  rank  of  captain  two- 
tliirds  are  promoted  by  seniority  and  one- third  by  selection, 
while  promotions  to  majorities  are  half  by  seniority  and  half  by 
selection,  and  above  the  rank  of  major  by  selection  in  all  cases. 
Before  P.  to  a  higher  step  the  minimum  periods  of  service  are 
two  years  as  second  Heutenant,  two  as  lieutenant,  four  as 
captain,  three  as  major,  and  two  as  lieutenant-coloneL  To 
facilitate  P.  various  ages  of  retirement  have  been  fixed,  varying 
from  fifty-two  in  the  case  of  a  lieutenant,  to  sixty-five  for  a 
lieutenant-colonel. 

P.  from  the  ranks  is  rare  in  the  German  army.  First  appoint- 
ments are  obtained  by  cadets  from  schools  on  the  nomination  of 
the  crown,  or  by  avantageurs  on  the  nomination  of  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  Avantageurs  enter  the  army  as  candidates  for 
the  rank  of  officer,  and  uter  six  months*  service  as  privates,  and 
the  passing  of  an  examination,  receive  the  rank  ot  sword-knot 
ensign.  After  six  months'  fiirther  service  they  are  sent  \o  a 
military  school  for  ten  months,  and  after  passing  an  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  that  time  are  eligible  for  regular  commissions. 
P.  is  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  but  is  mainly  by  seniority  in  the 
regiment  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  above  that  rank  by  seniority 
throughout  the  branch,  or  oy  selection.  Great  care  is  bestowed 
in  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  general  staff. 

In  the  Austrian  army  a  considerable  number  of  cadets  art 
taken  from  the  ranks,  but  all  officers  have  to  pass  severe  test^ 

In  Pussia  the  officers  are  largely  drawn  from  the  nobility, 
but  in  the  line  there  is  a  good  deal  of  P.  from  the  ranks. 

Pronghom,  or  Prong-buck  {Antilocapra  Amtrkann),  .ilsa 

termed  flie  Cabrit,  a  species  of  Antelope,  differing  from  ordinary 
antelopes,  first,  in  having  no  accessoiy  hoof,  lachrymal  sinuses, 
and  ingunial  pores ;  second,  in  the  horns  of  the  male  having 
snags  or  branches  in  front ;  and,  third,  in  the  shtcUh  of  the  horn 
being  annually  cast  or  shed  and  reproduced.  The  female  is  horn* 
less.  The  P.  is  gregarious,  and  is  common  in  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Missouri  districts.    It  attains  the  size  of  a  roedcer. 

Pro'noun  literally  means  a  word  used  instead  of  a  nono,  and 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  term  commonly  given.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  parts  of  speech,  the  name  inadequately  describes 
the  various  functions  of  the  P.,  which  is  not  always  a  substitute 
for  a  mere  noun ;  e,g,^  it  may  stand  for  an  infinitire  or  a  clause ; 
the  definition  would  therefore  require  to  be  extended  at  least  to 
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whatever  is  the  gnxnmatical  equivalent  of  a  nonn«  But  even  this 
is  not  satisfactory.  Interrogative  pronouns  representing  some- 
thing yet  unknown  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  used  '  instead '  of 
that  nnlaiown.  If  we  consider  the  most  prominent  class  of 
pronouns,  viz.,  the  personal,  we  shall  perhaps  find  in  a  considera- 
tion of  their  exact  lorce  the  ground  of  an  acceptable  definition. 
Take  the  sentence,  *  I  am  weary.'  Here  the  P. '  I.'  unquestion- 
ably stands  instead  of  the  name  of  the  speaker ;  but  it  does  more 
than  that.  It  signifies  that  the  person  referred  to  is  in  the  act  of 
spfokmgf  a  fact  not  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  name  of  the 
person.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Findlater  in  his  admirable  treatise 
on  English  grammar  in  Chambers*s  Information  for  the  People^ 
regards  pronouns  as  'symbols  or  highly  generalised  marks, 
applied  to  objects  to  signify  not  any  inherent  attribute,  but 
merely  thdr  relation  to  the  act  of  speaking; '  and  therefore 
proposes  to  call  them  *  relational  names,*  It  seems  to  us  that 
no  better  definition  could  be  given. 

The  division  or  classification  of  pronouns  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  unprofitable  ingenuity,  and  sometimes  of  absolute  non- 
sense. Their  division  into  '  Substantive '  and  *  Adjective '  is  a 
mischievous  error.  What  are  supposed  to  be  '  adjective '  pro- 
nouns are  not  pronouns  at  all,  simply  '  adjectives,'  and  should 
always  be  parsed  as  such.  A  Jess  objectionable  division  is  that 
into  'Personal' and  *  Relative,' but  even  this  is  not  precise  or 
exhaustive,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  substitute  a  better  dassi- 
ftcition.  Grammarians  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  are  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  in  English.  These  are  usually  said  to  be  (i) 
*!,'  with  the  plural  form  *we;'  (2)  »thou,'  with  the  plural 
forms  'ye*  ana  'you;*  and  (3)  'he,*  she,*  *  it,' with  the  plural 
form  '  they.'  About  the  first  and  second  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
they  can  stand  only  for  persons.  But  the  so-called  third  person 
does  not  invariably  do  so.  The  neuter  '  it '  represents  either  an 
inanimate  object  or  a  creature  to  which  personality  is  not  assigned. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  '  neuter,'  or  '  impersonal '  P. 
Dr.  Latham,  Mr.  C  P.  Mason,  and  Professor  Bain  prefer  to  regard 
*he/  'she,'  and  'it'  as  'demonstrative'  pronouns,  because 
they/orn/  at  the  subjects  of  discourse  between  two  parties,  Pro- 
fessor Bain  remarking  that '  in  assigning  the  class  of  "  he  "  and 
"she,"  though  their  reference  is  to  persons,  the  demonstrative 
function  must  be  held  to  be  the  overruling  consideration ;  the 
use  of  different  words  to  point  to  individuals  possessing  the 
attribute  of  sex  is  an  entirely  subordinate  convenience.'  The 
*  relative '  pronouns  in  English  are  '  who,'  '  which,'  and  '  that.' 
Mr.  Mason  admits  that  the  term  is  '  bad,'  because  it  is  '  insuffi- 
cient' He  says  that  the  personal  pronouns  are  also  'relative;' 
iV,  that  they  relate  or  refer  to  some  antecedent  substantive,  but 
pleads  in  defence  of  the  term  that  '  who,'  '  which,'  and  '  that ' 
are  *  relative'  in  a  peculiar  sense,  i.e.,  that  they  have  a  'gram- 
matically connective  force,'  since  they  can  '  attach  subordinate 
adjective  clauses  to  some  word  in  the  principal  sentence.'  In 
regard  to  the  use  of  '  who '  and  '  that '  there  is  considerable 
carelessness  exhibited  by  speakers  and  writers.  '  That '  should 
always  be  used  when  the  clause  which  it  introduces  is  restrictive. 
If  tliis  be  not  done,  ambiguity  arises  ;  e.g,,  the  sentence  :  '  It  is 
requested  that  all  members  of  Council,  who  are  also  members  of 
the  Lands  Committee  will  assemble  in  the  Council-room,'  might 
tnean  that  all  the  members  of  Council  are  members  of  the  Lands 
Committee,  while  the  true  meaning  expressed  by  the  use  of 
'  that '  is  that  such  members  of  the  Council  as  are  members  of 
the  Land  Committee  will  assemble,  && 

The  interrogative  pronouns  'who,'  'which,'  and  'what,'  used 
to  ask  questions,  are  in  a  sense  'relative,'  but  here  too  it  may  be 
iir:;ed  that  their  special  function  warrants  their  distinctive  name. 
1'hc  second  and  third  may  be  viewed  as  adjectives,  as  also  the  first 
ul.en  in  thepossessive  case.  Indefinite  pronouns  form  a  doubt- 
ful class.  These  are  variously  enumerated.  Mason  nves '  one,' 
'aoght,'  'any,'  '  other,'  and  '  some.'  Most,  if  not  all  of  these, 
can  be  properly  parsed  as  adjectives.  The  first  only  has  a  fair 
claim  to  be  considered  a  P.  When  used  as  follows,  '  one  may 
he  allowed  to  say,'  it  is  derived  from  the  French  on  (a  corruption 
of  Old  Fr.  kom,  Lat.  homo\  and  means  any  person  whatever. 
The  so-called  '  possessive  pronouns '  are  rather  adjectives  formed 
from  pronouns  than  pronouns  thenoselves. 

The  P.  expresses  the  most  abstract  relation  in  language,  and  has 
been  called  '  the  highest  effort,  apparently,  of  mairs  generalising 
powers.'  Yet  in  its  origin  the  P.  was  by  no  means  an  impal- 
pable abstraction.  The  study  of  comparative  grammar  leads  to  the 
coQchmon  that  pronouns  were  originally  demonstrative  particles 
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marking  relations  of  place,  and  in  this  form  were  among  the 
earliest  elements  of  language. 

See  Mason's  English  6rtfwxr;/zr  (Lond.i874);Findlater*streatise 
on  'Grammar'  in  Chamhers^s  Information  for  the  Peop/e;Vrofessor 
Bain's  Companion  to  the  Higher  English  Grammar  [Lond,  1874). 

Proof.    See  Evidence. 

Proof,  in  engraving,  is  an  early  impression  from  an  engraved 
copper  or  steel  plate,  and  when  it  is  taken  on  thin  paper,  of  a 
pale  buff  colour,  prepared  from  bamboo  stalks,  and  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  it  is  called  an  India-P,  In  printing,  the 
first  impression  is  called  a  first-P, ;  after  correction,  the  second 
is  termed  a  clean-P,;  then  follows  a  revise;  and  finally  a  press- P, 

Proof  of  Pirearms.  With  a  view  to  the  public  security, 
the  proving  of  all  barrels  for  small  arms  is  rendered  compulsory 
either  at  the  proof-house  of  London  or  Birmingham.  The  proof 
consists  in  finng  them  with  heavier  charges  than  they  are  made 
for.  Rifle  barrels  are  proved  twice — 1st,  after  boring,  with 
three  times  the  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder,  and  a  heavy 
bullet,  and  2d,  after  rifling,  with  the  lock  attached,  the  charge 
being  reduced  one-third.  When  the  rifle  is  quite  complete  it 
is  again  tested  with  its  proper  charge.  Ordnance  is  submitted 
to  a  very  searching  proof  by  firing  very  heavy  and  gradually 
increasing  charges,  a  close  examination  being  made  for  cracks 
or  flaws.  The  existence  of  crevices  or  honeycomb  in  the  bore  is 
ascertamed  by  means  of  water,  which  is  forced  in  under  hydraulic 
pressure ;  the  bore  is  afterwards  wiped  dry,  and  an  examination 
made  by  means  of  a  mirror  for  exudation  of  moisture. 

Proof  of  Gunpowder.    See  Eprouvette. 

Proof  Spirit,  commercial,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  absolute 
alcohol,  49.24,  and  water,  50.76  by  weight,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  0.920  at  6o*.  The  name  originated  from  the  obsolete 
plfA  of  testing  the  strength  of  spirit  by  means  of  gunpowder. 
Spirit  was  poured  over  the  powder,  and  if,  on  applymg  a  light, 
the  burning  alcohol  set  fire  to  the  gunpowder,  the  spirit  was 
considered  over-proof;  if  it  did  not,  owing  to  excess  Of  water, 
the  spirit  was  called  under-proof  The  weakest  spirit  capable 
of  firing  gunpowder  in  this  way  is  commercial  proof  spirit 

Propagan'da  is  the  popular  name  of  a  congregation  of  car- 
dinals at  Rome,  the  full  name  of  which  is  Congregatio  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide  (*  concerning  the  propagation  of  the  faith'),  and 
which  was  originated  by  Gregory  XIII.  (1572-85).  It  was 
finallv  established  forty  years  after,  when  it  was  fully  authorised 
by  a  Dull  of  Gregory  XV.,  dated  June  22,  1622.  To  this  con- 
gregation was  intrusted  the  whole  superintendence  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Church  to  heathen  countries,  as  well  as  the  over- 
sight of  the  Church  in  those  civilised  countries  in  which  there  is 
no  properly  established  hierarchy.  The  successor  of  Gregory 
XV.,  Urban  VIII.  (1623-44),  established  (1627)  a  great  mis- 
sionary college  in  connection  with  the  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide,  in  which  Europeans  are  taught  the  various  languages 
required  in  carrying  on  mission-work,  and  natives  of  the  different 
countries  to  which  missions  are  sent  are  trained  for  the  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  their  brethren.  In  connection  with  the 
same  institution  there  is  also  a  great  establishment  for  printing 
Bibles  and  other  literature  fur  mis:>ionary  purposes. 

Propaga'tion  of  the  Paith  is  the  name  for  missionary 
enterprise  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  principal  organ- 
isation for  this  purpose  is  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide  at  Rome,  but  in  addition  to  this  institution  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  P.  of  the  F.  was  founded  at  Lyons,  1822,  '(ur 
the  purpose  of  assisting  by  prayers  and  alms  the  Catholic  mis- 
sioners  who  are  engag^  in  preaching  the  gospel.'  At  various 
times  since  1S22  the  association  has  been  enriched  with  many 
indulgences  by  rescripts  of  different  Popes,  and  especially  by  an 
Encyclical  in  1840  which  conferred  the  highest  approbation  which 
a  work  of  charity  could  receive.  To  assist  in  carrying  forward  the 
work  each  member  of  the  association  sa3rs  one /o/^r  and  one  ave 
every  day,  and  pays  a  subscription  of  one  halfpenny  per  week. 
Two  councils,  one  at  Lyon  and  one  at  Paris,  distribute  the 
funds,  consisting  of  subscriptions  and  donations  collected  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  among  the  different  missions,  which  are 
established  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Six  times  a  year  the 
news  received  from  the  missions,  and  a  report  of  the  sums  col- 
lected and  distributed,  are  furnished  to  the  members  in  a  pub- 
lication entitled  Annals  of  the  Propagation  pf  the  Faith, 
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Proper'tiuB,  Bex'tus— one  of  the  greatest  names  in  Roman 
elegy — erroneously  styled  Sexttis  Aurelius  Fropertius^  was  born 
at  Asisium  {Astsi),  in  Umbria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus, 
some  lime  between  700  and  710  A.u.c.  The  exact  year  of  his 
birth  is  unknown,  but  70$  seems  a  probable  date,  inasmuch  as 
we  know  that  P.  was  younger  than  Tibullus  (q.  v. )  and  older 
than  Ovid  (q.  v.).  His  parents  were  of  the  middle  class,  and 
had  owned  an  extensive  and  rich  estate  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  in  the  Agrarian  division  of  713  A.U.C.  That  P.  was  a 
gentleman  {inqmtius)  is  clear  from  his  mention  of  the  attrea 
bulla — the  toy  or  amulet  worn  by  the  children  of  the  freeborn  : 
that  he  was  of  patrician  descent  is  a  very  different  matter.  In 
fact  his  own  statement  goes  to  show  that  he  was  not.  His  father 
died  while  he  was  quite  a  boy  :  for  his  training  he  was  indebted 
to  his  mother.  On  assuming  the  manly  gown  {lo^a  virilis)  he 
repaired  to  Rome  to  finish  his  education.  From  lack  of  means 
the  culture  of  Athens  was  beyond  his  reach.  P.  studied  for,  and 
meant  to  practise  at,  the  bar ;  but  the  calling  proved  uncon- 
genial Poetry  was  his  forte :  to  be  called  the  Callimachus  of 
Rome  was  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  He  wrote  poems  on 
archaeological  subjects  after  the  manner  of  the  bard  of  Cyrene, 
and  herein  he  won  high  distinction.  Love,  however,  that  has 
so  much  to  answer  for,  threw  the  youthful  poet  into  another 
groove.  The  first  love  of  P.  was  a  slave  girl,  by  name  Lycinna ; 
but  this  amour  was  of  short  duration.  The  next  was  a  lady  of 
a  very  different  stamp,  and  to  her  we  are  indebted  for  a  work  of 
genius — a  collection  of  elegies  replete  with  tender  appeal,  sincere 
affection,  burning  jealousy,  and  bitter  remonstrance.  The  lady's 
name  was  Hostia,  according  to  Appuleius :  her  pseudonym  in  the 
elegies,  Cynthia.  Whatever  the  character  of  P.  may  have  been, 
he  was  too  good  for  her.  Yet  she  had  many  recommendations, 
many  charms.  She  was  sprung  from  an  ancestor  of  literary 
fame ;  she  was  clever,  accomplished,  musical,  handsome,  flaxen- 
haired,  dark-eyed  ;  in  short,  as  far  as  P.  was  concerned,  irresis- 
tible. This  is  the  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  other  reveals  a 
very  different  phase  of  her  character ;  she  was  extravagant,  in- 
temperate, overbearing,  unfaithful.  Such,  we  believe,  was 
Cynthia — Cynthia  fair  and  frail — the  idol  of  his  heart,  the 
dream  of  his  life,  the  well-spring  of  his  genius.  A  woman  of 
this  type  was  sure  to  break  the  heart  of  any  man,  yet  her  graver 
faults,  for  long,  were  apparently  unnoticed,  while  they  caused 
wave  on  wave  to  well  from  the  tender  and  forgiving  heart  of  P. 
Meanwhile  the  publication  of  the  first  book  of  the  Elegies,  en- 
titled Cynthia^  won  for  P.  a  place  in  the  brilliant  literary  coterie 
of  Msecenas.  Like  Virgil  and  Horace,  he  took  up  his  abode  on 
the  Esquiline,  where  also  lay  the  gardens  of  Maecenas.  His 
patron  Maecenas  wished  to  enhst  P.  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Augustus,  but  this  he  again  and  again  declined  on  the  ground 
of  lack  of  ability.  Probably,  after  all,  it  was  more  from  incom- 
patibility with  his  subject  and  lack  of  continued  application 
that  he  did  not  do  so. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  the  period  P.  was  ever  welcome. 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Ponticus,  Lynceus,  Bassus,  iClius  Gallus,  and 
Tullus  he  numbered  among  his  special  friends.  The  reference 
to  Virgil's  great  epic  (see  Elegy  26th,  bk.  iii. )  long  before  its 
publication  is  ample  evidence  of  the  friendship  of  the  two  poets  ; 
while  the  eulogy  on  the  various  works  of  Virgil  in  the  same 
poem  speaks  volumes  for  the  heart  of  P.  Athens  seems,  for 
many  years  of  the  poet's  life,  to  have  been  one  of  the  sights — 
indeed,  the  sight  above  all  which  he  longed  to  see.  Yet 
whether  he  ever  went  to  Greece  at  all  is  more  than  doubtful. 
He  repeatedly  threatens  to  leave  Cynthia,  and  in  the  24th  EUgy 
of  the  fourth  book  Athens  is  clearly  stated  as  his  probable  destina- 
tion. There  are  no  real  grounds,  however,  to  bear  out  the 
behef  that  he  ever  left  his  native  shores.  Of  the  poets  who 
preceded  him  he  mentions  Ennius,  Varro,  Catullus,  Calvus, 
and  Gallus — the  last  four  in  connection  with  their  loves  ; — the 
while  avowing  his  own  determination  to  enshrine  Cynthia's  name 
in  the  amber  of  imperishable  song.  To  take  up  the  quastio 
vexata  of  Propertian  chronology  would  be  useless  in  an  article 
like  this.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may  compare 
the  schemes  of  Barth,  Kuinoel,  Lachmann,  Hertzberg,  Paley, 
and  Cranstoun.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  theory  as  yet  pro- 
pounded is  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  For  the  same  reason  we 
dismiss  the  question  of  the  division  of  the  writings  of  P.  into  books. 
For  the  general  reader  it  matters  not — supposing  even  all  the 
elegies  to  be  included — whether  they  are  in  four,  five,  or  forty 
books.  A  much  more  interesting  and  crucial  question  is  the 
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determination  of  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  many  of  the 
pieces,  and  of  the  proper  order  of  the  distichs,  especially  in  books 
iii.  and  iv. 

This  is  not  a  biography  of  C3mthia,  yet  it  is  not  unbecoming  here 
to  notice  the  end  of  that  much-beloved  and  much-abused  meretrix. 
At  her  death  P.  had  deserted  her.  After  she  was  burnt  on  the 
pile  P.  seems  to  have  appropriated  her  little  trinkets,  such  as 
brooch  and  personal  ornaments,  and  to  have  given  them  to  a 
disreputable  frequenter  of  the  Via  Sacra.  We  can  hardly  ima- 
gine that  after  all  this,  P.  contracted  a  lawful  union,  notwith- 
standing the  Younger  Pliny's  express  testimony  that  Passennus 
Paulus  was  a  lineal  descendant  {^era  soboUs)  of  P.,  and  also  an 
inheritor  of  his  genius.  How  P.  spent  his  last  years  we  know 
not.  From  his  own  writings  we  can  trace  his  life  no  farther 
than  A.U.C.  739.  As  to  whether  he  ceased  to  live  when  he  ceased 
to  write  it  is  vain  to  speculate.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty-four 
his  sun  had  set  for  literature  and  poetry — four  years  after  Virgil 
and  Tibullus  had  gone  to  their  rest,  while  Horace  and  Ovid 
were  in  the  heyday  of  their  popularity  and  fame. 

A  word  as  to  the  character,  work,  and  genius  of  P.  The 
value  of  the  first  a  careful  reader  must  by  this  time  have 
learned.  His  failings  in  our  eyes  were  venial  in  his  period. 
His  work  is  immortal.  He  is  certainly,  whatever  may  be  said 
by  connoisseurs  and  verse-makers  to  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
of  the  elegiac  poets  of  Rome.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  relative  endings  of  the  pentameter,  whether  the  dissyllabic, 
trisyllabic,  quadrisyllabic  or  pentasyllable  is  the  best ;  but  it  is 
surely  the  place  in  which  to  state  the  conclusion  to  which  one 
has  come  after  long  study  of  the  subject  for  or  against  the  Tibul- 
lian  and  Ovidian  distich.  The  distich  of  Tibullus  is  unequalled 
for  tenderness,  terseness,  and  pathos ;  that  of  Ovid  has  a  melody 
peculiarly  its  own — sweet,  winsome,  fascinating.  Both  are  very 
lovely,  but  they  are  apt  to  become  tiresome.  P.  belong?,  so  &.r  as 
his  strings  echo  music,  to  an  older  school — the  school  of  Lucretius. 
One  word  as  to  the  genius  of  P.  In  the  poetry  of  pure  passion 
he  is  second  to  Catullus  alone.  He  lacks  the  sweet  grace  and 
tender  melancholy  of  Tibullus,  the  easy  flow  and  melodious 
chime  of  Ovid;  but  his  verse  is  his  own — strong,  nervous, 
sparkling :  every  line  reflects  the  man.  His  originality  is  un* 
questionable  and  his  music  genuine.  He  is  the  heathen  repre- 
sentative  of  Christian  tenderness.  He  was  bom  to  suffer 
sorrow,  to  realise  the  worthlessness  of  transient  pleasures  and 
the  vanity  of  voluptuous  dreams.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  at 
tiiirty-four,  any  more  than  Bums  at  thirty-seven,  attained  his 
tme  moral  stature  ;  but  he  departed  to  the  land  of  shadows  with 
his  native  strength  unabated,  his  youthful  splendour  undimmedy 
and  the  unfading  laurel  round  his  brow. 

The  ediiio  princeps  of  P.  was  published  in  1472  ;  where  is 
uncertain.  The  editions  of  Scaliger,  Barth,  Kuinoel,  Lach- 
mann, Jacob,  Hertzbeisg,  Haupt,  and  Miiller  show  progressive 
degrees  of  advancement  in  Propertian  criticism.  Paley's 
edition — inaccurate  in  many  respects,  yet  a  wonderful  mass 
of  research — is  by  far  the"  most  valuable.  The  recent  papers 
by  Professors  H.  A.  J.  Munro  and  Robinson  Ellis  on  P. 
possess  an  inestimable  value  for  scholars  generally.  The  only 
two  English  translations  deserving  of  mention  are  those  of  Charles 
Robert  Moore,  M.A.  (Rivingtons,  1870),  and  James  Cranstoun, 
LL.D.  (Blackwood,  1875),  the  latter  being  the  only  complete 
version  of  the  Umbrian  poet  in  the  English  language.  Of 
French  translations  the  best  is  that  by  St  Amaud  (Bourges  et 
Paris,  1819).  In  German  the  versions  of  Hertzberg  (Stuttgart, 
1838),  and  of  Jacob  and  Binder  (Stuttgart,  i860),  both  in  the 
original  metres,  are  excellent.  The  reader  may  also  consult  wiih 
advantage  the  Rev.  J.  Davies'  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  P,,  in 
Blackwood's  A^icient  Classics  for  English  Readers  (1876-77). 
Cf.  also  Professor  Munro's  papers  on  P.  in  the  Journal  of  Fkii^» 
logy  (vol.  vi.  passim), 

Proph'ets,  according  to  the  popular  idea,  were  men  who 
predicted  future  events,  the  only  difference  between  true  snd 
false  P. — e.g.,  between  the  Jewish  P.  and  those  among  other 
nations — being  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  actual  ful£l« 
ment  of  their  prophecies  proved  that  they  had  really  been  super- 
naturally  enabled  to  foretell  the  events.  But  whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
a  false  conception  of  the  prophetic  office  to  regard  prediction  as  the 
chief  function  of  P.  This  idea  is  in  no  way  implied  in  the  etymo- 
logy  of  the  various  names.    The  meaning  of  the  general  H«bx  c  w 
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title  Nabi^  is  given  by  the  best  authorities  as  '  one  in  a  state  of 
ecstasy/  '  a  c&ar,  loud  speaker/  '  a  spokesman  *  or  '  interpreter' 
[ff.  Ex.  tv,  1 6,  vii  1),  and  it  indicated  one  to  whom  God  mani* 
fcsted  himself,  so  that  he  was  able  to  declare  the  will  of  God  to 
men.  Indeed  the  meaning  is  thos  defined  by  other  phrases ; 
'  interpreter '(Isa.  xliii.  27),  'messenger  of  Jeho^'  (Hag.  i.  13), 
'man  of  God'  (1  Sam.  ii.  27,  ix.  0,  &c),  ' man  of  the  spirit' 
(Hos.  ix.  7).  Very  much  the  same  meaning  attached  to  the 
Greek  profh^ts,  which  was  the  term  applied  to  those  who 
nnderstood  the  broken  and  dark  sayings  ottne  manfis  or  diviner 
when  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and  explained  them  to  others; 
althoQgh  the  latter  was  sometimes  also  called  propheta.  Even 
the  other  Hebrew  names  Roeh  and  Ckouh^  '  seer  (^  i  Chron. 
xxix.  29,  in  which  all  the  three  occur),  have  no  special  reference 
to  the  fiitnre,  but  merely  imply  that  these  men  could  see  into 
the  dirine  counsels  and  mysteries,  and  could  thus  explain  them 
to  others ;  what  they  uttered  being  called  a  '  vision.'  The  name 
Roeh  icems  to  indicate  the  personal  insight  of  individuals  living 
in  a  itate  of  seclusion ;  Nabi,  to  allude  to  the  utterance  of  what 
they  knew  when  they  began  to  lead  a  more  public  life ;  and 
the  btter  came  into  general  use  in  the  time  of  Samuel  (i  Sam. 
ix.  9),  in  whose  time  it  was  that  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
special  cbss,  although  the  name  of  seer  continued  in  use  alter  his 
time.  The  Hebrew  names  given  above  all  denote  the  '  office  of 
watching  over  passing  events,  and  of  lifting  up  the  voice  of  warn- 
ing, of  reproving,  of  encouragement  at  the  proper  time.'  The 
Greek  propkHes,  in  the  sense  of  foreteller,  was  given  as  the 
equivalent  of  Nabi  in  the  LXX.  (about  &c.  280). 

1.  First  Period  (about  B.a  lioo-&x>).  The  real  prophetical 
age  is  held  to  have  b^un  with  Samuel  {cf.  Acts  iil  24 ;  Heb.  xL 
32) ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  prophecy  was  called  into 
existence  at  this  time,  far  less  that  Samuel  was  the  means  of 
calling  it  into  existence.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  distinctly 
recognised  that  there  had  been  persons,  male  and  female^  before 
endowed  with  the  same  spirit ;  e,g,^  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  7)  and 
the  patriarchs  generally  (Pi»  cv.  1 5),  Moses  (Deut  xviii.  15, 
xxxiv.  10),  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20),  Deborah  (Judges  iv.  4) ;  cf,  also 
Judges  vi.  8 ;  I  Sam.  ii  27.  But  it  was  in  his  time  that  associa- 
tions began  to  be  formed  of  zealous  adherents  of  the  national 
deity,  analogous  to  those  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  other 
Cansanitish  deities  {ff*  I  Kings  xviii.  19).  They  wandered 
about  in  buds  (I  Sam.  x.  5, 10),  and  lived  together  in  a  kind 
of  cloister  (Heb.  naiotk^  i  Sam.  xix.  18,  19),  under  a  head  or 
'  father'  (like  Uie  first  Christian  monks  under  their  ahbas\  being 
known  as  'sons  of  the  P.*  The  name  given  to  those  communi- 
ties—' schools  of  the  P.'— has  misled  people  to  think  that  the 
members  received  regular  instruction^  whereas  prophecy,  espe- 
cially as  understood  in  those  primitive  times,  was  an  art  or  pro- 
fession which  could  not  be  learned.  For  this  very  reason  the 
official  order  <Mf  P.  formed  in  Israel  degenerated.  The  num- 
ber of  men  whose  spiritualihr  of  mind  and  intensity  of  moral 
na:ttre  raise  them  to  such  a  level  above  their  fellow-men  as  to 
render  them  in  any  real  sense  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  deity 
are  necessarily  few,  and  a  whole  community  of  such  is  incon- 
ceivable. They  would  inevitably  be  inferior  imitators  of  the 
first  P.,  and  generally  of  a  lower  standard.  One  distinct  cause 
of  degeneracy  was  Uie  notion  of  the  superstitious  multitude  that 
the  P.  were  mere  soothsayers,  from  whom  information  not  ob- 
Uioable  by  ordinary  means  might  be  conveniently  got  with 
Rspea  to  all  possible  matters — f^.,  how  something  lost  was  to 
be  found  {rf,  I  Sam.  ix.  6),  whether  an  expedition  should  be 
nude  (Jndm  xviiL  $),  or  a  campaign  undertaken  (i  Kings  xxii), 
&.C.,  an  official  called  the  king's  seer  being  part  of  the  royal 
cttablishment,  doubtless  for  consulting  in  sucn  emergencies  (i 
Chron.  xxi  9 ;  3  Chron.  xxix.  25). 

2.  ^md  Period  (about  800-040).  By  the  begiiming  of  the 
ftth  c  B.C,  l^e  official  order  of  P.  was  identified  with  the 
sristocratic  sacerdotal  party,  both  in  Judah  and  in  Israel  The 
pobtical  tactics  of  thb  party  was  to  maintain  the  national  exis- 
tence by  means  of  foreign  alliances — with  Assyria  and  Egypt 
The  sacerdotal  religion  stood  mainly  by  rites  and  ceremonies, 
Bu&y  of  which  were  common  to  the  Israelites  with  the  Canaan- 
iies.  And  worse  than  that,  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  great 
BUM  of  the  people  were  essentially  Polytheistic  The  God  of 
I<nel  was  simply  one  among  the  many  deities  worshipped  by  the 
'neighbouring  nations.  The  morality  of  the  people  generally  had 
^«ak  to  a  low  ebb.  It  was  at  this  time,  about  the  middle  of  the 
rogu  of  Jeroboam  IL  (&C  823-873),  that  a  new  order  of  P. 
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appeared — ^including  the  names  of  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah, 
Isaiah,  and  perhaps  Nahum — some  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
lower  orders  {e,g,^  Amos  and  Micah),  and  not  to  the  official  order 
of  P.  at  all  [ff,  Amos  vii.  14),  but  all  of  whom  identified  them- 
selves with  the  democracy.  They  condemned  all  foreign  alli- 
ances (cf.  Hos.  V.  13,  vii.  II,  xii.  I,  xiv.  3 ;  Isa.  xxx.,  xxxi., 
&c).  They  brought  accusations  against  kings,  princes,  judges, 
and  even  priests  imd  prophets.  They  nuuntained  that  tne  true 
service  of  God  consisted  not  in  offering  sacrifices  and  observing 
festivals,  but  in  fervent  piety,  a  pure  morality,  and  kindntts  to 
the  poor  and  friendless  {cf,  Isa.  l  10-17  ;*Hos.  vl  6 ;  Amos  v. 
21-24,  &C.).  And  above  all,  their  religious  conceptions  were  a 
pure  monotheism.  Jehovah  was  the  one  God  of  the  whole  earth 
(Hos.  xilL  4,  &c).  This  period  has  been  called  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  prophecy. 

3.  The  great  P.  of  the  third  period  (B.C  640-400)  were  Jere- 
miah and  Esekiel,  but  in  the  writings  of  these  two  are  perhaps  best 
exemplified  the  nature  of  the  decline  which  took  place  in  this 
period.  With  the  former  P.  writing  was  only  the  fruit  of  public 
speaking,  a  continuation  and  supplement  of  the  true  prophetic 
work,  but  in  this  last  period  the  P.  were  writers  chiefly.  Hence 
the  prophecies  of  the  latter,  although  they  may  be  more  polished 
pieces  of  literature  than  those  of  the  former,  not  being  produced 
under  the  same  fervent  heat  of  inspiration,  are  of  a  lower  type. 
Some  critics  profess  to  be  able  to  detect  another  symptom  of 
degeneracy  in  a  compromise,  on  the  Jehovistic  side,  between  the 
P.  and  the  priests  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (ac.  640-609),  the  ex- 
pression of  which  was  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  another 
compromise,  on  the  sacerdotal  side,  after  the  Captivity,  in  the 
Book  of  Leviticus. 

In  the  Hebrew  canon,  the  P.  are  divided  into  the  former — 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings — ^and  the  latter;  iht latter ,  again, 
into  ihe  greater  (referring  entirely  to  the  size  of  their  boolu) — 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Esekiel ;  and  the  lesser — Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
Haggai,  Z^hariah,  Malachi.  In  the  New  Testament  times  there 
was  no  regular  order  of  P.  like  the  Apostles,  but  certain  men  and 
women  were  endowed  with  '  the  gift  of  prophecy '  {ef  i  Cor. 
xii.  10,  28,  xiv. ;  Acts  xxL  9).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
what  properly  corresponded  to  the  old  prophetic  gift  was  the 

S'ft  of^tongues  (Acts  ii.),  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
»ng  the  ecstasy  or  trance  which  accompanied  both.  What- 
ever was  the  form  of  the  prophetic  gift,  the  historian  Eusebius 
informs  us  that  it  had  ceased  m  his  day  (about  A.D.  350).  See 
Davidson's  Iniroductim  to  the  Old  Testament  (Lond.  1862), 
Stanley's  Jewish  Church  (new  ed.  Lond.  1876),  Ewald's  Die 
Propheten  des  alten  Bundes  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1875),  Kuenen's 
Religion  of  Israel  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1874),  and  P.  attd  Prophecy 
in  Israel  (Eng.  trans,  Lond.  1877). 

Propoi^tioii,  in  Arithmetic,  is  a  rule  by  which  a  number  mav 
be  found  which  bean  to  a  given  number  the  same  ratio  which 
exists  between  other  two  given  numbers.  The  whole  theory  of 
proportionality  is  a  special  branch  of  al^bra,  and  as  such  will 
DC  considered  here.  Its  onlv  logical  basis  is  to  be  found  in  the 
definition  given  by  Euclid,  which  is  as  follows: — If  there  be  four 
magnitudes,  and  if  any  equimultiples  whatsoever  be  taken  of  the 
first  and  third,  and  any  ec^uimultiples  whatsoever  of  the  second 
and  fourth,  and  if,  accordmg  as  tne  first  is  equal  to  the  second, 
greater  tlum  it,  or  less,  the  tnird  is  likewise  ^ual  to  the  fourth, 
greater  than  it,  or  less^— then  the  first  of  these  magnitudes  is  said 
to  have  to  the  second  the  same  P.  which  the  third  has  to  the 
fourth.    For  instance,  let  the  four  magnitudes  be 

A  ,      B  ,     C  ,      D  and  let 

mA  ,    mB  ,  mC  ,   mD 
be  the  equimultiples,  taken  in  accordance  with  the  definition. 
Then  if,  whatever  n  and  m  may  be,  n A  and  nC  are  similarly 
related,  as  regards  magnitude,  to  mB  and  mO  respectively,  the 
proportionality  must  hold  that 

A  :  B  : :  C  :  D. 
This  definition,  though  at  first  sight  lumbering,  is  the  only  per- 
fect definition  of  P.  which  has  yet  been  given,  and  all  attempts 
at  putting  it  in  a  shorter  or  simpler  form  have  completely  failed. 
Apparency  Qualitative  only,  it  u  rigidly  quantitative  when  deve- 
loped logittlty,  as  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  elements  of  Eudid,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  algebra.    The  P.  a  ib  i\c  id 

is  ordinarily  written  \zz-.ot  ad  ^  be,    A  fraction  is  simply 
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another  name  for  a  ratio  or  P.,  and  two  fractions  are  equal  when 
the  numerators  and  denominators  taken  alternately  satisfy  the 
definition.    See  Fraction. 

Proposi'tion  (Lat.  *  a  placing  before '),  in  Logic,  the  expres- 
sion in  words  of  the  result  of  a  comparison  or  act  of  judgment. 
It  affirms  or  denies  some  word  or  combination  of  words  of  some 
other  word  or  combination  of  words.  These,  respectively 
known  as  the  predicate  (Lat.  prcpduatum,  Gr.  kategorounuyton, 
*  the  thing  affirmed  ')  and  the  subject  (Lat.  5ubj£ctum^  Gr.  hypo- 
kdmmon^  *  the  thing  lying  under '),  are,  after  Aristotle,  called 
the  t^nu  (Lat.  termini^  Gr.  horoi^  *  limits ')  of  the  P.  The  con- 
necting verb,  whether  qualified  or  not  by  the  negative  particle, 
is  named  the  copula  (Lat.  *  band ').  The  office  of  the  P.  being 
simply  to  express  a  judgment  as  to  the  compatibility  or  incom- 
patibility of  two  notions,  the  Logical  Copula  (q.  v.)  is  Umited 
to  tkc  present  tense  of  the  verb  *to  be,'  apart  from  the  notion 
of  existence,  and  employed  simply  as  a  connecting  particle. 
Many  have  argued  that  the  copula  may  be  so  modified  as  to 
express  the  nature  of  the  judgment  and  the  degree  of  assent  to 
or  dissent  from  the  P.  (see  Mill's  Logic ^  vol.  i.  chap.  4,  §  2),  but 
it  seems  simpler  to  take  the  form  *  A  is*  or  *is  not  B '  as  the 
ultimate  form  of  aU  propositions  (see  Hamilton's  Reviru)  of 
Whatdys  Logic  in  his  Discussions  on  Philosophy^  and  Mansel's 
Prolegomena  Logica,  p.  63).  A  P.  may  thus,  according  to  its 
qualUy^  be  either  affirmative  or  negative.  In  quantity ^  i>.,  ac- 
cording as  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  or  of  only 
a  part  of  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  subject,  it  may  be  uni- 
verscU  or  particular.  Combining  the  two  divisions,  we  have  four 
forms,  viz.,  Universal  Affirmative  ('All  S  is  P'),  Particular 
Affirmairve  (*  Some  S  is  P '),  Universal  Negative  (*  No  S  is  P  '), 
and  Particular  /Tfgative  (*  Some  S  is  not  P  ').  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
mainiaining  that  in  thought  the  predicate  is  quantified  as  well 
as  the  subject,  substituted  for  this  scheme  another  of  eight  forms 
(<ee  his  Lectures  on  Logic^  and  the  Appendices  to  his  Discussions), 
fully  criticised  by  Mill  in  his  Examination  of  Hamilton's  Philo- 
sophy, chap.  xxii.  An  affirmative  P.,  in  which  the  subject  is  a 
common  or  an  abstract  term,  may  be  either  verbal  (the  *  essential  * 
P.  of  the  schoolmen)  or  real  (the  '  accidental  *  P.  of  the  school- 
men), according  as  it  states  explicitly  what  is  implicitly  con- 
tained in  the  subject  (as  '  All  triangles  are  three-sided  figures '), 
or  affirms  whai  could  not  be  gathered  simply  from  the  con- 
sideration thereof  (as  '  Some  metals  are  elements ').  The  same 
distinction  is  expressed  by  the  'Analytical  and  Synthetical 
Judgments  *  of  Kant,  and  the  •  Explicative  and  Ampliative  Judg- 
menu  *  of  Hamilton.  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  Nature  and 
Import  of  Propositions,  or  Theory  of  Predication,  see  Hobbes* 
Computation  or  Logic ^  chap.  iiL,  and  Mill's  Logic,  chaps,  v. 
and  vi. 

Prosecu'tion,  Crimi'nal,  in  English  law.  See  under 
Criminal,  Criminal  Procedure.  In  England,  there  is  no 
public  prosecutor,  as  in  Scotland,  except,  in  certain  cases,  the 
Attorney- General  (q.  v.).  Hence  it  happens  that  crime  very 
often  goes  unpunished,  private  persons  being  naturally  reluctant 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  prosecuting 
for  the  good  of  society.  The  expense  is  supposed  to  be  repaid  by 
the  county,  but  the  repayment  is  seldom  a  third  or  even  a 
quarter  of^thereal  expense.  But  the  prosecution  may  fail,  even 
though  morally  entitled  to  succeed  ;  then  an  action  may  be 
brought  or  threatened  for  malicious  prosecution,  or  for  false  im- 
prisonment There  are  unscrupulous  law-agents  infesting  the 
courts  always  ready  to  take  up  a  case  of  this  kind  on  specula- 
tion. The  defendant  then  has  this  alternative  before  him,  either 
to  submit  to  an  extortionate  and  wholly  unjust  demand  under 
name  of  damage,  or  to  enter  upon  the  protracted  anxiety  of  a 
lawsuit,  should  he  lose  which,  he  will  not  only  have  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  say  ;^ioo,  but  he  will  have  to  meet  the  whole  enormous 
expense  of  a  jury  trial  ;  and  should  he  win,  as  he  will  probably 
find  the  plaintiff  a  bankrupt  at  the  end  of  the  business,  he  will 
at  least  have  to  pay  his  own  costs,  besides  having  had  the 
anxiety,  to  many  worse  to  bear  than  the  pecuniary  loss.  In 
Scotland  there  is  a  well-organised  system  of  P.  C.  See  Advo- 
cate, Lord  ;  Procurator  Fiscal. 

Pros'elytes  is  the  name  used  in  the  New  Testament  and 
LXX.  for  converts  from  heathenism  to  Judaism,  the  Hebrew 
word  (gar)  being  in  the  Old  Testament  translated  'stranger.' 
In  the  later  times  of  Judaism  there  seems  to  have  been  a  fana- 


tical desire  to  proselytise  which  did  not  exist  at  an  earlier  period, 
although  provision  was  made  in  the  Law  for  their  admiision 
{cf  Exod.  xii.  48 ;  Lev.  xvii.  8 ;  Numb.  xv.  15).  And  it  sttms 
that  the  artificial  Jews  thus  made  were  anything  but  a  credit  10 
the  nation.    Very  often  they  only  exhibited  the  vices  of  the  Jews 
engrafted  on  the  vices  of  the  heathen*     A  distinction  has  been 
drawn  by  Rabbinical  writers  between  *P.  of  Righteousness,* 
*  Sons  of  the  Covenant,*  or  *  full  Israelites,*  and  '  P.  of  the  Gale;' 
the  latter  class  being  those  who  had  become  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  and  agreed  to  observe  the  seven  so^adled  Noachic 
precepts  against  idolatry,  blaspheming,  bloodshed,  uncleanness, 
theft,  disobedience,  and  eating  'flesh  with  the  blood  thereof,' 
but  had  not  submitted  to  circumcision.     It  has  been  denioi, 
however,  that  the  latter  were  found  at  all  in  Old  Testament  limes, 
or  that  they  were  ever  P.  in  any  real  sense.    The  rites  for  ihe 
admission  of  P.  were  circumcision  and  baptism,  followed  by  ibc 
same  offering  as  was  made  for  a  birth  (Lev.  xii.)}  the  bapiism 
being  called  a  new  birth. 

Pro8er'x>ina.    See  Ceres. 

Pros'ody  {fjx.prosddia,  belonging  to  song)  is  that  part  of  gram- 
mar which  treats  of  quantity,  accent,  and  harmony  in  rocinal 
composition  ;  in  a  woixi,  it  treats  6f  Verse.  M.  Guyard,  in  his 
Thcoric  nouvelle  de  la  Metrique  Arabe  (Par.  1877),  has  not  only 
rendered  intelligible  Arabic  P.,  but  by  his  method,  which  applies 
equally  to  other  languages,  has  for  the  first  time  reduced  P. 
itself  to  the  limits  of  an  exact  science. 
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I'nitz  (Czech  Prostefov),  a  town  of  Moravia,  Austria,  on 
the  river  Rumza,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Olmiitz  by  rail  It  has 
manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  sugar,  brandy,  rosogUo, 
and  has  considerable  trade  in  flax,  com,  cattle,  asparagus,  and 
geese.     Pop.  (1875)  15,787. 

Prostitu'tion,  Female,  is  not  a  legal  offence,  hot  in 
the  metropolis,  a  statute  of  Elizabeth  baa  been  revived  for  ilie 
purpose  of  bringing  the  keepers  of  brothels  under  magisterial 
notice.  2  and  3  Vict,  c  47  authorises  the  police  of  Lx)ndon  10 
apprehend,  without  warrant,  any  woman  loitering  and  annoying 
passengers  in  the  street  during  the  nighL  In  all  the  large  ciiiei 
of  the  United  Kingdom  the  local  authorities  have,  it  is  believed, 
power  to  enforce  similar  regulations,  and  to  suppress  houses  oi 
bad  character  causing  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Pro'style,  in  Grecian  architecture,  a  butlduig  in  which  the 
pillars  of  the  portico  stand  free  from  the  front  walL  A  building 
with  a  portico  at  each  end  is  called  amphistylos, 

Protagoras,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  bora  about 
480  B.C   at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  was  once,  according  to  the 
popular  but  probably  baseless  story,  a  poor  porter,  who  attracted 
the  notice  of  Democritus  by  the  skill  witn  which  he  poised  a 
bundle  of  wood  upon  his  shoulders,  and  from  him  received  his 
earliest  instruction  in  philosophy.     He  seems  to  have  come  to 
Athens  prior  to  445,  here  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Peiides, 
and  was  the  first  to  assume  the  name  of  '  sophist '  and  teach  for 
hire,  amassing  thereby  a  fortune  which  became  proverbial   ^c 
gather  that  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  plague  (450),  but  the 
date  of  his  visit  to  Sicily  and  many  of  the  towns  of  Greece  is 
unknown,  as  also  is  that  of  his  expulsion  from  Athens  and  the 
burning  of  his  books  in  the  Agora.     The  impeachment  of  which 
this  sentence  was  the  result,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertios,  wis 
founded  on  a  passage  in  P.'s  treatise  Peri  TTuon:  *  Of  the  gods 
I  am  not  able  to  know  either  that  they  are  or  that  they  arc  not ; 
for  many  things  prevent  us  from  knowing  it,  the  darkness  af'd 
the  shortness  ot  human  life.'    Frei,  however,  maintains  wiih 
some  plausibility  that  P.  was  accused   by  Pythodorus  dunng 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  i,e,,  in  411,  and  that  his 
death  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  period,  as  Euripides  (who 
died  in  406)  alluded  to  it  in  the   Ixion,     Starting  from  the 
Heracleitean  maxim  that  motion  is  the  all«pervading  principle, 
and  that  nothing  exists,  but  everything  is  constantly  coming  mio 
existence,  P.  proceeded  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  motion,  an 
active  and  a  passive,  from  whose  concurrence  oome  sensation 
and  what  is  felt,  perception  and  what  is  perceived.     For  the 
individual  or  sensation -receiving  subject,  that  only  can  be  true 
which  he  himself  perceives,  and  since  to  one  man  an  object  roiy 
present  itself  as  good  in  which  another  sees  only  evil,  either  view 
being  equally  justifiable,  knowledge  becomes  impossible.    From 
this  dilemma  P.  sought  to  escape  by  postulating  a  better  or  worse 
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cooditioo  in  the  percipient  subject,  a  condition,  moreover,  for 
wboK  improtement  rules  might  be  prescribed ;  and  he  explained 
how  the  virtues,  of  which  he  admitted  five,  were  due  to  innate 
modesty  and  justice,  developed  by  education  and  instruction. 
P.'s  writings  have  perished,  but  from  a  list  of  them  preserved  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  55)  we  see  that  they  comprised  ethics, 
politics,  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  the  chief  treatises  probably 
being  the  AUtheia  ('  Truth '),  and  Ptri  Theon  ('  Concerning  the 
Gods ').  See  J.  Frei's  Quastiorus  Protagorea  (Bonn,  1845),  ^^'^ 
Wayte's  edition  of  the  P.  of  Plato  (Lond.  1871). 

Protea'oan  is  an  extensive  order  of  dicotyledonous  large  or 
finall  trees  or  shrubs,  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  where  they  have  a  wide  range  as  well  in  latitude 
OS  in  longitude  and  elevation,  forming  in  Australia  and  S.  Africa 
one  of  the  most  striking;  features  of  the  flora.  The  plants  are 
remaricable  for  their  rigid  foliage,  and  the  union  of  an  extraor- 
dinary diversity  of  aspect  (hence  the  name  P.)»  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  reproduction. 
But  a  small  number  yield  useful  products  beyond  their  timber 
for  firewood,  or  in  some  species  in  which  it  is  beautifully  mottled, 
for  cabinet  work;  manv,  however,  are  much  admired  as  botanical 
cariosities;  and  have  been  introduced  into  public  and  amateur 
collections  in  Europe— Kew,  for  instance,  at  one  time  possessing 
15s  ipecies.  The  most  familiar  genera  are  Banksia  (q.  v.), 
Diyandra,  Grevillia,  Hakea,  Persoonia,  Protea,  Telopea,  &c 

Protec'tion.    See  Corn-Laws  and  Frks  Trade. 

Froteo'tor,  in  English  history,  a  title  borne  by  four  regents, 
viz.,  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (1216-19),  regent  for  Henry 
III. ;  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (1422-47),  regent  for 
Heniy  VL  ;  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (1483),  regent  for  his 
nephew,  Edward  V. ;  and  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset 
(1547-49).  The  title  of  Lord  P.  was  conferred  by  Parliament 
on  Oliver  Cromwell,  December  16^  1653,  and  after  his  death  in 
1658  passed  to  his  son  Richard,  who  voluntarily  resigned  it, 
May  25,  1659. 

Pyo'tein,  the  name  given  by  Mulder  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  an  essential  constituent  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  and  albu- 
minoid sub^ances  generally.  The  word  now  exists  only  in  its 
adjective  form,  the  proteic  group  being  synonymous  with  the 
alliuminoid  group. 


Fro'taAt,  NoWrial,  is  a  legal  instrument  drawn  up  by  a 
notary,  intimating  some  legal  penalty  against  a  party  who  has 
failed  in  an  obligation.  It  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  no- 
tarial evidence  of  presentation  and  failure  to  pay  a  Bill  ol  Ex- 
change (q.  T.  under  Biu.). 

Prof  estaata  was  the  name  applied  to  the  minority  in  the 
cecond  Diet  of  Speier(i529),  who  protested  against  the  substitu- 
tion for  a  resolution  passed  at  the  first  Diet  (1526),  which  had 
granted  to  the  German  princes  the  management  of  religious 
'  affairs  within  their  own  dominions  until  the  meeting  of  a  general 
council,  of  an  edict  declaring  all  change  in  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  wondiip  unlawful  until  they  had  been  sanctioned  bv  a  general 
council  The  P.  were  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Markgraf  of 
Brandenbarg,  the  Dukes  (Ernst  and  Franz)  of  Brunswick* 
Liineborg,  the  Landgraf  of  Hessen,  and  the  Graf  of  Anhalt. 
Their  appeal  to  the  emperor  and  a  general  council  of  the  German 
DatK>n  was  afterwards  subscribed  by  fourteen  cities — Strassburg, 
Chn,  Numberg,  Constanz,  Reutlingen,  Windsheim,  Mem- 
mingen,  Lindau,  Kempten,  Heilbron,  Isny,  Weissenburg,  Nord- 
lingen,  and  St.  GaU.  The  name  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the 
Liiihetan  and  other  Reformed  Churches  generally,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Pn/teos,  in  Greek  mythologv,  the  old  man  of  the  sea  who 
tended  Poseidon's  flocks  of  seals,  and  with  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy combined  the  power  of  assuming  a  hundred  different 
I  shapes.  At  noonday  he  rose  from  the  waters  to  slumber  on  the 
fhore  of  Pharos  or  Karpathos,  and  then  was  the  time  to  come 
upon  and  hold  him  fast,  till,  wearied  with  fhiitless  metamorphoses, 
he  consented  to  revead  the  future.  A  later  myth  made  P.  an 
K^yptian  king,  who  took  from  Paris  the  true  Helen,  and  gave 
him  a  phantom  in  her  stead. 

Pro'teii0,  a  remarkable  spedes  of  Amphibian  Vertebmtes 
belonging  to  the  order  Urodela  and  group  Ptrennibranchiata 
(q.  v.),  or  that  in  which  the  gills  of  earfy  life  remain,  so  that  the 
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animal  breathes  by  gills  and  lungs  in  its  adult  state.  The  P. 
anguinus  (or  Hy^ochthon  anguinus)  is  the  only  well-defined 
species.  It  inhabits  certain  underground  caves  in  Central 
Europe,  and  is  found  in  the  caves  of  Adelsberer.  Its  length 
is  about  12  inches,  the  body  being  long,  slender,  and  of  a 
pale  flesh  colour.  Three  bright  red  external  gills  sprin?  frorh 
each  side  of  the  neck.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  the  teeth  rudi- 
mentary. The  front  limbs  have  three,  and  the  hinder  limbs 
two  toes.  The  P.  is  allied  in  its  nature  to  the  curious  Axolotl 
of  Mexico  and  to  the  Sirens  or  mud-eels  of  the  Carolina  rice 
swamps. 

Proteus  Axiixnaloules,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
various  kinds  of  Amoeba,  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Jihito- 
poda,  of  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa  (q.  v.).  The  Amaba  exist  as 
minute  specks  of  structureless  protoplasm  or  sarcode,  and 
derive  their  name  from  their  habit  of  continually  altering  the 
shape  of  their  body  by  pushing  out  processes  of  their  body-sub- 
stance. 

Prothall'us  (Gr.  fro,  •  forth/  and  thallos,  *  a  young  shoot '), 
a  term  used  bv  botanists  to  denote  the  first  results  of  spore  ger- 
mination in  tne  higher  cr3rptogams.  This  is  a  kidney-shaped 
membrane  in  ferns,  a  bulb-like  form  in  adder's  tongues,  and  a 
bundle  of  adnate  threads  in  horsetails.  In  all  these  cases  the 
new  plant  springs  from  the  impregnation  of  a  cell  in  peculiar 
organs  called  archegonia. 

Protococo'tui  (Gr.  *  first  grain '),  is  a  genus  of  minute  uni- 
cellular Algte,  consisting  of  species  composed  of  single  cells 
more  or  less  enveloped  in  a  gelatinous  covering  of  cellulose, 
through  which  protrude  two  vibratile  cilia.  They  move  rapidly, 
and  are  multiplied  with  great  rapidity  while  in  motion  bv  cell 
division.  Eventually  the  individual  becomes  quiescent,  retaming, 
however,  its  vitaUty  even  when  dried  up,  and  resuming  activity 
even  after  a  lapse  of  years  when  phtced  in  water.  P.  is  abun- 
dant in  mud  where  rainwater  collects,  and  in  like  situations. 
The  colour  varies  from  bright  green  to  bright  red,  according  to 
the  colouring  matter  diffused  throughout  the  protoplasm,  or 
occurring  in  the  form  of  granules.    See  Rsd-Snow  Plant. 

Pro'tocol  (Low  Lat  protocolium,  late  Gr.  protokollon,  from 
prbtos,  '  first,'  and  koUa,  <  glue* ),  was  originally  the  outer  leaf 
attached  to  the  Byzantine  papvrus  rolls,  and  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion stating  by  whom  and  under  what '  comes  largitionum  '  each 
was  issued.  The  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the  public 
records,  which,  by  edict  of  Justiniaui  were  alwavs  accompanied 
by  a  P.  In  France  a  P,  is  a  formulary  for  public  documents. 
In  Scotland  it  formerly  meant  the  record  book  in  which  a 
notary-public  was  required  to  insert  copies  of  the  instruments 
he  executed.  In  diplomacy,  it  denotes  the  original  copy  of  a 
despatdi  or  treaty,  as  the  P.  prepared  in  London  during  the 
visit  of  General  Ignatieff  in  March,  and  repudiated  by  the  Turks 
in  April  1877. 

Pro'togene  (Gr.  '  first-bom '),  a  granitic  rock  very  abundant 
in  the  Alps,  differing  from  true  granite  in  having  the  mica  re- 
placed by  talc  It  derives  its  nature  from  having  l)een  at  one 
time  regarded  as  the  earliest  formed  granite. 

Protog^'enes,  a  famous  Greek  painter,  was  bom  at  Kaunus 
in  Caria,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Apelles  and  Aristotle.  He 
lived  for  the  most  part  at  Rhodes,  where  he  was  not  sufiiciently 
appreciated  until  Apelles  publicly  offered  to  buy  his  numerous 
nnsold  pictures  for  a  large  sum,  after  which  the  Rhodians  pur- 
chased P.'s  pictures  for  the  sums  Apelles  had  offered.  Alt  his 
pictures  were  remarkable  for  careful  and  brilliant  finish.  The 
chief  was  the  'lalysus  and  his  Dog,'  others  were  'A  Satyr 
Resting  and  Holding  his  Pipes,  '  The  Paralos  and  Ammonias,* 
and  'The Thesmothetae.' 

Pro'to-Ko'tary  (Low  Lat  proio-notarms, '  first  notary '),  an 
ofAcer  at  Rome,  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  charged  with  regis- 
tering the  acts  of  tne  Church.  Their  number  was  fixed  at  twelve 
by  Sixtus  v.,  and  they  enjoy  many  special  privileges. 

Pro'ioplasm,  the  name  applied  to  the  homogeneous  living 
matter  of  which  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants  in  their  earliest 
stages  of  development  oonsisL  P.  is  also  found  within  the  cells 
of  animals  and  plants  in  their  young  and  active  condition.  It 
was  first  dearly  demonstrated  to  occur  as  the  delicate  inner 
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lining  of  plant-cells  by  Schleiden  and  Mohl,  and  succeeding 
chemical  and  microscopic  research  revealed  its  uniform  composi- 
tion and  its  widely  diffused  nature  throughout  the  bodies  of  all 
animals  and  plants.  Thus  the  essentially  living  part  of  a  yeast 
plant,  the  body  of  an  Amceba^  or  Foraminifer^  or  other  low 
animal,  the  cell-contents  of  higher  animals  in  their  perfect 
condition,  and  the  cell-contents  and  active  parts  of  plant 
structurei  consist  equally  of  P.  A  minute  speck  of  P.  (as  seen 
in  an  amceba)  may  constitute  of  itself  a  complete  animal.  P.  is 
also  known  as  sarcocU  and  biopiasm.  Chemically  it  is  an 
albumifums  compound,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  with  minute  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
The  community  of  P.,  when  viewed  microscopically  or  chemi- 
cally, and  wherever  found,  forms  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
features.  Physically  it  coagulates  when  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature (40°  to  50*  C.)f  and  contracts  when  electrical  currents 
are  passed  through  its  mass.  The  interest  which  has  centred 
around  this  substance  chiefly  arises  from  the  consideration  of 
its  relations  to  life  and  vital  action.  One  view  of  these  rela- 
tions is  that  life  is  a  property  of  P.,  just  as  contractility  may 
be  assumed  to  be  a  quality  of  this  substance.  Carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen — ^so  runs  Huxley's  argument — ^are 
lifeless  bodies;  when  brought  together  in  certain  proportions 
they  form  P.,  and  this  P.  exhibits  vital  phenomena.  Thus  these 
vital  phenomena  are  regarded  as  the  sequence  of  the  formation 
of  P.  from  inorganic  or  lifeless  elements.  '  We  do  not  assume,' 
says  Huxley,  *  that  something  called  '^  aquosity  "  enters  into  and 
forms  water  when  its  component  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
are  brought  together.'  What  better  reason,  then,  is  there  for 
assuming  a  principle  of  *  vitality '  than  of  *  aquosity  *  ?  The  reply 
to  this  IS  that  we  know  fully  and  perfectly  the  laws  and  con- 
ditions under  which  water  is  formed ;  and  require  to  postulate 
no  force,  other  than  the  chemical  affinity  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  order  to  account  for  its  formation.  But  the  living 
body  is  the  seat  of  forces  which,  as  far  as  science  has  yet  demon- 
strated, can  be  explained  or  produced  by  no  known  combination 
of  physical  and  chemical  forces.  We  are  obliged  to  postulate 
the  existence  of  a  new  force  in  accounting  for  the  actions  and 
development  of  living  matter,  and  this  force  we  term  vital  force 
or  life, 

Protor'nis  (Gr.  *  first  bird '),  a  genus  of  fossil  Ituexsorial  or 
Tree- Perching  Birds.  The  P,  Glarisicfisis  of  the  Eocene  deposits 
of  Switzerland  represents  the  oldest  known  fossil  of  Insessorial 
birds.     P.  appears  to  have  been  related  to  the  existing  Larks. 

Protozo'a  (Gr.  *  first  animals '),  the  lowest  sub-kingdom  or 
group  of  animals.  The  characters  of  these  animals  (represented 
by  the  Amceba  or  *  Proteus-animalcule,'  Foramimfera^  Sponges^ 
Infusoria^  &c.)  are  mostly  negative.  They  are  destitute  of 
digestive,  circulatory,  and  nervous  systems.  Only  in  the  highest 
group,  that  of  the  Infusoria,  is  a  mouth  present.  Their  bodies 
consist  of  masses  oi  frotoplcum,  or  sarcode  in  its  simplest  and 
most  primitive  condition,  and  a  mere  speck  of  this  material  may 
constitute  at  once  a  living  animal  or  a  protozoon.  Many  of  the 
P.  are  still  doubtfully  regarded  as  animals.  Some  of  the  nionads^ 
for  example,  may  be  either  animals  or  plants.  The  protoplasm 
of  which  the  bodies  of  P.  are  composed  may  be  contractile  and 
highly  mobile  in  its  character,  as  in  amceba  and  foraminifera, 
or  the  body  may  have  a  definite  outline,  as  in  the  infusoria, 
and  the  protoplasm  cannot  be  protruded  as  in  amoeba.  Loco- 
motion in  such  cases  is  subserved  by  the  minute  vibratile 
filaments  known  as  cilia.  Digestion  in  the  P.  appears  to 
be  subserved  by  the  formation  of  temporary  spaces  in  the 
sarcode  or  protoplasm  of  the  body ;  such  spaces  being  named 
food'Vacuoles,  Certain  clear  spaces  are  also  seen  in  the  bodies 
of  P.,  and  are  noticed  to  exhibit  pulsations.  These  are 
accordingly  termed  contractile  vesicles^  and  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent rudimentary  hearts.  Pigment  spots  exist  in  Infusorians, 
and  may  represent  rudimentary  sense  organs ;  but  no  traces  of 
nerves  are  present  Reprodtution  in  P.  may  take  place  hy  fission 
or  simple  division  of  the  body-substance  (as  in  amceba  and  in- 
fusoria) ;  by  gemmation  or  budding,  in  certain  infusoria ;  and 
by  a  third  process,  the  nature  of  which  is  as  yet  imperfectly 
understood,  but  which  appears  to  be  allied  to  sexual  reproduc- 
tion. In  the  latter  instance,  the  body  appears  to  undergo  en- 
cystation  and  segmentation,  the  particles  set  free  by  the  subse- 
quent rupture  of  the  body  developing  into  young  P. 

llie  classification  of  the  P.  vanes  according  to  the  structures 
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taken  as  the  basis  of  arrangement.  They  may  be  divided  into 
the  Stomatous,  or  '  mouth-possessing  P.,'  represented  by  the  In- 
fusoria ;  the  AstomcUous  P.  including  the  other  groups  of  the 
sub-kingdom.  The  P.,  however,  are  usually  divided  into  three 
or  four  classes.  The  following  table  gives  the  most  recent  classi- 
fication of  the  group  : — 


Classification 
of  P. 


Section  A. — Monera 
(P.  destitute  of  a  nucleus). 

Section  B.— Endoplastica 
'  (P.  possessing  a  nucleus).  ; 


Qasfcs. 

AfOtUTU* 

Ffframtni/era  (?X 

RadUlaria, 

CrefariMula. 

RkuopotLt. 

Spcngida. 

Infusoria' 


Prond-Plesh  is  the  popular  designation  for  too  luxuriant 
granulations  arising  from  wounds  or  ulcerated  surfaces.  P.-F. 
should  be  treated  by  astringent  applications,  as  with  nitrate  of 
silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  either  in  the  solid  form  or  in  strong 
solution. 

Proudhon,  Pierre  Joseph,  son  of  a  cooper,  was  bom  at 
Besan9on,  January  15,  1S09.     His  earlier  years  were  spent  in 
herding  cows  and  picking  up  coppers  necessary  for  his  susten- 
ance as  one  of  a  poor  family  of  five.    Some  education,  however, 
he  received  at  a  local  school  before  entering  a  printing-office, 
where  he  improved  his  leisure  by  reading.     At  the  same  time 
his  own  poverty  drew  his  thoughts  towards  the  whole  problem  of 
social  inequality,  and  gave  a  bias  to  all  his  subsequent  speculations. 
Until  1837  he  continued  to  labour  in  different  provincial  work- 
shops, where  he  introduced  a  new  feature  in  topography  along 
wi^h  MM.  Lambert  and  Maurice,  and  made  his  first  serious 
contribution  to  literature  in  his  Essai  de  Grammaire  GhuraU. 
General  theological  productions  followed,   for  which  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  Academy  at  Besan9on  giving  him  a  three  year^' 
pension  of  1 500  francs.    In  1840  appeared  his  most  characteristic 
book,    QUestce  que  la  PropriAd,  in  which  he  broached  the 
startling  theory  in  political  economy  that  property  is  robbery. 
J^ext  ys2f  he  published  Avertiment  aux  PropriAaires,  was  pro- 
secuted for  it  at  Besan9on  and  acquitted.     He  then  worked  at 
Lyoii  for  five  years  in  the  direction  of  a  water-transport  system 
on  the  Sione  and  Rh6ne,  publishing  meanwhile  two  volumes  on 
political  economy.     In  1848  he  was  attracted  to  Paris  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  February  revolution,  accepted  the  editorship  of 
a  newspaper  />  Reprisentent  du  People,  and  attained  so  rapid  a 
popularity  that  he  was  returned  in  tunc  for  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Seine  to  the  Assembly.     Here  he  attemptwi  to 
realise  in  practice  his  doctrine  of  property,  but  representatives 
declined  to  listen  to  him,  so  that  he  was  compelled  hy  means  of 
a  thrice-suppressed  journal  to  agitate  elsewhere.     He  estab- 
lished, January  1849,  a  Banque  du  People^  with  the  object  in 
view  of  suppressing  capital,  but  being  compelled  to  fly  to 
Geneva  for  a  press  offence,  it  was  brought  to  a  summary  close. 
Havmg  returned,   he  married   in   1850-  whilst  a  prisoner  at 
UTelagie,  continuin|^  to  pour  forth  treatise  after  treatise  on 
financial  and  revolutionary  subjects.     In  1858  appeared  Dt  ia 
Justice  dans  la  fiivolution  et  dans  r£glise,  which  contained  so 
many  political  and  religious  heresies  that  he  had  to  retire  to 
Belgium,   from  whence  he  continued  to  issue  pamphlets  ob- 
noxious to  authority.     P.  died  at  Paris,  January  19,  1865.    Sec 
Clement's /*.,  sa  Vie,  ses  (Euvres,  et  sa  Correspondance  (lip)» 

Prout,  Father.    See  Mahony,  Francis. 

Provence'  (Lat,  Provincia),  an  old  province  of  France,  now 
divided  into  the  departments  of  Bouches-du-Rhdne,  Basses- 
Alpes,  Var,  and  part  of  Vaucluse.  It  has  always  been  famous 
for  its  fine  climate,  its  roses,  and  its  fruits ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  climate,  especially  in  Upper  Provence,  is  very  changeable. 
Though  the  spring  is  very  early,  it  is  often  checked  by  a  scries 
of  cold  N.W.  winds,  known  as  the  Mistral,  which  retard  and 
destroy  vegetation. 

Proven'9al  Language  and  Literatnre.  The  two  Ro- 
mance dialects  of  Gaul,  French  (q.  v. )  and  Proven9al,  appear 
to  have  been  originally  almost  identical,  none  of  the  divergent 
features  peculiar  to  the  latter,  or  shared  by  it  with  Spanish  or 
Italian,  being  sufficiently  important  to  constitute  an  essential 
difference.  The  northern  dialect,  however,  was  more  exposed 
to  Teutonic  influences  than  the  southern,  and  accordingly  Pro- 
ven9al  still  retains  certain  archaic  features,  both  in  its  grammar 
and  vocabulary,  which  bring  it  closer  to  Latin,  so  that  it  holJs 
a  position  between  Italian  and  French  much  the  same  as  gco- 
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graphically  Provence  holds  between  France  and  Italy.     Mutual 
jnlousy,  so  common  to  near  neighbours,  helped  to  widen  the 
bmch  between  the  Franeignut  and  Praomciales^  and  in  1229 
we  find  a  notary  of  Albi  pleading  his  inability  to  decipher  the 
inscription  on  a  seal,  because  it  was  written  '  in  lingua  GaUica 
velttlia  nobis  extranea^  just  as  the  Leys  d^Amor  of  the  14th  c. 
classes  French  with  English  as  a  foreign  tongue.    To  the  two 
rival  if  kindred  dialects  were  ^ven  the  name  Lengua  tCOc  and 
Languid*  Oil — or  (Lat.  hoc)  being  the  sign  of  affirmation  in  Pro- 
TeD9al,  as  oU  (Lat.  M^  illud*)  in  French ;  whilst  by  the  Trouba- 
doun  their  language  is  sometimes  styled  Komans  or  LemotS 
(Umottsin).    It  was  spoken  in  Southern  France  from  the  Loire 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees,  extend- 
ing beyond  these  limits  eastward  as  far  as  Venice,  and  in  a 
soath'westerly  direction  over  north-eastern  Spain  and  the  Bale- 
aric Isles.  Of  thesubndialects  of  Provenfal,  that  of  Toulouse  was 
the  most  harmonious,  that  of  Piedmont  the  first  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  if  the  Nobla  Leycton^  a  Vaudois  paraphrase  of  portions 
of  the  G<»pels,  really  belongs  to  the  openm^  years  of  tne  12th 
c    Mr.  Bradshaw,  however,  who  in  1 062  discovered  this  along 
with  the  other  Vaudois  MSS.  of  Morland,  Cromwell's  secretary, 
in  the  Cambridge  Public   Library,   has   established   almost 
beyond  a  doubt  uie  15th  c  as  the  period  of  its  composition. 
The  earliest  monument  of  Provencal  itself  anterior  to  the  loth 
c,  is  the  fragment  of  a  poem  on  Boethius,  edited  by  Raynouard 
(Par.  1817).     To  Raynouard  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  study  the  language  of  his  country  critically,  Uiough 
its  archaisms  mided  him  into  believing  that  it  only  was  the 
daughter  of  Latin ;  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  being  modifi- 
cations of  ProYen9al.     His  theory  was  successfully  refuted  by 
August  von  Schlegel  and  Sir  Comewall  Lewis,  who  pointed  out 
(hat  in  some  points  the  Langue  ttOil  was  more  archaic  than  the 
Lengna  <POc — t,g^  that  sommes^  Hes  (estes),  and  sent  could  never 
have  come  from  sem,  etz,  and  son.    The  Albigensian  Crusade, 
the  removal  of  the  PapiU  See  from  Avignon,  and  the  final 
absorption  of  Languedoc  into  the  French  monarchy,  degraded 
Provencal  from  a  literary  language  to  a  mere  patois,  its  employ- 
ment in  public  documents  bemg  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  Fran- 
SDis  L  in  1527.     But  though  the  modem  Gascon  and  Langue- 
ocian  dialects  are  but  wre^  of  the  old  *  doux  parler*  of  the 
South,  Provencal  has  left  in  French  many  traces  of  its  influence 
in  the  shape  01  some  fiftv  seafaring  and  miscellaneous  terms — 
auian^  mistral^  eorsaire^  ballade^  eroisadty  &&    There  are  Pro- 
vencal dictionaries  by  Raynouard  (6  vols.  Pte.   i83&-n44)  and 
Honnorat  (3  vols.  Digne,  1846-47),  and  Dies  gives  a  masterly 
sketch  of  the  grammar  in  his  Gramrmxiik  aer  Romanischen 
Sprackm  (4th  ed.  3  vols.  Bonn,  1876).     See  also  P.  Barbe,  La 
VfhUsur  la  Langue  d*Oc  (2  vols.  Toul.  1873). 

Provencal  literature  consists  exclusively  of  poetry,  and  this 
poetry  is  chiefly  lyrical  in  character.  Of  the  popular  epic  no 
traces  surviv^  if  indeed  thev  ever  existed;  and  the  fragment 
Flamaua^  which  Huefier  stjrles  an  '  artistic  epic,'  is  simply  a 
metrical  romance  like  the  Fierahras  or  Geoffroy  de  Brunissende 
ti  Bomeilh.  The  favourite  forms  of  composition  with  the  Trou- 
badours (q.  y.)  were  the  amorous  Canao,  marked  by  a  slavish 
regularity  of  rhyme  and  pause ;  the  freer  Sirveniis  or  '  service- 
lay/  employed  for  eulogies  or  satires ;  the  sonnet,  like  Petrarch's, 
of  fourteen  lines ;  the  TenMon,  or  amoebsean  strain  ;  the  Planh  or 
' plaint,'  and  Fnttda^  a  forerunner  of  Tupper's  Philosophy;  and 
a  species  of  macaronic  verse,  whose  invention  was  ascribed  to 
Raymond  de  Vaquieras,  where  the  first  stanza  might  be  in  Pro- 
vco^d,  the  nest  m  Tuscan,  the  third  in  French,  the  fourth  in 
Gascon,  the  fifth  in  Catalan,  and  the  sixth  and  last  in  all  five 
^guages  together.  But  if  the  forms  of  Troubadour  poetry 
were  manifold,  its  themes  were  singularly  few.  Love  was  the 
one  ahsorbin|g  subject  alike  of  Canw  and  Tenton,  if  love  majr  be 
called  that  snallow  wantonness  which  only  deepened  into  crime, 
and  oftener  when  repulsed  sought  for  itself  another  and  an  easier 
course.  From  the  Arabs,  wiUi  whom  Provence  was  brought  in 
contact  fay  its  f^ion  with  Catalonia  in  1092,  the  poets  of  the 
South  derired  their  voluptuous  chivalry  and  courteous  contempt 
of  womankind.  Doubtless  to  them  Guillem  de  Poitou,  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Troubadours,  refers  in  his  poems  {cirea  1095),  as  his 
masters  in  the  poetic  art ;  for  only  thus  can  we  explain  the  arti- 
ficial character  of  all  Proven9al  literature,  which  with  its  thou- 

*  Sodi  »re  the  etymologies  accepted  by  Dicx  and  Brachet,  though  Grimm 
dcriTe*  M*  (Old  Fr.  «)  from  the  Ger.  j'a,  and  compares  ^f/  with  the  M.  H. 
Gcr.  M  *r. 
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sand  repetitions  and  wearisome  extravagances  reads  like  a 
bundle  of  old  valentines ;  exquisitely  harmonious,  it  may  be,  but 
stale  and  pointless  save  to  the  ears  to  whom  they  were  first 
addressed.  Love  was  the  prompting  spirit  of  the  very  satires, 
most  of  them  being  aimed  at  scornful  fair  ones  or  successful 
rivals.  Thev  were  rarely  levelled  by  Churchmen  against 
heretics,  or  by  heretics  a^nst  the  Church ;  more  rarely  still 
against  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  like  the  famous  Sir^ 
venlA,  ascribed  to  Folquet  de  Lunel,  which  roundly  abuses 
emperors,  kings,  nobles,  farmers,  and  peasants,  popes,  monks, 
ana  heretics,  innkeepers  and  usurers,  with  all  and  every 
one  besides.  We  say  'ascribed,'  because  our  knowledge 
of  the  Troubadours,  based  chiefly  on  the  naive  Vies  des  plus 
CMres  et  Anciens  Poites  Proven^aux  (Lyon,  1575)  of  Nostra- 
damus, brother  of  the  astrologer,  is  vague  in  the  extreme. 
Common  consent,  however,  ranks  the  following  as  the  best: — 
Bernard  de  Ventadour  (12th  c),  the  grace  and  melody  of  whose 
fifty  surviving  Cantos  bear  out  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  them 
by  Petrarch  in  the  fourth  canto  of  his  Trionfb;  Amauld  Daniel 
(i2th  c),  who,  says  Dante  (Par,  &  26),  'in  love  ditties  and  the 
tales  of  prose  without  a  rival  stands.'  He  was  the  reputed 
inventor  of  the  sestine  or  six-lined  stanza,  and  Tasso  attributes  to 
him  the  epical  romance  of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  only  preserved 
to  us  in  the  German  translation  of  the  minnesinger  Uiridi  von 
Zasichoven ;  Gaucelm  Faidit  (12th  c.),  of  whom  we  have  sixty 
pieces,  besides  a  satirical  plav  against  Rome,  acted  at  the  court 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  between  the  years  1 193-96 ;  Jaufre 
Rudel  (i2th  c),  'the  songster  of  Toulouse'  (Par,  c  26),  who, 
in  his  own  words,  'loved  a  stranger  to  his  eyes,'  the  Countess  of 
Tripoli,  at  sight  of  whom  he  died;  Bertrand  de  Bom  (1145- 
1 21 5),  author  of  warlike  Sirventes  and  slowing  songs  of  love, 
the  evil  counsellor  of  Tohn  of  England,  whom  I^te  saw  in  hell 
bearing  his  severed  head  lantemwise  (Inf.  c  28) ;  Giraud  de 
Bomeilh  (1160-1219),  of  whose  Cantos,  which  gained  him  the 
title  of '  Master  of  the  Troubadours,'  no  less  than  eighty-two  have 
been  preserved ;  Peire  Vidal  (died  1229).  whose  mad  adventures 
as  a  gallant  and  crusader  rang  through  all  Europe,  and  who  died 
in  a  madhouse,  leaving  some  sixty  compositions,  amongst  them 
a  treatise  on  the  art,  to  him  unknown,  of  holding  the  tongue ; 
Folquet  de  Marseille  (1160-1231),  who  from  a  profligate  beaune 
a  monk,  and  is  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Toulouse  and  De 
Montfort's  ally  in  the  Albigensian  Crusade.  Dante  calls  him  the 
'jewel,  lustrous  and  oosUy,  that  great  renown  hath  left,  and 
not  to  perish  ere  these  hundred  years  five  times  absolve  their 
round'  (Par,  c  ix.) ;  Peire  Cardinal  (13th  &),  author  of  seventy 
poems,  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their  rhythms  and  their 
berce  invectives  against  parvenus,  dissolute  priests,  tJoAfemmes 
galantes;  and  lastly,  Giraud  Riquier,  whose  ninety  pieces  in- 
clude a  pastoral,  a  sonnet  to  the  Virgin,  and  a  supphcation  to 
Alfonso  A.  of  Castile  praying  that  die  jongleur  of  a  troubadour 
might  in  some  way  be  distinguished  from  jongleurs  exhibiting 
learned  pigs.  As  in  old  uiry  tales  King  Oberon's  gallant 
courtiers  change  at  the  cockcrowing  to  withered  leaves,  so  did 
the  '  gay  science '  vanish  suddenly  before  the  inrush  of  a  stem 
outer  world  on  the  earthly  paradise  of  Provence.  The  Noils 
Prouenfoux  (Avig.  1669)  01  the  clerkly  Nicolas  Saboly  were 
almost  the  sole  productions  of  the  Proven9al  lyre  from  the  14th 
&  down  to  our  own  day.  Recently  there  has  arisen  a  little  band 
of  poets  headed  by  Jasmin,  the  'barber  of  Agen'  (i 798-1864), 
who  have  essayed  once  more  to  touch  its  long-hushed  strings. 
But  though  Jasmin's  Papillotas  (Par.  186^  and  Mistral's 
Calendau  (Avig.  1867)  are  popular  amongrt  their  authors' 
countrymen,  they  are  none  the  less  anachronisms,  impotent  to 
arrest  the  forces  which  have  rendered  French  the  language  of 
culture  and  progress  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France.  See  Dies,  Leben  und  Werke  der  7>oubadonrs  (Zwick. 
1827),  and  Die  Poesie  der  Troubadours  (Zwick.  1827) ;  Fauriel, 
Histoire  de  la  Pbhie  Proven^ale  (3  vols.  Par.  1846) ;  Mila  y 
Fontanals,  De  los  Trobatorts  en  EspafUt  (Bare.  1861) ;  J. 
Rutherford,  The  Troubadours  (Lond.  1873) ;  C.  Bartsch,  Chresto- 
mathieProveneale,  aecompagnie  dune  Gramnuureet  dun  Glossaire 
(3d  ed.  Elbert  1874) ;  Saint-Ren^  TailUmdier,  Les  Destinies  de 
la  Nouvelle  Poisie  Provenfole  in  the  Pevue  des  Deux-Mondes  for 
December  1875 ;  F.  Hueffer,  The  Troubadours,  a  History  of 
Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Aga  (Lond.  1878) ; 
and  A.  Birch-Hirschfeld,  Ueber  die  den  ProveuMolisehen  Trouba" 
dours  der  12  und  13  y^hrhunderten  behannten  episehen  Stoffe 
(Halle,  1878). 
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ig  of  plont-celU  by  Schleiden  nnd  Mohl,  and  succeeding 
chemical  and  microscopic  lesearch  revealed  its  uniform  compon- 
lion  and  its  widely  diflosed  natare  Ihconghout  the  bodies  of  all 
mtrnals  and  plants.     Thiu  tbe  e&sentially  livii^  part  of  a  yeast 
plant,  the  body  of  an  Amaba,  or  Ftrtttmnifer,  or  other  low 
animal,  the  cell-contenti  of  higher  animaU   in  (heir  perfect 
condition,   and  the  cell-contents   and    active  parts    of  plant 
Itnictare,  consist  equally  of  P.     A  minnle  speck  of  P,  (as  seen 
n  an  amoeba)  may  constitute  of  itself  a  compEete  animal.     P,  is 
^Eo   known   as  larcadt  and  tioplasm.     Chemically  it   is   an 
albumintmi  compoand,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  with  minute  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
The  commonity  of  P.,  when  viewed  microscopicalfy  or  chemi- 
cally, and  wherever  found,  forms  one  o[  its  most  remarluible 
features.    Physically  it  coagulates  when  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature (40*  to  50*  C),  and  contracts  when  electrical  currents 
e  passed  through  its  mass.     The  interest  which  has  centred 
ound  this  substance  chieRv  arises  from  the  consideration  a' 
1  relations  to  lift  and  vital  Oitum.     One  view  of  these  re' 
■m.%  is  that  life  is  a  froferfy  of  P.,  just  as  contractility 
:  assumed  to  be  a  quality  of  this  substance.     Carbon, 

Ecn,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — so  runs  Huxley's  ai^i' 
feless  bodies;  when  brought  t<f ether  in  certain  ' 
they  form  P.,  and  this  P.  exhibits  vital  phenomena 
rital  phenomena  are  regarded  as  the  sequence  ' 
of  P.  from  inorganic  or  lifeless  elements.      '  V 
says  Huxley,  '  Uiat  something  Called  "  aqno'' 
forms  water  when  its  component  gases,  *  ,  v 

e  brought  together.'    What  better  r  ,,.jy  in 

suming  a  principle  of  'vitality'  thar  .lUendant  01 


taken  as  the  basis  of  arrangement, 
the  Slomaloui,  or  'mouth-posses'' 
fusoria ;  the  Aitemalaui  P.  U" 
sub-kingdom.     The   P.,  ho- 


Claiiiii 


of  P. 


S' 


(ilh  Ihe  P.  of  Get- 

Jiii,  Fnnce,  dc    Sti; 

.   (Par.    1847);   Zacbe., 

K  (Leipe,  1851) ;  QaiUn), 

II  lur  la  Prmirbti  fraofsu 

(6th  ed.  Lond,  1S69) ;  Sin 

aniKtiij.J'.o/allMalim. 


Pro- 


.iii.jiig  'he  prophet! 
.  noi  many  sheep,'  first 
described  the  vastness 
~     records  that  have 


I  (his  IS  that  we  know  fully  and 
(ions  under  which  water  is  fbr 
}  force,  other    than  tbe   ch' 
oxygen  In  order  to  accotml  /■''*'*^ 

body  is  the  seat  of  forces  v '  ,.^  **■  "   ,7;  ^^^^  ™nymous 

stnted,  can  be  explainc'  -.  .J'  r<;^'Kl„  chips  of  mythology, 

of  physical  and  chen-  ,  Uf,'.""/^ 'cW-/  '«  Munde;"'  and 
the  existence  of  a  r  ;:.':i5^^of  yesterday  ore  to  be  met 
devebprnent  of  V  .  ..'.i^ie^^j  'Liara  should  have  good 
Of  "/'■  ■'•'*' S^'^^"  ™™^'  '"'  'P^''': '  in 

Protor'n-'  --'J''^^LJr  «  •i'""^"'  ^>"^''  we  rea^nise 

Tree-Perc'  ^-'^/JV^  saws  concerning 'hungry  bellies.' 

of  S wit  ,  ',''x'^'''"«,lling  stone,' with  scores  of  others, 

birds.  -  i"-3ij  <&.'. '*.  dussic  or  medieval  garb.      Where, 

"•'■^'/•H^  >*onveyed  by  the  P.  of  different  nations 
'  "  '  ""  t  is  difficult— often  impossible — to 
^iniek  oot  independently,  or  whether 
It  from  the  other.  We  feel  at  once 
iniderlies  the  Greek '  Owls  to  Athens,' 
;  hts  to  Egypt,*  the  Eastern  '  Pepper 
.  :i  'Indulgences  to  Rome,'  and  our 
, '  but  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that 
finsciously  copied  from  (he  Greek, 
.:'ily  beare  its  special  local  imprint, 
ticnality  of  a  proverb  may  be  decided 
'  When  thy  house 

a  country- 


'  f^iifn*'''  gyidence.     '  When  thy  house  is  on  fire,  warm  thy 
^^'"'"the  bUie' pteteaa  an  admirable  picture  of  Spanish 
f^^  ''   'Revenge  is  a  morsel  for  God '  is  plainly  a  country- 
(ti^'i?  kfachlavel ;  none  bnt  Eastern  slaves  could  hi 
■n'^r <VVhen  tbe  monkey  reigns,  dance  before  him,' 
■  that  thou  canst  noj  bite;'  whilst  'A  hedgehog  will 

.--  ^nin  he  is  wet '  is  the  formula  by  which  (he  hcdgehog- 
"I^B  Gipsy  expresses  the  truth  '/«  vino  veriiaj.'  The  number 
^  P..  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  vary  greatly 


3  p.,  •"<»  .  .       ,  „        , 

ith  different  races  and  times.  Trench  rates  the  entire  stock 
"J  Spanish  P.  at  '  the  almost  incredible  nnmber  of  from  five  and 
iwenty  to  thirty  (liousand,'  but  this  number  is  far  exceeded  by 
tlie  P.  of  Germany,  amoonting,  according  to  Wander,  to  some 
t45,0(Xi,  whilst  the  prominent  part  these  play  in  iatifr  philo- 
^phy  has  been  charmingly  illustrated  by  Auerbach  in  his  Dorf- 
geiikitklen.  Classical  P.  have  been  collected  by  Polydore  Vii^l 
(Ven.  1498),  Erasmus  (Far.   150S),  Leutsch  and  Schneidewin 


IJutch  tiy  Harrebomee  (3  vols.  Utr,  1 

Lincy  (3d  ed.  a  vols.  Par.  iSjg)  and  t^anier  irar.  lo^oj ;  cng- 
liih  byBohn(Lond.  1855)  and  Haililt  (Lond.  1S69) ;  Scol^ 
by  A.  Ilislop  (Edin.   1870) ;  and  German  by  Wander  (5  vols. 
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an  a  tnpenctiption  ascribing  it 

Kings  iv.  39-34  shows  that  Bobiaon 

of  the  maxims  or  aphoristic  lentoicK 

:t  always  been  (bnd,  and  lenders  11 

r—  his  sayiiigs  have  been  presentd  io  itiii 

.  (hole  Ijook  was  not  composed  by  him  is 

,  in  i(seir,  and  by  (he  superscripdons  of  the 

,  believed  by  critics  that  the  original  ponion 

ich  are  many  genuine  proverbs  of  Solomon,  is 

16,  to  which  diap.  xxT.-xiix.,  till  then  Boilinj 

.  as  proverbs  of  Solomon,  was  added  in  the  lime 

./  XXV.  !)■     ft  is  doubtful  whether  the  portions 

Z3,  and  xiiv.  13-34,  belonged  to  the  origiiiil  work 

<.*d  at  this  time.  Chap.  ixx.-xxii.wasprobablyidiled 

time,  as  also  i.-ix.,  which  is  an  introduction  to  the 

>llection,  probably  composed  by  the  last  editor.    Su 

..  s  EinitUung  in  der  A.  T.  (Eng.  trans.  1869). 

Prov'idence  Is  the  name  given  to  the  order  of  ral 

reference  to  the  provision  made  beforehand  for  the  eiistence  I 

and  well-being  of  all  living  creatures,  especially  mankind    la 

a  wider  sense  P.  is  made  to  refer  also  to  manimale  nature,  and 

is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for  God. 

Providence,  the  second  city  of  New  England,  U.S.,  thf 
seaport  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rhode  Island,  is  a(  the  held 
of  navigation  on  Narraganse(t  Bay,  178  miles  by  rail  N.E.  of 
New  York,  and  44  S.S.W.  of  Boston.  P.  occupies  14)  ")■ 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  in  the  geographical  centte 
of  the  city  expands  into  the  ellipse- shaped  '  Cove,'  a  mile  in  dt- 
cumference,  and  surrounded  by  a  park  of  fine  shady  tree*  F- 
has  80  churches,  amot^g  them  one  built  in  1638  by  Roger 
Williams,  the  oldest  Baptist  church  in  America.  There  are 
also  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Butler  Hospital  for  the  inline, 
with  many  other  hospitals  and  asylums,  la  state  banks,  :5 
national  banks,  g  savings  banks,  1  high  school,  11  giamnur, 
31  intermediate,  and  36  primary  schools;  Brown  Universiiy,  • 
Baptist  Institution  with  16  professors  and  over  aSo  Wi^^"''' 
and  a  library  of  45,000  volumes ;  a  large  and  weU-endoweJ 
boarding-school  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  ivilh  abont  SOO 
pupils;  the  Athemeum,  with  a  library  of  35,10Ovoli.;  rSiomt- 
ancc  companies,  several  railways  meeting  in  one  central  stalioft 
several  lines  of  steamboats,  a  slate  prison,  county  jail,  and  t«fonn 
schooL  The  Butler  Exchange,  the  Arcade,  the  State  House, 
and  the  Narragansett  Hotel  are  fine  buildings  ;  and  P.  is  fami«' 
for  its  many  beautiful  private  residences  surronnded  by  eiien- 
sive  grounds.  P.  is  (he  centre  of  a  lai^e  monufiictnrirK  <ii>tn^- 
and  has  great  trade,  especially  in  clotha,  chemicals,  dye-ttufis 
and  coal;  of  print  cloth  alone  In  187S,  3, 314, 780  piece*  ol  *> 
yards  each  were  sold.  The  iron  manufacture  is  also  large,  l»re 
being  36  works  for  engines,  bolters,  locomotives;  &c,  and  3 
screw  factories.  'There  arc  86  jewellery  and  silverware  fac'"™*^ 
P.  has  four  daily,  one  semi-weekly,  six  weekly,  and  two  D 
newspapers.     Fop.  (1875)  100,675. 

Prorin'cial  of  a  monastic  order  is  the  superior  ot  the  abbols, 
priors,  or  other  superiors  of  the  religious  houses  in  a  province, 
corresponding  to  a  Metropolitan  (q.  v.)  among  the  sccnUr 
cle^. 

Proving  the  Tenor.     In  Scalland,  (he  terms  of 
lost  or  destroyed  may  be  proved  before  the  Court  of  Seww 
by  an  action  of  P.  the  T. 

Provina,  a  town  in  the  N.E.  of  Prance,  departfoenl  o(  I 
Seine -et-Mame,  29  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Melun,  b  sitniled  on  ^ 
the  Durelin  and  the  Vouliie,  which  turn  some  fifty  "'  | 
sixty  com-roills  in  the  district.  P.  is  surrounded  by  ancieni  1 
fortificalions,  and  Is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  oppn 
tovm  contains  the  Tour  de  C&ar  of  the  Ijlh  c,  and  the  1 
church  of  Saint-Quiriace  of  the  lath  c     In  the  lower  town  it  | 
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the  church  of  Sainte-Croiz,  and  dating  from  the  13th  c,  the 
cloister  of  the  convent  of  the  Grey  Friars,  and  the  Grange-aux- 
Dlmes.    P.  is  funons  for  its  roses.     Pop.  (1872)  7596. 


I 


(Old  Fr.  prtvosty  Lat  prapositum^  'one  placed 
over')  is  in  England  the  chief  dignitary  of  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church,  ranking  next  after  the  archbishop  or  bishop. 
The  heads  of  Eton  College  and  Kings  College,  Cambridge,  are 
also  provosts.  In  Scotland,  a  P.  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
royad  burgh,  the  title  corresponding  to  the  English  mayor.  The 
provosts  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Glasgow  are  styled  '  Lord  P.'  In 
a  written  address,  the  Lord  P.  of  Edinburgh  is  entitled  to  have 
*  The  Right  Honourable '  prefixed  to  his  Christian  name.  The 
Lord  P.  of  Glasgow  is  styled  'The  Honourable  the  Lord  P.' 

Prftyftf^y^^iirftttJ ,  in  the  navy,  is  an  officer  who  has  charge 
of  prisoners  taken  at  sea,  and  of  a  prisoner  before  a  court-martial 
In  the  army,  the  P.-M.  is  an  officer  whose  duties  are  to  see  to 
the  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  to  seize  and  secure  de- 
serters and  other  criminals,  to  preside  over  and  enforce  their 
punishment,  and  to  check  marauding. 

Frox'y  (cont  from  obsolete  Eng.  Procuracy)^  the  name 
given  to  the  .agency  by  which  one  person  may  lawfully  act  or 
vote  for  another  in  his  absence.  Every  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Lords  possesses  this  power,  but  no  peer  can  hold  more 
than  two  proxies,  nor  use  them  either  in  judicial  cases  or  when 
the  House  is  in  committee. 

Prnden'titui,  Aurelina  Olem'ens,  a  Christian  poet,  bom 
348  A.D.,  was  successively  a  pleader,  judge,  and  soldier  under 
more  than  one  Roman  emperor.  What  we  know  of  P.  is 
derived  exclusively  from  a  short  antobiographjr  in  verse  written 
by  the  poet  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and  aesicned  as  an  intro- 
duction or  preface  to  his  writings,  of  which  it  contains  a 
citjdogtte.  From  this  we  learn  that  P.  was  bom  in  the 
reign  of  Constantins  IL  and  Constans.  After  receiving  a 
liberal  education  he  frequented  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians, 
led  a  gav  life,  piictised  as  a  forensic  pleader,  discharged  the 
duties  of  ft  ovil  and  crimiiud  judge,  and  obtained  from  the 
Eraperor-^whether  Theodosius  or  Honorius  is  uncertain — a 
military  appointment  at  court,  which  placed  him  in  a  position 
next  to  royalty.  Eventually  P.  became  tired  of  earthlv  pomp, 
sensible  of  the  emptiness  of  human  honours  and  display,  and 
earnest  in  the  cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  hear  nothing 
of  him  after  405  A.D.,  but  the  year  of  nis  death  is  not  known. 
His  princifwl  extant  writings,  idl  of  a  devout  character,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  metres,  are :— <i)  Ftafaiio^  autobiography 
and  catalogue  of  works ;  (2)  Cathemerinon  Liber^  twelve  hymns 
proper  to  oe  said  or  sung  by  the  sincere  Christian ;  (3)  A^o^ 
tkiosis,  on  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  relation  to  the 
Father ;  (4)  HamartigaOa^  on  the  origin  of  sin ;  (^)  Piycho- 
mackia^  the  conflict  of  Tirtne  in  the  soul  of  the  Christian ;  (6) 
Contra  Symmaehum^  Lib.  /,  on  the  worthlessness  of  the  heathen 
(rods,  with  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  Rome  to  Christianity  ; 
(7)  Contra  Symmaehum,  Lib,  //.,  a  refuUtion  of  the  arguments 
in  the  petition  of  Symmachns  to  Valentinian,  praying  for  the 
restoration  of  the  altar  and  statue,  of  Victory  cast  down  by 
Gntian ;  (8)  Feristefhattdn  Liber^  fourteen  poems  in  honour  of 
saints,  inainly  Spanish,  who  had  won  the  mart^*s  crown ;  (9) 
Dipiyckm,  on  remarkable  characters  and  events  m  Bible  history, 
a  series  of  forty-eight  poems  of  four  verses  each ;  (10)  Epilotus^ 
consisting  of  thirty-four  lines,  apparently  written  after  P.  had 
withdrawn  from  public  life.  Tne  style  of  P.  is  confessedly 
impure,  his  prosody  faulty,  his  themes  destitute  of  creative  power ; 
yet  he  was  tmmenselv  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is 
easily  understood,  but  how  Bentley,  a  scholar  and  critic  of  great 
acumen,  should  have  styled  him  'the  Horace  and  Virgil  of  the 
Christians '  is  not  so  clear.  The  editio  princeps  of  P.  was  printed 
at  Deventer  in  1472. 

PradliommM,  Ckmieils  de,  tribunals  for  arbitration  in 
trade  disputes,  existed  at  Marseille  in  1452,  and  at  Lyon  in  1464, 
and  were  re-establidied  in  the  latter  city  (1806)  and  in  Paris 
(1844).  They  are  now  regulated  by  the  decrees  of  May  27, 
1848^  ftad  March  3,  1852,  are  composed  of  workmen  elected  by 
nusters  and  masters  by  worlanen,  and  have  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing small  pecuniary  fines  and  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  their 
jttrisdictioB  beinff  restricted  to  cases  where  the  sum  at  issue  does 
noteaoMd  aoo  franca. 


Pranell'a,  the  scientific  name  of  a  genus  of  small  hairy  per- 
ennial herbs,  with  whorled  flowers  in  dense  terminal  heads, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiatea,  and  found  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  both  hemispheres.  P,  vulgaris,  which  occurs 
in  the  four  continents,  as  aUo  in  Australia,  is  a  very  common 
British  plant  of  pastures  and  waste  places.  Formerly  it  was  in 
sufficiently  high  repute  to  obtain  its  existing  popular  name  of 
'  self-heal ; ' — no  surgeon  was  wanted  when  it  could  be  made  use 
of :  it  still  holds  a  pUce  amongst  rustic  herb-medicines. 

Ptunes.  The  ordinary  kind  of  P.  of  grocers'  shops  are  the 
fruit  of  the  St  Julian  variety  of  the  common  Plum  (q.  v.),  dried 
either  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  by  artificial  means,  or  by  these 
processes  alternately.  For  their  production,  the  tree  is  largely 
grown  in  France.  In  some  districts  P.  are  still  much  used 
stewed,  or  in  pies  or  puddings*  Medicinally,  P.  are  a  mild  laxa- 
tive ;  they  are  also  one  of  the  ingredients  of  con/ectio  senna. 
The  best  dessert  P.  or  '  French  plums '  are  carefully  prepared 
from  the  yellow  fruits  of  a  variety  called  the  Brignole  plum  ; 
they  come  from  Proveiice,  In  Germany  the  Zwetschen  variety 
is  cultivated  to  supply  r. 


.ff  consists  in  depriving  a  plant  of  a  portion  of  its 
stem,  branches,  buds,  leaves,  bark,  or  roots  in  order  toproduce 
particular  effects  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  plant  There  are 
diffierent  kinds  of  P.,  named  after  the  manner,  extent,  and  im- 
plement used,  such  as  lopping,  clipping,  knife-proning,  dis- 
budding, disleafing,  disbarkmg,  &c.  The  object  is  to  concentrate 
the  action  of  the  sap  for  the  benefit  of  the  part  that  is  left,  and 
to  give  a  stimulus  to  vitality.  The  amount  of  P.  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  exip;encies  of  each  particular  case  and  the  judgment 
of  the  operator,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  P.,  not  mutiution, 
is  in  all  cases  the  object  to  be  attained— conservative  surgery, 
not  reckless  hacking.  For  forest-trees  P.  is  of  the  greatest  use 
in  modifying  the  quantity  of  timber  produced.  For  ornamental 
trees  it  is  cmefly  employed  to  remove  diseased  branches,  because 
much  of  the  efirect  of  these  trees  depends  on  the  development  of 
their  natural  form  and  character.  For  ornamental  shrabs  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  since  many  of  them  are  grown  for 
their  flowers,  which  are  produced  much  stronger  and  of  brighter 
colours  when  shoots  are  thinned  out,  or  shortened,  or  both. 
In  frait-trees  and  shrubs,  P.  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
their  cultivation,  and  if  unattended  to,  the  shoots  and  fmit  would 
gradually  diminish  in  size,  and  the  produce,  though  numerous, 
would  be  deficient  in  succulence  and  flavour.  Such  we  find  to 
be  the  case  in  neglected  orchards.  The  application  varies 
according  to  the  species.  Herbaceous  plants  are  often  pruned, 
both  roots  and  branches,  when  transplanted.  Root-praning  is 
performed  to  check  the  formation  01  wood-shoots,  and  induce 
the  formation  of  bud-shoots.  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  check 
the  luxuriance  of  young  fruit-trees  and  throw  them  into  blossom. 
Clipping  is  principally  applied  to  hedges,  and  to  dwarf  shrabs 
used  for  borders  of  garden  walks.     Thinning  is  performed  when 

Slants  stand  too  close  together,  or  when  branches,  leaves, 
owers,  or  frait,  are  too  numerous  on  an  individual  plant  to  be 
properly  nourished,  and  to  receive  due  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 
Coppice-woods  consist  of  trees  and  shrabs  cut  down  periodically, 
their  stems  and  branches  thus  being  constantly  renewed. 

Seasons  for  P.  vary  according  to  the  object  in  view.  The 
worst  season  is  the  spring,  just  before  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves,  as  at  that  time  the  sap  is  rising  with  the  greatest  vigour. 

Pra'nut.    See  Plum, 


^ 


is  a  chronic  papular  affection  of  the  skin,  the  most 
prominent  symptom  of  which  is  intense  itching.  The  skin  is 
thickened  and  discoloured,  and  the  eraption  of  isolated  and 
scattered  papulse  does  not  differ  in  colour  from  the  general  sur- 
face. P.  is  unaccompanied  by  constitutional  ssrmptoms.  There 
are  three  principal  varieties  of  P.,  viz.,  P.  mitis,  P./ormicans, 
and  P.  senilis^  P,  mitis  makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring  and 
sumo^er  months,  without  premonitory  symptoms,  and  generally 
declines  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but  it  may  be  pro- 
longed for  several  months.  In  P,  formicasu,  the  itching  is  in- 
cessant, frequently  insupportable,  and  is  compared  by  paUents 
to  the  piercing  of  the  skin  with  red-hot  needles,  or  to  having  the 
flesh  devoured  by  thousands  of  ants.  P,  senilis  is  similar,  but 
the  disorganisation  of  the  skin  is  more  complete. 

In  the  treatment  of  P.,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  diet, 
and  improper  and  over-stimulating  diet  and  stimulating  drinks 
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should  be  avoided.  Baths,  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than 
70**  Fah.,  consisting  of  simple  water  and  soap,  or  the  alkaline 
or  sulphur  bath,  should  be  daily  used  ;  and  the  cold-water  bath 
and  sea-bathing  may  be  found  useful.  Mercurial  lotions  and 
ointments,  or  lotions  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  prussic  acid 
lotions  have  the  greatest  reputation.  The  greatest  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  personal  cleanliness. 

ProBsia  (Ger.  Preussen,  a  name  derived  from  that  of  the  old 
Slavic  fruzzi)f  by  far  the  largest  and  most  powerful  kingdom 
of  the  German  Empire,  of  which  it  is  the  dvnastic  and  military 
head,  extends  in  lat.  49**  S'-SS"  $0'  N.,  and  long.  6"'-22°  50' E. 
Its  extreme  length  from  N.E.  to  S.  W.  is  720  miles,  while  its 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  varies  from  180  to  470  miles.  Including 
Schleswig-Holstein,  it  is  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean, 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic,  £.  by  Russia,  S.  by  Austria  (Galicia, 
Schlesien,  Mahren,  and  Bohmen,  by  Sachsen,  by  the  Thuringian 
states  of  Bayem,  Hessen- Darmstadt,  and  Elsass-Lothringen, 
and  W.  by  Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  Out- 
lying parts  of  P.  are  Hohenzollem  (q.  v.),  encircled  by  Wiir- 
temburg  and  Baden,  and  the  Tahdegebiet,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jahde,  surrounded  by  Olaenburg,  to  landwards.  The 
Jahdegebiet  was  purchased  in  1853,  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  naval  station  of  Wilhelmshafen.  A  some- 
what complex  appearance  is  given  to  the  map  of  P.  by  the 
number  of  minor  states  and  their  sub-sections  included  within 
its  political  outline.  Of  these,  the  chief  are  the  grand  duchies  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg,  the  district  of  Hamburg,  the 
duchies  of  Braunschweig  and  Anhalt  (in  eight  sections  each),  the 
province  of  Upper  Hessen,  and  the  principalities  of  Waldeck, 
Pyrmont,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  Schaumburg*Lippe«  P.  has  over 
1000  miles  of  coast-line,  of  which  three-fourths  are  on  the  Baltic 
The  N.  Sea  coast  is  indented  by  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
inlets  which  receive  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  Jahde ;  the  Baltic 
coast  by  the  fjords  on  the  E.  side  of  Schleswig,  the  Gulf  of 
Liibeck,  the  Kleine  and  Grosse  Haff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder, 
the  Gulf  of  Danzig  (including  the  Frische  Haff),  and  in  the 
extreme  N.E.  by  the  Kurische  Haff.  To  P.  belong  the  E.  and 
N.  Frisian  Islands,  and,  in  the  Baltic,  Alsen,  Fehmem,  Riigen, 
Usedom,  and  Wollin.  P.  is  divided  into  eleven  provinces  (sub- 
divided, again,  into  thirty- five  liegierungsbezirke  or  adminis- 
trative districts),  of  which  the  areas  and  populations  are  as 
follows,  according  to  the  census  of  1st  December  1875  : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in  tq.  miles. 

Pop.  1875. 

Chief  towns. 

Preussen  (proper) . 
Brandenburg     .     . 
Pommem.    .    .    . 

Posen  ^ 

Schlesien.    .     .    . 
Sachsen    .... 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Hannover     .     .     . 
Westfalen     .     .     . 
Hessen-Nassau 
Kheinland    .     .     . 
Hohcn2ollern   .    . 

24.123 

«5.565 
11,627 

11,126 

>5.556 

9.745 
7,218 

14.855 
7.799 
5.943 

xo.4»5 
439 

3.I99I7* 
3.126,425 

1,462,290 

1,606,084 

3.843.699 
2, 169  031 
1,074,085 
2.017.393 
1,905,697 
1,467.898 
3,804.257 
66  466 

KOnigsberi^. 

Berlin. 

Stettin. 

Posen. 

Breslau. 

Magdeburg 

Schleswig. 

Hannover. 

Munster. 

Kassel. 

KOln. 

Hechingen. 

I34i4" 

25.742.496 

The  former  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  united  since  1865  to  P.  by 
personal  union,  was  formally  annexed  to  the  province  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein in  1876.  Berlin  is  the  capital  of  both  the  Prussian 
kingdom  and  the  German  Empire. 

Physical  Aspect. — P.  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  corre- 
sponding to  the  well-marked  physical  character  of  two  great 
sections  of  the  country,  (i)  The  greater  part  of  P.,  comprising 
portions  of  Hannover,  Schleswig-Holstein,  part  of  Sachsen,  Bran- 
denburg, Pommem,  Posen,  Schlesien,  and  E.  and  W.  Preussen, 
belongs  to  the  sterile  plain  of  N.  Europe,  which  extends  E.  and 
W.  from  Russia  to  the  Netherlands.  This  flat  region  has  a 
loose,  sandy  soil,  and  is  strewn  with  erratic  boulders  of  granite. 
Except  in  the  more  favoured  districts,  or  along  the  green  river- 
margms,  the  surface  defies  cultivation,  and  is  in  great  part  occupied 
by  heath  and  morass,  while  the  open  sand-flats  show  here  and 
there  thin  belts  of  stunted  pine.  In  some  districts  the  roads  are 
lined  by  straggling  rows  of  plum  and  poplar  trees.  E.  of  the 
Elbe  small  lakes  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  E.  Preussen, 
where  the  surface  rises  considerably.  The  coast,  like  that  of 
Holland,  is  defended  from  the  sea  by  dykes,  and  many  of  the 
rivers,  such  as  the  Vistula  and  Niemen,  are  in  great  part  lined 
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with  embankments.  The  haffs  ('  bays ')  of  the  Baltic  are  lagunes 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  by  islands  or  sand-spits.  Having 
a  slight  northward  slope,  the  great  plain  is  traversed  by 
several  large  navigable  rivers — the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  with  its 
great  affluent  the  Warthe,  the  Vistula,  which  has  a  course  of 
160  miles  in  W.  Preussen,  and  the  Niemen,  in  the  extreme  N. 
of  E.  Preussen,  through  which  it  flows  for  70  miles.  Minor 
streams  are  the  Pregel,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  the  last  being 
the  only  river  of  any  size  entirely  within  Prussian  territory. 
The  northern  plain  is  separated  on  the  S.  from  Bohmen  by  the 
Riesengebirge  (q.  v.),  and  from  Sachsen  and  several  minor  Ger- 
man states  by  the  Thiiringerwald.  To  the  N.  of  Thiiringia,  and 
standing  well  within  the  limits  of  the  great  plain,  are  the  Harz 
Mountains  (q.  v. )  of  Hannover.  Further  W.  the  Teutoburger- 
wald  extends  between  the  Weser  and  Ems.  (2)  The  S.W.  part 
of  P.,  including  Westfalen,  Rheinland,  and  Hessen-Nassau, 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  for  the  plain  here  swells  into 
uplands,  intersected  by  bold  mountain  ranges.  Along  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine  there  are  narrow  strips  of  level  land,  hemmed 
in  on  the  W.  by  the  Vosges  or  Hardt  Mountains,  and  on  the  £. 
by  the  Westerwald,  Taunus,  &c.  The  scenery  of  the  Rhine 
valley  from  Bonn  upwards  as  far  as  Prussian  territory  extends, 
is  singularly  picturesque.  Vines  clothe  the  banks  and  climb  the 
hillsides,  which  are  often  terraced  for  their  support,  while  roman- 
tic strongholds  crown  the  most  commanding  positions. 

Climate,  Botany,  and  Agriculture, — The  great  plain,  more 
especially  in  the  E.,  is  exposed  alternately  to  hot  summers, 
accompanied  by  severe  droughts,  and  to  rigorous  winters.  The 
winters  are  less  severe  as  we  advance  from  £.  to  W.,  and  the 
rainfall  is  correspondingly  greater.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture at  Konigsbirg  is  43*  F.,  at  Berlin  46*5,  and  at  Hannover 
48°.  The  Rheinland  is  the  most  northerly  wine  district  in 
Europe.  Its  wines  are  acidulous,  because  of  the  want  of  heat  to 
develop  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  grape.  The  dusters,  how- 
ever, are  mellowed  by  the  first  frosts  of  the  Rhine  winter,  which 
is  so  severe  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  suspended  for  a 
time  almost  every  winter  because  of  floating  ice.  In  1875  the 
forests  throughout  P.  covered  an  area  of  19,889,300  acres  (those 
belonging  to  the  state  5,752,180  acres  in  extent,  yielding  to  the 
revenue  2^2, 750,000  in  the  year  ending  March  1878.)  The  chief 
trees  are  pines,  firs,  beeches,  alders,  birches,  and  oaks,  and  the 
most  thickly  wooded  parts  are  in  the  districts  of  Amsberg, 
Koblenz,  Wiesbaden,  Kassel,  Frankfurt,  and  Liegnitz.  Much 
of  the  most  productive  and  best  cultivated  land  in  the  Empire 
belongs  to  P.,  the  area  of  which  in  1875  comprised  50*1  per  cent  of 
land  under  grain  and  fruit  crops,  and  18*3  per  cent  of  meadow 
and  pasture.  In  1877  the  state  domains  had  an  area  of  856,893 
acres,  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  ;£'i,07i,X90.  The  state,  by 
the  abrogation  of  land-taxes,  the  encouragement  of  special  schools 
&c.,  has  greatly  advanced  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  im- 
proved the  position  of  the  agriculturists,  who  number  about  one 
lialf  of  the  inhabitants.  Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  cultivated 
part  of  P.  is  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  has  64.1  per  cent  of  its 
area  under  the  plough.  Other  highly  cultivated  districts  are  to 
be  found  in  Sachsen,  Posen,  Pommem,  and  the  Rheinland.  Of 
the  common  crops,  the  proportion  of  rye  is  24  per  cent,  of  oats 
16,  of  potatoes  12,  of  wheat  10,  and  of  barley  8.  Wheat  is 
chiefly  produced  in  Hannover  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  along  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Oder,  Vistula,  and  Warthe,  and  in  the  fer- 
tile district  of  Magdeburg.  Oats  and  barley  are  the  principal 
crops  in  the  bleak,  sandy,  eastern  provinces.  Flax  and  hemp 
are  great  staples,  while  minor  crops  are  buckwheat,  oil-seeds, 
woad,  and  safHower.  Chicory  is  extensively  grown ;  also  beetroot 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  particularly  around  Magdeburg. 
The  yield  of  tobacco,  which  is  chiefly  produced  around  Potsdam, 
and  in  Posen,  Sachsen,  Hannover,  and  Rheinland,  amounted  in 
1874  to  65,697  tons.  Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  wine- 
culture,  mainly  carried  on  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  (see 
Rhine  Wine).  Tliroughout  P.  the  yield  of  wine  in  1874 
amounted  to  441,056  gallons. 

Zoology,  Live  Stock,  dx^c. — The  larger  wild  animals,  including 
the  bear,  stag,  fallow-deer,  boar,  wolf,  and  Ijmx,  arc  confined  fo 
the  remoter  highlands,  while  among  the  common  animals  of 
lesser  size  are  otters,  beavers,  badgers,  foxes,  martins,  and 
weasels.  Game  is  abundant ;  pheasants  and  partridges  are 
especially  plentiful  in  Schlesien,  while  the  marshes  of  Ponmiem 
and  W.  Preussen  literally  swarm  with  wild  geese,  P.  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  country  for  the  rearing  of  horses,  the  excellence 
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of  its  breeds  being  in  great  part  due  to  the  organisation  of  the 
rojai  stada^  of  which  there  are  fonrteen,  ucluding  the  three 
principal  stnds  at  TrBkehnen,  Nenstadt,  fandtGraditz.  In  1873 
there  were  in  the  whole  monarchy  (indadingthe  army)  2,278,724 
horses.  The  finest  cattle  are  bred  along  the  marshy  coast  of  the 
North  Sea,  where  there  is  plenty  of  luxuriant  pasture.  The 
toUd  head  of  cattle  in  P.  was  8,612,150  in  1873.  In  1873,  out 
of  a  total  of  19,634,758  sheep,  as  many  as  8,160,189  were 
merinos.  Pommem  is  the  chiei  sheep-farming  province.  Sach* 
sen,  Hessen-Nassan,  Rheinland,  and  Westfalen  are  noted  for 
their  swine  (of  which  Saxony  bred  4,278,531  in  \%\ii  and  goats. 
Honey  and  wax  are  produced  in  large  ouantity  in  the  heathy 
parts  of  Hannover,  Brandenburg,  &&,  while  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince some  silk  culture  is  carried  on,  the  total  produce  in  1873 
beiog  $046  lbs  of  cocoons.  The  sea-fisheries  employed  in  1872, 
in  the  fialtic,  9575  fishermen;  in  the  North  Sea,  1313  boats;  and  in 
the  lignnes,  5042  fishermen.  Sturgeon  are  caught  in  the  EUbe  and 
trout  in  the  mountain  streams,  while  the  Oder  abounds  with  eels. 
dalcgy  and  Mimrulo^, — ^The  great  plain  mainly  comprises 
Tertiary  formations,  supporting  extensive  layers  of  lignite  {drauH' 
iffAJe),  and  mud  and  sand  of  recent  date.  In  Rheinland  occur 
Primary  beds,  while  parts  of  Westfalen  and  Sachsen  are  covered 
with  Oolitic  formations,  here  and  there  erupted  with  igneous 
rocks.  Schlesien,  Westlalen,  Rheinland,  and  Sachsen  are  the 
chief  mining  provinces,  and  the  districts  in  these  particularly 
dtstinguishea  for  mineral  wealth  are  Dortmund,  Breslau,  Klaus- 
thai,  and  Halle.  The  most  important  minerals  of  P.  are  iron 
and  true  coal,  and  in  1876  there  were  448  coal-pits  m  opera- 
tion, employing  158,902  persons,  and  producii^  43,364,968 
tons,  valued  at  ;fi  1,329,1 11,  and  737  iron-mines,  with  19,322 
hands,  the  product  of  which  amounted  to  2,572,250  tons,  vidue 
^^867,3361  In  addition,  553  ignite  mines  jrielded  8,985, 122  tons, 
of  the  value  of  ;f  1,574,985.  The  coal-pits  m  the  Ruhr-JDiisseldorf 
district,  which  extend  over  more  than  ten  miles,  supply  nearly 
a  half  of  the  total  produce,  while  those  in  the  barin  of  the  Sar, 
in  the  S.  W.  of  Rheinland,  furnish  about  a  sixth.  P.  raises  93 
per  cent  of  all  the  coal  produced  in  Germany,  Iron  is  found 
I  more  or  less  in  all  the  provinces  except  in  Pommem  and 
Schleswig-Holstein,and  u  most  abundant  in  Westfalen, Rheinland 
(KoUfiDz  and  Diisseldorf)y  and  Schlesien  (Oppeln).  P.  stands 
among  &e  first  zinc-produdng  countries  of  the  world,  having  70 
mines,  the  output  of  which  amounted  to  ;f  647, 760  in  1876. 
In  the  same  year,  the  produce  of  other  minerals  was : — ^lead, 
;Ci,oo5,i95  ;  copper,  ;f 347.246  ;  salt,  ;f306,252.  Among  the 
minor  minrrals  found  are  cobalt,  antimony,  manganese,  arsenic, 
sulphur,  afann,  nickel,  plumbago,  gypsum,  petroleum,  jasper,  onyx, 
ana  amber.  Silver  and  gold  are  procured  in  small  quantities  in 
conjunction  with  other  metals.  Freestone  and  slate  are  widely  dis- 
tributed; marble  is  quarried  in  S^esien  and  Westfalen;  and  mill- 
stones are  procured  along  the  Rhine.  In  1876  the  state  had  17 
mines  for  coal,  X2  for  lignite,  19  for  ironstone,  12  for  lead,  silver, 
ftnd  copper,  &c.  The  more  celebrated  of  the  many  mineral  springs 
of  P.  are  those  of  Aachen,  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  and  Setters. 

ItuUtstriiSt  Commerce^  6v.— The  great  industrial  centres  of 
P.  are  in  Ober  Schlesien,  Westfalen,  and  Rheinland,  all  in 
proximity  to  the  rich  coal  and  iron  deposits.  After  these  in 
importance  come  Brandenburg,  Sachsen,  and  Hessen-Nassau. 
In  1876  there  were  in  P.  (principally  in  the  provinces  named) 
,  as  many  as  X074  smelting  works  and  furnaces,  which  em- 
I  ployed  121,792  men  and  produced  3,268,367  tons  (value 
j  j£'29^i9,756).  Cast  and  wrought  iron  alone  was  manufactured 
'  to  the  vahie  of  ;f  19,931,598,  and  this  special  industry  employed 
:  87,989  men.  The  iron  industries  are  the  most  important,  and 
'  are  canied  on  most  extensively  in  the  districts  of  Oppeln,  Frier, 
I  rKisseldor^  Aachen,  and  Amsberg.  Essen  (q.  v.),  in  the  district 
I  of  IHisseldorf,  is  the  seat  of  mt  Krupps^  vast  steel  works, 
,  while  Witten,  Bochum,  and  Spandan,  are  also  noted  for  the 
production  of  steel  ordnance.  Machinery  and  locomotives  are 
mannfarfured  extensively  at  Konigsberg,  £lbing,  Stettin,  Beriin, 
flannover,  and  Kassd  ;  scientific  instruments  at  Berlin,  Kassel, 
Aachen,  Bielefeld,  Bonn,  && ;  musical  instruments  at  Berlin, 
Bmlan,  and  Kassel ;  gold  and  silver  vrares  at  Berlin,  Heme- 
liagen,  and  Hanau.  Of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Germany, 
P.  produces  65  per  cent. ;  while  of  458,000  looms  for  the  manu- 
fiactnie  of  linen  throughout  the  whole  empire,  as  manjr  as  250,000 
belong  to  P.  Fancy  wools  are  a  specialty  of  Berlm,  which  is 
also  noted  for  its  carpets  and  shawls.  The  district  of  DUssel* 
doxf  (inchiding  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  &c),  Miinster,  Liegnitz, 
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Erfiirt,  and  the  province  of  Hannover,  are  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  their  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  In  1873  P.  had 
221  paper-mills,  mostly  in  Rheinland,  Westfalen,  Saclisen,  and 
Schlesien.  In  1874,  337  mills  produced  291,041  tons  of  beet- 
sugar,  and  10,412  breweries  14,241,024  hogsheads  of  beer;  while 
the  total  yield  of  spirits  was  3,558,472  hogsheads.  Other  im- 
portant manufactures  are  wine,  leather,  tobacco,  and  cigars, 
porcelain,  glass,  fancy  goods,  and  articles  in  vulcanite.  The 
chief  shipbuilding  ports  are  Kiel,  Stettin,  and  Danzig.  P. 
carries  on  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  mainly  through  the 
Baltic  ports,  but  a  large  amount  of  trade  passes  through  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  and  by  rail  through. the  Netherlands.  In 
1876  P.  had  in  the  mercantile  service  3254  sailing  vessels  of 
504,145  tons,  with  a  personnel  of  19,703,  and  130  steamers  of 
28,539  tons,  with  a  personnel  of  1605.  There  entered  the  ports 
in  1875  with  cargo,  26,370  vessels  of  2,734,833  tons,  and  in 
ballast,  8624  of  61 1,093  ^<>^  *  <^<^  cleared  with  cargo,  22,736  of 
213,649  tons,  and  in  ballast,  10,366  of  10,504,43  tons.  The 
official  trade  returns  are  included  in  those  of  Germany  (q.  v.). 
P.  has  a  very  extensive  and  complete  railway  system,  the 
portions  of  which  in  Hannover  and  Hessen-Nassau  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  state.  In  1877  the  total  length  of  the  railways  was 
10,454  miles,  those  belonging  to  the  state  having  a  length  of 
2854  miles,  and  those  owned  by  private  companies  but  under 
state  administration,  1223  miles. 

Education  and  Culture. — ^An  account  of  the  Prussian  educa- 
tional system  is  given  in  the  article  GSRBiANY.  Despite  aJl  that 
the  state  has  done  and  is  doing  to  spread  and  equalise  education, 
the  older  eastern  provinces,  lagging  behind  the  younger  and 
more  vigorous  ones  to  westward,  are  accounted  among  the  least 
enlightened  parts  of  the  empire.  In  187^-76,  out  of  85,507 
recruits,  2749,  or  3.214  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 
Of  those  raised  in  Posen  the  percentage  of  the  totally  unedu- 
cated was  13.972,  in  Preussen,  8.78,  and  in  Schlesien,  3>35; 
while  in  Westfalen  it  was  1.056,  in  Pommem,  i«528,  in 
Hannover,  a  84,  Hessen-Nassau,  a  53,  Sachsen,  a  322,  Bran- 
denburg, 0.66,  Schleswig-Holstein,  a26,  and  Rheinland,  a74. 
In  1871  P.  had  34,989  elementary  schools,  with  4,495,040 
pupils  and  17,264  teachers.  In  1877  there  were,  for  higher 
education,  228  gynmasia,  33  pro-gymnasia,  84  real  schools,  90 
Biirgerschulen,  215  higher  girls'  schools,  68  Protestant  and  31 
Catholic  teachers'  seminaries,  4  Jewish  teachers'  seminaries,  9 
universities,  the  Academy  at  ftliinster,  and  the  Lyceum  at 
Braunsberg.  In  the  summer  semester  of  1878  the  nine  univer- 
sities, the  Miinster  Academy,  and  the  Braunsbeig  Lyceum  had 
a  staff  of  906  teachers,  of  whom  470  were  ordinary,  7  honorary, 
and  202  extraordinary  professors,  and  227  privat-docenten ; 
while  the  matriculated  students  amounted  to  8219,  comprising 
3636  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  2261  in  law,  1349  in  medicine, 
and  684  in  Protestant  and  289  in  Catholic  theology.  The  non- 
Prussian  students  numbered  lo8a  In  1878  the  Uruversity  of 
Berlin  had  201  docenten  (including  63  ordinary  and  57  extra- 
ordinary professors,  and  77  privat-docenten)  and  2237  students. 
In  1874  the  departmental  schools  of  P.  were  i  §5  in  number.  The 
fine  arts  were  represented  by  3  royal  musical  institutes,  10  music 
conservatories,  4  art  academies,  and  ^  drawing-sdiools.  There 
were  also  120  professional  and  technical  schoob,  15  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  35  for  deaf-mutes.  The  universities  are  rich  in 
libraries  and  scientific  collections,  and  the  art-treasures  of  Berlin 
are  of  European  fame.  In  1874  P.  had  809  newspapers.  The 
political  press  is  under  a  strict  censorship,  and  in  the  years 
1876-77  as  many  as  115  editors  and  publishers  were  brought 
before  Berlin  law  courts  for  the  propagation  of  socialist  opinions. 

Constitution^  GoiKm/mnt,  and  Finance, — According  to  the 
charter  of  1850^  P.  is  a  constitutional  and  hereditaxr  monarchy. 
The  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers,  and  shares  Uie 
legislative  authority  wiu  a  representative  assembly,  consisting  of 
two  chambers — (i)  the  Herrenhaus,  or  House  of  Lords,  com- 
posed of  certain  princes  and  nobles,  Ufe  peers  named  by  the  king, 
noblemen  dectea  in  the  provinces  by  all  landowners,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  universities,  of  towns  with  a  pop.  of  alx>ve 
50,000^  and  of  various  other  interests;  (2)  the  Abgeordnetenhaus, 
or  Chamber  of  Deputies,  comprising  433  representative  members, 
elected  indirectly  by  all  Prussians  anove  twenty-five  yean  of  age. 
Bismarck's  Districts  Administration  Act  of  1873  reformed  Uie 
aristocratic  rural  economy  of  P.,  abolished  the  old  feudal  county 
assemblies,  and  conceded  self-govenmicnt  and  representative 
institutions  to  villages  and  rural  circles.    This  measure,  regarded 
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by  many  as  revolutionary,  was  pressed  by  the  Chancellor  as 
necessary  to  the  due  amalgamation  of  P.  with  the  new  empire  in 
temper  and  principles.  The  law  code  mainly  in  force  in  the 
eastern  provinces  is  tiic  La)idrecht  fur  die'  Preussischcn  Staatcn, 
compiled  under  Friedrich  the  Great,  and  introduced  in  1794.  Old 
I'uli:.)!,  Swedish,  and  German  law  is  still  common  in  certain  parts, 
while  the  Ko]n  district  is  under  the  Code  Napoh'on.  Over  125 
mriL^dstral  courts  there  are  12  provincial  courts  of  appeal,  and 
from  these  cases  may  be  carried  to  llie  upper  tribunal  in  Berlin, 
the  supreme  court  of  law.  In  1S78  the  Budi^et  gave  the  revenue 
and  expcndiuire  as  each  ;{^3 2, 581,920,  and  the  total  national 
dcl>t  was  ^'52,927,523  on  31st  March  1S77. 

Ar!)iv  and  Xai'v. — The  military  organisation  is  described  in 
the  article  Germany.  In  1S76  the  Prussian  armycom]uiscd 
13,804  olliccrs  and  319,824  men,  of  whom  203,760  were  infantry. 
Tiie  mol.»ili-^ation  of  the  reserves  is  possible  in  ten  days'  time. 
In  point  of  fact,  within  twelve  days  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
France  in  1870,  the  mass  of  the  troops  were  conveyed  to  the 
Rhine.     The  Prus.dan  navy  is  that  of  Germany  (rp  v.). 

AV//;'-;"v/  iv:d  I-J'inoh\::y. — The  rc,>yal  family  of  P.  belongs  to 
the  Protectant  faitii,  but  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  ]'rotc>(ant 
clergy  are  in  part  maintained  by  the  state.  In  1875  there  were  in 
P.  16.636,090  memljcrs  of  tlic  J^vangelical  State  Church  (64.64 
per  cent.).  \w  the  older  provinces  of  P.  the  members  of  the 
State  Church  are  formed  by  the  compulsory  fusion  of  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  effected  by  Frieilrieh  \Viihelni  W.\  they  amount 
to  13,266,620.  Put  in  Hannover  and  other  recently  acquired 
parts  the  Lutherans  (2,905,250)  and  Reformed  (465,120),  though 
embraced  in  tlie  Stale  Church,  diy  not  acknowledge  the  unii»n. 
There  were  8,625,840  Roman  Catholics  and  Old  Catholics 
(33.51  per  cent.),  besides  1450  Greek  Catholic,  and  4800  Ger- 
man and  Christian  Catholics  (separatists  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church).  Of  Lutheran  separatists  there  were  40,630  ; 
of  Reformed  separatists,  35,080;  of  Moravian  Brethren,  3710; 
of  Irvingites,  2620  ;  of  Baptists,  12,210  ;  of  Mennonites,  14,650  ; 
and  of  Jews,  339.790.  The  population  of  P.  is  somewhat  rigitily 
Uvided  into  the  three  classes  of  the  nobles,  the  burghers,  and 
the  peasants,  the  first  embracing  as  many  as  200,000  persons. 
Some  seven-eighths  of  the  inhai)itants  are  Germans  ;  the  non- 
(icrmanic  element  amounts  to  2,897,200  souls,  of  whom  146,800 
are  Lithuanians,  2,432,000  Poles,  50,000  Czechs,  83,000  Wends, 
10.400  Walloons. 

Uiitory. — Tiie  Baltic  coast  region,  still  known  as  Prnissen  (P. 
Proper),  was  from  pre-historic  times  the  home  of  the  Borussi  or 
Prussi,  a  *. strong-boned,  iracund,  herdsman  and  fisher  people,' 
of  the  Litluianian  family.  From  a  very  early  period  P.  was 
famc'l  throughout  the  world  for  the  amber  of  which  it  still  pos- 
sesses unequalled  suj)plies.  That  the  Pmssians  came  into  conllict 
with  the  Goths  jnior  to  the  migration  of  the  latter  .southwards  is  all 
liiat  is  known  of  the  people  till  the  loth  c,  when  various  attempts 
were  male  by  the  kings  of  Poland  and  the  Polish  clergy  to  intro- 
duce Christianity.  Dreading  political  annexation,  the  Prussians 
Ojiposed  all  mis-.i()nary  enterprises,  killed,  among  other  preachers, 
St.  Ad<dlKnt,  Bi.diop  of  Prague  (997),  and  latterly  alarmed 
Poland  by  their  herce  and  frequent  incursions.  A  long  and  un- 
certain struggle  between  the  Poles  and  Prussians  ended  at  last 
only  in  ilie  appeal  of  Konrad,  1  >uke  of  Masovia,  for  aid  to  the 
Teutonic  order  of  the  Knights  of  .St.  George.  Hermann  von 
Salza,  general  of  the  order,  promptly  acceded  to  the  request, 
only  siii)ulaiing  that  all  lands  conquered  by  the  knights  should 
fall  to  I  lie  onier.  Tiien  ensued  a  steady,  systematic  war  of  con- 
quest (1230-83),  conducted  wuh  great  military  skill  and  courage, 
and  far  less  than  the  usual  cruelty,  and  ending  in  the  complete 
sul)jugation  of  P.  to  the  order's  rule.  The  civilising  influence 
of  tlie  knights  was  soon  seen  in  the  foundation  of  towns  and 
schools,  the  ereetion  of  strongholds,  the  inq^rovement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  extension  of  commerce.  So  highly  was  the  posses- 
sion of  P.  valued  by  tlie  order,  that  in  1309  its  headquarters  were 
removed  from  Venice  to  the  new  palace  of  Marienbirrg,  which 
still  stands  a  memorial  of  artistic  refinement  and  regal  splendour. 
About  the  year  1400,  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  the 
knights  held  sovereign  sway  over  a  kingdom  extending  far  into 
Kurland  and  Livonia,  and  owned  55  walled  cities  (including 
several  great  commercial  centres),  48  castles,  and  19,000  villages, 
while  their  revenue  amounted  to  the  then  vast  sum  of  800,000 
Rhenish  guilders  ( /■65,ooo).  But  soon  prosperity  led  to  luxury 
and  dissension  among  the  knights,  and  in  a  single  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  an  allied  Polidi  and  Lithuanian  force  at  Tannenbcig 
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(1410)  their  independence  was  broken.     An  honourable  \KZ't 
secured  by  the  brave  general    of  the  order  was  sacrifice.]  hy 
still  further  internecine  strife,  and  in    1466   Ennhnd  .ir.d  the 
western  portion  of  P.  were    ceded  to  Poland  by  the  Trei'y 
of  Thorn,  while  the  eastern  territory  was  only  retained  in  feiliy. 
In   this    extremity  the   knightly    commonwealth   adopted  the 
policy  of  strengthening  itself  by  electing  as  m.aster  scions  of 
powerful  German  dynasties,  and  in  15 11  the  choice  fell  on  tie 
I^Larkgraf  Albrecht  (q.  v.)  of  Brandenburg-Kulmbach,  and  ner he^v 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  tracing  his  descent  from  the  Frar.ccn^^a 
line  of  the   Ilohenzollern  family.     Albrecht,  having  refund  D 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was  at  once  attacked  by  ihe  Km!;  u{ 
Poland,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  (1521),  h-istenin^  :o 
Germany  to  invoke  the  aid  of  his  kin,  he  failed  in  Ins  imme:a:c 
oliject,  but  returned  with  the  gift  of  the  Reformati  )n  doc:rine% 
With  the  consent  of  several  of  the  bishops,  and  to  the  joy  of 
noldes  and  people,   he  proclaimed  his  acceptance  of  tlie  n^:*' 
tenets,  and  when  his  religious  order  was  dis-olved  in  1 525. 1.: 
was  acknowledged  hereditary  duke  of  secularised  P.     lIi>lor::; 
reign  was  marke<l  not  only  by  wise  legal  and  financial  refoin-, 
but  by  the  publication  of  important  translations,  the  inaugunt/T 
of  an  educational  system,  and  above  all  by  the  foundation  of 'Jie 
famous  university  of  K<inigsberg.     He  died  in  1 56S,  and  was  rue- 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Albrecht  Friedrich,  who  subsequently  becaT.e 
insane.     The  dukedom  remained  under  a  regency  till  Albrech'.'j 
death  in   1 61 8,  when  his  son-indaw,  Johann  Sigisrauud  (q,  v.'. 
Llector  of  Br.indenl.>urg,  after  having  held  the  regency  for  scverd 
years,  took  possession  of  Eastern  P.  (the  western  part  still  re- 
maining a  province  of  Poland),  which  from  this  lime  w.is  a>.v:y5 
joined  to  the  Mark  of  ]kandenburg.     The  Hohenzollern  fiir.i  v 
allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip  of  uniting  the  N.  and  S.W.  of 
Germany  (which  also  was  almost  wholly  Protestant)  in  a  powfrtd 
league,  and  in  the  later  years  of  Johann  Sigismund  there  br-k? 
forth  (161S)  the  dreadful  Thirty  Years'  War,  *  from  the  t^'ic.i  of 
which  Germany  .seems  only  now  to  be  recovering  herself.*  Johinn 
Sigismund's  successor,  Georg  Wilhelm  (1624-40),  the  tirst  incom- 
petent ruler  in  his  family,  was  completely  under  the  intiuence  of 
Count  Schwarzenberg,  an  extreme  Papist,  suspected  of  .actin 
Austria.     In  attempting  to  remain  neutral  at  a  time  of  fierce 
tention,  he  only  exposed  the  country  to  the  ravages  of  in/.«i.- 
and  Swedish  armies  alternately,  and  tlie  havoc  begun  by  v:r 
was  completed  by  pestilence.     On  the  accession  of  Fr.e'JrjcJ 
Wilhelm  (q.  v.),  trade  and  commerce  were  annihilate<l,  agriculture 
was  at  a  standstill,  towns  stood  in  blackened  ruins,  and  w; .: 
tracts  of  country  were  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants.     I'--- 
out   of  chaos   and  ruin,  by  stern  adherence"to  a  wise  po-i-y. 
the  *  Great  Elector'  raised  his  country  into  the  position  of  2 
great  European  power.     Perceiving  the  danger  of  dependc 
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on  the  empire,  he  quietly  and  quickly  raised  a  small  but  ef::atr.: 
army,  with  Mhich  in  many  an  arduous  campaign  he  canei  o:r 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  bold,  brilliant,  dexterous  lea'rr. 
Py  playing  off  Swedes  against  Poles,  he  rid  bis  duchy  of  T.  of  \':-^ 
allegiance  to  Poland,  and  on  the  revocation  of  the  EJic:  or 
Nantes,  introduced  into  this  part  of  his  territory  some  20,oco 
French  refugees,  and  with  them  the  germs  of;  tloarishing  in- 
dustries. He  abandoned  the  old  system  of  military  levies  labi 
own  states,  and  though  he  raised  an  army  of  40,000  men,  «ii 
enabled  by  strict  economy  to  spare  the  fln.ances  of  the  country. 
Pursuing  his  supreme  object  of  state  unity,  he  stamped  ou:  t:.e 
begiimings  of  constitutional  life  both  in  Erandenburi:  aai  P. 
so  effectively,  that  from  his  reign  may  be  dated  that  absolu::i3i 
which  contiiuied  almost  unbroken  till  the  middle  of  the  pre<^* 
century.  At  his  death  in  16S6,  he  left  to  his  son  Fricd.-ich  ^ 
strongly  organised  st.ate  of  50,000  sq.  miles,  and  a  milaon  and  i 
half  inhabitants.  After  much  intrigue  and  briberv,  P.  was  r.ii  oi 
to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  (1701)  by  the  Emperor  Lcopo.i  1., 
who  thus  procured  the  support  of  Friedrich's  well-drilled  ba'tal- 
ions  in  his  French  wars.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation  F'ne.ir.ca 
I.  established  the  famous  order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  Thoi-.j:h  he 
augmented  P.  by  peaceable  acquisition,  he  was  a  vain,  pcinr'-i;N 
extravagant,  splendour-loving  king,  and  strikingly  contrasts  wnh 
his  sou  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  (1713-40),  who,  harsh,  tynnn:ci|, 
arbitrary,  given  to  outbursts  of  brutal  rage,  frugal  even  to  pi^^i• 
mony,  carrying  his  contempt  of  ceremony  and  display  to  learning 
and  its  professors,  living  in  the  plainest  style,  enjoying  coarse 
practical  jokes,  and  spending  his  evenings  in  his  *  tobacco-col- 
lege,'  was  still  animated  by  a  love  of  the  salus  rd  futlus^  and 
of  his  *  Potsdam  Guard,'  a  regiment  of  giants  recruited  (occi- 
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slonaUy  by  kicUupping)  from  all  parts  of  Europe.    This  erratic 
ruler  raised  the  anny  to  80^000  men,  acquired  tne  dty  of  Stettin 
and  part  of  Pommem  from  Sweden,  encouraged  immigration  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  increase  the  pop.  to  900,000  (on  an  area  of 
5000  sq.  miles),  abolished  for  ever  witchcxaft  trials,  and  left  a 
treasure  of  nine  million  thalers  Of  i>35Ot0CO).     Friedrich  II. 
(q.  T.)»  called  Friedrich  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
oU  European  rulers,  succeeded  to  this  heritage,  and  suter  a  long 
and  eventful  reign  of  a  thoroughly  despotic  character,   and 
throughout  whi(£  the  king  displayed  in  singular  union  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  statesman  and  the  ^eral,  P.  was 
raised  to  the  position  of  the  rival  of  Austria  in  Germany, 
disputing  with  that  power  the  swav  over  the  minor  states. 
The  first  Silesian  War  gained,   ana  the  second  secured,  to 
P.  the  whole  of  Upper  and  greater  part  of  Lower  Schlesien.     In 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  Friedrich,  with  England  for  an  ally, 
maintained  his  crown  against  the  combined  forces  of  Austria, 
Franca,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Sachsen.    He  further  extended  his 
territory  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  by  the  addition  of  what 
was  called  West  P.,  excluding  the  towns  lliom  and  Danzig.   The 
vigour  with  which  he  carried  on  war  was  equalled  by  the  zeal 
with  which  he  strove  to  remove  evenr  vestige  of  its  evil  effects. 
The  Utter  part  of  his  life  (1763-80)  was  spent  in  unremitting 
labours  of  peace — ^in  aiding  the  ruined  with  gifts,  stimulating 
ioimigration  by  bounties,  simplifying  and  bringing^  jurisdiction 
within  the  reaoi  of  the  poor,  and  by  manifold  ingemous  schemes 
directing  the  energies  of  his  people  into  new  channels.     His 
nephew  and  successor,  Friedrica  wilhelm  II.  (1786-97),  a  weak 
king,  acting  under  the  dominion  of  favourites,  joined  Austria  in 
the  attempt  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
ended  in  the  disasters  of  Valmy  and  Jemappes ;  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Austria  by  the  acquisition  of  the  laiger  part  of  Great 
Poland,  with  the  cities  Thorn  and  Stettin  on  the  second  par- 
tition of  Poland  (1793) ;  and  received  New  East  P.,  with  War- 
saw, on  the  third  partition  (1795).     Suspicious  of  the  secret 
>licy  of  Austria  and  Russia,  he  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Basel, 
which  France  received  all  her  possessions  on  the  right  bank 
the  Rhine.    The  gain  of  territory  to  P.  during  his  reign  was 
counterbalanced  by  Uie  imposition  of  an  enormous  debt.    P. 
temporised  for  selfish  ends  during  the  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  (q.  v.)  had  the  mortification  of 
seeii^;  his  supremacy  in  N.  Germany  threatened  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  (q.  v.).    Jealous  of  the 
independence  of  P.,  Napoleon  forced  Friedrich  Wilhelm  into  the 
war  which  ended  in  the  occupation  of  Berlin  and  the  humiliating 
Peace  of  Tilsit  (1807).    By  tnis  treaty  the  better  part  of  Prussian 
territory  was  lost,  with  no  fewer  than  5,000,000  subjects.    The 
armv  was  permanently  reduced  to  42,000  men,  and  the  country 
saddled  with  an  indemnity  of  140,000,000  francs.    But  this  bitter 
experience  bore  excellent  fruits.     Stein,  one  of  the  ablest  of  all 
statesmen,  abolished  serfdom,  threw  open  civil  offices  to  all 
classes,  and  induced  the  king  to  grant  municipal  rights  to  the 
towns.    The  school  system  was  puiced,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  on  a  basis  which  makes  it  even  yet  the 
envy  of  other  nations.     Under  Gneisenan  and  Schamhorst,  the 
provision  limiting  the  army  was  evaded  by  training  bodies  of 
men  and  disbanding  them,  while  keeping  the  figure  at  42,000 
nominally.     The  Tugendbund,  or  League  of  Virtue,  formed  by 
men  of  all  ranks,  but  especially  by  professors  and  students, 
stirred  the  people  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Fatherland.    At  last 
the  struggle  came,  and  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  finally  broken 
in  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813).    The  Congress  of  Vienna  gave 
to  P.,  in  addition  to  the  territory  lost  at  the  Peace  of  Tilsit, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  Swedish  Pommem,  the  Duchies  of 
Westfalen  and  Berg,  and  the  country  between  Aachen  and 
Sdatnz.     The  growUi  of  a  national  sentiment,  which  showed 
itself  in  a  fervent  desire  for  unity  and  constitutional  government, 
was  strengthened  by  the  war  of  freedom  and  the  achievements 
of  Germans  in  literature,  art,  and  science.    The  ZoUverein  (q.  v.) 
brought  P.  into  closer  commercial  relation  with  various  states. 
But  It  was  not  till  the  Revolution  of  1848  that  Friedrich  Wilhehn 
IV.  called  together  a  National  Assembly.    The  Assembly  of 
Frankfurt,  the  opening  of  which  raised  the  eager  hopes  of  pat- 
riotic Germany,  fell  into  contempt  on  the  refusal  by  the  Prussian 
kii^  of  the  imperial  title.    Bismarck,  the  able  minister  of  Fried- 
ridi  Wilhelm  Ludwig  I.,  openly  declared  that  a  great  German 
parliament  could  only  be  founded  by  'blood  and  iron.'    The 
antagonism  between  P.  and  Austria,  brought  to  war  heat  in  the 


dispute  over  Schleswig-Holstein  (1864),  was  finally  and  rapidly 
settled  by  Von  Moltke  at  Sadowa  in  1866.  The  chief  authority 
in  the  Fatherland,  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  passed 
now  to  her  rival,  with  the  territory  of  Hannover,  Hessen-lCassel, 
Nassau,  and  Frankfurt  Under  the  presidency  of  P.  was  formed 
the  North  German  Confederation  (q.  v.),  the  constitution  of 
which  satisfied  all  but  the  'National  Liberal'  party,  whose 
leading  aim  was  to  bring  in  South  Germany.  The  chief  oppo- 
nents of  this  party  were  the  Democrats  and  Ultrumontanes. 
Suddenly  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (see  Germany)  swept  aside 
all  political  faction,  and  welded  together  North  and  South  in 
one  common  Fatherland,  over  which,  with  loud .  acclaim,  King 
Wilhelm  was  placed  as  Emoeror.  From  the  brilliant  victories 
of  France,  Bismarck  was  called  immediately  to  defend  the  united 
Empire  against  Social  Democrats  and  Ultramontanes.  Mean- 
time the  party  of  scholarly  Roman  Catholics,  who,  rejecting  the 
dognui  ot  Infallibility,  were  excommunicated  in  1 87 1,  had  formed 
the  sect  of  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.),  who  in  1877  liad  21,797 
Prussian  adherents.  The  first  great  event  in  the  conflict  of 
Church  and  State  was  the  passing  of  a  bill  (November 
1 87 1)  making  it  penal  to  preach  'political  sermons/ and  this 
was  followed  in  1872  by  tne  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Laws  (1873),  identified  with  the  name  of  t>r. 
Falk,  struck  at  every  claim  made  by  the  Romish  Church  in  its 
dealings  with  the  state.  They  regulated  the  education  of  priests, 
their  appointments,  and  their  behaviour  to  other  priests  and  lay* 
men,  while  controlling  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  enforcing 
hy  the  penalty  of  heavy  fines  tne  filling  up  of  vacant  incumben- 
cies. Within  two  years  there  were  imprisoned  five  bishops  and 
1400  priests,  while  about  lOO  were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  fines  imposed  on  great  numbers.  The  Fidk  laws  not  only 
meet  the  temporary  emergency  of  disaffection  caused  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Temporal  Power,  but  assert  the  principle  that 
priests  must  submit  themselves  to  the  influence  of  a  lay  German 
training.  Later  Acts  have  abolished  convents,  rendered  civil 
marriages  obligatory,  and  withdrawn  state  grants  from  recal- 
citrant Catholic  bishops  (1875).  The  Press  Law  of  1876  was 
mainly  aimed  at  Socialism,  which  has  developed  so  rapidly  of 
late  years.  In  1877  there  assembled  at  Gotha  eighty-ei^ht 
Sociauist  delegates,  representing  171  local  societies,  numbermg 
30,335  members,  and  m  the  same  year  they  registered  497,000 
votes  and  returned  twelve  members  to  the  legislature.  The 
attempts  of  Hodel  <May  1878)  and  Nobiling  (June  1878)  to 
assassmate  the  Emperor  have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  for  the  suppression  of  all  Socialist  journals, 
pamphlets,  and  meetmgs,  by  summary  process,  and  while  the 

Earliamentary  elections  are  pending  (July  1878)  Socialists  are 
eing  prosecuted  by  hundreds.  A  correspondence  which  passed 
between  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  the  Crown  rrince  (June  187s)  only 
demonstrated  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  at  reconciliation 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Empire.  P.  preserved  strict  neu- 
trality during  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  war,  but  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Question  was  effected  at  Berlin  by  the 
Congress  which  was  presided  over  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
which  concluded  its  labours  13th  July  1878. 

See  Voigt,  GeschUhU  Pr.*s  Hs  turn  Untergange  der  Herrschaft 
des  Deutschen  Ordens  (9  vols.  1827-39) ;  Lancizolle,  Geschichte 
derBildung  des  Preuis,  Staates  (1828) ;  Stenzel,  Geschichte  (5  vols. 
1830-54);  Manso,  GeschiehU  vom  Frieden  tu  Hubertusburg  bis 
turn  Zweiten  Pariser  Frieden  (3  vols.  1835) ;  Drovsen,  Geschichte 
der  Preuss,  PoliHk  (4  parts,  1855-72),  and  Friedrich  der  Grosse 
(8th  voL  of  a  series  tracing  the  rise  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg, 

1874) ;  Von  Cosel,  Des  Preuss,  Staates  und  Volkes  unter  den 
Hohinz,  FUrsten  (8  vols.  1869-76) ;  Ebertz,  Des  Preuss.  Staates 
(7  vols.  1867-73) ;  Ranke,  ZwolfBUcher  Preuss.  Geschichte  (5  vols. 

1874) ;  Genesis  des  Preuss.  Staates  (1874),  ^^d  Zwei  Biographien 
—Friedrich  der  Grosse:  FriedrUh  Wilhelm  der  Vierte  (1878). 

FniMia(Gr./VifMfx«pf),  the  largest  and  most  north-easterly  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom  of  P.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  E.  by  Russia, 
S.  by  Russian  Foland  and  Posen,  and  W.  bv  Pommem  and  Bran- 
denburg. Area,  24,880  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  3,199,171.  It 
consists  of  the  two  former  provinces  (now  administrative  districts) 
of  Ost"  and  West-preussen^  and  is  mainly  level  land,  mterspersed 
with  tracts  of  sandy  heath  and  bleak  morass.  Hie  coast-line  is 
indented  by  the  Gulf  of  Danzig,  the  Frische  Haff  and  Kurische 
Haff,  and  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Niemen,  Pregel,  and  Vis- 
tula.   Of  the  whole  area  the  percentage  of  arable  land  is  48,  of 
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forest  19,  £  id  of  meadow  and  pasture  20.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  flax.  While  cattle  and  sheep  are  bred 
extensively,  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  horses, 
of  which  the  province  possessed  541,510  in  1873.  The  industries, 
which  are  considerable,  include  brandy  distilling,  beer  brewing, 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  linen,  com  and  oil-seed  milling,  iron 
smelting,  engineering,  &c  In  1874  there  entered  the  ports 
7237  trading  vessels  of  1,305,084  tons,  and  cleared  7144  of 
1,288,935  tons.  The  largest  towns  are  Konigsberg,  Danzig, 
Elbing,  Tilsit,  Memel,  Thorn,  Insterburg,  Graudenz,  and 
Braunsberg.  The  people,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  German,  com- 
prise 2,202,913  Lutherans,  874,579  Roman  Catholics,  41,057 
Jews,  11,683  Mennonites,  and  4682  Baptists. 

Prussian  Blue  is  a  deep  blue  precipitate  obtained  by  adding 
to  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  a  slight  excess  of  potash,  then  a 
mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphate,  and  finally  treating  the 
mixed  precipitate  of  ferric  and  ferrous  oxides,  which  results  with 
hydrocnloric  acid.  Its  formula  is  Fe43FeCyg.  It  also  results 
from  the  action  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  upon  ferric  chlo- 
ride, and  forms,  therefore,  a  useful  analytical  test  for  ferric  salts. 

Fmss'ic  Acid  is  the  popular  name  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Its 
formula  is  HCN ;  but  in  discussing  the  cyanogen  compounds, 
of  which  this  is  the  type,  the  radical  CN  is  written  ordinarily 
Cy.  The  acid  is  intensely  poisonous,  and  is  very  volatile,  boiling 
at  26*.5  C.  It  cannot  be  formed  by  direct  union  of  its  elements, 
but  is  usually  obtained  diluted  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  the  cyanide  of  potassium.    See  Cyanogen. 

Pmth,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  rises  near  Mount  Rusky, 
in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  Austrian  Galicia,  and  flows  S. 
and  S.E.  in  a  narrow  valley  through  the  Bukowina,  almost 
parallel  with  the  Sereth,  joining  the  Danube  at  Reni,  12  miles 
Delow  Galatz.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Moldavia  and 
Russia  from  Bojana  for  about  130  miles,  and  receives  on  the 
right  the  Czeremosz.  Near  its  influx  into  the  Danube  it  forms 
the  Bratysch  Lake.  The  P.  becomes  navigable  at  Jassy,  and  has  a 
total  length  of  390  miles. 

Pryxme,  William,  the  Puritan  confessor,  was  bom  at 
Swainswick,  Somersetshire,  in  1600,  and  in  1 61 6  proceeded 
from  Bath  Grammar-school  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  After 
taking  his  B.A.  (1620),  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  the  schismatical  Dr.  Preston,  and 
wrote  his  Perpetuitie  of  a  Regenerate  Man^s  Estate  (1627),  Vri" 
louelinesse  of  Loue  Lockes  (1628),  Healthes  Stcknesse,  or  a  Cont" 
pendious  and  Briefe  Discourse  prouing  the  drinking  and  pledging 
of  Healthes  to  be  sinfull  and  vtterly  vnlawfiill  vnto  Christians 
(1628),  and  other  anti-Arminian  treatises.  The  first  of  these 
Laud  contented  himself  *  with  burning  in  private,  without  any 
sentence  passed  against  it;*  but  at  length  the  four  words,  *  Women 
actors  notorious  harlots,'  occurring  on  p.  1104  of  the  Histrio- 
MastiXy  the  Flayer's  Scovrgejtr  Actor's  Tragadie  (1633),  were 
construed,  with  an  odd  compliment  to  the  queen,  into  a  necessary 
reflection  on  her  virtue.  For  this  libel  and  other  railings  against 
stage-plays,  huntings,  'devil's  Christmas,*  bonfires.  Maypoles, 
•cringing  and  ducking  to  altars,'  and  church  music,  which  P. 
described  as  'a  bleating  of  brute  beasts,  where  choristers  bellow 
the  tenor  as  it  were  oxen,  bark  a  counterpoint  as  a  kennel  of 
dogs,  roar  out  a  treble  like  a  set  of  bulls,  grunt  out  a  bass  as 
it  were  a  number  of  hogs,'  he  stood  arraigned  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  February  7, 1633,  *^d  was  sentenced  to  have  his  book 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory 
and  lose  both  his  ears,  to  be  put  from  the  bar  and  degraded  in 
the  university,  to  pay  ;£"5ooo,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. Four  years  after  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  P.  was 
again  brought  up  with  two  others.  Burton  and  Bastwick,  to 
answer  for  fresh  libels,  when,  to  a  repetition  of  his  former  sentence 
('involving,'  says  Kennet,  *a  cropping  of  the  very  remainder 
of  ears  *),  was  added  the  clause  *  that  he  be  stigmatised  on  the 
cheeks  with  two  letters,  S.  and  L.,  for  Seditious  Libeller,*  but 
which  P.  interpreted  as  stigmata  Laudis — the  stamps  of  Laud. 
The  account  in  Howell  of  how  he,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  were, 
on  June  30,  1637,  pilloried  and  curtalised  like  curs,  is  as  pitiful 
as  anything  contained  in  Foxe  or  Challoner.  From  the  castle 
of  Mont-Orgueil,  in  Jersey,  whither  he  had  been  shifted  from 
Caernarvon,  P.  in  164 1  addressed  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Conmions,  which  resulted  in  the  reversal  of  both  sentences  and 
in  his  triumphal  return  to  London,  in  time  'to  strike  proud 
Canterbury  to  the  heart'  Of  the  ^^4000  voted  him  as  compen- 
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sation,  he  never  received  a  (arthing,  but  he  was  returned  by 
Newport  to  the  Long  Parliament,  and  created  Recorder  of  Bath 
(1647).     He  got  on,  however,  no  better  with  the  new  than  the 
old  regime,  and,  'rankled  with  a  contrary  heat,'  was  again  im- 
prisoned in  1650  and  1652,  in  the  latter  year  being  also  deprived 
of  his  recordership.     After  the  Restoration,  which  he  had  zeal- 
ously promoted  in  the  Convention  Parliament,  Charles  IL  pro- 
posed *  to  keep  busy  Mr.  P.  quiet  by  letting  him  write  against 
the  Catholics,  and  pore  over  the  records  in  the  Tower,' with 
whose  keepership  he  was  accordingly  intrusted.    In  July  1661 
he  for  the  last  time  incurred  the  censure  of  the  House  for  a  sedi- 
tious libel,  being  Sundry  Reasons  against  the  Corporations  Bill, 
and,  having  no  longer  stomach  for  the  fight,  thenceforth  em- 
ployed himself  'in  clearing  the  Augam  stable  of  our  national 
antiquities '  down  to  his  death  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  October  24, 
1669.      'Voluminous  P.',  as  Wood  happily  styles  him,  well 
earned  the  epithet  by  some  200  treatises,  bristling  with  squadrons 
of  authorities.    A  little  over-parted  in  the  great  drama  of  his 
times,  he  played  with  wearisome  painstaking  and  stubborn  bold- 
ness, and  the  single  light  feature  in  his  character  is  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  cunning.     See  vol.  liL  of  Howell's  State  Trials, 
and  Documents  relating  to  William  /*.,  with  a  Biographical 
Fragment  by  the  late  John  Bruce  (edited  by  S.  R.  Gardiner  for 
the  Camden  Society,  1877). 

Przem'ysl,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Galicia,  kingdom  of 
Austria,  on  the  San,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  «  miles  W.  of 
Lemberg  by  rail.  It  has  several  fine  Gothic  churches,  and  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  princes  of  P.,  who  ruled  a  great  Russian 
principality  of  that  name.  There  are  linen  and  leather  industries. 
Pop.  (1870)  15,185. 

Frzil}rani,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Litawka, 
an  affluent  of  the  Moldau,  35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Prague.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  mining  school,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  silver  mines, 
the  yield  of  which  amounts  to  from  £2000  to  ;f 2500  yearly. 
Pop.  (1870)  9825. 

Psalmana'zar,  George,  the  name  assumed  by  a  notorious 
impostor,  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  South  of  France  in 
1679.  After  receiving  a  good  education  from  the  Jesuits,  and 
holding  a  tutorship  at  Avignon,  he  commenced  a  vagabond  life, 
now  as  an  Irish  pilgrim,  now  as  a  native  of  Formosa.  In  the 
latter  character  he  met  at  Sluys  one  Innes,  a  knavish  army 
chaplain,  who,  hoping  thereby  to  advance  his  own  preferment, 
baptized  the  soi-disant  heathen,  and  brought  him  to  London. 
Here  P.  found  a  patron  in  Bishop  Compton,  for  whom  he  wrote 
a  History  and  Description  of  Formosa  off  the  Coast  of  China 
(1704),  with  maps  of  the  island  and  copious  specimens  of 
the  Formosan  language,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Oxford 
to  complete  his  studies.  Detection  or  repentance  led  him 
in  his  thirty-second  year  to  abandon  the  cheat,  and  he  turned 
hack-writer,  leading  thenceforward  a  sober,  studious  life,  whKh 
earned  him  Johnson's  praises  as  a  modest,  pious,  and  amiable 
man.  He  died  in  London,  May  3,  1763,  leaving  behind  him 
an  Essay  on  Miracles  by  a  Layman  (1793),  and  Memotr  ef 

,  commonly  known  as  George  /*.,  a  reputed  Natioe  cf 

Formosa  (1764). 

Psal'mody  is  the  act  or  the  art  of  singing  pcligious  songs  in 
the  worship  of  the  Deity,  coeval  with  society  itself.  Priies  were 
given  at  the  Pythian  Games  in  Greece  to  those  who  sang  the  best 
hymns  to  the  gods.  Julian  the  Apostate  said  the  best  hymns  to 
the  gods  were  composed  by  the  gods  themselves,  or  by  men  inspired 
by  a  divine  spirit.  And  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  a  chief  part 
of  their  worship  consisted  of  singing  hsrmns  to  the  gods.  The 
name  of  P.  is  derived  from  the  Psalms  or  sacred  songs  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  music  from 
Chaldea.  The  Book  of  Psalms  (q.  v.)  was  the  hyxnn-book  of 
the  second  temple. 

In  the  Christian  Church,  singine  formed  a  part  of  dirine  ser« 
vice  from  the  very  first.  The  Psalms  were  sung  (i)  sometimes 
by  one  person  alone  ;  (2)  sometimes  by  the  whole  congregation, 
led  by  a  precentor ;  (3)  sometimes  alternately,  by  the  congre* 
gation  divided  into  choirs  ;  (4)  sometimes  by  one  person  singing 
one  part  of  the  verse  and  the  rest  joining  in  the  close  of  it.  As 
to  the  mode  of  singing,  it  was  of  two  kinds  :  plain  song,  some* 
thing  like  intoning,  and  a  more  artificial  mode,  with  a  variety  of 
notes.  The  first  to  place  P.  on  a  popular  footing  was  St. 
Ambrose  (340-397),  who  partially  introdaced  the  Greek  mu&icil 
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system  into  the  Church.  But  Pope  Gregoxy  the  Great  (540-604) 
is  regarded  as  the  actual  composer  and  oiganiser  of  modem  P., 
as  well  as  the  author  of  a  regmar  system  of  mnsia 

P.  was  a  nniyersal  characteristic  of  the  Reformation.  Indeed 
the  Lollards  (q.  v.),  precursors  of  the  Reformation  in  the  14th 
c,  seem  to  have  received  their  name  from  their  constant  practice 
of  praising  God  with  psalms  or  hymns.  A  great  impetus  was 
given  to  P.  when  the  Psalms  were  rendered  mto  verse,  which 
was  first  done  in  the  i6th  c  by  Marot  (q.  v.),  the  court-poet  of 
France,  who  thereby  unintentionally  helped  forward  the  Refor* 
mation.  Stemhold  published  a  metrical  version  of  fifty-one 
nsahns  in  1549,  and  &e  remainder  were  translated  b^  Hopkins, 
Whittinghame,  &c.  This  version  was  supplanted  m  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  c.  by  one  nuide  l^  Tate  and 
Biidy,  and  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  by  one 
made  by  Rous.  Among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  no 
hynms^  chanting  of  the  prose  psahns,  or  anything  but  the  metri- 
cal psaJms,  was  permitted  in  P.  till  very  recently. 

Fsalmi,  Book  of^  in  the  Hebrew  canon  is  a  collection  of 
150  songs  of  a  religions  character.  The  Greek  Psalmos  (a  lyric 
poem)  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  title  mismor,  which  occurs  in 
the  superscription  of  a  number.  In  that  of  others  the  name  is 
skir{soiDg),  and  the  title  of  the  book  is  Tehillvn  (songs  of  praise). 
The  whole  collection  is  divided,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  five- 
fold division  of  the  Pentateuch,  into  five  books,  ending  wiUi 
(i)  xli.,  (2)  kxii.,  (3)  Izxxix.,  (4)  cvl,  and  (5)  cl.  The  first  four 
are  closed  with  a  dozology — 'Blessed  be  the  Lord,'  &c.  {c/i 
xli.  13).  The  traditional  view  regarding  the  authorship  of  the 
P.  is  that  they  were  all  written  by  Davi(]^  but  the  superscriptions 
of  a  number  of  them  name  other  persons  as  their  autnors.  Some 
critics,  indeed,  hold  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
snperscriptions  as  a  due  to  the  authorship,  since  they  are  not 
aothentic.  Taking  the  superscriptions,  however,  for  what  they 
are  worth,  one  jpialm  is  ascribed  to  Moses,  seventy-three  to 
David,  two  to  Solomon,  twelve  to  Asaph  (called  a  seer  or 
prophet,  a  Chron.  zxix.'30),  eleven  to  the  sons  of  Korah 
(a  bmily  of  servants  of  the  Temple,  I  Chron.  ix.  19),  one 
(Ixzxviil)  to  Heman  the  Ezrahite,  a  son  of  Korah  (i  Chron. 
vi.  33),  to  whom  it  is  also  ascribed,  one  to  Ethan  the  Enahite 
(i  Kings  iv.  31),  and  forty-nine  are  anonymous.  The  collec- 
tion bttrs  every  appearance  of  having  been  formed  gradually. 
By  the  best  authonties  it  is  thought  that  the  first  two  books  (i.- 
axL)  were  compiled  before  the  Captivity,  and  that  the  whole 
was  completed  by  Nehemiah.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  P.  are 
the  most  wonderful  expression  of  religious  emotion  that  literature 
can  show.  There  is  not  a  height  of  rapture  nor  a  depth  of  agony 
which  they  do  not  reach.  The  variety  and  richness  of  their  sen- 
timent, including  everv  phase  of  hope,  joy,  fear,  grief,  faith,  reve- 
rence, and  gratitude  that  can  move  the  human  heart  in  its  rela- 
tions to  Goo,  make  theni,  next  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself, 
the  most  precious  heritage  of  the  Christian  Church ;  nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  a  day  wifl  ever  come  when  they  will  cease  to  be 
a  light  to  the  feet  and  a  lamp  to  the  path,  or|will  fail  to  pour 
balm  into  wounded  hearts,  give  rest  to  weary  souls,  and  inspire 
with  heavenly  faith  those  that  are  walking  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  See  Bleek's  Etnleiiung  in  d.  A.  T. 
(Eag.  trans.  1869).  "^^  ^t  commentaries  are,  in  Latin,  Calvin's 
(Gen.  1578) ;  in  En^ish,  Home's  (Ox£  1771),  Perowne's  (Lond. 
i860) ;  in  German,  Hitdg's  (HeideL  18^;  new  ed.  1865),  De 
Wette's  (Heidel.  1836;  new  ed.  1856),  Ewald's  (Gott  new  ed. 
1866),  Olshausen's  (Leips.  1853),  Hupfeld's  (Gotha,  1855),  De- 
litzsch's  (ErL  new  ed.  1867 ;  Eng.  trans.  Edinb.  1873). 

PtemmetlohtLS  (hieroglyphic  PsemUU)^  King  of  Egypt  from 
671  to  617  B.a,  was  the  founder  of  the  Saitic  dynasty  (the 
twenty*sixth  of  Kanetho).  On  his  father  Necho  being  put  to 
death  b^  Sabacon,  the  Ethiopian  usurper,  P.  fled  to  Syria,  where 
he  remained  till  restored  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saitic  district 
Here  he  reigned  as  one  of  the  Dodecarchy^  or  federation  of 
twelve  king%  who  af^er  Setho's  death  ruled  Egvpt  in  common, 
UBtil,  according  to  Diodoru^  P.  having  acquired  vast  wealth  by 
trade  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeu,  was  enabled  to  raise  a 
large  force  of  Arabian,  Carian,  and  Ionian  mercenaries,  and 
witn  them  totally  defeat  all  his  rivals  at  Momemphis  (about 
652).  Hence  he  assi^ed  to  the  Greek  soldien  a  settlement 
below  Bttbastis,  makmg  a  number  of  Egyptian  children  live 
with  them,  who  thus  learned  Greek,  and  from  whom  sprang 
the  dass  of  interpreters.     To  the  Greeksi  too,  he  gave  the 


I)laoe  of  honour  on  the  right  wing,  as  in  his  Syrian  expedi- 
tion. Indignant  at  this,  240^000  of  the  Egyptian  soldien  left 
Egypt,  and  founded  in  Ethiopia  the  kingdom  of  the  AntomoU 
(deserters).  P.,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years,  took  Axotus 
from  the  Syrians,  and  by  large  presents  averted  a  Syrian  inva* 
sion  (626  B.C).  He  first  gave  free  access  into  Egypt  to  foreign 
traders  and  emigrants,  e,g,^  the  Tews  (Isa.  xix.  18,  Jer.  xliv.  i), 
encouraging  especially  the  Greeks,  by  opening  to  them  the  west 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  forming  an  adlianoe  with  Athens.  P.  courted 
the  priesthood,  building  many  sacred  edifices — t,g,^  the  propy- 
laca  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  die  aula  and  portico  before  the 
temple  of  Apis  at  Memphis.  Sculpture,  too,  was  revived,  and 
learning,  especially  the  study  of  languages,  was  vi|;orously  pro- 
moted, and  a  new  style  of  handwriting,  the  demotic,  was  intro* 
duced. 

Paidlum.    See  Guava. 

Paitta'cidfld.    See  Parrot. 

Pskov,  or  Pleskov,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
surrounded  by  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg,  Novgorod, 
Tver,  Smolensk,  Vitebsk,  and  Livonia.  Area,  17,069  sq.  miles ; 
poi>.  (1870)  717,186  (10,000  Esthonians).  P.  is  an  undulatmg 
plain,  watered  by  the  Velikaia  and  Lovat,  the  surface  being 
generally  flat  and  sandy,  with  here  and  there  hiUs  and  swamps. 
The  climate  is  temperate.  About  one-third  of  P.  is  forest,  and 
one-half  is  under  cultivation,  the  chief  product  being  flax. — ^P.,  the 
chief  town,  on  the  Velikaia,  178  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg 
by  rail,  is  well  built,  with  broad  streets  and  strong  walls.  The 
fmest  buildings  are  Uie  Kremlin,  the  Cathedral,  the  Govenunent 
Buildings,  and  the  Priests'  College.  P.  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
archbishop,  and  has  forty-two  diurches  and  four  monasteries. 
Russia  leather,  linens,  and  sailcloth  are  manufactured,  and  there 
is  a  large  trade  with  Narva  and  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  P.  was  coimected  with  the  Hansa,  and  had  a 

S>p.  of  60,000.    From  1509  it  has  belonged  to  the  Russian 
mpire.    Pop.  (1870)  18,331. 

Psoral'ea  is  a  large  genus  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous  LegU' 
mmosa  of  somewhat  variable  habit.  They  have  pinnate  or  tri- 
partite leaves;  blue,  white,  or  purple  flowers  in  spikes  or 
racemes,  and  one-seeded  pods.  P,  ezculenta  of  N.  America 
possesses  tuberous  fiarinaceous  roots,  which  are  mudi  used  by 
the  Indians  for  food,  and  bear  the  name  of  '  prairie  turnips.'  In 
Chili  the  foliage  of  P»  glandtdosa  is  infused  as  a  medicinal  tea, 
and  the  root  employed  as  an  emetic^  &c.  Seeds  of  the  E.  Indian 
P.  (orylifolia  are  rubifadent,  and  are  specific  for  leucoderma ; 
the  pods  yield  an  oil.  P.  is  predominant  in  America  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Its  name,  from  Gr.  psoraUos^  *  scurvy,'  has  re- 
ference to  a  sort  of  glanduUur  coating  of  many  of  die  species. 

Pflori'asis  (Gr./ix^^y,  'a  cutaneous  eruption'),  is  a  common 
chronic  skin  eruption,  characterised  by  thickened  patches  of  skin 
varying  in  size,  covered  by  silverv  scales,  and  with  a  red  base. 
In  the  ordinary  non-syphilitic  P.  the  patches  are  situated  chiefly 
on  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  the  elbows,  and  the  knees. 
There  are  several  forms  of  P.,  as  P,  guttata^  in  which  the 
patches  are  very  small,  as  if  they  had  been  dropped  or  dredged 
on  the  skin.  When  the  patches  assume  a  arcular  shape  it 
is  termed  P,  diffusa,  and  when  peculiarly  obstinate  P.  inotteraia. 
The  causes  ofJP.  are  very  obscure,  and  although  non-contagious, 
it  is  often  hereditary.  It  is  common  to  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and 
every  condition  of  life,  although  it  is  more  frequent  in  middle 
and  advanced  life  than  in  childmood.  The  treatment  consists  in 
the  administration  of  saline  purgatives,  a  vegetable  and  milk 
diet,  and  abstinence  fix>m  all  stimulants ;  a  warm  bath  should 
be  taken  daily.  In  the  svphilitic  variety,  mercury  in  some  form 
is  necessary,  and  when  the  eruption  is  secondary,  a  rapid  cure 
may  be  effected  by  fumigation.  In  non-syphilitic  cases  the  best 
remedy  is  arsenic,  which  should  be  given  till  the  physiological 
efiects  appear;  or  arsenic  may  be  given  in  combmation  with 
mercnij,  as  in  Donovan's  solution.  Tar  capsules  have  also 
been  given  with  advantage.  Tar  in  some  form  is  the  best  local 
application,  as  the  ungtuntum  picis^  or  the  Barbadoes  tar. 
Sulphur  and  vapour  baths  are  also  often  usefuL 

Piy'ohe,  in  Homer  means  the  departed  spirit  or  ghost— the 
immortal  part  of  man ;  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  is  used 
to  denote  the  soul  m  man,  but  the  idea  is  firrt  perwnified  in 
Appuleitts  (q.  v.).    He  tells  us  that  a  certain  lung  had  thzto 
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daughters,  of  whom  P.,  Lhe  yaungcst,  was  verj  beButifuI.  To 
her  were  dedicated  some  of  the  allan  o(  Venns,  and  this  so  ex- 
cited the  wrath  of  the  goddess  that  she  commaiided  Cupid  to 
inspire  her  with  love  for  a  monster.  But  Cupid,  becoming  him- 
self enamoured  of  her,  bore  her  to  a  seciet  spot,  where  he  visited 
her  eveiy  ni(;ht.  Being  told  by  her  sisters  Ihat  in  the  darkness 
she  was  nightly  embracing  some  loathsome  creature,  P.  at  one 
of  Cupid's  visits  lighted  a  lamp  and  beheld  his  beauty.  A  drop 
of  hot  oil  from  the  lamp  fell  on  Cupid's  shoulder,  and  he  lied 
with  reproaches.  P.  then  tried  to  destroy  herself,  and  at  last 
Venus  entranced  her  with  a  sleep  brought  from  Hades.  Thus 
she  slumbered  until  Cupid  returned  and  touched  her  with  the 

fioint  of  an  arrow.  Venus  was  reconciled,  and  Jove  united  the 
ovely  pair. 

Paychorogy  is  the  science  of  mind  based  upon  the  facts  of 
consciousness.  The  name  first  appeared  in  modem  philosophy 
in  the  work  of  Goclenius  entitled  Piyihotogia  (Maib.  1594). 
P.  has  been  divided  into  empirical  P.  and  rational  P.  The 
former  has  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  consciousness ;  the 
latter  with  the  nature  of  the  soul  P.  is  in  the  present  day 
mainly  studied  through  physiology,  the  correlation  of  mind  and 
brain  chiefly  engaging  attention.  See  Mind,  Perception,  Slc 
P  ar'migftiL   La  cies  of  Rasorial  birds 
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Ptenohthys  (Gr.  winged  fish  ),  1  well-known  genus  of 
fossil  Ganoid  hshes  belonging  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  series, 
and  confined  to  Devonian  rocks.  They  were  first  discovered 
by  Hugh  Miller,  after  whom  the  most  familiar  species  {P. 
Milloi)  is  named.     Other  species  are  P.  comutus,  P.  lalus,  &c. 


with  great  bony  pUtes,  whilst  aback-plale  and  breast-plate  also 
formed  a  buckler-like  shield.  These  ganoid  plates  were  firmly 
united  by  sutures.  The  tail  was  also  covered  with  gaitoid  scales 
of  smaller  size.  A  dorsal  fin  of  small  size  was  developed,  and 
the  tail-fin,  as  in  alt  ganoids,  was  htUrixcricd  or  unequally  lobed. 
The  ventral  fins  were  small,  but  the  pectorals  were  large,  and 
have  riven  origin  to  the  name  '  P,'  They  consisted  of  a  strong 
jointed  process,  covered  with  small  scales,  and  according  to 
Owen  they  must  have  been  used  in  enabling  the  P.  to  slmfHe 


PUr'ocles.    See  Ganca, 

Pterodac'tyl  (Gr.  'wing-finger'),  a  genus  of  extinct  AV/Ziyja, 
forming  the  ivpe  of  the  order  Pitrosauria,  and  named  from 
the  extreme  length  of  the  outermost  of  the  fingers,  which 
formed  a  support  for  a  Patagiitm  (q.  v.),  or  viing-membrani. 
This  patagium  consisted  (like  that  of  the  bats)  of  an  expan- 
sion of  the  skin  of  the  body,  and  stretched  from  the  finger 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  to  the  hind  limbs,  and  be- 
tween the  hind  limbs  and  tail.  The  P.  was  enabled  by 
this  membrane  to  support  itself  in  the  air,  and  to  fly  as  per- 
fectly as  the  existent  bat.  No  living  reptiles  have  a  true 
gjwer  of  flight  The  little  Draco  volans,  or  flying  dmnon  of  the 
.  Archipelago,  has  a.  parachute-like  expansion  of  the  skin  in 
the  front  region  of  its  body,  supported  on  several  of  the  anterior 
ribs;  but  this  membrane  does  not  invest  the  reptile  with  powers 
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of  flight,  and  merely  serves  to  support  it  in  its  flfing  leaps 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  P.  remains  occur  in  Mesoioic  recks,  and 
are  found  from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Middle  Cretaceous  rocks 
inclusive.  The  lithographic  slates  (or  Oolite)  of  SolenJioicn  in 
Bavaria  contain  P.  remains  io  great  abundajicc.  Most  P.  are  of 
small  siie,  bnt  some  specimens  must  have  measured  over  Jo  fttt 
in  expanse  of  wing.  P.  trassirostris,  P.  hngireilris,  P.  nfdiui, 
&C.,  are  familiar  species.  No  outer  skeleton  of  scales  eiisitd 
in  these  animals.  Their  jaws  were  long,  and  were  providcJ 
with  teeth.  The  bones  were  pneumatic  or  contained  air,  inrl 
the  breast-bone  bore  a  medium  ridge  keel  to  which  ihcgrtat 
pectoral  or  wing-muscles  were  attached.  The  coracoid  fcao 
of  the  shoulder  were  of  large  size,  and  the  collar- bones  vcre 
undeveloped. 

Pter'otays.     See  Flying  Squirrel, 

Fterop'oda  (Gr.  '  wing-footed '),  a  small  class  of  MiUusra, 
closely  allied  to  the  Gasleropoda  (q.  v.).  They  are  repre5ra:id 
by  certain  small  organisms  of  oceanic  habits  found  chiefly  in  ih; 
Arctic  Seas.  They  are  popularly  known  as  '  sea-batterfli;s,' 
and  appear  to  approach  the  surface  of  the  ocean  chiefly  at  nigbt. 
The  genera  Clio  ('Whales'  food'),  Hyalrci,  and  C/rWs™,  in- 
clude the  best-known  genus  of  this  group.  The  shell  vhrn 
present  is  a  delicate  vitreous  body  of  conical  shape.  The  elDs 
may  be  imperfectly  developed.  Their  characteristic  name  is 
derived  from  the  possession  of  two  wing-like  appendages  or 
tpifodia,  borne  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  by  the  movemtnis 
by  which  they  swim  through  the  sea.  They  occur  in  such 
numbers  in  the  Arctic  Seas  that  they  appear  to  form  the  cliief 
food  of  the  Greenland  whale,  which  draws  them  in  shoals  inta 
its  mouth,  where  they  are  retained  by  the  baltm  or  whilebotie 
plates.  In  their  development  thej  pass  through  stages  identical 
with  the  early  stages  of  Gasteropod  development.  The  adult 
Pteropod  is,  in  fact,  an  immatuie  Gasteropod. 

Pter'optiB.     See  Kalong  Bat. 

Pteroeau'ria  (Gr.  'winged  lizard'),  an  order  of  extinct 
reptiles  represented  by  the  Plfrodactyl  (q.  v.),  &c.,  and  which 
possessed  powers  of  flight.  Their  fossil  remains  are  limited  to 
MesQzoic  rocks.  The  chief  genera  besides  the  Flerodoilyl  are 
Rampkorhyitchus,  which  had  no  teeth  in  the  front  of  either  jaw. 
and  Dimorfhodon,  which  had  large  well -developed  front  lef  ih. 
The  tail  in  the  latter  genus  was  probably  abortive ;  that  of  ^J«' 
pkorhynchm  was  long  and  slender. 

Pterygo'tua  (Gr.  'wing-shaped'),  a  well-known  fossil  genu! 
of  Cruslae/nti!  belonging  to  the  order  Eurypterida.  P.  ang'.iai 
attained  a  length  of  6  leet  Its  remains  occur  in  rocks  raii[;mg 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Upper  Devonian.  The  friii" 
part  of  the  body  was  covered  by  a  carapace  ;  two  laige  com- 
pound ej'es,  and  small  single  eyes  were  developed,  and  fi«  pairs 
of  legs  were  present.  Thirteen  segments  succeeded  the  htiJ, 
and  the  tihon  or  tail-segment  was  frequently  spinous.  Tiic^e 
extinct  Crustaceans  appear  to  be  related  to  the  living  Limuli  or 
King  Crabs. 

Ftolema'ic  Syatem  is  the  system  of  aslronomjr  which  was 
generally  accepted  by  astronomers  after  the  time  of  Ptolcrov 
(q.  v.).  How  much  of  the  system  is  really  Ptolemy's  it  is  h)'d 
to  say  ;  but  to  him  we  owe  its  explanation,  and  probably  much 
of  its  development  and  elaboration.  The  earth  was  suppo-ei 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  huge  sphere,  \iie  primunt  matUt,  which 
carried  the  heavenly  bodies  along  with  it  in  its  daily  levolution. 
The  annual  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  monthly  motion  of  the 
moon  were  accounted  for  by  supposing  these  liiminaries  to  travel 
in  eccentric  circles  round  the  earth.  ■  The  necessity  for  this  wa» 
previously  pointed  out  by  Hipparchus.  Toeiplain  theplane-.aTr 
motions,  other  complexities  had  to  be  introduced.  Each  planet 
was  supposed  to  move  uniformly  in  a  circle  {epifycU)  round  a 
point,  which  itself  moved  unifonnly  m  an  eccentric  circle  round 
the  earth.  Every  planet  required  its  ovra  peculiar  epicycle,  and 
as  observational  astronomy  advanced,  new  modi fi cations  aad 
contrivances  had  to  be  introduced.  The  system,  though  cum- 
brous compared  to  the  Newtonian  System,  is  not  to  be  rcpirdtl 
merely  as  a  vain  attempt  to  reduce  all  motion  to  uniform  ciioilar 
motion— the /n/ft-^  motion  of  the  ancients.  It  was  an  ingenious 
method  for  forecasting  the  positions  of  the  planets.  It  was  su£- 
ciently  accurate  for  the  limes,  and  abounded  in  beautiful  fjeome* 
trical  applications.    Even  Copernicus  had  to  introduce  epicycles 
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into  his  system,  when  it  became  evident  that  assumed  drcvdat 
motion  gave  remits  not  even  approximately  true.  The  Coper- 
nican  system  as  first  promulgated  was  hardly  a  logical  refutation 
of  the  P.  S. ;  an  acute  partisan  of  the  latter  could  easily  have 
held  his  own  against  a  supporter  of  the  former.  The  discoveries 
of  Galileo,  however,  were  irresistible  to  the  candid  mind,  and 
the  hibours  of  Kepler  and  Newton  secured  the  doom  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  fixed  central  earth. 

Ptolemals.    See  Acre. 

Ptoremy  X  {PtoUntaios),  sumamed  Soter  ('the  Saviour'), 
bom  367  B.C,  was  the  son  of  Arsinoe,  mistress  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.    He  was  the  reputed  son  of  Lagus,  a  man  of  humble 
rank,  although  Philip  was  probably  his  father.     He  became  a 
great  favourite  at  court,  and  a  conndant  of  Alexander ;  but  for 
encouraging  the  prince  to  seek  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Pixodarus,  King  of  Caria,  Philip  sent  him  into  exile.    Recalled 
by  Alexander  in  336,  he  followed  that  monarch  through  all  his 
campaigns.   At  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  his  generaus  divided 
the  empire  among  themselves,  P.  became  governor  of  Egypt, 
and  put  to  death  Cleomenes,  the  former  satrap.    He  had  now 
to  make  sure  his  ground  against  Perdiccas,  an  old  'colleague.    A 
war  broke  out  in  321,  and  Perdiccas  was  slain.    Marrying  Euzy- 
dice,  daughter  of  the  regent  Antipater,  P.  next  seized  Phoenicia 
and  Coele-Syria,  and  took  possession  of  Jerusalem  on  a  Sabbath. 
In  subsequent  struggles  with  Antigonus,  the  most  powerful  of 
Alexander's  generals,  he  lost  Phoenicia  in  311,  and  Cyprus  in  the 
memorable  sea-fight  near  Salamis  in  306.    Antigonus  proclaimed 
himself  king,  and  P.  followed  his  example.   For  enabling  Rhodes 
to  withstand  the  attack  of  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  the 
Rhodians  bestowed  on  P.  the  title  of  Saviour.     On  the  death 
of  Antigonus  in  30X,  the  struggle  for  mastery  ceased.     Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Cyprus  fell  under  Egyptian  sway,  and  the  rest  of 
F.*s  reign  was  peaceful.    He  governed  in  a  liberal  spirit,  restored 
to  the  Egyptians  the  rights  of  their  castes  and  priesthoods,  and 
fixed  his  capital  at  Memphis.    He  laid  the  foundation  of  Egypt's 
prosperity,  and  made  Alexandria  the  first  commercial  city  in  the 
world.     He  likewise  encouraged  letters,  and  in  his  palace  could 
have  been  found  the  great  Euclid,  Stilpo  the  Megarean,  Theo- 
doras the  Cyrenian,  Diodorus  Cronus,  Philetas  the  poet,  and 
Zenodotns  the  grammarian.     He  corresponded  with  Menander, 
and  Antiphilus  and  Apelles  painted  for  him.     In  285  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  that  his  throne  passed 
to  his  youngest  son.     The  young  king  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm, his  elder  brothers  app^ring  at  the  coronation.    The  father 
died  in  383. — ^Ptolemy  II.,  sumamed  Philadelphm,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  preceding  and  Berenice,  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  309  B.C.     He  had  been  educated  with  care,  and 
developed  his  father's  enlightened  policy.     But  in  order  to 
secure  his  throne  he  put  two  of  his  brothers  to  death,  an  act 
which,  some  suppose,  gained  him  the  derisive  name  of  Phila- 
delphui.     Others  say  that  the  title  arose  from  his  great  affection 
for  nis  sister  Arsinoe,  whom  he  married,  after  repudiating  his  first 
wife.    He  deared  E^ypt  of  robbers,  established  traffic  with  tribes 
in  Ethiopia,  opened  Southern  Africa  to  Alexandrian  merchants, 
constructed  ports,  and  dug  canals.     He  built  and  furnished 
magnificent  museums,  and  gathered  all  the  literary  treasures 
procurable  into  the  D'eat  Alexandrian  Library,  of  which  2^no* 
dotus  and  the  poet  Callimachus  were  the  first  librarians.     His 
court  was  the  rendexvous  of  all  men  of  talent.    According 
to  an  ancient  though  long-discredited  belief,  the  Septuagint 
(q.  V.)  or  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  drawn 
up  at  his  command  for  the  sake  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.     He 
built  the  celebrated  lighthouse  on  the  bland  of  Pharos,  and 
removed  the  ashes  of  Alexander  to  a  magnificent  mausoleum. 
He  maintained  a  standing  army  of  200^000  foot  soldiers  and 
40,000  cavalry,  and  a  fleet  of  15,000  vessels.    He  died  247, 
leaving  colonies  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,   which 
comprised  Code-Syria,  Palestine,  Cyprus,   Lycia,   Caria,   the 
Cyclades,  portions  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Sybia. — ^P.  Ul, 
sumamed  soergetes  (*  benefactor '),  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, came  to  the  throne  in  247  B.C.    To  avenge  the  murder  of 
his  sister  Berenice,  wife  of  Antiochus  HI.,  King  of  Syria,  he 
marched  to  Antioch,  ravaged  Syria,  and  conquered  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia.      He  returned  with  immense  booty,  and 
restored  to  the  Egyptians  the  idols  Cambyses  had  carried  off. 
By  this  act  he  earned  the  title  of  Benefactor.     Polybius  says  he 
died  a  natural  death  in  222,  but  Justin  says  that  he  was 


poisoned  by  his  son  and  successor. — ^P.  IV.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  242  B.c.    He  was  sumamed  Philopator 
('lover  of  his  father'),  some  say  derisively,  on  account  of  his 
parricide,  but  this  can  hardly  be,  as  he  adopted  the  name  on 
his  medals.      He  commenced  to  reign  in   222,   putting  to 
death  his  mother  Berenice,  his  brother  Magas,  and  his  uncle 
Lysimachus.    His  minister  Sosibius  instigated  him  to  these 
and  many  other  crimes,  and,  enfeebling  his  master  by  all  sorts 
of  debauchery,  obtained  all  but  the  name  of  king.     Roused 
by  the  success  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  threatened  an  inva^ 
sion  of  Egypt,  P.  sent  an  army  and  a  fleet  against  the  Syrians 
in  218.     These  were  defeated ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
commanded  in  person,  and  completely  routed  Antiochus  at 
Raphia.      Returning  by  way  of  Jemsalem,  and  being  refused 
admittance  into  the  sanctuary,  he  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  of 
the  Jews,  depriving  those  in  Alexandria  of  all  their  privileges, 
and  even  persecuting  them.    Relapsing  into  a  vicious  life,  he 
left  the  power  in  the  hands  of  Sosibius  and  Agathocles,  brother 
of  his  mistress.    These  men  govemed  so  bamy  that  the  Egyp- 
tians revolted.    During  this  reign  Egypt  greatly  deteriorated, 
and  it  was  a  dav  of  joy  when  the  king  died,  in  205. — ^P.  V., 
sumamed  Epipnanea  ('  illustrious '),  bom  about  210  b.c,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  at  the  age  of  five.     During  his  minority 
the  power  fell  into  the  hands,  first  of  Agathocles,  and  next  of 
Sosibius,   son  of   Sosibius  mentioned  above,   and  finally  of 
Tlepolemos,  a  brave  soldier  but  a  poor  statesman.     Philip, 
King  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus  III.,  King  of  Syria,  took 
advantage  of  P.'s  youth  to  regain  their  conquered  possessions. 
Philip  reclaimed  the  Cyclades  and   the    maritime  towns  of 
Thrace,  while  Antiochus  obtained  Coele-Syria.    At  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Romans  a  treaty  was  formed  by  which  P.  was  to 
marry  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus,  and  recover  the  Syrian 
provinces  (199).    Aristomenus  became  Egyptian  prime  minister, 
and  the  king  was  invested  with  full  power  (196).    The  corona* 
tion,  which  took  place  at  Anactaria,  gave  rise  to  the  inscription 
on  the  celebrated  stone  of  Rosetta,  the  key  to  all  hierogljrphs. 
For  some  time  his  reign  was  singularly  peaceful,  but,  disregarding 
the  wise  counsels  of  Aristomenes,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to 
death,  he  fell  into  habits  of  debauchery,  and  was  poisoned  in 
his  thirtieth  year. — ^P.  VI. ,  sumamed  ]niiIometor  (Mover  of 
his  mother '),  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  in 
181   B.C.    He  was  then  a  minor,  ana  his  mother  Cleopatra 
govemed  Egypt     After  her  death  the  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  two  incapable  ministers,   Euiaeus  and  Lenseus,  who 
rashly  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  King  of  Syria.    The  King  of 
Syria  defeated  the  Egyptians,  and  gained  possession  of  P.,  upon 
which  his  younger   brother  was  appointed  at  Alexandria  to 
succeed  him.     But  the  King  of  Syria  allowed  Philometor  to 
reign  at  Memphis,  leaving  the  brother,  Euergetes,  at  Alexandria. 
Euergetes  at  length  drove  Philometor  from    Memphis,  and 
caused  him  to  appeal  to  the  Romans.    At  Rome  he  was  re- 
ceived with  honours,  and  an  embassy  which  retumed  with  him 
arranged  that  he  should  govern  in  Egypt,  while  Euexgetes 
obtained  Cyrene.     Euergetes  soon  laid  hold  upon  Cypms  also, 
and  in  this  attempt  the  Romans  to  a  small  extent  assisted  him. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Lapethus,  but  liberated  on  condition 
that  he  contented  himself  with  Cyrene.    Then  P.  turned  his 
arms  against  Demetrius  Soter,  King  of  Syria,  in  favour  of  the 
pretensions  of  Alexander  Balas.    He  succeeded  in  placing  this 
man  on  the  throne,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  (jleopatra  in 
marriage.    Alexander  was  so  little  grateful  as  to  connive  at  an 
attempted  assassination  of  his  father-in-law,  and  P.  dragged  him 
from  the  throne,  took  back  his  daughter,  and  made  the  son  of 
Demetrius  King  of  Syria.    Alexander  again  struggled  for  the 
throne.    In  a  battle  between  Alexander's  forces  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, P.  fell  from  his  horse  and  sustained  such  injuries  that  ne 
died  (146).     It  is  said  of  this  king  that  his  humanity  was  great, 
and  that  he  never  put  an  Alexandrian  to  death  for  any  offence.-— 
P.  Vn.,  sumamed  Eaergetes  H.,  or  Physoon  ('pot- 
bellied '),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in 
146  B.C.    He  married  his  sister  Cleopatra,  widow  of  Philo« 
metor.     His  reign  was  one  of  cradty  and  bloodshed.    His 
conduct  towards  the  Alexandrians  was  so  bad  that  laige  numbers 
of  them  emigrated,  and  certain  quarters  of  the  town  had  to  be 
peopled  with  foreigners.    The  incests  and  craelties  of  the  king 
were  so  outrageous  that  he  was  driven  to  Cypms  by  his  exas- 
perated subjects,  and  only  returned  on  su£france  in  127.    He 
died  ten  yean  after  his  restoratioo.    His  single  virtue  was  a 
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love  of  letters,  and  he  left  a  set  of  Commentaries  {Hypomnemata) 
which  is  lost  to  us.  There  were  as  many  as  thirteen  of  the  P. 
dynasty. 

Ptoremy,  properly  Clau'dius  Ptolemed'os,  the  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  geographer,  lived  at  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  during  the  early  part  of  the  ist  c.  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  know  him  only  through  his  writings,  the  importance  of 
which  in  the  history  of  science  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In 
how  far  his  works  are  original  or  simply  collections  of  what  had 
been  made  out  before  his  time,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He 
himself  expressly  states  that  he  largely  availed  himself  of  the 
work  of  his  predecessors,  especially  of  Hipparchus.  Indeed  it 
is  from  his  Almagest  that  we  gain  most  of  our  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  discoveries  of  Hipparchus.  This  work  contains  all  that 
Was  then  known  of  astronomy.  The  theory  which  it  advocates 
is  noticed  under  Ptolemaic  System,  The  great  discoveries 
of  Hipparchus  (q.  v.)  are  supplemented  by  the  discovery  of  the 
evection  of  the  moon,  the  disentanglement  of  which  from  the 
other  lunar  inequalities  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  ancient  astro- 
nomy. The  discovery  was  made  by  P.  from  the  recorded 
observations  of  Hipparchus.  There  is  little  doubt  that  P., 
though  a  splendid  mathematician,  was  a  bad  observer ;  but  it 
is  to  his  credit  that  he  was  the  first,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
200  years,  who  could  appreciate  the  labours  of  Hipparchus. 
The  7th  and  8th  books  of  the  Almagest  are  the  most  interest- 
ing to  the  modem  astronomer,  giving  the  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes of  1022  stars.  His  great  geographical  work— 6/t7^n2- 
phike  Hyphegesis — was  the  standard  treatise  on  the  subject 
till  the  maritime  discoveries  of  the  15th  c  disclosed  its  defi- 
ciencies. He  gives  an  estimation  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  intro- 
duces an  improved  method  of  projecting  a  hemisphere  upon  a 
plane  surface,  and  fixes  all  his  places  by  latitude  and  longitude. 
There  are  other  works  ascribed  to  him  bearing  upon  astrological 
subjects  and  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  fixed  stars ;  but  his 
fame  lives  in  his  valuable  treatises  on  astronomy  and  geography. 
He  is  the  one  authority  among  the  ancients  upon  these  subjects. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Almagest  is  by  Halma  (Par.  1813-20).  The 
catalogue  of  stars  was  published  separately  by  Francis  Baily  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (1843).  The 
best  editions  of  the  Geography  are  the  editio  princeps  of  the 
Greek  text  by  Erasmus  (1533),  the  Elzevir  edition  (1619),  and 
the  Latin  versions  of  1482  and  1490. 

Pto'Als  (Gr.  '  a  falling ')  signifies  a  drooping  or  falling  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  which  may  be  the  result  of  injury  or  of  para- 
lysis of  the  levator-palpebrae  muscle.  When  P.  is  caused  by 
paralysis  it  may  be  cured  by  treatment  of  the  nervous  affection 
on  which  the  paralysis  depends ;  but  when  this  fails  a  surgical 
operation  may  be  required  to  reopen  the  eye,  and  restore  its 
power  of  vision. 

Ptychodos,  a  fossil  genus  of  Elasmobranchiate  fishes  allied 
to  the  Port  Jackson  Shark  (Cestracion  Philippi),  Its  re- 
mains occur  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  alone.  The  teeth  were 
(quadrate  in  shape,  and  had  their  summits  thrown  into  folds  or 
ndges  of  transverse  shape. 

Publica'ni  (Uit.  ptiilicum,  *  all  that  belong  to  the  state'), 
were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  of  the  Roman  state,  which  never 
collected  its  own  taxes,  but  sold  them  by  auction  through  the 
censors.  A  company  (socii,  societas,  corpus)  of  wealthy  Roman 
citizens,  never  freedmen  or  slaves,  bought  up  for  a  definite  sum 
one,  rarely  more,  of  the  provincial  taxes,  such  as  tolls,  tithes, 
harbour  dues,  scriptura  or  rent  of  the  state  pastures,  duties  for 
the  use  of  mines  and  salt  works,  &c.,  giving  security  for  payment, 
and  then  collected  the  taxes  for  their  own  benefit.  The  usual 
lease  was  for  five  years  (lustrum);  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
only  three.  The  responsible  person  in  each  company  who  con- 
tracted with  the  state  was  called  manceps,  the  chief  agent  at 
Rome,  annually  elected,  magister,  and  his  representative  in  the 
provinces,  sub  magistro  (of  Luke  xix.  2).  The  underlings,  often 
freedmen  and  slaves,  who  collected  the  taxes,  behaved  usually 
with  shocking  fraud  and  rapacity.  Such  were  the  *  publicans  * 
of  the  New  TesUment.  As  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  we  read  of  the  P.  accompanying 
the  state  with  loans ;  about  fifty  years  later  the  companies  in- 
cluded almost  none  but  Equites  (q.  v.),  who  had  almost  all  the 
public  revenue  in  their  hands,  served  as  a  public  bank,  and  were 
justly  regarded  as  the  very  foundation  of  the  stote. 
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Public  Bur'denB,  a  term  of  Scotch  kw  denoting  the  taxes 
and  assessments  upon  land.  They  fall  on  the  Undlord,  when 
there  is  no  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  except  the  schoohnastePs 
salary,  which  is  equally  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Public  Health  Act  (38   and  39  Vict  t  55).    ThU 
important  Act,  which  became  law  on  the  I  ith  of  August  1875, 
repeals  and  embodies  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  Lo^  Govern- 
ment Act,  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,  the  Sanitary  Acts,  the 
Sewage  Utilisation  Acts,  and  Diseases'  Prevention  Act,  either 
entirely  or  partially,  as  detailed  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  fifth  schedule  of  the  Act     It  does  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  nor  to  the  metropolis,  except  where  expressly 
stated.    It  contains  343  sections,  and  is  divided  into  eleven 
parts  as  follows  : — I.  Preliminary,  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  definitions  and  titles.     IL  Authorities  for  Execution  of  the 
Actf  provides  for  the  division  of  the  whole  of  England  into 
rural  and  urban  sanitary  districts,  describes  the  authorities,  and 
defines  their  powers.     III.   Sewerage  and  Drainage^  provides 
authorities  with  the  necessary  powers  for  constructing  sewers 
and  dealing  with  sewage,  and  confers  on  local  authorities  powers 
to  enforce  drainage  where  necessary.    It  enacts  penalties  for 
building  houses  without  necessary  accommodation ;  provides  for 
the  scavenging  and  cleansing  of  streets,  the  removal  of  filth,  and 
the  purification  of  houses.     It  provides  for  the  supply,  storing, 
and   protection   of  water ;   regulates  lodging-houses ;  defines 
nuisances ;   forbids  the  establishment   of  uimealthy  trades  in 
urban  districts  ;  the  traffic  in  unhealthy  or  unsound  meat ;  and 
contains  provisions  as  to  the  prevention  of  infectious  and  epi- 
demic diseases,  and  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  moitnaries, 
IV.  Local  Government  Provisions,  relates  entirely  to  urban 
districts,  and  regulates  matters  concemine  highways,  streets, 
buildings,  markets,  public  pleasure-grounds,  and  police.    V. 
General  Provisions,  deals  wim  contracts,  the  purchase  of  lands, 
byelaws,  conduct  of  business,  and  the  appointment  and  duties  of 
the  officers  of  local  authorities.    VI.  Rating  and  Borrowing 
Powers,  defines  and  makes  provisions  for  meetmg  the  expenses 
by  rates  ;  gives  power  to  borrow  for  certain  sanitary  purposes, 
and  provides  for  the  audit  of  accounts.     VII.  Legal  Proceeding:^ 
details  the  legal  procedure  for  the  prosecution  of  offences,  the 
recovery  of  penalties,  and  lays  down  the  manner  in  which 
notices  are  to   be  served.     VIII.    Alteration  of  Areas  and 
Union  of  Districts,  gives  power  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
regarding  such  matters  for  sewerage  and  general  purposes,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  medical  officers  of  health.    It 
provides  also  for  the  constitution,  expenses,  &c,  of  port  sanitary 
authorities.    IX.  Local  Government  jBoard/rel^tcs  to  \htj>ower% 
orders,  and  proceedings  of  the  Local  Government  Board.    X. 
Miscellaneous  and  Temporary  Provisions^   concerns  entry  on 
lands,  penalties  for  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  Act,  and 
compensation  in  certain  cases ;  the  clerk  and  treasurer  of  certain 
authorities,  special  district  rates,  main  sewerage  and  district 
sewerage  boards,  &c.     XI.  Saving  Clauses  and  Repeal  of  Acts, 
contains  various  saving  clauses,  and  is  followed  by  tne  schedules. 

The  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act  became  law  on  15th  August 
1867.     It  contains  122  clauses,  and  is  divided  into  eight  parts. 
Part  I.,  Local  Authority  and  Board  of  Supervision,  defines  the 
constitution  and  powers  of  these  bodies,     II.  Removal  of  Aw- 
sances,  gives  power  of  entry  to  local  authority  or  their  officers, 
and  details  proceedings  by  local  authority  where  nuisances  are 
ascertained  to  exist.    It  also  deals  with  the  sale  of  unwholesome 
meat,  the  purity  of  water  supply,  and  offensive  trades.    IlL 
Prrjention  afid  Mitigation  of  Diseases  under  Order  in  Council, 
confers  powers  upon  the  board  to  carry  out  orders  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  appoint  medical  officers  of  health,  to  provide  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead,  for  house  to  house  visitation,  and  for  all 
that  may  appear  advisable  for  preventing  or  mitigating  epide- 
mic, endemic,  or  contagious  diseases.     IV.   General  Prevention 
and  Mitigation  of  LHsease,  relates  to  the  providing  of  hospitals, 
means  of  disinfection,  the  removal  of  patients  to  public  hospitals, 
regulations  as  to  lodging-houses  and  under-ground  dwellings, 
penalties  on  persons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  exposing 
themselves,  infected  houses  and  clothing,  and  provision  as  to 
ships  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority.     V.  Regular 
tion  of  Common  Lodging- Houses,  confers  powers  on  the  k>cal 
authorities  to  make  rules  and  regulations.     VL  Sewers,  Drams, 
and  Water  Supply,  provides  for  the  purchase,  constmction,  and 
cleansing  of  sewers,  and  the  utilising  of  sewage ;  the  formation 
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of  dninaee  districts,  the  trapping  of  sewers  and  the  drainage  of 
houses ;  the  supplr  of  water  for  bnrghs ;  special  water-supply 
districts ;  the  purchase  of  lands,  &c.  VII.  Assessments^ — ^pro- 
Tides  for  special  drainage  and  burgh  assessments.  YIII.  En* 
forcemtnt  of  and  Procedure  under  this  Act^ — states  conditions 
under  which  a  local  authority  may  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
event  of  neglect  of  its  duty.  The  P.  H.  {Scotland)  A.  has,  in 
many  respects,  been  a  great  boon  to  Scotland  in  the  way  of  sani- 
tary improvement;  but  its  chief  defect  consists  in  its  permissive 
batore.  The  only  amendments  to  the  Act  of  1867  have  been 
two  short  Acts  giving  an  increased  power  of  assessment  with 
regard  to  water  supply,  and  extended  provisions  with  regard  to 
sanitary  loans.    See  Spens'  Sanitary  System  of  Scotland  (1876). 

Public-Houseff,  Law  Begarding^.  See  Bser  Acts  ; 
Hotels  ;  Innreepek  Licensing  Acts,  &c  ;  and  for  Scotch 
Law,  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act. 

Publio  Schools,  The,  of  England,  >  may  be  defined  as 
schools  held  under  a  trust  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
They  vary,  however,  considerably  in  their  character,  two,  Eton 
and  Winchester,  being  collegiate  foundations,  with  a  provost,  a 
warden,  and  fellows ;  others  chaiges  upon  cathedral  chapten, 
eg*^  Westminster  and  Canterbury;  others  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  municipal  companies  or  civic  corporations^  as  St  Paul's, 
Merchant  Taylors,  and  Ipswich;  others,  especially  those  of 
recent  origin,  proprietary  institutions,  like  Marlborough  and 
Cheltenham.  Several  are  grammar-schools,  founded  in  the  i6th 
c  for  the  yeomanry  of  the  surrounding  district ;  and  of  these 
Harrow  from  its  position,  and  Rug^  from  its  wealth,  have  risen 
to  be  among  the  greatest  schools  in  England.  In  some  education 
is  free,  or  offered  at  a  reduced  rate  to  a  limited  or  privileged 
'number  of  scholars,  e.g^  at  Eton  or  Dulwich;  in  others,  as 
Birmingham  and  Manchester,  it  is  free  to  all  alike.  The  educa- 
tion furnished  by  these  schools  is  everywhere  much  the  same, 
classics  formug  the  general  basis  of  instruction,  but  mathematics, 
modem  languages,  and  natural  science  gaining  increased  im* 
portance  with  every  year.  That  university  distmctions  are  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  wealthy  endowments,  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  recorded  in  the  Commissioners'  Report,  that  Westminster 
in  ten  J^ojt  produced  but  2  first-class  men  and  i  wrangler, 
whilst  Shrewsbury  furnished  14  first-class  men  and  7  wranglers 
in  the  same  period — a  fact  whidi  becomes  intelligible  when  we 
consider  that  some  of  our  ablest  scholars  have  held  the  head- 
oiastenhips  of  smaller  schools,  Valpy  of  Norwich,  Donaldson 
of  Bury,  and  Kennedv  of  Shrewsbuxy.  The  real  great  distinc- 
tion amongst  these  schools  ii  wealth,  the  annual  cost  of  sending 
a  boy  to  Eton  being  often  brought  up  by  personal  expenses 
ttchool  subscriptions,  pocket-monev,  &c.)  to  considerably  over 
£200,  In  the  following  list,  which  is  for  the  spring  of  1878, 
such  personal  expenses  are  not  taken  into  account,  and  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  at  most  schools  an  entrance  fee  is  demanded 
of  from  two  to  ten  guineas. 

Bedford  Grammar  School^  founded  in  1552,  endowed  by  Sir 
William  Harpur  in  1 566,  and  recently  reconstituted,  has  I 
exhibition  of  £'jo  and  i  of  ;f  60,  each  tenable  for  4  years  at  a 
university  or  other  phice  of  continued  education.  Terms  for 
boardersy  from  £^2  to  £^$  \  for  day-boys,  from  £^  to  ;^I2. 
blasters,  16 ;  boys,  274. 

Brighton  Proprietary  College,  established  in  1847,  has  8  Council 
SchoUxships  open  to  boys  at  the  school  and  tenable  for  i  year, 
viz.,  I  d  £20,  I  ofjf  15,  and  3  of;f  10  for  boys  under  15  ;  and  I 
of  £^5»  S  of  ;f  20,  and  i  of  j^io  for  boys  over  1$.  There  are 
also  3  Soames  Scholarships  of  ^^50,  and  3  Council  Scholarships 
of  /^y>,  tenable  for  3  years  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
1  Wakcford  Attree  Scholarship  of  /do^  tenable  for  2  vears  at 
Cambcidge  alone.  Terms  for  boarders,  from  £72  to  ^75 ;  for 
day-boys,  from  ;£'8,  los.  to  ;f  11,  los.;  sons  of  clergymen  at 
redoced  rates.    Masters,  14;  boys,  20a 

Charterhouse  (q.  v.),  removed  under  the  Public  Schools  Act  of 
1868  to  Godalming  in  Surrey,  4  miles  S.S.W.  of  Guildford  b^ 
rail,  possesses  30  junior  scholarships  of  £6$^  open  for  competi- 
tion to  boys  between  12  and  14  not  at  the  school,  and  tenable 
Qp  to  16 ;  xo  Junior  exhibitions  ol  £20 ;  and  30  senior  sdiolar- 
ships  oi  £%$  (ox  boys  between  14  and  1%  tenable  up  to  the  time 
of  Wving.  There  are  also  5  exhibitions  of  ;f  80,  to  be  held  for 
4  yeats  at  a  vniversity  or  other  place  of  continued  education. 
Terms  for  boarders,  ;f  too  to  jf'iio ;  for  day-boys,  ;^3a  Masters, 
31 ;  boys,  500  (the  full  number). 
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Cheltenham  Proprietary  College,  established  in  1848,  has  annual 
elections  to  12  scholarships,  viz.,  6  of  £^  for  3  years,  and  2  of 
;^20  for  2  years,  open  to  boys  under  13  at  the  school ;  with  2  of 
£^0,  and  2  oi  £20  for  3  years,  open  to  boys  under  16.  Tliere 
are  also  the  Dobson  Scholarship  of  £60,  tenable  for  I  year  after 
leaving  school,  and  the  Wyllie  Scholarship  of  £$0,  tenable  for 

3  vears  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Terms  for  boarders,  from 
£(&,  los.  to  ;£'88,  I2S.;  for  day-boys,  from;£'i7,  los.  tOj£2i,  los. 
Masters,  42 ;  boys,  647. 

Chrisfs  Hospital  (q.  v.),  has  on  an  average  6  imiversity  scholar- 
ships annually,  of  f/^  for  4  vears.  Masters,  in  London,  29 ; 
at  Hertford,  8.    Boys,  in  London,  682 ;  at  Hertford,  372. 

City  of  London  School,  established  by  the  corporation  of 
London  m  1834,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  institutions  m  the  king- 
dom, possessing  19  scholarships  and  exhibitions  tenable  at  the 
school,  and  ranging  from  ^^20  \xi£2^,  with  free  education;  be- 
sides 25  of  from  ^22  to  ;f  60,  tenable  at  a  university  or  other 
place  of  continued  education.  Terms  for  day-boys,  who  alone 
iall  within  the  school  system,  ;f  10^  los.    Masters,  27;  bojrs,  671. 

Clifton  Proprietary  College,  established  in  1867,  has  9  scholar- 
ships varying  from  £2^  to  £^^0,  viz.,  2  entrance  scholarships  for 
boys  of  12,  2  scholarships  for  boys  under  15  and  2  for  boys 
under  x6,  2  Guthrie  Scholarships  for  boys  under  17,  and  the 
Cay  Mathematical  Scholarship.  Terms  for  boarders,  from  j^98 
to  ;f  86 ;  for  day-boys,  jf  25.    Masters,  42 ;  boys,  604. 

Dulwich  College  has  35  scholarships  of  ;f  20  for  boys  between 
12  and  14,  of  which  3  are  tenable  for  3  years,  the  rest  during 
continuance  at  school ;  and  8  exhibitions  of  £^<cx,  tenable  at  an 
English  universitv,  or  by  'a  student  of  some  learned  or  scientific 
profession  or  of  the  fine  arts.'  Terms  for  boarders  from  ;£'68  to 
£%\  \  for  day-bo3rs  from  £\^  to  £\%,  or  if  sons  of  residents  in 
St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  S^  Luke,  Finsbury,  St.  Saviour,  South- 
wark,  and  St.  Bodolph,  Bishopsgate,  from  £^2\ti  £1^^  Mas- 
ters, 32 ;  boys,  560.    See  Dulwich. 

Eton  College  (q.  v.)  has  70  foundation  scholarships,  open  for 
competition  to  bo3rs  between  12  and  15,  and  tenable  up  to  19. 
There  are  also  the  Newcastle  Scholarship,  of  £<fi  for  3  years  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  2  Chamberlayne  Exhibitions  of  £y:i  for 

4  yean ;  3  Reynold's  Exhibidons  of  £^%  for  4  years  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford  ;  2  postmasterships  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
tenable  for  4  years,  &c.  Terms  for  Oppidans,  ;^I50 ;  for  Col- 
legers, free.     Masters,  50  $  boys,  938. 

HaHeybury  College,  near  Hertford,  established  in  1864,  has  2 
scholarships  of  ;f  30  and  i  of  ;£'20,  open  to  all  boys  between  12 
and  14,  wnether  at  the  school  or  not ;  2  classical  exhibitions  of 
jf  50  for  4  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  I  mathematical 
of  ;£'5o  for  4  years  at  any  place  where  mathematics  form  the 
staple  of  instruction.  Terms  fur  boarders,  there  being  no  day- 
boys, from  ;£'74  to  £i\o,  or  10  guineas  less  for  sons  of  clergy- 
men.   Masters,  21 ;  boys,  360. 

Harrow  (q.  v.)  has  about  6  entrance  scholarships  yearly  of 
from  £10  to  ;£6o,  open  to  bo3rs  under  14 ;  and  there  are  also  i 
Gregory  Scholarship  of  £iOQ  for  4  years,  i  Spencer  of  ;f  30  for 
3  years,  and  I  Botfield  of  £(io  for  3  years,  all  tenable  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  besides  2  Sayer  Scholarships  of /^2,  los. 
for  4  years  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge ;  2  Baring  of  ;^oo  for 

5  years  at  Hertford  College,  Oxford;  2  Neeld  of  ;^o  for  3  years 
at  Oxford,  and  I  Leaf  at  j^yo  for  3  vears.  Terms — for  boaiders, 
from  £^%  to  ;£'i78,  los. ;  for  day-boys,  ^^28,  los.,  or  with  pri« 
vate  tuition,  ;f  43,  los.    Masters,  32 ;  boys,  512. 

King  Edwards  School,  Birmingham,  founded  in  t%^2,  gives 
free  education  to  boys  above  8  whose  fathers  are  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  Handsworth,  Aston,  Harbome,  Edgbaston,  or 
King's  Norton,  and  has  10  Founder's  Exhibitions  of  £y>  for  4 
years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  3  Milward  Scholarships  of  £$0 
for  4  years,  x  Leach  Mathematical  Scholarship  (interest  of  £sco 
stock),  and  I  Tames  Exhibition  of  £$0,    Masters,  26  ;  boys,  573. 

Kin£s  College  School,  London,  established  in  1830^  has  I 
Forest  Classicu  and  Divinity  Scholarship  of  /'30  for  3  years,  x 
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mathematical  of  jf  30  for  3  years,  and  x  Inglis  tor  Englisn  litera 
ture  of  £20  for  X  year,  besides  16  choral  exhibitions,  whose 
holders  pay  only  half  fees.  There  are  no  scholarships  tenable 
after  leaving  schooL  Terms  for  boarders,  from  £^  10^^94 ;  for 
day-boys,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  school,  from  £2^  to  ;f  3a 
Masters,  37  5  boys,  58a 

Manchester  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  in  X515  by  Hu^ 
Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  3  Shakemare  Scholarships  of  ;^o 
for  2  years  and  2  of£\A  for  <  Te^>  30  Langworthy  Scholarships 
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of  ;f  20  for  I  year,  and  2  Walker  Scholarships  of  ;t20  for  I  year. 
There  are  also  2  yearly  scholarships  of  from  ^  50  to  /^6o  for  5  years 
at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford ;  5  exhibitions  of  ;£"50  for  3  years  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  x  Rickards  Scholarship  of  ;f  50 
for  3  years  at  either  university ;  6  Brackenbury  Scholarships  of 
;f 45  for  3  years  at  Oxford ;  2  exliibitions  of  £^0  for  4  years  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  and  3  exhibitions  oi  £\*i  for  3 
years  at  Owens  College,  Manchester.  The  education  of  the 
scholars,  who  are  all  day-boys,  is  free.     Masters,  30  ;  boys,  850. 

Marlborough  College  \i'as  1 5  yearly  Foundation  Scholarships 
of  ^30  ^or  sons  of  clergymen  between  10  and  15,  whether 
members  of  the  school  or  not,  2  Senior  Scholarships  of  ;£"so 
for  boys  under  15,  i  Ireland  Scholarship  of  ;f  15  for  sons  of 
clergymen  under  15,  and  i  House  Scholarship  of  ;f8o  for  boys 
under  14,  all  tenable  during  continuance  at  the  school ;  besides 
6  Junior  Scholarships  of  ^30  for  2  years,  2  Authors*  Mathe- 
matical Scholarships  of  £\^  for  I  year,  and  2  Modem  School 
Scholarships  of  £20  for  I  year.  There  are  also  10  exhibitions  of 
from;^22,  los.  tO;f5o  for  3  years  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Terms, — for  boarders,  ;^85  ;  for  day-boys,  ;f26.  Masters,  34  ; 
boys»  565.    See  Marlborough. 

Merchant  Taylors^  School^  founded  in  1561,  has  6  Junior 
Scholarships  oi  £\^  for  2  years  open  to  boys  under  14,  and  4 
Senior  Scholarships  for  boys  under  16  of;^30  during  continuance 
at  school.  There  are  also  21  scholarships  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  tenable  for  7  years.  Terms  for  day-boys,  who  alone 
are  recognised  by  the  school  system,  from  £\z^  12s.  t0;£'i5,  x5s. 
Masters,  21 ;  boys,  500. 

Repton  Grammar  School^  6i  miles  S.S.W.  of  Derby,  founded 
by  Sir  John  Porte  in  1556,  has  i  yearly  scholarship  of  £^Q  for 
4  years,  open  to  boys  between  13  and  15,  and  I  yearly  exhibition 
of  ;C5o  for  boys  Icavinj?  the  school.  Terms  for  boarders — there 
being  no  day-boys — ;f  87,  los.     Masters,  18 ;  boys,  250. 

Rossall  School f  near  Fleetwood,  Lancashire,  founded  in  1844, 
has  8  or  10  Entrance  Scholarships  annually,  of  from  ;f  10  tO;£'40, 
2  or  3  of  them  being  Senior  Scholarships  (for  boys  under  15), 
tenable  for  3  years,  and  the  remainder  Junior  Scholarships  (for 
boys  under  14)  tenable  for  2  years.  There  are  also  3  exhibitions 
of  ;i"5o,  and  3  of  ;£'30,  for  3  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Terms 
for  boarders — there  being  no  day-boys — from/^63  to ^73,  los.,  or 
10  guineas  less  for  sons  of  clergymen.     Masters,  19 ;  boys,  266. 

Rugby  (q.  v.),  besides  its  foundation  benefits,  has  9  public 
scholarships  open  to  boys  under  15,  viz.,  2  classical  of  ;£"8o,  2  of 
/"50,  and  I  of  /'20  ;  i  mathematical  of  ;f  50  and  I  of  £20 ;  i 
French  and  i  natural  science,  each  of  ;f20.  There  are  also  3 
Major  Exhibitions  of  £(iO  and  3  Minor  Exhibitions  of  ;£"30,  tai- 
able  for  four  years  at  any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
some  other  place  of  continued  education.  Terms, — for  boarders, 
;^I20  ;  for  day-boys,  ;^40.     Masters,  27  ;  boys,  460. 

Sherborne  Grammar  School ^  founded  in  1550,  has  1 6  Founda- 
tion Scholarships  oi £22^  los.  (the  fee  for  tuition),  and  one  yearly 
exhibition  of  ;^40  for  4  years  at  either  university.  It  is  essentially 
a  boarding-school,  the  terms  being  £'j^y  15s.  Masters,  20  ; 
boys,  265.     See  Sherborne. 

Shreiusbury  Grammar  School,  founded  in  I5S^»  whilst  possess- 
ing no  scholarships  tenable  at  the  school,  has  13  open  to  boys 
who  are  leaving  it ;  viz.,  4  Millington  Exhibitions  o{ £6'^  and  I 
of/'6o,  2  Smyth's  Exhibitions  of  ;f36,  I  Matthews'  Exhibition 
of  ^"40,  I  Taylor  Exhibition  of  £2^^  and  2  others  of  ;f  35,  all 
tenable  at  either  University  ;  besides  i  exhibition  of;f  10  tenable 
at  Oxford  alone,  and  I  oi £ij,  los.  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Terms, — for  boarders,  ;^84;  for  day-boys,  ^^21. 
Masters,  9  ;  boys,  164. 

St,  Paulas  School,  founded  in  151 2  by  John  Colet  (q.  v.)f  has 
77  Foundation  Scholarships  in  the  Classical  and  76  in  the 
Modem  School,  which  comer  on  their  holders  exemption  from 
all  tuition  fees,  and  51  of  which  are  awarded  after  competitive 
examination  to  boys  between  12  and  14.  Terms,  for  day-boys, 
of  whom  the  school  consists,  ;£^20.  Masters,  9;  boys,  180. 
Under  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  March 
24,  1876,  St.  Paul's  is  hereafter  to  comprise  a  Classical  School 
for  500  boys  (a  site  for  which,  near  the  Addison  Road  Station, 
was  purchased  for  ;f  32,000  in  June  1878),  a  Modern  School  for 
the  same  number,  and  a  High  School  for  400  girls. 

Tunbridge  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1552  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd, 

according  to  a  new  scheme,  is  to  have  certain  Judd  Scholarships 

granting  exemption  from  tuition  fees  for  2  years,  and  4  Boarding 

Scholarships,  open  to  boys  under  14,  of ;f  50  for  4  years ;  besides 
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4  yearly  exhibitions  of  from  ^^50  to  ;f  1 00  for  4  years  at  any  uni- 
versity  or  other  place  of  higher  education.  Terms, — ^for  boarders, 
£%^  ;  for  day-boys,  ;£"2I.     Masters,  20;  boys,  229. 

University  College  School,  London,  established  in  1832,  has  i 
Case  Exhibition  ol  £20,  i  Trevelyan-Goodall  Art  Scholarship  of 
;£'20,  and  the  HoUoway  Exhibitions,  endowed  from  a  bequest  of 
^2000.  There  are  no  scholarships  tenable  after  leaving  the  school, 
which  is  a  day  one.     Terms,  £2^,  4s.     Masters,  43  ;  boys,  635. 

Uppingham  School,  founded  in  1584,  has,  besides  its  founda- 
tion benefits,  2  public  scholarships  of  £^0  and  2  of  £10  for  3 
years  open  to  boys  under  14,  besides  2  scholarships  of  £(fi  for 
2  years  open  to  boys  under  1 7.  There  are  also  3  exhibitions  of 
£()0,  £$0,  and  ;^40  respectively,  tenable  for  3  or  34  years  at  a 
university  or  other  place  of  continued  education,  and  a  Mathe- 
matical Prize  of  £^0,  Terms, — for  boarders,  ;fiio;  for  day- 
boys, ^"30.     Masters,  24 ;  boys,  300.    See  Uppingham. 

IVellington  College,  near  Wokingham,  Berkshire,  founded  as 
a  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  gives  free  education  to 
a  certain  number  of  orphan  sons  of  commissioned  officers  in  Her 
Majesty's  army,  or  the  army  of  the  late  E^t  India  Company.  It 
further  offers  to  boys  between  12  and  14,  whether  members  of 
the  school  or  not,  2  scholarships  of  £yi,  2  of  ^^40,  and  2  of 
£2tO,  all  tenable  for  2  years ;  and  to  members  of  the  school 
under  16,  2  of  £^0  and  I  of  £^0  for  3  years.  There  is  another 
scholarship  of  /50  for  3  years,  tenable  at  the  school  or  at  the 
universities,  and  I  of  ^^30  for  2  years,  also  tenable  there,  at 
Woolwich,  or  the  universities.  Terms  for  non-foundationers, 
who,  like  the  foundationers,  are  all  boarders,  from  ;f8o  to  £\il. 
Masters,  24 ;  boys,  375. 

Westminster  School,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  has 
40  Queen's  Scholarships,  entitling  their  holders  to  free  tuition, 
and  open  to  all  members  of  the  school  under  15  ;  2  exhibitions 
of  £Z'^  ^^d  2  of  ;^20  (or;i"50  and  £"^0  in  the  case  of  boarders), 
tenable  for  2  years,  and  open  to  boys  between  12  and  14  whether 
members  of  the  school  or  not ;  and  i  Mure  Exhibition  of  ;f  40  for 
boys  between  15  and  17.  There  are  also  3  junior  studentships 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  ;^ioo  for  7  years  ;  3  exhibitions  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  £^0  for  3  years ;  and  2  exhibi- 
tions at  either  university  0^50  for  3  years.  Terms,  for  boarders, 
;f  100;  for  day-boys,  ;f  3 1,  los.     Masters,  21 ;  boys,  196. 

Winchester  College  (q.  v.)  has  70  foundation  scholarships  of 
;f  50,  tenable  up  to  18,  and  op>en  to  all  boys  between  12  and  14. 
whether  members  of  the  school  or  not ;  besides  8  exhibitions  of 
£^0,  and  others  of  ;f2i,  for  boys  between  15  and  16,  all  tenable 
during  good  behaviour.  There  are  6  New  College  Scholarships, 
I  Goddard  Scholarship,  and  i  Bedminster  Exhibition.  Terms 
for  commoners,  ;f  107.    Masters,  24  ;  boys,  385. 

To  these  may  be  added  Boteler  Grammar  School  (1526),  with 
6  masters  and  100  boys  ;  King  EdwarcTs  School  (1553),  Broms- 
grove,  W^orcestershire,  with  6  masters  and  75  boys;  Durham 
Grammar  School {\i^\i),  with  II  masters  and  140  boys;  Kin^ 
Edward  VI 's  School  (1542),  Great  Berkhamsted,  with  11 
masters  and  144  boys ;  King's  School,  Canterbury,  with  10 
masters  and  125  boys  ;  Leamington  Proprietary  College,  with  9 
masters  and  126  boys  ;  King  Edward  VIJs  School  (1547). 
Norwich,  with  13  masters  and  12 1  boys  ;  Queen  Elizabci-is 
School,  Ipswich,  with  9  masters  and  85  boys;  Radley  CoUi;<, 
near  Abingdon,  with  12  masters  and  133  boys  ;  Richmond  SchiK'l 
(1567),  Yorkshire,  with  9  masters  and  86  bo)rs  ;  the  Royal  Nor,  il 
School  (1833),  at  New  Cross,  Kent,  with  12  masters  and  161 
boys ;  St,  Audrrui's  College  (1853),  at  Bradfield,  near  Rcadinj;, 
with  12  masters  and  126  boys ;  and  the  Stationers"  School  (iS3St, 
with  12  masters  and  190  boys.  See  Report  of  Commissioners  en 
Certain  Colleges  and  Schools  (4  vols.  1864) ;  The  Public  Sckocis 
Calendar  (Lond.  1866) ;  T.  Markby,  Public  Schools,  in  the  0«- 
temporary  for  1867  ;  K.  Staunton,  Tht  Great  Schools  of  Englind 
(new  ed.  Lond.  1875)  ;  and  C.  E.  Pascoe,  Handbook  to  the 
Principal  Schools  of  England  (new  ed.  Lond.  1 878). 

Public  School  System  of  the  United  Kingdom.    lo 

England  the  education  of  the  common  people  originated  in  a 
religious  and  philanthropic  movement.    Robert  Raikes  of  Gloo- 
cester  (1735-1811)  founded  the  Sunday-school  S3rstem,  in  which 
at  first  secular  as  well  as  religious  instruction  was  given.     In   | 
1808   the   British  and  Foreign  School  Society,   and  in  iSil    , 
the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
in  the  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  established   * 
(see  JosEPJi  Lancaster  and  Andrew  Bell).     Popular  cdu-  | 
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caiioD  was  maintained  by  the*  unaided  efforts  of  these  agencies 
tiU  1853,  when  for  the   first  time  state  aid  was  siven   to 
education  in  England*  in  the  form  of  a  grant  of  £20,000^ 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  great  societies,  and  to 
be  deroted  to  the  building  of  schools.     Meanwhile,  nume- 
rous and  yigoroos  efforts  to  induce  Parliament  to  adopt  a 
national  system  all  signally  failed.    Mr.  Whitehead  in  1807, 
Lord  Brougham  in  1816, 1820^  and  again  in  1835,  and  Mr,  Wyse 
in  1835  and  1837,  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  clerical  and 
obsomuitist  opposition.    At  length,  in  1839,  action  was  taken, 
bat  only  on  a  denominational  basis,  and  in  a  supplementary 
form.     The  government  of  Lord  John  Russell  prevailed  on 
Parliament  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  speci- 
ally to  administer  a  |mblic  education  grant     In  Uie  first  year, 
the  applications  for  aid  amounted  to^48,590,  made  in  behalf  of 
58,302  children,  and  the  simi  voted  by  Parliament  amounted  to 
^30,ooa     The  Committee  did  much  to  stimulate  local  effort  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  by  offering  a 
capitation*gTant  of  ten  shillings  for  every  child  to  be  accom* 
modated ;  and  great  improvement  was  effected  in  the  quality  of 
education  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  and  bv  the  founda* 
tion  of  normal  schools,  or  training  colleges.    In  1846  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  took  another  and  most  important  step.    With 
the  view  of  inducing  a  higher  class  of  men  to  become  teachers, 
annual  augmentation  grants  and  pensions  were  promised  to 
all  that  obtained  hj  examination  certificates  of  merit,  and 
whose  schools  were  uom  year  to  year  reported  as  efficient ;  and 
the  }ocal  authorities  were  required  to  pay  to  the  teacher  double 
the  amount  of  the  public  grant    With  the  view  of  maintaining 
a  supply  of  well-trained  teachers,  the  system  of  paid  pupil* teachers 
was  commenced,  and  pupil-teachers  were  induced  at  the  dose  of 
their  apprenticeship  to  enter  the  training  colleges  by  the  offer  of 
Qaeen  s  Sdiolarships.    Under  the  minutes  of  1846,  an  immense 
impetus  was  undoubtedly  given  to  education;  but  a  strong  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  gradually  arose  in  the  country  from  the  rapid 
stridei  of  the  escpenditure,  the  huge  multiplicity  of  agencies,  and 
the  growing  deficiency  of  results.     Notwithstanding  the  special 
grants  to  poor  rural  schools,  begun  in  1853,  and  m  1856  ex- 
tended to  poor  town  schools,  many  districts,  and  these  of  course 
the  most  necessitous^  were  still  without  schools ;  while  the  grant 
that  in  1839  ^"^  amounted  to ;f  30,000,  and  in  1849  to ;f  125,000, 
had  in  1859  increased  to  jf  770^000.      Complaints^  too,  were 
heard,  that  as  the  grants  were  earned  by  general  efficiency,  clever 
children  received  special  attention,  and  those  less  intelli^^t 
were  comMiratively  neglected.    In  i860  appeared  the  Revised 
Code  of  kegulations,  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  the  then 
vice-praident  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  by  which  grants 
were  offered  on  the  average  attendance  and  the  individual 
examination  of  the  scholars,  and  were  to  be  paid  to  the  managers, 
not  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools.    The  introduction  of  this  Code 
gave  a  serious  shock  to  the  education  of  the  country.    Difficulty 
was  experienced  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  teachers,  and  the 
tone  of  good  schools  was  lowered  by  cram  taking  the  place  of 
education,  and  by  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  higher  subjects 
of  instruction.     Nor  was  the  scheme  Justified  by  its  economical 
success ;  for  though  the  grants  fell  to  ^693, 078  in  1865,  they  had 
risen  in  1870  to  jf  914, 721.    The  deficiency  of  proper  school 
accommodation,  moreover,  was  still  so  great,  that  upwards  of  a 
million  of  children  were  unprovided  for.   To  supply  this  want,  Mr. 
Forster's  Act  (1870)  was  passed,  which  established  as  near  an 
approach  to  a  national  system  as  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the 
country  permitted.     Where  school  districts  voluntarily  supply 
the  requisite  accommodation,  the  schools  remam  under  private 
management,  and  obtain  the  Parliamentary  grant,  provided  that 
intellectual  and  religious  education  are  separated,  and  that  no 
scholar  is  compelled  to  receive  religious  instruction.     Where 
districts  neglect  to  supply  the  requisite  accommodation,  or  where 
direct  application  is  made  for  the  purpose,  by  order  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  school  boards  are  elected  to  do  the  work,  and 
are  empowered  to  use  the  local  rates.    Board  schools  are  placed 
under  the  management  of  the  boards,  with  the  restriction  that 
no  distinctive  religious  catechism  or  formulary  shall  be  taught ; 
and  boards  are  authorised  to  make  bye-laws  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  diildren  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age.    This 
Aa  was  supplemented  in  points  of  detail  by  the  Biementaiy 
Education  Act  (1873),  and  by  the  Elementary  Education  (Orders) 
Act  (1874).    School  boards  have  been  formed  in  London,  in 
123  out  of  223  boroughs,  and  in  1667  out  of  2346  parishes,  and 


have  under  their  jurisdiction  12,829,381  of  the  population. 
There  are  1604  board  schools,  with  accommodation  tor  556,539 
children,  and  with  an  average  attendance  of  333,234.  The  Loan 
Commissioners  have  paid  to  school  boards  for  works  of  a  per- 
manent character  jf^,  152,274,  and  the  amount  of  school  rate  for 
1876  was  ;f868,3i8.  Bye-Uws  enforcing  school  attendance 
have  been  sanctioned  for  London,  for  109  municipal  boroughs, 
and  for  612  civil  parishes,  comprising  11,221,363  of  the  popula- 
tion. Accommodation  having  been  thus  fully  supplied,  it  became 
necesnry  to  create  extended  compulsory  powers  with  the  view 
of  filling  the  schools.  *  This  was  done  oy  Lord  Sandon's  Act 
(1876),  by  which  school-attendance  committees  were  to  be  formed 
by  Town  Councils  in  boroughs,  and  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
parishes  which  have  no  school  board.  These  committees  are 
armed  with  threefold  compubory  powers,  partly  direct,  partly 
indirect  It  is  iUqgal  to  employ  any  child  under  ten  years  of 
age,  and  to  employ  a  child  between  ten  and  fourteen,  who  does 
not  possess  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  or  of  previous  school 
attendance.  A  parent  who  habitually  neglects  his  child  may 
be  fined,  and  a  child  habitually  consorting  with  vagabonds  or 
criminals  may  be  sent  to  a  day  industrial  school.  Attendance 
committees  have  the  same  power  as  school  boards  to  frame 
compulsory  bye-laws ;  but,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  out  of 
106  borough  and  412  rursil  committees  only  27  had  communi- 
cated vrith  the  Department  on  the  subject.  Special  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  work  of  the  school  boards  of  London  and 
Birmingham.  The  Metropolitan  Board  has  under  its  control 
242  schools,  with  163,008  places,  and  a  staff  of  1816  adult 
teachers,  and  1959  pupil-teachers ;  while  it  has  received  from 
the  Loan  Commissioners  for  building  purposes  ;f  2, 080^480. 
— Under  the  New  Code  now  in  operation,  grants  are  made 
in  aid  of  elementary  schools  and  of  training  colleges.  (See 
Training  Colleges).  Elementary  schook  may  earn  giants 
of  various  sums  on  the  average  attendance  of  the  scholars,  the 
number  of  infants  present  on  the  dav  of  examination,  the  num- 
ber of  passes  obtained  by  individual  examination,  and  the 
results  of  the  dass  examinations.  The  subjects  of  individual 
examination  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  of  dass 
examination,  grammar,  history,  elementary  geography,  and  plain 
needlework.  Special  grants  are  made  for  passes  in  the  following 
higher  subjects : — ^Eng^h  literature,  mathematics,  Latin,  French, 
German,  mechanics,  animal  physioloey,  physical  geography, 
botany,  and  domestic  economy.  The  mghest  annual  grant  per 
scholar  obtainable  under  the  Code  is  27s.  Grants  are  suso  made 
in  respect  of  pupil-teachers.  (See  Pupil-Tsachers.) — Some 
idea  of  the  recent  progress  and  present  state  of  education 
in  England  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  statistics.  In 
187a  the  schools  inspected  for  grants  provided  for  1,878,584 
sdiolars,  or  8*5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  in  1877  for 
3,653,418  scholars,  or  14*88  per  cent.  From  1871  to  the  middle 
of  1877,  the  population  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen 
increased  414,000,  or  6}  per  cent.;  during  the  same  period 
additional  accommodation  was  provided  m  efficient  public 
elementary  day-schools  for  1,413,639  scholars,  an  increase  of 
70  per  cent  In  1870  there  were  on  the  school  registers  the 
names  of  1,693,059  children,  or  7*66  per  cent,  and  in  1877  the 
names  of  3,154,973  children,  or  12*85  V^^  cent.  In  1870  there 
were  in  average  attendance  1,052,389,  or  68*06  per  cent,  of  the 
registered  scholars;  and  in  1877,  2,150,683,  or  68'i  per  cent 
In  1870^  the  scholars  in  average  attendance  who  were  qualified 
by  attendance  to  earn  grants  on  individual  examination  num- 
bered 921,842,  or  8o'i6  per  cent ;  and  in  1877  they  numbered 
1,436,005,  or  6675  per  cent  Of  the  scholars  qualified  for 
individual  examination  who  were  actually  examined,  there  were, 
in  1870,  765,584,  or  82-86  per  cent ;  and  in  1877,  1,335,118,  or 
92*96  per  cent  Of  those  mdividuailly  examined  in  1870^  there 
passed  in  resding  91*66  per  cent ;  in  writing,  88*93  P^^  ^'^^^ » 
in  arithmetic,  7^31  per  cent ;  the  corresponding  percentages 
for  1877  being  85*7^  7889,  and  60*97.  In  >877  there  were 
examined  in  the  following  spedfic  subjects : — English  literature, 
44,790;  physical  geograpny,  18,936 ;  mathematics,  3806 ;  animid 
physiology,  13,032 ;  mechanics,  584 ;  Latin,  616 ;  French,  i8co ; 
German,  51;  botany,  911.  The  certificated  teachers  number 
25,292,  the  assistants  5168^  and  the  pupil-teachers  31,780.  The 
total  amount  of  the  eaucation  grant  for  England,  for  1876-77, 
was ;f  1,880,640^  of  whidi  there  was  paid  to  Church  of  England 
schook  jf  1,019,218 ;  to  British,  Wesleyan,  and  other  schools, 
^283,286  s  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  ^94,419 ;  and  to  board 
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schools, ;^3 1 6f9o6*  'Hie  cost  of  administration  was;£'x63,79i,  of 
which  ;^  109, 832  was  paid  for  inspection.  There  are  121  in- 
spectors, and  98  inspectors'  assistants.  The  average  salary  of  certi- 
ficated  masters  was  ;^ 1 15,  7s.  2d.,  and  of  mistresses,  £6S,  i6s.  od. 
The  famous  parish  schools  of  Scotland  were  founded  through- 
out that  country  by  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1696 
re-enacting  a  former  statute  of  1646.  Under  this  Act  the 
heritors  were  bound  to  provide  a  commodious  schoolhouse,  and 
an  annual  salary  not  above;^ ii,  2s.  2§d.,  nor  under  jCSt  I^s.  I  Jd. 
In  1803,  and  again  in  1 861,  improved  provision  was  made  for 
the  supply  of  school-buildings,  and  for  the  support  of  the  school- 
master. By  the  latter  Act,  the  schoolmaster  was  also  released 
from  the  obligation  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  certain 
modifications  were  made  on  the  ad  vitam  aut  culpam  tenure 
under  which  he  held  office.  In  1839,  the  Parliamentary  grants 
administered  by  the  Privy  Council  Committee  were  made  to 
Scotland,  and  from  1839  to  1870  amounted  to  ;f  1,452,538.  The 
action  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England  during  that  period  applied 
also  to  Scotland,  except  that  payments  under  the  Code  of  i860 
continued  to  be  made  to  Scotch  schools  until  1873.  In  1872,  Lord 
Young's  Act,  the  seventh  attempt  to  establish  national  educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  became  law.  It  vests  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  system  in  a  Scotch  Education  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  local  management  of  the  schools  is  en- 
trusted to  school  boards,  established  in  every  parish  and  burgh, 
and  empowered  to  raise  funds  by  a  local  rate.  Teachers  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  tne 
Doards.  Religious  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  schools  under 
specified  regulations,  and  with  the  protection  of  a  conscience 
clause.  Every  parent  is  bound  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment to  teach  his  children  between  five  and  thirteen  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic ;  and  if  he  is  too  poor  to  pay  fees,  his  paro- 
chial board  must  do  so  for  him.  Certain  of  the  old  burgh  schools 
were  also  included  in  the  Act  under  the  designation  of  Higher 
Class  P.  S.,  and  school  boards  were  enjoined  to  administer  them 
exclusively  with  a  view  to  promote  the  higher  education.  These 
schools  have  no  share  in  the  Parliamentary  grant,  but  their 
buildings  are  maintained,  their  examinations  conducted,  and 
allowances  granted  to  their  teachers  on  retirement,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  school  fund.  They  are  now  18  in  number- 
Aberdeen,  Arbroath,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Dunfermline,  Edinburgh, 
Elgin,  Glasgow,  Haddington,  Hamilton,  Irvine,  Leith,  Mont- 
rose, Paisley,  Peebles,  Perth,  Stirling. — The  educational  pro- 
gress of  Scotland  under  the  Act  of  1872  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  facts.  In  1873,  the  schools  inspected 
for  grants  provided  for  294,072  scholars,  or  8*5  per  cent. 
of  the  population;  and  in  1877,  for  535,949  scholars,  or 
15  per  cent.  In  1873  there  were  on  the  school  registers  the 
names  of  280,581  children,  or  8 'I  per  cent  of  the  population, 
and  in  1877  the  names  of  472,668  children,  or  13*2  per  cent. 
In  1873  there  were  in  average  attendance  220,508,  or  78*5  per 
cent,  of  the  registered  scholars,  and  in  1877,  360,413,  or  76'2 
per  cent  In  1873,  of  tlie  scholars  in  average  attendance, 
134,483,  or  60  per  cent.,  were  examined  by  the  inspectors;  in 
1877,  249,661,  or  69  per  cent.  Of  those  individually  examined 
in  1873,  there  passed  in  reading,  97*8  per  cent. ;  in  writing, 
91*4  per  cent.  ;  in  arithmetic,  86*2  percent. ;  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  1877  being  93'X5,  88*05,  ^^^  80*58.  In  1877, 
there  were  examined  in  the  following  specific  subjects  : — Mathe- 
matics, 1627  ;  English  literature,  10,265  ;  Latin,  3958  ;  Greek, 
200;  French,  1 783;  German,  78;  mechanics,  62;  chemistry, 
217 ;  animal  physiology,  4019 ;  light  and  heat,  133 ;  magnetism 
and  electricity,  646;  physical  geography,  9982;  botany,  411  ; 
domestic  economy,  6367.  The  certificated  teachers  number 
4698,  the  assistants  289,  and  the  pupil-teachers  4751.  The 
total  amount  of  the  education  grant  for  Scotland  for  1877  was 
;f  482,017,  6s.  6d.,  of  which  public  schools  received  ;£"346,68o, 
and  denominational  schools  ^^106, 695.  There  are  25  inspectors 
of  schools,  and  18  inspectors*  assistants;  and  the  cost  of  in- 
spection was  ^"2 1,691.  The  average  salary  of  certificated 
masters  was  £iZS>  ^  3^-i  ^^^  o^  mistresses,  £^1,  8s.  7d.  In 
1877  there  were  in  all  2425  public  schools,  i,e.,  schools  under 
school  boards.  Since  the  Act  came  into  operation,  858  new 
public  schools  have  been  built,  and  500  old  school  buildings 
have  been  enlarged,  the  new  accommodation  thus  provide! 
being  for  2x4,800  pupils.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  up  till  June  1878,  sanctioned  the  erection  of  243  new  schools 
and   03   enlargements,  providing  together   for  40,873   pupils. 
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The  Board  has  sanctioned  the  application  of  705  boards  for 
leave  to  borrow,  in  all,  the  sum  of /'2, 1 95, 2 10,  9s.  9d.  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  or  enlarging  schools. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  various  statutes 
were  passed  to  provide  education  for  the  Irish  people,  chiefly, 
however,  with  the  view  of  proselytising  them  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  In  1 83 1,  a  united  national  and  non-sectarian  system  of 
education  for  the  lower  classes  was  founded  by  Government.  Its 
declared  object  was  to  affiard  a  combined  literary  and  a  separate 
religious  instruction  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions ;  and 
its  administration  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  who 
now  number  twenty.  The  schools  to  which  aid  is  granted  are  : 
(i)  Vested  schools,  which  are  vested  in  the  commissioners  or 
in  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  the  national  system,  and  to  the 
building,  repair,  and  furnishing  of  which  the  Board  has  contri- 
buted; (2)  Non-vested  schools,  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
to  which  the  Board  contributes  aid  only  in  the  form  of  salaries, 
books,  and  requisites;  and  (3)  Model  schools  which  belong 
wholly  to  the  Board.  Concessions  have  repeatedly  been  made 
to  the  demands  of  denominationalists,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  is  carried  out  in  its 
integrity  in  the  model  schools  alone.  The  local  government  of 
the  schools  is  entrusted  to  patrons  or  managers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board.  Teachers  are  arranged  in  three  classes, 
the  salaries  ranging,  for  males,  from  £^Z  to  £"^2  per  annum  ; 
and  for  females,  from  £^  to  £'^2.  The  wretched  condition  of 
Irish  teachers  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and 
the  National  School  Teachers  Act  (1875)  ^^  pas;^  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  increased  local  contributions  in  response  to 
special  State  grants,  but  all  effi3rts  to  render  the  Act  effective 
have  failed.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  there  were  7334 
national  schools  in  operation,  of  which  2127  were  vested,  and 
5207  non- vested.  The  number  of  registered  scholars  in  honajide 
attendance  was  596,427,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
416, 586.  The  number  of  registered  scholars  which  made  at  least 
one  attendance  was  1,032,215,  of  whom  79*4  per  cent,  n-ere 
Roman  Catholics,  9  per  cent  Episcopalians,  and  10*8  per  cent. 
Presbyterians.  The  model  schools  numbered  29,  with  a  gross 
attendance  of  16,029,  of  whom  4599  were  Roman  Catholics,  5449 
Episcopalians,  and  4755  Presbyterians.  The  workhouse  schools 
were  158  in  number,  with  12,790  registered  scholars.  The 
number  of  teachers  under  the  Board  was — principals,  7072  (males, 
441 1,  females,  2661);  assistants,  3205  (males,  742,  females, 
2463) ;  junior  assistants,  127 ;  work-mistresses,  327.  There 
were  also  4280  paid  monitors.  The  total  income  of  the  teaching 
staff  was  ;f  638, 508,  1 6s.  8d.,  of  which  27*6  per  cent  was  locally 
provided,  and  72*4  per  cent,  paid  by  the  State.  The  amount  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant  was  ;f  645,949. 

Englattd, — See  Reports  of  Committee  of  Council  of  Educati&Hy 
1840-77  ;  Reports  of  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education^ 
1 86 1,  six  volumes.  Scotland, — Reports  of  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  1840-73 ;  Reports  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart' 
ment,  1875-77  ;  Reports  of  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland^ 
1873-77;  Reports  of  Royal  Commission,  1864-68,  nine  volumes. 
Ireland, — Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
1833-77  ;  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission^  1870,  six  volumes. 

PuVna  (Pdbnd),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ichamntii, 
a  channel  which  joins  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  130 
miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  15,730.  It  conducts  a 
considerable  trade  in  jute  and  rice. — The  district  of  P.,  which 
lies  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers 
above  mentioned,  has  an  area  of  1966  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1872) 
1,21 1,594,  of  whom  70  per  cent,  are  Mohammedans.  The  staple 
crops  are  rice  and  jute.  Besides  the  two  great  bordering  rivers, 
the  whole  country  is  intersected  with  navigable  watercourses. 
In  1876-77  the  total  exports  were  valued  at  ^2, 205,000,  indod- 
ing  jute  ;f  863,000,  rice  ;f  142,000,  oil-seeds  ;£'276,ooo ;  the  inn- 
ports  were  valued  at  ^^2.324,000,  including  piece-goods  ^£^42 1,000, 
salt  ;£^36o,ooo,  sugar  ;£'i26,ooa  The  trade  is  conducted  both  by 
country  boats  and  by  steamers.  The  manufactures  are  gunny, 
indigo,  and  paper.  P.  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  the  scene  '. 
of  a  combination  among  the  cultivators  to  resist  enhancement 
of  rent. 

Puok'a  {pahha),  a  word  in  universal  use  in  Anglo-Indian 
phraseology,  signifying  complete,  substanti.^il,  perfect  of  its 
Kind,  the  contrast  in  every  sense  of  kutcha^    A  P.  appointment 
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is  one  that  is  confirmed ;  P.  news  is  authentic ;  a  P.  house  is 
bnilt  of  brick  or  stone.  The  word  is  derived  from  a  Sanskrit 
nwt,  signifying  '  ripe,  mature,  cooked ; '  ^  Gr.  pepd^  '  I  cook.' 

PacSder-Knskau,  Hermann  Ludwig  Heinrioh,  Fiirst 
!   von,  was  bora  of  an  ancient  family  at  Muskau  in  Lausitz,  Octo- 
ber 30^  1785.    After  studying  law  at  Lcipsic  (1800-1803),  he 
entered  the  body-guard  at  Dresden,  and  subsequently  travelled 
in  Austria,  France,  and  Italy,  returning  to  Muskau  to  succeed 
his  father  in  181 1.     Here  he  lived  in  retirement  until  the  war  of 
181 3,  when  he  entered  the  Russian  service  as  major.     He  be- 
came adjutant  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
In  1815  be  returned  to  private  life,  and  soon  after  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  remainea  more  than  a  year.  *  After  returning  to 
Muskau  he  began  to  form  his  extensive  and  celebrated  park- 
gardens,  which  he  has  himself  described  in  his  Andtutungen 
uher  Landxhafttgiirtntrei  (Stuttg.  1854).     In  1 81 7  he  married 
the  Countess  of  Pappenheim,  but  was  separated  from  her  in 
18261     In  1822  he  was  elevated  to  princely  rank  by  the  king  of 
I    Prussia,  and  in  1828  he  again  visited  England,  remaining  there 
>    and  in  France  for  a  vear.     Afterwards  he  travelled  through 
I    Algeria  and  the  N.  of  Africa,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  part  of  Asia. 
On  his  return  he  lived  at  Muskau,  until  he  sold  that  property  in 
1845.    He  died  at  Branitz,  Februarr  4,  187 1,  without  issue.    As 
a  writer,  P.  was  first  known  by  his  Briefe  tines  Verstorhenen 
(4  vols.  Mun.  1830^  and  Stuttg.  1831).    This  is  a  diary  of  travel 
in  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
and  contains  vigorous  painting  of  manners  and  customs.     His 
other  works  are  TuiH  frutti;  aus  den  Papieren  des  Verstor- 
henen (5  vols.  Stuttg.  1834);  Jugendwanderungen  (Stuttg.  1835); 
Semilassds  vorlettier  Weltgang ;  Traum  und  IVachen ;  aus  den 
Papieren  des  Verstorhenen  (3  vols.  Stuttg.  1835) ;  Semileuso  in 
Africa  (5  vols.  Stuttg.  1836);  Der  Vorldufer  (Stuttg.  1838); 
SuddsilieJker BildersaaT{l'9oi5,SvoXig,  1840);  AusMehemed-AUs 
Reich  (3  vols.  Stuttg.  1844) ;  Die  Kiukkehr  (3  vols.  Bed.  x846> 
,   48).     P.*s  literary  remains  (letters  and  diaries)  have  been  edited 
by  Lttdmilla  Aussing-GrimelU  (8  vols.  Berl.  1874,  et  sea.),  who 
has  also  written  a  biography  of  P.  (Hamb.  and  Berl.  1872-74). 
{    See  also  Petzoldt's  Piirst  H,  von  P^^M,  in  seinem  Wirken  in 
1    Muskau  undBramit,  sowie  in  seiner  Bedeutung  fur  die  hiidende 
Gartenkunsi  Deutschlands  (Leips.  1874). 

Padd'in^,  under  this  term  is  embraced  an  endless  variety  of 
food  preparations  which  occupjr  an  important  though  subsidiary 
place  on  the  dinner-table.  It  is  possible  to  classify  the  varieties 
of  P.  under  three  heads,  meat  P.,  fruit  P.,  and  sweet  P.,  but  all 
manners  of  combinations  are  made  according  to  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  cook.  Sweet  P.  embraces  the  leading  kinds  com- 
monly eaten,  and  the  monarch  of  all  is  the  plum  P.,  which  is 
known  and  appreciated  in  everyplace  where  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  Plum  P.  within  itself  embraces  the  leading  in- 
gredients which  go  to  the  composition  of  all  puddings—currants, 
raisins,  suet,  almonds,  flour,  bread,  milk,  spices,  sugar,  eges, 
wine,  and  brandy.  Rice,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  and  similar 
I  starches  are  much  employed  as  the  bases  of  P.  which  are  simply 
made  with  addition  of  milk,  ^gs,  and  flavouring  essence,  and 
baked  in  a  P.  dish. 

Fadd'ing-Stone.    See  Conglomerate. 

Paddling.    See  Iron. 

Pa0l>la,  or  La  Pnebla  de  Los  Angeles,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  a  tableland  7137 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  76  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Mezica  It 
was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1531,  and  its  fine  Doric 
cathedral,  noted  for  the  splendour  of  its  interior,  was  com- 
menced in  1552.  The  city,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Popocatepetl,  and  not  far  from  the  river  Tlascala,  is  regularly 
built  and  well  paved.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed,  and  many  are 
three  stories  high,  and  profusely  ornamented.  There  are  69 
1  drarches  3  hospitals,  15  elementary  schools,  20  religious  houses, 
a  theatre,  a  public  library,  and  a  museum.  P.  is  one  of  the  most 
'  important  commercial  towns  of  the  Confederation,  is  connected 
I  by  tail  with  Jalapa,  Mexico,  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  has  large  cotton 
I  and  woollen  manufactures.  The  Mexicans  under  Ortega  were 
here  besieged  by  the  French  under  Forey  and  Bazaine  fiom  the 
I     l8ch  Marcb  to  the  14th  May  1863.    Pop.  67,571. 

Pner^peral  Fever  is  a  disease  belon^ng  to  the  so-called 
I     xvmouc  cla^s,  the  proximate  cause  of  which  is  some  peculiar 
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poison  to  which  lying-in  women  are  liable  by  contagion,  or 
which  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  developed  in  the  puerperal 
state.  The  type  and  the  symptoms  of  P.  F.  may  vary,  but  the 
poison  is  an  essential  factor  in  its  causatioiu  In  some  instances 
peritonitu  is  the  leading  symptom  ;  in  others,  metritis ;  in  others, 
phlebitis ;  and,  in  the  most  fatal  cases  of  all,  sudden  collapse 
from  the  intensity  of  the  poison,  without  any  local  lesions  being 
discoverable  after  death.  ,  P.  F.  is  due  to  a  peculiar  poison  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant ;  but  the  mortality  from  this 
cause  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  reduced,  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  the  more  advanced  knowledge  which  modem  hygiene  has 
developed  in  regard  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  spread  of  zymotic 
diseases  generuly.  The  aggregation  of  patients  in  lying-in 
hospitals  of  defective  construction  is  a  cause  of  greatlv  increased 
maternal  mortality;  and  should  the  poison  of  P.  F.  once  be- 
come developed,  decimation  of  parturient  women  has  not  un- 
frequently  been  the  result  There  is  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  puerperal  poison  may  be  developed  from  other  poisons 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  that  the  cause  is  less  specific  in  its  nature 
than  a  septic  influence  operating  upon  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  puerperal  state.  The  great  dangjer  wnich  a  woman  incurs 
who,  during  the  puerperal  period,  is  exposed  to  contagious 
diseases,  sudi  as  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  is  clearly  recognised 
in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  Smallpox  contracted  under  similar 
circumstances  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  P.  F.  is  an  eminently 
conts^ous  disease. 

Treatment, — The  nature  of  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  in 
cases  of  P.  F.,  must  depend  upon  the  t]rpe  of  the  disoraer,  and 
also  upon  the  stage  at  which  the  case  is  seen.  Indiscriminate 
blood-letting  is  to  be  deprecated,  but  depletion  is  applicable  when 
the  earliest  symptoms  indicate  acute  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, of  the  uterus,  or  of  both ;  but  if  the  patient  has  passed 
the  acute  stage,  bleeding  is  most  injurious,  and  more  especially 
in  asthenic  cases.  When  the  bowels  do  not  respond  to  an  ordi- 
nary dose  of  medicine,  it  should  be  supplemented  by  an  enema. 
Ipecacuanha  has  been  recommended  by  some  and  calomel  bv 
others,  but  the  latter  is  more  efficacious  when  combined  with 
opium.  Blisters  to  the  abdomen  have  been  tried,  but  without 
any  very  satisfactory  results.  The  external  application  of  warm 
poultices  or  turpentine  fomentations  will  be  much  more  bene- 
ficial. When  the  hrpe  of  the  disease  is  asthenic,  stimulant  and 
tonic  res;imen  shoula  be  prescribed  from  the  first.  Quinine,  in 
doses  of  from  15  to  30  grains  in  the  day,  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial. 

Puerperal  ICa'nis  may  be  developed  during  pregnancy, 
after  parturition,  or  during  nursing;  but  the  disease  is  in- 
variably one  of  exhaustion,  debility,  and  prostration.  The 
symptoms  of  P.  M.  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  which  are 
exhibited  by  patients  who  are  subjects  of  the  same  disease  un- 
connected with  the  puerperal  state ;  but  there  are  certain  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  the  disease  from  ordinary  cases  of  acute 
mania,  the  chief  difference  being  that  P.  M.  is  essentially  a  dis- 
ease of  exhaustion  and  not  of  inflammation.  The  symptoms 
are  most  accurately  and  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Rams- 
botham  as  follows  : — '  In  P.  M.  there  is  almost  lUways,  at  the 
very  commencement,  a  troubled,  agitated,  and  hurried  manner, 
a  restless  eye,  an  unnaturally  anxious,  suspicious,  and  unpleasing 
expression  of  face ;  sometimes  it  is  pallid,  at  others  more  flushed 
than  usual ;  an  unaccustomed  irritability  of  temper,  and  impa- 
tience of  control  and  contradiction  ;  a  vacillation  of  purpose  or 
loss  of  memory ;  sometimes  a  rapid  succession  of  contradictory 
orders  are  given  ;  or  a  paroxysm  of  excessive  anger  is  excited 
about  the  merest'  trifle.  Occasionally  one  of  the  first  indications 
will  be  a  sullen  obstinacy,  or  listlessness,  or  stubborn  silence.* 
In  cases  where  there  is  no  hereditary  predisposition,  the  prospect 
of  recovery  is  fiivourable.  '  Within  three  weeks,'  savs  Dr.  J.  B. 
Tuke,  'or  more  frequently  earlier,  the  mania  gradually  subsides 
and  is  replaced  by  a  state  of  dementia,  genoally  accompanied 
by  delusions,  which  almost  invariably  assume  the  form  of  mis- 
taken identity.  These  gradually  disappear,  leaving  a  haziness  of 
apprehension,  and  a  state  suggesting  the  idea  of  awaking  from 
a  dream.  The  patient  can  now  generally  be  induced  to  work, 
and  otherwise  employ  herself.  From  that  moment  you  may 
look  with  almost  certainty  to  her  recovery.' 

Puer'to  Bell'o,  a  port  in  the  United  SUtes  of  Colombia, 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  which  was  discovered  and  named  P.  B. 
by  Columbus  in  1502.    The  town  dates  firom  1584,  and  was  a 
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place  of  much  importance  till  I739»  when  it  was  bombarded  and 
taken  by  Admiral  Vernon.  Since  then  it  has  decayed,  and  its 
present  pop.  does  not  exceed  1300. 

Puei^tO  Cabell 'o,  a  seaport  of  Venezuela,  on  an  island  in  the 
Golfo  Triste.  It  is  the  outlet  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  cattle- 
raising  country,  and  the  port  of  clearance  for  the  copper  obtained 
from  Uie  rich  mines  of  Aroa,  the  ore  being  shipped  at  the  neigh- 
bouring  port  of  Tucacas.  The  imports  at  P.  C.  in  1876  amounted 
in  value  to  ;f  1,078,495,  and  the  exports  to  ^1,535,757.  The 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  hides. 
Pop.  (1069)  12,000. 

Puer'to  de  San'ta  Hari'a,  commonly  called  El  Puerto 
( *  the  port '),  a  seaport  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  in  a  richly 
productive  district,  on  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadalete,  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Xeres  by  rail.  It  is  the  chief 
place  of  export  for  the  Xeres  wines,  and  characteristic  of  the 
town  are  the  Bodegas  in  which  the  wine  is  stored,  lofty  build- 
ings with  very  thick  walls,  pierced  by  narrow  apertures.  The 
Calle  Larga,  about  a  mile  long,  is  the  finest  street,  and  the  town 
is  now  girt  by  beautiful  promenades.  P.  supplies  drinking  water 
to  Cadiz,  with  which  place  it  has  communication  three  times 
daily  by  steamer.  The  May  bull-fights  of  P.  are  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  Spain.  In  1874  ^he  total  export  of  wine  was 
2,036,006  gallons,  of  which  1,126,461  were  to  England,  includ- 
ing 835,401  to  London.  P.  also  manufactures  leather,  soap, 
hats,  brandv,  and  liqueurs.  Pop.  17,300.  P.  is  the  Forius 
MinesthH  of  the  Romans. 

Puer'to  Prin'cipe,  a  town  in  Cuba,  W.  Indies,  10  miles 
inland  from  its  harbour,  Las  Nuevitas  (on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island),  but  connected  with  it  by  railway.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  Velasquez  (15 14)  close  by  the  sea,  but  has  been  thrice 
removed  further  inland.  Pop.  30,00a  Las  Nuevitas  exports 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  molasses. 


Puer'to  Bi'co,  a  Spanish  island  in  the  W.  Indies  lying  E.  of 
Hayti,  and  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Great  Antilles.  It  has 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is  lOO  miles  long  by  40  broad. 
Area  3550  sq.  miles,  estimated  pop.  (1877)  635,000,  rather  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  whites.  (See  Constdar  Reporty  1877.)  The 
interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  broad  mountain  mass  with 
an  average  height  of  1600  feet,  but  the  highest  summit  of  which 
rises  to  3686  feet.  On  the  S.  and  E.  the  mountains  descend  with 
steep  slopes  to  the  sea,  but  on  the  W.  and  N.  the  descent  is  much 
more  grradual,  and  there  is  a  fertile  plain  5  to  10  miles  wide 
between  their  bases  and  the  sea.  From  the  central  chain  many 
■spurs  run  N.  and  S.,  separated  by  fertile  valleys,  which  are  abun- 
dantly watered  and  well  wooded.  Many  small  streams  flow 
from  the  central  watershed  on  all  sides,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  Manati,  Loisa,  Trabajo,  and  Arecibo  on  the  N.  The  soil 
is  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  higher  districts  are  well  suited  for 
European  products.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  more  favour- 
able for  Europeans  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  W.  Indian 
islands.  The  principal  crops  are  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  cotton,  of  which  the  finest  qualities  are  produced.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  also  extensively  reared.  P.  has  great  com- 
mercial activity,  through  the  ports  of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and 
Mayaguez,  in  spite  of  heavy  taxes  and  obstructive  customs  regu- 
lations. The  means  of  communication  within  the  island  are 
still  of  the  worst  description,  and  public  works  are  almost  un- 
known. In  September,  1876,  the  island  was  visited  by  a  severe 
hurricane,  which  did  much  injury  to  property  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  crops.  For  some  years  previous  to  1 876,  severe 
droughts  have  materially  interfered  with  the  productiveness  of 
the  island,  especially  in  the  rich  Guayama  and  Ponce  districts. 
P.  is  independent  of  imported  labour,  with  its  vast  population. 
Slavery  is  now  quite  extinct,  the  three  years'  term  of  enforced 
contract  for  the  libirtos^  or  freed  slaves,  having  expired  in  April 
1876.  The  relative  wealth  of  P.  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
while  its  area  is  less  than  one-sixth  that  of  Ceylon,  it  produces 
two-thirds  as  much  ;  and  though  considerably  less  than  Jamaica, 
it  more  than  doubles  it  in  the  value  of  its  products. 

The  total  value  of  its  exports  in  1876  was:— Sugar,  ;f  988,834; 
molasses,  ^184,991;  coffee,  /"i, 178,949;  tobacco,  ^^197,157; 
cotton,  £l\^f)^  hides,  ;fi3,702;  rum,  ^^498;  cattle,  ;{r7i,8io; 
fruit,  ;^2927 ;  wood,  ;f 4032  ;  total,  ^2,646,077.  The  total  value 
of  the  imports  for  the  same  year  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  they 
are  included  in  those  of  Cuba.     In  1 876  there  entered  its  ports, 


in  the  direct  trade  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
colonies,  143  vessels  of  18,858  tons,  with  cargoes  estimated  at 
^^199,468 ;  and  cleared  1 16  vessels  of  18,577  tons,  with  cargoes 
valued  at  ;£"259,330 ;  and  in  the  carrying  traide  in  British  vessels 
from  and  to  other  countries,  there  entered  173  vessels  of  35,707 
tons,  and  with  cargoes  valued  at  ;f  89, 112;  and  cleared  214  vessels 
of  41,377  tons,  and  cargoes  with  value  estimated  at;^264,S36. 

P.  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1493,  and  has  since 
remained  uninterruptedly  under  their  rule.  The  government  is 
administered  by  a  captain-general,  with  an  adviser  for  civil 
affairs.  Police  and  municipal  affairs  are  subject  to  two  courts 
of  Cabildo,  and  in  each  of  the  seven  departmental  towns  is  an 
alcalde  mayor. 

Puff  Adder  ( Viper  or  Clotho  arietans\  a  species  of  Vipcrinc 
snakes,  belonging  to  the  family  Viperiday  and  distinguished  by 
its  habit  of  inflating  the  skin  of  the  neck  when  irritated  or 
alarmed.  It  occurs  in  S.  Africa,  and  attains  a  length  of  4  or  5 
feet.  The  head  is  short,  flattened,  and  even  broader  than  is  usual 
in  the  Viperida,  The  P.  A.  is  of  a  brown  hue  variegated  with 
darker  patches,  and  with  white  markings.  It  is  a  deadly  reptile, 
and  lies  concealed  amidst  sand  with  its  head  protruding,  but  is 
said  to  be  readily  killed  by  oil  of  tobacco  or  tobacco-juice. 

Puff  Ball,  from  resemblance  to  a  powder-puff,  is  a  name 
that  has  been  adopted  for  a  genus  of  Fungi  called  Lycopndon. 
L,  giganteunij  the  giant  P.  B.,  has  in  the  young  state  a  soft  and 
smooth  outer  covering  like  kid-leather,  becoming  a  dingy  ohve 
when  old.  It  occurs  locally  in  pastures,  attaining  a  very  large 
size ;  and  when  quite  young  is  one  of  the  best  fungi  to  eat,  if  cut 
into  slices  and  fried.  The  dry  mass  of  threads  and  spores  is 
used  as  a  styptic,  and  the  fumes  have  the  effect  of  chloroform.  The 
genus  is  represented  abundantly  in  most  countries,  Z.  calaium^ 
or  the  collapsing  P.  B.,  and  L,  gemmattim,  the  warted  P.  B.,  being 
the  most  common  in  Britain. 

Faff  Bird.    See  Barbet. 

Poff'eiidorf,  Samuel,  was  bom  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony, 
January  8th,   1632.      The  son   of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  he 
studied  theology  and  afterwards  law  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1656 
repaired  to  Jena,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  under  the  influence  of  Erhard  WeigeL 
From  Jena  he  went  to  Copenhagen  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Swedish  ambassador.     At  Copenhagen  he  occupied  his  leisure 
in  the  composition  of  a  work  on  general  law,  to  combine  the 
principles  of  Grotius,  Hobbes,  and  others  with  discussions  of 
nis  own,  and  the  restdt  was  the  Elenunia  yurisprudentia  Uni- 
versalis ^  published  at  the  Hague  in  1660.     This  book,  harsh  in 
style,  but  original  and  profound,  was  dedicated  to  the  Elector- 
Palatine  Karl  Ludwig,  who  created  at  Heidelberg  a  chair  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  placed  Puffendorf  in  it,  and 
entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son.     P.'s  lectures  drew 
crowds,  and  revived  the  languishing  prestige  of  the  University. 
His  next  work  was  Severini  a  Monsambano  De  Siatu  Imperii 
Gervianici  (Geneva,  1 667),  in  which  he  severely  criticised  the 
constitution  of  Germany.     It  was  quickly  translated  into  tiie 
principal  European  languages,  and  was  forbidden  circulation  in 
Austria,  where  it  was  burned  by  the  han|;man.     P.'s  greatest 
work  followed,  De  Jure  Natura  et  Gentium,     This  was  pub- 
lished in  1672  at  Lund,  whither  he  had  betaken  himself  two 
years  before  to  avoid  German  persecution*     Subsequently  the 
King  of  Sweden  appointed  him  Councillor  of  State  and  royal 
historiographer,  and  he  removed  to  Stockholm.     Of  his  other 
works  only  two  are  ever  referred  to  now — Ccmmentarii  de  Rebus 
SiKcicis  ab  Expeditione  Custom  Adolphi  usque  ttd  AbMeationem 
Christina  (Utrecht,   1686);  and  Commentarii  de  Rebus  Gestis 
Fredcrici  Wilhelmi  Afagni,   Electoris  Brandenbur^ici  (Berlin, 
1695).     P.  died  October  26th,  1694,  at  Berlin,  where  he  had 
latterly  lived  in  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.     The 
best  edition  of  the  De  Jure  is  that  of  Leipsic  (2  T0I&  1744)' 
There  is  an  English  version  by  Kennet  (Lond.  1749)  ;  but  Bar* 
beyrac's  French  translation  (Amsterdam,  2  vols.  4th,  17 12),  with 
notes,  is  most  used. 

Fuff'in  {Fratercula  or  Alca  arcticdSy  a  species  of  Natat^risl 
or  swimming   birds,    belonging   to   the  AUidiZ  or   auks,  and    1 
common  on  many  British  coasts.     It  attains   a  length  of   13 
inches,  and  breeds  in  April  and  May.     The  colour  is  a  general 
black  or  very  dark  brown  variegated  with  white.     The  w  oi^s    | 
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are  represented  b^  mere  rudiments,  but  although  useless  for 
flight  they  are  semceable  in  swimming  and  diving.  The  P.  lays 
a  single  eg^  of  white  colour,  the  egg  being  deposited  in  some  de« 
scrted  rabbit-burrow.  The  beak  otthe  P.  is  large,  and  somewhat 
ungainly^.  Hence  the  name  of  '  Coulter  Neb'  applied  in  Scotland 
to  this  bird  from  the  resemblance  of  the  bill  to  tne  'coulter '  of  a 
plough.  As  in  other  auks,  the  legs  in  the  P.  are  placed  far  back 
on  the  body,  so  that  in  a  sitting  posture  the  bird  appears  erect 

Pu^  Dog,  a  Tariety  of  dogs  usually  kept  as  pets,  notable  for 
the  breadth  of  the  muzzle  and  for  the  black  snout.  The  hair  is 
shorty  and  in  pure-bred  dc^  is  of  a  yellowish  colour  mixed  with 
black.  Pug  aogs  resemble  the  bull-dogs  in  appearance.  They 
are  as  a  nde  of  gentle  disposition  and  frolic  with  children. 
Foreign  species  of  P.  D.  may  have  long  silky  hair. 

Paghe,  Williasi  Owen,  bom  at  Llanfihangel-y-Pennant, 

in  Merionethshire,  August  7,  1759,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  came 

to  Ixmdon,  where  he  found  a  patron  in  Owen  Jones  (q.  v.). 

With  him  he  edited  the  poems  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  (1789), 

and  at  hb  cost  produced  a  Welsh  and  English  Dictionanr  (2 

vols.   1793-1803),  a  work,  says  Williams,  'ruined  by  hooby- 

horsisms,  a  horrid  cacophony,  and  a  barbarous  orthography.' 

P.  also  wrote  a  Cambrian  Biography  (1803),  translated  into 

Welsh  the  Paradiie  Lost  and  other  poems,  and  was  editor  of  the 

Cambrian  Register  (i 796-1818)  and   a    Welsh  magazine,   Y 

I    Grtal.    He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a 

I    D.CL.  of  Oxford  (1826),  and  erne  of  Joanna  Southcott's  '  four 

I    a.nd  twenty  elders.'    In  1806  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  died  at 

Talyllyn,  near  Dolgelly,  June  4,  1835. 

Pa'^ilim  (Lat.  pugilaius\  fighting  with  the  fists  for  money, 
accordmg  to  the  rules  of  the  English  prize-ring.  Ancient  pugi- 
lists fought  with  the  cestus,  strips  of  leather  wound  round  ue 
fist  and  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  sometimes  with  knobs  of 
metal  over  the  fist  The  right  arm  was  chiefly  used  to  strike, 
and  the  left  to  inird  off  blows.  Wrestling  was  not  allowed. 
For  many  centuries  the  fist  has  played  a  leading  part  in  single- 
handed  encounters  in  England,  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of  George 
I.  that  P.  developed  £e  extraordinary  and  widely-extended 
popularity  which  characterised  it  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Brooghton,  for  eighteen  years  champion  of  England,  laid  down 
about  1740  regular  rules  for  P.,  in  order  to  secure  fair-play, 
which  have  not  been  greatly  altered  since.  Pie  is  also  said  to 
have  invented  boxing-gloves.  Jackson,  champion  in  1795,  is 
esteemed  as  the  most  scientific  boxer  on  record,  and  his  class- 
rooms in  Bond  Street  were  thronged  with  the  golden  youth.  Lord 
Byroo  and  Shaw  the  Life  Guardsman  among  others  first  learned 
to  use  their  fists  under  this  master,  who  insisted  as  necessities  of 
good  boxing  upon  personal  contempt  of  danger  and  self-confi- 
dence, accuracy  in  judging  distances  when  striking,  and  great 
I  activity  of  limb  as  well  as  arm.  The  Regent  was  a  warm  patron 
of  the  'noble  art,'  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  as  well  as  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  were  entertained  on  their  visits  to  this  country 
with  exhibitions  of  this  national  sport  See  article  Boxing. 
'  But  about  twenty  years  ago  the  ring  degenerated  into  a  tho- 
roughly vile  state,  and  this  brutal  amusement  is  now  viewed 
I  urith  snch  thorough  aversion,  that  no  prize-fight  could  take  place 
I  without  prompt  and  severe  punishment  Professional  pugilists, 
'  as  may  be  imagined,  are  of  a  low  dass  and  character ;  and  though 
the  training  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  is  of  the  most  health- 
ful description,  they  are  exceptionally  short-lived.  With  the 
stakes,  sometimes  very  high  in  amount,  which  they  win,  thev 
fxequently  retire  to  start  public-houses,  or  to  take  chairs  in  back 
parlours  where  fisty  encounters  form  the  amusement  of  a '  Har- 
I  monic '  evening.  The  ring  has  an  extensive  slang  peculiar  to 
'  i  Lself*  and  its  members  are  familiarlv  known  as  chickens,  crushers, 
,  &c,  by  their  admiring  votaries,  aee  Egan's  Bcxiana^  or  Sketch 
^J  Awuieni and  Modem  P.  (J  vols.  Lond.  1818),  Fistiana  (Lond. 
J  863),  American  Fistiana  from  1816  to  1873  (New York,  1876). 
^eiTs  Lift^  London,  and  Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times,  New  York, 
arc  the  principal  pugilistic  papers  in  this  country  and  America, 
«nd  in  Uieir  columns  long  ana  detailed  accounts  of  all  the  great 
nutches  are  given. 

Pugin,  Augufltin,  an  architectural  draughtsman,  bom  in 
Fraaoe  in  1762,  came  to  London  after  the  Revolution,  and  was 
engaged  for  some  time  in  the  office  of  Nash  the  architect.  He 
afterwards  opened  an  architectural  studio  and  school  P.  pub- 
lx>hed  a  number  of  works  which  did  much  to  develop  a  widespread 


taste  for  medieval  architecture  m  this  century;  a^..  Specimens  of 
Gothic  Architecture  (114  plates,  1821-23),  Architectural  Illustra^ 
tions  of  Normandy  ( 1 825-28),  ic  He  died  December  19, 1832. 
—  AugroBtin  welby  Northxnore  P.,  a  distinguished 
architect,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London,  March  i,  1812, 
was  eduoited  at  Christ's  Hospital  Possessing  a  decided  genius 
but  erratic  temperament,  he  became  a  proficient  in  various  kinds 
of  artistic  work,  and  led  a  roaming  life  till  1834,  when  he  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  became  one  of  its  most  de- 
voted adherents  and  ablest  adoraers.  His  treatise  on  Gothic 
Furniture  tad.  Iron  and  Brass  IPorh  appeared  in  1835.  Such 
works  as  Contrasts  (1836),  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or 
Christian  Architecture  (1841),  Apology  for  the  Revival  of  Chris- 
tian Architecture  (1843),  were  published  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Tractarian  movement,  and  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  Gothic 
architecture  caused  his  services  to  be  eagerly  sought  throughout 
the  country.  He  refused,  however,  to  lend  his  ecclesiastical 
services  except  to  those  of  his  own  communion.  He  designed  a 
vast  number  of  Roman  Catholic  churohes  and  buildings,  induding 
five  cathedrals.  Among  his  secular  designs,  the  internal  mould- 
ings, fittings,  fumiture,  and  decorations  of  the  Houses  of  Parli- 
ment  hold  a  high  place.  He  published  a  Glossary  of  Ecclesias- 
tical  Ornament  in  1844  and  a  work  on  Floriated  Ornaments  in 
1849.  He  served  as  a  juror  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1. 
His  herculean  labours  and  probably  his  religious  asceticism 
brought  on  an  attack  of  mental  aberration  in  1852,  and  he  died 
at  Ramsgate,  14th  September  of  that  year.  See  Recollections  of 
A,  W.  N,  P,  and  his  father  A,  P,  by  B.  Ferrev  (1861).— B. 
Well)y  P.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1834,  succeeded 
to  his  lather's  practice,  and  is  well  known  as  the  architect  of  St 
Michael's  Priory,  Belmont ;  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  at 
York ;  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Scarsborough  Hall,  Lanca- 
shire, &c.  For  the  erection  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Dadezeille  he  received  from  the  Pope  the  Order  of  St.  Sylvestre. 
He  died  at  Ramsgate,  5th  June,  1875. 

Pnlci,  Luigi,  a  famous  Italian  poet,  was  bora  at  Florence 
3d  December  143 1.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  and  Poliziano,  and  produced  his  best  work  //  Morgante 
Maggiore  (Yen.  1481)  at  the  bidding  of  Lorenzo's  mother,  Lu- 
crezia  Tomabuoni.  It  is  a  mock-romantic  epic  in  twenty-eight 
cantos  on  the  Quixotic  deeds  of  Rinaldo  and  the  giant  Mor- 
gante.  P.  also  wrote  a  number  of  sonnets.  He  died  at  Florence 
in  1487.  His  poems  are  written  in  a  pure  and  rich  Tuscan,  but 
their  versification  is  harsh  and  unequal.  The  best  edition  of 
//  Morgante  Maggiore  is  that  published,  with  a  bi^raphy,  at 
Florence  1732  axid  Milan  1806. — P.'s  two  brothers,  £emardo 
and  Lacs,  have  also  made  themselves  known  by  their  poetical 
efforts,  the  former  by  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cosmo  de 
Medici  and  a  poem  on  the  passion  of  Christ ;  the  latter  by  a 
pastoral  romance,  Driadeo  d'Amore  (Flor.  1479),  ^^^  ^^  epic 
romance,  //  Cirisso  Cahaneo  (Flor.  I490),  which  was  probably 
the  first  in  the  Italian  language. 

Pulex.    See  Flea. 

Pulioat  {Palicdt\  Lake  of;  an  extensive  inlet  of  the  sea,  or 
salt-water  lake,  between  the  districts  of  Chingleput  and  S.  Arcot, 
on  the  Coromandel  or  £.  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  British 
India.  The  lake  is  33  miles  in  length  firom  N.  to  S.,  and  1 1 
miles  in  breadth  where  widest ;  it  receives  the  drainage  of  6700 
sq.  miles.  It  contains  several  large  islands,  on  one  of  which  is 
the  town  of  P.,  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  wars  in  the 
Camatic.  An  important  line  of  water  communication  leads 
through  the  lake  into  the  district  of  S.  Arcot.  There  is  a  good 
anchorage  2  miles  ofi*  the  sandy  beach  that  separates  it  from  the 
sea. 

Polkoys,  a  village  9  miles  S.  of  St  Petersburg,  the  seat  of 
the  Imperial  Nikolai  Observatory  (founded  in  1838),  whose 
valuable  library  contains  an  almost  complete  collection  of  the 
MSS.  of  Kepler.  P.  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  P.  mountains,  which 
slope  steep  down  to  the  Neva  valley,  and  afford  a  magnificent 
view  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  60a  See  Piazzi  SmytE,  Three 
Cities  in  Russia  (2  vols.  Lono.  1862). 

Pull'ey  is  a  simple  machine  consisting  of  a  wheel  movable 
about  an  axis,  and  having  a  groove  cut  in  the  circumference, 
over  which  a  cord  passes.  The  axis  is  supported  by  the  block, 
which  may  be  eitner  fixed  or  movable.     A  single  P.  serves 
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merely  to  change  the  direction  of  motion ;  but  if  the  cord  is 
passed  under  a  second  P.  and  then  fixed  to  the  block  of  the 
first,  a  certain  mechanical  advantage  is  gained,  in  virtue  of  which 
a  mass  may  be  raised  by  the  action  of  a  force  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  mass.  In  this  particular  case  suppose  the  upper 
P.  fixed,  and  a  mass  M  attached  to  the  free  extremity  of  the 
cord.  Let  also  a  mass  IV  be  attached  to  the  lower  P.  It 
is  required  to  know  what  relation  must  exist  between  M  and 
IVy  so  that  there  may  be  equilibrium ;  it  being  postulated  that 
the  system  is  fi  iciionless.  There  will  be  equilibrium  when  the 
work  which  A/ would  do  in  falling  through  a  certain  height  is 
equal  to  the  work  done  upon  Win  raising  it  through  that  height 
through  which  the  lower  P.  moves  when  the  free  extremity 
of  the  cord  is  depressed  through  the  former  distance.  Now,  if 
the  lower  P.  is  raised  through,  say,  one  inch,  each  segment  of 
the  cord  connecting  it  to  the  upper  P.  is  shortened  by  the  same 
amount,  therefore  the  portion  of  the  cord  going  round  the 
pulleys  is  shortened  by  twice  that  amount,  and  therefore  the  free 
extremity  falls  through  a  distance  of  two  inches.  But  the  work 
which  P  does  is  the  product  of  the  weight  of  M  into  the  height 
through  which  it  falls ;  and  the  work  done  upon  W  is  the  pro- 
duct of  its  weight  into  the  height  through  which  it  is  raised,  and 
this  height  is,  as  we  saw  above,  equal  to  tiuice  the  former  height. 
Hence,  for  equilibrium,  the  weight  of  M :  weight  of  /f^  : :  i  :  2 
or  the  weight  of  W^=  twice  the  weight  of  M,  By  such  an 
arrangement,  then,  it  is  possible  to  balance  one  force  by  another 
half  its  value  ;  and  by  exerting  a  slightly  greater  force  than  the 
latter,  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  former.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  pulleys,  the  mechanical  advantage  is  increased.  There 
are  various  ways  of  arranging  pulleys,  which  are  known  by 
special  names  and  are  applied  to  special  purposes ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  advantage  gained  may  be  theoretically  calculated  by 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  work  done.  Practically,  of 
course,  the  rigidity  of  the  rope  and  the  friction  of  the  bearings 
consider.ibly  diminish  the  mechanical  advantag^e.  The  various 
Vnodifications  usually  known  as  systems  of  pulleys  are  given  in 
detail  in  all  text-books  on  elementary  mechanics. 

Palmona'ria,  Pulmonifera,  names  applied  in  zoology  (i) 
to  the  higher  group  of  the  ArachnidanSy  including  the  spiders 
and  scorpions  which  breathe  by  means  of  pulmonary  scus  or  lung 
sacSy  and  (2)  to  the  section  of  the  class  Gasteropoda ^  represented 
by  the  snails  and  slugs,  which  breathe  air  directly  from  the 
atmosphere.  Air  is  admitted  to  the  pulmonary  sacs  of  the 
Arachnid.ins  by  apertures  called  stigmata  or  spiracles;  and  by 
a  special  aperture  to  the  pulmonary  sac  or  chamber  of  the  Gas- 
teropods. 

Pulo  Nias,  the  largest  of  a  chain  of  islands  lying  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Sumatra.  Area,  2751  sq.  miles;  pop.  estimated  (1878) 
at  503,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  rising  in  the  S.  and 
S.  W.  to  2000  feet.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Modjeija  on  the  N. , 
the  Sohu  and  Idanoi  on  the  £.,  and  the  Moroo  and  Nojo  on 
the  W.  Earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  temperature  ranges 
from  68'  to  75*  Fahr.  The  products  are  maize,  sweet  potatoes, 
sago,  rice,  and  cocoa-nuts.  The  Dutch  E.  India  Company  in 
the  17th  c,  and  the  English  in  1820,  concluded  commercial 
treaties  with  Nias  chiefs,  and  in  1857  the  whole  island  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Dutch  Government,  who  have  yet  (1878) 
only  one  fixed  settlement  therein — viz.,  at  Gunong  Sitoli  on  the 
E.  coast.  See  Verbeek  and  Nagel  in  the  JcMrboek  van  het 
Miinweun  in  Ned,  O,  Indii  (1874  ^^d  1876). 

Fulo-Penang.     See  Penang. 

Pol'pit  (Lat.  pulpitum,  Gr.  logeion)  in  Greek  and  Roman 
theatres  was  the  part  of  the  stage  nearest  the  orchestra,  and 
elevated  above  it,  from  which  the  actors  spoke.  In  the  Christian 
Church  sermons  were  first  delivered  from  the  altar  steps,  and 
this  place  was  named  P.  This  name  was  next  given  to  the 
elevated  stage  in  churches,  monastery-refectories,  cloisters,  &c., 
formerly  in  the  first  alwavs  placed  in  the  nave,  attached  to  a 
wall,  pillar,  or  screen.  Of  the  ancient  wooden  and  stone  pulpits 
in  England,  the  former  are  usually  polygonal,  having  panels 
adorned  with  feathering,  tracery,  &c.  After  the  Reformation 
the  number  of  wooden  pulpits  here  was  immensely  increased. 
The  pulpits  of  Continental  churches  are  often  very  large  and 
most  elaborately  adorned  with  architectural  and  sculptured  orna- 
ments, especially  the  crucifix. 
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Piilque,  a  species  of  beer  or  fermented  liquor  prepared  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America  from  the  juice  of  the  A^.-t 
Americana  and  allied  species.  The  juice  is  obtained  in  abund- 
ance by  removing  the  flowering  stem  when  it  is  on  the  point  of 
expanding.  P.  is  not  a  pleasant  beverage  to  those  unused  to 
its  peculiar  smell  and  flavour.     A  spirit  is  also  distilled  from  it. 

Pulse,  the  name  applied  to  the  movement  of  the  arteriei  or 
bloodvessels  originating  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
carrying  pure  blood  throughout  the  body.  The  muscular  force 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  propelling  blood  through  the 
vessels  is  somewhat  impeded  by  the  capillary  circulation— that 
is,  the  jet  or  flow  of  blood  cannot  pass  at  once  and  directly  on- 
wards into  the  smallest  bloodvessels.  Hence  part  of  the  force 
is  expended  on  the  elastic  and  contractile  walls  of  ^e  arteries, 
with  the  result  of  producing  the  movements  which  constitute  the 
P.  of  each  bloodvessel.  When  the  artery  is  affected  by  the 
forcible  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  it  increases  in  both 
length  and  diameter,  but  owing  to  the  muscular  and  contractile 
structure  of  these  walls  the  bloodvessels  recoil  after  the  ventri- 
cular contraction  has  passed  away.  The  P.  calculated  as  arising 
from  any  one  particular  part  of  the  heart  is  not  perceotible  at 
the  same  time  in  all  the  arteries.  The  carotid  P.  in  ine  neck, 
for  instance,  will  be  felt  before  the  radial  at  the  wrist,  and  the 
radial  in  its  turn  before  the  P.  say  in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot.  The  differences  in  the  time  of  pulsation  of  the  arteries 
naturally  vary  with  the  distance  from  the  heart.  Probably, 
however,  the  greatest  difference  between  the  P.  of  any  two 
arteries  is  not  greater  than  the  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  a 
second.  By  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  sphygmograph— 
consisting  of  a  lever  moved  by  the  P.  and  of  a  clock-work 
arrangement  causing  a  card  to  move  whilst  a  second  lever  is 
made  to  trace  a  line  (coiTesponding  to  the  P.)  in  the  card— the 
graphic  *form'  of  the  P.  can  be  ascertained.  A  healthy  P. 
gives  a  tracing  in  which  a  short  firm  up-stroke  exists  with  a 
slanting  but  firm  down-stroke.  A  wavering  and  indented  down- 
stroke,  on  the  other  hand,  would  indicate  a  weak  P.  The  P.  is 
affected  by  the  various  circumstances  which  modify  the  action 
of  the  heart ;  hence  the  value  of  the  P.  as  a  symptom  of  disease. 
Age,  sex,  mental  condition,  disease,  temperament,  and  even 
posture,  influence  the  heart's  action  and  produce  variations  in 
the  P.  In  some  persons  the  P.  appears  to  exhibit  constitu- 
tional peculiarities  with  which  the  sphygmograph  has  made  us 
familiar. 

Pulse  (Lat.  pulsy  Heb.  phul\  a  pottage  of  meal  and  peas : 
but  is  now  limited  to  the  seeds  of  various  Leguminoset  culiivaied 
for  food.  Of  such,  Phaseolus  furnishes  some  of  the  most  useful. 
Cajanus  yields  a  P.  in  great  and  general  esteem  in  India,  form- 
ing in  some  districts  the  prevailing  article  of  diet  of  all  classes. 
DolichoSy  Lablabf  Cicer^  and  Canavaiia  also  furnish  intportant 
P.  See  Kidney-bean,  Chick-pea,  and  Pigeon-pea.  The 
ordinary  peas  and  beans  may  also  be  termed  P. 

PultaVa,  or  Poltava,  a  government  of  S.  Russia,  bounded 
N.  by  Kiev,  S.  by  Kherson  and  Ekaterinoslav,  E,  by  Kharkov, 
and  N.  by  Tchemigov.  Area  19,261  sq.  miles;  pop.  (18701 
2,co2,ii8.  P.  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  whose  chiei 
affluents  are  the  Sula,  Psiol,  Vorskla,  and  (on  the  S.  frontier), 
Orel.  Except  on  the  swampy  flats  on  the  left  banks  of  the 
river  the  land  is  very  fruitful,  and  yields  abundant  fruit,  com, 
tobacco,  and  pasturage  for  cattle.  Seven  per  cent,  of  the  surace 
is  covered  with  forest. — P.,  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Voi-skla,  consists  of  an  old  part  in  the  middle,  with  additions 
grouped  around  it  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  It  has  a  cathedral  and 
twelve  other  churches.  A  monument  commemorates  the  battle 
of  8th  July  1709,  in  which  Karl  XII.  of  Sweden  was  decisively 
defeated  by  the  Russians.  The  fair  held  at  P.  from  the  20th  to 
the  31st  July  is  the  third  greatest  mart  for  the  internal  trade  of 
Russia.  In  187 1  the  gc^s  sold  were  valued  at  ;^2,44S,8oo. 
Pop.  (1870)  33,979. 

Pultusk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Polish  government  of 
Lomza,  on  the  river  Narev,  31  miles  N.  of  Warsaw,  has  the 
castle  of  the  Bishop  of  Plock,  and  a  pop.  of  (1870)  7916.  P. 
was  (1703)  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  Karl  XIL  of  Sweden  over 
a  Saxon  army  under  General  Steinau,  which  was  almost  entirely 
taken  prisoner  ;  and  here  the  French  under  Lannes,  after  a  sharp 
action,  compelled  the  Russians  under  Bennigsen  to  retreat  (26U1 
December  1806). 
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>nd   by  uime  luta- 

nlixU     turned     the 

'  Aniecican      Lion.' 

In   general    ippur- 

ance  the  P.  resembles 

a  lioneu.     It  hu  do 

nume,  and  iti  colour 

ii     reddish     brown 

above     and     white 

below.    The  aTerage 

length  of  the  animal 

fioni  6  to  8  ot  even  9  feel.     It  ii  tteahby  in  its  habits,  but 

icldmn  or  nerer  openly  attacks  man.    It  effects  great  destruction 

in  sheepfolds,  and  climbs  and  swims  with  facility.    By  American 

fiimen  the  P.  is  named  the  'Panther,'  or  'Painter.' 

Fa'mics  (Lat.  pumtx,  orig.  ipanux,  'what  is  spit  or  spumed 
out'),  the  name  of  the  light  cellular  ejections  of  a  volcano.  It 
ii  veij  porous,  has  a  fibrous  appearance,  and  it  to  light  as  to 
float  on  water.  Being  almost  wholly  composed  of  silica  and 
alumina,  it  is  mach  used  for  polishing  and  cleaning  purposes. 
ThecliieflocalitJei  where  it  is  abundant  are  the  islands  of  Lipari, 
Ponia,  Ischia,  and  Vulcano,  lying  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
N.  of  Sicily. 
Pump'kin,  01  Fom'pion.  See  Gourd. 
Pumpa  depend  for  their  action  upon  fluid  presrare.  There 
are  variona  kindt  of  P.—  -•- '- 


orltie  principle  upon  which  tliey  work.     The  structure  of  the 

air-pump  is  described  under  that  heading.    The  ordinary  suction 

I    pump  consists   of  a  hoUow  water-tight  cylinder,  in  which  a 

movable  piston  fits,  prorided  with  a  valve  opening  upwards. 

.    At  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  dips  into  a  reservoir  of 

I    water,  is  another  valve,  also  opening  upwards.     The  piston  is 

worked  by  a  convenient  lever  handle.     Suppose,  to  begin  with, 

iKat  the  robe  contains  only  air.     When  the  piston  is  pushed 

I   down,  the  increued  pressure  will  force  a  certain  quantity  of  air 

out  by  the  only  poHible  outlet,  the  valve  on  the  piston.     H 

the  piston  is  now  raised,  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  tube  is 

I    diminished,  and  the  constant  atmospheric  pressure  exerted  upon 

I    the  nlemal  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  forces  water 

I    iJiTough  the  lower  valve  into  the  tube.    This  water  once  in  can- 

.    not  tkcape  again,  because  the  lower  valve  opens  only  upwards, 

A  second  down  and  up  stroke  of  the  piston  is  followed  by  the 

inflai  of  more  water  into  the  tube  ;  and  at  length,  aftrr  sever.1l 

{    strokes  have  been  given,  the  column  of  liquid  reaches  above  the 

'    lowtai  position  of  the  piston,  which  then  raises  this  upper  por- 

r    tion  during  its  up  stroke  to  the  opening  in  the  side  of  tJie  lube 

by  rhlch  the  water  escapes.    The  inie  agent  in  the  suction 

I    ]'ump  it  therefore  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     The  water 

tn  the  tube  rises  simply  l>ecause  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed 

1    above  it  by  Ibe  motion  of  the  piston.      If  it  were  possiiile  to 

'    fciiu  a  perfect  vacuum,  the  water  would  rise  to  a  height  of  about 

I    JJ  feet,  tince  the  pressure  of  the  air  can  support  a  Column  of 

I    water  that  height.     Practically,  however,  suction  P.  are  useless 

for  depths  exceeding  34  or  aj  feet;  consequently  for  greater 

ilepths  other  methods  mnst  be  adopted.    The  force-pump  is 

I   employed  instead.     It  differs  from  the  suction-pump  in  having 

the  discharge  pipe  entering  belato  the  piston,  which  hai  no  valve. 

A  valve  open*  upwards  as  before  into  the  piston  tube,  and  a 

wcond  valve  opens  outwards  into  the  discharge  pipe.     When 

I    the   piston   is   pressed  down,   the   compressed  air    is    forced 

iiiiough    this    valve    into    the   discharge    Pipe.       When    the 

pinon  is  raised,  water   pours   in   from  below  to  (ill   up  the 

.    rartial  vacuum.     When  the  piston  is  again  forced  down,  this 

'    waier  is  pre»ed  out  by  the  side  valve  into  the  discharge  tut>e. 

By  a  succession  of  strokes  as  much  water  is  forced  into  the  dis- 

tlutge  pipe  as  may  be  required.     In  both  these  simple  P.,  it  is 

evident  that  the  water  is  dischai^ed  in  a  series  of  lerks.    For 

maoy  purposes  this  ii  objeciionabte ;  and  to  remedy  this  bult 

L    raiiciui  schemes  have  been  devi!«d.    In  the  simplest  double 

I    action  force-pump,  half  the   water  which  in  the  single  action 

r"™?  would  be  wholly  forced  into  the  discharge  pipe,  finds  its 

<rjy  into  the  tube  above  the  piston  partially  filleil  by  the  piston 

I   ml.    When  the  piston  is  raised  it  forces  this  quantity  of  water 

iWo  the  discharge  pipe.    In  this  way  water  ii  being  forced  out 


during  both  the  up  and  the  down  stroke.  There  are  many 
modincationi  of  this  principle,  one  of  which,  invented  by  Wor- 
thineton  of  New  York,  merits  special  notice.  In  it  the  piston 
works  horizontally  in  a  chamber  which  is  provided  with  a 
number  of  ingress  and  egress  valves.  Whatever  the  position  of 
the  piston,  the  chamber  is  divided  into  portions,  which,  during 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston,  are  varying  continuously 
in  volume.  The  portion  at  that  end  towards  which  the  piston 
is  advancing  at  any  instant  is  of  course  diminishing  in  volume, 
and  the  water  in  it,  therefore,  is  being  forced  out  by  the  egress 
valves,  its  ingress  valves  being  closed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
other  portion,  which  is  increasing  in  volume,  is  being  filled,  be- 
cause of  the  diminishing  pressure,  \yy  water  pouring  mrough  the 
ingress  valves  from  the  reservoir.  This  water  during  the  return 
stroke  is  then  forced  out,  while  the  other  portion  of  the  chamber 

is  fUling.     The  old-fashioned  hand  fire- 

force-pump.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinderJD  which  the  shaft  C  D 
works  with  a  rocking  motion. 
When  C  is  moving  down,  the 
valve  t  is  shut,  and  the  water 
in  E  escapes  by  the  valve  a. 


It  the  B 
up,  and  forces  the  w 


in  the 


:harge-pipe  B.  Simultaneoosly 

the,  pressure  ii  diminishing  in 

F,  and  therefore  the  valve  d  is 

for^d  open  by  the  inrushing 

water  mim  A.      During  the 

reversed  stroke  a  and  a  are  Tuinpi. 

closed,  and  &  and  e  are  open, 

and  water  is  impelled  through  B  as  before.    This  modification  is 

due  to  Biamah.    In  the  rtntrifugal  F.  of  Appold,  Gwynne,  Beue- 

mer,  and  others,  water  is  introduced  at  the  centre  of  a  wheel  which 

rotates  in  a  cylinder ;  and  by  this  rotatory  motion  the  fluid  is 

driven  out  to  the  circumference  along  the  vanes  of  the  wheel, 

and  thns  gains  sufficient  tangential  velocity  to  impel  it  along  the 

discharge  pipe.      In  all  F.  there  is  always  great  loss,   arising 

mainly  from  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  and  the  friction  of  the 

bearings.    The  Archimedion  Screw  (q.  v,)  is  a  kind  of  pump 

which  works  by  gravitation. 

Pub  [variously  derived  from  Fr.  poinie,  '  a  point  or  witticism,' 
and  Old  Eng.  puninn,  '  to  bruise ')  is  defined  by  Addison  (.^^- 
la/or.  No,  61 )  as  '  a  conceit  arising  from  the  use  of  two  words 
that  agree  in  the  sound  but  differ  in  the  sense.'  It  constitutes, 
according  to  Wendell  Holmes,  the  crime  of  '  verlncide,  i.t., 
violent  treatment  of  a  word  with  fatal  results  to  its  legitimate 
meaning,  which  is  its  life.'  But  though  most  good  and  great 
writers  concur  with  him  In  reprobalmg  this  'leltiit  dtt  gim 
ttesfirit,'  it  has  been  indulged  in  at  all  limes  and  by  all  manners 
of  men.  Aristophanes'  comedies  are  only  less  full  of  doubUi  tn- 
l/Tidrti  \iaa  a  modem  burlesque ;  Cicero^U'r/onewithhisever- 
lasting  jokes  on  yrmi ;  Elizabeth,  rallying  Burliigk  on  his 
iuriiiui],  remarked  that  he  would  make  Uis  ilir  in  our  realm 
than  my  Lord  of  Lriiisltr ;  grave  Puritans  baittd  the  Pope's 
bull;  and  Shakespeare,  ever  faithful  to  nature,  makes  some  of 
his  charactETj  punsters,  as  others  are  liars  and  braggadocios. 
Even  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  although  he  said  that  '  the  man  who 
would  make  a  P.  would  pick  a  pocket,'  himKlffell  into  the  fault 
which  he  had  often  condemned  in  others,  and  wosguiltyof  one  P., 
and  that  of  a  very  heinous  character.  Those  who  nave  a  la^te  for 
criminal  literature,  and  would  read  of  the  exploits  of  those 
deliberate  and  professional  punsters,  Sydney  Smith,  Hook,  Hood, 
Montmaur,  and  the  Marquis  de  Biivrc,  may  study  Kowley's 
Puniana  (a  vols.  Loi:d.  1S74)  and  L.  Larchey's  Lii  Joiituridti 
Moll  (Par.  tS66).  Then,  as  an  antidote,  let  them  turn  to  pp. 
II,  I  J,  and  393  of  Holmes'  Atiteeroi  c/lhi  Brtak/ail  Table  (new 
ed.  Bost.  1877). 

Fu'nft,  the  name  given  in  S.  America  to  the  bleak  tablelands 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea-level  varies 
from  13,000  to  iS.ooo  feet  Their  surface  is  stony,  and  devoid 
of  vegetation,  whde  animal  life  is  represented  only  by  the  condor 
and  rare  specimens  of  the  vicuila.  TYit  Dtspablado,  01  unpeopled 
region  of  Pent,  called  alio  the  Black  P.,  has  an  average  breadth 
of  150  miles,  and  iscros«doDlybycertain  tracks  or  trails,  which 
are  strewn  with  the  skeletons  or  dessicated  bodies  of  men  and 
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animals  that  have  perished  in  traversing  this  inhospitable 
region.  Caverns,  and  a  few  wretched  huts  of  refuge  furnish 
the  only  shelter  from  the  piercing  winds  which  sweep  over  these 
dreary  plains.  The  lower  P.  of  Bolivia  supports  a  scanty  Indian 
population. 

Punch,  a  tool  of  steel  for  piercing  holes  in  various  materials, 
or  for  cutting  out  shapes  or  designs  by  percussion  or  pressure. 
In  its  simplest  form,  as  used  by  blacksmiths  and  other  operatives 
for  perforating  thin  metal  plates,  the  P.  is  a  short  piece  of  solid 
steel,  with  a  flat  point,  ana  it  is  driven  through  the  plate  to  be 
perforated  by  striking  the  head  with  a  hammer,  there  being  a 
hole  in  the  anvil  or  other  support  directly  under  the  plate  to 
receive  the  pieces  punched  out.  In  many  cases  the  P.  has  its 
lower  end  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  cutting  edges, 
adapted  for  cutting  out  wafers,  lozenges,  paper  discs,  &c.;  while 
in  others  the  end  of  the  P.  is  shaped  as  a  letter,  number,  or 
ornamental  design.  A  saddler's  or  shoemaker's  P.  has  lever 
arms  like  pincers  or  pliers.  Powerful  punching-machines,  worked 
by  hydraulic  or  steam  power,  are  in  use  for  perforating  boiler- 
plates, .&c.,  for  the  reception  of  rivets  or  screws,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  these  machines,  Kennedy's  new  spiral  P.  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  this  country.  This  P.,  instead  of  being 
flat-ended,  has  its  point  constructed  in  a  helical  form,  which  cuts 
with  a  shearing  action ;  and  experimental  tests  on  the  tensile 
strength  of  steel  boiler-plates  perforated  with  the  ordinary  flat 
P.  and  with  the  spiral  P.  have  yielded  results  greatly  in  the 
favour  of  the  latter.  P.  is  also  the  name  given  to  an  instrument 
used  by  die-sinkers  in  forming  duplicate  copies  of  an  original 
coin  or  medal  die.   See  Die-Sinking. 

Piincli,  the  principal  character  in  the  favourite  puppet-show 
of  Punch  and  Judy,  The  name,  though  perhaps  crossed  in  its  or- 
thography with  the  English  yioxdifaupuhy  is  probably  a  diminutive 
of  the  Italian  Policinella  or  Pulcinella,  which  is  said  in  Gallani's 
Neapolitan  Vocabulary  to  have  been  called  after  Puccio  d'Aniello, 
a  buffoon  of  Acerra,  whose  eccentricities  became  a  common 
subject  for  dramatic  treatment  in  Naples,  the  character  being 
made  the  medium  of  local  and  political  satire.  The  original 
puppet  Policinella  had  a  face  like  the  ancient  comic  mask,  the 
nose  being  like  the  beak  of  a  bird.  His  functions  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  Vice  of  the  old  moralities  and  the  clown  of  later 
date.  He  was  a  roguish  chatterbox  and  an  amorous  cynic.  The 
drama  of  Policinella  owes  its  origin  to  Silvio  Fidello,  an  Italian 
comedian,  who  about  the  year  1600  made  P.  the  perpetrator  of 
a  domestic  tragedy  followed  by  supernatural  retribution,  in  a 
play  of  a  broadly  farcical  character.  Policinella  was  originally 
straight  and  erect  in  body,  but  in  his  travels  through  France  and 
England  he  lost  much  of  his  personal  comeliness.  From  a  young 
and  joyous  Don  Juan  he  was  transformed  into  an  obese  and 
humpbacked  FalstafT,  and  on  his  appearance  in  this  country  he 
threw  away  the  gay  satire  of  Italy  for  the  rough  practical  humour 
of  Elngland.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  became  a  public 
and  highly  popular  character.  The  Tatler  and  Spectator  fre- 
quently prattled  about  him.  A  letter  in  No.  14  of  the  latter, 
purporting  to  come  from  the  sexton  of  St.  Paul's,  Govent  Gar- 
den, complains  of  the  show  outside  thinning  the  congregation. 
In  addition  to  his  own  legitimate  drama,  he  played  as  clown  in 
many  other  puppet-shows.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  perpetual 
pet  of  the  nursery,  and  the  acknowledged  prince  of  puppets. 
Two  men  are  usually  engaged  in  the  street  exhibition,  one 
carrying  the  theatre,  and  the  other  the  box  of  puppets.  The 
forefinger  is  used  to  move  the  head  of  the  puppet,  and  the  second 
finger  and  thumb  the  arms.  A  full  account  of  the  history  of  P., 
with  the  words  of  his  Tragical  Comedy  or  Comical  Tragedy y 
taken  from  the  lips  of  a  famous  showman  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier, 
with  24  illustrations  by  George  Cruickshank,  is  published  under 
the  title  of  rumh  atid  Judy  (stli  ed.  1870).  A  similar  show 
has  been  popular  in  China  for  many  years. 

Punch  is  an  intoxicating  bcvernge,  now  much  less  frequently 
seen  than  was  the  case  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It 
is  composed  of  alcoholic  liquor,  hot  water,  and  sugar,  flavoured 
with  acid  fruit  juices.  For  spirits,  wine  is  sometimes  substituted, 
sometimes  both  are  used,  and  the  beverage  becomes  a  complex 
preparation  like  modem  American  *  drinks.'  Kum  P.  is  a  staple 
beverage  among  sailors.  Scotch  *  toddy '  is  a  form  of  P.  made 
with  whisky,  generally,  however,  wiihout  any  fniit  juice  being 
employed 
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Punctua'tion  (Lat.  punctum^  *  a  point '),  the  art  of  dividing 
written  composition  into  sentences  and  clauses  by  stops  or 
points,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  sense  and  relation  of  the  words, 
and  help  the  reader  to  a  proper  enunciation.  A  method  of  \\ 
is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  the  grammarian  Arisio; thanes 
(3d  c.  B.C.),  but  the  present  system  was  the  invention  of  the  cirly 
printer  Manutius  (q.  v.).  To  him  we  owe  the  pciiod,  cuIju 
(Gr.  *  limb '),  semicolon,  and  comma  (Gr.  *  segment '),  the  marks 
of  interrogation  and  exclamation,  the  parenthesis  and  dash,  .as 
well  as  the  hyphen,  apostrophe,  and  quotation  marks,  which  are 
sometimes,  though  improperly,  included  in  P.  These  points  are 
used  almost  everywhere  in  the  same  manner,  the  chief  exceptions 
being  that  in  Greek  a  turned  full-stop  (*)  supplies  the  place  of 
the  semicolon,  which  stands  for  the  sign  of  interrogation,  and 
that  in  Spanish  the  marks  of  interrogation  and  exclamaiion  pre- 
cede the  sentence. 

Pun'dit  {pandit)y  the  Indian  title  for  a  learned  Brahmin,  e^{<e- 
cially  one  who  makes  some  branch  of  Sanskrit  learning  his 
special  study,  and  teaches  it.  Study  and  instruction  form  one 
common  religious  duty,  and  the  same  word  is  applied  to  the 
student  and  the  teacher.  The  P.  is  highly  respected;  he  is 
abundantly  supported  by  charity  or  endowments,  and  demands 
no  remuneration.  Some  of  the  students  of  the  Veda  are  able  to 
repeat  the  whole  by  heart,  numbering  more  than  10,000  lines ; 
others  apply  themselves  especially  to  logic.  P.  has,  in  some 
cases,  become  a  proj^er  name. 

Pu'nica.    See  Pomegranate. 

Punishments  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army  and  navy 
are  detailed  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  Articles  of  War,  and  the 
Queen's  Regulations.  The  commanding  ofhcer  has  only  the 
power  of  reprimanding  a  commissioned  officer,  who  must  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial.  He  may  be  sentenced  to  death, 
degraded,  or  cashiered,  or  in  the  navy  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  officers  of  his  grade.  The  men  for  minor  offences  may 
be  admonished,  imprisoned  for  short  periods,  undergo  punish- 
ment drill  or  stoppage  of  leave  and  pay.  For  more  serious 
offences,  when  they  are  tried  by  court-martial,  they  may  be  dis- 
missed the  service,  imprisoned,  or  be  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude, or  death.  The  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  takes  the  form 
of  shooting  if  for  an  offence  against  discipline,  or  by  hanging;  if 
for  a  heinous  crime.  Fiogginc  has  been  abolished  except  when 
on  active  service  in  the  army,  out  is  still  occasionally  resorted  to 
in  the  navy.  A  non-commissioned  officer  can  only  be  reduced 
to  the  ranks  and  punished  by  sentence  of  court-martial. 

Punjaub  {Panjab,  'the  area  between  the  five  rivers,'  cf. 
Doab),    a    province  on  the  N.W.  frontier   of  British  India, 
bounded  S.   by  Scinde  and  Rajputana,  N.  by  the  upper  ranges 
of  the  Himalayas,  E.  by  the  river  Jumna,   separating  it  from 
the  N.W.  Provinces  proper,  and  W.  by  the  Suleiman  moun- 
tains, which  shut  off  Afghanistan ;  area,  103,748  sq.  miles,  of 
which  only  34,438  are  cultivated;  pop.  (i 868)  17,596,752^  ^^ 
whom  53  per  cent,  are  Mohammedans,  strongest  in  the  N.N^. 
and  W.  ;  35  per  cent,  Hindus,  chiefly  in  the  N.E.  and  E. ; 
and  6  per  cent.  Sikhs,  centering  round  Lahore  and  Anirit=iur. 
Ethnically  the  Juts  or  Jats  (q.  v.),  supposed  to  be  of  Scyil.ic 
origin,  number  more  than  three  millions,  the  Rajputs  nearly  one 
million,  Brahmans  800,000,  Pathans  (q.  v.)  or  Afghans  700,(X», 
Gujars  500,000.     This  is  apart  from  dependent  and  feudaiory 
states  and  the  frontier  tribes.     The  native  states,  of  which  ihe 
chief  are  Cashmere,  Bhawalpur,  and  Patteeala,  are  36  in  num- 
ber ;   estimated  area,    104,000  sq.  miles  ;    pop.    5i   million* ; 
revenue,  j^i, 800,000;  military  forces,  50,000  men;  tri\>u*.c  to 
British  Government,  ;f  28,00a     The  frontier  tribes,  of  M'hora 
the  principal  are  the  Swatees,  Afreedees,  and  Wazirees,  and  who 
are  all  either  Pathans  or  Beluchees,   are  estimated  to  number 
130,000  fighting  men.     The  P.,  as  an  administrative  unit,  un'.cr    ' 
a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  its  own,  is  divided  into  10  division^    | 
32   districts,   and    132    iahsceh    or  subdivisions.     This  tract,     , 
however,   is  in  every  direction  more   extensive  .than   the  old 
province  known  to  geography  and  to  history.     This  latter  was    ' 
strictly  limited  to  the  area  watered  by  the  five  rivers  the  .Sutlc, 
Beas,  Ravi,  Chenaub,  and  Jhelum.     But  the  kingdom  ac]uircd 
by  conquest  after  the  second  Sikh  war  of  1849  extended  .icr">»    j 
the  Indus  to  the  borders  of  Afi^hanistan,  and  N,  up  towAik 
Chinese  Tartary ;  while  in  1858,  after  the  Mutiny,  a  slice  of 
Hindustan  proper,  including  the  capital  of  Delhi,  was  addci  lu    ; 
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the  P.    The  dimate  is  liable  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
the  rainfall  is  scanty.    The  soil  is  a  vast  expanse  of  alluvial  clay 
and  loam,  everywhere  covered  or  sprinkled  with  sand.     Agri- 
culture, therefore,  is  largely  dependent  upon  irrigation,  which  is 
applied  by  the  Persian  wheel.     Apart  from  the  rivers  and  pri- 
vate canals,  there  were,  in  1873-74,  99i,ocx>  acres  irrigated ;  the 
total  outlay  by  Government  has  been  ^  1,827,000;  and  the  net 
revenue  (direct  and  indirect)  ;£'i 71,000,  or  more  than  9  per  cent. 
on  capital.     The  chief  Government  canals  are  the  Baree  Doab 
and  W.  Jumna  systems.    The  staple  crops  are — in  the  spring, 
wheat,  barley,  pulses,  oil-seeds,  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  poppy ; 
in    the   autumn,  millets,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and 
indiga     Out  of  a  total  cultivated  area  of  19  million  acres, 
nearly  six  millions  were  in  1874  under  wheat,  and  more  than  four 
millions  under  joivar  and  bajra^  the  two  kinds  of  millet.    In 
Kangra  district   there    were  in  the  same  year   28    tea-gar- 
dens, covering  3390  acres,  and  producing  526,000  lbs.     The 
domestic  animals  are  oxen,   buffaloes,   horses,  camels,  goats, 
sheep,  and  donkeys.     The    mineral   products    include    iron, 
copper,  antimony,  gold,  and  lead ;  salt,  saltpetre,  and  alum ; 
bailding  stone  of  all  kinds,   marble,  slate,    sulphur,    petro- 
leum, and  coaL     The  total  annual  value  of  the  manufactures 
is  estimated  at  ;f  5, 300,00a     The  most  important  are  cotton, 
silk,  and  shawl  weaving;  gold  and  silver  lace,  leather,  iron, 
steel,  jewellery,   pottery,  and  glass.     Careful  statistics  of  all 
branches  of  trade  are  now  collected.     In  1874-75,  the  total  im- 
ports were  valued  at  ;fi  1,339,000,  the  exports  at  ;f  5,61 2,000. 
The    English   piece-goods    imported   were   alone   valued   at 
jC^7,ooo,ooo  sterling,  of  which  much  is  redistributed  from  Delhi 
I'he  exports  of  grain  of  all  kinds  exceeded  the  imports  by 
Ml, 000  tons;  horns  and  hides  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
^  1,043.000;  pashmina  or  shawl  goods  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  jf  233,00a    There  is  a  large  transit  trade  with  Central 
Asia,  and  also  down  the  Indus  to  ICurrachi.     The  commercial 
centres  are  Delhi,  Lahore,   Multan,  Amritsur,  and  Peshawur. 
Delhi  has  a  nop.  of  154,000,  Amritsur  13^000,  but  Lahore 
with  98,924,  tne  former  capital  of  Runjeet  Singh,  is  the  seat  of 
the  British  Government.     In  1873-74  the  imperial  revenue  was 
j^t,458,ooo,  of  which  about  ;f 2,000,000  came  from  land  and 
j^867,ooo  from  salt ;  in  addition,  there  were  local  receipts  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  j^i, 000,000.    The  military  force  consists  of 
18,000  European  and  an  equal  number  of  native  troops,  with  97 
guns  under  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  the  P.  frontier  force  of 
12,000  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  ;£'36o,ooo,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  for  the  control  of  the  hill  tribes. 
The  police  number  20,000  men,  costing  £y>ojooo.    There  are 
altogether  1 921  educational  institutions.  Government  and  aided, 
a.ttended  by  103,000  pupils,  at  a  total  cost  of  ;f  124,00a    The 
languages  spoken  are  Hindustani,  Punjabi,  a  dialect  derived 
from  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  and  akin    to    Hindi    and    Pushtu 
(q.  ▼.),  the  language  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  which  has  been 
ascertained  to  belong  to  the  Iranian  or  Zend  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family.    The  length  of  roads,  metalled  and  unmetalled,  is  20,000 
miles ;  of  water  communication,  2470  miles ;  and  of  railways,  687 
miles  were  open  at  the  dose  of  1875.     Two  important  lines  of 
rail  are  not  yet  (1878)  finished — from  Lahore  to  Peshawur,  and 
from  Multan  to  Kurrachi  in  Scinde.    There  are  about  4000  square 
miles  under  the  management  of  the  forest  department,  the  most 
valuable  trees  being  deodara  and  other  varieties  of  pine ;  in 
1873-74  the  receipts  were  ;f 73,000,  giving  a  net  revenue  of 
j^  1 3,00a    The  land  settlement  is  made  direct  with  the  cultivators, 
grouped  together  in  their  indigenous  village  communities ;  the 
assessment  is  usually  for  a  term  of  30  years,  and  there  are  altogether 
alkoot  2,000^000  cultivating  proprietors,  with  recorded  rights. 
Tlw  history  of  the  P.  is  representative  of  the  different  races  who 
have  conquered  India,  and  the  plains  between  its  rivers  form 
the  'cockpit'  of  Hindustan.    In  327  B.C.  Alexander  the  Great 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Grseco-Bactrian  djmasty 
founded  by  his  general,  Seleycus,  which  lasted  till  about  126 
B.C.,   has  left  many  remains.     A  Hindu  dynasty  was   then 
revtored,  and  the  P.  was  at  one  time  a  stronghold  of  the  Bud- 
dhists.    In  1021  Mahmnd  of  Ghuzni  made  Lahore  the  capital 
uf  a  subject  province ;  and  the  Mohammedans  continued  pre- 
cionninant,  in  successive  waves  of  Tartar  and  Afghan  conquest, 
isntil  Rtmjeet  Singh  (q.  v.)  established  a  Sikh  (q.  v.)  empire  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.    After  his  death,  the 
recklessness  of  the  Khalsa  or  Sikh  army  forced  on  a  collision 
<tnLh  the  British ;  and  after  the  second  Sikh  war,  the  P.  was 


permanently  annexed,  and  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  the 
mfant  son  of  Runjeet,  received  a  pension  of  /'5c^ooo  a  year, 
which  he  now  enjoys  as  a  Christian  country  gentleman  in 
Norfolk.  A  picked  staff .  of  civilians  and  military  officers  was 
chosen  for  the  new  administration,  which  has  been  of  the  most 
effective  character.  Even  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857-58  the 
civil  population  remained  loyal  throughout.  The  Beng^  sepoys 
were  either  disarmed  or  promptly  punished  for  rebellion,  while 
the  warlike  Sikhs  and  Patnans  reinforced  the  British  army  before 
Delhi.  The  chief  names  associated  with  this  brilliant  chapter 
in  British  annals  are  the  Lawrences,  Henry  and  John,  Sir  H. 
Montgomery,  Sir  H.  Edwardes,  Generals  Nicholson  and  Abbot, 
Sir  R.  Temple,  and  Lord  Napier.  The  P.  is  still  administered 
as  a  non-Regulation  province.  It  has  recently  (1878)  been  pro- 
posed to  separate  the  outlying  districts  beyond  the  Indus,  and 
form  them  mto  an  independent  frontier  administration,  together 
with  the  a djoining  province  of  Scinde.  See  v4 nnual Blue  Books  on 
ike  Moral  and  Material  Process  of  India  (London) ;  Annual 
Administration  Reports  of  the  P,  Government  (Lahore) ; 
Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs  (Lond.  1853);  General 
Cunningham's  y^ffTAfif/  Geography  of  India  (Lond.  1874) ;  77ie 
Rajas  ^the  P,  by  Mr.  Lepel  Griffin  (Lahore,  1870) ;  Handbook 
of  the  Manufactura  and  Arts  of  the  P,  by  Mr.  Baden  PowelL 

Piuajnad,  the  name  given  to  the  stream  which  conveys  the 
united  waters  of  the  Punjaub  into  the  Indus.  These  rivers  are 
the  Sutlej,  Beas,  Ravi,  Chenaub,  and  Jhelum*.  The  total 
course  of  the  P.  is  about  60  miles,  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  it 
falls  into  the  Indus  opposite  Mittunkote. 

Punk'aliy  the  Indian  name  for  a  fan,  derived  from  a  Sanskrit 
word,  meaning  '  feather.'  It  is  of  two  kinds — (i)  The  hand-fan, 
which  b  greaUy  in  use  among  natives,  and  is  not  made  to  close 
like  its  European  copy.  It  is  sometimes  highly  ornamented,  of 
peacocks'  feathers,  with  a  gold  or  silver  handle,  and  it  figures 
largely  in  state  ceremonials.  (2)  The  machine  for  coolinp;  the  air 
of  rooms,  nniversallv  used  by  Europeans.  This  consists  of  a 
framework  fixed  in  the  ceiling,  from  which  depends  a  fringe  or 
curtain.  The  framework  moves  on  hinges,  bemg  set  in  motion 
by  a  rope  pulled  by  a  person  outside.  One  of  the  grievances  of 
Indian  life  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  'P.  puller'  will  fall 
asleep  during  the  hot  nights. 


{Pand\  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of  the  same 
name  in  Bundelcund,  Central  India,  no  miles  S.W.  of  Allaha- 
bad. It  is  handsomely  built  of  sandstone  along  the  side  of  a  tank, 
and  contains  many  Hindu  temples. — ^The  state  of  P.,  which  lies 
between  the  N.>V.  and  the  Central  Provinces,  has  an  area  of 
2555  sq.  miles ;  pop.  183,000 ;  revenue ;f  50,000.  The  country 
is  a  tableland  among  the  Vindhyan  Mountains,  and  yields  iron 
and  diamonds. 

Punt  (Dutch  poni^  Fr.  ponion)^  a  small  open  boat  of  oblong 
form,  flat-bottomed,  and  usually  with  square  ends.  It  is  mainly 
used  in  fallow  waters,  as  on  rivers  and  marshesi  and  is  generally 
propelled  by  poles. 

Pu'pa  (Lat  'a  girl*),  the  second  stage  in  the  metamorphosis 
of  insects.  The  P.,  or  chrysalis^  as  it  is  also  named,  is  quiescent 
and  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  or  in  the  larval  skin.  In  some  insects, 
however  (^^.,  grasshoppers,  &c.),  the  P.  is  not  enclosedy  but 
active,  and  only  differs  from  the  adult  hy  not  having  wings.  The 
period  during  which  insects  remain  in  this  state  varies  consi- 
derably. 

Pu'piL    See  Age. 

Pu'pil,  Artificial,  the  name  applied  to  an  arrangement 
effected  by  oculists,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  eye,  or  where  the 
vision  is  from  whatever  cause  imperfect,  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing the  pupil  capable  of  adjustioigitself  perfectly  to  the  admis- 
sion or  seclusion  of  light-rays.  The  formation  of  an  A.  P.  is 
attended  with  difficulty.  The  pupil  itself  is  the  aperture  in  the 
iris  (see  EYE)  through  which  the  light-rays  pass,  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  iris  contracting  or  exoanding  so  as  to  vary  the  sise 
of  the  opening. 

^  or  Pupillar'ity.    See  Age. 


Pa'pils  Proteo'tion  Act.  This  is  a  Scotch  *  Act  of  Sede* 
runt'  (see  Acts  of  Sederunt),  regulated  and  amplified  by  13 
Vict.  c.  51,  for  the  protection  of  the  property  ot  pupils  (see 
Age),  and  of  those  abKnt  from  Scotland,  or  of  mental  incapacity 
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(see  Capacity,  Legal).  Under  these  Acts,  every  Judicial 
Factor  {<\.  v.)  must  give  security  for  his  pecuniary  transactions, 
and  for  performance  of  his  general  duties,  regarding  the  estate 
of  his  pupil. 

Pu'pil-Teaoh'ers  are  boys  and  girls  in  primary  schools  who 
are,  in  the  first  place,  pupils,  but  who  are  also  partly  occupied 
in  teaching.  The  English  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870 
requires  that  P.-T.  be  not  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  that 
they  be  duly  presented  for  examination  to  the  inspector ;  and 
that  they  acquire  certain  certificates.  Their  engagement  is  for 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  may  be  admitted  into 
a  training  college.  Their  salary  for  the  first  year  is  about  £\o^ 
and  is  increased  at  the  rate  of  some  ;f  2,  los.  yearly.  In  1874 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales  27,321  P.-T. 

Pupp'etB  (Lat.  pupus^  *a  child,'  Fr.  poupfe^  'a  doll'),  stage 
figures  usually  made  of  wood,  worked  by  the  hand  or  by  wires 
or  other  mechanism.     Their  use  is  doubtless  as  old  as  the  drama 
itself.      The  fantoccini  (Ital.  fantino^  *an  infant')  or  puppet 
shows  of  Italy  were  very  famous,  and  it  was  probably  from 
this  country  that  they  were  introduced  into  France  and  Eng- 
land.     The   old    English   name   for  puppet   is  motion,   and 
motion  plays  were  common  before  the  institution  of  the  regular 
theatre.     Ben  Jonson  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair  makes  Lanthern 
Leatherhead  convert  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  into  a 
motion  play.      From   this  writer's  works  we  infer  that  two 
kinds  of  puppet  shows  existed  at  his  time,  one  with  dialogue 
and   the  other   in  dumb  show.      Even   when   theatres   were 
firmly   established   in   London,    puppet    shows   continued    to 
be  held  with  eclat  in  Fleet  Street  and  Holbom,  where  they 
frequently  parodied  the  efforts  of  the  legitimate  drama.     Old 
Testament  stories  and  the  lives  of  saints  furnished  a  favourite 
field  for  puppet  display — David  and  Goliath  ^  Noah^  and  The 
Prodigal  Son  were   extremely  popular   shows,  while  that   of 
Nineveh  %vith  Jonas  and  the  Whale  is   mentioned  by  Jonson 
and  twenty  other  authors.     The  unfortunate  P.  suffered  perse- 
cution like  their  friends  the  actors  at  the  hands  of  the  Puritans. 
Goldsmith  refers  to  the  show  of  Solomon's  Temple  in  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer.      Dr.  Johnson  declared  that  the  play  of  Macbeth 
might  be  acted   satisfactorily  by  P.  alone,  and  a  man  named 
Henry  Rowe   acted   upon  his  suggestion  with   some  success. 
Puppet   shows   on   scriptural  subjects  were  long  in  vogue  in 
Germany,  where  Dr.  Faust  was  also  a  favourite  hero.     Goethe 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  Wilhelm  Mcister  makes  the  hero 
weary  his    beloved    Mariana  with  a  recital   of  his   delight  in 
P.  to  which  he  owed  his  earliest  dramatic  instincts.     Towards 
the  end  of  the  1 6th  c.  there  were  popular  marionette  (or  puppet) 
theatres   in   France,  and   so   late  as  the  1 8th  c.  they  were  a 
favourite  amusement  to  the  aristocracy  of  that  country.     Under 
this  name  of  Marionettes  (q.  v.)  some  very  ingenious  puppet 
'  exhibitions  are  still  made.     There  is  a  history  of  puppet  plays 
in  England  in  Cruickshank's  Punch  atui  Judy  ($ih  ed.  1 870). 

Pura'na  [Pttrdndf  from  a  Sanskrit  word,  meaning  'before, 
old '),  the  especial  designation  of  a  class  of  religious  works  in 
India,  which  rank  second  to  the  Vedas,  and  form  the  basis  of 
the  popular  belief  of  the  Hindus  at  the  present  day.  They  are 
18  in  number,  with  as  many  more  minor  or  upa-puranas ;  and 
though  they  refer  to,  and  evidently  embody  earlier  works,  none 
of  them  can  be  traced  back  in  its  present  form  for  more  than 
1000  years.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  each  containing 
six  books:  (l)  ThcPaJasa  P.,  relating  to  Brahma;  (2)  the  Salt- 
vika  P.f  relating  to  Vishnu,  the  most  important  class ;  (3)  the 
Tamasa  P.,  relating  to  Siva,  As  opposed  to  the  Vedas  and 
other  more  ancient  Sanskrit  writings,  they  represent  an  exoteric 
teaching  for  the  general  community,  and  aim  at  spreading,  in  a 
sectarian  form,  the  worship  either  of  Vishnu  or  Siva.  Their 
invariable  form  is  that  of  dialogue,  in  which  the  chief  speaker 
is  usually  Lomaharshana,  who  is  represented  as  conveying  the 
doctrines  of  his  precentor  Vyasa,  the  supposed  arranger  of  the 
Vedas  and  author  of  the  Mahabharata.  The  earliest  P.  is 
assigned  conjecturally  to  the  9ih  c,  the  latest  to  the  17th  c. 
A.D.  ;  but  to  the  Hindus  all  alike  are  shrouded  in  the  remotest 
antiquity.  See  Collected  Works  of  W.  W.  Wilson  (vols.  iii.  and 
vi.  Lond.  1864),  and  Dr.  John  Muir's  Original  Sanskrit  Texts 
(5  vols.  1858-70). 

PurTjeck,  Isle  of,  the  name  given  to  the  district  of  country 
which  lies  to  the  S.  of  Dorsetshire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
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by  the  river  Fromc  and  Poole  Harbour.  In  early  times  it  was 
a  royal  deer  forest.  At  the  present  day  it  is  of  great  interest  to 
geologists.    See  PuRBECK  Beds. 

Purbeck  Beds  constitute  the  upper  members  of  the  Jurassic 
or  Oolitic  Period,  and  are  so  named  from  the  locality  of  greatest 
development.  They  overlie  the  Portland  Beds,  attain  a  thick. 
ness  of  290  feet,  and  consist  of  argillaceous  limestone  alternating 
with  schistose  marl.  The  fossils  are  mainly  freshwater,  com- 
prising cycads  and  conifers  in  the  lower  strata,  and  abundant  anil 
characteristic  shells  in  all.  Groups  of  marine  shells,  resembling 
the  Kimmeridge  and  Portland  fossils,  occur  near  the  base  of  the 
middle  strata,  thus  indicating  a  gradual  change  of  conditions 
towards  the  close  of  the  Oolitic  Period.  Near  the  top,  an  im- 
pure freshwater  limestone  known  as  Purbeck  Marble  is  quarried. 
It  was  formerly  used  for  decorating  the  interior  of  churches,  its 
ornamental  appearance  when  polished  being  derived  from  tiiC 
presence  of  Paludina  shells  in  great  abundance. 

Pur'cell,  Henry,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  composer!i, 
bom  in  London  in  1658,  was  the  son  of  a  genileman-musician 
attached  to  the  court.     As  a  chorister  in  the  Chapcl-Roy.al,  he 
was  trained  by  Captain  Cook  and  Pelham  Humphrey,  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  lessons  from  Dr.  Blow.     He  became 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
during  the  next  few  years  produced  many  anthems  and  choral 
works,  which  attained  amazing  popularity.      About  1690  he 
began  to  write  for  the  stage.     Among  his  best  compositions  in 
this  department  were  his  music  to  J  he  Tempest  (1690),  Kin% 
^rMwr(  1 691),  and  The  Indian  Queen  (1691).     One  of  his  last 
works  was  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  (1694),  a  magnificent  hymn. 
He  died  of  consumption,  21st  November  1695,  and  wasburieil 
under  the  organ  at  Westminster  Abbey.     A  large  collection  of 
his  songs  and  duets  {Orpheus  Britanniaa)  was  published  in  2 
folio  vols,  after  his  death.    Many  of  his  odes,  glees,  catches,  &c., 
are  still  favourites.      An  original  and  vigorous  musician  and 
thoroughly  English  in  style,  he  was  our  first  great  song-writer. 
See  Essay  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his  church-music  by  V. 
Novello  (1826-36). 

Pur'chas,  Samuel,  bom  at  Thaxted,  Essex,  1577,  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1604  wa^ 
appointed  vicar  of  Eastwood  in  Essex.  This  position  he  resij;ned 
to  his  brother,  and  proceeded  to  London  with  a  view  to  htcrary 
work.  Receiving  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  and 
being  also  made  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  he  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  the  collection  of  works  of  travel,  and  in 
161 3  he  produced  a  thick  folio  entitled  P.  his  Pilgrimagt,  or 
Relations  of  the  Worlds  and  the  Religions  observed  in  all  Jgrs, 
and  Places  discovered  from  the  Creation  unto  this  Present.  A 
greatly  enlarged  edition,  with  maps  by  Mercator  and  Hondios, 
appeared  in  162$.  More  than  1300  authors  were  laid  under 
contribution  for  this  work.  In  1616  the  manuscripts  of  Hak- 
luyt  fell  into  the  hands  of  P.,  and  continuing  Hakluyt's  plan, 
P.  in  1625  produced  four  folio  volumes  —  Hakluytus  Poi- 
thumus^  or  P.  his  Pilgrimes.  Vols.  iii.  and  iv.  relate  to 
America,  and  contain  the  earliest  narratives  of  English  ex- 
plorers of  the  W.  P.  is  at  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Pil- 
grimage is  his  own  work,  as  to  plan  and  language,  while  the 
Pilgrimes  is  simply  compiled  in  the  words  of  others.  P.  was 
buried  in  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  30th  September  1626.  Some 
say  that  he  died  in  prison  under  debt  contracted  in  the  publi- 
cation of  his  valuable  books  ;  but,  according  to  Anthony  Wood. 
he  died  in  his  own  house.  P.  also  wrote  Aficrocosmus^  or  the 
History  of  Man  (1619),  and  The  Kin£s  Tower  and  Triumphant 
Arch  of  London  (1623).  He  is  a  quaint,  garrulous,  roet.ipiion- 
cal  writer ;  and  his  immense  stores  of  knowledge  have  been  very 
useful  to  later  authors. 

Pur'chase,  in  English  law.  If  an  estate  come  to  a  man  from 
his  ancestor  without  writing,  that  is  a  descent ;  but  when  it 
comes  by  will  or  gift,  that  is  a  P. 

Pur'chase  Sys'tem,  in  the  British  army,  was  the  arraiv:;?- 
ment  according  to  which  promotion  of  of^cers  was  for  m  ny 
years  regulated.  It  was  of  ancient  standing,  though  not  for- 
mally recoj^nised  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  vi> 
finally  abolished  by  royal  warrant  of  20th  July  1S71.  I':  <irr 
this  system  first  commissions  were  given  to  gentlemen  wh  <c 
names  were  on  the  commander-in-chiefs  list,    and   to  c.^.  l^'-* 
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from  Sandhurst,  on  their  passing  the  required  examinations, 
and  paying  the  price  of  a  commission.  Exceptions  to  the 
latter  condition  were  made  in  favour  of  cadets  who  passed  high 
examinations  at  Sandhurst,  and  sometimes  to  young  men  whose 
fathers  had  distinguished  themselves.  Regimental  commissions 
had  fixed  regulation  prices,  varying  from  jt45o,  the  price  of  an 
ensigncy  in  the  infantry,  to  ;f  7250,  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  the  Life  Guards ;  but  in  addition  to  this  there  was  an  over- 
r^ulation  price  according  to  the  popularity  of  a  regiment,  con- 
trary, indeed,  to  law,  but  sanctioned  by  long  and  universal 
I  sage,  which  sometimes  exceeded  the  regulation  price.  On  an 
officer  retiring  he  received  the  regulation  price  of  his  commission 
Irom  Government,  and  his  place  was  filled  in  the  regiment  by 
the  senior  qualified  officer  of  the  next  grade  who  was  prepared 
to  purchase  it.  When  a  vacancy  occasioned  several  steps  in  the 
regiment,  the  price  of  the  retiring  officer's  commission  was  made 
up  bv  the  various  officers  who  were  promoted,  each  subscribing 
the  aiflcrence  between  the  price  of  a  commission  in  the  rank  they 
were  promoted  to,  and  that  of  the  one  they  previously  held. 
Officers  who  were  too  poor  to  purchase  remained  tiU  they 
been  me  senior  of  their  rank,  and  held  that  position  till  a  death 
vacancy  or  '  non-purchase  step,'  such  as  the  appointment  of  the 
colonel  to  be  a  major-general,  or  the  augmentation  of  a  regi- 
ment, gave  them  promotion.  Little  can  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  P.  S.  Its  advocates  were  wont  to  compare  the  prices  paid 
'  for  coounissi'ons  with  the  cost  of  a  university  education,  and  the 
fees  required  in  entering  the  learned  professions,  and  to  say  that 
it  worked  well,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  army  were  drawn  by 
it  from  the  classes  best  fitted  to  be  leaders  of  men.  It  stimu- 
lated, also,  a  rapid  flow  of  promotion,  and  the  poor  officer 
benefited  in  the  long  run  pecuniarily,  as  he  was  able,  on  his 
'  retirement  after  a  number  of  years,  to  realise  the  commission  of 
I  the  higher  rank  he  had  been  promoted  to,  although  he  had  not 
pwchased  it  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  radical  injustice 
of  promoting  officers  according  to  the  weight  of  their  purses,  and 
that,  by  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  the  able  man  to  the  rich  man, 
much  injury  was  done  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  The  por- 
tions of  the  army  which  were  not  subject  to  the  P.  S.  were  the 
19th,  20Ch,  and  21st  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  loist  to  the  109th 
regiments  of  foot,  and  ue  artillery,  engineers,  and  marines.  The 
Army  Regulation  Act,  34  &  35  Vict,  c  86,  provided  for  the 
compensation  of  officers  who  held  saleable  commissions  at  the 
time  of  the  abolition  of  purchase.  Bv  the  Regimental  Exchanges 
Bill,  1875,  an  arrangement  was  made  rendering  legal  the  pay- 
ment of  money  between  officers  who,  on  account  of  health  or 
other  reasons,  might  wish  to  make  exchange  of  regiments  or 
station  among  themselves,  which  is  the  only  relic  of  the  P.  S. 
now  in  force.  For  the  system  of  officering  the  army  which  now 
oUains,  see  Promotion. 

Pai^fled  (from  Fr.  pour,  '  for,'  and  //,  '  a  thread '),  or  Pur- 
flewed,  in  heraldry,  garnished  or  decorated  with  a  rich  bordure, 
'    as  of  fur.     The  worxl  has  a  place  in  the  older  English  litera- 
ture^ e.f. : — 

'  I  caugh  his  sleeves  p&mrfiled  atte  honde.'— CA/iifC/r. 
*  PurJUd  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay .'-^S/rMrr. 

Purga'tion.    See  Ordeau 

Par'gatives  are  medicines  which  produce  evacuation  of  the 
bowels.  Various  divisions  of  P.  have  been  proposed  by  different 
authors.  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  proposes  the  following  as  the  most 
convenient : — (i)  Laxatives — Medicines  which  simply  unload 
the  bowels,  and  are  not  able  to  cause  active  purgation,  even 
when  given  in  very  large  doses,  as  tamarinds,  manna,  magnesia, 
and  sulphur.  (2)  Purges — Medicines  which  purge  actively,  but 
are  not  capable  of  acting  as  poisons,  even  in  very  large  amount, 
as  castor-oil,  hydrar^'rum,  rhubarb,  aloes,  serma,  and  saline 
P.,  as  salts  of  magnesmm,  potassium,  and  sodium.  (3)  Hydra' 
^ues,  which  produce  very  large  watery  stools  without  much 
irritation.  In  overdoses,  medicines  of  this  class  assume  some 
of  the  characters  of  those  of  the  next.  (4)  Drastics,  which  cause 
great  irritation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  in 
overdoses  are  violent  poisons,  as  jalap,  colocynth,  scammony, 
podophyllum,  elaterium,  gamboge,  croton-oil,  black  hellebore, 
&c.    See  Cathartics. 

Pox^gatory,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  is  a 
stale  of  suffering  into  which  all  those  pass  who  die  in  the  peace 
of  the  Chntch  without  being  perfect.     The  design  of  the  suffer- 
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ing,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  produced  by  material  fire^ 
although  it  is  not  so  stated  authoritatively,  is  expiation  and  puri* 
fication  ;  the  duration  and  intensity  being  proportioned  to  the 
guilt  and  im])urity  of  the  sufferers.  The  time  auring  which  any 
soul  remains  in  P.  may  vary  from  a  few  hours  to  the  whole  period 
till  the  day  of  judgment.  It  may  be  shortened  as  welt  as  the 
sufferings  alleviated  by  the  praters  of  the  living,  especially  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  And  it  is  thus  in  the  power  of  the  Church 
to  remit  the  sufferings  of  P.,  partially  or  altogether. 

This  doctrine  was  developed  from  certain  ideas  and  practices 
which  prevailed  in  the  early  Church,  and  more  than  all  from  the 
universal  practice  of  offering  prayers  for  the  dead.  This  was 
done  for  various  reasons,  i.  From  a  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul— that  the  deceased  were  not  extinguished,  but 
were  still  alive.  2,  It  was  believed  that  the  true  happiness  or 
final  misery  of  the  departed  did  not  begin  till  after  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  general  j udgment.  TiU  that  time  they  were  secluded 
in  some  invisible  place  (Gr.  /fades,  Heb.  SAeoI,  see  Hell), 
with  the  exception  of  martyrs,  who  went  at  once  to  Paradise. 
Hence,  in  offering  prayers  for  the  dead,  it  was  desired  that 
they  might  be  brought  to  '  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  *  and 
'the  perfect  fruition  of  happiness  in  heaven.'  3.  It  was  con- 
ceived that  all  men  die  with  some  taint  of  frailty  and  cor- 
ruption, and  in  prayers  for  them  it  was  desired  that  God 
would  deal  with  them  not  in  strict  justice  but  according  to 
his  mercy.  4.  Again,  according  to  the  Miilenarian  ideas, 
which  were  almost  universally  held  in  the  Church  during  the 
first  two  centuries,  it  was  believed  that  the  righteous  dead 
would  rise  to  take  part  in  the  Millennium  (q.  v.),  some  sooner 
some  later,  according  to  their  merits  and  preparedness  for  it. 
Hence  prayers  were  offered  for  them  that  tney  might  be  privi- 
leged to  take  part  in  'the  first  resurrection.'  in  short,  as 
has  been  said, '  the  belief  in  a  lasting  desire  after  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection,  which  death  itself  cannot  quench,  degenerated 
into  a  belief  in  P.*  When  the  belief  in  the  Milleimium  began 
to  fade,  as  it  did  after  the  2d  c,  the  belief  in  the  necessity 
for  an  intermediate  state  in  the  region  of  the  dead  seems  to 
have  increased.  There  came  in,  too,  from  the  East  and  from 
Greek  philosophy,  the  ancient  ideas  about  the  purifying  pro- 
perties and  functions  of  fire  {c/,  Zech.  xiii.  9,  i  Cor.  hi.  13, 
I  Pet  i.  7,  Rev.  iii.  18).  The  first  idea  which  prevailed  in 
the  Church,  however,  regarding  a  purifying  fire  (Lat  ignis 
purgatorius),  was  that  it  would  have  to  be  endured  by  all  at 
the  last  day.  According  to  Augustine  (354-430)  it  was  located 
in  Hades,  r>.,  the  intermediate  place  01  the  dead.  The  first 
to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  P.  as  an  article  of  faith  was 
Gragory  the  Great  (540-604),  who  was  also  the  first  to  pro- 
pound the  idea  of  deliverance  from  it  by  intercessory  prayer, 
masses,  &c  Such  ideas  were  confirm^  by  lapse  of  time, 
and  as  these  masses  and  ecclesiastical  indulgences  were  paid 
for,  the  doctrine  led  to  flagrant  abuses  in  the  Church; 
so  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  doctrines  attacked  at  the 
Reformation,  and  rejected  by  Protestants.  See  Neander's 
GeschichU  der  CkristHehen  Religion  usid  Kirche  (Eng.  trans. 
Lond.  1858),  Hagenbach's  Lekrbuch  der  Dogmengeschiehte 
(Eng.  trans.  Edinb.  1847),  Hodge's  Systematic  Thiology 
(Edinb.  1873). 

Puriflca'iioii  has  been  regarded  by  most  Eastern  nations 
from  ancient  times  as  necessary  for  the  removal  of  certain  kinds  of 
unclearmeso,  which,  without  such  P.,  cut  off  the  unclean  person 
from  public  worship.  Such  was  the  case  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians;  among  the  Persians,  some  ofwhose  purificatory  rites 
are  preserved  by  the  Parsees  (q.  v.)  to  this  day ;  and  among  both 
ancient  and  modern  Hindus  and  Hebrews.  In  the  Mosaic  Law 
the  different  forms  of  uncleanness  requiring  P.  were  (i)  that 
caused  by  contact  with  dead  bodies,  both  of  man  and  beast ;  (2) 
the  uncleanness  of  leprosy ;  and  (3)  that  produced  by  both 
diseased  and  normal  functions  of  the  human  organs  of  genera- 
tion (Lev.  xt-xv.,  Num.  v.  1-4).  The  lower  grades  of  these 
could  be  removed  by  simply  washing  with  water,  but  the 
higher  needed  sacrificud  expiation  also  (Lev.  xv.).  The  un« 
deaimess  caused  by  contact  with  a  corpse  was  specially  intense, 
and  therefore  required  an  extraordinarily  stringent  P.,  by  means 
of  a  wash  specially  prepared  with  sacrificial  rites  (Num.  xix).  A 
still  more  stringent  law  applied  to  the  priests.  They  had  to 
undergo  P.  when  first  set  apart  for  the  priesthood  (Lev.  ▼iii.\ 
and  again  every  time  they  approached  the  altar  of  God  (Ex. 
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XXX.).  See  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bib,  Lit,  (3d  ed.  Edinb.  1876), 
Ewald's  AlUrthilmer  des  Volkes  Israel  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1 876), 
Kurtz's  Dtr  AlittsU  Opfercidtus  (Eng.  trans.  Edinb.  1863). 

Purifica'tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a  Iloly-day  observed 
by  some  churches  on  the  2d  of  February  in  memory  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  Christ  in  the  Temple  (Luke  ii.  22-24,  Lev.  xii.). 
When  first  introduced  (about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.)  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  honour  of  Christ  himself,  having  been  called 
Hypapante  (Gr.,  from  hypantad^  *  I  go  to  meet  *),  in  reference 
to  the  meeting  with  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  25-35).  Other  names 
for  it  were  the  Feast  of  St.  Simeon,  the  Presentation  of  the  Lord, 
and  Candlemas  (q.  v.).  In  the  Greek  Church  it  was  always 
reckoned  among  the  Festa  Dominica. 

Pu'ritans  were  the  popular  party  in  England  in  the  i6th  and 
1 7th  centuries,  corresponding  to  those  who  in  other  countries 
brought  about  the  Reformation.  In  England,  however,  the 
authors  of  the  Reformation  were  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  the 
Protector  Somerset,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  not  the 
people.  As  first  carried  out  by  Henry,  the  Reformation  was  to 
consist  simply  of  a  transfer  of  the  Papal  supremacy  to  himself; 
all  the  Catholic  rites  and  doctrines  were  to  be  retained.  It  was 
only  by  force  of  circumstances  that  the  Government  was  driven 
at  last  to  join  the  Protestants,  and  consequently  the  smallest 
possible  concessions  were  made  to  their  demands.  The  Refor- 
mation as  completed  under  Elizabeth  was  essentially  a  com- 
promise ;  and  the  Church  of  England  *  continued  to  be,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  servile  handmaid  of  monarchy, 
the  steady  enemy  of  public  liberty.'  The  P.  were  the  cham- 
pions of  religious  liberty ;  and  to  them  alone  it  was  due  that 
religion  and  liberty  were  not  totally  dissevered. 

To  Elizabeth  the  most  important  and  valuable  part  of  Pro- 
testantism was  the  Royal  supremacy,  and  the  basis  of  her  policy 
towards  the  Church  was  the  Act  of  Supremacy  (1559),  which 
placed  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1559),  which  prescribed  a  course  of 
doctrine  from  which  no  variation  was  legally  permissible.  In 
consequence  of  her  rigorous  enforcement  of  uniformity  by  means 
of  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  her  reign  is  stained  by  cruel 
persecution.  This  persecution  at  last  drove  some  of  the  P.  from 
the  Church  (1567),  and  the  first  Presbyterian  congregation  was 
formed  at  Wandsworth,  1572.  When  the  sect  of  the  Brownists, 
who  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Independents,  was  formed 
(about  the  end  of  the  century),  there  were  three  parties  of  P. — 
the  moderate  P.  within  the  Church ;  the  Presbyterian  or  Cal- 
vin istic  party,  who  wished  to  have  the  Church  modelled  on  that 
of  Geneva ;  and  the  Separatists  or  Independents,  who  took  up 
the  position  that  a  national  Church  at  all  is  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God.  The  Millenary  petition,  which  was  presented  to  King 
James  on  his  accession  (1603)  by  800  Puritan  clergymen,  was 
not  Presbyterian,  and  only  asked  for  certain  reforms  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  But  James  was  as  much  opposed  to  any  such 
changes  as  Elizabeth.  Besides,  he  chose  to  confound  the  P. 
with  the  Presbyterians  (as  is  yet  done  by  High  Church  writers), 
by  whom  he  had  been  withstood  in  Scotland.  Hence,  although 
he  agreed  to  a  conference  between  the  P.  and  the  Conservative 
party  at  Hampton  Court,  the  former  got  no  redress  of  their 
grievances.  The  High  Church  tendencies  which  prevailed 
under  Charles  I.  (1625)  drove  a  great  number  of  moderate 
clergymen  who  had  hitherto  conformed  to  the  law  of  the  Church 
to  side  with  the  P.  When  the  Church  of  England  fell  with 
King  Charles  (1649),  ^^  character  of  Puritanism  necessarily 
changed,  because  the  old  grounds  of  contention  had  ceased  to 
exist.  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the  P.  are  lost  among  the 
Presbyterians  (q.  v.)  and  the  Independents  (q.  v.). 

The  peculiar  tenets  of  the  P.  were  briefly  these  :  I.  That  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  State,  but  to  the  Church,  to  restore  religion 
to  its  purity  and  dignity.  2.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
the  only  source  from  which  rules  could  be  derived  for  regulating 
the  Church,  all  the  principles  of  Church  government  being 
therein  laid  down.  3.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  had  become 
so  corrupt  as  to  have  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  true  church.  4.  That 
it  was  wrong  to  impose  as  necessary  things  those  which  Christ 
himself  had  left  free,  and  that  such  rites  as  tend  to  superstition 
cannot  be  regarded  as  indifferent,  but  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
impious  and  profane.  See  Works  of  the  Reformers  (Parker  Soc, 
Camb.  1841-54);  Foxe'a  Book  of  Martyrs  (1563);  Strype's 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials  (2d  ed.  1725-37;  Lives  of  Cranmer, 
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Parker,  &c.  ;  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  (1679  ^eq.) ; 
Ilallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England  (1867);  Neal's 
History  of  the  P,  (1732  seq.) ;  S.  R.  Gardiner's  First  Two  Stuart: 
and  the  Puritan  Revolution  (Lond.  1876) ;  and  Bayne's  Chief 
Actors  in  the  Puritan  Revolution  (Lond.  1878). 

Purl,  a  drink  prepareti  by  heating  ale  or  beer,  adding  to  it 
a  proportion  of  bitters,  and  strengthening  the  mixture  with 
spirits.  It  is  considered  a  tonic  by  those  who  indulge  in  hard 
drinking. 

Purlin,  in  architecture,  is  a  piece  of  timber  placed  on  the  maia 
rafters  of  a  roof,  and  supporting  the  common  rafters. 

Purmurende,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  X. 
Holland,  between  the  two  great  polders  of  Purmer  and  Beemsier, 
10  miles  N.  of  Amsterdam  by  the  celebrated  N.  Holland  Canal. 
Situated  in  a  district  noted  even  in  Holland  for  the  perfect 
system  and  productiveness  of  its  dairy-farming,  P.  is  a  great 
market  for  cheese  (1,500,000  lbs.  yearly),  butter,  eggs  caiile, 
&c.     Pop.  (1873)4545. 

Pur'neah,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Surah  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ganges,  283  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop. 
(1872)  16,057.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place,  ivhich  has  deaeased 
in  importance  since  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Mahommedan 
Nawaub.  The  district  of  P.,  which  stretches  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Nepal  frontier,  has  an  area  of  4957  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
(1872)  1,714,595.  The  W.  part  has  been  devastated  by  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  Kosi  river,  and  there  are  wide  tracts  of  un- 
cultivated  pasture  land.  The  crops  are  rice,  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  jute, 
and  wheat,  which  are  largely  exported  down  the  Ganges.  Indijo 
has  been  extensively  cultivated  for  the  last  100  years  under 
European  management*  There  are  manufactures  of  blankets, 
gunny,  and  paper;  and  a  specialty  of  inlaid  metal-ware,  of 
zinc  mixed  with  copper.  In  1076-77  the  registered  exports  were 
valued  at  ;f  496, 000,  and  the  imports  at  ;f  640, 000,  chiefly  piece- 
goods.    The  principal  marts  are  Dalagunje  and  Caragola. 

Pur'ple  (Fr.  pourpre^  Lat.  purpura^  Gr.  porphyrios\  a 
secondary  colour  compounded  of  red  and  blue,  in  whicli 
the  red  predominates.  In  painting,  the  tint  is  produced 
by  mixing  red  and  blue  pigments,  but  certain  purples  arc  useil 
direct,  the  chief  of  which  is  madder  P.,  a  lake  in  which  madder 
is  the  colouring  ingredient.  The  Tyrian  P.  of  antiquity,  pre- 
pared from  the  murex,  was  a  colour  of  great  renown.  P.  of 
Cassius  is  an  exceedingly  rich  colour,  prepared  from  the  chlorides 
of  gold  and  tin,  and  used  for  giving  a  rich  niby  tone  to  glass  as 
well  as  for  porcelain  painting.  P.  is  the  colour  of  imperial  and 
royal  distinction. 

Pur'ple  Em'peror  (Mymphalis  or  Apaiura  Iris\  a  spedcs 
of  butterflies  found  in  IBritain  and  attaining  a  large  siie — some 
measuring  from  2  to  3  inches  in  expanse  of  wings.  The  P.  E. 
is  frequently  to  be  found  hovering  near  the  top  of  oak  trees. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  preponderance  of  purple  in  its 
colours. 

Pur'ple  Wood  or  Pur'ple  Heart  of  Guiana  is  the  heart- 
wootl  of  two  leguminous  trees  named  Copaifera  puhifera  and  C. 
bracteatOy  and  is  exported  from  that  country  to  Europe  in  small 
pieces,  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  gun  ramrods.  It  is  of 
a  fine  grain,  and  a  peculiar  puce  colour.  Trinidad  P.  H.  is 
Pcitogyne  paniculata, 

Pur'pura,  or  the  Pur'ples,  is  a  disease  in  which  the  blood 
or  the  capillary  vessels  throughout  the  system,  or  both,  are 
altered.  Small  round  spots  of  a  dull  red  or  deep  purple  colour, 
due  to  ecchymosis  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries  beneath  the 
cuticle,  are  visible  on  various  parts  of  the  surface.  P.  i* 
frequently  accompanied  with  haemorrhage  from  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  extravasations  of  blood  within  the  substance  of  the 
several  viscerca.  The  lungs,  the  brain,  the  liver,  and  the  al- 
mentary  canal  are  most  freouently  affected.  The  spots  of  P. 
generally  appear  first  on  the  legs,  and  afterwards  on  tne  thighs, 
arms,  and  trunk  of  the  body.  The  colour  of  the  spots  is  not 
altered  by  pressure,  and  they  may  be  distinguished  from  flea- 
bites  by  the  absence  of  a  central  puncture.  The  spots  are  fir>>t 
bright  red,  in  a  day  or  two  they  become  purple,  aftcrwaris 
brown,  and  finally  they  assume  a  yellowish  tint.     Sometimes 
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all  these  varieties  of  colour  may  be  seen  on  a  patient  at  the 
same  time.  The  disease  is  generally  ushered  in  by  languor, 
faiotness,  and  gnawing  pains  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The 
tongue  is  coated  with  a  viscid  fnr,  and  the  complexion  is  sallow, 
diogy,  or  bloated,  with  swelling  ondemeath  the  eyelids.  In  some 
ciacs  there  is  giddiness  or  lightness  of  the  head,  or  palpitation 
and  im^ular  action  of  the  heart  with  a  tendency  to  syncope. 
The  causes  of  P.  have  not  been  well  ascertained ;  but  it  most 
frequently  appears  under  the  long  use  of  a  poor  diet,  much 
sedentary  occupation,  mental  distress  and  anxiety. 

TrtatmaU, — Free  evacuation  should  be  first  effected,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  febrile  symptoms  disappear.    The  diet  should 
consist  of  boiled  rice  with  whey,  or  the  light  subacid  fruits,  as 
(Trapes,  oranges,   strawberries,   baked    apples,   and    the  like, 
Lninul  food  being  avoided.    Tamarind  water,  or  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  freely  used.    When  the  spots 
have  disappeared  and  haemorrhage  has  ceased,  light  soups  should 
be  given  and  tonics  administered.     During  the  haemorrhagic 
I  stage,  oil  of  turpentine,  administered  in  mc^erate  and  repeated 
I  doses,  has  been  recommended.     The  tincture  of  larch  bark  in 
!  fifteen  drop  doses  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  eight  or  ten 
drops  three  times  a  day,  afterwards  increasing  the  dose  according 
to  circumstances. 

Pur'pura,  a  genus  of  GasUropodous  Molluscs  belonging  to 
the  Whelk  family  Buecinida,  and  represented  by  the  Common 
Turple  MThelk  (/.  latilius)  of  the  British  coasts.  They  are  the 
snimals  which  supplied  the  famous  Tyrian  purple  dve.  The 
Purple  Whelk  of  the  British  coasts  has  a  whitish  shell  banded 
with  brown.  In  this  genus  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  of 
moderate  size  and  is  notched  in  fron^  while  the  inner  lip  of  the 
shcli-opening  is  flat. 

PuT^pure,  in  heraldry,  the  colour  purple,  represented  by 
diagonal  lines  drawn  from  the  sinister  to  the  dexter  side  of  the 
shield. 

Pu/purin,  one  of  the  chief  colouring  matters  of  Madder 
(q.  x.).  It  crystallises  in  red  needles  from  the  solution  in 
alcohol  of  the  red  precipitate  which  results  from  treating  with 
5ulpharic  add  fermentea  madder  previously  boiled  in  a  strong 
solution  of  alum. 

Purre'.    See  Dunlin. 

Parr'oah,  or  Per^nah  (properly  Panduah\  a  ruined  city  in 
the  district  of  Maldah,  Bengal,  British  India,  24  miles  N.£. 
f'om  GAr,  and  197  N.  from  Calcutta.  It  was  the  capital  of  an 
independent  Mahommedan  kingdom  of  Afjg^hans  in  Bengal,  in 
the  14th  c,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  temporarily 
transferred  from  the  neighbouring  metropolis  of  GCir.  The 
ruins  are  extensive,  and  have  never  been  thoroughly  explored, 
being  overgrown  with  jungle,  the  haunt  of  man-eating  tigers.  It 
b  now  only  inhabited  by  two  confraternities  of  faquirs,  who  are 
the  attraction  of  annual  pilgrimages.  There  are  ruins  of  many 
mi^Ques  and  palaces,  constructed  out  of  carved  stone  fragments 
of  Huidu  buildings  evidently  brought  from  Gur.  Among  these 
i%  the  Adinah  Musjid,  the  best  example  of  Pathan  architecture 
in  India.  See  Fergusson's  History  of  Indian  Architecture  (Lond. 
1876). 

Porae-Orab.  or  Bobber  Grab  {Birgus  latro\  a  species  of 

/>^ij/W<wj  crustaceans  belonging  to  the  section  v4ii^m«ra  (q.  v.), 

(If  that  represented  by  the  hermit-crabs.    In  the  genus  Birpts 

the  abdomen  is  of  firm  consistence,  and  has  two  rows  of  append- 

a^rs.    The  thorax  is  heart-shaped.     These  crabs  inhabit  the 

Indian  Ocean.     Thev  can  endure  removal  from  their  native 

waters  for  an  extended  period,  their  gill-structures  presenting 

v)me  analogies  to  those  of  the  land-crabs.     A  large  specimen  of 

-   the  P.-C.  may  attain  a  length  of  2  feet;  the  general  colour  is 

licht  brown.     The  P.-C.  is  noted  for  the  dexterous  manner  in 

j   «hich  it  opens  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut,  smashing  one  end  of 

I   the  nut,  and  then  extracting  the  substance  by  means  of  its  claws. 

Piu<s«r  (Gr.  fyrsat  'purse'),  the  title  formerly  of  the  officer 
in  the  Ro3ral  Navy  who  acted  as  treasurer  and  purveyer.  Since 
1S44  the  name  has  been  changed  to  Paymaster  (q.  v.). 

Pux^slane  {Portulaca)  is  the  type  genus  of  Portulacacea 

I   (q.  v.),  and  is  familiar  in  the  common  P.  (P.  oUracea)^  a  dwarf 

glabrous  annual  that  has  been  cultivated  from  very  early  times. 
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but  is  not  now  so  much  esteemed  as  formerly.  It  is  more  or 
less  naturalised  in  many  warm  parts  of  the  world ;  and  may  be 
seen  also  in  English  culinary  gardens.  The  properties  are  anti- 
scorbutic, the  young  shoots  and  succulent  leaves  being  used  in 
salads,  as  a  potherb,  and  for  pickling.  Sea  P.  is  the  common 
name  for  Otnonc,  and  water  P.  for  Pc//if  Portu/a, 

Pursu'er.    Sec  Plaintiff. 

Piu/suivant  (Fr.  '  follower  *),  in  heraldry,  an  officer  of  the 
third  or  lowest  degree  in  the  College  of  Arms.  It  was  originally 
an  order  of  probation,  from  which  were  taken  the  heralds  and 
kings-at-arms.  In  the  Heralds'  College  there  are  four  pursui- 
vants—^^^^  Croix  (of  St.  Geoi^e),  the  most  ancient;  B/tte 
Afant/e,  founded  by  Edward  III.  or  Henry  V. ;  Pougc  Dragon, 
called  after  the  'red  dragon,*  dexter  supporter  to  Henry  VII. 's 
shield ;  and  Portcullis^  named  after  a  badge  of  that  king.  The 
pursuivants  of  the  Herald's  College  of  Scotland  are  six,  viz., 
Dingufollt  Bute,  Carrick,  Omumd^  Kintyre^  and  Unicorn, 

Pua    See  Suppuration. 

Pu'sey,  Edward  Bouverie,  I>.D.,  a  nephew  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Radnor,  bom  in  1800^  passed  from  Eton  to  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first-class  in  classics  (1822), 
obtained  an  Oriel  fellowship,  and  was  appointed  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  with  a  Christ  Church  canonry  (1828).  Along 
with  Newman  he  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  religious 
movement  variously  known  as  Anglo-Catholicism,  Puseyism,  and 
Tractarianism  (a.  v.),  himself  wnting  Nos.  18,  66,  67,  and  69  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  (1833-41}.  A  university  sermon  on  the 
Eucharist  (1843)  led  to  P.'s  suspension  for  three  years,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  period  he  from  tne  same  pulpit  quietly  resi^med 
the  thread  of  his  suspended  ai]gument,  and  has  since  laboured 
unhindered  by  pen  and  word  of  mouth  for  the  restoration  in  the 
English  Church  of  its  '  primitive  purity.'  Among  P.'s  writings, 
besides  translations  from  St  Anselin,  Avrillon,  Scupoli,  &c., 
are  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  Vindicated  (1855) ;  History  of 
the  Councils  of  the  Church  (1857);  Nine  Sertnons  preached  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  1843-55  (1^59)  >  The  Minor  Prophets, 
with  a  Commentary  (6  parts,  1862-77) ;  Church  of  England  a 
Portion  of  Christ s  one  Holy  Catholic  Church:  an  Eirenicon 
(1865) ;  Lenten  Sermons  (1874) ;  and  Advice  on  Hearing  Confes- 
sion\\%l%\ 

PuBhldn,  Alexander  Sergeivitoh,  a  celebrated  Russian 
poet,  was  bom  at  Moscow,  May  26,  1799,  entered  the  '  Eton 
of  Russia,'  the  imperial  lyceum  newly  opened  at  Tsarsko 
Selo,  in  18 ii,  where  he  read  and  wrote  much  poetry;  in 
1 81 7  became  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  Arzamas  Club,  founded  by  BloudofT 
in  1815.  In  1820  the  publication  of  his  first  poem  of  any 
length,  Ruslan  and  Ludmiela,  provoked  a  literaiy  controversy 
much  like  that  which  Wordsworth's  Ballads  raised  in  Eng- 
land, and  called  from  Jukovsky  the  confession  that  he  was 
'outstripped.'  Some  bold  utterances  in  unpublished  poems 
led  (1820)  to  his  exile  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Bessarabia, 
and  afterwards  to  New  Russia,  during  which  he  wrote  The 
Caucasian  Prisoner  (1823),  The  Fountain  of  Bahhichiserai,  and 
The  Gipsies  (1824).  In  the  autumn  of  1824  he  was  suffered  to 
return  to  his  estate  of  Michaelovsky,  in  Pskov,  where  he  wrote, 
besides  a  number  of  lyrics,  the  first  half  of  Engine  Oneguin, 
Boris  Godunoff,  and  Count  Nouline,  From  1826  P.  was  free 
to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  In  that  year  he  completed 
Oneguin  at  Moscow,  and  produced  Poltava,  the  greatest  and 
most  finished  of  his  poems.  For  four  vears  after  his  marriage 
(1 83 1)  with  Nathalie  Nikolaevna  Gontcharofi^  he  lived  in  happi* 
ness.  A  number  of  anonymous  letters  in  which  his  wife's  name 
was  coupled  with  that  of  one  Dant^  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Heckero,  the  Dutch  Ambassador,  being  attributed  by  P.  to 
Heckem  and  Dantes,  led  to  a  duel  on  the  27th  January  1837, 
in  which  P.  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died  the  next  day. 
His  wife  and  children  were  provided  for  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  The  early  years  of  P.'s  literary  life  coincide  with  the 
energetic  epoch  in  the  history  of  modem  Russia,  when,  com- 
pelled to  exert  her  utmost  strength  aninst  a  powerful  enemy, 
she  first  learned  her  own  greatness.  'Hie  full  exponent  of  that 
period  of  tmnsition,  he  scorned  the  'affectations  of  dassicism,* 
the  '  weak  offspring  of  a  foreign  school,*  and  for  '  the  cuckoo 
notes  of  elegists  *  employed  a  language  of  truthful  simplicity. 
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There  is  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  6  vols.  (1859-60). 
See  Annenkoff,  Materials  for  the  Biography  of  P.^  and  /*.  in  the 
Rei^n  of  Alexander;  Gerdel,  Russian  Poets ;  and  Galachoff, 
History  of  Russian  Literature, 

Pushtu  {Pakkhtu)^  the  vernacular  name  of  the  language 
spoken  in  Afghanistan,  and  by  the  border  tribes  of  the  Dera  Jat 
within  the  Punjaub,  British  India.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be 
of  Semitic  origin,  and  thus  to  give  a  support  to  the  cherished 
theory  that  the  Afghans  represent  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  But 
the  labours  of  Dorn,  Raverty,  Trumpp,  Bellew,  &c.,  have  now 
established  that  it  belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family,  being 
most  closely  allied  to  the  Zend  or  Iranian  branch,  but  having 
borrowed  much  from  the  Sanskrit.  It  forms  a  regular  subject 
of  examination  for  British  officers  at  Lahore.  The  name  has 
been  plausibly  connected  with  the  Paktyes  of  Herodotus.  See 
Original  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  late  Viscount  Strang  ford  upon 
Philological  and  Kindred  Subjects  (Lond.  1 878).  For  a  list  of  P. 
proverbs,  &c.,  see  Bannu,  or  Our  Afghan  Frontier^  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
Thorburn,  C.S.  (Lond.  1876). 

Pus'tule,  Malig'nant.    See  Malignant  Pustule. 

Pus'tular  Disea'ses  include  those  cutaneous  diseases  which 
are  characterised  by  pustules ^  or  circumscribed  elevations  of  the 
cuticle  containing  pus.  A  certain  degree  of  inflammation  of  the 
derma,  greater  than  that  which  exists  m  the  eczematous  group  of 
diseases,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  pus,  producing  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  epidermis  to  a  limited  extent,  termed  a  pustule,  A 
true  pustule  contains  pus  from  the  first  moment  of  its  formation, 
and  in  this  respect  is  essentially  distinguished  from  a  vesicle. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  are  but  two  P.  D.,  viz..  Impetigo  and 
Ecthyma  (q.  v.),  but  the  term  is  frequently  loosely  applied  to 
various  diseases  which  are  at  first  papular  or  vesicular,  and  which 
afterwards  become  pustular. 

Putchuck'  is  the  Bengal  name  for  the  root  of  Aplotaxis 
Lappa — the  Costus  of  the  ancients — an  herb  belonging  to  Com- 
posita^  and  found  in  the  mountain-slopes  of  Cashmere.  It  is 
there  collected  in  large  quantity  for  export,  the  chief  demand 
being  for  China,  where  it  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac,  as  well  as 
for  incense. 

Puteaux,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  favourite 
residence  of  Parisians,  it  has  also  thriving  industries.  Pop. 
(1872)  9491.     Baron  Rothschild's  model  farm  is  in  the  vicinity. 

Putlogs,  in  architecture,  short  pieces  of  timber  used  to  sup- 
port the  scaffold  boards.  They  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall,  with  one  end  resting  on  the  ledges  of  the  scaffold,  the  other 
in  'putlog-holes'  (LaU  columbaria)  left  for  them  in  the  wall. 

Put'ney,  a  town  of  England,  in  Surrey,  5  J  miles  W.S.W.  of 
the  Waterloo  terminus,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  is 
here  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge  805  feet  long.  It  has  two 
churches,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  John's  (1859),  almshouses,  a  con- 
vent, Jesuits*  College,  &c.,  and  numerous  villas  have  risen  up 
round  the  Heath.  Thomas  Cromwell  and  Gibbon  were  natives 
of  P.,  which  is  now  a  great  boating  place,  being  ihe  point  from 
which  the  university  boat-race  starts.     Pop.  (1871)  9439. 

Putrefac'tion  (Lat.  /«/w,  'rotten,'  and  /^tiV,  *I  make') 
is  the  term  used  to  denote  certain  chemical  changes  which 
spontaneously  take  place  in  dead  animal  matter,  during  which 
offensive  eases  are  evolved.  Immediately  life  ceases  a  general 
metamorphosis  and  decomposition  of  the  highly  complex  ele- 
ments of  organic  bodies  takes  place,  and  they  are  successively 
reduced  to  definite  and  simple  compounds.  The  presence  of 
warmth,  moisture,  and  air  is  requisite  for  complete  decompo- 
sition, and  the  change  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  absence 
of  such  conditions.  In  the  dry,  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  bodies 
of  dead  animals  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  in  the 
frozen  snows  of  Siberia  antediluvian  elephants  have  been  dis- 
covered in  an  edible  condition.  P.  proceeds  with  great  rapidity 
under  water  at  50*  F.,  and  in  the  air  at  77"  F.,  and  much  more 
rapidly  in  animal  than  in  vegetable  matters.  The  P.  of  dead 
bodies  takes  place  with  variable  rapidity,  but  it  does  not  com- 
mence until  after  the  cessation  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  generally 
about  the  third  day,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  have  advanced 
rapidly  within  sixteen  hours  after  death.  The  process  of  P.  is 
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in  principle  identical  with  fermentation,  but  in  detail  it  is  slightly 
different.     According  to  the  investigations  of  Schroder,  Pasieur, 
Tyndall,  and  Lister,  the  process  of  decomposition  depends  upon 
the  spores  of  some  organism  gaining  access  to  the  sul^tance,  and 
P.  can  be  arrested  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  by  destroying 
such  organisms  in  the  substance,  and  preventing  by  a  variety  of 
means  their  ingress.     The  gases  evolved  during  P.  arc  injurious 
to  health.     There  are  many  instances  in  which  gravediggere 
have  been  attacked  by  serious  symptoms  after  exhuming  a  body, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  putrid  emanations  have  occasionally 
caused  death.    Putrid  substances,  when  confined  in  small  places, 
such  as  dissecting-rooms,  cesspools,  &c  ,  are  extremely  danger-  1 
ous,  and  putrid  vapours,  though  dissolved  in  water,  arc  none  the  I 
less  hurtful.     When  putrid  emanations  are  introduced  into  the 
circulatory  system,  fatal  effects  immediately  follow.    The  blood 
becomes  very  thin,  owing  to  diminution  of  fibrine  and  increase 
of  free  alkali.     The  products  of  P.  produce  disease,  suigfttms, 
but  evidence  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  belief  that  putrefying 
organic  matter  is  capable  of  originating  epidemics. 

Pu'trid  Fever.     See  Jail  Fever  and  Typhus  Fever. 

Putteeala  {Pdtidlia),  the  capital  of  the  native  State  of  the 
same  name,  in  N.W.  India,   in  political  connection  with  the 
Punjaub  Government,  on  a  hill  stream  called  the  Kusilla,  33 
miles    S.W.    of   Umballa,    and  1023  N.W.  of  Calcutta.     It 
is  a  walled  town,  well  built  of  brick,  and  clean.    The  Rajah's 
palace  is  in  the  citadel. — The  State  o(V.,  which  is  much  scattered, 
mostly  lies  between  Ferozpur  and  Umballa,  and  on  the  hills 
around  Simla;   area,  5412  sq.  miles;   pop.   about  1,586,000; 
revenue,  ;^440, 000 ;  army,  8000  men,  together  with  a  contingent 
of  100  men  furnished  to  the  British  for  general  service.    Ko 
tribute  is  paid,  but  a  nuzzarana  or  relief  is  due  on  the  succession 
of  collateral  heirs.      P.  forms  the  most  important  of  the  Cis- 
Sutlej  States  founded  by  the  Sikhs  In  Sirhind  during  the  last 
century.  It  has  always  been  faithful  to  the  British,  from  whom  it 
has  received  large  accretions  of  territory.    In  1830,  the  sanitarium 
of  Simla,  with  the  adjoining  hill  territory,  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  exchange  for  3  villages  in  the  plains.    During  the 
Mutiny  of  1857  the  Rajah  kept  open  the  communication  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  land 
yielding  ;^20,cxx)  per  annum.    The  late  Rajah,  who  died  in  the 
summer  of  1876,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  shortly  after  having 
entertained  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  an  enlightened  ruler.    He 
had  introduced  the  British  system  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure. 
He  presented  ;f  7000  to  the  University  College  at  Lanorc ;  and 
in  1 073,  offered  ;f  io,cxx)  on  the  occasion  of  the  report  of  famine 
in  Bengal    He  was  also  well  known  as  a  connoisseur  of  precious 
stones.     In  1875,  Lord  Northbrook  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a  college  at  P.  town.     See  The  Raja/is  of  the  Punjeutb^  by  Lepcl  I 
Griffin,  B.C.S.  (Lahore,  1870). 

Putt'enham,  George,  bom  about  1530,  educated  at  Oxforl, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  court  of  Edward  VI.  by  compoNing 
an  eclogue  entitled  Elpine^  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  on 
his  return  became  a  gentleman-pensioner  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  P- 
mentions  a  dozen  of  his  own  works  ;  but  only  two  of  these  have 
reached  us.  Partheniades^  a  set  of  twenty  little  adulatory  pjece> 
was  offered  to  the  Queen  as  a  birthday  gift  in  1579.  The  other 
work  extant  is  its  author's  best — The  Art  of  English  Poesi\  m 
Three  Books;  the  first  of  Poets  and  Poesie,  the  second  0/ Proportieny 
the  third  of  Ornamente,  This  book  was  published  anonymou4y 
in  1589,  but  as  early  as  1 605  was  attributed  to  P.  It  is  full  of 
curious  matter,  and  is  of  peculiar  interest  for  its  disquisition  en 
shaped  figures,  as  the  lozenge,  or  rombus  ;  the  fuzie  spindle,  or 
romboides ;  the  triangle,  or  tricquet ;  the  square,  the  pilaster, 
the  taper, 'or  piramis,  rondel,  ^g'^^  &c.  P.  says  an  Eastern 
traveller  informed  him  that  the  fashion  of  writing  verses  in  t;ie>c 
forms  was  brought  from  the  courts  of  China  and  Tariary.  The 
Partfuniades  and  Art  of  Poesie  were  reprinted,  with  notice  of  the 
author,  by  Hazlewood  in  181 1.  The  Art  also  forms  one  of 
Arber*s  excellent  reprints  (1869). 

Putt'y,  used  by  glaziers,  is  a  plastic  mixture  of  fine  <^rv 
whiting  and  linseed  oil  For  special  purposes,  as  where  the  lap 
or  hold  is  very  narrow,  a  small  quantity  of  white-lead  is  aijdei. 
The  ingredients  are  well  kneaded,  and  after  lying  for  some  hotir» 
the  mass  is  worked  up  in  small  pieces  till  perfectly  smooth. 
Ochre,  lampblack,  or  other  pigment,  is  employed  to  colour  iu 
P.  may  be  softened  by  spreading  over  its  surface  a  thin  compo* 
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sidon  of  pearl-ash  and  slaked  lime.    Plasterer's  P.  is  thoroughly 
slaked  fine  white  lime  formed  into  a  paste  with  water. 

Patfy  Pow'der  is  an  oxide  of  tin,  and  is  much  nsed  in 
polishing  hard  substance^  particularly  glass  for  optical  purposes. 
It  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  metidlic  tin  in  diluted  nitro- 
bydrochlpric  add,  aild  precipitating  the  oxide  with  diluted 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  then  thoroughly  dried,  exposed 
to  a  white  heat  in  a  crucible,  and  ground  for  use.  Commercial 
P.  P.  is  usually  a  mixture  of  oxidised  tin  and  lead  in  equal 
parts. 

Fay  (Catalonian  pttig^  probably  from  the  Celtic  puecK)^  a 
name  given  in  Auvergne  and  the  Cevennes  to  the  conical  vol- 
canic mountains  so  common  in  these  districts. 

Pay,  lie,  or  Le-Puy-en-Velay,  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Haute-Loire  in  France,  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Lyons, 
at  the  conBuence  of  the  Borne  and  Dolaison  with  the  Loire,  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  France.  It  is 
the  scat  of  a  bishop,  and  its  cathedral,  a  building  of  the  loth  or 
tith  c,  contains  a  famous  miracle-working  image  of  the  Virgin. 
The  present  image  is  modem,  the  ancient  one,  said  to  have  twen 
an  Isis  figure  brought  from  Egypt  in  the  8th  c,  having  been  burned 
at  the  Revolution.  Near  the  town  is  the  Rocher  de  S/,  Michd^  a 
natural  basalt  obelisk  265  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  chapel 
of  the  loth  a  On  the  basaltic  mass  of  the  Rocher  de  ComeilU 
stands  a  colossal  statue  oiNStre  Dame  de  France^  cast  from  cannon 
taken  at  Sebastopol.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  great  lace  manu  • 
facture,  employing  70,000  people  in  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  producing  over  10,000,000  francs'  worth  of  lace  in  the  year. 
Pop.  (1872)  19,233. 

Pay  de  Ddme,  the  most  central  department  in  France, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Allier,  on  the  W.  by  Creuze  and  Corr^ze, 
on  the  S.  by  Cantal  and  Haute  Loire,  and  on  the  £.  by  Loire. 
Area  3 108  sq.  miles;  f)op.  (1876)  570,207.  The  Allier,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Loire  with  its  own  tributary  the  Dor^,  flows 
through  it  northward.  In  the  W.  is  the  great  volcanic  chain 
of  the  Auvergne  mountains,  with  the  peak  of  P.-de-D.  4790  feet 
high,  and  the  even  higher  peaks  of  the  Mont-Dore  groups.  There 
are  many  warm  springs  in  the  mountains,  which  are  rich  in  iron, 
coal,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  good  building-stones.  Only 
about  a  fourth  of  P.-de-D.  is  cultivated  land,  rye  being  the 
principal  product.  Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  is  much  prac- 
tised, and  the  principal  industries  are  mining  and  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  oil    The  chief  town  is  Clermont- Ferxand. 

Puzzaola'na.    See  Pozzuolana. 


(Gr.  Pyon^  *  pus,*  and  hama^  *  blood ')  is  usually 
defined  as'  an  affection  of  the  mass  of  the  blood,  characterised 
by  a  peculiar  form  of  fever,  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Ihe  cause  of  P.  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  putrefying  matter, 
and  It  is  possible  that  some  molecular  change  in  the  blood  itself 
may  cause  spontaneous  P.  There  are  two  forms  or  modifica- 
tions of  P.  described — (i)  the  systemic  affection,  termed  septu 
c<rmna ;  and  (2)  the  true  P.,  characterised  by  local  changes  or 
*  secondary  deposits.'  Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed 
regarding  the  essence  of  P.,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  it  consists  In  the  imbibition,  by  the  blood,  of  matters  in  a 
stAte  of  putrefaction,  which  act  as  a  ferment  on  the  blood,  and 
cause  it  to  stagnate  in  the  capillaries,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
secoodary  deposits. 

P.  is  distinguished  from  traumatic  fever  in  that  the  temperature 
maintains  itself  above  the  normal,  and  is  exacerbated  from  time 
to  time  when  the  rigors  take  place,  falling  again  as  the  sweating 
goes  on.  In  more  advanced  stages,  the  disease  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  occurrence  of  visible  deposits  or  internal  inflamma- 
tion. In  P.,  the  prognosis  is,  as  a  general  rule,  bad ;  but  cases 
of  recovery  do  take  place,  more  especially  in  spontaneous  P. 
The  treatment  of  P.  resolves  itself  into  prophyhucis.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  support  the  patient's  strength,  and  treat  the 
symptoms  as  they  occur. 

Pyenogo^nom,  a  genus  of  lower  Arachnidans^  belonging  to 
the  order  Podosomata,  P,  Uttorale  is  a  fsimiliar  species  found 
amoncst  seaweed.  The  legs  number  four  pairs,  and  the  abdo- 
mco  IS  narrow  and  linear  in  form.    The  legs  contain  prolonga- 


tions of  the  viscera,  and  the  mouth  is  formed  on  the  suctorial 
type.  No  distinct  breathing  organs  are  developed,  but  the  heart 
is  present.  The  legs  are  provided  with  hooks  adapted  for 
enabling  these  animala  to  adhere  to  the  seaweed  amidst  which 
they  live. 

Pyg^mies  (Gr.  fygme^  a  measure  of  length,  13]^  inches,  being 
the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles),  a  diminutive  race, 
the  Lilliputians  of  the  ancients,  placed  by  Homer  on  the  shores 
of  Oceanus,  by  Ctesias  and  Pliny  in  India,  and  by  Aristotle  in 
Ethiopia.  Their  vain  attack  on  Hercules,  and  ceaseless  war- 
fare with  the  cranes,  formed  the  theme  of  countless  stories.  See 
Giants  and  Dwarfs. 

Pym,  Johzi,  bom  at  Brymore,  Somersetshire,  in  1584,  of  a 
good  family  dating  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  was  a  gentleman- 
commoner  at  Broadgate  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
(1599- 1602),  and  there  by  his  fine  accomplishments  earned  from 
the  poet  Fitz-Geoffry  the  title  of  *  PhaH  delicia:  He  quitted 
Oxford  without  a  degree,  and  entering  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  whom  he 
probably  owed  his  post  in  the  Exchequer.  In  the  'Addled 
Parliament'  (1614)  he  sat  for  Calne  along  with  Eliot  and  Went- 
worth,  like  whom  he  joined  the  Country  party ;  and  again, 
after  six  short  years  of  married  life,  in  that  of  1 621,  when  he 
seconded  Coke's  motion  to  remonstrate  with  his  majesty  on  the 
prevailing  discontents.  With  eleven  other  members,  he  also 
carried  to  Newmarket  the  Commons'  demands  for  a  war  with 
Spain  and  a  Protestant  match.  '  Bring  stools  for  the  Ambas- 
sadors,' cried  James  ironically,  as  the  deputies  entered  his 
presence ;  and  the  session  of  1621  closed  with  P.'s  imprison- 
ment He  was  foremost,  however,  in  promoting  the  impeach- 
ment of  Buckingham  (1626),  and  in  the  Parliament  ot  1628 
stood  second  only  to  Eliot,  whom  in  the  debate  on  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  he  supported  with  the  eloquence  of  a  Bacon 
and  the  irony  of  a  Mirabeau,  but  whom  he  opposed  in  the 
matter  of  Rolle,  rightly  preferring  the  kingdom's  liberties  to  a 
member's  privilege.  In  the  Short  Parliament  (1640),  'when 
men,'  says  Clarendon,  '  gazed  on  each  other,  looking  who 
should  begin  (much  the  greater  part  having  never  sat  before), 
P.  brake  the  ice'  by  a  two  hours'  exhortation  'to  see  how 
much  work  they  had  to  do  to  satisfy  their  country.'  And 
lastly,  in  that  Long  Parliament,  on  whose  eve  he  had  ridden 
through  Finland's  length,  rousing  the  voters  to  their  duty,  he 
moved  the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  his  old  ally  of  twelve  years 
back,  whom  on  their  rupture  P.  had  promised  never  to  leave 
while  his  head  was  on  his  shoulders.  His  promise  kept,  and 
supplemented  by  the  fall  of  Laud,  he  set  himself  to  '  sweep  the 
house  from  floor  to  roof,'  by  reforms  which,  ending  in  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  led  to  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  five  members, 
and  thence  to  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  Placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  P.  turned  hb  knowledge  of  finance  ta 

food  account,  held  bravely  out  when  Essex  seemed  faltering  and 
lampden  had  fallen  on  Chalgrove  field,  was  arranging  terms 
with  Scotland,  and  had  just  accepted  the  lieutenancy  o?  ordnance, 
when  on  December  8,  1645,  he  died  at  Derby  House.  'King 
Pym '  was  buried  royally  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whence  at  the 
Restoration  his  bodv  was  cast  out  into  a  nit  in  St.  Margaret's 
churchyard,  with  Blake  and  Dorislaus  ana  Cromwell's  mother. 
Clarendon  speiJcs  of  him  as '  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  most 
able  to  do  hurt,  that  have  lived  at  any  time  i '  and  Mr.  Gardiner 
says  :  '  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  course  of  English 
history  another  man  so  fitted  to  his  special  task.  A  Conservative 
by  nature,  and  instinctively  opposed  to  the  reception  of  new  and 
unaccustomed  ideas,  he  was  the  very  man  to  head  a  revolutionary 
movement  of  which  the  object  was  to  preserve  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  of  the  existing  system  in  Church  and  State.  To  that  task 
he  brought  untiring  energy,  great  capacity  for  business,  and 
knowledge  of  finance,  combined  with  a  delicate  tact  which 
enabled  him  to  guide  a  large  and  fluctuating  body  of  men.'  See 
J.  Forster's  Emineftt  British  Statesmen  (vol.  iii.  Loud.  1837), 
Goldwin  Smith's  nree  English  Statesmen  (Lond.  1867),  and 
S.  R.  Gardiner's  Puritan  Revolution  (Lond.  1876). 
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Pjrne,  Madame  Louiaa  Bodda,  an  English  soprano,  was 
bom  in  1832,  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  opera  in  1849. 
She  was  joint-lessee  along  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Covent  Garden 
from  1858  till  1862,  and  also  the  prima  donna  of  the  English 
Opera  Company  there.    Wallace's  Lurline  and  Benedict's  Lilj^ 
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of  Killamey  were  produced  under  her  auspices.  She  has  since 
sung  at  concerts,  and  made  operatic  tours  in  the  provinces.  She 
is  married  to  Mr.  Frank  Bodda, 

Pyracan'tha.     See  CRATiEGUS. 

Pyr'amid,  in  geometry,  is  a  solid  figure  formed  by  drawing 
right  lines  from  every  point  in  the  periphery  of  a  plane  polygon 
to  any  point  outside  its  plane.  Every  side  is  therefore  a  triangle, 
having  its  vertex  at  the  apex  of  the  P.  ;  and  the  number  of  sides 
will  equal  the  number  of  sides  of  the'  polygon  which  forms  the 
base.  According  to  the  form  of  the  base  different  forms  of  P. 
correspond,  which  are  distinguished  by  name.  Thus  we  have 
the  triangular  P.,  the  square  P.,  the  hexagonal  P.,  etc.  The 
triangular  P.  is  ordinarily  called  the  tetrahedron.  The  cone  is 
the  limiting  form  of  P.,  as  the  sides  are  increased  indefinitely 
in  number,  and  diminished  indefinitely  in  magnitude.  The 
volume  of  a  P.  is  one-third  the  volume  of  the  prism  which 
stands  upon  the  same  base  and  is  of  the  same  altitude  ;  hence 
pyramids  upon  equal  bases  and  of  the  same  altitude  are  equal. 
The  word  is  undoubtedly  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  its  derivaiion 
is  very  obscure.  De  Sacy  regards  it  as  denoting  an  edifice  set 
apart  for  some  religious  purpose  ;  and  it  is  agreed  almost  uni- 
versally that  the  remarkable  structures  known  as  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  were  originally  sacred  edifices.  By  extension  the  word 
has  come  to  mean  any  object  bearing  a  resemblance  to  these 
architectural  works  of  antiquity. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt  number  in  all  about  seventy ;  but  of 
these  only  three  deserve  particular  notice  on  account  of  their 
magnitude.  These,  with  six  smaller  ones,  constitute  the  group 
known  as  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  lo  miles  W.  of  Cairo.  The 
Great  P.  was  the  sepulchre  of  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  and  is 
also  called  the  Cheops  or  Khu-fu  P.  It  is  449  feet  high,  and 
its  square  base,  each  side  of  which  is  746  feet  long,  rests  upon 
Nummulitic  limestone,  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Nile.  Its  original  height  was  4S0  feet,  but  it  has  been  much 
spoiled  by  the  removal  of  the  external  stones  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  sides,  which  look  directly  to  the  cardinal  points, 
are  inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  an  ant;le  of  52^  and  the  summit, 
from  which  a  splendid  view  is  obtained,  is  now  a  flat,  square 
space,  with  a  side  of  nearly  35  feet.  There  are  three  chambers, 
reached  by  galleries  which  branch  from  a  main  gallery  opening 
at  the  middle  of  the  N.  side.  The  largest  and  highest  chamber 
is  34  feet  long,  17  broad,  and  19  high.  It  is  300  feet  below  the 
apex,  and  contains  a  sarcophagus  of  red  granite.  The  lowest 
chamber  is  below  the  base  of  the  P.,  and  the  main  duct  leading 
to  it  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  an  angle  of  26°  18'.  This 
inclination  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  served  to 
mark  the  meridian  passage  of  some  brij^'ht  polar  star.  About 
40Cto  years  ago,  a  person  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery 
would  observe  the  meridian  passage  of  7  Draconis.  This  fixes 
the  date  of  the  Great  P.  at  2123  B.C.  According  to  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  however,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients^ 
there  is  no  sufficient  historical  reason  for  placing  any  of  the 
pyramids  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  1012  B.C.  The  second  P.,  that  of  Chephren  or  Schafra, 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Great  P.,  and  stands  on  higher  ground. 
It  has  two  openings,  one  on  the  N.  and  one  on  the  S.  side,  and 
bears  evidences  of  having  h^tn  increased  in  size  at  different  times 
after  its  first  erection.  The  third  P.,  that  of  Mykerinos  or 
Menkera,  is  less  than  half  as  high  as  the  first  two,  but  in  beauty 
of  execution  it  surpasses  those.  The  royal  mummy  found  in  it 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Near  this  P.  are  three  smaller 
ones,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  tombs  of  relatives  of  the 
king.  At  Abu-Sir,  Sakkarah,  Dashur,  El-Metanieh,  &c.,  are 
other  interesting  P.-groups.  They  are  much  smaller  stnictures 
than  those  of  Gizeh,  but  contain  many  valuable  inscriptions  in 
hieroglyphics.  Pyramids  are  not  confined  to  the  Old  World, 
but  arc  found  in  Mexico.  That  of  Cholula  has  a  larger  ba<e 
than  the  Great  P.  of  Chcopf?,  but  it  is  truncated,  and  not  nearly 
so  high.  Its  four  sides  face  the  cardinal  points,  and  on  its 
summit  stood  the  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air.  At 
Teotihuacan  are  two  large  pyramids  dedicated  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  a  number  of  small  ones  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  stars.  The  labour  necessary  to  erect  these  immense 
structures  must  have  been  prodii^ious,  seeing  that  machinery  was 
unknown.  The  huge  stones  were  probably  raised  to  the  proper 
height  by  being  drawn  up  long  inclined  planes  upon  rollers. 
Sec  Bun  sen's  E^'pt's  Place  in  Universal  Ilistorv,  Gliddon's 
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Ancient  Egypt ^  Piazzi  Smyth's  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great 
P.,  Bonwick's  P,  facts  and  fancies^  and  Prescotl's  Conquest 
of  Mexico. 

Pyr'amus  and  Thislse  were  two  lovers  in  Babylon,  whose 
story  has  been  told  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  They  found 
means  of  escaping  the  jealousy  of  parents  by  conversing  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall  which  separated  their  houses,  and  agreed  to 
meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus.  Thisbe  arrived  there  fi^t,  an<1, 
terrified  by  the  sight  of  a  lioness  rending  an  ox  in  pieces,  fled  to 
a  cave,  casting  aside  her  mantle.  The  lioness  soiled  the  mantle 
with  blood,  and  Pyramus,  approaching,  imagined  that  Thisbe 
had  been  devoured,  upon  which  he  fell  on  his  sword.  Thisbe, 
emerging  from  the  cave,  found  her  dead  lover,  and  killed  herself 
with  the  same  sword.  This  scene  was  enacted  beneath  a 
mulberry  tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  before  white,  has  ever  since 
been  of  the  colour  of  blood. 

Pyr'enees  (Span.  Piritteosy  from  Basque,  pyrge^  *fire'),  the 
mountain-system  which  separates  France  and  Spain,  extending 
from  Cape  Creuz  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  length  of  267  miles  and  a  breadth  of  13 
to  69  miles,  and  covering  an  estimated  area  of  12,756  sq.  miles. 
The  system  is  made  up  of  two  great  parts,  both  of  which  have 
the  same  general  direction,  but  do  not  form  a  continuous  line. 
The  P.  are  divided  into  three  regions,  East,  West,  and  Middle 
P.— (i)  Tiie  East  P.,  130  miles  in  length,  begin  near  Cape  Creuz 
and  continue  in  an  unbroken  wall  of  granite  to  the  source  of  the 
Tech,  rising  in  Monte  Castabon  to  8085  feet,  and  N.  of  the 
main  ridge,  in  the  Aspres  ridge  in  Monte  Canigou  to  9140  feet. 
Further  W.   are  Pic  de  Carlitte  (9583  feet),  Pic  dc  Pedroux 
(9290  feet),  Pic  de  Serrere  (9551  feet).  Pic  Siguer  (9528  feet), 
Pic  de  Montcalm  (10,105)  ^'^^V).  and  Pic  de  Mont  Ronch  (9402 
feet).     Between  two  of  the  spurs  is  the  valley  of  Andorra  (q.  v.). 
(2)  The  Middle  P.,  69  miles  in  length,  extend  in  two  parallel 
chains,  of  which  the  northern  rises  in  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre  to 
9440  feet,  and  in  Pic  d'Arbizon  to  9290  feet.     In  the  southern 
chain  the  chief  peaks  are  Puig  d'Anethou  (Maladelta,  10,84s 
feet);  Pico  Batoua  (9961  feet);  Vignemale  or  Villamana (10,798 
feet);  the  three-crested  Monte  Perdido  (ii,oox  feet),  which,  with 
Marbore  (10,673  feet)  and  Cylindro  (10,917  feet),  forms  the  three 
sorores  or  sorellaSy  the  central  mass  proper  of  the  P.,  and  the  Pico 
Taillou  ( 10,323  feet).     W.  of  Vignemale,  the  general  height  sinks 
to  5250  feet,  but  rises  in  Pic  dii  Midi  d'Ossau  to  9467  feet,  and 
in  I'esia  Colorado  to  9477  feet.     (3)  The  West  P.  extends  64 
miles  in  a  single  chain  descending  to  the  W.  from  Puerto  de 
Gabadaille  to  St.  Jean  de  Liiz,  with  a  height  varying  from  5250 
to  2130  feet.    The  highest  point  is  Pic  d'Anie  (8218  feet),  and  the 
ranrje  terminates  in  the  splendid  granite  cone  of  Mont  Atchuria 
(2485  feet).     The  chief  valleys  of  the  P.  are  transverse.    The 
head  is  termed  a  col  or  port.    The  principal  are  the  valley  of 
Aran,  from  which  the  Garonne  flows  to  the  N.  through  a  cleft ; 
the  valley  of  the  Fluvia,  27  miles  long,  containing  near  Olot  and 
Castelfollit  lava  streams  and  14  volcanic  cones  with  craters; 
the  valleys  of  the  Bidassoa  and  Baztan  (*  garden ').     There  are 
many  narrow  clefts  without  vale-bottoms,  which  communicate 
through  rocky  passages  called  labats.     They  usually  begin  on 
the  height  in  circular  basins,  sometimes  of  considerable  size  and 
depth,  which  form  lakes  often  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  frozen 
cii;ht  to  nine  months  of  the  year.     Among  these  valleys  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Orla  de  Gavamie  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Peniido, 
from  which  flows  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the  Val  de  Ter,  Yal  de  Llol)- 
regat,  Val  de  Segre,  92  miles  long,  Val  de  Andorra,  and  Val 
de  Tena.     The  passes  across  the  P.  are  nearly  loo  in  number, 
but  of  these  only  7  are  practicable  for  waggons  and  28  for  mules. 
The  chief  are  those  of  Col  de  Pertus,  over  which  runs  the  road 
from  Perpignan  to  Barcelona,  and  by  which  Hannibal  and  Julius 
Cxsar  crossed ;  Port  de  Canfranc ;   and  Port   de    Salo,  over 
which  runs   the  road  from  Toulouse  to  Lerida.     Some  of  tie 
highest  are  those  of  Viella  (8225  feet),  through  the  Maladelta, 
the  Port  d'Oo  ^9856  feet),  and  the  Breche-de- Roland  (9200  feet). 
Metamorphic  rocks  compose  the  great  mass  of  the  P.,  wiih  red 
sandstone  and  Alpine  limestone,  and  primitive  rocks,  chictly 
granite  and  gneiss.     Towards  the  middle  of  the  range  niicaccuus 
schist  is  found.     Iron-ore  is  abundant,  and  copper,  lead,  ard 
silver  have  been  found.     Excellent  marble  is  obtained.     The 
region  of  perpetual  snow,  which  begins  on  the  N.  side  at  S054 
feet,  and  on  the  S.  at  9098,  contains  no  great  ice-fields  and  tcw 
glaciers.    The  limit  of  trees  in  the  Port  de  Canfranc  u  4593  icct, 
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near  Panlicosa  5906  feet,  and  in  the  E.  P.  7349  feet.  To  the  S. 
it  becomes  higher.  On  the  northern  declivities  middle  European 
regetation  is  found.  On  the  S.  side,  considerably  above  the 
hmit  of  trees,  are  found  the  box,  and  higher  the  Finns  pyrenaica 
and  ahies;  in  the  W.  the  Pinus  sylvestris^  Querais  ilex,  and 
Tojja*     But  in  general  the  vegetation  is  not  rich. 

FyT^^efl-Basaes,  a  department  occupying  the  S.W.  comer 
of  France,  and  of  which  the  S.  consists  of  the  western  Pyrenees 
and  their  spurs.  In  the  N.  are  fertile  undulating  plains.  The 
department  is  watered  by  the  Adour,  which  in  the  latter  part 
of  its  course  forms  the  boundary  between  P.-B.  and  Landen, 
and  to  which  flow  from  the  Pyrenees  the  Nive,  Bidouze, 
Gave  de  Pau,  and  the  Gave  d'Oloron,  formed  by  the  Gave 
d'Ossan  and  Gave  d*Aspe.  The  Pyrenees  have  here  no  longer 
snow-clad  peaks,  but  rather  wooded  summits,  separated  by 
richly-cultivated  valleys.  Along  the  Gave  de  Pau  is  fine 
arable  land.  The  chief  productions  are  wines,  flax,  hemp,  maize, 
and  xye.  In  the  highlands,  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses 
IS  the  principal  employment  The  chief  industries  are  weav- 
ing, tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  glass,  and  ironwares, 
while  there  is  considerable  export  of  wood,  turpentine,  tar, 
iron,  wine,  brandy,  wool,  hams,  pigs,  and  horses,  chiefly 
through  Bayonne  and  St  Jean  de  Liiz.  The  chief  minerals 
found  are  coal,  peat,  lignite,  anthracite,  rock-salt,  marble,  sand- 
stone, and  slate.  There  are  many  mineral  wells,  of  which  the 
most  frequented  are  those  of  Cambo,  Salies,  and  Biarritz. 
Area,  2943  sq.  miles.     Pop.  (1876)  431,525. 

P3rr^^es-Haute8,  a  department  of  France  E.  of  the 
Pyrenees- Basses,  containing  within  it  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
Pyrenees  range.  In  the  N.  the  surface  is  level  and  fertile,  but 
in  the  S.  it  consists  of  steep  mountains,  with  jagged,  glacier- 
covered  summits,  separated  by  valleys  covered  with  alternate 
meadow  and  wood.  Many  ^ai«r,  or  mountain  streams,  with  cas- 
cades flow  into  the  Adour  and  Garonne.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  Gave  de  Pau,  in  its  upper  course  flowing  into  the  Adour, 
and  the  Neste,  Gers,  and  Baise,  which  join  the  Garonne.  The 
climate  is  mild,  though  sudden  and  destructive  storms  are  fre- 
quent in  the  highlands.  The  chief  crops  are  the  ordinal^  cereals 
and  leguminous  plants,  besides  flax  and  fruits — includmg  mul- 
licrrie*,  figs,  and  grapes.  Cattle,  horses,  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry, 
I  especially  geese,  are  reared.  There  are  some  manufactures 
I  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  cutleiy,  nails,  hides ;  and 
the  chief  minerals  found  are  iron,  cop|>er,  zinc,  lead,  manganese, 
nickel,  col»ilt  marble,  slate,  and  granite.  The  principal  mineral 
wells  are  those  of  Bareges  Cauterets,  Saint- Sauveur,  and  the 
sulphur  wells  of  Viscos.     Area,  1749  sq.  miles.     Pop.  (1876) 

238.037. 

Pyrte^s  Orientalea,  a  frontier  department  of  France, 
having  £.  the  Mediterranean  and  S.  the  Pyrenees.  A  marshv 
and  unhealthy  plain  extends  along  the  coast,  which  has  a  length 
of  45  miles,  and  the  interior  is  traversed  by  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tainii,  one  running  from  W.  to  E.,  dividing  the  Tet  from  the  Gly, 
and  the  other  starting  from  Mount  Canigou  and  running 
S.  and  E.,  separating  the  Tech  and  Tet  basins.  The  Segrc, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ebro,  drains  the  S.W.  The  climate  is  excel- 
lent and  the  soil  generally  rich  and  fertile.  Mulberries,  pome- 
irranates,  olives,  and  oranges,  growing  on  the  hill-slopes, 
indicate  the  Mediterranean  vegetation.  Much  Roussillon 
wine  is  produced,  two-fifths  of  which  is  exported,  the  most 
esteemed  kinds  being  those  of  Rivesaltes,  CoUioure,  Salces,  and 
Saint-Nasaire.  Numbers  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  are  ex- 
ported, and  considerable  quantities  of  fish,  with  which  the  coast- 
sea  aboimds.  There  is  little  mineral  wealth,  but  mineral  springs 
are  frequent,  the  chief  being  at  Am^he-les-Bains,  Vemet,  Graus, 
d'OUet,  Vinca,  and  Moligt    Area,  1592  sq.  miles.    Pop.  (1876) 

197.940- 

Ftrri'tes,  in  mineralogy  the  name  given  to  a  group  of  metallic 
sulphides  or  arsenides,  of  which  iron  P.  is  the  most  important. 
It  »  a  brittle,  bronze-coloured  ore,  crystallising  in  cubes  or  related 
forms,  but  occurring  also  massive.  It  is  of  great  industrial  im- 
portance as  the  source  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
of  commerce.  See  Iron.  The  name  P.  is  derived  from  the 
Gr./«r,  'fire,*  since  the  ordinary  or  iron  P.  strikes  fire  with 
»teeL  iVhUe  iron  P.  and  magnetic  P.  are  recognised  varieties. 
Arsmkal  iron  P.  contains  the  arsenide  as  well  as  the  sulphide. 
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It  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  is  silver-white  in  colour,  and 
also  brittle.  It  is  known  as  mispickel,  and  is  ordinarily  found 
associated  with  ores  of  silver,  lead,  iron,  or  copper.  Auriferous 
P.  contains  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  Copper  P.  is  a  brassy- 
yellow,  iridescent  mineral,  crystallising  in  tetrahedra  and  octo- 
hedra.  It  vields  easily  to  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  does  not 
strike  fire  like  iron  P.,  with  which  it  is  usually  associated.  In 
composition  it  is  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron.  It 
is  extensively  worked  for  copper  in  Sweden,  Cornwall,  the 
Hartz,  and  other  localities  where  it  occurs,  and  is  besides  the 
chief  source  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  blue  vitriol  of  commerce. 
See  CoppElt  Variegated  copper  P.  is  a  variety  which  tarnishes 
rapidly  on  exposure.  It  contains  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
copper  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Nickel^  or  capillary  P.,  is  brass- 
yellow  in  colour,  occurring  usually  in  delicate  capillary  forms, 
but  sometimes  in  rhomboheidra.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  Cornwall.  Tin  P.  is  steel-grey  or  yellowish,  occurring 
massive  or  in  cubes.  It  is  a  triple  sulphide  of  tin,  copper,  and 
iron,  which  are  present  in  the  proportions  27,  30, 13.  It  is  very 
rare,  and  has  been  found  in  Cornwall,  where  ^om  its  frequently 
bronze  appearance  it  is  known  as  bdUnutal  ore, 

Pyr'itz,  an  old  walled  town  of  Pomerania,  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  25  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Stettin.  It  was  an  important 
stronghold  of  the  Wends,  of  whom  there  are  many  interesting 
traces,  including  ,  five  high  wall  -  towers.  Here  Otto  of 
Bamberg  baptized  the  first  Pomeranian  converts  in  1 124. 
P.  has  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and  some  woollen  and 
leather  industries.    Pop.  (1875)  7443. 

Pyr'ola  and  Pjrrola'ceaB.    See  Winter  Green. 

Pyrolig^neouB  Acid  is  the  crude  acetic  acid  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  The  first  acid  liquor  consists 
chiefly  of  P.  A.,  wood  naphtha,  and  acetone.  The  two  last  boil 
at  65*  C.  and  56*  C.  respectively,  and  distil  over  first,  while  the 
first  boils  at  117°.  The  various  tarry  impurities  which  are  stil] 
present  in  the  P.  A.  must  be  got  rid  of  in  order  to  prepare 
pure  acetic  acid.    See  Acetic  Acid. 

Pyroli^neous  Spirit.    See  Pyroxylic  Spirit. 

Pyrolu'site  is  an  iron-black  mineral,  crystallising  in  small 
rectangular  prisms,  and  sometimes  occurring  fibrous,  radiated, 
massive,  or  remiform.  It  is  the  binoxide  of  manganese.  See 
Manganese.  It  is  extensively  worked  in  Thuringia,  Moravia, 
and  Prussia,  and  is  used  for  discharging  the  brown  and  green 
tints  of  glass.  Usually  associated  with  it  is  Psilomelaue,  which 
difiiers  from  P.  in  containing  some  barium  or  potassium,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  superior  hardness.  By  some  it  is  regarded 
as  merely  an  impure  variety  of  P. 

Pvr'oxnazicy,  among  the  Greeks  a  species  of  divination  bv 
the  names  of  a  sacrifice,  good -luck  being  oetokened  by  the  quick 
consuming  of  a  victim,  and  evil  by  the  opposite. 

Pyroma'nia  is  an  involuntary,  motiveless  impulse  to  destroy 
by  means  of  fire.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  such  distinct 
form  of  mental  disease ;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful  dis- 
position in  many  lunatics  to  destroy  articles  by  fire,  and  also  to 
commit  suicide  by  such  means. 

P3rrom'eter  is  the  name  applied  to  any  instrument  which 
is  capable  of  measuring  temperatures  higher  than  those  indi- 
cated by  the  ordinary  mercurial  thermometer.  In  Muschen- 
brock's  original  apparatus  (1730),  the  change  of  temperature 
was  shown  by  the  expansion  of  a  metal  rod.  This,  and  the 
various  improvements  effected  by  Desaguilliers,  EUicott,  Graham, 
Smeaton,  and  others,  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  P.,  for  they 
were  unable  to  measure  high  temperatures,  and  gave  no  accurate 
method  of  comparing  the  results  for  low  temperatures  with 
the  standard  mercurial  thermometer.  Wedgwood  (1782)  was 
the  first  to  effect  these  ends  with  any  degree  of  success.  He 
measured  the  increase  of  temperature  by  the  permanent  con« 
traction  produced  in  a  cylindrical  piece  of  fine  porcelain  clay. 
His  results  were,  however,  uncertain  and  erroneous,  and  conse- 
quently his  apparatus  was  soon  abandoned.  In  1S04,  a  greatly 
improved  form  was  devised  by  Guyton  de  Morveau.  He  mea- 
sured the  increase  in  temperature  by  the  expansion  of  a  bar  of 
platinum,  which  rested  in  a  groove  cut  in  a  pkte  of  highly  baked 
porcelain,  the  expansion  bei^  indicated  by  a  lever,  the  short  end 
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of  which  rested  against  the  free  extieiuiiy  of  tlie  metal  rod. 
DanieU's  P.,  a  still  more  trustworthy  instrument,  was  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle,  with  a  mixture  of  black 
lead  and  clay  instead  of  porcelain.  The  air  thermometer 
(See  Thermometer)  was  first  employed  by  Prinsep  in 
1827 ;  and.  Pouillct  constructed  one  nine  years  later,  the 
results  of  which  he  checked  by  other  two  ingenious  forms 
of  P.  The  one  was  by  the  production  of  the  thermo- 
electric current  at  a  junction  of  iron  and  platinum.  This 
method,  however,  can  never  be  applied  with  accuracy,  since  a 
difference  in  the  constitution  of  a  metal  so  slight  as  to  be  quite 
inappreciable  to  the  most  refined  chemical  tests  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  metal  a  totally  different  substance  thermoelectrically. 
The  third  method  employed  by  Pouillet  was  by  observing  the 
rise  of  temperature  of  a  given  mass  of  water  when  a  platinum 
ball  at  the  required  temperature  was  immersed  in  it.  Knowing 
the  specific  heat  of  platinum  and  its  mass,  and  also  the  resulting 
temperature  of  the  water,  the  original  temperature  of  the 
platinum  can  be  easily  calculated.  Regnault,  Deville,  and 
Troost  have  made  important  researches  in  the  expansion  of 
bodies  by  heat,  the  property  upon  which  the  principle  of  all 
pyrometers  depends.  The  platinum-palladium  thermoelectric 
couple  used  by  Becquerel  (1863)  is  open  to  the  objections  indi- 
cated above.  Siemens  has  suggested  and  utilised  a  method  for 
determining  the  temperature  by  observing  the  change  in  electric 
resistance  of  a  platinum  wire.  The  empirical  formula  which  he 
had  deduced  from  experiment  is 

R  =  as/Fy,  ht  ■\-  c 

where  R  is  the  resistance,  /  the  absolute  temperature,  and  a,  B, 
and  c  constants  determined  by  experiment. 

Pjrr'ope,  or  Bohe'mian  Oar'net,  occurs  usually  in  rounded 
grains,  and  resembles  in  appearance  a  rich  garnet.  It  is  com- 
posed of  silicates  of  aluminum,  chromium,  magnesium,  iron, 
calcium,  and  possibly  yttrium.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia,  in  trap- 
tufa,  and  also  at  Elie,  Fife;  hence  the  popular  Scotch  name  Liu 
Rubies, 

Pyroph'orus  (Gr.  *  fire-bearing ')  is  any  substance  which 
takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air.  The  metals  iron,  nickel,  and 
cobalt  obtained  as  a  fine  powder  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
peroxyd  by  means  of  hydrogen,  behave  in  this  way,  as  also  the 
finely  divided  lead  prepared  by  heating  the  tartarate  till  the 
organic  portion  is  charred.  In  these  cases,  on  account  of  the 
great  surface  exposed,  the  oxidation  is  so  rapid  that  the  tem- 
perature  is  raised  sufficiently  to  cause  the  substance  to  glow. 

Pyro'sis  or  Waterbrash.  is  a  form  of  dyspepsia  or  indiges- 
tion, connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  or  with 
the  taking  of  some  particular  kind  of  food,  as  oatmeal,  and  is 
attended  with  the  eructation  of  thin,  tasteless,  sometimes  sour 
watery  fluid.  P.  generally  occurs  in  paroxysms  in  the  morning 
or  forenoon,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  the  first  symptoms 
being  pain,  often  severe,  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  a  burning 
sensation,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  fluid.  P.  most  commonly 
recurs,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  other  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia.  A  form  of  P.  depends  on  the  presence  in  the  sto- 
mach of  fungi,  called  Sarcina  vgtttrkuh\  discovered  by  John 
Goodsir  in  1842.  They  are  small  flat  bodies  having  a  rectan- 
gular outline  and  a  somewhat  oblong  shape,  resembling  little 
packets  tied  lengthwise  and  across  with  a  string.  P.  may  be 
treated  as  a  symptom  by  the  compound  kino  powder,  combined 
with  a  purgative,  as  Friedrichshall  or  Pullna  water ;  and  when 
depending  on  the  presence  of  fungi,  sulphite  of  soda  in  20  to  60 
grain  doses  may  be  given.  Sulphurous  acid  being  set  free  in  the 
stomach  destroys  the  sarcinae. 

Pyroso'xna  (Gr.*  fire-body '),  a  genus  of  T/zw/Va/^-  Mollusca,  or 
Sea-squirts,  of  compound  nature.  Tliey  consist  of  an  aggregation 
of  Tunicate  bodies,  which  are  attached  on  each  side  of  a  central 
hollow  stem  or  tubular  structure.  These  animals  swim  freely 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  by  means  of  the  inhalation  and 
expulsion  of  water  from  the  tubular  body.  At  night  they  shine 
with  a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light,  whence  their  scientific 
name.  P.  Atlanticiim  is  the  familiar  species.  It  attains  a  length 
of  from  4  to  7  or  8  inches. 

Pyi/otecliny  (Gr.  /jv,  ' fire,' and  tcchnc,  an  'art'),  the  art  of 
constructing  fireworks.  P.  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  and  many 
centuries  before  it  was  introduced  into  Europe,  firework  displays 
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were  well  known  in  China,  and  to  this  day  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  excel  in  the  production  of  fireworks  of  great  beauty, 
brilliancy,  and  charming  novelty.  In  Europe,  P.  was  first  prac- 
tised at  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  c,  and  thence  a 
knowledge  of  it  was  carried  to  France,  and  subsequently  to 
England  and  Germany.  Large  pyrotechnic  cstabUshments  are 
now  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  European  capitals.  England 
has  had  several  important  pyrotechnic  displays  on  occasions  of 
rejoicing,  notably  those  celebrating  the  peace  of  Ryswiclc  in 
1697,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  general  peace 
of  1 814,  and  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1856. 
The  principal  ingredients  used  in  P.  are  nitre,  charcoal,  and 
sulphur,  and  these  materials  pulverised  are  mixed  in  variable 
proportions,  according  as  the  combustion  of  the  firework  is 
intended  to  be  quick  or  slow,  with  other  substances  which  im- 
part colour  to  the  flame.  Gunpowder,  in  the  form  of  meal  or 
fine  powder,  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  kinds  of 
fireworks.  There  are  very  many  substances  employed  as  colonr- 
ing  agents,  but  those  chiefly  resorted  to  are  nitrate  of  strontium, 
which  yields  a  red  tint;  nitrate  of  barium,  green;  powdered 
malachite,  violet ;  nitrate  of  sodium,  yellow ;  sulphate  of  copper, 
blue  ;  sulphide  of  antimony,  white  :  filings  of  steel,  iron,  copper, 
and  zinc  also  yield  various  colours,  and  are  added  where  spark- 
ling effects  are  desired.  Fireworks  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes — (i)  Single^  comprising  the  most  simple  kinds,  as  squibs, 
crackers,  serpents,  wheels,  stars,  &c.  ;  (2)  Terrestricd^  embracing 
those  works  of  complex  construction  that  are  set  upon  the 
ground,  as  suns,  mosaics,  waterfalls,  pike  pyrique^  Chinese  foun- 
tains,* fire-globes,  and  wheels  of  great  variety  and  elaboration; 
(3)  Atmospheric^  or  those  which  rise  into  the  air,  of  which  the 
rocket  is  the  type ;  and  (4)  Aquatic^  those  which  are  fired  on  the 
surface  of  water  or  below  it,  and  which  consist  of  fire-balls,  fire- 
globes,  floating-suns,  water-mines,  water-rockets,  fire-fountains, 
&c.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  pyrotechnic  mixtures,  and 
the  mechanical  details  for  forming  the  numerous  devices  with 
them,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  many  cheap  manuals  that 
are  published  on  the  subject. 

Pyroxyl'ic  Spirit,  or  Wood  Naph'tha,  an  important  pro- 
duct of  the  distillation  of  wood.  It  is  one  of  the  more  volatile ' 
liquid  products,  distilling  over  at  55"  C,  mixed  with  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  acetone  and  certain  oily  substances.  It  is 
chiefly  composed,  however,  of  methylic  alcohol  (CH4O).  To 
obtain  this  substance  pure,  chloride  of  calcium  is  dissolved  to 
saturation  in  the  crude  wood  spirit,  when  a  crystallisable  com- 
pound having  the  composition  CaClj.  4CH4O  is  formed.  Heated 
in  a  retort  to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.,  the  acetone  and  acetate 
of  methyl  present  pass  over  ;  and  the  residue,  when  mixed  with 
an  equal  mass  of  water  and  again  distilled,  vields  methylic 
alcohol,  the  chloride  of  calcium  remaining  behind. 

Pyrox'yline,  an  explosive  compound  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  wood,  cotton,  paper,  and  other  forms  of 
woody  fibre.    It  is  the  active  constituent  of  Gun  Cotton  (q.  v.). 

Pyrrhic  Dance,  according  to  Plato  the  most  faraoas 
of  all  the  Greek  war-dances,  was  of  Cretan  or  Spartan 
[i.e.y  Doric)  origin;  the  accounts  that  it  was  invented  by 
one  Pyrrhicos,  or  by  Neoptolemus,  or  Pyrrhus,  Ron  of 
Achilles,  being  quite  fabulous.  It  was  very  quick  and  light  (of 
the  p.  foot,  ^  ^,  and  the  Proceleusmatic,  «  w  w  w  )j  and  was 
danced  to  the  flute.  Plato  describes  it  as  a  preparation  for  war, 
imitating  by  its  quick  motions  of  the  body  the  way  to  avoid 
missiles  and  blows,  as  well  as  the  method  of  attack.  But  in 
non-Doric  states  it  was  purely  mimetic,  danced  by  the  Athenian 
youths  at  the  Panathenaic  festivals,  and  often  performed  by 
women  to  entertain  company.  It  was  introdaced  into  the 
Roman  public  games  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  was  very  popular 
with  the  Romans.  Nero  and  Caligula  both  exhibited  it  The 
armed  dances  of  the  mountaineers  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia 
at  the  present  day  are  thought  to  resemble  the  P.  D. 

Pyrrh'on,  a  famous  Greek  philosopher,  was  bom  at  EHs 
in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.  In  his  youth  a  painter, 
he  was  first  attracted  to  philosophy  by  the  works  of  Demo* 
critus,  and  along  with  Anaxarchus,  his  teacher,  accompany- 
ing Alexander  the  Great  on  his  Eastern  expedition,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Magians  and  Gymnosophists.  From 
them,  probably,  he  derived  his  aspirations  after  entire  mde- 
pendence  of  everything  external,  and  an  imperturbable  serenity 
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in  place  of  his  natural  mobility.  Such  was  the  sole  aim 
of  his  life ;  for,  though  despairing  of  the  possibility  of  attain- 
ing scientifically  certain  knowledge,  he  never  ,  assailed  the 
validity  of  moral  obligations.  This  explains  how  the  Eleans 
made  nim  high-priest,  and  after  his  death  raised  a  statue  to 
him  beside  the  agora,  exempting  on  his  account  all  philoso- 
phers from  taxes;  how  hb  disciple  Timon  so  highly  extols 
nis  '  divine  repose  of  soul/  comparing  him  to  the  '  impertur- 
bable sun-god,'  and  how  Cicero  regards  him  as  Socratic. 
Nothing  is  cited  as  written  by  P.  except  a  poem  addressed  to 
Alexander ;  and  the  works  of  Timon  being  lost,  our  knowledge 
of  P.  comes  mainly  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  Sextus  Empiricus, 
Eusebius,  Aolus  Gellius,  and  Cicera  See  C.  Mallet,  £tud€S 
Fkilosophiques  (2  vols.,  1S37-38). 

Pyrrh'iiB,  kin^  of  Epirus,  was  bom  about  318  B.C.  His 
father  i£acides,  the  cousin  of  Olympias  (q.  v.),  had  become 
king  of  Epinis  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Alexander  in  326, 
and  P.  himself|  after  chequered  fortunes,  finally  secured  the 
throne  in  295.  His  career  first  becomes  important  in  281, 
when  the  Tarentines,  against  whom  the  Romans  had  declared 
war,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  offered  him  the 
comnuuid  of  their  forces.  In  280  he  set  sail  for  Tarentum 
with  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and 
20  elephants,  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  having  preceded  him 
with  3000  men.  He  at  once  shut  up  the  theatres  and  other 
public  resorts  of  the  giddy  and  licentious  Tarentines,  and 
forced  their  youth  to  serve  in  his  army.  He  then  met  the 
Romans  nnder  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  at  the  river 
Sins,  near  Heradea.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  both 
armies  advancing  and  recoiling  seven  times,  and  finally  only  the 
charge  of  the  elephants  brol^  the  Roman  ranks.  P.  himself 
declared  that  another  such  victory  would  force  him  to  return 
without  a  soldier  to  Epirus.  Lucania  was  now  lost  to  Rome ; 
the  Bnittians,  Lucanians,  and  Samnites,  with  all  the  Greek 
cities,  joined  P.  at  once.  But  not  a  single  Latin,  even  of  those 
captnred  at  the  Siris,  could  be  induced  to  desert  the  Romans. 
So  sagadbos  a  soldier  as  P.  could  not  be  blind  to  the  peril 
of  his  situation.  Accordingly,  while  he  himself  advanced  into 
Campania,  Cineas,  the  Thessalian  rhetorician,  his  confidential 
minister,  was  despatched  to  Rome  with  an  offer  of 'peace,  on 
condition  of  all  the  Greek  cities  being  freed,  and  their  territory 
bdng  restored  to  the  Samnites,  &c  The  Senate  wavered,  but 
the  blind  and  my-haired  consular  Appius  Claudius  persuaded 
them  to  give  the  proud  reply,  that  Rome  could  never  negotiate 
while  foreign  troops  were  on  Italian  soil.  P.  now  advanced 
to  Anagnia,  within  40  miles  of  Rome,  but  the  closed  gates  of 
all  the  Latin  towns,  and  two  consular  armies  dogging  his  steps, 
with  a  third  in  the  city  preparing  for  battle  under  the  dictator, 
forced  him  to  retreat,  amer  doing  nothing,  into  Campania,  and 
thence  to  Tarentum,  where  he  wintered.  In  the  spring  of  279 
he  advanced  into  Apulia,  and  met  the  Romans  near  Asculum. 
P.  was  again  victorious,  but  with  heavy  loss.  He  was  wounded 
himself,  and  finally  had  to  retire  into  winter  quarters  at  Taren- 
tum. At  this  point  came  a  request  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks  for 
aid  against  the  Carthaginians,  the  Syracusans  offering  P.  their 
sovereignty.  In  278  he  embarked,  leaving  Milo  in  Tarentum, 
and  Alexander,  his  own  son,  in  Locri.  In  Sicilv,  too,  he  gained 
victories;  and  in  276,  with  Carthage  humbled,  Sicily  ^1  but 
Ltlybocttm  in  his  power,  with  Tarentum  securing  him  a  footing 
in  Italy,  and  his  newly-created  war-fleet  in  Uie  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse, his  dream  of  universal  conquest  seemed  likely  soon  to  be 
realised.  But  his  Oriental- Hellenistic  ideas  of  ruhng  cost  him 
his  popularity  in  Sicily ;  the  Carthaginians  again  landed  a  strong 
army,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  fiun  to  cross  into  Italy,  his 
chivalrons  spirit  prompting  him  to  retrieve,  if  possible,  the 
misfortunes  which  had  befallen  his  allies  after  his  scarcely 
honourable  desertion  of  them.  A  sea-fight  with  the  Cartha- 
pinians  during  his  passage  cost  him  many  vessels,  and  the  20,000 
infantry  and  3000  horse  whom  he  landed  at  Tarentum  were  not 
the  experienced  veterans  of  former  days,  nor  did  the  Italians 
hail  him  with  their  former  enthusiasm.  Near  Beneventum,  a 
skilfnl  stratagem  of  P.'s  miscarried,  a  division  of  his  army  having 
lost  its  way,  and  the  consul  Curius  Dentalus  was  thus  enabled 
totally  to  defeat  him.  P.  in  despair  now  returned  to  Epirus, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Tarentum,  and  after  a  short  war  with 
Antigonus  Gonatas  gained  complete  possession  of  Macedon. 
lie  next  declared  war  against  Sparta,  and,  invading  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesus,  was  slain  at  Argos  in  272.  P.  was  a  general  of  rare 
genius,  perhaps  the  most  humane  and  chivalrous  soldier  of 
ancient  times,  a  statesman  of  wide  views  and  keen  insight ;  but 
he  was  too  compassionate,  too  honourable,  and  too  unable  to 
restrain  his  proud  and  vehement  spirit  to  succeed  in  his  great 
ambition  of  conquering  the  dvilised  world. 

Fyr'aB  is  a  genus  of  Roseuea  consisting  of  about  forty  species 
of  deciduous-leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  temperate 
and  cold  reg^ions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  chiefly  in  Europe 
and  Centrsd  Asia.  Several  are  in  very  extensive  cultivation. 
Under  the  section  eu^P,  are  included  the  apple  and  pear ;  under 
Sorbusy  the  service,  the  rowan,  and  the  white-bean ;  and  under 
AfespiluSf  the  medlar,  all  of  which  have  separate  artides. 

Pythagoras,  the  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  was  bom, 
according  to  Isocrates,  at  Samos.    His  father,  Mnesarchus,  was 
a  merchant  or  a  signet-engraver,  and  P.,  probably  bom  about 
570  B.C.,  certainly  flourished  in  the  time  of^  Pdycrates.     Phere- 
cydes  of  Svros,  Bias,  Thales,  Anaximander,  &c.,  are  stated  to 
have  been  his  teachers,  and  very  probablv  the  first  really  was 
so.    P.  is  said  to  have  travelled  widely,  learning  geometry 
from  the  Egyptians,  arithmetic  from  the  Phoenicians,  astronomy 
from  the  Chaldeans,  religious  formulae  and  ethical  maxims  from 
the  Magians,  and  getting  other  religious  and  scientific  informa- 
tion even  from  the  Arabians  and  Indians,     Very  likely  he  did 
visit  Babylon  and  Egypt,  but  his  philosophy  and  institutions  were 
thoroughly  Greek,  and  not  even  his  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis 
must  necessarily  be  ascribed  to  Eastern  or  Egyptian  teaching. 
Returning  to  Samos  after,  it  is  said,  thirty  years  of  travel,  P. 
found  that  the  despotism  of  Polycrates  there  made  it  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  realise  his  preat  scheme  of  obtaining  a 
'relip;ious  ascendency  in  connection  with  a  certain  mystical 
religious  system.*     Settling  eventually  at  Crotona,  he  speedily 
gained  wide  influence  and  very  many  adherents,  chiefly  from 
among  the  wealthy  and  noble.     300  of  these  formed  a  sdect 
brotherhood,  somewhat  like  that  of  Loyola,  bound  together  by 
oath,  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  ethico-religious  regimen  embracing 
the  minutest  details  of  everyday  life.    After  passing  an  examina- 
tion as  to  fitness,  in  which  P.  is  said  to  have  trusted  much  to 
his  physiognomical  penetration,  the  candidate  had  to  endure  a 
long  probation  of  mute  obedience  and  unconditional  submission 
to  the  doctrine  taught.    All  were  bound  rigorously  to  examine 
themselves  daily,  to  be  moderate  in  attire  and  food,  espedally 
animal  food,  to  propagate   the  school   doctrines  among  the 
people,  and  to  keep  profoundly  secret  from  the  uninitiated  all 
that  was  done  within  the  pale  of  the  society.    Among  the  300 
there  were  gradations,  the  division  being  usually  described  as 
one  into  Esoteric  and  Exoteric^  though  these  terms  themselves 
are  probablv  late.     All  were  instructed  in  ethics  and  religion, 
espedally  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis — P.  himself  is  said 
to  have  held  that  his  soul  had  once  been  that  of  the  Trojan 
Euphorbus — ^in  mathematics  (P.  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
propositions  of  Euclid  I.  47,  III.  31),  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
music,  and  gymnastics.     The   specially  esoteric  teaching  may 
have  had  reference   to   the   orgies  or  more  secret  religious 
doctrines  and  usages,  prominent  features  of  the   Pythagorean 
svstem.     All  the  members  had  probably  common  meals,  and 
there  were  other  outward  peculiarities  of  an  ascetic  kind,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  secret  conventional  symbols  for  mutual 
recognition.    Among  the  less  intimate  adherents  of  P.  were  some 
women.     Their  whole  discipline  produced  in  the  Pythagoreans 
a  lofly  serenity  and  self-possession,  a  devoted   attachment  to 
one  another,  and  a  boundless  reverence  for  their  master  {cf. 
the  well-known  phrase  autos  epha^  ipse  dixit),     P.  thus  more 
than    antidpated    Plato,   for    he    realised    his    idea   in    a 
society   which   for   a    time   \aA   great    influence,    and   was 
even  to  some  extent  a  type  of  the  great  moral  sodeW  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.     But  just   as  their  ruling  idea  ox  Number  (see 
below)  implied  unity  of  plan  and  a  calculating  architect  in  the 
physical  universe,  so  in  the  social  system  it  led  them  to  make 
supreme  the  prindple  of  order,  authority,  and  subordination, 
of  conservatism  as  opposed   to  free  and  equal  individualism. 
Oligarchical,  thus,  both  by  social  position  and  principles,  the 
Pythagoreans  conceived  an  unbounded   scorn  for  all  the  un- 
initiated, and  thus  inevitably  came  into  collision  with  the  demo- 
cratic element  so  powerful  m  the  Greek  colonies  of  S.E.  Italv. 
In  the  war  between  Sybaris  and  Crotona,  the  Pythagorean  Milo 
commanded  the  Crotoniates,  and  under  him  Sybaris  was  totally 
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destroyed  (510  B.C.).  This  so  elated  the  Pytliagoreans  that  they 
became  harsher  than  ever  towards  the  conunons,  till  finally  the 
latter  attacked  them  while  assembled  in  the  house  of  Milo,  and 
set  fire  to  the  building.  Only  the  younger  and  more  active 
members  escaped.  This  blow  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
universal  suppression  of  the  Pythagorean  clubs  as  political 
organisations,  though  for  religious  observances  and  scientific 
pursuits  the  Pythagoreans  were  long  united  as  a  sect.  P., 
according  to  some,  perished  with  the  rest ;  according  to  others, 
he  fled  first  to  Tarentum  and  thence  to  Metapontum,  where  he 
starved  himself  to  death  (504  B.C.),  and  where  his  tomb  was 
shown  in  Cresar's  lime.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  central  doc- 
trine of  P.  was  that  Numlyer  is  the  essence  of  all  things,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  universe  in  its  various  determinations  is  a 
harmonious  system  of  numbers  and  their  relations.  Number 
here  is  calculated  number,  not  mere  succession  of  units ;  it  is 
almost  synonymous  with  the  *  law '  of  modem  physicists.  It 
is  the  method  of  operation  of  mind,  or  logos^  *an  inner, 
invisible,  moulding,  formative  principle,  something  which 
cannot  be  conserved  as  objective  or  material,  in  place  of 
the  'sensible  universal*  of  the  Ionic  schools.  To  P.  as  the 
late  Professor  Butler  says,  the  universe  *  was  a  living  arith- 
metic in  its  development,  a  realised  geometry  in  its  repose.*  P. 
was  thus  the  great  prophet  and  anticipator  of  modern  scientific 
processes,  'first  calling  the  world  cosmos^  a  manifestation  to 
sense  of  the  everlasting  order,  and  bringing  the  philosophical 
mind  of  his  age  into  an  entirely  new  position.  As  Hegel  says, 
*  he  first  made  thought  and  not  sense  the  criterion  of  the  essence 
of  things.'  Such  a  philosophy  was  truly  metaphysical;  it  was 
hardly  theological,  as  Professor  Blackie  calls  it.  Schopenhauer 
rather  is  right  in  styling  it  *  entscheidener  Pantheismus,'  but  he 
is  unjust  in  saying  that  the  greatness  of  P.  was  due  to  what  he 
learned,  rather  than  to  what  he  thought,  echoing  the  sneer  of 
Heraclitus  that  P.'s  wisdom  was  'eclectic  and  nothing  better 
than  polymathy  and  perverted  art.'  Connected  wiih  this 
doctrine  of  number  was  that  of  the  monas  (or  peras^  *  the 
limited '),  the  identity  or  feature  of  agreement  in  things,  and 
the  aoristus  dvas  (or  apeiron,  *  the  unlimited  '),  the  capacity  of 
infinite  diversity  in  things.  From  the  combination  of  these  two 
results  corporeal  substance.  On  the  same  fundamental  idea  P.'s 
theory  of  music  was  worked  out.  The  Pythagoreans  regarded 
fire  as  the  noblest  element,  the  enlivening  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  accordingly  their  cosmos  consisted  of  ten  spheres  (a 
counter-earth  {antkht/ion)  being  supposed  to  complete  the  num- 
ber), circling  round  a  central  fire.  'Their  mutual  distances 
were  supposed  to  be  ananged  on  a  harmonic  scale,  hence  in 
their  calm,  well-ordered  courses  waves  of  sound  were  sent  forth 
according  to  the  ratios  of  their  intervals  in  space,  whereby  a 
mighty  harmony  was  evolved.'  The  soul,  also  described  as  a 
number  or  harmony,  as  far  as  it  is  the  life  principle,  emanated 
from  the  great  central  fire.  There  are  in  it  two  elements — a 
rational  and  an  irrational,  and  the  five  senses  (connected  by  the 
Pythagoreans  with  the  five  elements)  are  its  instruments ;  but 
the  only  certain  knowledge  comes  from  number  and  its  relations. 
The  ethics  of  the  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in  ascetic  prac- 
tices, and  maxims  for  restraint  of  the  passions  than  in  scientific 
theory.  What  they  had  of  the  latter  was  always  clothed  in  the 
dress  of  mathematics.  Virtue  was  the  harmony  or  health  of  the 
soul,  and  Metempsychosis  was  regarded  as  a  purification  {cathar- 
mo5\  a  means  to  attain  this.  The  celebrated  Pythagoreans  of 
whom  we  have  notices  appear  always  to  have  been  men  of  great 
uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  self-restraint.  No  writings 
of  P.,  if  he  ever  did  write  anything,  have  survived.  Philolaus, 
probably  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  was  the  first  to  publish 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines  in  writing,  and  Aristotle  gives  many 
extracts  from  his  works.  Plato,  Herodotus,  Porphyrins,  and 
lamblichus  also  give  us  information.  See  Ferrier's  Works^  vol.  i. ; 
Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  ;  Archer  Butler's  Lec- 
tures on  Ancient  Philosophy  ;  Blackie's  Hora  HelUniccc. 

Pyth'eas  of  Massilla  in  Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  navigator, 
probably  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  said  to  have 
voyaged  334  B.C.  from  his  native  city  to  Cantium  (now  Kent), 
and  from  thence  to  Thule  (q.  v.),  afterwards  relating  his  adven- 
tures in  his  work  On  the  Ocean,  In  this  or  another  voyage  P. 
coasted  along  the  whole  of  Europe  from  Gadeira  (Cadiz)  to  the 


•  Tanais  *  (for  which  he  probably  mistook  the  Elbe),  and  visited 
the  '  Amber-land,'  which,  according  to  Ukert,  was  the  Cimbrian 
Peninsula,  or  Denmark.  P.  appears  to  have  heen  the  first  to 
determine  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  the  sun.  Certain  fragments 
of  his  work  called  Periplus  or  Periotios  have  been  collected 
and  annotated  by  Arwedson  (Upsala,  1824)  and  Schmekel 
(Merscburg,  184S).  In  modem  times  the  voyages  of  P.  have 
been  discussed  by  many  writers,  as  Adelung,  D'Anville,  B.artli, 
Forster,  Mannert,  but  especially  Lelewel  in  his  Enidcckun^m 
der  Karthiiper  und  Griechen  im  Atlantischen  Ocean  (Bcrl.  1831), 
and  Strafzewicz,  in  P.  de  Marseille  et  la  Geographic  de  son  tempi 
(Par.  1836;  Ger.  by  Hofi'man,  Leins.  1838).  See  also  Fulir, 
Dc  Pyt/iea  Massiliensi  (Darmst.  1035) ;  Redslob,  Thule:  Die 
phdnizischen  J/andels7t>ege  nach  detn  Norden  (Leips.  1855) ; 
Besseil,  Uebcr  P.  von  Massilien  (Gott  1 858) ;  Zxt^tx^  Die  Ktise 
dcs  P,  nach  Thule  (Dresden,  1861). 

Pyth'ian  Oames,  The,  whose  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
Apollo,  were  held  every  fifth  year  on  the  Crissaean  Plain,  a  little 
to  the  S.W.  of  Delphi.  Restricted  originally  to  musical  con- 
tests, they  also  embraced  from  586  B.C.  horse,  chariot,  and  foot 
races,  gymnastic  exercises,  &c.  The  prize  was  a  chaplet  of 
laurel  and  a  palm-branch,  with  permission  to  the  victor  to  erect 
his  statue  on  the  plain.  It  is  certain  that  the  P.  G.  were  still 
celebrated  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (360-63  A. D.)., 
and  they  were  probably  discontinued  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Olympic  Games,  /.^',,  394  A.D. 

Py'thon,  the  name  given  to  various  serpents  of  the  family 
BoidtFy  or  that  of  the  Boas.  They  are  innocuous,  and  hare  no 
poison-glands,  but  attain  a  large  size,  and  their  immense  muscular 
power  enables  them  to  crush  the  animals  imprisoned  in  iheir 
folds.  The  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  united  simply  by  liiri* 
ment,  and  the  lower  jaw  can  be  separated  widely  from  the  skull 
— two  arrangements  which  serve  to  largely  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  mouth.  The  pythons  first  crush  their  prey  into  a  shape- 
less, sodden  mass,  which  is  swallowed  slowly  and  gradually. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  stories  told  of  their 
swallowing  large  prey  are  simply  exaggerations.  The  tail  hears 
two  rows  of  scales  on  its  under  surface.  The  pythons  inhabit 
India.  The  P.  molurusy  or  common  rock  snake  of  India,  is  a 
typical  genus.  The  name  is  also  indiscriminately  applied  to  the 
Boas  themselves.  The  Hortulia,  or  P,  NcUcUensis,  is  the  rock 
snake  or  P.  of  S.  Africa. 


(Gr.  'a  box'),  in  the  ancient  Church,  was  an  ark  or 
wooden  vessel  kept  beside  or  on  the  altar,  for  holding  the  re- 
mains of  the  consecrated  elements  after  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  were  reserved  for  particular  uses,  and  which 
were  also  kept  sometimes  in  the  silver  dove  which  was  sus- 
pended over  the  altar  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  later 
name  for  the  P.  was  the  ciborium  (Gr.  a  *  cup*  or  *  bowl  *  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top).  The  ciborium*shape,  in  gold  or 
silver,  is  the  form  of  the  P.  still  nsed  in  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church. 

Pjrx,  Trial  of  the.     From  each  'journey*  weight  (15  lbs. 
troy  for  gold,  and  60  lbs.  troy  for  silver)  of  metal  coined  at  the 
Royal  Mint,  the  master  of  the  Mint  selects  one  coin  and  deposits 
it  in  a  pyx  (Gr.  pyxis)  or  chest,  kept  in  the  Pyx  Chamber  at 
Westminster,  and  all  the  coins  so  deposited  are,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1870,  annually  tested  as  lo 
weight  and  fineness  by  ten  jurymen  (freemen  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company),  who  are  summoned  by  Treasury  warrant,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Queen's  Remembrancer.     This  scrutiny  i« 
called  the  T.  of  the  P.     Although  known  to  have  been  ordered 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  trial  was  first  systcnuli- 
cally  established  by  the  Mint  Indenture  of  18  Edw.  Ill- ;  but 
prior  to  1 87 1  it  was  conducted  at  irregular  intervals.    The  coins 
are  weighed  to  see  if  they  fall  within  the  legal  'remedy*  l>cc 
Mint)  as  to  weight,  and  several  of  them  are  then  melted  into 
an  ingot,  which  is  assayed  side  by  side  with  standard  trial  plates 
to  test  the  fineness  ;  some  of  the  remaining  coins  are  also  indi- 
vidually assayed.     The  results  of  the  trial  are  embodied  in  a 
verdict  which,  when  favourable,  discharges  the  Mint  authonties 
from  further  liabilities,  and  is  published  as  a  guarantee  of  tho 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coinage. 
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the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
occupying  the  same  place  as  in  Latin,  and 
corresponding  to  the  archaic  Greek  koppa 
and  the  Semitic  koph.  It  is  properly  a  gut- 
tural mute,  of  the  same  series  as  K,  C,  and 
G,  but  with  a  more  distinctly  guttural  sound. 
In  Greek,  koppa  was  dropped  altogether  at 
an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  alphabet, 
and  in  Latin  also  there  was  a  tendency  to- 
wards the  disuse  of  Q,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  use  of 
cujus  for  quojus  and  cum  for  quum.  In  Latin  Q  was 
always  followed  by  U,  so  that  the  two  together  may  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  single  letter.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  the  Romance  languages  derived  from  the  Latin, 
as  well  as  in  English ;  but  in  French  the  U  is  not  suffered  to 
modify  the  pronunciation.  In  Oriental  tongues,  such  as  Arabic, 
Q  retains  its  proper  sound  as  distinguished  itom  K ;  the  '  Koran' 
is  accurately  written  Quran,  The  most  common  change  of  Q  is 
with  its  cognates  C  and  K,  and  sometimes  with  G  in  the  middle 
of  words  :  as  Lat  aqualis  ~  Fr.  igal.  There  is  another  regular 
interdiange  with  p  and  /.*  Lat  quinqiu  •=■  Gr.  pmU;  equus  =■ 
hippos  :  quatuor  s  tettara.  As  an  abbreviation  Q  stands  for 
qmnttts,  and  iot  que^  in  the  phrase  S.P.Q.R.  =  senatus  populus 
qtit  Romanus.  In  English  law,  Q.C.  —  Queen's  Counsel,  and 
l^.  B.  s  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

Qnadrages'ima  (Lat  '  fortieth,'  scil.  dies)  is  the  first  Sun- 
day of  Lent  (q.  v.),  which  in  the  6th  c.  was  extended  to 40 days, 
and  was  called  the  Quadragesimal  fast 

Qoftdrang^le,  an  open  square  court  with  four  sides.  Large 
public  buildings,  such  as  palaces,  colleges,  imiversities,  &c., 
usually  inclose  a  Q.,  which  is  in  many  cases  cloistered  round 
wholly  or  partially. 

Qiiad'rant,  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  or  the  arc  subtending 
one  right  angle.  A  graduated  Q.  was  the  most  usual  form  of 
the  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  altitude  of  the  stars  till  the 
present  c,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Mural  Circle  (q.  v.). 
Ilailley's  Q.  is  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Sextant 
(q.  v.). 

ttoadrat'io  Equa'tion,  in  algebra,  is  an  equation  in  which 
the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity  enters  as  the  highest  power, 
lis  general  form  is 

flx*  +  3jr  +  f  =  o 
where  x  is  the  unknown  quantity,  and  <z»  b^  and  c  are  constants. 
1  he  general  solution  is       '  

2a 

Uc  s  o,  X  has  the  two  values  o  and  —    ;  if  ^  »  o,  x  has  the 

a 

valaes  4-  /^  1 ;  and  if  a  »  o,  the  equation  degenerates  into  a 

simple  equation  of  one  unknown.     See  Equation b. 

tttiad'rature,  in  mathematics,  is  the  operation  of  determining 
the  area  of  a  given  surface,  or  of  finding  a  square  whose  area  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  assigned  surface.  The  areas  of  figures 
l>ou»ded  by  straight  lines  are  easily  deducible ;  but  the  majority 
of  cttrvilinear  figures  present  difficulties  which  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted by  ordinary  geometry,  and  which  in  many  cases  are 
be)'ODd  even  the  power  of  the  calculus.  In  analysis,  Q.  is 
applied  to  the  process  of  approximating  to  the  value  of  a  given 
mtegral,  which  cannot  be  determined  exactly ;  and  hence  the 
practical  rules  of  mensuration,  gauging,  engineering,  &c,  are  such 
ufQ. 


♦ 


The  Q.  of  the  circle  is  one  of  the  famous  problemi  of  antl- 
ouity,  ranking  with  the  trisection  of  the  angle,  the  duplication  of 
the  cube,  and  the  perpetual  motion.  The  last  is  contrary  to 
all  experience.  See  Perpetual  Motion,  The.  The  trisection 
and  the  duplication  are  problems  of  pure  mathematics,  which 
depend  upon  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation,  and  are  there- 
fore irresolvable  by  the  simple  geometry  of  the  straight  line  and 
circle.  They  can  both  be  solved,  however,  if  it  be  allowed  that 
a  conic  may  be  described  with  a  given  focus  and  disectrix.  To 
find  a  simple  expression  for  the  side  of  the  square  which  is  equal 
in  area  to  a  given  circle,  or  even  to  express  it  in  a  finite  form, 
has  hitherto  proved  beyond  the  power  of  the  highest  analysis. 
The  incommensurability  of  the  circumference  and  diameter  of  a 
circle  is  demonstrable,  and  was  suspected  by  Euclid  and  the 
ancient  geometers,  to  whom  it  was  also  known  that  the  area  of 
a  circle  was  equal  to  the  product  ofjthe  radius  and  semi-circum- 
ference.   See  Circle. 

daadriennlum  XTtile,  a  term  of  Roman  law,  adoi>ted  into 
that  of  Scotland,  denoting  four  years  allowed  after  majority  to 
one  who  had  been  a  minor,  under  guardianship,  to  call  his 
guardian  to  account 

duadrilat'eral,  in  mathematics,  is  any  figure  bounded  by 
four  right  lines.  If  the  sides  lie  in  one  plane,  the  Q.  is  plane; 
if  in  different  planes,  gauche,  A  remarkable  property  of  all 
quadrilaterals,  whether  plane  or  gauche,  is  that  the  six  lines 
joining  the  points  of  bisection  of  the  sides  form  a  parallelogram 
with  its  diagonals. 

In  fortification,  the  word  b  technically  applied  to  four  for- 
tresses, which,  though  not  connected  directly,  are  placed  so  as 
to  mutually  protect  each  other. 

duadrille',  a  popular  set  of  square  dances  consisting  of  five 
movements,  Le  Pantalon,  L'Et^,  La  Poule,  La  Pastourelle,  and 
Le  Finale.  Popular  melodies  and  selections  from  the  lighter 
opera  form  the  basis  of  most  quadrilles. 

duadxiViom  (Lat  quatuor  'four,'  and  via  a  'way')  was  a 
name  used  by  the  medieval  schools  of  the  West  in  their  classi- 
fication of  the  liberal  arts.  These  were  seven  in  number, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  viz.,  grammar, 
dialectic,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy. 
The  first  three,  or  Trivium^  a  number  adopted  in  honour 
of  the  Trinity,  were  taught  in  the  elementary  {Trivial) 
schools ;  the  last  four,  recalUng  to  mind  the  four  rivers  of  Para- 
dise, formed  the  higher  course  of  instruction.  The  mnemonic 
line.  Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numerus,  Tonus,  Angulus,  Astra, 
enumerates  the  suojects  first  of  the  Trivium,  then  of  the  Q«  llie 
following  two  were  used  as  giving  definitions  also  : — (i)  Gram, 
loquitur ;  Dia.  verba  docet ;  Rhe.  verba  ministrat ;  (2)  Mus. 
canit ;  Ar.  numerat ;  Gc.  ponderat ;  As.  colit  astra. 

duadru'mazia  (Lat. '  four-handed '),  a  name  given  by  Cuvier 
to  the  order  of  Mammalia  represented  by  the  various  kinds  of 
monkeys  and  apes,  from  the  fact  that  the  hinder  feet  become 
hand-like  in  function.  The  name  must,  however,  be  accepted 
with  the  qualification  that  the  feet  of  an  ape  are  really  feet, 
and  are  onlv  functionally  like  hands.  The  function  of  hands 
is  performed  bv  the  feet  of  the  Q.  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
disposition  of  the  toes.  The  great  toe  can  be  '  opposed '  more 
or  less  perfectly  to  the  other  toes  so  as  to  permit  of  objects 
beins:  seized  or  grasped  by  these  members.  In  modem  systems 
of  Mammalian  classification,  the  order  Q.  is  made  to  form  a 
subdivision  of  the  order  Primates,  This  latter  group  includes 
man  and  ape<(,  and  the  association  of  the  human  and  quadru- 
manous  fornid  is  justified  by  their  close  structural  affinities.    The 
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Bimana,  or  division  including  man,  would  be  separated  from  the 
quadnmumous  group  of  the  Primates  by  the  fact  of  the  foot 
never  becoming  prehensile  in  man,  whose  hallux  or  great  toe 
exists  in  the  same  plane  as  his  other  toes. 

duad'rupedfl  ('four-footed'),  a  name  popularly  used  as 
synonymous  with  Afammalia  (q.  v.).  If,  however,  it  be  used 
in  this  sense,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  mammals  have 
not  four  limbs.  The  whales,  dolphins,  and  their  kind  have 
only  the  fore  limbs.  The  name  Q.  is  not  of  any  zoological 
impK)rtance.  If  used  in  any  scientific  sense,  it  might  be  em- 
ployed to  designate  those  fishes  which  have  pectoral  and  ventral 
tins,  and  all  other  vertebrate  animals  in  which  four  limbs  are 
developed. 

duSBStor  (from  Lat.  quaro,  *  I  seek ')  was  the  name  given  to 
two  distinct  classes  of  Roman  officials.  The  quastores  pam'cidi, 
two  in  number,  were  first  appointed  in  the  regal  period.  In  366 
B.C.  their  functions  of  prosecuting  persons  accused  of  murder,  and 
executing  the  sentence  given,  was  transferred  to  the  Triumviri 
capitales^  and  the  name  Q.  was  henceforth  restricted  to  the 
officers  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  public  money  {Q.  classici), 
who  were  not  elected  till  after  the  kingly  period,  and  were  also 
two  in  number  till  421  B.C.,  when  other  two  were  added,  and 
the  office  was  opened  to  plebeians,  though  none  obtained  it  till  409 
B.C.  Henceforward  the  consuls  during  war  were  always  attended 
by  one  Q.  each,  who  sold  the  booty,  and  acted  as  paymasters. 
The  two  who  remained  at  Rome  {tirbant)  superintended  the 
treasury  as  before.  In  265  the  number  of  qu?estors  was  again 
doubled  to  eight,  one  being  always  after  this  appointed  to  see  to 
the  com  supply  of  Rome  (qutvstura  osti^sis),  Sulla  in  his  dic- 
tatorship raised  the  number  to  20,  and  Julius  Caesar  had  at  one 
time  even  40.     Ex-quaestors  became  members  of  the  Senate. 

Quagg'a  (Equus  qua!:_(;a\  a  species  of  Ungulate  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  group  Solidungula  (q.  v.),  or  that  including  the 
horses  arid  asses.  The  Q.  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Zebra  (q.  v.),  but 
is  not  striped  on  the  limbs.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  or  blackish  brown 
on  the  head,  the  tints  on  the  back  and  hind  quarters  being 
lighter.  The  body  is  banded  with  darker  markings,  and  the 
tail  is  tufted.  The  Q.  is  smaller  than  the  zebra.  It  is  grega- 
rious, but  the  herds  are  said  to  mingle  indiscriminately  with  those 
of  the  zebra.     The  name  is  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  animal. 

duaglio,  a  Munich  family  of  Italian  extraction,  fourteen  of 
whose  members  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  annals  of 
art.  Its  founder,  Giulio  Q.,  born  at  Laino,  on  the  Lago  di 
Como,  in  1601,  studied  painting  under  Tintoretto, '  and  was 
ennobled  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  His  son  and  namesake 
(died  1 720),  painted  some  fine  frescoes  at  Vienna  and  in  Laibach 
Cathedral,  and  left  a  son  (Giovanni-Maria  (1700-65),  who  devoted 
himself  to  architecture  at  Milan,  and  filled  the  post  of  imperial 
engineer- in -chief.  Giovanni's  sons,  Domenico  (1723-60)  and 
Lorenzo  (1730-1804),  were  the  one  an  historical  painter,  the 
other  court-architect  at  Munich  ;  and  of  Lorenzo's  three  sons, 
Giulio  (1746-1801),  Giuseppe  (1747-1S2S),  and  Giovanni-Maria 
(1772- 1813),  the  two  first  were  court-architects,  the  last  an  archi- 
tect, painter,  and  engineer.  Giuseppe,  again,  had  four  sons— 
Angelo  (1778-1815),  a  celebrated  lithographer  ;  Domenico  (1786- 
1837).  the  reviver  of  architectural  painting  in  Germany,  and  author 
o{  Sammlutiq  mn-kiviirdiqcr  Gcbciude  des  Mittclaltirs  in  Deutscli- 
land  (2  vols.  Y^'XxXs^Ausichtm  vierhioiirdii^cr  Gdhituiein  Miinchai 
(2  vols.  Mun.  1811),  &c.;  Lorenzo  (1796-1869),  a  talented  ^tv/rf 
painter;  and  Simone  (1795^1878)  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Angelo  (born  1829)  in  the  office  of  Court  scene-painter  at  Munich. 
Francesco  (bom  1 844),  a  brntlier  of  the  last,  has  produced  some 
admirable  genre  and  battle-pieces. 

Quail  {Coiurnix\  a  genus  of  Kasorinl  birds,  including  vari- 
ous species.  The  Q.  resembles  the  Partridge  (q.  v.)  in  general 
foim,  but  wants  the  naked  red  space  seen  over  the  eye  in  the 
latter  bird.  The  tarsi  do  not  bear  'spurs'  in  the  Q.,  and  the 
tail  IS  short.  The  wings  are  rounded,  and  the  first  quill  is  as 
long  as  the  other  feathers  of  the  wing.  The  Common  Q.  (C. 
dactyl isonans)  occurs  in  Europe  generally,  in  N.  Africa,  India, 
and  Cluna.  It  arrives  in  Britain  in  May,  and  migrates  south- 
wards m  October.  The  male  comes  first,  and  appears  to  cry  for 
Its  mate  m  a  peculiar  whistling  tone,  by  the  imitation  of  which 
It  IS  sometimes  snared.  The  average  length  of  the  Q.  is  about 
5  inches.      It  is  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  variously  marked  and 


mottled  with  black  and  with  darker  shades.  The  males  are 
said  to  exceed  the  females  in  numbers,  and  the  statement  that 
the  birds  are  polygamous  must  therefore  be  received  with  some 
degree  of  reservation.  The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  six  lo 
twelve,  and  are  of  a  light  greenish  hue.  Quails  are  captured 
in  immense  numbers  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  during  their  migrating  flights.  They  were  celebrated  in 
classical  times,  *  Q.  fights  *  being  an  amusement  of  the  Greek? 
and  Romans.  Other  species  are  the  Coromandel  (C  textilis\ 
and  C  Argoondah  or  the  Rock  Q.  of  Deccan.  The  Virginian 
or  American  Q.  is  the  Ortyx  Virginianus^  a  bird  belongini^ 
to  a  different  genus  from  that  of  the  European  Q.  The  Ame- 
rican Q.  is  common  in  N.  America,  It  attains  a  larger  jize 
than  its  European  representative.  The  Andalusian  Q.  ( Turmx 
tachydromus)  inhabits  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  aiid 
belongs  to  a  distinct  genus. 

Qualsers.    See  Friends,  Society  of. 

Qualdng  OrasB  (Briza)  is  the  name  of  a  small  genus  of 
handsome  grasses  with  panicles  of  many-flowered  compressed 
pendulous  spikelets  suspended  on  hair-like  pedicles.  They  .are 
met  with  in  temperate  districts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  are  familiarly  represented  by  B.  mediae  a  common  European 
and  British  species  of  pastures  and  heaths ;  it  is  not,  however, 
of  much  agricultural  importance.  B,  maxima  and  B.  minor 
are  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  as  ornamental  annual  plants, 
the  last  named  reaching  English  soil  as  a  native  plant. 

Quamash',  the  Indian  name  for  Camassia  esculcnta  of  the 
natural  order  Ijliaceiv^  occurring  in  great  abundance  in  swampy 
plains  of  N.-W.  America,  where  the  bulbous  roots  form  a  veiy 
important  article'  of  food  for  the  natives,  and  are  extensively 
collected  by  them.  After  roasting,  they  are  either  dried  or 
pounded  and  made  into  cakes,  and  preserved  for  winter  use. 

Quan'tic,  in  the  higher  algebra,  is  generally  understood  to 
be  any  rational  integral  homogeneous  function  of  two  or  more 
variables,  but  includes  also  non-homogeneous  functions  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  substituting  unity  in 
place  of  one  or  more  of  the  variables  of  a  homogeneous  function. 
Quantics  are  classified  according  to  their  dimensions.  Thus, 
ax^  -f  b)^  is  of  two  dimensions  in  the  variables,  and  is  called  a 
quadric ;  and  similarly  we  have  cubics^  qunrties^  quintki^  &c, 
denoting  quantics  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.,  degrees.  Fur- 
ther, quantics  are  distinguished  as  binary^  ternary,  quaternary, 
&c.,  according  as  they  contain  two,  three,  four,  &c,  variables. 
Thus  a  ternary  quintic  is  a  rational  integral  and  homogeneous 
function  of  the  fifth  degree  in  three  variables.  See  Salmon's 
Higher  Algebra y  and  the  numerous  memoirs  of  Cayley,  Sylvester, 
and  other  analysts. 

Quantifica'tiozL  of  the  Predicate.  In  Aristotle's  system 
of  logic  four  kinds  of  propositions  are  recognised — the  univers.il 
afhrmaiive,  the  universal  negative;  the  particular  affirmative,  ami 
the  particular  negative.  Of  these,  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  types  :  All  A  is  B,  no  A  is  B,  some  A  is  B,  some  A 
is  not  B.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years  this  system 
was  accepted  with  little  or  no  modification.  Within  the  last 
half-century,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  a  reform 
was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  syllogism  an  absolutely 
rigid  system  of  logical  deduction.  The  improvement  wa> 
effected  nearly  contemporaneously  by  various  writers,  but 
notably  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Professor  De  Mor^jan. 
The  reform  was,  in  the  language  of  Hamilton,  to  qtianitfr 
the  predicate — that  is,  to  state  distinctly  whether  the  whole 
or  only  a  part  of  the  predicate  is  considered  in  the  pro- 
position. For  example,  in  the  proposition  all  A  is  B  the  sub- 
ject only  is  quantified ;  and  it  would  be  illogical  to  conclude 
that  all  B  is  A.  All  we  c.in  be  sure  of  is  that  some  B  is  A. 
If,  however,  we  say  that  all  A  is  all  B,  we  at  once  quantify  the 
predicate  ;  and  now  the  simple  converse,  all  B  is  all  A,  is  true- 
It  appears,  then,  that  by  quantifying  the  predicate  we  ni.'.y 
break  up  the  ordinary  universal  affirmative  into  two;  n.imcly,  all 
A  is  all  B,  and  all  A  is  some  B.  Treating  the  others  similarly, 
we  ol>tain  eight  propositions  instead  oi  four. 


X.  All  A  is  all  R 

2.  All  A  is  some  R. 

3.  No  A  is  any  II. 

4.  No  A  IS  some  15. 


5.  Some  A  is  all  B. 

6.  Some  A  is  some  R. 

7.  Some  A  is  no  A. 

8.  Some  .\  is  not  some  B. 
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Of  these,  4  and  8  are  perhaps  never  osed ;  and  2  is  evidently 
the  simple  converse  of  5,  as  4  is  of  7.  When  the  predicate  is 
thus  quantified  the  process  is  much  simplified,  being  merely  a 
transposition;  and  the  Uws  of  the  syllogism  assume  a  corre- 
sponoing  simplicity.     Hamilton  maintained  that  in  thought  the 

{>redicate  was  always  quantified  as  well  as  the  subject  Certain 
ogicians,  however,  have  taken  exception  to  this,  and  have  urged 
that  the  peculiar  forms  of  expression  are  not  only  unusual,  but 
are  really  never  used,  so  that  there  is  no  logical  ground  for 
believing  that  in  thought  the  predicate  is  quantified.  Again, 
some  of  the  propositions  are  really  equivalent  to  two^  that  the 
proposition  all  A  is  all  B  contains  m  a  compressed  form  the  two 
ordmary  propositions  all  A  is  B,  and  all  B  is  A ;  whereas,  it  is 
maintained,  logic  seeks  to  analyse  our  thoughts  into  their  sim- 
plest elements,  and  not  to  express  them  in  a  condensed  form. 
See  Hamilton's  Discussions  and  Lectures  on  Logic^  and  Mill's 
Examination  of  Hamilton* s  Philosophy, 

Qnaqnaver^Bal  (Lat.  'turning  every  way')  is  the  name 
given  to  strata  which  dip  to  or  from  a  single  point,  so  as  to 
lorai  a  dome-like  elevation  or  a  basin-shaped  depression.  This 
kind  of  dip  is  produced  by  a  local  upheaval  or  subsidence. 

Quar^antine  (Fr.  ptarasUaine^  'a  period  of  forty  days') 
is  an  international  regulation,  by  whicn  neither  persons  nor 
goods  in  a  vessel  coming  from  a  place  where  a  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  pievails,  is  permitted  to  land  till  a  cer- 
tain period,  generally  forty  days,  has  elapsed  without  the  sus- 
pected disease  showing  itself.  By  6  |Geo.  IV.  cap.  78  the  Privy 
Council  may  order  vessels  to  repair  to  certain  places  to  be  ex- 
amined so  as  to  determine  their  liability  to  Q.  Masters  of  vessels 
liable  to  Q.  are  to  hoist  a  yellow  flj^  on  meeting  other  vessels  at 
sea  and  on  coming  within  two  leagues  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
under  the  penalty  of  ;^ioa  Where  Q.  is  established,  it  is  a  high 
misdemeanour  for  any  person  to  come  on  shore,  or  to  disembark 
any  goods  from  the  suspected  ship.  Various  regulations  and 
restrictions,  all  more  or  less  oppressive,  have  been  and  still  are 

\  enforced  in  the  matter  of  Q.  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.     Since  1866,  four  international  sanitary  conferences 

'  have  been  held,  and  at  one  held  at  Vienna  in  1873  a  resolution 
was  carried,  by  a  large  majority,  in  favour  of  abolishing  Q.  regu- 
lations in  Europe  on  rivers ;  but  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 

*  system  by  sea.    In  English  law,  O.  denotes  the  forty  days  during 
I    which  the  widow  of  a  deceased  landowner  may  remain  in  the 

chief  house  of  the  estate  until  her  dower  be  assigned  to  her. 

I       Qoarles,  Francis,  was  bom  in  1592  at  Romford,  Essex. 

'    He  studied  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln's  Inn, 

I    became  cupbearer  for  a  while  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and 

!    in  1621  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 

Bishop  Usher.    After  several  years  he  returned  to  England,  was 

appointed  chronologer  to  the  City  of  London,  and  devoted  himself 

to  literarjf  labours.     His  first  published  work  was  A  Feast  for 

•  lyormet  tn  a  Poem  on  the  History  ofjonah^  with  Pentalogia^  or 
the  Quinteuence  of  Medilation  (1620).  In  1621  appeared 
HaJassOf  or  the  Aistory  of  Queen  Esther^  and  soon  aiter  Q. 
published  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  founded  on  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
These  poems  were  written  in  decasyllabic  couplets.    Next  came 

.  ^od  Afilitanl,  with  Meditations  Divine  and  Moral^  and  Sion^s 
Elegies^  Wept  by  Jeremie  the  Prophet  (1624).     In  1625  there 

'  followed  An  Alphabet  of  Elegies^  and  SiotCs  Sonnets^  sung  by 
Solomon  the  Kin^^  and  Periphrased;  and  a  collection  of  his 

E'eoes,  entitled  Divine  Pgems,  was  printed  in  1630.    Two  years 
ter  came  Divine  Fancies,  Digested  into  Epigrammes,  Meditations, 
and  Observations.     The  quaintest  and  most  truly  poetical  of 
Q.'s  works,  the  Emblems,  Divine  and  Moral,  was  brought  out  side 
hj  side  with  the  Emblems  of  Wither  ( 1635 ;  new  ed.  1877).    The 
I    Emblems  follow  a  fashion  traced  back  to  the  great  Italian  lawyer, 
I    Andrea  Aldati,  and  seem  specially  inspired  by  the  Pia  Desituria 
tA  the  Jesuit  Herman  Hugo.    They  are  distinguished  by  fantas- 
tical expression,  sometimes  by  pathos,  often  by  bathos,  and  are 
best  described  as  conceits.    Q.'s  next  work  was  Hierogfyphus 
(1638).    In  1641  he  collected  a  number  of  short  essays  and 
'    aphorisms  into  a  volume  entitled  Enchiridion  of  Meditations, 
This  book  is  full  of  pithy  maxims,  often  overstrained;  every 
aentence  contains  an  antithesis,  like  a  nut  with  two  kernels.    In 
I    the  Civil  War,  Q.  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  gave 
I    ofienoe  to  the  Parliament  in  The  Loyal  Convert;  and  having 
jomed  the  king  at  Oxford,  he  lost  all  his  property,  even  his 
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books.  He  veas  twice  married,  and  had  eighteen  children  by  his 
first  wife.  He  died  8th  September  1644,  overwhelmed  with 
troubles.  After  his  death  were  published  Solomon's  Recantation, 
a  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiasta ;  The  Virgin  Widow  (a  feeble 
comedy) ;  and  the  Shepherds  Oracles, 

QtLarr'el  or  doan^y  (Fr.  carreau,  from  carrer,  '  to  sauare ;' 
Lat  quadrare)  signifies,  in  architecture,  any  square-shapea  open- 
ing, and  it  also  denotes  a  diamond-shap^  pane  of  glass,  or  a 
square  tile  or  paving-stone.  A  flat  square-headed  arrow-bolt  for 
a  crossbow  was  also  known  as  a  Q.  or  quarrelL 

doarr'y,  an  open  excavation,  whence  stones  for  building 
and  other  purposes  are  procured.  Although  quarrying  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  Minmg  (q.  ▼.),  a  mine  diners  from  a  Q.  in 
being  a  subterranean  working,  alwm  at  a  considerable  depth. 
Where  stone  or  slate  is  obtained  from  underground,  the  place 
becomes  a  mine  in  the  official  sense,  and  comes  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  mine  inspectors.  Quarries  were  worked  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  the  huge  monoliths  which  the 
Egyptians  succeeded  in  raising  and  transporting  to  great  distances 
especially  mark  the  great  skiU  in  quarrying  poss^sed  by  them. 
Quarries  of  limestone,  sandstone,  granite  Syenite),  and  red  por- 
phyry opened  by  the  Egyptians  are  still  exposed  to  view,  and 
many  of^them  contain  half-quarried  colossal  blocks,  bouing  marks 
of  tne  quarrymen's  tools.  The  most  celebrated  quarries  of 
ancient  Greece  were  situated  at  Mounts  Pentelicus  and  Hymettos, 
and  in  the  Islands  of  Paros,  Scio,  Samos,  and  Lesbos;  and  with 
the  beautiful  white  marble  obtained  from  them,  the  Parthenon 
and  other  famous  temples  were  constructed.  The  Pentelic  and 
Parian  marble  quarries  have  recently  been  reopened.  The 
travertine  {fapis  Tiburtinus)  of  which  Rome  is  chieify  constructed 
has  been  quarried  at  Tivoli  and  its  neighbourhood  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  famous  Carrara 

Suarries,  from  which  supplies  of  white  statuary  marble  are  still 
rawn  for  the  whole  world,  were  first  opened  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus. 

Ine  operations  of  (quarrying  differ  as  the  rock  to  be  excavated 
is  stratified  or  unstntified,  and  its  intended  use.  In  extracting 
whinstone  for  road-metal,  or  limestone  to  be  burnt,  for  example, 
the  most  expeditious  mode  of  detaching  the  rock,  viz.,  by  Blast- 
ine  (q.  v.),  is  resorted  to.  In  quarrying  building-stones,  on  the 
other  hand,  hand  labour  is  preferred  to  blasting,  for  waste  is 
thereby  avoided.  In  stratified  auarries  the  largest  stones  are 
detached  and  slid  upon  their  bed  oy  driving  wedges  into  a  series 
of  picked  holes  on  the  imtural  face  of  the  rock ;  but  where  the 
stratum  is  very  thick,  wedges  aro  also  driven  in  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  bedding.  In  sandstone  (quarries,  having  several  beds  of 
different  and  serviceable  qualities,  it  is  usual  to  lay  out  the 
beds  in  a  series  of  steps,  called  bench  or  stage  working,  so 
that  the  excavation  of  the  beds  may  be  simultaneously  carried 
on.  Roofing-slates,  though  bedded,  are  more  easily  split  with  a 
broad  chisel  and  hammer  in  the  direction  of  its  cleavage  lines, 
which  are  often  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding.  Unstratified 
rocks  are  usually  quarried  on  a  perpendicular  face  in  hillsides, 
and  in  detaching  the  stones  advantage  is  always  taken  of  natural 
divisions  or  fissures,  or  of  anv  peodiarity  of  structure,  as  the 
columnar  forms  of  basalt,  or  the  tabular  and  cuboidal  forms  of 
granite.  AU  stones  are  generally  rouglily  dressed  or  squared 
with  the  pick  before  leaving  the  Q. 

Numerous  quarries  of  sandstone,  magnesian  and  common 
limestone,  marble,  granite,  basalt,  porphyry,  roofing-slate,  &c, 
constitute  one  of  the  sources  of  wodth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  revised  table  (first  drawn  up  in  1839  by  the  commissioners  for 
selectmg  a  suitable  stone  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament)  of  the 
building-stone  quarries  is  appended  to  Professor  Hull's  Build' 
ing  and  Ornamental  Stones  (Lond.  1 872).  See  also  Mine  In* 
spectori  Report  for  1875. 

duart,  a  measure  of  capacity,  being  the  fourth  part  of  a 
gallon.    It  contains  two  pints.    See  Gallon. 

duar'taii  Fever.    See  Ague. 

Quainter  is  the  fourth  part  of  anything.  It  is  used  as  a 
definite  standard  measure  of  mass,  when  it  is  equivalent  to  28 
pounds  avoirdupois,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundredweight.  As 
a  measure  of  capacity,  it  contains  8  bushels,  or  J2  pecks.  In 
this  btter  sense  its  derivation  u  doubtful,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  of  Norman  origin. 
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Qaar'ter,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  ordinaries,  or  subordinaries, 
now  superseded  by  the  Canton  (q.  v.). 

duar'ter,  in  war,  is  to  spare  the  life  of  a  defeated  enemy," 
an  essential  element  in  modem  civilised  warfare.  The  expres- 
sion is  an  ancient  one  and  its  derivation  uncertain.  'That 
every  one  should  kill  the  man  he  caught,  and  keep  no  Q.,*  Dray- 
ton's Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret.  According  to  De  Brieux,  a  Q. 
was  the  portion  of  pay  promised  as  ransom  by  soldiers  to  their 
conquerors  in  battle. 

Quar'ter  Days.  These  are,  in  England  and  Ireland,  Lady 
Day,  25th  March  ;  Midsummer  Day,  24th  June ;  Michaelmas 
Day,  29th  September;  and  Christmas  Day,  25th  December. 
House-rents  are  generally  made  payable  quarterly,  but  if  there 
is  no  stipulation  as  to  time  of  payment,  rent  is  only  due  once  a 
year.  See  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Notice  to  Quit.  In 
Scotland  the  legal  terms  are  Whitsunday,  the  15th  of  May,  and 
Martinmas,  the  nth  of  November ;  and  if  nothing  is  said  regard- 
ing date  of  entry  and  payment  of  rent,  Whitsunday  is  under- 
stood as  regards  houses,  but  by  custom  25th  May  has  come  to 
be  the  day.  Entry  to  arable  land  is  at  Martinmas.  Rents  and 
interests  in  Scotland  fall  due  on  15th  May  and  nth  November. 

Quar'terdeck,  the  part  of  the  uppermost  deck  of  a  ship 
between  the  main  and  mizzen  masts,  where  there  is  a  poop,  or 
between  the  mainmast  and  stern  if  otherwise.  It  is  the  parade 
on  Her  Majesty's  ships.  The  Quarter  of  a  ship  is  the  after-part 
of  its  side,  about  one-fifth  in  extent  of  the  entire  length  o(  the 
vessel. 

Quar'tering,  in  heraldry,  a  method  of  Marshalling  (q.  v.) 
by  dividing  a  shield  into  four  parts  by  two  lines,  fess-wise  and 
pale-wise,  meeting  in  the  centre,  a  distinct  shield  being  allotted 
to  each  quarter.  In  the  Q.  of  two  coats  the  more  important  is 
placed  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and  in  the  case  of  three 
coats,  the  fourth  quarter  repeats  the  charge  of  the  first,  as  on 
the  shield  of  Queen  Victoria,  where  England  occupies  the  first 
and  fourth,  Scotland  the  second,  and  Ireland  the  third.  Four 
coats  of  arms  are  placed  in  their  proper  order  of  succession,  one 
in  each  quarter.  In  the  Q.  of  any  number  greater  than  four,  the 
number  of  lines  drawn  pale-wise  is  increased,  and  in  the  case  of 
an  odd  number  of  coats  being  represented,  the  last  quarter  is 
always  a  copy  of  the  first.  The  earliest  English  example  of 
marshalling  by  Q.  is  the  shield  on  the  monument  of  Alianore, 
Queen  of  Edward  I.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  bearing  the  arms 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  first  quartered  by  her  father  Ferdinand 
III.  on  the  union  of  those  crowns.  Symon  de  Montagu  is  the 
first  subject  on  record  who  bore  quartered  arms  (131 1).  By  the 
end  of  the  14th  c.  marshalling  by  Q.  had  become  a  common 
fashion. 

Quar'termaster,  Military  and  NavaL  A  quartermaster 
is  attached  to  every  regiment  of  cavalry,  battalion  of  infantry, 
and  brigade  of  artillery.  His  duties  arc  to  look  after  the 
quarters,  clothing,  rations,  ammunition,  stores,  &c.  of  the  troops. 
He  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  his  pay  varies  from 
4s.  8d.  per  day  in  the  marines  to  9s.  6d.  in  the  Life  Guards. 
In  the  cavalry  it  is  8s.  6d.,  rising  after  ten  years*  service  to 
I2S.,  and  in  the  infantry  6s.  6d.,  rising  to  los.  A  non-commis- 
sioned officer  is  usually  promoted  to  the  post.  A  quartermaster- 
sergeant  assists  the  regimental  quartermaster  in  his  duties.  The 
quartermaster  in  the  navy  is  a  petty  officer  who  attends  to  the 
stowage  of  ballast  and  provisions,  the  steerage  of  the  ship,  &c. 

Quar'termaster-Oeneral  is  one  of  the  principal  staff 
officers  in  the  British  army,  whose  department  is  charged  with 
the  arrangements  as  to  marching,  billeting,  quartering,  embark- 
ing and  disembarking  of  troops,  strategical  and  topographical 
subjects,  military  questions  as  to  barracks,  hospitals,  canteens, 
lights,  fuel,  cooking,  &c.  He  has  a  sub-department  in  the 
Military  Department  of  the  War  Office,  and  acts  under  the 
Adjutant-General.  His  salary  is  ;f  1500.  He  has  the  assistance 
of  an  Assistant  Q.-G.  A  Deputy  Q.-G.,  an  Assistant  Q.-G., 
and  several  Deputy -Assistant  Quartermaster  -  Generals  are 
attached  to  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  department  whose 
functions  include  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  defence  of  the  empire  and  the  mobilisation  of 
tlie  army,  the  collection  of  foreign  army  statistics,  the  charge  of 
niaps,  plans,  ice,  and  the  translation  of  foreign  documents,  &c. 


Quar'tem,  the  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  fourth  part  of  a  peck,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint.  The 
Q.  loaf  is  so  called  because  it  contains  a  fourth  of  a  stone  of 
flour,  or  abojit  4  lbs. 

Quar'ter  Ses'sions,  the  General  Cionrt  ot  Is  held  in 
England  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  in  every  division 
of  a  county,  once  every  quarter  of  a  year,  to  try  offenders  against 
the  peace.    By  i  Will.  IV.  c.  70,  these  sessions,  in  the  several 
counties,  ridings,  and  divisions,  are  held  in  the  first  week  after 
the  iith  October,  in  the  first  week  after  28th  December,  in  the 
first  week  after  31st  March,  and  in  the  first  week  after  the  24th 
June.     But  justices  may  direct  the  April  Q.  S.  to  be  held  any 
time  between  March  7th  and  April  22d,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  spring  assizes.    The  sentences  of  any  court  of  Q.  S. 
take  effect  from  the  time  of  being  pronounced,  unless  the  court 
otherwise  direct.    Judges  of  Q.  S.  are  unpaid.    It  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  expedient  to  appoint  a  paid  oflBcer  to  assist  in 
their  work.     He  is  called  a  Recorder  (q.  v.).     In  Scotland,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  meet  at  the  county  town  on  the  first  Tuesdays 
of  May,  August,  and  March,  and  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Octo- 
ber.   At  these  quarterly  courts  they  have  the  power  of  ^^ 
viewing  sentences  passed  at  the  occasional  meetings  of  justices, 
called  special  or  petty  sessions,  when  the  sentence  is  subject  to 
review. 

Claar'ter-Sta£^  a  tough  wooden  stave  about  8  feet  long, 
formerly  used  by  the  English  in  attack  or  defence.  It^as 
grasped  in  the  middle  with  one  hand,  and  between  the  middle 
and  the  end  with  the  other,  and  a  twirling  motion  having  been 
given  to  it,  strokes  were  dealt  with  either  end  alternately.  Q.-S. 
encounters  are  frequently  described  in  the  Robin  Hood  ballads ; 
and  down  to  last  century  sport  with  the  Q.-S.  was  one  of  the 
chief  amusements  at  English  rustic  games. 

Quar'teni,  Military  and  Ka'val,  (i)  apartments  in  mili- 
tary stations  for  accommodation  of  officers  and  men.  llie 
rules  regarding  officers*  quarters  will  be  found  in  the  Queen's 
regulations  ;  (2)  the  stations  of  a  ship's  crew  on  entering  into 
action. 

Quartet',  Qtiartette',  or  Quat'aor,  a  musical  composition 
in  four  parts,  or  for  four  voices  or  instruments.  Instrumenial  [ 
quartets  are  usually  written  in  complete  symphony  form,  con-  | 
taining  four  movements  and  sometimes  an  introduction.  Two 
violins,  a  viola,  and  a  violoncello  are  used  for  string  quartets. 
One  of  the  earliest  string  quartets  was  composed  by  AUegri 
about  1650.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Onslow,  &c.,  have  enriched  this  form  of  composition. 

Quartode'cimans  (Lat.  decimus  qtmrtus,  'fourteenth') 
were  those  Christians,  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  Church,  who  in  the 
controversy  which  arose  in  the  2d  c.  respecting  the  time  and  ^ 
mode  of  keeping  Easter  (q.  v.),  maintained  that  Christ  ate  the 
Jewish  Passover  with  his  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the  14th 
Nisan,  and  was  crucified  on  the  15th,  as  represented  by  the  fi-.st 
three  Gospels,  in  opposition  to  those  in  the  Western  Clmrch, 
who  maintained  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  I4thy  appealing  in  ■ 
support  of  their  opinion  to  the  fourth  GospeL  1 

Quartz,  the  generic  name  of  all  minerals  which  are  composed  ' 
of  silica.     It  is  a  constituent  of  many  rocks  and  composes  roost 
pebbles.  It  is  colourless  when  pure,  but  presents  a  great  variety  of 
tints  of  yellow,  green,  red,  blue,  brown,  &c.,  and  is  often  marked 
with  stripes  or  bands.     It  is  of  all  degrees  of  transparency  to  < 
opacity,  and  occurs  coarse  and  radiat^,  or  fine  eranuUr,  or 
compact.    The  crystallisation  is  rhombohedral,  and  the  six-sided 
prisms  in  which  the  mineral  usually  occurs  are  terminated  by 
six-sided  pyramids,  and  are  in  other  respects  often  peculiarly 
modified.   Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  forms  which  it  assumes, 
it  is  readily  recognised  by  its  hardness,  its  infusibility  before  the 
blow-pipe,  its  insolubility  in  acids,  and  the  absence  of  any  cleava^^ 
The  varieties  of  Q.  naturally  fall  into  three  groups.     The  vttreeus 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  their  glassy  fracture.     To  this  group 
belong  Rock-crystal,  Amethyst,  Rose  Q.,  False  Topaz,  Smoky 
Q.,'  Milky  Q.,  Prase  (a  leek-green  massive  mineral),  Avcnturine 
Q.  (spangled  through  with  golden  scales  of  mica),  and  Ferrug^inous 
Q.    The  chalcedonic  varieties  have  a  sub-vitreous  or  waxy  lustre, 
and  are  usually  translucent.    See  Chalcedony.     The  jjst'rj 
varieties  are  opaque,  and  have  a  doubtful  glimmering  lus:rc 
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Jasper,  Bloodstone,  Lydian  Stone,  and  Float  Stone  are  the  best 
known  varieties. 

Q.  Rock  is  a  li^t  grev,  reddish,  or  brown  rock,  compact 
in  tcxtnre,  and  consistin^r  chiefly'of  Q.  It  has  resulted  from  the 
action  of  heat  upon  sedimentary  sandstones.  It  is  also  known 
asQoartzite. 

Qua'simodo  Sunday  is  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  so 
called  from  the  first  words  of  the  Introit  of'^the  mass  for  the 
day  (I  Peter  il  2),  and  otherwise  called  Dominica  in  Albis^  from 
the  practice  in  the  ancient  church  of  those  who  had  been  bap- 
tixea  at  the  preceding  Easter  giving  up  their  white  garments 
{dlh€s\  in  the  churches  on  that  day. 

Qnaaa,  or  Ktium,  a  kind  of  beer  made  in  Russia,  and  pre- 
pared firom  rye  grain.  Q.  is  also  employed  as  vine^  by  allowing 
the  fermentation  to  continue  until  tne  material  turns  sour. 

Qnaas'ia  is  a  genus  established  by  Linnaeus  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  Surinam  negro,  who  was  notorious  about  1760  for  the 
cures  of  fever  he  efiected  by  what  is  now  called  Q*  amara^  a 
native  of  that  country.  It  is  a  shrab  with  beautiful  crimson 
flowers,  and  has  been  introduced  into  hothouses.  The  Q.  of 
materia  medica  is  now,  however,  derived  from  Picrana  excelsa 
(also  belonging  to  the  natural  onler  Smarubacea\  common  in 
the  plains  and  lower  mountains  of  Jamaica.  It  grows  to  the 
I  height  of  60  feet,  forma  a  spreading  tree,  and  in  appearance 
.  somewhat  resemUes  the  ash.  The  wood  is  intensely  bitter,  for 
which  reason  an  infusion,  extract,  and  tincture  are  used  as  a 
powerful  tonic,  chiefly  employed  in  dyspepsia.  Although  pro* 
hibited  by  law,  it  is  said  to  be  frequently  substituted  by  brewers 
for  hops.  On  animals  it  appears  to  act  as  a  narcotic  poison, 
causing  its  use  as  an  insecticide,  and  furniture  made  from  it  is 
insect-proof.  Water  allowed  to  remain  in  cups  turned  from  it 
in  a  short  time  acquires  tonic  properties.  Qiuusia  lignum  of  the 
chemists  consists  of  its  yellowish-white  chips,  and  the  neutral 
principle  on  which  the  bitterness  depends  is  caUed  quassin.  The 
names  bitter-ash  and  bitter-wood  are  applied  to  the  tree. 

duatezUona,  the  name  given  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  of 
Dublin  to  his  new  calculus,  owes  its  immense  power  as  a  mathe- 
matical method  to  the  importance  which  it  attaches  to  direction 
as  a  fundamental  conception.  At  the  very  outset  two  distinct 
kinds  of  quantities  are  recognised — directed  quantities  and  un- 
directed quantities.  The  simplest  conception  of  a  directed 
quantity  is  a  straight  line  drawn  in  a  particular  direction  from  a 
given  point  Such  a  line,  when  both  its  magnitude  and  direction 
are  considered,  Hamilton  calls  a  vector.  All  undirected  quan- 
tities, such  as  are  employed  in  ordinary  analysis,  he  distinguishes 
as  ualars,  A  scalar,  in  fact,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
nnmber  in  its  widest  algebraic  sense.  In  ordinary  analytical 
geometry,  a  line  drawn  from  the  origin  is  fixed  both  m^  direction 
and  magnitude  when  the  co-ordinates  of  its  other  extremity  are 
known.  Here  its  direction  is  absolutely  determined ;  but  it  is 
determined  only  indirectly  through  its  relations  to  three  arbitrarily 
chosen  axes,  and  is  kept  distinct  from  the  other  leading  con- 
ception of  magnitude.  Hamilton  took  the  straight  line  as  he 
found  it,  referred  none  of  its  properties  in  space  to  any  arbitrarily 
chosen  lines,  but  combined  the  conceptions  of  direction  and  mag- 
nitude into  the  one  idea  of  vector.  Since  a  vector  is  then  fully 
determined  in  accordance  with  ordinary  ^metrical  notions  by 
the  three  co-ordinates  of  its  further  extremity,  which  co-ordinates 
are  scalars,  it  follows  that  a  vector  involves  three  scalar  quan- 
tities. We  shall  return  to  this  point  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  nature  of  a  ptatimion.  Meanwhile,  as  well-known  examples 
of  vectors,  we  may  mention  velocities,  accelerations,  forces,  fluxes, 
&c ,  all  of  which  are  readily  recognised  as  directed  quantities.  It 
is  customary  to  symbolise  vectors  by  the  Greek  letters,  reserving 
the  Roman  letters  for  scalar  quantities.  In  defining  a  vector,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  its  position  m  space,  but  simply  of  its  direction 
and  magnitude.  Hence  two  equal  and  parallel  straight  lines  are 
repreKuted  by  the  same  vector  symbol ;  and  conversely  a  given 
vector  may  tie  drawn  from  any  poin^  since  it  remains  the 
same  vector  as  long  as  its  direction  and  masnitude  are  kept  con- 
stant. Farther,  any  two  lines  in  space  which  are  not  narallel 
cannot  be  the  same  vector — ^thus,  different  radii  of  a  sphere  or 
circle,  thongh  emial  in  magnitude,  must  be  represented  by  difierent 
symbols  when  tney  are  considered  as  vectors.  The  addition  of 
vectors  is  already  familiar  in  dynamics  under  the  name  of  the  com- 


position of  velocities  and  forces.  They  are  combined  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  Thus  the  vector  a +/3  (for  the  sum  of  a  number 
of  vectors  is  always  a  vector)  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
whose  sides  are  a  and  /3 ;  or  it  is  at  once  obtained  geometrically  by 
drawing  the  vector  B  from  the  extremity  of  a,  when  the  vector 
from  the  origin  to  the  extremi^  of  the  new  /3  is  the  sum  a  +  /3. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  readily  shown  that  the  sum  of  the  vectors 
OA,  AB,  BC,  CD,  taken  in  order,  is  the  vector  OD.  Hence 
the  sum  of  the  vector  sides  of  any  polygon  taken  in  order  must 
equal  zero.  Thus  in  the  triangle  ABC  the  sum  of  the  vectors 
AB,  BC)  CA  is  zero ;  and  remembering  that  the  sum  of  the 
vectors  AB,  BC  is  the  vector  AC,  we  conclude  that  we  may 
consistently  regard  the  vector  AC  as  being  equal  to  minus  the 
vector  CA.  In  other  words,  reversing  a  vector  is  equivalent  to 
changing  its  algebraic  sign,  or  +  a  -  a  =  o.  As  long  as  a  and 
/3  are  really  different  vectors,  the  vectors  a  +  /9,  a  -  ^  are  also 
distinct  These  latter,  indeed,  are  the  diagonals  of  the  parallelo- 
gram whose  sides  are  a  And  /9.  Should  a  =  /3,  however, 
a  +  ^  =  2a,  and  a  -  /3  =  a  The  number  2  is  here  a  scalar 
quantity ;  its  effect,  when  a  is  multiplied  by  it,  is  to  alter  the 
magnitude  without  altering  the  direction.  By  employing  a 
proper  scalar  factor,  then,  we  may  alter  the  iength  of  a  vector  at 
will ;  and  any  two  parallel  vectors  of  different  lengths  may  be 
expressed  by  the  same  vector  symbol,  multiplied,  however,  uy  a 
different  scuar.  To  apply  the  foregoing  principles  to  a  simple 
geometrical  theorem,  let  it  be  required  to  prove  that  the  diagonals 
of  a  parallelogram  bisect  each  other.  Let  the  vector  OA  =  a, 
OB  =  0.  Complete  the  parallelogram  OACB.  Join  OC  and  AB. 
Then  the  vector  OC  =  a  +  ft  and 
AB=  A0  + 0B=-o+/3.  LetD 
be  the  point  where  the  diagonals  in- 
tersect, then  OD  is  a  multiple  of 
OC  =^(a +  fl),say.  Similarly  AD  q 
is  a  multiple  of  AB  s  ^  ( A  -  a),  say. 
From  the  figure  it  is  evident  that  the  various  vectors  are  related 
by  the  equation 

AD  =  A0+  OD 
or  ^  (^  -  tt)  =  -  o  +  ^  (o  +  /5). 

Transposing,  this  becomes 

(^  -  /)  /J  +  (I  -  f  -  ^)  «  =  ^• 
This  is  of  the  form  ^  /)  +  a  a  =  o,  where,  if  a  and  fi  are  two 
different  vectors,  a  and  b  must  each  be  zero,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  undo  by  moving  in  the  direction  B  what  has  been  already 
done  by  moving  in  the  direction  a.  Hence,  if^^  +  aasso^ 
^  =  o^  and  a  =  o ;  so  that  in  the  particular  case  above  we 
obtain  the  two  equations 

^-/  =  o 

and  I  -  /  -  /  =  o. 

Solving,  we  find  /  =  /  »  -;  and  therefore  the  diagonals  of  a 

parallelogram  bisect  each  other.  Consequently,  the  vector 
from  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  to  the  point  of  bisection  of  the 
base  is  half  the  sum  of  the  vectors  which  represent  the 
sides,  all  the  vectors  of  course  being  drawn  from  the  vertex. 
Take  now  any  quadrilateral,  ABCD,  which  may  be  plane 
or  gauche.  Take  the  vectors  of  its  comers  with  reference 
to  any  origin  O,  and  let  e^  ft  7,  a,  be  the  vectors  OA, 
OB,  OC,  OD.  Bisect  AB  in  P,  BC  in  Q,  CD  in  R,  and 
DA  in  S.    The  vectors  of  these  points  of  bisection  are  respec- 

tivelyi  (o+/3),i05  +  7).5(7  +  «),  andI{3  +  «).  Hence 
the  vector  PQ  =  PO  +  OQ  =  -  i(a  +  /9)  +  |  (/3  +  7)  «  ^ 

(7-a).    Similarly QR  ^\(t  —  e),^S  =-l(7-a),SP 

2  2 

=  —  —  (J  —  /3),  from  which  we  see  at  once  that  PQ  b  equal 

and  parallel  to  RS»  and  QR  equal  and  parallel  to  SP,  and  that 
therefore  the  lines  joining  the  points  of  bisection  of  the  sides  of 
any  quadrilateral  in  space  form  a  parallelogram.  This  example 
indicates  the  ease  with  which  Q.  attacks  problems  in  three 
dimensions.  We  have  seen  that,  to  alter  the  length  of  a  given 
vector,  we  have  simply  to  multiply  by  the  proper  scalar  factor. 
The  value  of  this  sodar  depends  upon  the  unit  of  length  we 
have  chosen,  and  should  the  given  vector  be  a  unit  vector,  r>., 
a  vector  whose  length  is  unity,  the  scalar  multiplier  gives  the 
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length  of  the  new  vector.  Hence  any  vector  a  may  be  written 
TaUa,  where  Ta  is  the  length  or  tensor ,  as  Hamilton  called  it, 
of  the  vector  a,  and  Ua  is  the  unit  vector  in  the  same  direction. 

Generally,  then,  to  pass  from  one  vector  to  another  which  is 
parallel  to  it  requires  simply  the  introduction  of  a  scalar  multi- 
plier to  change  the  tensor.  But  how  must  we  operate  so  as  to 
change  the  direction  of  a  vector ;  in  other  words,  what  opera- 
lion  will  transform  a  into  j8,  where  a  and  /3  are  different  vectors  ? 
The  simplest  way  to  conceive  of  this  transformation  is  to  draw  a 
and  /3  froin  the  same  point,  and  then  rotate  a  about  an  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  in  which  the  two  vectors  lie  until  it 
coincides  with  /9.  In  establishing  a  new  calculus,  we  may  take 
any  convenient  and  unambiguous  symbol  to  represent  this  ope- 
ration of  rotation;  and  Hamilton  has  chosen  for  it  a  very 
simple  and  suggestive  form ;  the  quotient,  namely,  of  the  two 
vectors.    The  equation 

^.    o  =  /5     orlSa    .  o  =  fl 
a 

defines  this  quotient,    ^is  not  a  scalar;  for  multiplication  by  a 

scalar  does  not  alter  the  direction  of  the  vector,  but  only  the 
length,  while  this  operator  alters  both.  Nor  is  it  a  vector ;  it 
is  a  quatemiont  and  was  so  named  by  Hamilton  because  it 
depends  on  four  numbers.  For  when  by  rotation  a  is  made  to 
comcide  in  direction  with  /9,  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the 
magnitude  of  the  angle  through  which  a  is  rotated,  but  also  its 
plane ^  or  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  A  rotation,  then, 
is  fully  known  when  we  know  its  amount  or  angle,  and  the 
direction  of  its  positive  axis.  But  to  fix  the  direction  of  a  line 
requires  two  numbers,  and  therefore  a  rotation  involves  three. 
Having  brought  a  into  coincidence  with  ft  there  is  still  another 
operation  necessary  so  as  to  alter  the  tensor  of  a  and  make  it 
equal  in  length  to  p.  The  quaternion,  then,  which  transforms  the 
vector  a  into  the  vector  /3,  depends  upon  four  numbers,  the 
numerical  ratio  which  alters  the  tensor,  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle  of  rotation,  and  the  two  elements  which  determine  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  A  quaternion  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  two  operators,  which  may  be  considered  sepa- 
rately and  applied  in  succession.  The  first  simply  alters  length; 
the  second  alters  direction.  These  Hamilton  called  respectively 
the  tensor  and  versor  of  the  quaternion ;  and  their  relation  is 
given  by  the  equation 

q  =  TqVq 

where  q  is  any  quaternion,  T^  its  tensor,  and  U^  its  versor.  A 
similar  formula  we  saw  to  exist  for  a  vector,  where,  however,  U 
signified  unit  vector.  There  is,  however,  no  ambiguity  occa- 
sioned by  employing  the  same  symbol  for  two  apparently  different 
ideas,  for  a  unit  vector  is  a  right  versor,  i>.,  a  versor  whose 
angle  is  a  right  angle. 

If  we  have  three  rectangular  unit  vectors  /,  j\  k,  the  versor  ^, 

which  transforms  /  into  k,  may  be  equated  to  f,  the  unit  vector 
perpendicular  to  them  both.     Hence 

V  =  -rj  =  ^y  or  I,  considered  as  an  ope- 
rator, rotates  J  through  a  right  angle  in 
the  positive  direction  till  it  coincides  with 
k.  Operate  again  by  i ;  then,  since  k  is 
situated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to 

»  as  j  is,  it  is  also  rotated  in  the  positive 

k/  V  "        direction  through  a  right  angle.     Hence 

/C^^  we  have  the  equation 


/ 


\ 


or 


■  • •  •*  • 

ff;  =  ,i  =  —J 
«*  =  —  I. 


The  square  of  a  unit  vector  or  of  a  right  versor  is  a  scalar,  and 
IS  equal  to  negative  unity.     By  symmetry  we  have  also 

jk^i  kj^^i 
ki=j  ik^—j 
ij^k       ji^—k 


.-«  - 


=y3  =  >(-3  =  yX'  =  — I. 

TTicse  equations  contain  the  whole  theory  of  Q.  The  product 
of  two  rectangular  vectors  is  a  third  vector  perpendicular  to 
both ;  and  the  product  of  two  parallel  vectors  is  a  scalar,  for 
ao.  ba.  -  a^  =  —  ab,  where  o  is  a  unit  vector  and  a  and  b  are 
Bcalars.  But  what  is  the  product  of  two  vectors  which  are  other- 
2r6  ' 


^3 


wise  related  ?    Take  two  vectors,  a  and  /3,  inchned  to  each  other 

at  an  angle  B.     The  vector  /3  may  be  split  up  into  two  other 

vectors,  one  of  which  is  parallel  to  a  and 

the  other  perpendicular  to  a.     To  avoid 

unnecessary  complication,  we  shall  take  a 

and  j8  as  unit  vectors.     Hence  the  two 

projections  of  j8  are  a  cos  B  and  7  sin  ^, 

where  7  is  the  unit  vector  perpendicular  to 

a  in  the  plane  containing  a/9,  the  vector 

OC  in  the  figure,  and  cos  B  and  sin  Q  are 

of  course   scalar  multipliers.     We  may 

then  write        ♦ 

/3  =  a  cos  d  +    7  sin  d 
and  therefore  o/3  =  o'  cos  ^  +  07  sin  B 

—  —  cos  ^  +     5  sin  ^ 
where  8  is  the  unit  vector  perpendicular  to  a  and  7.    Mulliplyin 
j9  into  a,  the  equation  becomes 

/3a  =  a'  cos  ^  -H  70  sin  B 
=  —  cos  ^  —   5  sin  B, 

The  product  of  any  two  vectors,  then,  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
scalar  part  (cos  B)  and  a  vector  part  (5  sin  B),  Its  value,  then,  1 
depends  xr^onfour  scalars,  and  again  we  have  a  quaternion.  To 
pass  from  unit  vectors  to  other  vectors,  we  simply  have  to  mul- 
tiply throughout  by  the  scalar  product  TaT/3;  and  then  the 
equations  take  the  form 

0/3  =  -  TaT/3  cos  B  +  TaT/9. 5  sin  B 
/3a  =  -  ToT/3  cos  B  -  TaT/3.  5  sin  B 
where  a,  j8  are  not  now  unit  vectors,  but  where  8  is  still  the 
unit  vector  perpendicular  to  their  plane.     Hamilton  writes  the 
above  equations  symbolically  thus 

a/3  -  Sa/3  +  Va/3 
/3o  =  S/3a  +  V/3a 

where  So/3  means  the  scalar  portion  of  the  product  and  Vo^  the 
vector  portion.  Comparing  with  the  original  equations,  we  have 
the  following  identities  : — 

Sa/3  =  -  ToT/3  cos  ^ ,  Va/3  =  +  TaT/3. 5  sin  B 
S/3a  =  -  TaT/3  cos  B  ,  V/3a  =  -  TaT/3.«  sin  B 

and  therefore         Saj9  =  S/3a  ,  Va/3=  -  V^a, 

and  further  2Sa/3  =  a/3  -f-  /3a 

2Va/3  =  a)8  -  ^a. 

The  scalar  of  the  product  of  any  two  vectors  is  the  product  of 
their  tensors  into  ttie  cosine  of  the  angle  between  their  directions; 
and  the  vector  is  the  product  of  the  tensors  into  the  sine  of  the 
angle  into  the  unit  vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two 
original  vectors.  T  Va/8,  or  the  tensor  of  this  vector,  evidently 
represents  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  whose  sides  are  the 
vectors  a,  /3,  and  therefore  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  contained 
by  these  sides.  SaUjS  is  the  projection  of  the  vector  a  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  unit  vector  U/8.  One  marked  peculiarity  of  Q. 
lies  in  the  non-commutative  character  of  its  products — a^  does 
not  equal  j8o,  nor  does  a~^/3  equal  /3o""\ 

Consider    the    triangle    ABC,  where  vector  AB=a,  vector 
BC  =  /3  and  vector  AC = 7.     Then 

7  =  a+/3 

squaring,  7*=(a+/3)(o  +  /3)  >fC 

=  aHo/3+/3a-l-/3« 

=  a'  +  2Sa/3  +  /3» 

or  -  (T7)»=  -  (Ta)«  -  (T/3)3  -  2TaT/3costf 

or  AC«=  AB3  +  BC'+2AB.BC  cos  ABC 

a  well-known  formula. 

Again,  since  7 = a  +  /3  .  ^ 

a7=a'  +  a/3 

an  equation  between  two  quaternions.    But  if  two  quaternions  arc 

equal,  their  scalar  portions  must  be  equal  to  each  other,  as  al>o 

their  vector  portions,  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  scalar  to  be  equal 

to  a  vector.    Hence  the  above  equation  contains  two  equations — 

Sa7  =  a*  +  Sa/9, 
and  Va7  =  Vo/3   (for    a'    b   a  scalar). 

Taking  tensors,  we  have 

Ta  T7  sin  CAB  =  Ta  T/3  sin  ABC, 
or  AC  :  BC  =  sin  ABC  :  sin  BAG, 

a  fundamental  theorem  in  trigonometry.     The  scalar  of  two 
rectangular   vectors   is  zero,   and  conversely  Sa/S  =  o  requires 

that  a  be  perpendicular  to  /3,  since,  when  cos  9  =  «,  tf  =     or 
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^.    Indeed,  as  we  before  saw,  the  product  of  two  rectangular 

rectors  is  a  vector  peipendicukr  to  both. 

In  Applying  Q.  to  the  geometry  of  lines  and  surfaces  in  space, 
we  must  take  a  symbol  to  represent  the  variable  vector.  Let  p 
then  be  any  vector  from  the  origin  to  the  curve  or  surface.  We 
shall  discuss  briefly  what  certain  quaternion  equations  represent 

Tp>=  c  (a  constant) 
means  that  however  we  draw  OP,  its  tensor  is  always  the  same. 
The  surface  b  therefore  a  sphere.  Squaring,  and  remembering 
the  (Tp)*  =  -  p',  we  have  the  transformation  p^  =  —  r*.  This 
then  is  the  equation  to  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at  the  origin. 
Let  the  centre  be  at  the  extremity  of  the  vector  a,  then  the 
equation  becomes 

T(p-«)  =  r, 
or  .  (p -.«)«  =  —<•, 


or 


p*—  2  Sap  +  o*  +  ^  =5  A 


This  is  a  qoadiatic  equation,  and  therefore  p  has  two  values,  or 
a  line  drawn  from  the  origin  cuts  a  sphere  in  two  points.  From 
the  theory  of  equations  we  see  that  tne  product  of  the  tensors  of 
the  vectors  of  these  points  is  (Ta)*  —  r*,  a  constant  quantity.  In 
other  words,  if  OPQ  be  the  line  from  the  origin  O  intersecting 
the  sphere  in  P  and  Q,  the  product  OP.OQ  =s  constant,  a  well- 
known  property  of  the  sphere  or  circle. 

The  equation  Sap  s  o  represents  a  plane  passing  through 
the  origin  and  perpendicular  to  a,  because  in  whatever  direction 
p  is  drawn  it  must  be  perpendicular  to  a,  and  its  tensor  is  un- 
limited. The  equation  to  any  parallel  plane  is  Sa  {p~fi)=o, 
where  /9  b  the  vector  to  any  given  point  in  the  plane. 

Similarly  the  equation  Yap  =  o  represents  a  straight  line 
Tttraliel  to  a,  and  the  equation  of  any  other  paiallef  line  is 
v'a(p  —  p)  =ic,  where  fi  is  the  vector  to  any  point  upon  it 
This  last  equation  may  be  cast  into  the  form  ^fap  =  y  where 
7  ( =  Va^)  IS  a  constant  vector.  The  form  TVap  s  c  mdudes 
this  case,  but  has  a  wider  meaning.  Put  into  ordinary  geometric 
language,  it  means  that  the  area  of  the  triangle,  whose  sides  are 
a  and  p,  is  constant  for  all  values  of  p,  which  is  therefore  the 
vector  of  any  point  upon  a  right  cylinder  whose  axis  is  a. 

Any  vector  p  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  rectangular 
unit  vectors  ij  ^  in  a  way  closely  resembling  Cartesian  methods. 
If  we  measure  the  unit  vectors  itj\  Jk,  along  the  axes  X,  Y,  Z, 
and  if  we  draw  the  vector  p  to  the  point  P,  whose  ordinary  co- 
ordinates are  x,  ^,  s,  we  have 

p3sxi*  +  jy'+  s*. 
Squaring^  we  obtain 

^  =xV  +  y/  +  «*i*  -h  Jry (tj  +>!)  +  ys (jk  +  kj)^zx  (/ti+  ik). 
out,  as  was  shown  above,  i^^p^J(^=  -  i,  and 

y  =  ~  ji^jk  =s  -  >bl  ii  =s  -  ik^  and  therefore 
-  (Tp)«  =  p*=  -;r»-y-s>. 
Or  the  square  of  OP  is  eoual  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
co-ordinates.     If  /^  »  -  ^\  a  constant,  we  get  at  once  the  ordi- 
nary equation  to  a  sphere 

**+>•  +  «»  =  A 
Take  any  other  vector 

Pi  =  4rji+^j/  +  M 
Then 

pp^  =  xxyj^  +>:)V'  +  "1^ 

+  (xKi-*!)')  k  +  (yti-yxt)  i  +  («r,  -< *,jr) / 
since  ij  =  i,  &c.     Here,  again,  the  dual  character  of  the  quater- 
nion ppi^  as  made  up  of  a  scalar  and  a  vector,  is  evident. 

Sppi  =  —  xxx  —  yri  —  »j  =  —  rr,  cos  ^ 
where  rrx  are  the  tensors  of  ppi  and  $  the  angle  between  their 
directions. 

^PPxT^  (^1  -  *\y)  i  +  h'^i  -.^V)  «  +  1*^1  -  »ix)j 
and  therefore      

TVppi=  V-(Vppi)' 

=  fTi  sin  0 

also  a  well-known  formula.  From  these  examples,  the  simplicity 
of  the  quaternion  expression  as  contrasted  with  the  ordinary 
analytical  form  is  evident ;  and  not  only  is  the  notation  simpler, 
but  it  is  infinitely  more  suggestive.  Great  as  are  the  advantages 
gained  in  pure  ^ometricaT  investigations,  the  tremendous  power 
of  quaternions  is  best  displayed  in  physical  applications.  We 
cannot  do  more  than  point  out  a. few  of  the  more  striking  cases. 


And  first  it  must  be  remarked  that  differentiation  of  quaternions 
and  vectors  presents  no  new  difficulty,  provided  the  non-com- 
mutative character  of  multiplication  be  borne  in  mind. 
Take  for  instance  the  equation  to  the  cirde 

p^r=  ^  ^ot  pp  ss  —  r" 
Differentiating,  we  obtain 

pdp  +  dpp  s  o 
or  Sp^p  =  c 
since  dp  is  itself  a  vector,  the  vector  namelj  which  added  to  the 
original  p  gives  the  new  contiguous  p.  It  is  therefore  the  vector 
which  joins  the  extremities  of  two  infinitely  near  vectors  to  the 
curve.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at 
the  point,  and  the  equation  Sp^p  =  o  proves  that  in  a  circle  the 
tangent  is  at  right  angles  to  the  radius.  In  dynamics,  where 
time  is  the  independent  variable,  instead  of  the  symbol  dp^ 

Newton's  fluxion  expression  p  is  adopted.  Evidently,  if  p  is  the 
vector  of  a  moving  point,  p  is  its  velocity,  and  p  its  acceleration. 
If  the  acceleration  p  b  in  the  direction  of  p,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  central  orbits,  then  \pp  =  o.  In  co-ordinate  geometry,  the 
equivalent  of  this  simple  form  is  the  group  of  equations 

xy — xy  =s  c 
yz-^yt  ^  o 

■  •  •• 

MX  —  ZX  ^  0. 

Consider  again  the  trinomial  expression  for  p,  namely, 

p  =.  xi  -{-  yj  •{•  zk. 
The  operator 

dx         dy  dz 

performed  upon  any  function,  scalar  or  vector,  differentiates  it 
m  the  direction  of  p.     Repeated  twice,  it  gives  the  operator 


a  well- 


Vtt  _vA  sA 

and  the  scalar  portion  of  this  is  — -^  — -r-^  —  j^^ 
known  operator  in  the  mathematical  theory  of  potential.  Writ* 
ing  f-T-  +  j-^  +  >&^  =s  v>  the  quaternion  form  of  LapUce's 
equation 


d^ 


d^.d^ 

dx»         dy» 
where  ^  is  a  given  function  is 

S  vV  =  ^. 
The  directness  with  which  Q.  attacks  all  problems  depending 
upon  polarity  in  space  is  its  great  recommenoation.    It  has  done 
away  with  the  artificiality  of  choosing  arbitrary  axes,  and  has 
given  a  definite  meaning  to  the  old  imaginary  of  algebra,  tAe 

root  of  minus  one»  yj  —  i  is  any  unit  vector  in  space ;  and 
hence  Demoivre's  theorems  in  analytical  trigonometry  are 
really  quaternion  forms.  We  have  done  no  more  than  give  the 
barest  elements  of  the  subjects,  and  have  but  touched  upon  the 
nature  of  a  quaternion.  For  a  fuller  discussion,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  various  treatises  on  the  subject  Hamilton's 
Lectures  on  Q.  (i8<3),  and  his  Elements  of  Q,  (i866)  are  of 
course  the  first  and  foremost  of  these.  The  latter  is,  in  its  range 
and  method,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  origijud 
works  ever  written.  It  is  perhaps  too  full  as  an  introduction  to 
the  science;  but  as  a  compendium  it  is  invaluable.  Tait's 
Treatise  on  Q.  (1867,  ^^  edition,  1872)  is  much  shorter,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  problems  which  bear  upon  practical  or  phy- 
sical questions.  Kelland  and  Tait's  Introduction  to  Q,  (1873) 
is  elementary,  and  intended  for  bqg;inners.  Clifford's  Elements 
of  Dynamic  (1878)  is  purely  quatemionic  in  its  treatment,  and 
quaternion  conception  enters  into  Clerk  Maxwell's  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  (1873)  and  his  small  elementary  work  on  Matter 
and  Motion  (1876). 

duathlam'ba,  or  Kahlaml>a,  a  lofty  and  rug^  mountain- 
range  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  dividing  chain  sometimes 
called  in  its  entirety  the  '  backbone  of  S.  Africa.'  The  Q.  range 
divides  Nomansland  and  Natal  from  Basutoland,  and  attains  a 
height  of  8000  to  10,000  feet.  It  is  of  interest  ethnologically, 
as  forming  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Bechuana  tribes 
of  the  interior  and  the  Kaffir  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  region. 

Qua'train  (Fr.  from  quatre^ ' four'),  in  poetry,  is  a  stanza  of 
four  lines,  which  usually  rhyme  alternately,  although  sometimes 
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the  first  and  fourth  and  the  second  and  third  rhyme  together. 
A  perfect  Q.  is  very  rare,  for  not  only  must  the  thought  expressed 
be  completed  within  the  limits  of  four  lines,  but  the  facile  turn 
of  the  epigram  is  to  be  avoided.  The  French  poets  furnish  the 
best  examples  of  the  Q. ;  Lander's  are  perhaps  the  most  grace- 
ful in  the  English  language. 

Quatre  Bras  (Fr.  '  four  arms  *),  a  farm  in  Belgium,  province 
of  S.  Brabant,  lo  miles  S.S.E.  of  Waterloo  (q.  v.),  so  called 
because  near  it  the  road  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels  crosses  that 
from  Namur  to  Nivelles.  Q.  B.  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  battle  between  the  French  under  Ney  and  the  Englisli 
under  Wellington  (i6th  June  1815),  in  which  the  former  lost 
4140,  the  latter  5200  men. 

Quatrefages  de  Brdao,  Jean  Lords  Armand  de,  was 

bom  at  Berthezenne,  near  Valleraugue,  February  10,  1810. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Toulouse,  and  there  he  published  two  treatises,  Recherches 
d^ EmbryogMie  sur  les  Limnees  d  Us  Planorbes  (1834),  and  Re- 
cJurches  sur  Us  Axodonies  (1835),  This  last  work  led  to  ^his 
appointment  as  professor  of  zoology  at  Toulouse  in  1838.  In 
1840  he  threw  up  his  post,  went  to  Paris,  and  there  pursued 
his  studies,  contributing  with  pen  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
and  with  pencil  to  the  Ripte  Animal  Illustri,  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  Henri 
IV.  Lyceum,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Five  years  after,  he  renounced  the  natural  history 
chair  at  the  Lyceum  for  that  at  the  Museum.  Q.'s  popular 
works  have  nearly  all  passed  through  the  Revue  des  DeuxMondes 
in  serial  form.  The  records  of  a  scientific  expedition,  thus  pub- 
lished, were  collected  under  the  title  of  Souvenirs  d*un  Natu- 
rcdisU  (2  vols.  1854),  and  translated  into  English  (Rambles  of  a 
Naturalist;  Bohn,  1857).  Other  contributions  to  the  Revue 
specially  worthy  of  mention  are  Metamorphoses  de  r Homme 
et  des  Animaux  (1855-56),  and  LUniti  de  VEspice  Humaine 
(1860-61).  Q.'s  most  purely  scientific  articles  were  contributed 
to  the  Annates  des  Scunces  NaturelUs  and  the  Institut,  His 
various  essays  on  Les  Mollusques  Phlebentirisy  detailing  the 
modifications  of  the  digestive  and  circulatory  systems  of  these 
animals,  raised  a  discussion  in  which  the  greatest  of  European 
naturalists  took  part ;  and  in  the  end  Q.  triumphed.  Q.  made 
many  voyages  in  pursuit  of  his  science,  the  most  noted  being 
that  undertaken  in  company  with  Milne  Edwards  and  Blan- 
chard.  They  explored  the  coasts  of  Sicily  between  Trapani  and 
Catania.  Q.'s  results  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Recherches  Anatomiques  et  Zoologiques  faites  pendant  un  Voyage  en 
Sicile  (1855).  The  Academy  of  Sciences  commissioned  him  to 
inquire  into  the  diseases  of  silkworms,  and  in  1859  he  produced 
Etudes  sur  Us  Maladies  ActuelUs  des  Vers  h  Soie^  a  work  fol- 
lowed in  i860  by  NouvelUs  Recherches  sur  Us  Maladies  Actuelles 
des  Vers  h  Sole,  In  1862  he  published  Metamorphoses  de  V Homme 
et  des  Animaux;  in*  1869,  Histoire  de  V Homme;  in  1870,  Charles 
Darwin;  in  1871,  La  Race  Prussienne ;  in  1875,  Crania  EthUa, 

Quatrefoil  (Fr.  quatre-feuilU),  in  architecture,  a  panel  or 
piercing,  of  any  form,  divided  into  four  leaves  or  lobes  by  Cusps 
(q.  v.),  or  featherings. — In  heraldry,  a  Q.  is  a  charge  repre- 
senting a  four-leaved  grass  without  a  stalk.  When  represented 
with  a  stalk,  it  is  called  Q,  slipped, 

Quatremere,  fitienne  Hare,  was  bom  at  Paris,  July  12, 
1782.  When  a  child  he  plunged  into  study,  and  throughout 
his  whole  life  he  cared  for  men  much  less  than  books.  In 
1807  he  was  employed  in  the  manuscript  department  of  the 
Imperial  Library;  in  1809  he  obtained  the  chair  of  Greek 
literature  at  Rouen;  in  1815  he  succeeded  Porte-Dutheil  in 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions;  in  1819  he  became  professor 
of  Hebrew,  Chaldean,, and  Syriac  in  the  College  of  France; 
and  in  1827  he  changed  this  chair  for  that  of  Persian  in  the 
school  of  living  Oriental  languages.  Such  were  the  events 
which  scarcely  interrupted  for  one  day  a  life  entirely  given  up 
to  scholarship  as  an  end  in  itself.  Q.'s  first  work  was  Recherches 
sur  la  Langue  et  la  Litterature  de  VEgypte.  Here  he  proved  that 
the  way  to  the  study  of  ancient  Egyptian,  and  especially  of 
hieroglyphics,  lay  through  the  Coptic.  In  18 10  appeared  his 
Mhnoires  C^ographi^ues  et  Historiques  sur  tEgypte  (2  vols.), 
and  of  his  other  writings  the  chief  are  Mimoire  sur  Us  Nabateens 
(1835),  M^moires  sur  la  Topographie  de  Bahyhnie^  Mimoires  sur 
2^8 


Darius  U  JMidcy  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse  (1836),  ProU- 
gomines  d*Ibn-Khaldoun^  Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamdomks 
(translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Ahmed-Makrizi,  2  vols.  1837-38}, 
ChrestomathU  en  Turc  Oriental  {iS^),  zxA  Miianges  d Histoire 
et  de  Philologie  Orientate  (1861).  For  twenty  years  he  poured 
treasures  of  learning  into  the  Journal  des  Savants,  He  died  at 
Paris,  i8th  September  1857.  Q.  was  the  most  learned  Orien- 
talist of  his  day;  as  to  facts  he  was  the  most  reliable  of 
authorities,  because  he  worked  slowly  and  for  the  mere  delight 
of  reading  what  others  had  not  read ;  but  his  critical  powers 
were  feeble,  and  his  opinions  in  philology  too  conservative. 
He  would  never  admit  tne  value  of  comparative  philology,  and 
declared  that  the  use  of  Sanscrit  as  a  key  to  Latin,  Greek,  &c, 
would  be  given  up,  as  the  similar  use  of  Hebrew  in  a  less 
enlightened  age  had  been  given  up.  He  collected  an  immense 
mass  of  materials  for  a  dictionary  of  Arabic,  but,  despairing  of 
ever  accomplishing  the  task  of  compilation,  diistributed  his  infor- 
mation in  foot-notes  throughout  many  miscellaneous  volumes. 
He  also  amassed  notes  for  dictionaries  of  Coptic,  Syriac,  Orien- 
tal Turkish,  Persian,  and  Armenian.  His  splendid  library  of 
50,000  volumes  was  purchased  at  his  death  by  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  and  is  now  at  Munich.  Prefixed  to  the  MManges  is  a 
notice  of  the  author  by  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire. 

Quatrem^re  de  ^xzincy,  Antoine  Chrysosiome,  second 
cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris,  October  21,  1755. 
After  finishing  bis  education  at  the  college  of  Louis-le-Gnmd, 
he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  study  law,  but  a  passion  for  art 
developed  at  school  led  him  to  neglect  law  for  architecture  and 
sculpture.  In  1776  he  went  to  Italy,  and  carefully  examined  the 
treasures  of  Rome  and  Naples.  In  1785  appeared  his  Memoire 
sur  cette  Question;  Quelfut  VJ^tat  de  V Architecture  che%  Us  EgyP' 
tienSf  et  qu^est-ce  aue  les  Grecs  en  ont  empruntil  This  perform- 
ance was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  led  to  the 
author's  being  engaged  to  write  the  Dictionnedre  a* Architecture 
for  Panckoucke's  Eruyclopidie  Mithodiqtte  (ist  vol  1788),  which 
was  followed  in  1790  by  Considirations  sur  les  Arts  duDessinen 
France,  suivUs  d'un  Pland^Acadimie ou  d*£coUPubliqueetd'un 
Systime  d' Encouragement,  Q.  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary movement,  and  was  for  a  time  imprisoned.  In  181 5 
Q.  was  elected  perpetual  secretary  and  professor  of  archaeology 
to  the  Aoulemie  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  was  charged  with  the 
art  department  of  the  Jourtusl  des  Savants.  In  that  year  he 
produced  Le  Jupiter  Olympien^  ou  VArt  de  la  Sculpture  Antlquty 
and  Lettres  kriies  de  Londres  h  Rome,  sur  Us  Marbra  d  Elgin, 
These  letters  were  addressed  to  Canova.  In  1824  Q.  edited  the 
letters  of  Poussin.  Among  his  other  works  are,  Essai  sur  la 
Naturcy  U  But  et  les  Moyens  de  rimitation  dans  Us  Beaux 
Arts  (1823);  Histoire  deUi  VU  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Raphael  {1S24); 
Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  des  plus  CJUbres  ArcldUcUi 
du  OnzUme  SiecU  jusqtia  la  fin  du  Dix^Huitibne  (2  vols., 
1830);  zxi^  Histoire  de  la  VU  et  des  Outrages  de  Michel  An^e 
Buonarotti  (1835).  Q.  died  at  Paris  on  the  28th  of  December 
1849. 

QuaVer,  a  musical  note,  J^  half  the  duration  of  a  aotchet 
and  one-eighth  of  a  semibreve. 

Quay  (Fr.quat,  Dutch  hoe,  'a  dyke  or  causeway'),  a  bank, 
dyke,  or  wharf^along  the  side  of  a  river,  harbour,  dock,  or  basin, 
or  facing  the  sea,  to  which  ships  are  moored  while  lading  or  un* 
lading.  A  Q.  is  usually  constructed  of  masonry,  the  retaining 
wall  being  strengthened  at  the  back  by  counterforts  at  reguur 
intervals,  but  in  America  timber  quays  are  common.  The  dues 
exacted  for  the  use  of  a  Q.  are  termed  quayage* 

duebec',  formerly  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East,  a 

province  of  the  Dominion,  second  in  population  to  Ontario.  It 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  extending  N.  towar^is 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  is  bounded  £.  by  Labrador  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  S.  by  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  New  York,  and  S.W.  and  W.  by  Ontario,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  navigable  Ottawa.  Area,  i93o5S 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1871)  1,191,516.  The  level  country  in  the  Su 
Lawrence  basm,  the  '  Champaign  of  Canada,'  is  connned  on  the 
N.  by  the  Laurentian  range  and  on  the  S.  by  the  chain  of  Noire 
Dame,  continued  by  the  Green  and  White  Mountains.  The 
j[jreat  northern  hill-region  is  composed  of  Laurentian  rocks,  an-i 
is  barely  habitable,  except  in  the  low,  fertile  valleys,  but  supplies 
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a  vast  (jnantity  of  timber.    The  St  Lawrence  in  flowing  through 
Q.  receives  numerous  affluents,  of  which  the  chief,  all  in  the  N. 
sectiont  are   the   Saguenay,   St.  Maurice,  Manicouagan,  and 
Oatarde.    Tlie  Saguenay  about  the  middle  of  its  course  expands 
into  the  great  lake  of  St  John.    In  the  W.  there  are  many  other 
Ukes,  including  the  Grand  LAke,  which  is  drained  by  a  branch 
of  the  Ottawa.    The  Champaign,  though  injured  by  generations 
of  bad  tillage,  is  yery  productive,  yielding  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  buck-wheat,  and  some  Indian  com.    The  network  of 
streams  intersecting  the  province  enables  the  timber  industry  to 
penetnite  to  the  interior ;  and  the  spaces  cleared  are  left  available 
for  colonization.    Some  30^000  men  are  employed  evexy  winter 
as  shanty-men  or  wood-cutters,  while  upwards  of  4000  horses  haul 
the  logs  and  squared  timber  to  the  river  bonks.    In  the  S. 
section  of  Q.  and  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Champaign  is  the  wooded 
hill  oountiy  called  the  Seigniories,  and  still  nirther  £.  and  S. 
the  'eastern  townships,'  a  series  of  fertile,  populous  valleys, 
between  hiUs  densely  timbered  and  bearing  copper  ores,  iron, 
galena,  some  silver  and  gold,  various  marbles  and  serpentine, 
aod  excellent  granites,  soapstones,  and  slates.     The  Gasp^ 
Peninsula,  at  the  S.  of  the  St  Lawrence  mouth,  resembles 
the  eastern  townships,  producing  small  quantities  of  gold, 
petroleum,  limestone,  sandstone,  &c.    The  climate  is  generally 
'  severe^  hot  summers  alternating  with  long  winters,  but  on  the 
lower  St  Lawrence  the  summers  are  more  temperate.    The 
valley  of  the  upper  Saguenay"  is  sheltered  from  N.  winds, 
and  IS  one  of  the  most  popular  districts  with  recent  settlers. 
Other  newly-settled  tracts  are  the  vallevs  of  the  St  Maurice 
and  Ottawa,  part  of  the  Eastern  Townsoips,  the  Mantapediac 
valley  in  the  E.,  and  the  peninsuh  of  Gasp^.     Crown-lands 
comprise  three-fourths  of  the  area,  the  timber  of  which  is  sold 
by  agents^  who  also  sell  lands  to  settlers  on  easy  terms. 
Smallfree^nant  lands  are  gifted  to  actual  settlers.    The  exports, 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  W.  Indi^  are 
timber  ($10^000,000  yearly),  fish,  fish  oils,  wool,  furs,  horses, 
cattle,  hides,  grain,  flour,  and  ores.    In  1876  there  entered  the 
ports  1436  vessels  of  1,061,782  tons,  and  cleared   1499  of 
1,070^719  tons.    The  imports  in  1876  amounted  to  $35,035,091, 
and  the  exports  to  $37,876,815.    In  1871,  Q.  contributed  50*26 
per  cent  of  the  whole  Dominion  customs.    There  were  built 
at  the  various  ports  142  vessels  of  27,943  tons  in  1876.    In- 
ternal affairs  are  under    a  lieutenant-governor,  a  legislative 
council  of  24  members,  and  an  assembly  of  65  members.    The 
pop.  in  1 871  comprised  1,019,8^2  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
an  archbishop  of  Q.  and  five  bishops.    There  is  an  Anglican 
bishop  of  Q.  and  another  of  Montreal  (metropolitan  of  Canada). 
Jacques    Cartier    entered   and   named  the   St   Lawrence  in 
1535,  but    the    first  permanent   settlement    at    O.   was  not 
made  till  i6cA    From  1640  to  1701  the  French  colonists  were 
engaged  almost  constantly  in  encounters  with  the  Iroquois,  the 
allies  of  the  English  colonists  of  what  is  now  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  old  enemies  of  the  Algonkins,  the  allies  of  the 
French.     The  fiunous  war  of  1759-60  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
Q.  to  the  English.    The  Q.  Act  of  1774  secured  civil  and 
religious  freedom  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  denunciation  of  this 
Act  1^  the  Philadelphia  Congress  alienated  the  Canadians  during 
the  American  War  of  Independencob    The  jealousies  between 
the  English  and  French  colonists  arising  from  differences  of  re- 
ligion and  race  led  to  the  separation  of  Q.  or  Canada  into  E. 
and  W.  portions  in  1791,  and  finally  to  the  establishment  of  the 
CooiederBtioa  of  1867. 

Quebec^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Q.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  its  con- 
flnenoe  with  the  St  Charles  at  Point  des  Monts,  108  miles  N.  E, 
of  Montreal  by  rait  It  lies  picturesquely  between  the  two  rivers, 
on  the  N.E,  end  of  a  narrow  rocky  plateau,  which  for  about  8 
miles  forms  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Cape  Rouge. 
Cape  Diamond,  the  E.  end  of  this  promontory,  is  333  feet  above 
I  the  I i very  to  which  it  presents  nearly  a  precipitous  face,  while  the 
I  land  slopes  gently  to  the  St.  Charies.  Opposite  Cape  Diamond 
■  the  St*  Lawrence  narrows  to  I133  yards,  but  immediately  below 
it  expands  into  a  beautiful  basin  2500  yards  wide,  forming  a 
splendid  harbour,  in  which  the  spring  tides  rise  18  feet  The 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  district,  ana  the  romantic  associations 
of  the  city,  attract  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  8 
miles  ofi^  the  Montmorenci,  the  pride  of  Q.,  takes  its  magnificent 
leap  of  250  feet  to  the  St.  Lawrence.    Q.  consists  of  an  upper 
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and  lower  towii,  the  former  of  which  is  surrounded  by  massive 
walls,  and  until  recently  had  five  highly  picturesque  gates. .  The 
citadel,  which  occupies  about  40  acres  on  the  plateau  of  Cape 
Diamond,  was  originally  designed  by  Vauban,  but  recast  on 
plans  approved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1823.  Since  the 
erection  of  the  casemated  forts  at  Levi  in  1867-69,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  its  armament  of  rifled  artillery,  Q.  has  been  regarded  as 
the  most  strongly  fortified  town  in  N.  America.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  of  an  Anglican  bishop,  and 
has  (1877)  nineteen  churches,  of  which  7  are  Roman  Catholic. 
Several  of  the  churches  are  interesting  buildings,  and  contain 
fine  pictures  by  European  masters.  The  public  buildings,  not 
excepting  the  massive  pile  of  the  House  of  Legislature,  are  of  a 
very  commonplace  character.  Q.  is  rich  in  educational  and 
benevolent  foundations.  Q.  Seminary,  founded  by  M.  de  Laval 
de  Montmorenci,  first  bishop  of  Q.,  in  1663,  became,  under 
imperial  charter,  the  Laval  University  in  1854.  The  Jesuits' 
Colle^  (1635)  liAS  been  used  as  barracks  since  1761.  «■  The 
Ursulme  convent  dates  from  1641,  the  Hdtel-Dieu  firom  1639, 
and  the  General  Hospital  from  169a  Earl  Dalhousie  founded 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  in  1824,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Morrin  endowed  Morrin  College  in  i860.  The  lower  town,  tne 
seat  of  wholesale  commerce  and  of  the  shipping  trade,  is  built 
round  the  base  of  Cape  Diamond,  on  a  narrow  strip  reclaimed 
by  the  construction  of  wharves.  At  the  end  of  some  wharves 
there  is  as  much  as  50  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  On  an  average 
1300  vessels  enter  the  port  yearly,  and  most  of  these  are  ocean 
steamers  of  large  tonnage.  In  summer  three  Trans-Atlantic 
steamers  leave  Q.  weekly.  The  size  of  the  harbour  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  it  afforded  secure  accommodation  to 
the  Great  Eastern  in  1861.  Extensive  harbour- works  are  in 
course  of  construction  (1878)  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Charles. 
Various  manufactures  have  recently  sprung  up  in  the  suburbs, 
but  the  great  industry  is  still  ^ipbuilding,  as  many  as  30  large 
ships  of  from  500  to  2000  tons  each  leaving  the  docks  in  one 
winter.  Opposite  Q.  are  Levis  and  South  Q.,  two  thriving 
towns,  with  which  communication  is  maintained  by  steam  ferries. 
South  Q.  is  the  dep6t  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Q.  sends 
three  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  Pop. j( 1 87 1 ) 
59,699,  of  whom  52,337  are  Roman  Catholics,  mostly  French 
and  Irish  Canadians.  The  fort  of  Q.,  founded  by  Champlain  in 
1608,  was  surprised  in  1629  by  Sir  David  Keith,  and  held  by  the 
English  for  three  years.  Returned  along  with  the  Acadian  penin- 
sula and  Cape  Breton,  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
English  in  1690,  but  fell  in  1759  after  the  victory  of  Wolfe  on 
the  Heights  of  Abraham.  According  to  the  P^re-Lacombe,  the 
name  Q.  is  derived  from  the  native  word,  kepAk  ('  it  is  closed ')  ; 
the  river  here  appearing  to  be  closed  by  Cape  Diamond  in 
ascending,  and  by  the  Isle  d'Orleans  in  descending. 

Quedlinbnrg,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  river 
Bode,  at  the  base  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  32  mUes  S.W.  of 
Magdebure  by  rail.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  towers  and 
fosses,  and  has  several  suburbs.  It  has  eight  churches,  the 
finest  of  which  are  the  Schlosskirche  (erected  102 1;  restored 
1862),  and  the  St  Wipertikloster,  the  oldest  Christian  building 
in  Saxony.  The  castle,  standing  on  a  lofty  sandstone  rock, 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  abbesses  of  the  convent  of  Q.,  which 
was  founded  by  Otto  the  Great  in  937,  and  attained  to  great 
prosperity,  but  declined  after  the  Reformation,  and  was  sup- 
pressed in  1803.  The  Rathhaus  has  a  fine  collection  of  anti- 
quities andpaintings,  and  the  Gjrmnasium  possesses  a  valuable 
library.  The  industries  of  Q.  are  dyeing,  bleaching,  the  mak- 
ing of  nets  and  damasks,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
wire-ware,  sugar,  chemicak,  starch,  and  paper.  It  has  import- 
ant nurseries  and  a  trade  in  flower-seeds.  Pop.  (1875)  17,044. 
Q.,  founded  by  Heinrich  L  in  929,  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  emperors  of  the  Saxon  line.  A  Hanseatic  town  until  1473, 
it  passed  then  under  the  protection  of  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
burg. It  vras  the  birtholaoe  of  Klopstock  and  Karl  Ritter,  to 
whom  monuments  have  been  erected  in  the  Bruhl  Park.  See 
Fritsch,  GtschichU  des  vomuUigen  Rekhssiifls  und  der  Stadi  Q, 
(2  vols.  Quedlinb.  1828) ;  and  Ranke  &  Kugler,  Beschriibung 
und  Geschkhte  der  Schlosskirche  der  Q.  (1838). 

dueen  (Old  Eng.  cwM,  from  the  same  root  as  Goth,  ftfens, 
Gr.  gyfte,  Sans,  ganif  'a  woman,'  and  therefore  identical  with 
guean),  a  title  borne  by  a  female  sovereign  in  her  own  right  (Q. 
regnant),  the  wife  of  a  king  (Q.  consort),  or  the  widow  ofa  king 
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(Q.  dowager).  In  Great  Britain  and  all  other  monarchies  where 
the  Salic  Law  (q.  v.)  does  not  prevail,  a  Q.  rep^nant  enjoys  pre- 
cisely similar  dignities  and  privileges  with  a  King  (q.  v.),  the 
present  Q.  resting  her  title  to  the  crown  on  the  statute  of  12  and 
13  WilL  III.  cap.  3,  by  which  the  succession  was  settled  on  the 
Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants.  By  the  Statute  of  the  Treasons,  25  Edward  III., 
it  was  rendered  treason  to  compass  the  death  of  a  Q.  consort,  or 
to  violate  her  person.  She,  if  herself  charged  with  treason,  may 
be  tried  by  the  peers  of  Parliament,  as  Anne  Boleyn,  or  pro- 
ceeded against  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  as  Caroline,  the 
wife  of  George  IV.  (See  Consort.)  By  6  Henry  VI.  no  one 
can  marry  a  Q.  dowager,  except  with  the  king's  permission,  on 

Eain  of  forfeiting  lands  and  goods  ;  and  her  revenue  was  fixed 
y  I  and  2  William  IV.  cap.  11  at;^ioo,ooo  per  annum. 

Queen  Anne^s  Bounty.    See  Bounty,  Q.  A.'s. 

Queen  Anne's  Farthings,  patterns  of  a  coinage  of  far- 
things proposed  to  be  issued  by  Queen  Anne,  for  which  high 
prices  have  sometimes  been  paid  by  collectors,  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  they  are  extremely  scarce. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  a  small  group  in  the  N. 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  80  miles  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia, 
and  1 10  to  the  N.  of  Vancouver  Island.  By  far  the  largest  is 
Graham  Island,  which  has  an  area  of  3000  sq.  miles  and  is  80 
miles  long.  The  only  other  members  of  the  group  of  any  con- 
siderable size  are  Moresby,  Prevost,  and  North  Islands.  The 
group,  though  included  in  the  territory  of  British  Columbia,  is 
little  known,  and  is  only  sparsely  inhabited  by  Indians  of  various 
tribes. — Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  a  long  narrow  channel, 
partly  separates  Vancouver  Island  from  the  mainland,  and  con- 
nects the  Gulf  of  Georgia  with  the  open  sea  in  the  N.,  as  on  the 
S.  does  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca, 

Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  an  inlet  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand,  discovered  and  named  by 
Cook  in  1770.  It  is  about  25  miles  long,  has  two  entrances 
divided  by  a  large  island,  and  its  shores  are  hilly,  wooded, 
and  indented  with  numberless  bays.  The  Sound  is  very  deep, 
and  capable  of  sheltering  any  number  of  vessels  of  the  largest 
size.  Near  its  upper  end  is  the  port  of  Picton,  which  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  the  extensive  pastoral  districts  of  the 
interior. 

Queen  of  the  IMCeadow.    See  Spir^^a. 

Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
Determinations  of  the  Common  Pleas  division,  and  of  inferior 
courts  of  record  in  England,  may  be  appealed  to  this  division. 
Indictments  removed  into  it  may  be  tried  either  at  bar,  that  is, 
at  the  bar  of  the  court  while  sitting  in  term  time,  or  at  nisi 
priiis,  by  a  jury  of  the  county  out  of  which  the  indictment  is 
brought,  Queen's  Bench  having  supreme  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  court  may  order  indictments  moved  into  the  Queen's  Bench 
to  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  or  order  offences  com- 
mitted out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  to  be  tried  by  it.  See 
Courts  of  Judicature,  Supreme  Acts. 

Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  founded  in  1448  by  Queen 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  refounded  by  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife 
of  Edward  IV.,  in  I465,  consists  of  a  president,  fourteen  fellows, 
and  eighteen  scholars.  The  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
/"30  to  /■75,  are  tenable  for  three  years,  and  there  are  also  five 
exhibitions  and  various  college  prizes.  Q.  C.  presents  to  eleven 
livings,  and  in  1878  had  159  members  of  the  Senate,  49  under- 
graduates, and  257  members  on  the  boards. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford,  founded  in  1 340  by  Robert 
Eglesfield,  chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa,  in  whose  honour  the 
college  received  its  name,  consists,  under  the  new  statutes  of 
1858,  of  a  provost,  eighteen  fellows,  fifteen  scholars,  two  Bible 
clerks,  and  four  Eglesfield  exhibitioners,  which  last  must  be 
natives  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland.  The  foundation 
scholarships  are  of  £<^  for  five  years,  the  Bible  clerkships  of 
£%\  for  a  like  period,  the  Eglesfield  exhibitions  of  £%i  for  four 

J  ears,  and  there  are  also  twenty-four  other  exhibitions  and  a 
odrell  scholarship  (1866)  of  ;^ioo  for  four  years.  Q.  C.  pre- 
sents to  twenty-hve  livings,  and  in  1878  has  245  members  of 
Convocation,  109  undergraduates,  and  458  members  on  the 
books. 
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Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland,  established  in  1845  to  afford  the 
highest  education  to  all  religious  denominations,  were  opened  in 
1849  at  Belfast  (q.  v.),  Cork,  and  Galway.  In  1850  the  Queen's 
University  was  founded  at  Dublin,  with  power  to  confer  degrees 
on  students  attending  these  three  colleges,  and  a  month  later  the 
whole  institution  was  condemned  by  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops 
at  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  on  account  of  its  unsectarian  character. 
A  supplemental  charter,  granted  in  1866,  created  much  oppo- 
sition, and  was  allowed  to  expire  in  1868.  Each  college  has 
several  scholarships  of  from  ^40  to  ;f  20,  and  is  governed  by 
a  president  In  June  1878  there  were  52  professors  at  the  three 
colleges,  and  886  students,  of  whom  230  were  Catholics.  A  bill 
proposing  to  sectarianise  Belfast  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  a  view  to  ultimately  making  Cork  and  Galway 
Catholic  colleges,  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  206,  May  25,  1878. 

Queen's  Counsel.  This  is  a  rank  conferred  by  the  crown 
on  certain  barristers.  It  confers  precedence  and  right  of  pre* 
audience  over  other  barristers,  the  Queen's  Counsels  ranking 
among  themselves  according  to  their  seniority  in  that  rank. 
There  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  office.  A  Q.C.  can  only  act 
against  the  crown  by  special  leave,  which  is,  however,  always 
given,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  Queen's  Counsels  are  now 
appointed  among  the  advocates  in  Scotland. 

Queen's  County,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province  of 
Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  King's  County,  E.  by  ICildare  and 
Carlew,   S.   by  Kilkenny,   and  W.   by  Tippcrary  and  King's 
County.     Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  37  miles,  and 
from  N.  to  S.  33  miles.     Its  area  is  424,854  acres,  of  which 
342,422  acres  are  arable.     The  pop.  in  1841  was  153,930;  but 
in  iSyi  it  had  fallen  to  79,771,  or  scarcely  one-half  of  the  former 
number.     88  per  cent,  of  the  pop.  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  il 
per  cent.  Episcopalians.     The  Barrow  and  its  tributary  the  Nore 
flow  E.  and  S.  through  the   county.     In   the  W.   the  Slie?e 
Bloom  mountains  rise   to  the  height  of  1753  feet,  while  the 
Dysart  Hills  in  the  E.  are  not  so  high,  but  contain  some  not 
very  deep  seams  of  anthracite  coal.      Slate,    sandstone,  and 
marble  are  also  worked.    The  manufactures  are  now  confined 
to  coarse  flannels  and  friezes.     It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of 
the  Grand  Canal.     Oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  grown,  to- 
gether with  a  little  wheat.      The  average   rent   of   land  is 
I2s.  per  acre.     In  1876  there  were  140,977  acres  under  crops, 
218,765  acres  in  grass,  10,644  acres  in  plantation,  and  54,382 
in  bog,  waste,  and  water.      Q.  C.  has   (1876)  12,536  horscs, 
75>494  cattle,   91,879  sheep,   and   32,626  pigs.      Q.   C  wai 
anciently  included   in   the  districts   of    Leix  on   the  N.  and 
Ossory  on  the  W.,  and  was  principally  held  by  the  clan  of  the 
O'Mores.     After  a  revolt  of  the  clan  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  the 
present  county  was  incorporated  and  received  its  name  in  honour 
of  the  Queen,  as  also  did  its  assize-town,  Maryborough  (p-^p. 
6553).     Other  towns  are  Mountmellick,  Mountralto,  and  Tort- 
arlington.      The  county  has   several  antiquities,  among  them 
a  cromlech  and  rath  at  Gracefield,  and  a  round  tower,  almost 
perfect,  at  Timalsoe.     It  returns  two  members  to  ParliamenL 

Queensland,  a  British  colony  occupying  the  N.E  portion 
of  Australia.  It  has  a  length  from  N.  to  S.  of  1300  miles,  and 
a  breadth,  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  of  900  miles.  Its 
coast-line  measures  2550  miles,  and  its  area  is  669,520  sq.  miles 
or  3i  times  that  of  France.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  hy  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  Torres  Strait,  and  on  the  E.  hy  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  S.  it  is  separated  from  New  South  Wales 
by  the  Macpherson  Range,  Dumaresq  River,  and  parallel  of 
29°  S.  lat.  On  the  W.  it  is  divided  from  S,  Australia  by  the 
meridian  of  141*  E.  long.,  as  far  as  the  26*  parallel  of  S.  lat, 
and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  by  the  meridian  of  13S* 
E.  long.  Physically  Q.  may  be  divided  into  three  large  region.s 
each  possessing  a  distinctive  character.  The  first  of  these  lies 
between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Dividing  Range  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  great  Australian  Cordillera  (see  Australia),  and 
extends  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  continent  at  Cape  York,  in 
10°  40'  S.  lat.,  receiving  various  names  in  different  parts  of  its 
length.  The  breadth  of  the  tract  lying  between  this  chain  anJ 
the  Pacific  varies  from  30  to  100  miles,  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
formerly  extended  as  far  as  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  (q.  v.)  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  for  1200  miles.  The  coast  rrgion  15 
fertile,  heavily  timbered,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  lui 
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u  ibnndant  ndnfalL  It  possesses  many  good  harbours^  and  is 
fringed  by  nnmerons  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  large  we. 
The  second  region  lies  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the 
dividing  range,  and  consists  of  table-lands  from  1600  to  1900  feet 
above  the  sea-leYel,  intersected  by  two  or  three  ranges  which 
nm  at  right  angles  to  the  main  chain.  It  is  fairly  watered,  and 
possesses  a  deep,  black,  and  astonishingly  fertile  soil,  composed 
of  decomposed  Tolcanic  rocks.  In  its  southern  portions  this 
region  is  lightly  timbered,  but  frirther  N.  it  consists  of  roUine 
downs,  which,  though  treeless,  possess  the  same  ridi  soil,  and 
are  clothed  with  magnificent  natural  pasture.  The  Darling 
Downs  (q.  y.).  Peak  Downs,  and  other  rich  tracts,  are  included 
in  this  region.  The  third  principal  division  of  Q.  lies  to  the  W. 
of  the  table-lands,  and  consists  of  low,  flat,  treeless  prairies, 
covering  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  and  belonging  to  the 
Cretaceous  system  common  throughout  the  interior  of  Australia. 
Recent  explorations  have  shown  that  much  less  of  this  immense 
territory  is  desert  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  grasses  and  salaceous  shrubs,  on  which 
stock  readily  fatten,  but  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
very  remote  from  a  shipping  port  At  present  the  wool  grown 
in  Oiis  region  is  convey(»d  in  drays  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
river  Darling  (q.  v.),  and  thence  by  steamer  and  railway  to 
Melbourne,  a  distance  of  1000  miles. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  Australia,  Q.  suffers  from  the 
want  of  a  range  of  mountains  rising  above  the  snow-li^e.  The 
dividing  range  varies  in  mean  height  from  2000  feet  in  its  passes 
to  4500  feet  in  its  peaks,  the  highest  of  the  latter  being  the  inac- 
cessible Mount  Lindsay  (5700  feet)  on  the  southern  frontier,  and 
the  Bellenden  Kerr  Mountain  (5400  feet)  on  the  coast,  in  17*  S. 
lat.  Nevertheless  a  number  of  the  rivers  of  Q.  are  of  consider- 
able size^  and  several  of  them  are  navigable  for  40  or  50  miles 
inland.  Of  the  rivers  debouching  into  tne  Pacific,  the  principal, 
from  N.  to  S.,  are  the  Kermedy,  Pioneer,  Burdeldn,  Fitzroy 
(q.  v.),  Burnett,  Mary,  and  the  five  which  fall  into  Moreton  Bay 
(q.  v.).  The  diief  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
are  the  Mitchell,  Gilbert,  Norman,  Flinders,  and  Albert.  The 
courses  of  the  eastern  and  north-western  rivers  are  bordered  by 
belts  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  but  they  are  unfortunately  liable 
to  periodical  inundations.  Q.  is  de^itute  of  lakes,  but  during 
part  of  the  year  large  tracts  of  the  level  western  country  are 
covered  with  water. 

The  climate  of  so  extensive  a  country  as  Q.  necessarily  varies 
much  in  dependence  upon  latitude  and  elevation.  Two-thirds 
of  the  colony  lie  within  the  tropics,  but  the  heat  is  greatly  miti- 
gated by  the  dryness  and  punty  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Euro- 
peans are  capable  of  much  greater  exertion  there  than  in  any 
other  tropical  region  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea-level. 
Outside  of  the  tropic  the  climate  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Brisbane,  the  capital,  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Funchal  in  Madeira.  On  the  table-lands 
the  climate  resembles  that  of  Southern  Europe.  Snow  scarcely 
ever  falls  in  Q.,  even  on  the  mountains.  Severe  droughts  recur 
at  intervals  of  about  seven  years,  one  of  the  most  serious  being 
that  of  the  summer  of  1877-78.  The  rainfall  steadily  decreases 
to  the  westward  of  the  dividing  range. 

The  flora  of  Q.,  in  those  districts  which  are  well  watered, 
is  very  rich,  and  the  forests  contain  a  great  variety  of  fine 
timber  trees,  among  which,  in  addition  to  the  various  kinds 
of  Eucalyptus  (q.  v.),  Casuariiia  (q.  v.),  wattle,  &c.,  common  to 
the  Aostralian  colonies  generally,  the  most  distinctive  are  the 
giant  fig  {Macrephylla\  Moreton  Bay  Pine  (q.  v.),  cedar,  cypress, 
bloodwood,  &C.  The  tropical  rivers  are  lined  by  thickets  of 
maQ|rroTes,  and  their  bosoms  adorned  with  the  pale-blue  flowers 
and  immense  floating  leaves  of  the  Nymphaa  gigantea^  which  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  'the  loveliest  water-plant  in  the  world.' 
Tropical  fruits  of  everv  kind  grow  to  perfection,  and  on 
th9  table-lands  British  fruits  and  vegetables  are  successfully 
reared.  Cotton  is  indigenous,  and,  owing  to  its  exemption 
from  frost,  is  perennial,  while  in  qusdity  it  is  equal  to  the  finest 
Sea  Island.  Sugar-growing  has  been  carried  on  with  entire 
soccess  since  1867,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1876  the  number  of 
acres  mider  the  sugar-cane  was  13,460.  The  principal  sugar 
plantations  are  on  the  banks  of  the  eastern  rivers  between  the 
parallels  of  18*  and  21*.  Arrowroot,  coffee,  tobacco,  maize, 
hCt  are  also  cultivated.  Wheat  is  grown  chiefly  on  the  high 
grounds*  and  is  of  good  quality ;  but  the  area  under  this  crop 
is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  southern  colonies.  This 
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remark  applies,  indeed,  to  agriculture  as  a  whole  in  Q.,  in  which 
the  total  area  under  crops  of  all  kinds  in  March,  1877,  was  only 
85,569  acres.  This  is  due  principally  to  the  scarcity  of  labour 
suited  to  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  importation  of  Polynesian 
natives  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations.  In  J'anuary,  1877, 
there  were  9500  Polynesians  in  the  colony.  Their  interests  are 
protected  by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  passed  in  1868 
and  1874. 

The  native  &una  of  Q.  resembles  that  of  the  rest  of  Australia, 
and  almost  all  the  mammals  are  marsupials.  Owing  to  the 
decrease  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  kangaroos  of  late 
years  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1877  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  legislate  with  a  view  to  a  dimmution  of  their  numbers. 
The  birds  inhabiting  the  forest  regions  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  beautiful.  Venomous  snakes  are  also  common  in  the 
forests,  while  the  tropical  rivers  are  infested  by  a  species  of  alli- 
gator, which  attains  a  length  of  25  feet  Q.  being  eminently  a 
pastoral  country,  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared 
on  its  vast  grazing  grounds.  The  wool  of  the  former  is  lighter 
than  in  the  S.,  but  does  not  deteriorate  in  quality.  In  1876  the 
total  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  was  7,241,8x0,  and  of 
cattle,  1,985,807. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Q.,  though  only  beginning  to  be  sys- 
tematicallv  developed,  are  known  to  be  very  great.  Gold  was 
discovered  at  Gympie  (q.  v.)  in  1 867,  and  has  since  been  found 
in  many  other  places,  especially  at  Cooktown  and  on  the  Palmer 
river  in  the  N.  of  the  colony.  The  export  of  gold  from  Q.  now 
exceeds  ;(^i,ooo,ooo  annually.  Rich  deposits  of  copper  ore  have 
also  been  wrought  since  1865,  especially  in  the  Peak  Downs, 
at  Mount  Perry,  and  Cloncurry.  In  1877,  however,  copper- 
mining  in  Q.  was  almost  suspended,  and  the  Peak  Downs  mine, 
which  in  1865-72  yielded  more  than  jf  1,000,000  worth  of  smelted 
copper,  and  paid  £200,000  in  dividends,  was  sold  for  £yyoo. 
Tin  has  been  remuneratively  worked,  principally  in  the  southern 
districts,  since  1872,  and  the  annual  export  averages  5000  tons. 
The  carboniferous  beds  of  Q.  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of 
23,000  sq.  miles,  but  as  yet  they  are  Uttle  worked.  Iron  and 
antimony  are  also  found  within  the  colony,  together  with  fine 
opals,  and  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  rubies  of  small  size. 

The  total  v>lue  of  the  imports  of  Q.  in  1877  was  ;C3,672,889, 
and  of  the  exportS;i^4, 102,068.  The  revenue  during  the  financial 
year  1876-77  was  ;^i, 557,000,  and  the  expenditure  ^1,472,000. 
In  1877  there  were  272  miles  of  railway  opened  for  traffic,  200 
miles  under  construction,  and  232  miles  authorised  by  the  Colonial 
Parliament.  In  the  same  year  there  were  5041  miles  of  telegraph 
in  operation.  At  the  census  taken  in  May,  1876,  the  pop.  was 
173,180,  of  whom  nearly  three-fourths  were  males.  Brides  the 
Polynesians  above  mentioned,  there  are  (1878)  in  Q.  about 
30,000  Chinese  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  richness  of  the 
Palmer  River  gold-diggings.  6655  arrived  during  1877  alone, 
and  to  check  tUs  unwelcome  immigration  a  special  taxation  of  the 
Chinese  was  resorted  to  in  1878.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Q.  are  a  finer  race  than  those  living  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  but  their  numbers  are  insignificant,  being  estimated  at 
only  13,000  in  1871,  and  having  decreased  much  since  then. 
The  principal  towns  of  Q.  are  Brisbane,  Cooktown,  Rockhamp- 
ton,  Ipswich,  Maryborough,  and  Townsville,  most  of  which  are 
described  under  their  respective  names. 

The  territory  now  known  as  Q.  was  discovered  by  Cook  in 
1770,  and  was  first  settled  by  convicts,  who  were  stationed  in 
or  near  Brisbane  from  1825  to  1839.  In  1842  the  country  was 
thrown  open  to  free  settlers,  and  in  1859  it  was  separated  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  formed  into  a  distinct  colony,  its  name 
being  changed  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Q.  The  sovereign  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  seven  members,  who  axe 
responsible  to  a  Parliament  composed  of  two  Houses,  the  Le^s- 
lative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly.  The  former  consists 
of  21  members,  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the  latter 
of  32  members,  representing  22  constituencies,  and  elected  for 
five  years.  Set  My  Wife  and lin  Q.,  by  C.  H.  Eden  (Lond. 
1872) ;  Hipttri  of  the  Q,  Commission  to  the  Phiiadtlphia  Inter- 
national  Exhibition  (Lond.  1877) ;  The  Australian  Handbooh 
for  1877  (Lond.  1878) ;  Q,  the  Progressive^  By  a  Forty  Years' 
Colonist  (Lond.  1877) ;  Q.  Almanac  (Brisb.  1878). 

Queen's  Metal,  an  alloy  of  tin  intermediate  in  hardness 
between  Pewter  (q.  r.)  and  Britannia  Metal  (q.  v.).    It  is  com« 
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posed  of  9  parts  tin  and  i  each  of  antimony,  lead,  and  bismuth, 
and  is  used  for  common  spoons,  teapots,  and  like  articles. 

Queen's  Regula'tions,  the  instructions  issued  to  the  army 
through  the  commander-in-chief,  and  to  the  navy  through  the 
Admiralty,  regulating  the  internal  economy  and  discipline  of  the 
services.  They  interpret  and  temper  for  the  time  being  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles  of  War.  Corrections  and  additions 
are  frequently  made  to  the  Q.  R.  Every  officer  requires  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  them,  and  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
contents.  Financial  affairs  come  under  the  scope  of  the  Q.  R. 
for  the  army,  but  not  for  the  navy. 

Qaeens'town,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  county  Cork,  14  miles 
S.E.  of  Cork,  was  formerly  called  Cove  of  Cork,  but  received 
its  present  name  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  in  1850. 
Previously  to  1786  it  was  only  a  fishing  village,  but  was  made 
an  admiral's  station  during  the  French  war,  and  owing  to  its  fine 
harbour  rapidly  rose  in  importance.  600  merchant  vessels  have 
been  at  anchor  in  the  harbou^  at  one  time.  Q.  is  built  in 
parallel  streets  around  a  natural  amphitheatre,  and  is  noted  for 
its  equable  and  mild  climate,  which  makes  it  a  favourite  resort 
for  invalids.  The  finest  building  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
drah  Q.  carries  on  little  trade  of  its  own,  but  is  much  used  as 
a  port  of  call.    Pop.  (1871)  10,340. 

Queen's  Yellow  or  Turbith's  SCineral,  a  pigment  con- 
sisting of  a  subsulphate  of  mercury.  It  is  employed  only  as  an 
artist's  colour. 

Quen'tin,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  on 
the  Somme  and  the  Canal  of  St.  Q.,  which  connects  the  Somme 
and  Scheldt,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  It  is  well  built,  has 
a  fine  townhouse  and  noble  Gothic  church,  besides  a  lyceum, 
museum,  theatre,  and  library  of  15,000  vols.  Q.  is  a  great  seat 
of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture,  being  the  centre  of  a 
district  employing  in  800  factories  130,000  persons,  and  produc- 
ing annually  wares  to  the  value  of  ;f  3, 500,000.  Pop.  (1872) 
33>995-  At  St.  Q.,  August  10,  1557,  the  French  under  Mont- 
morency were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  under  Duke  Philibert 
of  Savoy. 

Quer'citron  is  the  trade  name  of  Quercus  tinctoria^  a  N. 
American  species  of  oak,  forming  a  fine  forest-tree  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  where  its  timber  from  its  strength  and  durability  is 
much  esteemed  for  shipbuilding,  and  its  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
leather  and  dyeing  yellow.  For  dyeing  purposes,  the  crushed 
inner  bark  is  exported  in  considerable  quantity  to  Europe. 

Chiereta'ro,  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name  in  Mexico, 
is  situated  6364  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  great  road 
from  Mexico  to  San- Luis  Potosi,  no  miles  W.N.W.  of  the 
former.  It  is  a  regularly  built  town,  is  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens, and  has  three  large  squares,  many  fine  fountains  and  build- 
ings, several  churches,  and  eleven  convents,  the  finest  of  which 
is  that  of  Santa- Clara.  It  has  several  good  schools,  an  hospital 
and  lunatic  asylum,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct 
(catlen'a)  150  years  old.  Q.  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  Mexico,  but  woollens  and  leather  are  also  pro- 
duced. Pop.  47,570.  At  Q.  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (q.  v.) 
was  shot,  May  15,  1867,  on  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the 
Republicans. 

Quern  (Old  Eng.  avt'oni)^  a  handmill  used  for  grinding 
corn,  and  which  in  one  shape  or  other  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  widely  used  of  implements.  The  ordinary  Q.  consists 
of  two  round  stones,  the  lower  and  heavier  of  which  may  measure 
about  2  feet  in  diameter.  Within  a  deep  depression  in  the  nether 
stone  the  upper  and  lighter  stone  is  fitted  so  as  to  rotate  easily 
when  moved  by  a  vertical  handle  placed  towards  its  outer  circum- 
ference. Through  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  is  a  round  hole, 
and  in  using  the  Q.  the  com  to  be  ground  is  placed  into  the 
hole  with  one  hand  while  the  other  rotates  the  stone.  The 
com  by  centrifugal  force  passes  outward  between  the  two 
stones,  being  crushed  and  ground  as  it  moves  out,  and  there 
is  generally  a  small  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  under  stone  by 
which  the  ground  meal  escapes.  In  certain  kinds  of  Q. 
found  in  tropical  Africa  and  India,  the  upper  stone  is  rubbed 
with  an  oscillating  motion  in  the  cavity  of  the  under  stone. 
Thus  the  former  is  the  prototype  of  the  stones  of  the  flour-mill, 
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while  the  latter  is  analogous  to  the  arrangement  of  mortar  and 
pestle.  The  Q.  ii  frequently  referred  to  in  Scripture  under  the 
name  of  millstones,  and  in  Wicklifs  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  the  word  itself  occurs,  *  Two  wymmen  schullen  be 
gryndynge  in  00  queeme.*  Till  comparatively  recent  times  the 
Q.  was  used  in  the  W.  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  still  u^ed 
in  the  W.  of  Ireland. 

Quesaltenan'go,  capital  of  the  province  of  Q.,  and  the 
second  city  of  Guatemala,  in  Central  America,  on  the  river 
Samala,  44  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  65  nules  W.N.W. 
of  New  Guatemala.  It  was  founded  by  Alvarado  in  1524  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Felahuh,  and  is  a  well-built  town.  Q. 
manufactures  cottons  and  woollens.  Pop.  25,000,  mostly 
Indians. 

Quesnay,  Fran9oi8,  a  French  political  economist,  is  said 
{Memcires  of   the   Academy  of   Sciences  for  1774)  to  have 
been  the  son  of  an  advocate,  and  to  have  been  bom  at  Mcrej, 
near  Versailles,  June  4th,  1694.    All  other  authorities  describe 
him  as  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  he  was  probably  bom  at  the 
village  of  Ecquivilly,  in  the  Isle  of  France.     At  Paris  he  studied 
metaphysics  and  medicine — even  painting  and  engraving— and 
in  1 71 8  established  himself  as  a  surgeon  at  Mantes.    Here  he 
soon  made  himself  known  as  a  man  of  talent.    In  1727  he  refuted 
a  work  on  blood-letting  by  Silva,  who  then  reigned  omnipotent 
in  medicine  at  Paris ;  and  this  courageous  performance  gaining 
the  attention  of  Peyronnie,  the  king's  chief  surgeon,  Q.  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  new  Academy  of  Surgery  (1737).    Six 
years  after  his  appointment  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  that 
Academy's  Alenioirgs,  with  an  elaborate  preface  ;  and  for  seven 
years  he  defended  the  interests  of  his  society  in  its  celebrated 
quarrel  with   the  Faculty  of  Medicine.     In  1745  he  became 
consulting  physician  to  Louis  XV.   Whatever  his  skill  in  medicine, 
he  proved  a  witty  companion  to  royalty,  and  Louis  dubbed  him 
sonpenseur.     At  the  Court  of  Versailles  he  lived  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  enjoyed  ample  leisure  for 
study.     He  had  already  published  two  works  in  1736— Z'i4r/ 
de   guSrir  par  le  saignie  and  Essai  Physique  sur  CEcomtrnt 
Animate  ;  these  were  enlarged  in  1 747.     In  1 748  he  brought  out 
an    Examen   Impartiel  dfs    Contestations  des  MSd^dns^et  aa^ 
Chirurgiens  de  Paris;  in  1749,  Traiii  de  la  Suppuration^  Traiti 
de  la  Gangrene f  Memoir  sur  la  Sagesse  de  FAndenne  Upslation 
de  la  Chirurgerie  en  France ;  in  1753,  Traiti  des  Fitures  Con' 
tinues.     These  are  all  the  medical  works  certainly  known  as 
Q.  *s.    In  1 756  he  entered  the  field  of  Economics  by  contributing 
to  the  EncyclopMie  the  articles  Fermier  and  Graim;  and  in  1758 
appeared  a  work  of  his,  now  lost,  the    Tableau  Economiqut. 
This  book,  printed  by  conmiand  of  the  king  (Laharpe  called  it 
the  '.Alcoran  of  Economists ')  had  for  epigraph  the  following 
remarkable    sentence: — *  Pauvres    paysans,    pauvre   royaume; 
pauvre  royaume,  pauvre  roi.*     All  Q.'s  writings  on  Political 
Economy  were   gathered  together  by  Dupont  in  1767,  unJcr 
the   title  of  Physiocratie,     For    Q.'s    system   of   Economics, 
which  founded  wealth  entirely  on  agriculture,  sec  Political 
Economy.      He  was  head  of  the  Economists,  a  set  of  men 
who  did   France   great   service   in   advancing   free-trade  and 
exposing  the  errors  of  the  mercantile  system,  but  who  even- 
tually drifted  from  economics  into  politics,  and  gave  the  world 
many  fine,  impossible  schemes  of  government,  such  as  the  elder 
Mirabeau's.     To  Q.,  more  than  to  any  other,  Adam  Smith  was 
indebted  for  guidance  in  drawing  up  his  great  treatise.    Q.  died 
at  Versailles,  i6th  December  1 774.     He  was  a  philosopher  and  a 
wit ;  and  above  all,  in  the  corrupt  Court  of  Louis — under  the 
very  roof  (of  Pompadour — he  lived  a  life  of  spotless  virtue  and 
unobtrusive  charity.     The  best  edition  of  Q.'s  works,  with  iife,   1 
forms  the  nth  volume  of  Guillaumin's  Collection  des  Princitaux 
Economists  (Par.  1846). 

Quesnel,  Pasquier,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at  Paris 
July  14,  1634.     After  studying  at  the   Sorbonne  with  great 
distinction,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Oratory,  became  priest 
in  1659,  and  in  1662  was  appointed  principal  director  of  the   i 
Paris  house.     His   first  work  was  RiJUxiofis  Morales  sur  le  , 
Nouveaux  Testament ;  and  in  1675  he  published  CEtnres  du   ^ 
Pape  Saint-Leon^  founded  on  an  old  Venetian  MS.  which  had 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Grimani.    Q.  having  embraced  the  doctnnc 
of  Jansen,  was  driven  from  his  post  by  the  Archbishop  of  T-ifi'    . 
(who  acted  upon  a  bull  of  Alexander  VIL),  and  in  16S1  reined   1 
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to  Orleans,  bat  was  soon  after  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Brussels. 
At  Brussels  he  associated  with  Amauld,  under  whose  direction 
be  wrote  a  series  of  Reflexions  Morales  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
(1693-94},  which  excited  the  bitterest  animosity  of  the  Jesuits. 
At  Araaold's  death  he  headed  the  Tansenists,  and  in  Brussels, 
1703,  he  was  anested  by  order  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain.     Escap- 
ing from  prison,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and  there  continued  his 
work  of  encouraging  his  persecuted  friends.    In  1 7 1 3  his  Riflex- 
ims  were  coiidemn«l  by  the  Unigenitus  Bull.    Q.  formed  a  Jan- 
aenist  community  at  Amsterdam,  and  died  there  2d  December 
17191    The  enumeration  of  Q.'s  books  occupies  two  pap;es  of 
Moreri.    The  principal  are : — Tradition  de  tEglise  Romainesur 
U  Frli£stination  (Koln,  1687) ;  Vidk  du  Sacerdoce  et  du  Sacri- 
fu  de  Jaus  Christ  (Par.  1688) ;  La  Discipline  de  P^glise,  tirSe 
du  Nouveau  Testament   (Lyons,    1689) ;    Priires  Chritiennes 
(1695) ;  Causa  Amaldina^  sen  Amaldus  a  Calumniis  vindicatus 
(1697) ;  La  Paix  de  CUment  IX,  (1701).     Several  of  Q/s  works 
hire  been  translated  into  English,  e,g, : — Q.*s  Reflections  on  St. 
MatUuiids  Gospel;  Q.'s  Refl^ionson  the Nem  Testament;  Devo- 
tional Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew  ( 186^).     See  the 
nrioos  histories  of  Port  Royal  (q.  v.),  and  Guettee's  Histoire 
der£giise  de  France  (vols.  z.  and  xi.). 

doetelet,  liambert  Adolphe  Jacques,  was  bom  at 

Ghent,  February  22,  1796.     He  was  educated  at  the  lyceum  of 

Ghent,  and  there  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  1814.    In 

1819  Ynt  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Athen- 

xom  at  Brussels.     Sent  by  William  I.  to  Paris  to  finish  his 

astronomiod  studies,  he  was  recalled  in  1826  to  direct  the 

boilding  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  in  1836  was  nominated 

professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Ecole  Militaire.    Elected  a  mem- 

^  ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1820,  he  became  its  secretary  in  1834. 

j  Q.  died  at  Brussels,  17th  FeK  1874.    His  chief  works  are  : — 

I  Correspondanee  Mathhnatique  et  Physique  (Brussels,  1 1   vols. 

-  '^5-39);  Astronomie  £Umentaire  (Par.    X826),  4th  edition, 

'  under  title  of  J&lAnents  ct Astronomie  (Brussels,  2  vols.  1848) ; 

'  Kuherehes  sur  la  Population^  les  Prisons^  dv.,  dans  le  Roy- 

'  aume  des  Pays  Bas  (1827) ;  Risumi  d*un  Cours  de  Physique 

,  GMrale  (3  vols.  1827-34)  5  Recherches  sur  la  Reproduction  et  la 

Mortality,  et  sur  la  Population  de  la  Belgique  (1832) ;  Statistique 

Crimineile  de  la  Belgique  (1832) ;  Mimoire  sur  les  Variations 

Dmmes  et  Annudles  de  la  TempJraturCf  et  en  Particulier  de  la 

Temperature  h  Diverses  Profondeurs^  d^apris  les  Observations 

Jfdsta  d  r Observatoire  de  Bruxelles  (1 834) ;  Annuaire  de  tObser- 

ratoire  Royal  (1833-62),  completed  by  the  Alm^nach  Skulaire 

(1854);  Sur  r Homme  (Par.  1835);  Annates  de  r Observatoire 

Key  at  (14  vols.  1 843-59) ;  Lettres  au  Due  de  Saxe-Gotha^  sur  la 

TfUoriedes  Prdbabilitis  appliquie  aux  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques 

(1S46);  I>u  Systime  Social  (Par.  1848) ;  ThA»ie  des  Probabtlith 

(1^5  3) ;  Acadhnie  Royal  de  Belgique  (1855) ;  Histoire  des  Sciences 

Mathhnatiques  et  Physiques  chez  les  Beiges  (1865) ;  Les  Sciences 

Afath^matiques  et  Physiques  chez  les  Beiges  au  Commencement  du 

XIX,  StecU  (1866) ;  Mkiorologie  de  la  Belgique  (1867). 

Quett'a  or  Shawl  ('  fort '),  a  small  fortified  town  in  the  in- 
dependent state  of  Kelat,  in  Beluchistan,  on  the  Scinde  frontier 
o!  British  India,  5600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  stands  in  a  little 
nlley  of  the  same  name,  and  has  great  political  importance  as 
commanding  the  Bolan  Pass,  between  Scmde  and  Central  Asia. 
It  was  occupied  for  three  years  during  the  Afghan  war  by  a 
British  forces  who  used  this  route  to  reach  Candahar.  Part  of 
the  escort  of  the  British  political  agent  was  stationed  here  during 
the  winter  of  1876 ;  ana  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1 877 
tt  has  been  permanently  occupied  by  a  British  garrison.  A  road 
has  been  constructed,  and  a  telegraph  laid.     See  also  Kelat. 

dtieae  (Fr.  '  a  tail '),  the  tie  of  a  wig.     See  Periwig. 

duewe'do  7  Ville'gas,  Franoiaeo  Ooxnez  de,  was  bom 
September  26,  1580,  at  Madrid,  where  his  father  was  an  officer 
at  the  coort  of  Philip  IL  He  graduated  a  doctor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Alcala  as  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  before  he  was 
of  age  had  mastered  six  languages,  four  sciences,  and  canon  and 
avil  law,  paying,  however,  for  his  assidui^  by  bleared  eye- 
tight  and  a  deformed  gait.  At  Madrid  he  killed  his  man  in  a 
duel  in  bdialf  of  an  unknown  lady,  and  flying  to  Sicily,  found  a 
protector  in  the  Duke  of  Ossuna.  By  him  he  was  employed  in 
varioQs  affurs  of  state ;  amongst  others,  on  two  missions  to  the 
Spanish  court  (1615-17),  where  not  only  was  he  pardoned  for 


his  late  ofiience,  but  received  a  pension  of  400  ducats  and  the 
Order  of  Santiaga  On  his  patron's  translation  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Naples  Q.  became  his  Minister  of  Finance,  but  on 
that  patron's  tall  in  1620  he  was  banished  for  three  and  a  half 
years  to  his  ancestral  estate  of  Torre  de  Juan  Abad.  Thence* 
forward,  refusing  all  offers  of  preferment,  he  devoted  himself  to 
letters,  till  in  1639  a  satire  on  the  govenmient,  falsely  imputed 
to  his  pen,  brought  him  four  years'  imprisonment  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon  of  the  convent  of  San  Marcos  de  Leon.  Two  years 
after  his  release  he  died  at  Villanueva  de  los  Infantes,  September 
8,  1645.  Few  writers  are  more  deservedly  famous,  few  more 
undeservedly  unread,  than  Q.  His  works  were  as  multifarious 
as  his  attainments,  an  olla  podrida  of  religion  and  comedy,  filling 
eight  stout  volumes  of  prose  and  three  of  poetry,  with  a  stiU 
larger  quantity  of  unpublished  matter.  His  poetry  includes 
imitations  of  Anacreon,  satires  after  Juvenal,  parodies  of  Gongora 
and  the  Marinists^  a  sonnet  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
probably  a  small  volume  of  dainty  odes,  elegies,  and  eclogues, 
published  by  him  in  1631  as  by  the  15th  c.  '  Bachiller  Francisco 
de  la  Torre.'  Amongst  his  prose  writings  are  treatises  on  Pro- 
vidence and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  translations  of  Epictetus 
and  Seneca,  and,  finest  of  all,  the  satires  Vida  de  gran  Tacatio 
(1627),  the  six  Suenos  (1633),  Cartas  del  CavcUlero  de  la  Tenaza 
(1635),  &c,  where  every  class  of  society  comes  in  for  its  special 
gibe—the  doctor  sits  in  Hell  with  the  murderer,  the  fires  of  Pur- 
gatory boil  the  priest's  pot,  and  notaries  fly  from  the  sound  of 
their  own  lies,  those  only  escaping  who  have  lost  their  ears  in 
the  pillory.  The  best  edition  of  Q.'s  works  is  that  by  Guerra  y 
Orbe  (Mad.  1852).  Of  the  English  perversions  of  his  satires  by 
L'Estrange,  Stevens,  and  others,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  they 
all  come  through  the  French,  and  have  lost  most  of  their  native 
wit  and  gained  much  foreign  dulness  on  the  way.  See  Ticknor's 
History  0/ Spanish  Literature\{Yo\,  ii.  p.  237),  and  an  admirable 
essay  by  James  Mew  in  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  January 
1878. 

Qoilieron,  a  peninsula,  with  a  small  fishing  village  of  the 
same  name,  stretching  southward  from  the  coast  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  France.  Here,  in  June  1795,  Puisaye,  the 
leader  of  the  Chouan  royalist  rebels,  attempted,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Warren,  to  effect  a  landing. 
His  force  was,  however,  driven  into  the  sea  by  the  troops  of  the 
Convention  under  General  Hoche.  Many  were  drowned,  some 
were  saved  by  the  British  ships,  and  about  a  thousand,  who  sur- 
rendered, were  summarily  shot.  Admiral  Hawke  defeated  a 
French  fleet  under  Admiral  Conflans  in  Q.  Bay,  in  1759. 

ftnichna,  an  Indian  race  inhabiting  Peru,  as  well  as  parts  of 
Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  With  the 
Aymanis  the  Q.  Indians  formed  the  bulk  ot  the  population  of 
the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas,  in  which  the  Q.  laiiguage  was 
predominant  Cuzco  (q.  v.),  the  Inca  capital,  continues  to  be 
the  centre  of  Q.  influence.  At  the  present  day  the  Q.  hmguage, 
which  contains  twenty-six  consonants  and  eight  vowels,  is  spoken 
by  a  million  and  a  hidf  of  people  in  Peru,  and  by  half  a  million 
more  in  Bolivia,  &c.  The  word  Q.  signifies '  temperate  climate,' 
as  opposed  to  puna,  or  '  cold  climate,'  and  derives  its  origin  from 
its  bemg  in  the  first  instance  used  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of 
the  temperate  portions  of  Peru,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  punas,  or  cold  table-lands.     See  Puna. 

Quick'ens  (Old  Eng.  cwic,  'alive'),  see  Couch-grass. 
(Quicken  or  Quick-beam,  or  Wicken,  are  also  names  of  the 
Rowan  (q.  v.). 

Quloklime,  pure  oxide  of  calcium,  is  prepared  by  driving  off 
by  heat  carbonic  anhydride  from  marble,  common  limestone,  or 
other  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  a  white  caustic  powder,  which 
combines  energetically  with  water  to  form  staked  lime.  Q.  has 
many  important  uses,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  an  ingredient  of 
mortars  and  as  manure. 

Quick  Match,  a  combustible  material  used  in  pyrotechny. 
It  is  prepared  by  soaking  cotton  strands  in  a  thin  paste  of  gum* 
water  and  fine  gunpowder ;  the  cotton  is  then  wound  on  a  frame 
and  sifted  over  witn  fine  meal  powder,  after  which  it  is  set  aside 
to  dry. 
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See  MsRCURY. 

Qui'etinzL  is  a  pha«(e  of  Mysticism  (q.  v.),  which,  like  the 
more  general  phenomenon,  has  manifested  itself  in  connection 
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with  almost  every  system  of  philosophy  and  religiou  by  an 
excess  or  perversion  of  contemplation.  The  Quietists  are  those 
who  resign  themselves  in  a  state  of  perfect  mental  inactivity,  with- 
out thought,  hope,  or  wish,  to  receive  a  divine  manifestation,  in 
order  to  bring  the  soul  into  direct  and  immediate  union  with  the 
very  nature  of  the  Godhead.  Q.  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  17th  c,  the  leader  in  the  movement 
being  Molinos  (q.  v.),  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  Other  eminent 
Quietists  were  Madame  Guyon  (q.  v.)  and  Archbishop  Fenelon 
(q.  v.).  A  notable  controversy  on  the  subject  took  place 
between  the  latter  and  Bossuet  (q.  v.).  See  Molinos*  Spiritual 
Guide  {\t%%)\  Life  of  Lady  Guyon  (Bristol,  1772)  ;  Vaughan's 
Hours  with  the  Mystics  (2  vols.  1856 ;  2d  ed.  i860). 

duilima'ne,  or  Qailllxnaine,  a  Portuguese  settlement  in 
Mozambique  (q.  v.),  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Q.  River, 
which  during  a  fourth  part  of  the  year  communicates  with  the 
Zambezi.  Q.  was  founded  in  1764,  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
military  district  of  Zambezia,  and  in  spite  of  a  dangerous  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands,  has  a  tolerable  trade. 
Built  in  a  mangrove  swamp,  it  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  unhealthy  of  all  the  Mozambique  ports.  Pop.  about 
15,000.  The  imports  in  1875  amounted  to  ;^22,3i  i,  the  exports 
tO;f2i,78o. 

Quilla'ja  is  a  small  genus  of  S.  American  colossal  evergreen 
trees,  belonging  to  the  wing-seeded  section  of  Rosaceay  and 
remarkable  for  possessing  saponaceous  qualities.  The  bark  of 
Q,  saponaria^  called  quillai  or  soap-bark,  is  often  used  in  Chili 
for  washing  purposes  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  European 
import  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  washes  for  promoting  the  growth 
of  hair.     Q,  Selloviana  is  similarly  utilised  in  Brazil. 

'Quillo'ta,  a  town  in  Chili,  capital  of  a  department  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Aconcagua  river  and  Val- 
paraiso and  Santiago  railway,  20  miles  from  the  former  town, 
kich  copper  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  census 
of  1875  ^^  pop*  of  the  town  was  11,347;  of  the  department, 
45,211. 

Quills.  The  quill  of  a  feather  is  that  portion  of  the  shaft 
which  is  hollow,  round,  and  translucent.  Q.  have  several 
applications  in  the  arts,  and  before  the  introduction  of  steel  pens 
they  constituted  almost  the  only  pens  for  ordinary  writing.  They 
are  still  in  extensive  demand  for  writing,  in  addition  to  which 
they  form  holders  or  tubes  for  artists'  brushes,  toothpicks,  &c. 
Q.  for  writing  are  principally  plucked  from  the  wings  of  the 
goose,  the  five  outer  feathers  of  each  wing  being  alone  of  use  for 
this  purpose.  Swan  Q.  are  also  employed,  and  are  in  quality 
much  preferable  to  goose  Q.,  but  owing  to  the  comparative 
rarity  of  the  bird  they  are  scarce  and  very  highly  prized.  Crow 
Q.  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  fine  lines  and  drawings,  and 
Q.  from  the  turkey,  the  eagle,  and  other  birds  are  occasionally 
seen.  Q.  for  writing  are  cleaned  and  tempered  by  plunging 
them  into  hot  sand,  drawing  them  while  soft  under  the  edge  of 
a  blunt  knife,  and  subsequently  polishing  with  a  cloth.  Goose 
Q.  are  largely  obtained  from  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia, 
where  geese  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers ;  and  these, 
together  with  Q.  from  Holland,  Poland,  and  the  German  Em- 
pire, are  severally  recognised  as  varieties  in  commerce. 

duilon,  or  Coulan,  a  considerable  town  in  the  native  state 
of  Travancore,  S.  India,  on  the  sea-coast,  38  miles  N.W.  of 
Trivandrum,  and  740  miles  S.  E.  of  Bombay.  It  had  some  his- 
torical importance  in  the  early  days  of  European  settlements  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  a  small  detachment  of  British  troops 
is  still  stationed  here. 

Quirtor,  a  term  applied  by  veterinarians  to  .in  unhealthy  or 
sluggish  wound  at  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  of  the  horse.  It 
may  be  caused  by  violence,  or  may  arise  from  neglected  abra- 
sions, corns,  &c.  Poulticittg  is  recommended  as  a  means  of 
cleansing  the  suppurating  surface,  and  astringent  lotions  may 
afterwards  be  used  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  healthy  granu- 
lations. 

Quimper,  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Finistere,  France, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Odct  and  Benaudet,  34  miles  S.E.  of 
Brest  by  rail.  The  old  part  of  the  town  is  built  in  an  amphi- 
theatre with  walls  and  towers  ;  the  new  lies  at  the  foot  of  rocks 
656  feet  higli.  The  Gothic  cathedral,  commenced  in  1424,  is 
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the  finest  building.  Q.  has  trade  in  corn,  flour,  tish,  andcatile, 
and  considerable  brewing,  tanning,  and  pottery,  besides  sardine- 
fishing.     Pop.  (1872)  13,159. 

duin,  James,  a  celebrated  English  actor,  of  Irish  extraction, 
was  bom  in  London  24th  Feb.  1693.  He  first  appeared  at  Dublin 
in  1 7 14,  after  which  he  gradually  won  a  reputation  at  Drury  Lane 
and  the  Lincoln's-Inn- Fields  Theatre.  He  achieved  a  great 
success  in  1720  as  Falstaif,  a  character  in  which  he  is  said 
never  to  have  been  surpassed,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years- 
till  the  appearance  of  Garrick — he  reigned  without  a  rival  on 
the  English  stage.  Cato  and  Captain  Macheaih  were  two  of 
his  best  impersonations.  He  played  at  Covent  Garden  from 
1732  to  1740.  Q.  instructed  the  children  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  including  George  III.,  in  elocution.  After  his 
retirement  from  the  stage  in  1 75 1  he  made  occasional  graiuitous 
reappearances  in  the  part  of  Falstaflf  till  1754,  when  his  voice 
failed.  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Bath,  and  died 
January  21,  1766.  Q.  had  an  imposing  figure,  an  expressive 
face,  and  a  good  voice.  He  was  fond  of  the  table,  was  a  capital 
story-teller,  and  had  a  fund  of  pointed  if  coarse  wit  His  tiery 
temper  led  to  two  or  three  duels,  in  one  of  which  he  unfortu- 
nately killed  his  opponent  Otherwise  his  character  was  manly 
and  not  devoid  of  generosity.  A  compilation  entitled  Q.  'j  JtUs, 
or  the  Facetious  Man's  Companion^  appeared  shortly  after  his 
death,  but  its  authenticity  is  doubtful. 

Quince  {Pyrus  Cydonia)  is  a  hardy  deciduous  tree,  with  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  the  under  side  of  the  ovate  leave*, 
the  inflorescence  and  calyx,  all  coated  with  a  white  tomentum ; 
the  blossoms  are  large,  pale-pink,  and  white ;  the  fruit  is  pear- 
shaped,  and  the  seeds  are  covered  with  a  mucilaginous  pulp.  It 
is  apparently  wild  in  N.  Persia  westward  to  Greece ;  or  perhaps 
to  Italy,  as  Pliny  states  that  some  varieties  of  it  in  his  time  were 
growing  wild  in  the  hedgerows.  The  fruit,  which  on  approach- 
ing maturity  assumes  a  fine  golden  colour,  has  a  powerful  odour. 
The  flavour  is  austere,  so  that  it  is  unfit  for  eating  raw,  but  is 
much  esteemed  stewed  with  sugar,  or  along  with  apples  and 
pears  in  tarts  ;  and  in  confectionery  it  forms  an  excellent  marma- 
lade  and  syrup — especially  the  Portugal  variety.  A  wine  is  also 
made  from  it.  The  seeds  are  used  for  bandoline  and  as  an 
emollient  application  to  the  skin.  The  tree  itself  is  worthy  of 
growth  for  its  ornamental  appearance  both  in  flower  and  fruit, 
and  the  stock  is  much  used  in  grafting  for  dwarfing  the  pear. 
/*.  Sinensis^  the  Chinese  Q.,  yields  an  inferior  fruit  to  the  above. 
P.  Japonica^  sometimes  called  the  Japanese  Q.,  is  a  common 
ornamental  garden  shrub,  producing  in  spring  an  abundance  of 
glowing- red  flowers. 

Qain'cy,  a  town  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 160  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  263  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 
Q.  is  the  point  of  junction  of  eight  railroads,  has  thirty  churches 
ten  newspapers,  a  medical  college,  a  Methodist  seminary,  and 
many  other  public  institutions.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  of  Q. 
was  consecrated  May  15,  1878.  Its  manufactories  employ  3500 
operatives,  and  produce  annually  $lo,ocx>,ocx>  worth  of  goods. 
Pop.  (1876)  37,000. 

doin'cy,  Josiah,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  American  lawyer 
and  politician,  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  February  4,  1772- 
He  was  descended  from  a  notable  New  England  family,  on^v 
nating  with  Edmund  Q.,  who  went  on  an  official  mission  to 
England  in  1 737.  Q.'s  father,  also  called  Josiah  Q.,  was  *  | 
Revolutionary  patriot,  but  died  before  the  Revolution  was  accom- 
plished, in  1775.  Q.  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1 790,  and  wns  ' 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1793.  He  was  member  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1804,  and  member  of  Congress  from  1805  to  iSi', 
when  he  strenuously  opposed  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  H« 
was  among  the  first  to  attack  the  principle  of  slavery,  and  on 
the  triumph  of  the  Democrats  about  1836  retired  from  Coni^rcis 
and  devoted  himself  to  local  politics  and  to  scientific  agricu'.ur?. 
From  1S23  to  1S29  he  was  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  from  1S29  to 
1845  he  was  president  of  Harvard  University.  He  lived  to 
denounce  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  in  1S60,  and 
died  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  when  the  Civil  War  wx^  at  i:> 
height,  1st  July  1864.  His  principal  works  arc  a  Memdr  of  his 
father  (1825) ;  a  History  of  Harvard  Universtty  (1S40) ;  Mum- 
'cipal  History  of  Boston  (1852) ;  Life  of  John  Q,  Adams  (185S1.— 
His  second  son,  £dxnnzid  Qk,  bom  1808,  an  active  Abolitionist, 
published  his  Life  (1867),  and  edited  his  Speeches  (1875). 
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Qoi'net^  Edgar,  was  born  at  Bourg,  in  Bresse,  Februaxy 
17,  1803.  After  finishing  his  schooling  at  Lyon,  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1820,  studied  law,  and  for  a  time  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  a  tumker.  In  1823  he  produced  a  satire  called  Les 
TabUtfes  du  Jm/Errant  Having  spent  some  time  at  Heidel- 
berg, on  his  return  he  published  the  Id^  sur  la  Philoiophie  d< 
rhutoirt  de  rHumaniti  (3  vols.  1826-27),  a  translation  of 
Herder's  well-known  history,  with  an  introduction  of  which  both 
Goethe  and  Cousin  spoke  with  admiration.  He  then  took  part 
in  a  scientific  commission  to  the  Morea,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  observations  under  the  title  of  De  la  Grke  Modemc 
d  de  set  Rapports  awe  VAntiquUi  (1830).  His  pen  was  next 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes^  in  the 
pages  of  which  appeared  his  mystical  prose-poem,  AAasuerus, 
afterwards  published  in  book  form  (1833).  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  made  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Germany,  in  the 
Utter  countiy  manning  the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  pastor. 
In  1835  appeared  his  poem  Napoleon^  and  in  1838  his  rroml' 
\  tkh^  between  which  he  published  a  Histoire  de  la  Pohie  Epique 
I  and  an  Exanun  de  la  Vie  de  Jisus  de  Strauss.  From  1838  to 
1842  Q.  held  the  post  of  professor  of  foreign  literature  at 
Lyon,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  histoxy  of  civilisation, 
which  took  shape  afterwards  as  Le  Ginie  des  Religions  (1843). 
Then  his  republican  tendencies  broke  out  in  the  Avertisse- 
ment  au  Pays  (1841),  which  demanded,  among  other 
reforms,  the  abolition  of  the  treaty  of  181 5;  and  although 
he  was  in  1841  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  Literature 
of  Southern  Europe  in  the; College  of  France,  he  attacked 
the  Jesuits  so  fiercely,  in  company  with  Michelet,  that  he  was 
suspended  from  his  duties  as  professor.  He  then  travelled  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  published  Mes  Vtuanca  en  Espagne  in 
1845-46.  After  writing  a  political  pamphlet  entitled  La  France 
et  la  Sainte  Alliance  en  Portugal^  Q.  was  sent  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  by  the  department  of  Ain,  and  appointed  colonel  of 
the  nth  legion  of  Paris.  In  the  Assembly  he  spoke  little,  but 
he  upheld  his  party,  the  Extreme  Left,  in  pamphlets  such  as  La 
Croisade  Autnchienne^  Fran^aise^  Napolitaine^  Espagnole,  centre 
l<%  R^ublique  Romaine  ( 1 849) ;  V Enseignemeni  du  Peuple  (1850) ; 
V£tai  de  Si^ge  (1850),  and  letters  published  in  La  Presse, 
VTmpU  sur  U  Capital  dans  la  Ripublique  de  Florence  (1850). 
By  decree  of  January  9,  1852,  he  was  exiled,  and  fled  to 
Brussels,  where  he  married  as  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  the 
Moldavian  poet  Assaki.  In  1852  appeared  his  Rholutions 
dUtalie  (3  vols.) ;  in  1853,  Les  Esclaves^  a  companion  poem  to 
those  already  mentioned,  the  four  forming  a  strange  embodiment 
of  political  mysticism  ;  in  1854,  V Histoire  de  la  Fondation  de  la 
Ripublique  des  Provinces  Unies ;  in. 1 856,  a  Ltttre  h  E.  Sue  sur 
la  Situation  Religieuse' et  Morale  de  V Europe  (Brussels) ;  in  1858, 
Merlin  VEnchanteur^  a  poem  ;  in  1862,  La  Catnpagfie  de  18 ts  > 
in  1865,  La  Revolution;  in  1867,  La  Question  Romaine  devant 
L Histoire;  in  1874,  LEstrit  Nouveau ;  in  1875,  Le  Uvre  de 
t Exile.  Q.  died  at  Paris,  March  27, 1875.  The  fragments  of  his 
unfinished  work  on  ancient  Greece  were  published  in  1877  under 
the  title  ol  Vie  et  Mort  du  GMie  Grec,  ll\%  CEuvres  Computes 
were  published  in  1858  (11  vols.) ;  and  a  re-issue  of  these,  with 
additions  was  begun  in  1877,  See  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
July  1858,  andChassin's  J?.  Q.  Sa  Vie  et  Son  (Euvre(VdX,  1859). 

^uin'ia,  or  Quinine'.  The  alkaloid  Q.  was  first  separated 
from  the  other  ingredients  of  the  cinchona  bark  by  Pelletier  and 
Caventou  in  182a  Q.  or  its  salts,  in  powder  or  solution,  have 
little  or  no  influence  when  applied  to  the  skin,  but  they  have  a 
stimulant  or  irritant  action  upon  the  mucous  membranes.  Eulen- 
burg  found  that  Q.,  when  applied  to  a  nerve,  did  not  produce  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it,  but  that  it  produced  violent 
contractions  when  placed  upon  the  muscles  themselves ;  and  he 
concluded  that  it  was  a  muscle-irritant,  but  not  a  nerve-irritant. 
Q.  acts  upon  the  stomach  very  much  as  a  simple  bitter,  stimulating 
digestion  and  increasing  the  appetite ;  but  in  large  doses  it  may 
cause  nausea  and  vomiting.  Q.  is  extensively  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fevers  and  agues,  and  it  is  useful  in  many 
chronic  diseases  in  which  intermissions  do  not  occur,  as  in  chronic 
cAtarrh,  diarrhoea,  scrofulous  conditions,  general  debility,  and 
II I  so  in  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia  and  acute  lumbago. 
Wlien  the  system  is  fiiUy  under  the  influence  of  Q.,  the  condition 
IS  called  cinchonism,  the  first  symptoms  being  ringing  in  the  ears, 
slight  fulness  in  the  head,  and  deafness.  With  larger  doses  these 
symptoms  are  intensified,  and  the  sense  of  distension  in  the  head 


may  point  towards  a  cerebral  congestion ;  but  in  complete  cin* 
chonisni  giddiness  and  staarering  in  walking  are  very  common. 
According  'to  Eulenburg,  Q.,  in  poisonous  doses,  abolishes  all 
reflex  actions  before  it  affects  voluntary  motion ;  in  Q.  poison- 
ing, no  stage  of  excitement  of  reflex  activity  precedes  that  of  the 
depression  of  function.  In  1867,  Professor  amz  found  that  Q. 
added  to  human  blood  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four 
thousand  immediately  checks,  and  m  a  short  time  arrests,  the 
amoeboid  movements  of  the  white  blood-cells ;  and  on  account 
of  its  power  of  arresting  or  preventing  putrefactive  fermentation, 
by  destroying  the  entities  which  produce  such  changes,  he  recom- 
mended it  in  the  treatment  of  the  so-called  septic  diseases.  The 
great  value  of  Q.  as  a  therapeutic  agent  consists  in  its  specific 
action  on  all  forms  of  di^ase  dependent  upon  malarial  poisoning. 
In  the  treatment  of  every  form  of  malarial  disease,  the  administra- 
tion of  Q.  should  be  preceded  by  an  active  cathartic,  and  the 
dose  of  Q.  may  vary  from  5  grains  three  times  daily  to  ro  or  20 
grains.  When  there  is  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  Q.  may 
be  given  by  injection  per  rectum,  or  by  subcutaneous  injection. 
The  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  Pilula  Q.,  dose,  2  to  10 
grains ;  Tinctura  Q.,  dose,  I  to  li  drms. ;  Tinctura  Q.  Ammo- 
niatOf  dose,  i  to  2  drms. ;  Vinum  Q.,  dose,  }  to  I  02.  The  non- 
official  preparations  of  Qf  are  the  arseniate,  the  carbolate^  the 
citrate,  and  the  valerianate. 


(Lat. quinif  'by  fives,'  sextus,  'sixth ')  is  the  name 
given  to  a  Church  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  692,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  Eastern  bishops.  By  the  Eastern  Church 
it  is  counted  as  the  seventh  general  council,  and  received  the 
above  name  because  its  decrees  were  considered  necessary  as 
supplementary  of  those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth.  But  as  six  of  its 
canons  were  opposed  to  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  Western 
Church,  it  was  not  counted  among  the  general  councils  by  that 
church.  From  the  place  of  meeting,  a  hall  in  the  imperial 
palace  called  TruUus,  it  was  also  called  Concilium  Trullianum 
or  in  Trullo, 

^oinoa,  or  botanically  Chenopodium  Q,,  is  a  tall  annual, 
producing  dense  erect  compound  panicles  of  dense  green  flowers. 
A  native  of  Peru  and  Chili,  it  is  cultivated  there  for  its  seeds, 
which  are  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  are  very  nourishing. 
They  are  prepared  as  a  kind  of  ^el,  or  are  roasted  like  coffee 
and  then  boiled,  the  liquor  forming  a  broth. 

Quinquaffes'ixna  (Lat.  'fiftieth,'  soil,  dies),  originally 
meant  the  fiuieth  day  after  Easter  (q.  v.),  or  Penteoost  (q.  v.). 
It  now  means  the  Sunday  before  the  beginning  of  Lent  (q.  v.), 
which  happens  to  be  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter. 

Qoin'querenieB  were  vnsels  with  five  banks  of  oars,  manned, 
according  to  Polybius,  by  300  seamen  and  120  soldiers.  In- 
vented by  the  Salaminians,  who  made  them  for  Dionysius  shortly 
after  400  B.C.,  they  were  adopted  by  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  and  somewhat  later  by  the  Carthaginians.  From 
266  B.C.  the  Romans  kept  fleets  of  Q.,  their  first  model  beiiig  a 
Carthaginian  vessel  wrecked  on  the  Bruttian  coast  in  the  mi 
Punic  War. 

^^uin'sy.    See  Throat,  Diseases  of. 

Quint,  an  organ  stop  sounding  a  fifth  above  the  foundation 
stop.  Si  feet  in  length  on  the  manuals,  and  lof  feet  on  the 
peaaL 

Qnin'tal,  a  French  standard  of  mass,  equivalent  to  100 
'  livres,'  and  thus  corresponding  to  the  English  hundredweight 
When  the  metrical  system  was  introduced,  the  name  was  re- 
tained as  equivalent  to  ico  kilogrammes,  giving  it  about  twice 
its  old  value. 

Qmnta'na,  ICanuel  Jos6,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  at  Madrid, 
nth  April  1772,  after  studying  at  Cordova  and  Salamanca,  be- 
came an  advocate  in  his  native  city.  In  179 1  he  produced  a 
poem  on  the  dramatic  art,  exalting  Comeille  and  Moliire  at  the 
expense  of  Lope  de  Veca  and  Calderon.  His  own  two  tragedies. 
El  Duaue  de  Viseo  (looi),  founded  on  Lewis's  Castle  Spectre, 
and  Peiayo  (1805),  are  marred  by  Gallicisms,  and  far  inferior  to 
his  Oda  al  Mar  (1795)  and  fiery  Odas  d  Espaha  lihre  (1808),  in 
which,  as  in  his  journal,  the  Semanario  Patri6tico,  he  roused  his 
countrvmen  to  resist  the  Napoleonic  aggressions.  For  his  ser- 
vices during  the  War  of  Liberation  he  was  rewarded  by  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  to  whom  Liberal  propagandism  was  an  unpardon- 
able offence,   by  sue  years'  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of 
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Pamplona  (1814-20).  Riego's  insurrection  released  him,  broken 
in  spirit,  to  accept  offices  from  his  ungrateful  master,  whose 
praises  he  celebrated  in  a  feeble  ode  (1828),  and  to  become  the 
tutor  of  Isabella,  Spain's  future  queen  (1840-43).  Having  held 
the  direction  of  public  instruction  (1835-51),  and  been  honoured 
with  a  public  ovation  (1855),  he  died  at  Madrid,  nth  March 
1857.  In  June  1877  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  National 
Pantheon.  Besides  his  poems,  Q.  published  Vidas  de  los  Espafloles 
ceUbres  (3  vols.  Mad.  1S07-34),  and  edited  Poeslas  Schctas  Cas- 
til/anas  is  yols.  Mad.  1808;  enlarged,  1S30  and  1833).  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  in  the  19th  vol.  of  the  Bibliotcca  dc 
Autores  Espafiohs  (Mad.  1852).  See  vol.  iii.  p.  285  of  Tick- 
nor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature  (Lond.  1 849). 

Qnintess'ence,  literally  the  fifth  essence,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  ancient  philosophers  to  a  substance  higher  and 
more  subtle  than  the  four  recognised  elements,  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth.  The  alchemists  used  the  words  with  a  very  similar 
meaning ;  but  it  is  now  employed  in  a  purely  figurative  sense. 

Quintet',  a  musical  composition  in  five  parts,  for  five  voices 
or  instruments.  Instrumental  (string)  quintets  are  written  in 
sjrm phony  form,  and  may  be  composed  for  two  violins,  two 
violas,  and  violoncello ;  two  violins,  a  viola,  and  two  violon- 
cellos ;  or  two  violins,  a  viola,  a  violoncello,  and  a  double  bass. 

dtdntilia'nus,  M.  Fabius,  the  greatest  of  Roman  rhetori- 
cians, was  a  native  of  Calagurris  {Calahorra)  in  Spain,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Iberus  (Ebro).  His  period  extends  from  35 
A.D.  to  95  A.D.  {Teuffer). '  Whether  he  was  reared  in  Rome  or 
not  is  uncertain.  He  must  at  least  have  completed  his  education 
there.  In  his  youth  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Domitius  Afer, 
and,  if  not  a  pupil  of  his,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  decline  of 
his  powers.  Domitius  Afer  died  59  A.D.  (Tac.  ^//«.  xiv.  19). 
In  08  A.D.,  Q.  commenced  practice  at  the  Roman  bar.  There 
his  appearances  secured  for  him  a  distinguished  success.  His 
forte,  however,  lay  in  his  ability  to  teach  rhetoric.  In  eloquence 
he  had  no  rival,  Pliny  and  the  grand-nephews  of  Domitian  were 
his  pupils.  From  the  Emperor  (Domitian)  he  received  the  inves- 
titure and  title  of  consul  (Consu/aria  ornamenta),  and  under  an 
endowment  by  Vespasian  he  enjoyed  a  salary  from  the  imperial 
treasury.  That  he  devoted  a  long  series  of  years  to  public  teach- 
ing is  evident ;  that  he  retired  into  private  life  is  acknowledged  ; 
but  that  he  lived  to  118  A.D.,  as  dictionaries  generally  state,  is  by 
no  means  certain.  The  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  family, 
and  more  especially  of  Q.,  have  afforded  matter  for  considerable 
dispute.  Juvenal  considers  him  a  child  of  good  fortune  (see  Sat. 
vii.  186  sq.).  Pliny,  on  the  other  side,  distinctly  states  that  he 
could  but  give  a  poor — it  might  be  for  him  liberals-outfit  to  his 
daughter  :  *  te  porro  animo  beatissimum,  modicum  facnltatibus^ 
scio.'   We,  of  course,  assume  that  the  Q.  of  Pliny  is  the  rhetorician. 

The  great  work  of  Q.  is  entitled  De  Jnstitutione  Oratorio^  Libri 
XII,  It  is  dedicated  to  his  friend  Marcellus  Victorius,  himself  an 
orator  {cf.  Statius,  Silv,  iv.  4),  and  was  written  during  Domitian's 
reign,  while  the  author  held  a  tutorship  in  the  imperial  family. 
It  is  characterised  alike  by  luminous  insight  and  precision  of 
criticism,  and  has  laid  down  the  canons  of  literary  taste  for  the 
whole  civilised  world.  Besides  the  Institutions^  164  Decla- 
mationsy  19  of  which  are  extant  in  full,  the  rest  fragmentary, 
are  ascribed  to  Q.,  but  these  are  now  generally  held  to  be  spu- 
rious. Internal  evidence  shows  them  to  belong  to  different 
periods.  The  first  MS.  of  Q.  was  discovered  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall  by  Poggio  of  Florence.  The  editio  princeps  of 
the  Institutions  was  first  printed  at  Rome  (fol.  1470).  Next 
followed  the  Venetian  edition,  I47i,and  the  Aldine  (Yen.)  1514. 
The  favourite  editions  of  Q.  are  those  of  Burmann  (2  vols.  4to. 
Leyden,  1720),  and  of  Spalding  and  Zumpt  (6  vols.  8vo.  Leips. 
1 798-1829).  The  most  useful  editions  are  those  of  E.  Bonnell 
(Leips.  Teubner,  1854),  and  of  C.  Halm  (Leips.  Teubner,  1868). 
On  the  criticism  and  elucidation  of  the  text  of  Q.  the  student 
may  with  advantage  consult  the  Qucrstioiws  Quintiliamr  of  F. 
Mliller  (Halle,  1840),  the  works  of  F.  Bahlmann  (Berl.  1859),  F. 
Meister(Liegnitz,i86o),J.  Stander(Bonn,  1S65),  and  above  all  the 
German  version  of  Bossier  and  Baur  (Stuttgart,  Metzler,  1 863). 
Translations  in  English,  French,  and  Italian  are  numerous. 

Quin'tin  (Fr.  quintaine\  an  ancient  sport  practised  by  those 
tilting  on  horseback  with  the  lance.  An  uj^riglit  post  was 
erected,  having  a  cross-piece  on  the  top,  turning  on  a  pivot, 
with  a  board  fixed  at  one  end,  and  a  sand-bag  hanging  from  the 
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other.  The  play  was  to  strike  the  board  with  the  lance,  and  at 
the  same  time  ride  past  at  such  speed  as  to  escape  a  blow  from 
the  sand-bag  as  it  swung  round. 


in  music,  a  group  of  live  notes 
the  value  of  four  ordinary  notes 
It  is  seldom  used  in  modem 


Quin'tuplet,  . 

having  together  " 
ofthe  same  kind, 
composition, 

Quiri'nas  literally  means  lance-bearer,  from  quiris  or  curls, 
*  lance,'  and  ire,  *  to  go.'  Hence  Mars  and  Janus  are  prunanly 
characterised  as  divinities  that  hurl  the  spear.  Specially  under 
this  name  the  deified  Romulus  (q.  v.)  was  worshipped,  and  the 
festival  in  his  honour  was  called  Quirinalia,  One  ofthe  seven 
hills  of  Rome  (q.  v.)  bore  the  name  Collis  Quirinalis,  It  layN. 
of  the  Palatine,  and  was  one  of  tlie  oldest  quarters  of  the  city. 
Here  were  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  the 
Praetorian  camp,  two  circuses,  and  many  temples. 

Qui  Tarn,  in  English  law,  is  the  term  denoting  an  action 
under  a  penal  statute  for  the  sake  of  the  penalty.  Generally, 
no  procedure  for  recovery  of  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  under  the 
stamp  laws  can  be  instituted  against  any  one,  except  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Attorney-General  in  England,  or  with  that 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  in  Scotland ;  or  in  the  name  of  an  officer 
of  the  stamp  office.  Proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  penalties 
under  the  customs  and  excise  laws  must  be  instituted  and  con- 
ducted by  the  proper  officers,  under  direction  and  control  of  the 
commissioners.  In  a  Q.  T.  action  the  penalty  is  usually  shared 
by  the  Crown  and  by  the  Informer  (q.  v. ). 

Qui'to  (*  the  deep  ravine '),  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Ecuador,  S.  America,  is  situated  on  a  fertile  plateau  9492  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  only  15  miles  S.  of  the  equator.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains — twenty  peaks,  of  which  eleven  are 
snow- topped,  being  visible  from  its  streets.  The  site  of  Q. 
is  exceedingly  irregular,  being  intersected  by  numerous  ravines 
(whence  its  name),  which  are  spanned  by  arches,  and  on 
these  many  of  the  houses  stand.  The  latter  are  for  the  most 
part  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  but  the  principal  edifices  are  of 
stone.  They  include  the  cathedral,  the  palaces  of  the  president 
and  archbishop,  the  university  (with  300  students),  two  ho^• 
pitals,  and  several  convents.  Tlie  climate  of  Q.  is  dehghtful, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  being  59*.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  is  70  inches.  The  city  is,  however,  very  subject  to 
earthquakes,  in  one  of  which,  on  4th  February,  1797,  40,000 
lives  were  lost ;  while  another,  in  March,  1859,  caused  damage 
to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000.  Q.  has  some  not  very  impor- 
tant manufactures  of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  articles,  lace, 
jewellery,  and  confections.  It  also  exports  grain  and  metals  to 
Peru  and  Europe  through  its  port,  Guayaquil  (q.  v.).   Pop.  76,00a 

doit  Rent  is  in  England  a  small  rent  payable  by  tenants  of 
manors  in  token  of  subjection.  In  ancient  records  it  is  caded 
whiti  retttj  because  paid  in  silver. 

Quiv'er,  a  case  for  arrows  slung  from  the  shoulder  or  from 
the  waist-belt.  In  ancient  Egyptian  paintings  the  Q.  is  repre- 
sented strapped  to  the  side  of  the  chariot.  Although  leather 
arrow-cases  were  used  in  England  during  the  Old  English  period, 
the  name  Q.  (old  Fr.  curvre)  seems  not  to  have  come  into  use  till 
the  17th  c,  and  its  origin  is  obscure. 

Quoits  (Icel.  kueita,  '  to  throw  violently '  ?),  a  favourite  gtimc 
among  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain,  is  played  with  a  flat- 
tish  iron  ring  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  its  outer  etlj;e 
sufficiently  sharp  to  stick  into  the  ground.  This  ring  or  quuit 
is  projected  with  a  whirling  motion  towards  one  of  the  /u?bs  or  pins 
which  determine  the  range.  Each  player  has  two  Q.,  and  siacs 
are  formed  and  points  made  exactly  as  in  bowling  and  curling. 

Quo'rum  (Lat.  *of  whom').  Justices  or  Commissioners  of 
the  Q.  are  those  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  procedure  in  the 
Court.  They  are  usually  of  greater  experience  or  estate  than  the 
others.  In  Scotland,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  number  ot 
the  nominees  under  a  trust  or  similar  deed,  or  of  the  judges  of  a 
Court,  who  must  concur  in  an  act,  or  be  present  at  a  mccung  or 
court,  to  make  the  act,  or  business  procedure,  valid. 

Guotid'ian  Fever.    See  Ague, 

Quo  Warr'anto,  is  an  ancient  writ  calling  on  a  person  or 
corporation  exercising  any  privilege  to  show  by  what  authority 
they  do  so. 


^ 


^ 
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the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  English  and 
Latin  alphabet,  corresponding  to  the  Semi- 
tic Resh  and  the  Greek  Rho.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  of  liquids,  and  its  proper  pro- 
nunciation is  that  of  a  trill,  caused  by  the 
repeated  closing  and  opening  of  the 
passage  of  air  proceeding  from  the  larynx.  R 
seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  difficult  letter  to  pro- 
nounce, especially  for  Englishmen.  The  Scotch 
experience  less  difficulty,  and  the  well-known 
*  burr '  of  Northumbrians  is  merely  a  dialectical 
^  exaggeration  of  the  proper  sound.  Corrupt 
sounds  may  be  represented  by  *ry,'  *lh,*  or  *w.'  In 
English,  also,  it  must  be  observed  that  there  is  a  mute 
or  Tocal  R;  e.^^  'door,*  as  vulgarly  pronounced,  is  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  'daw,*  or  'lord'  from  'laud.'  Bv  the 
Romans,  R  was  called  the  dog's  letter — irritaia  cams  quod  *rr* 
quam  plurima  dicat.  In  Greek,  R  when  beginning  a  word  had 
the  mark  of  an  aspirate,  and  was  regularly  doubled  in  the 
^middle  of  words,  In  Latin,  R  was  often  used  as  a  euphonic 
substitute  for  S ;  as  arbor  for  arhos^  and  the  form  Furius  is  his- 
toricaUv  known  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Fusius  in  the  4th  c. 
B.C  R  interchanges  with  L;  as  Tivoli  for  Tiber,  apdtre  for 
apostolus;  sometimes  also  with  D.  The  R  in  such  Indian 
words  as  Guicowar  (q.  v.)  is  philologically,  though  not  phoneti- 
cally, a  D. 

As  an  abbreviation,  R.  stands  for  royal;  R.A.,  either  Royal 
Academician  or  Royal  Artillery  ;  R.S.V.P.,  respondn  iil  vous 
plait, '  reply  if  you  please ;'  R.I.P.,  nyuiiscat  in  pace, 

Ba  was  the  third  of  the  chief  gods  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
represented  the  sun,  being  the  offspring  of  Phthah  (the  god  of 
fire)  and  Neith  (nature.)  The  temple  of  R.  was  at  On,  called 
Heliopolis  (city  of  the  sun).  He  was  represented  in  human  form, 
with  tne  head  of  a  hawk  ;  in  the  hieroglyphics,  by  the  sun's  disc. 
His  sacred  animal  was  the  bulL 

Baab  (Magyar,  Czor\  a  picturesque  town  of  Hungary,  in  a 
wide  marshy  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  smaller  Danube  (a 
branch  of  the  Danube),  the  R.,  and  the  Rabnitz,  70  miles  S.  K 
of  Vienna  by  raiL  The  seat  of  a  bishop,  it  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
nine  other  churches,  two  convents,  an  arsenal,  &c  A  large 
trade  in  grain  and  horses  is  carried  on  both  by  rail  and  steamer, 
and  there  are  cutlery  and  tobacco  industries.  Pop.  (1870) 
20^035.  The  adjoining  village  of  R.-Szigeth  has  4500  inhabi- 
tants, almost  all  gardeners. — ^The  river  R.  rises  in  the  Noric  Alps, 
near  Gratz,  has  a  course  N.E.  of  miles,  and  joins  the  Danube 
six  miles  below  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

Baa'say,  an  island  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  county  of  Inver- 
ness, Scotland.  It  lies  between  Skye  and  the  mainland,  extends 
14  miles  in  length  and  ^  in  breadth,  and  attains  its  greatest  alti- 
tude in  Dunlan  Mountam,  1500  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  There 
is  some  arable  land  in  the  £.  and  S.,  but  most  of  the  surface  is 
pasture  and  moorland.  The  ruins  of  Broichel  Castle  are  situated 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  diff  in  a  small  bay  on  the  E.  coast. 
The  castle  formerly  belonged  to  'John  the  Strong,'  an  ancestor 
of  the  present  family  of  Madeod  of  Raasay.    Pop.  (1871)  389. 

BabaV,  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ba- 
Regreb,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  a  harbour  enclosed  by  a  bar, 
115  miles  E.S.E,  of  Fez.  It  is  surrounded  bv  walls,  and  has  a 
decayed  fort,  El-Mansur^  and  an  arsenaL  The  finest  building 
is  the  Mosque  of  Hassan,  in  the  best  style  of  Moorish  architec- 
ture, with  a  tower  19a  feet  high.  The  manufacture  of  carpets, 
mats,  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  laces,  ropes,  and  earthenware,  is 
activdy  carried  on.    The  imports  (cotton  manufactured  artides. 


cutlery,  and  sugar)  amounted  in  1876  to  ;f  76,442,  of  which 
;^72,888  came  from  Great  Britain.  The  exports  (chiefly  wool) 
in  the  same  year  were  valued  at  ^^41,468,  of  which  Britain  re- 
ceived ;C36,492.  The  amount  of  imports  and  exports  in  1876 
showed  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1875,  ^'^^ 
of  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1874.  In  1876  there  entered 
the  harbour  44  vessels  of  12,322  tons,  of  which  23  of  9676  tons 
were  British,  and  6  of  1848  tons  French.  Pop.  20,000  (2000 
Jews). 

HabVa,  a  town  of  Africa,  kingdom  of  Gando,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Niger,  about  350  miles  from  its  mouth.  Formerly 
one  of  the  chief  slave-markets  of  the  Sudan,  it  has  suffiered 
much  of  late  years  from  tribal  wars,  but  still  has  a  considerable 
trade  with  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  &c,  chiefly  in  ivory.  It  is  noted 
for  its  fine  horses.    Pop.  40,00a 

Habbl  b  a  derivative  from  the  Hebrew  rab,  a  great  man,  one 
distinguished  for  age,  position,  oflice,  or  skill  (cf.  Job  xxxii.  9), 
which  b  used  in  post-biblical  Hebrew  as  a  title  for  those  dis- 
tinguished for  learning,  the  authorised  teachers  of  the  law,  and 
the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Jewish  community.  Various  degrees 
of  dignity  are  denoted  by  the  addition  of  difierent  sufiixes  to 
rob.  Without  any  suffix,  it  corresponds  to  master,  teacher. 
With  the  pronominal  suflix,  first  person  singular,  R.  (my 
master),  it  indicates  a  higher  degree  (cf.  Matt  xxiiL  7,  8).  The 
highest  degree  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  the  pronominal 
suffix,  first  person  plural  (Chaldee),  Rabboni  (our  master). 
This  vras  the  title  given  to  the  patriarchs  or  presidents  of  the 
Sanhedrini,  the  first  who  obtainea  it  being  Gamalid  I.  (patriarch 
in  Palestine  A.D.  30-50). 

Habblt  (Lepus  cuniculus),  a  familiar  species  tA  Rodent  mam- 
malia, belonging  to  the  family  Leporidce,  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  hare  by  its  smaller  size,  and  by  the  hind  limbs  especially 
being  better  proportioned.  Its  colour  is  darker,  and  tne  ears 
are  shorter  and  uniformly  brown.  The  animal  is  gregarious, 
and  in  this  respect  also  ditters  from  the  hare.  It  is  not  markedly 
intelligent,  the  hare  being  more  susceptible  of  domestication 
and  training.  The  R.  is  very  prolific,  and  may  produce  three 
or  four  litters  in  a  year.  The  number  of  young  in  each  litter 
varies  from  four  or  five  to  twelve.  They  are  hairless  and  blind 
when  bom.  The  food  of  the  R.  consists  of  a  variety  of  vegetable 
substances,  but  the  creature  is  very  destructive  to  young  trees, 
which  it  frequently  kills  by  stripping  off  the  bark.  Rabbits  arc 
shot  and  trapped  for  the  market  in  large  Quantities,  the  flesh 
bdng  palatable  and  readily  digested,  espedally  when  young. 

The  R.  shows  a  striking  tendency  towards  variation,  a  feature 
absent  in  the  hare.  Of  \}it  fancy  varieties,  the  Angora  R.  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable.  The  skin  of  this  breed  is  utilised 
m  France  for  the  manufacture  of  a  delicate  leather  from  which 
gloves  and  other  articles  are  made.  A  species  of  R.,  well 
known  in  N.  America,  and  different  from  the  common  R.,  is  the 
Lepus  syhaticus,  common  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
This  species  does  not  appear  to  live  in  burrows. 

Law  Regarding  Rabbits  in  the  United  Kingdom, — ^The  lord  of 
a  waste  in  England  over  which  there  is  a  right  of  G>mmon 
(a.  v.)  may  make  R. -burrows  in  it,  and  the  holder  of  the  right 
of  conunon  must  not  kill  the  rabbits,  however  numerous  they 
become,  but  he  may  bring  an  action  against  the  lord  for  sur- 
charging. Rabbits  belong  to  the  tenant  of  land,  unless  there  is 
a  contrary  stipulation  in  the  lease.  The  owner  or  tenant  of  land, 
or  persons  authorised  by  either,  may  shoot  rabbits  without  a 
game  licence.  Others  reouire  a  licence.  In  Scotland  it  is^  by 
statute,  theft  to  take  raboits  from  a  warren,  or  to  shoot  them 
without  the  proprietors  permi«»ion.     Though  rabbits  aic  not 
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game,  they  are  protected  against  poachers,  who  may  be  arrested 
on  the  lands,  and  if  necessary  detained.  See  Forests,  Chases, 
Parks,  and  Warrens. 

Rabbit-Skins  form  the  raw  material  of  more  than  one  branch 
of  industry.  A  silver-grey  variety  of  the  common  rabbit  is  much 
valued  in  China  on  account  of  its  fur,  which  there  brings  high 
prices.  In  Europe,  again,  the  skins  of  both  wild  and  tamed  varieties 
of  rabbits  are  extensively  employed  in  the  fur  trade — not  much, 
however,  under  the  name  of  R.-S.,  but  almost  entirely  as  imita- 
tions of  other  and  more  costly  furs.  Thus  white  R.-S.  do  duty 
as  ermine  skins,  and  to  imitate  other  furs  the  skins  are  suitably 
dressed,  dyed,  and  prepared,  the  industry  alone  giving  employ- 
ment in  Great  Britain  to  ro  fewer  than  2000  persons.  In  France 
certain  long-haired  varieties  of  rabbit — the  Angora  and  the  Cash- 
mere— are  greatly  prized  on  account  of  the  length  of  their  fine 
silky  hair,  which  ranges  from  i  to  i^  inches.  It  is  spun  into  a 
fine  thread,  which  is  woven  into  a  kind  of  shawl  much  prized  in 
the  American  market.  The  great  proportion  of  R.-S.,  however, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  felt  hats,  in  which  the  French 
greatly  excel.  It  is  estimated  that  in  France  60,000,000  R.-S. 
are  collected  annually,  the  hair  of  the  greater  part  being  used  in 
the  felt-hat  trade,  the  remainder  for  imitation  furs.  As  a  fur 
material  R.-S.  are  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  hair  falling 
quickly  away  from  the  skin.  A  large  number  of  R.-S.  are  now 
imported  from  the  Australian  colonies,  which  are  so  overrun  by 
the  animal  that  rewards  are  in  some  quarters  offered  for  their 
extermination. 

Kab'elais,  Francois,  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  R.,  an 
apothecary  or  innkeeper  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine,  was  bom  in  that 
town  about  the  year  1495.  ^^^  earliest  education  was  received 
at  the  village  of  Scully,  whence  he  was  despatched  in  despair 
at  his  laziness  either  to  the  convent  of  Baumette,  or  the  univer- 
sity at  Angers.  Here  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Du  Bellay, 
who  afterwards  became  a  cardinal.  Under  what  impulse  is  not 
known,  but  R.  chose  the  Church  as  his  career  in  life,  and  entered 
among  the  Cordeliers  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  in  Poitou,  a  mendi- 
cant order  of  friars.  His  residence  lasted  fifteen  years,  and  was 
productive  of  two  results.  He  gained  an  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  scurrilities  of  monastic  life,  and  he  developed  an  enthusi- 
asm for  learning  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
men  of  his  age.  Many  stories,  utterly  beyond  verification,  are 
told  of  mad  pranks  indulged  by  him  at  this  time  in  contempt  of 
priestly  superstitions,  but  they  must  be  accepted  as  after  thoughts 
suggested  by  incidents  in  his  writings.  But  his  devotion  to  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity  brought  him  within  the  discipline  of  his 
superiors.  Along  with  a  companion,  Pierre  Lamy,  he  was  in- 
dicted for  the  study  of  Greek,  which  was  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  the  heresy  of  the  Reformation.  His  books  were  confiscated, 
and  serious  punishment  would  have  been  awarded  him  had  not 
influential  friends  intervened,  and  obtained  from  Clement  VII. 
an  indulgence  by  which  he  passed  into  the  less  exacting  order 
of  St.  Benedict  (1523),  at  the  Abbey  of  Maillezais.  Here  he 
remained  but  a  short  time,  finding  the  attractions  of  freedom  and 
the  world  too  strong  for  him.  He  was  not,  however,  ostracised 
from  the  society  of  ecclesiastics,  as  he  was  received  into  the  house 
of  the  Bishop  of  Maillezais,  and  there  prosecuted,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  amidst  the  congenial  companionship  of  scholars,  a  great 
variety  of  studies.  It  is  told  by  Colletet  that  the  range  of  his 
studies  included  philosophy,  theology,  mathematics,  medicine, 

i'urisprudence,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  natural 
listory,  painting,  and  poetry.  For  some  years  traces  of  him  are 
lost,  though  between  1524  and  1530  he  probably  attended  at  the 
U  niversitics  of  Paris  and  Bourges.  In  1 53ohe  reappears  as  a  student 
of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  where  he  ultimately  (1537)  qualified 
himself  as  a  physician.  Tradition  has  preserved  a  number  of 
anecdotes  concerning  the  life  he  led  here,  most  of  them  indi- 
cating his  devotion  to  horse-play,  wine,  and  the  grosser  pleasures. 
Justice  is  also  done  to  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  languages, 
which  probably  included,  besides  the  classics,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
English,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  In  1532  he  was  at 
Lyon,  labouring  partly  at  medicine,  but  more  especially  at 
literary  hack-work.  The  publishing  establishment  of  Sebastian 
Gryphe  secured  his  name  for  a  number  of  works  on  medical,  legal, 
and  archaeological  subjects  as  well  as  for  some  popular  alma- 
nacks. It  is  to  this  period  that  must  be  referred  the  composi- 
tion of  two  parts  of  Garganiua  et  Pajitagnul,  though  the 
entire  book  was  not  publibhcd  as  we  now  have  it  until  after  his  I 
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death.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of  romance,  satire,  and 
extravaganza.  The  principal  heroes  are  moulded  on  colossal 
lines,  and  are  based,  many  critics  suppose,  upon  contemporaries. 
For  example,  in  Garganiua  they  recognise  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and  in  Pantagruel  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  Such  identification 
is  far-fetched,  and  explains  nothing  as  to  the  general  movement 
of  the  story,  which  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  a  medley  of 
satirical  descriptions,  of  grotesque  and  serious  philosophy,  of 
wild  and  impossible  adventure.  In  its  details  the  regulating 
purpose  is  hard  to  find.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  it  is 
meant  to  touch  the  society  of  the  epoch  at  all  points,  an  aim 
which  his  familiarity  with  every  aspect  of  life  rendered  com- 
pletely successful.  From  cloister  to  the  throne  no  class  escaped 
him.  Each  is  assailed  with  the  merciless  strength  of  well- 
directed  laughter.  R.  had  a  matchless  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits,  and  on  that  very  account  Garganiua  sometimes  descends 
into  inexcusable  depths  of  coarseness.  Yet  at  his  worst  he  is 
robust  and  human  rather  than  prurient  and  nasty.  The  book. 
gave  a  strong  impulse,  though  on  the  Pagan  and  sceptical  side, 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  human  spirit  from  medixvalism.  It 
takes  rank  as  the  earliest  product  of  French  prose  bearing 
that  subtle  influence  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  sentence  and 
in  the  fertility  of  vocabulary  due  to  classical  study.  In  1534  R. 
joined  Du  Bellay  as  he  passed  southwards  to  Rome  and  acted 
as  physician  on  his  suite.  From  Italy  he  wrote  a  number  of 
letters,  published  in  165 1,  and  when  there  obtained  reinstate- 
ment to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  with  authority  to  practise 
medicine.  In  that  capacity  he  obtained  a  high  reputation  in 
Narbonne,  Castres,  and  Lyon.  He  retired  to  the  Abbey  Saint 
Maur  les  Fosses  in  1538,  but  his  connection  with  it  was  not 
rigidly  maintained,  as  he  had  free  movement  outside  its  walls. 
The  death  of  Fran9ois  I.  made  R.  a  fugitive  along  with 
Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  but  in  1551,  partly  through  the  exercise  of 
that  tact  and  diplomacy  for  which  he  was  famous,  he  obtained 
the  curacy  of  Meudon.  It  is  still  matter  of  contention  where 
and  when  he  died,  but  the  majority  of  voices  pronounce  for 
Paris,  and  the  year  1553.  See  F,  R,  by  Dclecluze  (1841) ;  R. 
sa  Vie  et  ses  Ouvrages  by  Lacrobc  (1859)  ;  R,  et  ses  Ouvra^s  by 
Jean  Fieury  (1877).  But  every  episode  of  his  life  has  had  a 
monograph  or  a  treatise  devoted  to  it,  until  a  vast  cxposito7 
literature  has  grown  round  his  name. 

Kab'ener,  Gottlieb  Wilhelm,  a  German  satirist,  was  bom 
at  Wachau,  near  Leipsic,  September  17,  1714.  After  study- 
ing at  the  College  of  Meissen,  m  1734  he  entered  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  His 
special  knowledge  of  financial  matters  led  to  his  appointment 
in  1 741  as  inspector  of  customs  for  the  Leipzig  district,  and  to 
his  being  summoned  to  Dresden  (1753),  and  nominated  (1764) 
counsellor  of  customs  to  the  king.  He  died  at  Leipzig,  March 
22,  1771.  From  1741  to  1744  R.  made  many  contributions  to 
the  Be/ustigungen  des  Verstandes  und  Witzes^  and  in  17441  toge- 
ther with  Gartner,  Cramer,  A.  Schlegel,  Schmid  von  Liibeck, 
Ebert,  and  Zachariae,  established  the  Bremer  Beiirage,  R.'s 
contributions  to  these  two  journals  make  the  first  two  vols,  of  his 
Sammlung  Satirise  her  Schrifien  (Leips.  1 751),  to  which  he  adurd 
a  third  vol.  {Satirische  Brie/e)  in  1752,  and  a  fourth  in  1755,  an^ 
which  went  through  ten  editions  prior  to  1772.  His  Freundscha ft- 
lichni  Brie/e  were  edited  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  We.'se 
(Leips.  1772),  who  also  issued  a  complete  edition  of  P.'s  works 
(6  vols.  Leip';.  1777  ;  latest  ed.  by  Ortlepp,  4  vols.  Stuttg.  18401. 
R.  had  great  influence  in  his  own  time,  and  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  literary  development  of  Germany.  To  some  exicn: 
he  took  Lucian  as  his  model,  but  in  genius  he  came  far  short  of 
his  great  original. 

Kables.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Rac'ahout,  a  farinaceous  food  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
farina  of  the  acorns  of  the  Barbary  oak,  Quercus  ballot  a,  with 
some  flavouring  material.  An  imitation  but  superior  article  ii 
composed  of  cocoa,  potato  starch,  sugar,  and  vanilla,  and  is  used 
like  cocoa. 

Racalxnu'to,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgenti,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Platani,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Girgenti.  It  is  of 
Saiacenic  origin,  and  was  long  under  the  Chiaramonte  famJr, 
whose  castle  is  2\  miles  distant.  Hitherto  a  notorious  hannt 
of  brigands,  it  is  rapidly  improving,  and  is  developing  a  trade  la 
fruits,  sulphur,  gypsum,  and  saltpetre  ■  Pop.  (1874)  12,25a 
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Baoooni'gi,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  in  N.  Italy, 
SU  miles  S.  of  Turin  by  rail.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  park, 
1}  miles  long  by  )  of  a  mile  wide,  laid  out  by  Le  Ndtre  in  1755, 
and  a  ch&teau  which  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Carlo  Alberto. 
Pop.  {1874)  9912, 

Baoe  (Old  Eng.  raes^  *  rapid  course,'  '  stream '),  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  current  produced  by  the  meeting 
of  two  tides,  as  the  R.  of  Portland,'  the  *R.  of  Aldemey.' 
The  term  R.  {cf.  Old  Fr.  rase,  *a  mill-stream')  is  also  applied 
to  the  stream  which  turns  a  mUI,  the  part  below  the  wheel  being 
called  the  tail-R,^  while  the  head'R,  is  the  watercourse  above  it. 
-~\viweaving^  R.  denotes  the  ledge  in  the  batten  or  lay  by  which 
the  shuttle  conveying  the  weft  passes  through  the  decussation 
or  '  shed '  of  ^e  warp  threads. 

BaoeliorBe,  a  breed  of  horses  noted  for  the  delicacy  of  their 
form,  and  for  the  muscularity  and  suppleness  of  their  limbs.  The 
body  is  long  and  slender,  the  neck  being  especially  long  and 
prominent.    It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Arab  breed  has 

Seatly  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  R.  variety.     See 
ORSE- Racing. 

Bacexne  (Lat.  racemm^  a  '  bunch '  or  '  cluster  of  berries  *)  is 
an  Inflorescence  (q.  v.)  in  which  the  flowers  are  borne  on  pedi- 
cels along  a  single  undivided  axis  or  rachis,  —as,  for  example, 
in  the  hyacinth  and  currant 

Baoe^mio  Acid.    See  Tartaric  Acid. 


BarhftV  EUzabeth  Bachel  Veliz,  the  greatest  of  modem 
French  tragMiennes,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish  pedlar, 
and  was  bom  in  the  Canton  of  Aeirau,  Switzerland,  March 
24,  1 82 1.     In  earlv  childhood  she  sang  with  her  sister  Sarah 
m  the  streets  of  Lyon,  and  subsequently  in  Paris.     In  the 
French  metropolis  the  two  children  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
wealthy  patron,  who  placed  them  both  in  the  conservatory 
of  sacred  music.    R.  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Gymnase, 
April  24,  1837,  and  next  year  obtained  an  ensagement  at  the 
Fran^ais.     Her  success  was  complete.    Jules  Janin  recognised 
her  genius,  and  the  Parisian  public  received  her  with  enthusiasm. 
The  classical  drama  of  France  was  almost  revived  for  her. 
Among  her  most  powerful  impersonations  were  Camille  in  Les 
Horaces,  Roxane  in  Baiatet^  Athalie,  Joan  of  Arc,  Hermione  in 
Andromaque^  and  notably  PhMre.     She  triumphed  in  London 
m  1 84 1,  in  St  Petersburg  in  1853,  and  in  the  United  States  in 
1855.     In  the  latter  year  her  health  gave  way,  and  after  seeking 
recovery  in  vain  in  the  Havanah  and  Egypt,  she  died  of  con- 
sumption near  Cannes,  3d  January  1858.     An  English  memoir 
of  ic   was  published  in  the  year  of  her  death.     In  person 
she    was    slender    and    lissome,    pale   in  countenance,  with 
featnres  capable  of  marvellous  transformation.     Her  action  was 
gracefnl  and  nervous,  and  the  effect  of  her  elocution  was  thrilling 
and  electric.    She  had  little  tenderness,  but  in  scenes  of  rage 
and  passion  her  power  was  overwhelming.     G.  H.  Lewes,  in  his 
book  On  Acton  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (1875),  describes  her  as 
*  the  panther  of  the  stage.' 

Hadi'is  (Or.  'the  spine')  is  the  axis  of  Inflorescence  (q.  v.). 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  common  petiole  of  compound 
leavesy  mnd  to  the  stalk  or  stalks  of  the  frond  in  ferns. 

Kftcini^^  Jean,  was  bom  at  Fert^Milon,  December  21, 1639, 
and  in  his  fourth  year  lost  both  father  and  mother.  He  then  passed 
to  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  in  whose  house  he  had  long 
the  freedom  of  neglect  until  he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Beau- 
vaisL     Here  he  remained  until  his  sixteenth  year,  and  obtained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Latin.    On  the  death  of  his  guardian  he 
was  introduced  to  a  school  in  connection  with  the  community 
of  Port -Royal,  and  under  Claude  Lancelot,  the  sacristan,  gained 
a  scholairly  acquaintanceship  with  Greek.     But  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  splendours  of  Pa^an  literature  was  considered  dangerous 
to  his  spiritual  life,  and  it  is  recorded  of  his  teacher  that  he  deli- 
vered to  the  flames  a  copv  of  Theagcnes  and  CharicUia^  which  he 
captured  in  the  hands  of  his  pupil.     Being  discovered  in  the  act 
of  perpetrating  secular  rhymes  of  his  own,  he  was  forthwith  set 
to  turn  into  French  verse  the  Latin  text  of  the  Breviary  hymns. 
R.    next    (1658)  studied  at  the  Collie  d'Harcourt  with  the 
view  of   sulopting  either  law  or  the  church  as  a  profession. 
On    the    marriage  of  the  king    in    1660,    he    published  La 
^*jfHph€  d^  /a  Seine^  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  Colbert 
sending    him  600  livres,  and  by  Chapehiu   pronouncing  the 


verses  '  bien-toum^.'  The  circumstance  gave  a  bias  to  his 
whole  life.  He  cultivated  the  society  of  wits  and  worldlings 
and  lost  taste  for  professional  pursuits,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  gave  himself  freely  up  to  pleasure.  But  in  1661  he  went  to 
an  uncle's  at  Languedoc,  where  he  applied  himself  to  theology 
with  the  view  of  succeeding  his  relative  as  a  canon  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve at  Uzis.  Twenty-three  letters  of  his  correspondence  with 
La  Fontaine  and  others  survive  from  this  period,  which  reveal 
his  intense  enthusiasm  for  secular  study  and  his  yawning  weari- 
ness with  theology.  By  1663  he  had  returned  to  Paris,  and  had 
made  the  acquaintanceship  of  Moli^re  and  Boileau,  attracted 
anew  the  attention  of  the  court  by  his  ode  La  Renommk  aux 
AfuseSf  and  with  his  La  TTiJbat'de  commenced  the  life  of  dra- 
matist in  serious  earnest.  R.  throughout  his  dramatic  career 
wrought  under  the  conditions  of  time,  place,  and  action  pre« 
scribed  by  the  greater  models  which  he  imitated,  though  he 
relaxed  the  rules  to  the  extent  of  making  both  time  and  place 
indefinite.  His  characters  were  not  studies  from  life,  having 
the  variety  and  range  of  humanity  with  its  innumerable  moods. 
They  were  beings  impelled  by  one  dominant  passion,  which  it 
was  his  invariable  aim  to  follow  out  to  a  climax.  In  that  respect 
he  followed  the  law  of  Comeille ;  but  instead  of  giving  heroic 
proportions  to  his  men  and  women,  he  kept  them,  though  finely 
idealised,  to  the  earth,  limiting  their  development  to  the  quali- 
ties of  tenderness  or  nobility  with  which  he  endowed  them.  In 
1665  appeared  Alexandre^  in  which  there  are  marks  of  rawness, 
but  two  years  later  Androniaauc  revealed,  in  full  strength,  the 
depth  and  moral  grandeur  of  his  studies  in  character,  the  pathe- 
tic reaches  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  the  transports  of  pas- 
sion purified  by  ethical  and  intellectual  virtues  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  portray.  Here,  too,  he  showed  for  the  first  time 
his  flawless  taste  in  phraseology,  his  high  capacity  for  marshall- 
ing the  objects  of  the  drama,  and  in  proportioning  their  langu^e 
and  actions  whilst  conducting  them  from  point  to  point  of^a 
well-arranged  plot.  In  1668  appeared  Lei  Plaideurs,  an  inferior 
comedy,  Britannicus  (1668),  Birhike  {1670),  Bajcatt  (1672), 
Mithndate  (1673),  all  of  these  works  showing  how  extensive 
were  his  resources,  both  historical  and  reflective.  IpKiginie  ( 1674) 
and  Phidre  {1675)  brought  his  labours  to  a  close  for  a  number 
of  years.  Disgusted  by  the  attacks  of  a  literary  cabal,  headed  by 
the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  and  influenced  by  his  friends  the  Port- 
Royalists,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  life  of  a  monk.  He  took  a 
wife  instead  (1677),  became  king's  historiographer,  having 
already  {1673)  become  a  member  of  the  Frencn  Academy, 
educated  his  own  children,  and  grew  wholly  reconciled  to  that 
religious  life  from  which  he  had  formerly  lapsed.  In  1689  he 
wrote  Either  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Cyr,  and  in  1691  Athalte  fol- 
lowed; and  after  his  abandonment  of  the  theatre  he  did  not 
scruple  to  write  malicious  epigrams  against  contemporary  dra- 
matists. His  relation  to  the  '  Grand  Monarque'  was  that  almost 
of  a  personal  friend,  until  his  '  disgrace,'  the  causes  of  which  are 
lost  in  mystery.  He  died  April  21,  1699,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Port-Royal,  from  which,  in  171 1,  his  body  was  re- 
moved to  the  church  of  St.  £tienne  du  Mont  See  Mhnoirii^ 
by  his  son  Louis  Racine  (bom  1692,  died  1762) ;  Aime  Martin's 
CommefUairei ;  Sainte  Beauve's  Cauteries  du  Lundi;  Villemain's 
Cours  de  Littirature;  Saint-Marc  Girardin's  Cours  de  IMtira' 
ture  Dramatique,  All  the  later  editions  of  R.'s  works  have 
been  based  upon  that  of  Aimd  Martin  (6  vols.  1820-31).  The 
best  of  these  are  Mesnard's  (8  vols.  Par.  1865-73)  and  Saint 
Marc-Girardin  (Par.  \%^oetieqq.\ 

Racine,  a  town  of  Wisconsin,  U.  S.,  23  miles  S.  of  Mil- 
waukee, on  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  railroad.  It  stands  on 
Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Root  River,  and  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  24  churches,  4  newspapers,  and  large 
manufactures  of  machinery,  &c.  R.  College  in  1875  had  18 
instructors  and  180  studenu.    Pop.  (1876)  988a 


(from  Old  Eng.  racan^  '  to  stretch  out  *),  an  engine  of 
torture  consisting  of  an  oblong  frame  of  wood  with  four  beams, 
to  which  a  sufferer  was  bound.  By  the  application  of  machinery, 
his  limbs  could  be  subjected  to  such  a  strain  that  dislocation 
might  ensue.  The  R.  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Roman  Empire. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  employed  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  Inquisition,  in  particular,  has  an  evil  fame  in 
connection  with  its  emplojrment  for  extracting  a  confession  or 
recantation  of  heresy ;  out  the  Tudor  kings  were  as  remorseless 
as  the  followers  of  Torq  uemada.   Thii  barbarous  mode  of  obtain* 
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ing  evidence  has  long  been  abandoned  even  in  the  most  despotic 
countries. 

Rack,  a  straight  bar  with  teeth  on  its  edge  arranged  so  as  to 
gear  with  those  of  a  wheel,  pinion,  sector,  or  with  a  worm.  A 
segnunt  R.  has  its  pitch-line  curved.  The  cut  shows  a  double 
R.  motion  adopted  in  double-barrelled  air-pumps ;  by  turning 
the  handle  the  spur-wheel  is  made   to  impart  reciprocating 

rectilinear  motion  to  the  R.  on  each  side. 

Back'eta  (Fr.  Raqu€tte\  a  ball  game 
played  after  the  manner  of  Fives  (q.  v.), 
only  a  stringed  battledore  is  used  for  strik- 
ing the  ball  instead  of  the  open  hand. 

Back  Bent  is  in  England  the  full 
^  annual  value  of  land. 

Bacoon,  or  Baccoon  {Procyon  loior\ 
a   species  of  Carnivorous  quadrupeds  be- 
Double  Rack  Motion,  longing  to  the  Versida  or  bear  family.     It 

occurs  in  N.  America,  and  derives  its  spe- 
cific name  oiloioror  'washer*  from  the  prevalent  belief  that  it 
dips  its  food  in  water  before  eating  it.  The  R.  is  of  greyish  colour; 
the  top  of  the  head  is  dark  brown,  and  the  tail  short,  bushy, 
and  marked  with  blackish  rings.  The  fur,  which  is  woolly,  is 
highly  valued.  The  animal  subsists  on  miscellaneous  food,  but 
exhibits  a  preference  for  vegetable  food.  It  eats  shell-fish  and 
crabs  readily,  and  is  dangerous  to  poultry-yards.  The  average 
size  is  that  of  a  small  fox.  R.  hunting  is  a  favourite  pastime  in 
America,  the  animal  exhibiting  much  dexterity  in  escaping  from 
its  pursuers,  and  attacking  the  dogs  fiercely  when  brought  to 
bay.  The  young  number  two  or  three,  and  are  born  in  May. 
The  Agoura  or  Crab- Eating  R.  is  the  P,  cancrivorous  of 
naturalists.     It  inhabits  tropical  and  S.  America. 

Bad'cliffe,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Lancashire,  on  the 
Irwell,  2j  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bury  by  rail,  has  five  churches — 
the  ancient  parish  church  of  St,  Bartholomew,  St.  Thomas 
(1864),  St.  John,  St.  Paul  (1875),  and  St.  Andrew  (1877).  A 
market-hall  was  presented  to  the  town  in  1852  by  the  Earl  of 
Wilton,  and  a  co-operative  hall,  with  store-rooms,  library,  and 
assembly  room,  has  been  erected  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  ;f  12,000. 
There  is  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  cotton-spinning,  gingham 
and  fustian  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  paper-making,  form 
with  coal-mining  the  principal  industries.  Pop.  (1851)  5002; 
(1871)  11,446. 

Baddiffe,  Anne,  an  English  novelist,  was  bom  in  London, 
July  9,  1764.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ward,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  she  married  Mr.  William  Radcliffe,  who  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  English  Chronicle,  Her  first  novel, 
The  Castles  ofAthlin  and  Dunbayne{\*j%(^)^  was  only  remarkable 
for  the  wild  improbability  of  its  plot ;  the  Sicilian  Romance  [I'j^yS) 
was  nowise  better  ;  but  the  Romance  of  tJu  Forest  (1791),  a  tale 
founded  on  a  French  cause  ccl^bre,  evinced  a  power  of  description 
and  a  facility  of  invention  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  for 
many  a  day.  Mrs.  R.'s  next  tale  was  her  best.  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  (1794).  Montoni,  the  bandit  chief  in  that  work,  is  one 
of  the  weirdest  characters  of  fiction,  and  everything  is  in  keeping 
with  him,  terrific  and  melodramatic.  Mrs.  R.'s  popularity  with 
our  grandfathers  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  us  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that,  with  some  help  from  Horace  Walpole  and  Clara 
Reeve,  she  practically  revived  the  romance.  Had  her  faults  not 
been  a  hundred  times  exaggerated  by  imitators  from  Monk 
Lewis  downwards,  we  should  sneer  less  at  her  wax  ghosts,  lofty- 
souled  desperadoes,  castles  full  of  interminable  dungeons,  and 
other  puerile  horrors.  In  1795  this  authoress  published  a 
Journey  through  Holland ^  and  two  years  later  appeared  her  last 
novel,  Tht  Italian^  full  of  racks,  confessions,  inquisitions,  and 
lightning.  Her  posthumous  romance,  Gaston  de  Blondevilley 
was  edited  by  Talfourd  in  1826 ;  and  in  1834  her  poems,  many 
of  them  taken  from  her  novels,  were  collected.  Mrs.  R.  died  in 
London,  February  7,  1823.  Fifty  years  ago  her  books  were  the 
standard  amusement  of  old  and  young  ;  now  we  wonder  even  at 
the  words  of  Dunlop  : — *  Life  has  few  better  things  than  sitting 
at  the  chimney  corner  in  a  winter  eVening  and  reading  such 
absurdities.* 

Bad'cliffe,  John,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
165a  He  graduated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  in  167 1,  and 
after  a  course  of  study  in  medicine  began  to  practise  in  Oxford.  In 
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1682  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  two  yean  after  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  ouickly  obtained  an  extensive  practice.  In 
1686  he  was  appointed  principal  physician  to  the  Princess  Anne 
and  in  171 3  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  town  of  Buckingham! 
Many  stories  are  told  of  his  witty  sayings  and  eccentric  doings! 
In  the  last  illness  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  sent  for;  but,  knowing 
the  case  to  be  desperate,  he  excused  himself  from  attendance  on 
the  ground  of  indisposition.  Her  Majesty  died  the  day  after  this 
refusal  was  given.  A  motion  of  censure  on  R.  was  passed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  severe  criticism  of  the  public 
on  his  conduct  deeply  affected  his  mind.  He  died  November 
I,  1 714.  He  never  published  anything,  but  left  his  fortune  to 
found  the  well-known  R.  Library  at  Oxford  (1737-49),  which  is 
now  used  as  a  reading-room  to  the  Bodleian.  This  library,  now 
absorl:)ed  in  the  Bodleian,  was  especially  rich  in  books  on  the 
physical  sciences,  architecture,  and  some  sections  of  archseology. 
Garth,  alluding  to  R.*s  lack  of  acquaintance  with  literalure, 
remarked  that  for  him  to  found  a  library  was  as  if  a  eunuch 
should  establish  a  seraglio.  See  Libraries  and  Founders  cj 
Libraries f  by  Edwards  (Lond.  1864). 

Badegun'da,  Saint,  daughter  of  Berthar,  a  prince  of  Thu- 
ringia,  was  bom  in  521,  and  in  her  eighth  year  carried  prisoner 
to  Soissons  by  the  Frankish  king  Hlothar.  Placed  for  education 
at  Athies  in  the  Vermandois,  she  became  devoted  to  Chris- 
tianity. In  538  she  was  forced  to  become  one  of  the  wives  of 
Hlothar.  The  king's  putting  to  death  her  brother,  who  had  been 
taken  captive  along  with  herself,  decided  R.  to  leave  her  hus- 
band and  become  a  nun,  first  (544)  at  Orleans,  then  at  Tours, 
and  finally  at  Poictiers,  where  she  founded  the  Abbey  of  the 
Holy  Cross  about  550,  and  gathered  around  her  200  nuns, 
whom  she  employed  in  reading  and  transcribing  MSS.  She 
died  13th  August,  587. 

Badetzlcy,  Johann  Josepli  Wexizel,  Oonnt,  a  distin- 
guished Austrian  general,  was  bom  at  Trzebnitz  in  Bohemia,  2d 
November,  1 766,  became  a  cadet  of  Hungarian  cavalry  in  17&4, 
and  first  served  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1788-89.  His  con- 
duct in  the  wars  against  France  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhine 
(1792-95)  gained  him  the  rank  of  major  in  1796,  and  he  fought 
brilliantly  against  Napoleon  at  Aspera  and  Wagram  in  1809, 
,  and  at  Kuln  and  Leipzig  in  1813.  In  1831  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  and  received  the 
baton  of  field-marshal  in  1836.  The  bitter  hatred  with  which 
the  Italians  regarded  Austrian  dominion  breaking  forth  suddenly 
in  the  rebellion  of  184S,  R.  was  at  first  obliged  to  retire  from 
Milan  before  the  superior  forces  of  the  insurgents,  but  was  rein- 
forced at  Verona,  and  immediately  inflicted  upon  the  Italians  the 
severe  defeats  of  Montanara  and  Curlatone.  Defeated  at  Goito 
by  Carlo  Alberto,  he  took  advantage  of  the  enemy's  delay  by 
rapidly  raising  his  force  to  82,000  men,  and  after  driving  the  king 
from  Custozza,  was  again  victorious  under  the  walls  of  Milan, 
4th  August  1S48.  After  a  six  months'  armistice,  the  war  began 
again,  and  R.,  in  spite  of  his  old  age,  at  once  advanced  into 
IMedmont  and  finally  routed  the  Italians  at  Novara,  23d  March 
1849.  This  victory  he  immediately  followed  up  by  the  bom- 
bardment and  recapture  of  Venice.  As  governor-general  be 
maintained  a  stern,  jealous  guardianship  over  Lombardy  an«i 
Venice  till  his  death  at  Milan,  3d  January  1858.  See  Der  (Estcrr. 
Feldmarschall  Graf  R,  Von  einem  CEsterr.  Veteranen  (Stu:tg. 
1858),  and  Prince  TrubeUkoTs  Campaigns  of  Marshal  R^K^J^^^ 
1861). 

B&dhanpur,  the  capital  of  a  native  State  of  the  same  name 
in  Gujerat,  India,  in  political  connection  with  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  85  miles  N.W.  of  Ahmedabad,  and  270  S.E.  of 
Hydrabad  in  Scinde.  Pod.  (1872)  13,910.— The  State  of  R- 
lies  between  Kattywar  and  Rajputana.  Area,  833  sq.  mile? ; 
pop.  (1872)  91,579;  revenue,  ^,50,000;  army,  248  horse  and 
362  foot.  The  soil  is  flat  and  fertile,  and  produces  excellent 
wheat  and  cotton  ;  other  products  are  cattle,  saltpetre,  and  un- 
bleached cotton  cloth.  The  tribute  of;£'i700  was  remitted  in  iii>. 
and  an  equal  amount  is  now  paid  to  the  State  in  compensii^n 
for  the  loss  of  its  salt-works.  The  chief  is  a  Nawaab  of  Pcxtufl 
descent,  whose  family  dates  back  250  years. 

Ba'dial  Ar'tery,  the  almost  direct  continuation  of  the 
Brachial  artery ^  or  main  artery  of  the  arm.  It  commences  j'^st 
below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  passes  along  the  radial  side  of 
the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  where  it  is  felt  as  the  pulse.    The 
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ulitar  artery  is  larger  than  the  radial,  and  is  given  off  from  the 
brachial  artery  close  by  the  origin  of  the  radial  vessel.  ^  It  also 
lies  deeper  in  the  forearm. 


I'diaat  En'erg^.  The  recognition  of  Energy  (q.  v.)  as  a 
something  which  has  as  true  an  existence  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse as  matter,  has  resulted  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  a 
rapid  development  in  all  branches  of  science.  Energy  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  property  merely  of  matter ;  indeed,  the  most 
plausible  theory  of  the  mtimate  nature  of  matter,  the  vortex 
theory  of  Sir  W.  Thomson,  suggests  that  matter,  <is  we  knew  it, 
is  a  form  of  energy.  Laying  aside  such  hypotheses,  however, 
the  physicist  recognises  matter  and  energy  as  distinct,  but  yet  so 
related  that  we  know  of  the  existence  of  either  only  by  means  of 
the  other.  We  perceive  an  object  solely  by  reason  of  certain 
tnmsformations  ot  enei^  which  are  inseparable  from  it  Energy 
is  the  active  agent  wluch  works  through  matter;  matter  is  in 
itself  passive,  and  is  that  by  which  we  recognise  the  workings  of 
energy.  It  is  now  an  accepted  truth  in  physics  that  when  energy 
passes  from  any  one  system  of  bodies  to  any  other  it  must  pass 
through  a  material  medium— that,  in  other  words,  action  at  a 
distance  is  unphilosophical,  because  of  necessity  making  other 
and  less  admissible  assumptions  than  are  required  for  action 
through  a  medium.  Light  is  understood  to  depend  physically 
upon  a  certain  undulatory  motion  executed  in  the  ether.  What 
is  commonly  called  radiant  heat  differs  from  light  only  in  the 
greater  length  of  its  wave-lengths,  and  to  the  same  category 
belong  the  actinic  rays,  whose  wave-lengths,  though  too  short 
Co  affect  our  eves,  produce  such  miracles  in  photography.  All 
these  forms  of  energy  are  conveniently  grouped  under  the  name 
R.  E.  They  are  of  the  same  nature  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws.  They  move  in  straight  lines  with  the  same  velocity,  they 
are  reflected  and  refracted  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  they 
can  all  be  polarised.  It  is  thus  evident  that  radiant  heat  resem- 
bles light  more  than  that  which  we  ordinarily  understand  as  heat. 
Indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  heat.  All  we  can  say 
is,  that  when  a  body  receives  this  kind  of  radiation,  certain  effects 
are  observed  which  are  usually  regarded  as  effects  of  heat,  imply- 
ii^  at  most,  however,  a  transformation  of  R.  E.  into  heat  The 
laws  of  radiation  and  the  consequences  of  Prevost's  theory  of  ex- 
changes are  considered  under  Heat  and  Spectrum  Analysis. 


('rayed  animals'),  one  of  Cuvier's  four  great  divi- 
sions of  the  animal  world.  As  now  used,  the  term  widely  differs 
from  its  former  meaning.  Cuvier  regarded  the  Radiate  animals 
as  the  lowest,  and  as  including  the  tnree  modem  sub-kingdoms 
known  as  Frotosoa,  CaUnterata^  and  Echinmtoa  or  AnniMda, 
Cuvier's  division  was  therefore  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  aw^m^l  forms,  which  the  progress  of  research  has  separated 
into  flistinct  divisions,  and  into  certain  plain  types  of  animal 
structure.  The  most  typical  members  of  Cuvier's  Radiate  group 
were  the  Eckinodermata  (star-fishes,  sea-urchins,  &c.).  The 
term  R.  is  not  much  employed  in  modem  zoology,  but  when 
used  is  synonymous  with  Echinotoa,  The  symmetry  of  the 
bodies  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  of  CiEleniirates,  exhibits  a 
radial  disposition  of  parts ;  ue.,  the  ideal  elements  of  the  body 
are  arranged  radially  around  a  central  point,  most  frequently 
represented  by  the  mouth. 

Sadlcal  (Lat  radix,  '  a  root  0,  a  term  which  first  came  into 
nse  about  1830  to  designate  the  advanced  Liberal  party  in 
English  politics.  It  is  a  contracted  form  of  'R.  reformer.' 
There  are  several  subdivisions  of  radicalbm,  notably  the  'philoso- 
phical radicalism '  of  such  men  as  Bentham  and  the  two  Mills, 
and  radicalism  of  the  'Manchester  school,'  represented  by 
Cobden,  Bright,  and  their  followers.  The  word  'radical'  is 
now  used  in  several  European  countries  (e.g,^  France)  to  desig- 
nate politicians  of  the  Extreme  Left. 


/diolites,  a  peculiar  fossil  genus  of  Lamdlihranckiate 
Molluscs  belonging  to  the  family  HipturiHdcB,  and  occurring^  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  exclusively.  Tne  shell  is  inversely  conical 
in  shape,  and  its  valves  are  dissimilar. 

Bcuiiom'eter,  a  very  delicate  instrument,  invented  by 
William  Crookes  for  showing  certain  remarkable  phenomena 
of  apparent  repulsion  and  attraction  discovered  by  him.  In  a 
very  perfect  vacuum  four  light  vanes  are  suspended  horizontally 
I  and  radiallv,  like  the  vanes  of  an  anemometer,  so  as  to  be 
I   capable  of  free  rotation  round  a  vertical  axis.     Each  disc  or  vane 


has  its  one  side  white  and  its  other  side  black,  so  that  when  the 
system  is  rotating,  all  the  discs  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
similarly  coloured  sides.  When  in  the  dark,  the  svstem  is 
motionless ;  but  when  it  is  brought  into  the  light,  the  vanes 
begin  to  rotate  in  a  definite  direction.  Any  source  of  light  and 
heat  brought  near  it  acts  so  as  to  repel  the  blackened  surface  of 
the  disc  which  is  £u:ing  it.  The  trae  agent  is  radiant  heat, 
which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  bladcened  surface  higher 
than  that  of  the  white  surface.  The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  mo- 
lecules of  a  eas  is  to  make  them  go  Caster ;  and  hence  the 
molecules  stillpresent  (for  an  absolute  vacuum  is  not  possible) 
rebound  off  the  blackened  surface  with  greater  velocity  than  off 
the  other,  and  the  recoil  forces  the  vanes  round.  The  tme  ex- 
planation was  arrived  at  independently  by  several  physicists ; 
and  Stokes  has  done  much  to  elucidate  many  curious  and  at  first 
sight  contradictory  phenomena  in  connection  with  it 

Sad'isli  (Raphanui)  is  a  genus  of  craciferous  plants  number- 
ing six  well-marked  species,  of  which  the  esculent  in  common 
cultivation  is  the  most  important  The  genus  is  distinguished 
from  its  congeners  by  its  elongated  pod  being  either  one-celled 
and  many-seeded ;  or  transversely  jointed,  the  joints  being  one- 
or  two-celled,  and  the  cells  one-seeded.  The  origin  of  the  garden 
R.  (^.  sath/us)  is,  like  that  of  so  many  of  our  cultivated  veget- 
ables, a  doubtful  question ;  but  we  know  that  it  was  grown  at 
an  early  period  in  Egypt,  and  that  for  ages  it  has  been  cultivated 
in  India  and  China,  into  Britain  it  was  introduced  upwards  of 
three  centuries  ago.  The  original  stock  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  varieties,  which  are  divided  into  long-rooted  or  spindle- 
shaped,  and  round  or  tumip-rooted.  They  are  also  called  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  or  winter  radishes,  according  to  the  season 
in  which  the  respective  sorts  are  found  best  adapted  for  use. 
The  R.  is  generally  used  as  a  salad  vegetable,  but  the  roots 
are  sometimes  used  boiled,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  great  sensa- 
tion was  created  by  the  introduction  of  a  Japanese  u>rm  of  the 
species  which  grew  into  a  bush  producing  pods  nearly  a  yard 
long.  In  this  case  the  young  pods  were  tne  part  eaten,  and 
the  plant  obtained  the  name  of  the  rat-tail  R.  {R,  caudatus).  A 
common  agrarian  weed  of  this  genus  is  named  R,  Raphanistrum 
or  jointed  Charlock.  The  name  is  derived  firom  the  Lat  radix, 
implying  a  plant  valued  for  its  roots. 


I,  in  geometry,  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  a  circle  to  the  circumference.  In  astronomy,  the  line  which 
at  anv  instant  connects  the  planet  with  the  centre  of  force  is 
called  the  R^-vector,  or  sometimes  simply  the  R.,  and  from  this 
use  of  the  word  it  has  been  extended  to  the  variable  line,  which, 
with  its  one  extremity  fixed  at  the  origin  or  pole,  sweeps  out  a 
curve.    See  Co-ordinates,  and  Pole. 

Sa'dius,  one  of  the  two  bones  existing  in  the  forearm  of  man 
and  other  Vertebrate  animals,  and  lying,  when  the  arm  is  in  the 
supine  position,  to  the  thumb-side  of  the  limb.  By  the  move- 
ments of  the  rsidius  on  the  ulna  and  humerus,  the  forearm  can 
be  readily  turned  or  rotated.  The  exact  representative  of  the  R. 
in  fishes  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In  birds  the  R.  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  but  in  most  other  Verte- 
brates it  is  the  more  constantly  developed.  In  the  horse,  for 
example,  the  R.  is  large,  whilst  the  ulna  is  radimentary.  In  the 
frog  and{camel,  again,  it  attains  a  lar^e  development,  the  ulna, 
its  companion  bone,  being  fused  with  it 

Bad'norahire,  a  border  county  of  S.  Wales,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Montgomery,  £.  by  Salop  and  Hereford,  S.  by  Brecknock, 
and  W.  by  Cardigan.  Area,  276,552  statute  acres ;  pop.  (187 1) 
25,43a  The  surface,  of  Silurian  formation,  is  everywhere 
intersected  by  hills,  which  attain  in  Radnor  Forest  an  elevation 
of  2163  feet,  and  send  down  numerous  tributaries  to  the  ^^e, 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  county.  In  1876  there  were  23,074 
acres  under  com  crops,  8199  under  green  crops,  16,539  in  clover, 
sainfoin,  and  grasses,Uo3,343  in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of 
heath  and  mountain  land,  and  8523  woods.  R.  had  (1876)  8212 
horses,  30*937  cattle,  282,988  sheep,  and  6734  pigs.  Oats,  hay, 
wheat,  barley,  and  turnips  form  the  principal  crops,  and  are  grown 
chiefly  in  the  south-eastern  district  R.,  which  is  an  English- 
speaking  and  purely  agricultural  county,  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament  Presteigne,  with  a  pop.  (1871)  of  19 10,  is  the 
county  town,  other  places  being  New  Radnor  (pop.  517), 
Knighton,  and  Rha3rader|  which  conjointly  return  one  member 
to  Parliament 
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Bad'om,  a  government  of  S.  Poland,  surrounded  by  Kielce, 
Piotrkov,  Warsaw,  Siedlce,  Lublin,  and  Galicia.  Area,  4769 
8q,  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  541,993.  P.  is  drained  by  the  Vistula 
and  its  affluent  the  Pilica.  In  the  S.  the  Lysa  Gora  and  Lysica 
rise  to  2066  feet.  In  1872  the  com  reaped  in  R.  amounted  to 
1,471,670  qrs.,  potatoes  raised  to  6,857,374  bushels.  4242 
workmen  were  employed  in  manufactures,  producing  iron,  spirits, 
beer,  sugar,  leather,  porcelain,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  ;t748,2I6.— 
R.,  the  capital,  on  the  Meczna,  has  considerable  trade  and 
manufactures.     Pop.  (1870)  10,944. 

Had'owitz,  Josepli  Maria  von,  a  Prussian  general  and 
statesman,  bom  at  Blankenburg,  Brunswick,  6th  February  1797. 
He  was  of  a  noble  Catholic  family,  originally  Hungarian.  Edu- 
cated in  Paris  and  at  Cassel,  he  became  in  181 3  an  officer  in  the 
Westphalian  artillery,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
After  the  peace  he  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  military 
science  in  the  Cadet  Institute  at  Cassel,  but  in  1823  went  over 
to  the  Pnissian  service,  in  which  he  became  chief  of  the  Artillery 
Staff.  Meanwhile  he  had  (1828)  married  the  Countess  Maria 
von  Voss,  and  had  formed  a  close  and  lasting  friendship  with 
the  Crown  Prince,  afterwards  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  He  now 
began  to  assume  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  anti-revolutionary 
politicians,  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Ultramontane  party, 
though  towards  the  close  of  his  life  his  position  in  this  respect 
was  a  good  deal  modified.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was 
actively  concerned  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reconstitute 
the  German  confederation  through  the  alliance  of  the  three 
kings.  In  the  autumn  of  1850  he  was  for  about  six  weeks 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  died  at  Berlin,  27th  Septem- 
ber 1850.  R.  was  an  author  as  well  as  a  statesman,  and  wrote 
on  politics,  mathematics,  and  military  science.  See  Frensdorff, 
Joseph  von  7?.  Eine  Charakterschilderttng  (Leips.  1 850). 

Hae'bum,  Sir  Henry,  son  of  a  manufacturer,  was  bom  at 
Stockbridge,  Edinburgh,  March  4,  1 756.  At  the  age  of  six  he 
was  an  orphan,  and  at  fifteen  he  left  scliool  and  became  appren- 
tice to  a  jeweller.  His  caricature  drawings  drew  attention  in 
the  shop  of  his  master,  and  ere  long  he  was  doing  some  business 
as  a  miniature  painter.  Martin,  the  portrait  painter,  lent  him 
pictures  to  copy;  his  master  absolved  him  from  his  apprenticeship, 
and  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  painting.  Sketching  in  the 
fields  one  day,  he  put  on  canvas  the  figure  of  a  young  lady  who 
had  sauntered  across  the  scene.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  was 
pleased  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  same  young  lady,  who  gave 
an  order  for  her  likeness.  Ultimately  she  became  his  wife,  and 
brought  him  a  handsome  fortune.  Thus  provided  with  means, 
he  visited  London,  where  he  was  warmly  received  by  Reynolds, 
in  whose  studio  he  worked  for  about  two  months,  and  after 
studying  for  two  years  in  Italy  he  settled  in  Edinburgh  (1787), 
where  he  worked  enthusiastically  to  the  end  of  his  life,  making 
a  yearly  income  of  many  thousand  pounds.  He  was  elected  an 
R.A.  in  181 5,  and  was  knightea  by  George  IV.  in  1822. 
He  died  8th  July  1823.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  R.'s  style 
is  modelled  on  that  of  Reynolds.  Adopting  Reynolds'  great 
principle  of  making  breadth — the  effect  produced  by  massing 
and  keeping  the  lights  and  shadows  as  far  as  possible  apart — 
the  leading  element  in  a  picture,  he  carried  out  the  principle  in 
a  manner  and  with  a  feeling  peculiarly  his  own,  rejecting  thick 
impasto,  and  adopting  a  low  tone  and  a  sharp  touch  while  work- 
ing the  colours  with  little  unctuous  admixture.  Wilkie,  when 
in  Madrid  studying  the  Spanish  works,  in  noticing  those  of 
Velasquez,  repeatedly  alludes  to  his  simple  and  powerful  mode 
of  treatment  as  always  reminding  him  of  R.'s  works.  In  like- 
nesses of  men,  his  veracity  has  proved  an  immense  boon  to  sub- 
sequent generations ;  for  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Edinburgh's 
glory,  and  was  intimate  with  its  greatest  men.  His  works  are 
admirably  supplemented  by  Cock  burn's  Memorials  of  His  Times. 
His  portraits  of  Lord  Braxfield,  Lord  Newton,  Cockbum,  Francis 
Homer,  Mackenzie,  Robison,  Robertson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are 
all  very  well  known  and  highly  prized.  An  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  his  paintings  was  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1876.  See  Por- 
traits of  Sir  Henry  ^.,  in  autotype,  with  Memoir  of  the  painter, 
by  Dr.  John  Brown  (Edin.  Elliot,  1873). 

HafP,  JoacMin,  a  modern  German  composer,  born  at  La- 
chen,  Switzerland,  May  27,  1S22.  He  was  devoted  to  literature 
and  science  in  his  youth,  but  about  1843  began  to  publish  a 
number  of  fantasias,  cajirices,  rondos,  &c.,  for  the  pianoforte, 
and  their  success  induced  him  to  renounce  school  teaching  for 
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musical  composition.  Soon  afterwards  he  produced  the  opera 
of  Konig  Alfred  at  Weimar  without  much  success.  He  belongs 
to  the  Wagner  school,  and  has  glorified  his  master  in  his  book 
Die  Wagnerfrage.  His  pianoforte  compositions  number  over 
200,  and  he  has  also  written  songs  and  concerted  pieces.  His 
fame,  however,  rests  principally  on  his  symphonies,  particularly 
those  entitled  Leonore  and  Im  Waldty  which  are  rich  in  fine 
effects  of  instrumentation  and  orchestral  colour. 

AafBLes,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford,  a  traveller  and  natanilist, 
was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  W.  India  trade,  and  was  bom  at 
sea,  off  Jamaica,  5th  July  1 78 1 .  While  a  clerk  in  the  East  India 
Company  he  was  sent  as  assistant-secretary  to  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Pulo-Penang  in  1805,  and  having  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  Malay,  was  appointed  official  interpreter.  In  1807  he  became 
principal  secretary  and  registrar  of  the  court  of  judicature,  but 
was  forced  by  illness  to  retire  to  Malacca  in  the  following  year. 
Acting  partly  on  his  advice.  Lord  Minto  captured  Java  from  the 
Dutch  in  181 1.  Appointed  lieutenant-governor,  R.  ably  con- 
ducted the  administration  for  five  years,  abolishing  slavery  and 
conciliating  the  native  princes.  In  1816,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  and  published  his  well-known  History  ofjai'a 
(2  vols.  4to,  181 7).  After  Java  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  he 
was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  Fort  Marlborough  settlement, 
Bencoolen,  on  the  Sumatra  coast  (181 7),  where,  except  during 
several  months  while  engaged  in  forming  the  new  settlement  at 
Singapore,  he  remained  till  1824,  when  illness  again  drove  him 
back  to  England.  While  on  the  voyage  the  vessel  took  fire, 
but  the  passengers  and  crew  escaped  in  the  boats.  Sir  Stam- 
ford thus  lost  a  valuable  scientific  collection  and  most  of  his 
other  effects.  Before  leaving  he  had  published  Malayan  Mil- 
cellanies  (2  vols.  Bencoolen,  1820-22),  and  endowedl  a  college  at 
Singapore  for  the  study  of  Malay  and  Chinese,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  England  he  founded  and  became  first  president  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society.  He  died  in  London,  4th  July  1826.  See  a 
Memoir  by  his  widow  (1830). — Thomas  A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
cousin  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London  in  1788,  was  long  an 
able  preacher  in  Liverpool,  and  published  several  very  popular 
hymns.  He  died  i8th  August  1863,  and  his  biography,  written 
by  his  son,  Thomas  Stamford  R.,  appeared  in  1864. 

Kaflle'sia  is  the  type  genus  of  the  curious  parasitical  plants 
constituting  the  small  natural  order  RaffUsiacea^  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  S.  America.  The  name  was  given  by  Robert 
Brown  in  honour  of  Sir  Stamford  RafHes,  who,  during  his 
governorship  in  the  East,  discovered  (1 818)  in  the  interior  of 
Sumatra  the  wonderful  R,  Arnoldi  as  a  parasite  upon  the  roots 
of  Cissus  angiistifolia.  This  plant  bears  no  leaves,  but  consists 
of  a  single  gigantic  flower,  measuring  a  yard  across,  and  esti- 
mated to  weigh  15  lbs.,  while  its  cup-shaped  perianth  is  calcu- 
lated to  contain  six  quarts  of  fluid.  The  flower  is  of  a  roolilcd 
flesh  colour,  and  after  remaining  expanded  a  few  days  begins  to 
putrify,  emitting  a  carrion-like  odour  attractive  to  insects,  and 
thereby  probably  conducive  to  fertilisation.  Three  other  species 
of  R.  are  known  to  botanists,  of  which  R.  Patma  U  employed  in 
Japan  as  an  astringent  and  styptic  The  principal  S.  American 
genus  of  this  order  is  PUostyles^  natives  of  Brazil  and  Chili. 

Bafn,  Karl  Christian,  a  celebrated  Danish  philologist, 
was  born  1 6th  January  1795,  *^  Brahesborg  in  Fyen.  Aucr 
studying  law  at  Copenhagen  University  (1814-X6),  he  became 
sub-librarian  there  (1821-23),  ^^^  ^  professor  in  1826.  From  his 
early  youth  R.  had  been  a  student  of  Icelandic,  and  in  1821  he 
began  to  publish  in  a  Danish  translation  a  collection  of  oli 
Scandinavian  mythic  and  romantic  sagas  {Nordiske  Kj^mU'^ 
historiery  3  vols.  Copenh.  1821-26;  2d  ed.  1829-30).  In  1815 
he  founded  the  Early  Scandinavian  Text  Society,  as  secretary 
of  which  he  edited  a  large  number  of  important  works,  among 
the  chief  of  which  are  his  editions  of  the  Krdkumil  (Copenh. 
1826);  Fornaldar-Sbgur  Nordrlanda  (3  vols.  1829-30);  and 
Fdreyinga '  Saga  (1832).  For  the  great  collection  of  the 
Fommanna-Sbgur  (12  vols.  1 829  et  seq,)  R.  edited  a  large 
part  of  the  text,  and  wrote  the  parallel  Danish  translation  ol 
the  three  first  and  the  eleventh  volumes.  In  his  elaborate 
Antiauitates  Anuricanct  (1837)  he  clearly  proved  that  Ameria 
had  ocen  discovered  by  Scandinavians  in  tne  loth  c,  and  init 
between  the  nth  and  the  14th  centuries  they  had  settlements 
in  the  lands  now  called  Rhode  Island  and  Ma-ssachusctts.  In 
conjunction  with  Finn  Magnusen,  R.  wrote  GrbnUnds  Historiitt 
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MtHdiswunktf  (3  vols.  1838-^5),  and  part  of  Antiquitis  Russes 
(2  vols.  1850-52).    He  died  at  Copenhagen,  20th  October  1864. 

Sail  (Dan.  raft,  *  a  spar  or  pole ')  is  the  name  given  to  an 
assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  fastened  together  to  act  as  a  float. 
When  the  R.  is  composed  of  timber  sawn  into  marketable  shape, 
and  joined  simply  for  convenience  of  transport  down  a  river  to 
the  flipping  port,  it  is  called  a  lumber  R.  Rafts  in  some  places 
are  employed  to  carry  freight ;  and  in  manv  cases  of  emergency 
at  sea,  poles  and  spars  require  to  be  lasned  together  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  hfe.  In  some  large  ships,  precautions  are 
taken  against  disaster  in  the  provision  of  life-rafts  of  ingenious 
construction,  based  principally  on  the  American  tubular  system. 
The  American  life-R.  originally  consisted  of  a  collapsible 
material,  such  as  indiarubber,  wnich  had  to  be  inflated  before 
launching;  but  now  metal  tubes  have  been  adopted,  two  or 
three  being  connected  by  girders,  between  which  air-  and  water- 
tight tanks  for  holding  provisions  are  fitted.  These  tanks  have 
screw  taps  at  top  and  bottom,  so  that  it  is  immaterial  which  side 
of  the  life-R.  falls  uppermost.  Christie's  and  Roper's  cellular 
Iile*  rafts  of  metal  and  wood  are  recent  important  £nglish  addi- 
tions  to  the  means  of  saving  life  at  sea.  They  are  carried 
stretched  across  the  deck,  parallel  to  the  captain's  bridge,  and 
they  may  be  launched  from  either  side  of  the  ship. 

Rafters,  in  building,  are  inclined  timbers  of  a  Roof  (q.  v.), 
to  which  is  secured  the  lathing  for  the  support  of  the  slates  or 
other  covering.  The  feet  of  the  R.  rest  on  the  wall-plate,  and 
the  heads  abut  at  an  angle  against  each  other  or  against  a  ridge- 
plate  running  along  the  top  of  the  root 

Haggled  Schools  are  supplementary  of  Industrial  Schools 
(q.  V. ),  from  which  they  differ  only  in  beine  founded  and  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions.  Such  schools  are  intended  to 
provide  education  for  vagrant  children,  and  to  supply  means 
whereby  they  may  be  prevented  from  lapsing  into  crime.  The 
first  ragged  school  was  perhaps  that  of  John  Pounds,  the  poor 
cobbler  of  Portsmouth,  who,  from  about  1819,  continued  to  teach 
destitute  children  till  his  death  in  1839.  The  Ragged  Sunday 
School  of  London  was  founded  in  1838,  and  later  converted  into 
a  free  day-school ;  the  Field  Lane  School  was  established  in 
1843.  llie  first  schools  at  which  food  was  supplied  to  the 
children  were  those  opened  by  Sheriff  Wtftson  in  Aberdeen  in 

I    1841,  and  by  Dr.  Robertson  in  Edinburgh  (the  Vennel)  in  1845. 

I  Dr.  Guthrie  s  Plea  for  R,  S,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools  throughout  the 

I  country.  A  grant  of  £2,  los.  per  head  was  allowed  by  the 
Priyy  Council  in  1856,  but  withdrawn  in  1859,  and  since  then 
R.  S.  have  received  no  aid  from  the  State.  The  Education 
Acts  (1870  and  1872)  introducing  the  principle  of  compulsory 
education  have  caused  many  ragged  day-schools  (especially  in 
England)  to  be  changed  to  public  schools.  The  question  of 
further  undertaking  the  burden  still  resting  on  the  voluntary 
R.  S.  is  at  present  being  forced  on  the  attention  of  school  boards. 
In  the  United  States  the  only  similar  institutions  are  orphan 
asylums.  Of  these,  the  chief,  Girard  College  in  Philadelphia, 
founded  in  1848,  contained  as  many  as  550  orphans  in  1875. 


^^ {Eleusine  Caroeana\  a  dark  and  very  small-grained 

species  of  millet,  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  food  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  central  plateau  of  S.  India.  It  is  grown  as 
I  a '  dry-crop,'  f.<. ,  on  unirrigated  land.  Its  chief  merit  is  its  great 
l^rodnctiveness,  for  it  is  neither  very  palatable  nor  verv  whole- 
some. In  Mysore,  however,  it  is  umversally  preferred  to  rice 
as  an  article  of  diet. 

BA^lan,  Fitzroy  Jamss  Eenxy  Somerset,  Lord,  a 

younger  son  of  tlie  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  of  a  daughter  of 
Admiral  Boscawen,  was  bom  30th  September  1788,  and  educated 
at  Westminster,  which  he  left  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  join  the  4th 

I  Light  Dragoons.  In  1807,  after  proceeding  to  Constantinople 
with  the  British  ambassador,  he  joined  the  staff*  of  Sir  Arthur 

I  Wellealey  as.  aide-de-camp,  and  went  to  Copenhagen  with  him. 
Dorinf  the  Peninsular  War  he  distinguished  himself  at  all  the 
remarkable  battles,  and  became  militarv  secretary  to  the  com- 
maoder-in-chicf.  At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  he 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Paris  for  some  months,  and 

,  married  Emily  Wellesley,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  military  secretary  and  aide-de-camp  he  again  became  on 
the  renewal  of  the  war.  At  Waterloo  his  right  arm  was  shot  off, 
but  he  made  good  the  deficiency  to  a  certain  extent  by  learning 
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to  write  without  it.  In  18 16  he  resumed  his  diplomatic  position 
at  Paris,  and  remained  till  1819,  when  he  became  secretary  to 
the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance ;  in  1822  he  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Congress  of  Verona ;  in  1825  he 
went  with  him  to  St  Petersburg  as  secretary  of  embassy,  and  in 
1827,  on  the  Duke  being  appointed  commander-in-chief  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  he  was  made  military  secretary,  and  so  remained 
until  1852.  He  then  became  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
Privy  Councillor,  and  peer.  R.  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  English  troops  operating  in  the  Crimea  when  he  was  sixty- 
six  years  of  age.  His  long  administration  of  business  in  military 
offices  during  peace  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Kinglake,  far  from  being 
a  good  preparation  for  the  command  of  an  army  in  the  field, 
because  the  genius  of  war  abhors  uniformity  and  tramples  upon 
forms  and  regulations.  At  Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkermann,  and 
Sebastopol,  R.'8  courageous  simplicity  of  mind  was  stronglv  re- 
vealed, but  the  disastrous  repulse  of  his  troops  (June  z8,  1^55), 
together  with  grievous  mismanagement  in  the  commissariat, 
which  entailed  great  losses  among  his  men,  prostrated  him.  He 
died  June  28,  1855,  of  dysentery.  His  French  colleague  Saint- 
Arnauld  talked  of  him  as  possessed  '  d'une  valeur  antique,'  but 
he  did  not  possess  the  talent  for  swift  initiative  which  is  neces- 
sary in  a  position  of  the  highest  command.  See  Kinglake's 
Invasion  of  ike  Crimea  (1863-77). 

Sag'manRoll,  the  name  given  to  a  record  (preserved  in  the 
Tower  of  London)  of  the  Scottish  barons,  landholders,  clergy, 
and  burgesses  who  did  homage  to  Edward  L  during  his  triumphal 
progress  through  Scotland  in  1296  when  John  Baliol  was  de- 
throned. The  original  instruments  of  homage  have  almost  en- 
tirely perished,  but  the  R.  R.  enables  us  to  understand  how 
thoroughly  the  English  king  attained  his  purpose.  The  record 
is  of  great  historical  value.  It  is  the  only  genuine  statistical 
document  of  the  time,  and  the  names  of  me  persons  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  ethnological  conditions  of  the  country.  One 
point,  for  example,  is  made  out  quite  clearly,  viz.,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  13th  c.  the  Gaelic  element  was  still  preponderant  in 
Strathdyde — Eergus,  Niel,  Duncan,  Donald,  Dougal,  Gilmore, 
and  Malcolm  being  names  of  frequent  occurrence,  while  '  Macs  * 
positively  swarm.  One  might  almost  venture  to  affirm  that 
'  English  *  was  not  yet  the  vernacular  of  districts  like  Ayrshire 
and  Galloway.  The  work  was  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club 
in  1834. 

Ragout  (Fr.  ragoiUer^  *  to  revive  the  appetite  *),  the  French 
term  for  a  stew  of  meat  with  vegetables  and  culinary  herbs.  It 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Irish  stew. 

Bags  are  the  remains  of  textile  substances  after  they  have 
served  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  fabricated. 
They  are  variously  utilised,  according  to  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  which  they  are  made.  Linen,  cotton, 
hempen,  and  other  R.  of  vegetable  origin  are  principally  em- 
ployed as  a  raw  material  of  the  paper  manufacture,  the  cellulose 
of  which  they  are  composed  being  perfectly  fitted  for  that  use. 
Linen  R.  are  also  reduced  to  the  state  of  surgical  lint,  although 
that  substance  is  now  principally  prepared  from  a  specially 
woven  loose  linen  texture.  R.  for  papermaking  are  sorted  into 
numerous  qualities^  the  finest  being  white  linen,  and  the  lowest 
ouaUties  are  printed  calicoes  and  heavy  cottons  such  as  mole* 
skins,  corduroys,  &c.  Woollen  and  worsted  R.  are  used  up  in 
the  Shoddy  Manufacture  (q.  v.),  and  the  fine  fragments  or  dust  of 
woollen  and  worsted  cloth  are  dyed  various  colours  and  used  for 
making  flock  papers  for  wall  decorations. 

Bagstone,  a  dark-grey  siliceous  sandstone  which  breaks 
with  a  rough  or  ragged  fracture.  It  is  much  used  in  Kent  as  a 
building  material 

Baguly  (Fr.  m^,  'fretted  by  rubbing*),  in  heraldry,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  notched  or  serrated  line. 

Bagu'sa  (Slav.  Dubrovnik^  Turk.  Paprewuk),  a  seaport  of 
Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  base  and  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Sergio,  103  miles  S.E.  of  Spdato.  With 
its  old  walls  and  towers,  the  town  presents  a  medieval  appear- 
ance, but  it  has  also  modem  fortifications,  with  Fort  Impenal  on 
Mount  Sergio  and  Fort  St  Marco  on  the  La  Croma.  It  is  well 
built,  though  many  of  the  streets  are  steep,  and  most  of  them  are 
nanow.  The  harbour  immediately  S.  of  R.  only  admits  ships 
of  200  tons,  but  that  of  Gravosa,  the  real  port  N.  of  the  penin- 
sula and  one  mile  distant,  admits  the  largest  vessels.    Aiost  of 
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jj,  indud:nf  the  metropoii'.aa  chuich,  were  rebuilt 
aller  tbe  ereal  eanhqualte  of  1667,  but  many  splendid  remains 
point  lo  Ihe  former  maanificence  of  the  ciiy,  and  two  noWe 
tuildingi  ha™  sorrived  the  OTertbiow — the  Palace,  a  Renaissance 
slmctnre,  b»gun  13SS,  finbhed  1435;  and  the  Dogani  ('cusiom- 
hoiue'i,  a  Rocnanesque  work,  finished  ijza  The  tnde  of  R. 
u  chieSy  in  oil,  «>ap,  brandf,  com,  rice,  sugar,  toliacco,  and 
lealher.      It  rarries  on  alio  a.  large  transit  trade  wiih  Turkey 

at  ;f98,Ooo  and  eiports  at  ^76,500.  In  1871,  14.S19  persons, 
fonniog  365  caravans  with  9064  horse?,  visiled  the  town.  Pop, 
(1870}  8678,  R.  was  founded  in  ihe  middle  of  ihe  7th  c.  by  the 
'  ■  ■  ■  Its  of  OH  R-  (the  ancient  Epidaurus)  fleeing  from  the 
IS  of  the  Slavonians.  It  formed  itself  into  an  aristocratic 
republic  under  a  count,  afterwards  siyled  a  rector,  and  was  imlil 
the  loth  c  tinder  the  protection  of  the  Slavonian  pnnces  of 
lis  inhabitants  acquired  Ereat  maritime  power,  and 
inflicted  defeats  on  the  Saracens.  From  1260  till  1368  it  had 
Venetian  reclon,  though  it  liid  not  lose  its  independence.  In 
II  between  Genoa  and  Venice  (1378-80)  R.  sided  wilh  the 
former,  and  sent  a  fleet  10  the  batlle  of  Chiogj^a.  In  1414  it 
purchased  peace  from  the  conquering  Ottomans  by  paying  a 
tribute  of  500  ducats,  which  in  1471  was  raised  to  Socio  ducats. 
From  this  time  the  dij  paid  a  yearly  triUite  lo  the  Porte,  which 
gave  it  its  powerful  protection,  without  interfering  wilh  its  in. 
lemil  aflTain ;  consequently  Ragusan  traders  enjoyed  the  peculiar 
good  fortune  of  being  safe  from  the  ravages  of  the  Baibary 
pirates.  In  l3o6  Napoleon  took  possession  of  R.,  and  in  iSoS 
incorporated  it  with  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  alter  an  indepen- 
dent eiistciice  of  more  than   looo  years.     In   l3i4  it  fell  to 

Sagti'ia,  a  town  in  the  S.E,  of  Sicily,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream  R.  or  Mauli,  31  miles  W.S.W.  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
sists of  the  two  parts,  R.  Superiors  and  R-  Infetiore,  each  with  its 
own  muoicipal  government.  In  R.  Superiote  are  several  old 
churches  which  survived  the  earthquake  of  1693,  the  finest  oF 
which,  that  of  Santa  Maria  detia  Scaia,  has  been  spoilt  by  in- 

"■■■■■-■ -storalion.     Many  ruins  in  different  parts,  and  the 

n  ancient  cemetery  a  mile  to  the  W.,  point  10  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  city.  R.  manufactures  linens,  silks,  and 
woollens,  and  has  a  considerable  production  of  bricks  and  tiles. 
Pop.  (1874)  of  R.  Inferioie,  68J6  ;  of  R.  Superiors,  ai,546.  K, 
is  probably  the  ancient  Hybla  Heraa. 

Bag'wort  is  the  common  name  in  England  for  the  large  and 
coarse  species  of  the  genus  Stnaia  (q,  v.),  with  yellow  rayed 
flowers  and  laciniated  leaves — more  particularly  to  the  wide- 
spread European  species  called  S.  yoioiaa.  It  is  a  troublesome 
perennial  weed  in  pastures,  it,  crowding  out  the  desirable  her- 
bage, and  is  itself  refused  by  stock.  'Grubbing'  is  the  most 
cflecloal  remedy.  S.  aqualiia,  often  met  wilh  in  rough,  dami), 
ondrained  pasture -ground,  is  the  Marsh  R.  In  Germany  the 
name  R.  (ragwun)  is  assigned  to  plants  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  in 
conformity  with  its  aphrodisiac  application,  as  explained  in  (be 
old  herbals. 

BalieL     SeeVARNHACES  von  Ense. 

Bab'way,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  20  miles  S.W.  of  New 
York,  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  navigable  for  boals 
of  from  4  to  8  feet  draught.  It  has  seventeen  churches,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  a  printing.press  manufactory,  and  thirty 
carriage  factories.     Pop.  (1870)6258- 

BaigtiTh,  a  hill  fort  in  the  district  of  Tannah,  Bombay 
Presidency,  British  India,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Bombay,  and  52 
N.W.  of  Sattara.  It  is  situated  among  the  N-  Ghauts,  and 
has  been  called,  from  its  natural  strength,  the  Gibraltar  of  India- 
In  1648  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sivaji  [q.  v.),  the  founder  of 
the  Mahratta  power,  who  fixed  his  capital  here.  It  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  in  1818. 

KaikeB,  Robert,  the  founder  of  Sunday- schools,  was  bom 
at  Gloucester  in  1735.  He  was  long  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Ghmtster  Jaurnal,  and  during  a  life  of  philanthropy  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  destitute  and  demoralised  stale  of 
the  children  in  and  aboat  his  native  town,  then  a  great  centre  of 
the  pin  manufacture.  In  1781  he  engaged  four  teachers  in  dame- 
schools  to  give  Sunday  instruction  in  reading  and  the  Church 
catechism,  and  in  a  short  lim«  the  scheme  met  with  a  large  share 
Kcss.  A  letter  by  R.  in  the  Cciilltman's  M.tsaiinAo-:  }-anii 
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17S4  led  to  the  formation  of  nnmerous  schools  m  tlie  amt  1 
mo^el,  and  of  a  society  under  hiijh  patronage  for  tie  esuLUi. 
ment  of  s:m:lar  schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  Iks  sooc^  | 
expended  ^^^4000  to  teachers  in  fonrtccn  years.  R.  ditd  hvA  1 
5,  iSit,  and  not  long  after  his  death  the  Sunday-school  sdtra! 
was  vasilyeitended  by  the  teaching  being  madegiatnilooi.  Sa 
ComeU's  Lift  of  K.  K.  (New  York,  1864). 

Bail,  a  term  applied  to 
The  A'.i.".W  ajuatUiu  is  t! 
Virginian  R. ;  the  landrail 
being  the  famiUai  corncrake 
{.Crix  pTattnsis).  The  tails 
form  the  t;pe  of  a  family 
{A'ailiiiiz).  The  genus  A'j.'.'ki 
itself  is  distinguished  by  a 
markedly  cur^-ed  bill,  with  a 
long  groove  in  which  the  nos- 
trils are  situated.  The  second 
and  ihird  quills  are  the  longest, 
and  the  hind  toe  is  short  and 
slender.    The  water-R.  attains 

length  of 


of    . 


I   colou 


mottled    with    black. 

throat,  sides,  breast,  and  under  parts  art  grer,  tinted  with  «H;i 
and  brown.  The  bird  inhabits  ponds  and  lakes-  It  is  Ii:tic  anl  ^ 
active,  and  is  difhcult  to  capture  on  account  of  the  ease  viiii  1 
which  it  makes  its  way  through  reeds  and  aquatic  Tejtiatiun- 
The  Virginian  R.  migrates  to  S.  America  in  winter.  It  a  of  j 
smaller  size  than  the  English  water-R.,  and  is  of  a  black  to'inii 
striated  with  brown  above  and  orange-brown  below.  Oiiiii  ' 
American  species  of  rails  are  the  Great  Red-Breasted  R.  i^-  1 
tlfgaiu),  the  Salt-water  Marsh  Hen  {X.  crtfitam),  and  lie  1 
Manque  Hen  (A'-  loirgtrailris). 


ily.'is. 
BailwaTs  and  Bailway  Byatem.    The  eailieit  iltetif^i 

at  railway  construction  in  this  country  were  made  in  the  coiimj  < 
districts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.      They  were  or.^- 
nallv  limited  to  tramways  of  flagstone  flanked  by  parallel  ttm 
of  planking.     So  long  ago  as  1630  something  of  the  kind  was  | 
used  by  a  Mr.  Beaumont,  manager  of  collieries  near  Newcasdt- 
oii-Tyne,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  c  the  practice  wis  ' 
extensively  adopted.    Improvements  wefe  gradually  but  sIohIt  , 
made  ;  slips  of  iron  were  added  to  increase  the  ducabihiy  of  tiie 
rails,  and  subsequently  flanges  to  present  the  waggons  (ton 
running    off.       The    first  considerable  iron    railway    was   li.J 
down  at  Colebtookdale,   in  Shropshire,  in  177OL     The  npret 
tails  were  made  of  cast-iron  5   feet  long,  4  inches   wide,  ar.J 
ij  inches  thick,  with  raised  rims  to  keep  the  carriage  «beel> 
on  the  track,  and  with  holes  through  which  they  were  spivfL 
to   the  lower  wooden    rails.      The   iron   railways,    or   tnui-  . 
ways,   as  they  were  called,   which   followed   this,   were  con- 
structed on  a  like  principle,  although  the  raits  were  broader  a^d 
thicket.     Upright  flanges  were  used  in  the  railway  on  the  DuLe 
of  Norfolk's  collieries  near  Sheffield  in  1776,    Jessop  inirodu.»l 
smooth  rails  at  Loughborough  in  17S9,  flanges  beiikg  piaceJ  on 
the  carriage  wheels.      Wrought-iton  rails  were  inltoduceJ  in  : 
l8o3,  and  improved  machinery  for  rolling  them  followed.     The 
real  foundation  of  the  railway  system  was,  however,  the  inttiy  ' 
duclion  of  steam.     In  1759  Br.  Robison  had  suggested  to  \Va;t 
the  construction  of  a  steam -carriage,  and  the  latter  patented  an 
invention  of  the  kind  in  17S4,  a  working  model  of  which  wu  1 
made  by  Murdoch,  his  assistant.      Cugnot,  a  native  of  Lorraine,    ; 
made  a  model  locomotive  for  draf^ng  cannon  in  176J,  am:  a  ' 
full-sized  engine  in  1769,  which,  loaded  with  twelve  persons 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  2\  miles  an  hour.      Oliver  Evans.  ai 


;nted  a 


rriage    1 


1771. 


self- 


acting  locomotive  was  patented  by  Richard  Treviihick  in  t&o^  ' 
and  exhibited  in  a  field  near  Euston  Square.  A  second 
engine,  by  the  same  maker,  was  used  to  draw  wagi;ons  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil  in  1804,  but  only  worked  well  with  light  loais 
on  level  surfaces  or  moderate  grades,  the  Client  of  it»  jiower 
being  to  draw  10  tons  of  iron  at  the  rate  of  about  J  miles  an  I 
hour.      For  a  number  of  years   an    imaginary    otntacle    tie-   ] 
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laved  railwtj  progress,  the  opinion  being  prevalent  that  the 

a(mesioQ  between  the  wheels  of  a  loaded  engine  and  the  rails 

was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  traction,  but  that  the  wheels 

would  slip  round  upon   the   rails  without  making  progress. 

Cogged  wneels  were  therefore  used,  and  numerous  patents  were 

token  out  for  racks,  chains,  &c.     Blenkinsopp's  engines  from 

'   Middleton  Collieries  to  Leeds  ran  on  a  racked  or  tooth-rail  laid 

on  one  side  of  the  road,  dragging  thirty  coal  waggons  at  the 

rate  of  3^  miles  an  hour.      The  fictitious  difficulty  was  not 

I  finally  dissipated  until  1812,  when  smooth  wheels  were  proved 

I  bf  Mr.  Blackkett  at  Wylam  to  be  quite  efficient  in  ordinary 

I  cases  if  an  adequate  proportion  of  weight  were  made  to  press 

upon  them.    The  subsequent  rapid  progress  of  the  locomotive 

was,  according  to  Robert  Stephenson, '  not  due  to  one  man,  but 

to  the  efforts  of  a  nation  of  mechanical  engineers.'    The  greater 

share  of  the  honour  is,  however,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  father 

of  this  modest  speaker  and  to  himself.     George  Stephenson's 

first  'Travelling  Engine,'  constructed  in  1813  at  Killingworth 

CoUiery,  where  he  was  engine- wrieht,  drew  30  tons  weight  at  4 

miles  an  hour.     An  engine  made  by  him  two  years  later  con« 

tained  the  germ  of  all  that  has  since  been  effected,  and  is  the 

Xypt  of  the  present  locomotive  engine.    A  locomotive  on  the 

Killingworth  model  was  made  for  the  Duke  of  Portland  for 

use  on  a  tramroad  from  Kilmarnock  to  Troon  in  18 17,  but 

I  frequent  breakages  of  the  cast-iron   rails   caused  its   dbcon- 

'  tinoance.    The  Hetton  Railway,  from  Hetton  Colliery,  Durham, 

to  the  coast,  was  constructed  under  Stephenson's  direction  in 

1819,  and  was  opened  on  i8th  November  1822,  on  which  day 

five  of  Stephenson's  locomotives  each  travelled  at  the  rate  of 

I  4  miles  an  hour  dragging  seventeen  waggons  weighing  about 

.   64  tons. 

I      The  turning  point  in  the  history  of  railway  enterprise  was  the 
construction  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line.     Previous  to 
I  this  about  twenty  Acts  had  been  passed  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  commencing  with    the  Wandsworth   and   Croydon 
line,   projected    in    1801    and   completed    in   1805,    but   the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  was  the  nrst  railway  which  carried 
^ssengers,  and  on  which  the  locomotive  had  an  extended  triaL 
The  sdieme  was  set  on  foot  by  Edward  Pease  and  a  number 
of  other  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  which  account 
the  railway  obtained  the  designation  of  'The  Quakers'  Line.' 
An  Act  for  the  purpose  received  the  royal  assent  on  19th  April 
1821.     Stephenson  resurveyed  the  ground  afterwards,  and  al- 
though the  original  proposial  was  to  use  horses,  he  impressed 
Pease  with  a  high  opmion  of  his  locomotive.     A  second  Act  was 
obtained  in  1 823.    An  engine  factory  was  established  by  Stephen- 
son, Pease,  and  others  at  Newcastle  in  1823,  where  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  engineers  of  Europe,  America,  and  India 
have  since  been  educat^.     The  line  was  opened  27th  Septem- 
ber  1825,  the   locomotives  dragging  90  tons,  including  600 
passengers,  at  a  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour.    Among  the  oldest 
advocates  of  a  national  system  of  railways  were  R.  L.  Edg- 
worth,  who  described   in  Nicholson* s  youmal  of  the  Arts 
in   1802  a   project  he  had  formed  manv   vears   before  for 
laying  iron  rails  on  the  main  roads  of  England;  Dr.  James 
Anderson,  who  made  a  similar  recommendation  in  1800;  and 
Thomas  Gray  of  Leeds,  who  sketched  a  most  able  and  compre- 
hensive plan  in  his  Observations  on  a  General  Iron  Raimay 
(1S20).     It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Scotsman  that  it  was  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  kingdom  to  give  railways  hearty  support, 
a  series  of  remarkable  and  far-seeing  papers  appearing  in  its 
columns  in  1824  from  the  pen  of  the  eaitor,  Mr.  Charles  Mac- 
laren,  full  of  confident  anticipation.    They  were  extensively  cir- 
culated in  Britain,  America,  and  the  Continent,  and  did  much 
to  press  forward  the  movement.    The  second  railway  in  Great 
Britain  to  carrypassengers  and  use  locomotives  was  that  from 
Monklaod    to    KirkintiUoch,  Scotland,  opened  in  September 
1826.     A  year  or  two  later  came  the  Ballochney  and  the  Can- 
terbury and  Whitstable  Railways.     But  the  line  which  finally 
broke  the  neck  of  the  opposition,  and  ensured  the  triumph  of  the 
innovation,  was  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.    The 
marvelloiis  increase  in  business  between  these  two  great  towns 
had  for  years  quite  outstripped  the  tardy  efforts  of  the  canal 
companies,  and  in  1 82 1  a  tramroad  was  projected  between  them. 
^Vlllijun  Jsimes,  of  West  Bromwich,  a  surveyor,  suggested  the 
/ormaiion  of  a  nilway  in  1822,  but  his  plan  was  not  taken  up. 
A  scheme  deTiaedby  Joseph  Sandars  in  1824  was  more  success- 
ful.    Stephenson  surveyea  the  ground  in  that  year,  meeting  with 


the  greatest  difficulties  from  the  canal  proprietors  and  land- 
owners, who  organised  a  determined  opposition.  In  all  England, 
only  one  engineer,  James  Walker,  was  prepared  to  support 
Stephenson's  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
the  speed  of  the  locomotive.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
while  supporting  the  scheme,  hoped  Parliament  would  limit 
speed  to  o  or  9  miles  an  hour,  that  being,  in  his  opinion,  as  high 
as  could  be  ventured  on  with  safety.  The  Bill  was  defeated  in 
1825,  but  passed  in  1826.  For  traction  a  multitude  of  schemes 
were  suggested — virater-power,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
&C.  Gray  urged  the  use  of  a  greased  road,  and  Vignolles 
and  Ericsson  a  central  friction  rail.  Stephenson  advocated 
smooth  rails  and  locomotive  engines.  Two  consulting  en- 
gineers were  selected  to  report  to  the  Directors,  and  thev 
recommended  fixed  engines  at  stages  of  ij  miles  each  to  work 
the  trains  forward.  The  bewildered  Directors  inclined  to 
their  own  engineer,  and  offered  a  prize  of  £yoo  for  the  best 
locomotive  engine,  three  of  the  leading  conditions  being  that  it 
was  to  consume  its  own  smoke,  to  draw  20  tons  weight  at  10 
miles  an  hour,  and  that  its  price  should  not  exceed  ;C550.  Robert 
Stephenson's  engine  Rocket  more  than  fulfilled  all  the  condi- 
tions, and  on  the  trial  dav  not  only  gained  the  prize  over  three 
other  competitors,  but  decided  the  Directors  ui  favour  of  the 
locomotive.  The  line,  notwithstanding  great  obstacles,  was 
successfully  constructed — a  road  over  Chat  Moss,  a  bog  of  12 
square  miles,  being  a  triumph  of  engineering — ^and  the  railway 
was  opened  for  traffic  on  September  15,  1830.  Its  undoubted 
success  completely  proved  the  practicability  of  railways,  and  the 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  tne  countnr  were  henceforth  abun- 
dantly forthcoming  for  the  extension  of  the  system.  Railways 
were  laid  down  between  all  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the  N., 
and  were  projected  from  the  metropolis  in  all  directions.  Land- 
owners, who  were  at  first  intensely  hostile,  came  to  see  the  effect 
of  a  railway  was  not  to  diminish  but  to  increase  the  value  of 
their  property.  In  ten  years  2500  miles  of  railway,  almost  all 
with  double  lines,  had  been  laid  down  at  a  cost  of  ^60,000,000. 
Space  forbids  any  account  of  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  system, 
and  the  enormous  advantages  which  have  accrued  from  it  are  so 
transparent  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  them.  Rail- 
ways acted  like  swift  and  navigable  rivers,  stimulated  production 
all  over  the  country  by  creating  markets  for  produce,  vastly 
economised  time,  labour,  and  money,  offered  a  rapid  and  com- 
modious means  of  travel  to  any  portion  of  the  kingdom  to  all 
sections  of  the  community,  assisted  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
created  large  towns,  and  strengthened  alike  luitional  ties  and 
international  interests.  Over-competition  and  reckless  specula- 
tion was  often  indulged  in ;  many  private  individuals,  particu- 
larly during  the  Railwav  Mania  of  1844-46,  were  ruined,  yet, 
after  all,  the  monetary  value  of  railways  to  the  nation  far  exceeds 
even  the  wasteful  amount  which  has  been  spent  upon  them.  (For 
present  statistics  of  British  railways,  see  end.)  England's  example 
was  speedily  followed  by  most  European  countries,  many  lines 
being  constructed  largely  by  British  capital  and  British  en- 
gineers. The  first  railway  in  France,  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain, 
was  finished  in  1835.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years  the  entire 
mileage  amounted  to  8500,  and  one  half  more  has  since  been 
comp&ted.  America,  however,  with  true  Anglo-Saxon  enter- 
prise, took  the  field  before  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  A 
railway,  part  of  die  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  was  opened  for 
passengers  on  31st  December  1829,  locomotive  power  having  pre- 
viously been  employed  on  a  line  from  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  to  Honesdale.  The  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States 
was  2818  in  1840,  30,635  in  i860,  while  in  1876  it  reached  the 
astonbhing  total  of  77,457,  or  three  times  the  circumference  of 
the  globe.  In  1871  alone  7660  miles  were  opened.  In  1848  the 
first  grants  of  land  to  a  railway  (the  Mobile  and  Ohio)  were  made 
by  Congress,  and  this  step  led  to  most  beneficial  results.  The  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  other  causes, 
induo*d  Congress  to  authorise  the  Pacific  Railroad  in  1862.  The 
railway  crosses  nine  separate  mountain  ranges,  and  attains  an 
altitude  at  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin  of  7458 
feet  The  railway  system  has  been  developed  with  great  energy 
in  Canada,  Australia,  the  British  colonies,  and  in  India.  In 
1869  the  Indian  Government,  which  had  previously  guaranteed 
interest  to  shareholders  and  reserved  power  to  control  proceed* 
tngs,  decided  on  carrying  out  all  extensions  by  direct  state 
agency. 
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la  t^77  A^out  5000  miles  of  railroad  were  in  formation 
»:oi*-i!ivut  the  British  Empire.  A  railway  through  the  entire 
,;vin  niou  of  Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  at  pre- 
Tcui  being  constructed,  which  will,  when  completed,  establish 
,x\\  actual  as  well  as  political  union  between  all  the  provinces 
ul  I  hat  vast  colony.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  ;f  32, 000,000, 
aiul  ihe  British  Government  has  contributed  to  this  a  guaranteed 
Vu\\\  of  ;f 2, 500,000.  Among  the  mighty  projects  of  the  future 
may  be  mentioned  a  railway  from  Russia  through  Siberia  with 
a  branch  to  Tashkend,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  financial 
ttrain  of  the  late  war  will  postpone  its  construction  indefinitely. 
Through  communication  from  England  to  India  may  be  con- 
sidered only  a  question  of  time.  According  to  Mr.  Simon 
M' Bain's  volume  on  To  India  by  Rail  (1876),  2209  miles  of 
such  a  line  are  at  present  in  existence,  leaving  3660  miles  to  be 
constructed,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ;i'32,ooo,ooo.  A  Committee, 
of  the  House  of  Commons  considered  in  1872,  but  did  not  give 
its  support  to,  a  proposal  for  a  railway  via  the  Euphrates  valley. 

Railway  Legislation  and  ATanagement, — The  policy  of  Govern- 
ments differs  widely  on  the  subject  of  railway  management.  In 
most  Continental  countries  everything  connected  with  railroads 
is  organised  on  a  systematic  and  uniform  plan,  and  in  some 
countries,  such  as  Belgium  and  Germany,  the  state  is  a  great 
railway  proprietor.  In  France  and  elsewhere  the  Government 
determines  the  localities  for  which  railway  communication  is  to 
be  provided,  lays  out  the  line,  regulates  the  number  of  trains, 
fixes  tariffs,  and  controls  to  the  most  minute  details  the  general 
administration  of  the  system.  In  England  and  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  everything  is  left  to  experience,  and  no  fixed  prin- 
ciple or  plan  exists.  Government  solely  authorises  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  and  defines  the  powers  of  the  company  which  is 
to  work  it.  The  tendency  everywhere  has  been  towards  amal- 
gamation and  monopoly,  the  large  companies  gradually  swallow- 
ing the  smaller  ones.  Almost  the  whole  railway  system  of 
France  is  in  the  hands  of  six  companies,  viz.,  the  Paris,  Lyon, 
and  Mediterranean,  the  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  the  Northern, 
Western,  Southern,  and  Eastern.  In  this  country  half  the  total 
mileage  is  owned  by  the  London  and  North-Westem,  the 
North* Eastern,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  Western,  the 
Midland,  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
the  North  British  and  the  Caledonian  Companies.  The  pur- 
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chase  of  British  railways  by  the  state  has  been  lately  urged 
by  an  influential  party.     The  Government  had  power  by  au 
Act  passed  in  1844  to  purchase  all  lines  after  they  had  been 
in  existence  twenty-five  years  after  that  date,  but  a  Committee 
of  Parliament  reported  in  1 872  that  the  terms  of  the  Act  were 
at  that  time  impracticable.     There  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  purchase.     The  enormous  expense  would  probably  be 
much  increased  by  speculative  movements,  and  would  more  than 
double  the  National  Debt,  the  temptation  to  political  favour 
would  be  great,  a  dangerous  power  would  be  at  the  command 
of  the  party  in  office,  while  the  right  of  the  state  to  make  everj' 
subject  a  compulsory  partner  in  so  great  an  undertaking  may  be 
questioned.     On  the  other  hand,  much  expense  might  be  saved, 
particularly  in  preparatory  charges,  the  construction  of  useless 
lines  might  be  avoided,  and  a  system  of  more  uniform  or  at 
least  cheaper  rates  to  all  places  in  the  kingdom  might  be  adopted. 
At  present   railways   in  the  United   Kingdom  are  started  by 
private   individuals,  who   form  a  company.      The  'Standing 
Orders '  of  Parliament  afford  opportunity  to  petitioncR  in  favour 
of  and  against  the  proposed  scheme  to  state  their  case  before  that 
tribunal.     The  examiners  of  private  bills  see  that  the  standing 
orders  have  been  complied  with  previous  to  submission  of  the 
Act  to  Parliament.     After  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  tantamount  to  an  approval  of  it 
in  principle,  it  is  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  hean 
both  sides,  and  reports  on  the  evidence.     If  the  bill  passes  the 
Commons,  it  goes  through  a  similar  ordeal  in  the  Lords.    Acts 
of  Parliament  sometimes  cost  enormous  sums.     That  for  the 
Great  Western  cost    ;t88,000,  and  that  for  the  Brighton  line 
even  more.      Railway  shares   are   first  in  the  form  of  scrip, 
deposits  being  paid  by  those  to  whom   they  are  allottee),  to 
meet  the  preliminary  and  parliamentary  expenses.    The  balance 
is  paid  on   the   passing  of   the  Act  by  calls,  and  the  com- 
pany  is  authorised  to  borrow  one-third  of  its  stock  by  debcn- 
tures.      Debenture  stock  has  a  perpetual  guaranteed  dividend. 
Preference  stocky  of   which    there    are   many  varieties,  is  sc 
called  from  its  being  preferred  to  ordinary  stock  in  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends.     The  liability  of  shareholders  is  limited  to 
the  amount  of  their  shares.     The  shareholders  elect  the  Direc- 
tors from  among  their  own  numbers,  and  meet  personally  or  by 
proxy,  usually  every  half  year,  when  the  Directors'  report  is  read, 
and  the  current  dividend  declared.      The  sccreUry  and  other 
officers  are  elected  by  the  Directors. 

The  Construction  of  railways  is  executed  by  contracts,  usnally 
let  out  to  public  or  private  competition.     The  surveyors  01  car.y 
railways  followed  as  closely  as  possible  the  natural  declivities  of 
the  ground,  and  afterwards  the  practice  was  more  largely  intro- 
duced of  moderating  these  declivities  by  embankments,  arches 
across  valleys,  cuttings  or  tunnelling  through  hills,  &c.     Tunnes 
and  Viaducts  being  very  expensive,  are  never  used  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  dig  cuttings  and  build  embankments.    The  material,  earh, 
&c.,  taken  from  cuttings  generally  goes  to  make  embankments,  and 
the  engineer  has  to  arrange  his  plans  to  make  the  two  operations 
fit  as  well  as  possible.     The  railway  and  earthworks  require 
careful  draining,  and  it  is  much  better  that  this  should  be  done 
thoroughly  at  first.     As  regards  gradients,  the  tendency  has  bc«i 
to  increase.     On  the  oldest  lines  grades  of  30  or  40  feet  to  the  | 
mile  were  considered  heavy,  but  these  have  since  been  roucn  j 
exceeded.     In  England  grades  of  lOO  feet  are  not  uncommon,  j 
there  are  several  of  1 50  feet  and  even  more,  one  of  the  grcatet  , 
(196  feel)  being  near  Sheffield.      In  Switzerland,  where   the 
grades  are  very  severe,  as  on  the  slope  of  the  Righi,  central  1 
cogged  rails  are  used.     It  is  now  asserted  that  grades  of  37°  , 
feet  are  workable  by  locomotives.     Curves^  when  adopted  m 
railway  lines,  are  with  few  exceptions  over  jths  of  a  mile  in  ■ 
radius,   though  many  are  under  half  a  mile.     The  Government  ^ 
formerly,  in  both  France  and  Enghxnd,  fixed  a  minimum  radius  ^ 
for  railway  curves.     They  should  be  avoided  at  portions  of  t  ^ 
line  where  great  speed  is  desirable.     Mechanical  contrivances  , 
affecting  the  wheels  or  rails  are  used  where  the  curves  are  narrow 
in  radius  in  order  to  prevent  the  train  running  off  the  line.    After  . 
the  level  road  has  been  constructed  over  bogs,  hills,  or  ravines 
a  thousand  minute  details  require  the  engineer's  attention,     ^  . 
rail  with  its  fastenings  must  be  completed  and  the  whole  road 
carefully  ballasted  up  to  the  proper  level.    The  material  in  which  ^ 
the  railway  sleepers  are  imbedded  consists  usually  of  broken  stone 
or  coal,  gravel,  cinders,  or  similar  substances,  and  is  techn»c?Uy  \ 
called  ballast.     The  ballast  promotes  drainage  by  its  purosiiy,  ^ 
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resists  the  sinking  of  the  ileep«rs,  and  gives  elasticity  to  the  line. 
It  is  nstially  about  2  feet  in  thickness,  one  foot  being  below  and 
one  foot  aroond  and  above  the  sleepers.  The  best  material  for 
sleepers  is  oak,  which  is,  however,  expensive.  Larch  and  tim- 
ber from  the  Baltic  are  most  generally  used  in  this  country, 
and  hemlock  and  chestnut  trees  in  the  United  States.  The 
trees,  about  lo  inches  in  diameter,  are  split  through  the 
middle,  and  the  sleepers  thus  formed,  which  must  be  straight 
and  uniform^  in  size,  are  laid  down  about  3  feet  apart  from 
one  another.  In  their  natural  state  they  last  six  or  seven  years, 
but  the  process  of  creosoting  renders  them  much  more  durable. 
In  India,  where  wood  is  expensive,  rectangular  blocks  of  cast 
iron  have  been  used  as  sleepers. 

Rails, — For  manv  years  the  iron  used  for  rails  was  inferior, 
bnt  has  lately  much  improved  in  quality,  and  since  the  year 
1837  steel  rails  have  been  largely  introduced.  Steel  rails 
cost  about  one-half  more  than  iron  rails,  but  last  enormously 
longer.  In  Great  Britain  and  Europe  the  usual  form  of  rail  is 
the  double-headed,  which  when  worn  on  one  edge  is  reversible. 
li  requires  a  cast-iron  chair  on  every  sleeper  in  which  it  is  fixed. 
In  America  the  base  of  the  rail  is  about  4  inches  wide,  and 
chain  are  dispensed  with.  Rails  are  about  24  feet  long  in  this 
country,  and  in  America  30  feet  is  usual.  85  to  100  lbs.  per 
yard  was  formerly  considered  the  best  weight  for  rails,  but  now 
a  weight  of  35  lbs.  for  light  rails  and  60  for  heavy  rails  is 
thought  sufficient.  The  joints  of  the  rails  are  secured  by  fish- 
plates and  fastened  by  screw  bolts.  Switches  or  points  and 
crossing  by  turntables  and  traversing  platforms  are  used  for  the 
passage  of  a  train  from  one  set  of  rails  to  another. 

All  railway  lines  are  divided  into  districts,  to  which  gangs  of 
platelayers  are  attached.  Their  duty  is  to  inspect  the  rails,  points, 
and  signals  in  their  portion  of  the  road  every  twelve  hours,  and  to 
keep  them  in  perfect  repair.  For  the  purpose  of  signals,  a^in, 
a  railway  is  divided  into  blocks,  each  commanded  by  a  signal 
cabin,  in  any  one  of  which  there  must  be  only  one  train  at  a  tmie 
on  each  line  of  rails.  One  signal  box  frequently  commands 
Kveral  separate  lines  of  rails,  and  the  duties  of  the  signalman 
then  require  his  most  unceasing  vigilance. 

Gauge — ^In  the   first  railways  constructed  George  Stephen- 
son adopted  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^    inches,  that    being    the 
j^nge  01  the  common  vehicles  of  the  country  at  the  time. 
Brunei  and  other  engineers  subsequently  recommended  a  much 
wider  gauge,  but  in  1846  the  gauge  was  fixed  by  Parliament 
at  Stephenson's   dimensions  for  aU  railwavs  in  the   United 
Kingdom  except  the  Great  Western.    The  latter  railway  after- 
wards adopted  4  feet  8^  inches  also,  and  the  practice  thus 
became  nniversal.    The  early  lines  on  the  United  States  used 
the  British  gange,  but  in  the  S.  and  W.  from  5  feet  to  6  feet 
was  afterwards  common.      Experience  has  not  been  in  favour 
ol  broad  ^uges,  and  on  a  memorable  occasion  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railway  changed  their  eauge  from  6  feet  to  4  feet  9 
inches,  oy  moving  a  line  of  rails  along  their  entire  route  on  a 
ixnf^t  Sunday  night    lines  on  narrower  gauges  have  lately 
been  sanctioned  in  Russia  and  adopted  in  Canada,  some  parts  of 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.   The  Indian  Government  decided  on 
5  feet  6  inches  in  1851,  but  adopted  3  feet  3  inches  in  1873  for 
the  sake  of  economy  in  the  construction  of  the  Punjaub,  Scinde, 
and  other  large  railways.     With  a  narrow  ^uge  expense  is 
diminished,  and  the  ratio  of  dead  to  useful  weight  in  a  train  is 
lessened. 

The  cost  of  railway  construction  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
much  greater  than  in  America,  the  aggregate  expenses  connected 
with  the  formation  of  all  the  lines  in  Uie  two  countries  being 
about  equal,  although  the  mileage  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  is  five  times  that  of  this  country.  This  is  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  enormous  preliminary  expenses  which  have  been 
paid  by  British  railway  companies.  To  construct  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1875  (see  D. 
Kiimear  Clark's  contribution  to  British  Manufacturing  Jndus" 
tries),  cost  ^£^630,223,494,  or  ;f  37,833  per  mile,  only  a^t  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  actually  expended  in  works,  the  remainder 
being  paid  chiefly  in  law  expenses  and  compensation  to  land- 
owners. The  sums  paid  as  'land  damage  used  to  be  most 
exorbitant^  and  even  now  it  is  probably  double  the  real  value  of 
the  land,  so  general  is  the  prdudice  in  favour  of  private  as 
opposed  to  public  interests.  Unfavourable  physical  features 
have  also  increased  the  expense  of  English  lines.  But  the  cheap- 
ness of  American  railways  is  more  apparent  than  real.     They 
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are  built  at  the  lowest  possible  estimatesy  and  light  railS)  narrow 
banks,  and  wooden  or  trestle  bridges  are  extensively  used.  The 
result  is  that  the  subsequent  expense  in  maintenance  and  repairs 
is  much  greater  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  England 
one  ton  of  bituminous  ooal  suffices  for  about  75  miles  of  journey, 
fl^inst  45  in  America. 

Tunnels,  Viaducts,  Bridges,  &*c. — (i)  Tunnels, — One  of  George- 
Stephenson's  most  splendid  efforts  was  the  Kilsby  Tunnel,  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  line,  which  is  2398  yards  long, 
and  cost  ;£'300,ooo.  The  Thames  Tunnel,  now  used,  though  not 
originally  constructed  for  a  railway,  is  also  a  wonderful  work, 
and  the  Underground  Railway  in  London,  which  cost  on  an 
average  ;£'7oo^ooo^  is  also  a  splendid  achievement.  The  Watford 
Tunnel,  i  mile  long,  cost  ^i4D,ooa  The  Woodhead  Tunnel 
(3  miles  60  feet)  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  Great  Britain.  Tunnels 
have,  however,  been  constructed  on  a  much  grander  scale  else- 
where. The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  about  S  miles  in  length, 
uniting  the  railways  of  France  with  those  of  Italy,  was  con- 
structed in  1857-70^  and  cost  ;£'3,ooo,ooa  The  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  now  being  carried  through,  and  which  will  probably 
be  completed  in  1879,  is  on  a  larger  scale  still.  It  is 
designed  to  connect  the  Swiss  railways  with  those  of  Northern 
Italy.  But  a  gigantic  scheme  has  in  the  last  few  years  been 
mooted,  before  which  even  these  great  eflforts  pale,  viz.,  the 
projected  Channel  Tunnel,  from  St.  Margarets  Bay,  South 
Foreland,  to  a  point  between  Calais  and  Sangatte,  a  length  of 
22  miles,  reauiring,  with  approaches,  31  miles  of  railway.  A 
rival  proposal  has  been  made  to  lay  a  pair  of  huge  tubes  firom 
Dover  to  Cape  Grisnez.  Either  scheme  would  practically  annex 
our  railway  system  to  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  the  Continent. 
(2.)  Bridges, — ^The  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  imposing  of  railway  structures,  was  designed 
by  Stephenson  and  opened  in  1845.  The  Britannia  Bridge  over 
the  Menai  Straits,  opened  5th  March  1850,  is  1841  feet  long, 
and  cost  ;^6oo,ooo.  In  S.  Devonshire  there  are  5  miles  of 
bridges  and  viaducts  designed  by  Brunei  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Some  of  the  railway  approaches  to  London  are  constructed  for 
sevend  miles  on  archea  viaducts  of  brick.  The  Tay  Rkilway 
Bridge,  opened  31st  May  1878,  is  at  present  the  longest 
railway  bridge  in  the  world  (10,612  feet,  in  85  spans,  11 
being  of  245  feet  each).  It  was  designed  by  T.  Bouch,  and 
cost^350)Ooa  The  Victoria  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  St.  Law- 
rence near  Montreal,  is  70CX)  feet  long,*  but  the  Rojral  Albert 


Bridge,  designed  by  Mr.  Legge  to  cross  the  same  river,  will  be 
15,500  feet  long.  The  E.  River  Bridge  between  Brooklyn  and 
New  York,  and  the  St.  Louis  Bridge,  are  two  of  the  first  works 


of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Elevated  rack  railways,  such 
as  that  from  the  Battery  to  30th  Street,  New  York,  are  features 
in  the  streets  of  some  American  cities.  The  combined  road  and 
railway  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  cost  £600,000, 
Hollandsch  Diep,  near  Maerdijk,  Holland,  is  a  remarkable 
work  7  furlongs  long.  It  cost  ;^46o,ooa  The  Sommerung 
Railway,  connecting  Vienna  and  Trieste,  abounds  in  extraordi- 
nary works,  steep  gradients,  vast  tunnels  and  viaducts. 

Boiling  Stock. — Ltfcomotivei, — In  recent  years  locomotives  have 
increased  in  size.  Six-wheeled  engines  are  used  in  this  country, 
and  eight  and  even  ten  wheels  in  America  and  some  parts  of 
Germany.  The  weight  of  a  modem  engine  ranges  from  6  to 
50  tons,  including  the  tender,  and  the  losui  from  50  to  500  tons. 
The  usual  weight  is  20  to  25  tons.  A  first-class  engine  to  travel 
fifty  miles  an  hour  will  weigh  30  tons,  and  cost  ^  30ca  Car- 
riages,— Passenger-carriages  are  of  three  kinds,  first,  second, 
and  third  class  on  all  British  railways  except  the  Midland,  where 
only  two  classes  are  used.  On  most  lines  all  classes  of  pas- 
senger carriages  have  recentljf  been  made  more  comfort- 
able. The  long  train-Uke  carriage  is  an  American  invention. 
The  new  carriages  of  the  Midland  line  cost  from  £yx>  to  £600 
each.  They  rest  on  6-wheeled  bogies,  and  each  has  four  first- 
class  and  four  third-class  compartments  and  a  luggage  box. 
Recently  sleeping  accommodation  has  been  providedtbr  on  the 
long-journey  trains  in  this  country  by  the  use  of  Pullman  cars. 

Speed, — ^The  average  speed  of  express  trains  in  England  is  over 
40  mile  an  hour,  and  at  some  places  exceeds  a  mile  a  minute. 
Hie  journey  from  London  to  Exeter  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, 193  miles,  is  accomplished  in  4)  hours,  and  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  by  the  Great  Northern  and  North  British  Railways 
in  9  hours.  The  latter,  not  taking  stoppages'into  account,  gives 
an  average  continuous  speed  along  the  whole  route  of  44  miles 
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an  hour,  it  being  greatly  more  at  various  portions.  Continental 
and  American  railways  are  slower.  The  nistest  train  in  France, 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  travels  at  37  miles  an  hour.  From  Paris 
to  Marseilles  (537  miles)  takes  15  J  hours,  the  average  per  hour 
being  34  miles.  The  highest  speed  in  Belgium  and  Holland  is 
about  33  miles.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland  few  lines  much 
exceed  20  miles.  From  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg  (1028  miles) 
is  traversed  in  46  hours,  the  average  being  22)  miles.  In 
America  30  miles  is  considered  fast. 

Passengers  and  Fares, — ^The  total  number  of  passengers  who 
travelled  by  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year 
ending  31st  December  1876,  excluding  394,427  season-ticket 
holders,  was  as  follows : — 

1st  Class,  ....        44,859,066 

2d  Class 66,478,195 

3d  Class,    ....      426,950,634 

538,287,295 

The  following  statement  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  pas- 
sengers carried  in  the  three  classes  in  1855  and  1876  shows 
an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  travel  third- 
class  : — 

1857  1876 

1st  Class,        .        ,        ,        13.4  Z,-^ 

2d  Class,         .        .        .        30.4  12.4 

3d  Class,        .        .        .        56.2  79.3 

Fares,  average  2jd.  per  mile  for  first  class,  1  Jd.  second,  and 
id.  or  I  Jd.  third.  When  return  tickets  are  granted,  the  average 
charge  for  the  double  journey  is  about  a  fare  and  a  half.  Special 
excursion  trains  frequently  run  at  much  lower  rates.  In  the 
booking-office  attached  to  the  stations  the  tickets  are  arranged 
in  lone  upright  tubes  in  reversed  numerical  order.  Only  one 
ticket  for  a  particular  place  and  class  can  be  drawn  out  at  a  time, 
and  the  last  remaining  ticket  in  the  tube  always  shows  the  num- 
ber sold.  A  large  Clearing- House,  on  the  banker's  principle,  is 
established  near  Euston  Station,  London,  where  all  the  accounts 
for  the  through  traffic  is  settled.  The  money  received  at  all  sta- 
tions for  joint  tickets  is  paid  into  the  Clearing- House,  and  the 
proper  proportions  are  thence  every  month  handed  to  the  various 
companies  according  to  a  mileage  scale.  The  regulations  as  to 
luggage,  &c.,  are  looser  in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  on 
account  of  the  high  pressure  demanded.  A  general  improve- 
ment is,  however,  observable  in  railway  station  accommodation, 
and  the  practice  of  having  hotels  attached  to  the  termini  has  been 
found  a  great  convenience.  The  traffic  managers,  locomotive 
superintendents,  and  station-masters  are  responsible  for  the  organ- 
isation and  smooth  workingof  all  passenger  and  goods  trains. 
The  difficulties  of  the  traffic  manager  may  be  estimated  by  con- 
sidering that  Bradshaw's  Guide  gives  the  time  of  running  of 
passenger-trains  only,  and  that  he  is  in  addition  responsible  for 
all  the  mineral  and  goods  trains,  which  must  not  disturb  the 
ordinary  traffic. 

Accidents,— \XL  the  year  1876  the  following  casualties  occurred 

on  railway  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 

_  Killed.    Injured. 

Passengtrs — 

I.    From  causes  beyond  their  own  control  .    .  38  1279 

a.    From  misconduct  or  want  of  caution    .  .     .  xoi  604 
Railway  Servants — 

X.    From  causes  beyond  their  own  control  .     .  43  384 
a.    From  misconduct  or  want  of  caution    .  .    .  630  3216 
3.    Persons  passing   over  level  crossings,  tres- 
passers and  suicides 433  341 

Total        1245  4724 

Taking  a  series  of  years,  the  causes  of  railway  accidents  have 
been  classified  by  Mr.  J.  Bramwell  as  follows  : — 

Collisions  of  various  kinds 58.7  per  cent. 

Trains  going  on  wrong  lines 12.0  ,, 

Lciving  the  rails 9.2  ,, 

Defects  in  rolling-stock 9.2  „ 

On  inclines 4.6            „ 

Fntering  stations  at  too  high  speed      .     .  1.8  ,, 

Miscellaneous 4.5  ,, 

100.0  per  cent. 

During  the  year  1876,  the  total  number  of  safe  journeys  accom- 
plished bore  the  proportion  of  4,500,000  to  one  fatal  accident, 
or  excluding  the  fatal  accidents  arising  from  the  passengers'  own 
fault,  the  proportion  of  14,000,000  to  i.  Probably  the  most 
perfect  arrangements  will  never  wholly  prevent  accidents. 
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Statistics. — The  following  additional  statistics  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  at  31st  Dec.  1876,  are  interesting— 


England  &  Wales 
Scotland      .    . 
Ireland  .    .    . 

Authorised  Capital 
of  Railways. 

Gross  Receipts 
during  year. 

Working  Expcnsw' 
during  year. 

;C6ii,4i2,535 

92i725,357 
37.664,635 

;C52.476.3i9 
6.965,091 

2,774.365 

;C28,466,366 

3-597'903 
>.47i.»50 

.United  Kingdom 

;C7^  1,802, 527 

;(;  62,215,775 

;C33t535.509 

;^549»095,705  of  the  authorised  capital  was  by  shares  and 
;f  192,706,822  by  loans.  The  paid-up  stock  and  share  capital 
was  ;f490,9i6,875.  The  passenger  traffic  and  mails  gave 
42.05  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  or  ;f26,i63,55i,  and  the 
goods  traffic  54.25  per  cent,  or  ;f  33,754,317.  The  value  of  the 
passenger  and  goods  receipts  was  about  i^355l  per  mile,  and 
5s.  6Jd.  per  train  mile.  The  total  capital  received  by  railway 
companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  including  loans  and  deben- 
ture stock  has  been  at  the  rate  of  ;t39iOl2  P^r  mile  of  railway 
constructed  up  to  the  end  of  1876.  Railway  dividends  paid  in 
1876  varied  from  i  to  13  per  cent,  the  great  bulk  lying  between 
3  and  8.     The  total  mileage  open  on  31st  December  1S76  was 

England  and  Wales        ....     11.9S9 

Scotland 2.726 

Ireland 2.157 


Total — United  Kingdom 


16-872. 


The  Great  Western  Railway  has  the  greatest  mileage  (2059  miles\ 
the  London  and  North- Western  carried  the  greatest  number 
of  passengers  in  1876  or  46,746,332,  and  the  North* Easiem 
Railway  the  heaviest  weight  of  goods  or  34,343,695  tons. 

/References. — The  third  volume  of  Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineer i 
(1862)  contains  a  good  history  of  the  early  English  railways. 
See  aiso  a  Book  about  Travelling,  Past  and  Present,  by  T.  A. 
Croall  (London  and  Edinburgh,  1877);  Wood  OnRaiiroadi; 
Simm's  Public  Works  of  Great  Britain;  Pambour,  Ihi 
Locomotive  Engine ;  Clark  On  Railway  Machinery;  Reports  oj 
Commissioners  on  Guages ;  and  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners.  Bradshaw's  General  and  Steam  Naviptwn 
Guide,  published  monthly,  is  a  most  admirable  and  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  time-tables.  Poor's  Railway  Manual  is  1 
standard  authority  on  American  railways. 

Laws  Affecting  R, — By  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  97  any  malicioaj 
injury  to  a  railway  or  malicious  obstruction  of  the  line  is  a 
felony,  subjecting  the  offender  to  penal  servitude,  possibly  for  liie. 

Liabilities. — Every  railway  is  required  to  forward  goods  and 
passengers  without  unreasonable  delay.  The  companv  must 
provide  reasonable  accommodation  in  their  trains,  but  they  are 
not  bound  to  accommodate  an  extraordinary  number  of  pas- 
sengers. It  is  liable  for  neglect  or  default  in  the  carriage  of 
goods  to  a  limited  amount.  Extra  value  may  be  declared  and 
paid  for. 

Baimon'di,  Marc  Antbnio,  the  mo>t  famous  of  the  ea jy 
Italian  engravers,  was  born  at  Bologna  about  1488.  Originaiiy 
apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  he  studied  design  and  engraxin^ 
in  niello  under  Francia,  and  his  first  copperplate  is  a  repro- 
duction in  1505  of  the  *  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  '  of  the  famous 
Bolognese.  Vasari  says  that  R.  adopted  the  profession  of 
an  engraver  after  seeing  some  of  Diirer's  woodcut  prints. 
When  he  went  to  Venice  in  1506,  he  copied  with  the  minutest 
accuracy  the  entire  series  of  Diirer's  *  Passion  of  our  Lord '  ani 
*  Life  of  the  Virgin.*  To  one  of  these  he  affixed  the  monogram 
of  Diirer,  and  the  prints  sold  as  originals.  Diircr  was  w 
enraged,  according  to  Vasari,  that  he  hastened  to  Venice  and 
procured  from  the  senate  an  order  restricting  the  future  use 
of  his  monogram  or  mark.  In  1 5 10  R.  removed  to  Rome. 
where  among  his  earliest  works  were  Raphael's  *Lucreiia' 
and  'Judgment  of  Paris.*  So  pleased  vwu  the  great  masier 
with  the  execution  of  these  that  he  permanently  secured  R  * 
services.  For  the  next  ten  years  R.  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  engraving  Raphael's  pictures,  aided  by  a  body  of  pup.Is 
among  the  best  of  whom  were  Marco  da  Ravenna  and  Apoaiuio 
Veneziano.  In  this  way  R,  founded  what  is  called  the  Roman 
school  of  engraving.  After  Raphaers  death  he  was  maiciy 
engaged  on  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano ;  and  as  the  engraver 
of  that  artist's  indecent  illustrations  of  Aretino's  sonnets  he  was 
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imprisoned  by  Clement  VII.  Released  on  the  intercesston  of 
Cardinal  de  M^ici,  he  acquired  the  favoar  of  the  Pope  by 
engniTing  Bandiell's  '  Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo  ; '  but  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527  reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  then  retired  to 
Bologna,  where  he  api>ears  to  have  resided  till  his  death,  the 
date  of  which  is  uncertain,  some  authorities  assigning  it  to  1539, 
others  to  1546.  One  of  the  earliest,  he  is  also  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  engraTeia.  His  treatment  of  Raphaeri  designs  h^  never 
been  equalled  for  precision  and  delicacy  of  touch,  subtlety,  and 
range  of  tint,  and  faithful  preservation  of  the  painter's  feeling. 
From  the  first  his  works,  of  which  there  are  over  600,  were  in 
great  request,  and  hence  the  plates  soon  got  worn,  and  onlv 
early  impressions  are  worthy  of  his  name.  At  Mr.  Johnson  s 
sale  in  London,  in  1860^  a  *  Judgment  of  Paris'  brought  ;f32a 
Fme  collections  of  R.  are  in  the  print-room  of  the  British 
Museum  and  in  the  Louvre. 

Sain  is  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  the  water-vapour 
ever  present  in  Uie  air  into  drops,  which  descend  by  their  own 
weight  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Even  when  there  is  not  a 
doad  in  the  sky  there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  mois- 
ture in  our  atmosphere,  and  this  moisture  is  a  most  important 
element  in  the  modifications  of  climate.    The  quantity  which 
the  air  can  retain  depends  upon  the  temperature — the  higher  the 
temperature  the  greater  the  quantity ;  and  when  the  maximum 
quantity  for  any  temperature  is  present,  the  air  is  said  to  be 
saturated.     Saturation  must  always  precede  precipitation.    The 
air,  however,  is  not  always  saturated.    As  a  rule,  the  moisture 
present  could  be  held  in  suspension  by  the  same  mass  of  air  at 
a  lower  temperature ;  and  the  temperature,  for  which  the  air 
would  be  saturated  in  the'given  circumstances,  is  called  the  dew- 
point.     The  determination  of  this  critical  temperature  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  Hygrometrv  (q.  v.)  gives  the  necessary 
datum  for  finding  the  absolute  humidity  of  the  air,  i/.,  the 
quantity  of  water-vapour  in  unit  mass  of  air.    The  ratio  of  the 
actual  quantity  present  to  the  maximum  (quantity  which  the  air 
at  its  present  temperature  could  hold  is  called  the  relative 
humidity,  or  simply  the  humidity.    It  is  the  humiditv  which 
indicates  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  the  air.    If  it  is  nearly  unity, 
the  air  is  nearly  saturated,  and  is  therefore  wet ;  and  the  smaller 
the  fraction  which  expresses  the  humidity,  the  drier  is  the  air. 
Any  cause  which  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  air  below  the 
dew-point  is  sufficient  to  cause  aeposition  of  moisture,  which 
appears  as  dew,  mist,  R.,  snow,  or  hail,  according  to  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  the  cooling  has  taken  place.    On  a  clear 
still  night  after  a  hot  summer  day,  the  conditions  are  most 
favourable  for  the  deposition  of  dew.    The  surface  of  the  earth 
radiates  rapidly  the  heat  which  it  had  absorbed  during  the  day, 
and  soon  cools  below  the  temperature  of  saturation  of  the  con- 
tiguous air,  which,  reduced  also  in  temperature,  is  no  longer.able 
to  retain  the  moisture  it  formerly  held,  but  deposits  it  as  dew  on 
the  cool  surface.     Here  there  is  generally  no  doud  formed,  since 
the  condensation  takes  place  not  in  the  body  of  the  air,  but  only 
along  the  thin  stratum  in  immediate  contact  with  the  colder  earths 
Sometimes,  however,  and  especially  if  the  air  is  nearly  saturated, 
a  broader  stratum  is  redu^  in  temperature,  and  there  results 
the  well-known  evening  haze,  which  gives  to  the  setting  sun  or 
rising  moon  a  characteristic  ruddiness.    This  haze  differs  only  in 
degree  from  the  thick  fogs  which  frequently  envelop  our  islands. 
A  slight  diminution  in  temperature  of  a  mass  of  nearly  saturated 
air  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  vapour  present  to  condense  into 
minnte  drops,  which  midce  up  what  we  understand  usually  by  a 
cloud.    Mist  or  fog  is  simply  a  cloud  formed  dose  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.    The  most  usual  causes  which  effect  this  condensa* 
tion  are  the  cooling  of  the  air  by  its  own  expansion,  the  inter- 
mingling of  two  masses  of  air  at  different  temperatures,  and  the 
impact  of  Uie  moisture-laden  air  against  a  cold  surface.    When 
a  stream  of  heated  air  ascends,  it  loses  heat  in  two  ways — hy 
radiation  and  by  expansion — and  thus  it  gradually  cools  until  it 
can  no  longer  hold  the  water-vapour  present  as  vapour.  Condensa- 
tioa  takes  place,  and  clouds  are  formed  in  the  high  strata  of  the  air 
-— <]oads  which  bv  their  own  weight  are  always  descending. 
Should  these  in  their  descent  pass  into  a  sufficiently  dry  mass 
of  air,   they  will  gradually  evaporate  again  and  disappear. 
They  are  not  R. -clouds.      R.-clouds  are  usually   the   result 
of    the   indraught    of    a    warm    saturated    current    of    air 
into  a    colder  region,  or  of   a  cold  current  into  a  warmer 
saturated  region.     If  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  is  not 
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sufficient  to  bring  it  below  the  saturation  point,  no  conden- 
sation can  take  place  and  no  rain  will  fall.  A  current 
of  air  which  flows  from  a  more  humid  to  a  less  humid 
region  must  necessarily  fed  wet^  even  though  it  be  unaccom« 
p£iied  by  predpitationjand  a  wind  from  a  less  humid  to  a  more 
humid  region  is  dry*  The  trade-winds  are  therefore  dry,  while 
the  heavy  rains  in  the  intermediate  region  of  calms  are  the  result 
of  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  ascending  masses  of  air  which  have 
been  saturated  with  moisture  through  the  action  of  the  sun*s 
tropical  heat.  Clouds  are  thus  formed,  and  these,  cooling  con- 
tinuallT  bv  radiation  from  their  upper  surface,  descend  gradually 
towaros  the  earth.  The  drops,  at  first  small,  grow  in  size,  the 
lar|^  ones  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller,  until  their 
weight,  ultimatdjr  overcoming  the  viscosity  of  the  air,  predpitates 
them  as  R.  During  evaporation  heat  is  absorbed,  wkile  during 
condensation  it  is  evolved.  Hence  a  cloud  when  forming  is  at  a 
considerably  high  temperature — a  fact  which  may  be  readily 
observed  as  a  sudden  mist  is  settling  down.  The  cause  of  R.,  then, 
is  a  more  or  less  sudden  alteration  in  temperature.  This  change 
is  generally  accompanied  by  wind,  and  hence  wind  and  R.  are 
usually,  and  in  some  regions  invariably,  the  accompaniments  of 
each  other.  Forests  have  a  great  influence  on  the  rainfall  of  a 
country.  They  seem  to  attract  the  R.,  and  thus  are  their  own 
preservers,  since  R.  in  turn  encourages  vegetation.  As  a  country 
IS  deared  of  its  wood,  its  dimate  becomes  drier,  a  phenomenon 
whidi  has  been  extremely  well  marked  in  Queensland  and  other 
parts  of  Australia.  The  relation  of  rainfidl  to  seasons  is  most 
marked  in  the  tropics.  Winter  is  the  dry  season,  summer  the  wet ; 
and  as  a  rule  the  air  is  more  humid  in  summer  than  in  winter  all 
over  the  globe.  Everywhere,  however,  even  in  the  tropics,  the 
configuration  of  the  land  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  rainfall. 
The  direction  in  which  to  look  tor  the  explanation  of  this  is  indi- 
cated by  the  consideration  that  the  grand  source  from  which  the 
atmosphere  draws  its  vapour  is  the  ocean.  If  the  prevalent  winds 
set  horn,  the  ocean  towards  the  land,  the  likdihood  is  that  that 
region  will  be  wetter  than  if  the  prevalent  winds  set  from  inland. 
The  moisture-laden  air,  again,  after  crossing  a  considerable  tract 
of  country,  gradually  loses  its  vapour,  especially  if  the  country 
be'  mountainous.  Mountams  and  mountain-ranges  powerfully 
influence  the  climate  of  the  contiguous  country,  robbing  the  air 
of  its  moisture  as  the  current  speeds  past.  Thus,  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon  of  India,  there  is  no  rain  on  the  E.  coast,  but 
there  is  a  copious  precipitation  on  the  W.  coast.  The  W.  of 
Europe,  exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  has  generally  a  wetter  climate 
than  the  E.  There  are  also  certain  parts  of  the  earth  where  R. 
never  fitdls.  The  best  known  of  these  are  the  Sahara  in  Africa, 
the  Desert  of  Gobi  in  Asia,  the  basins  of  the  Columbia  and 
Colorado  in  N.  America,  and  the  coast  of  Peru  in  S.  America. 
In  the  last  case,  the  Andes  acts  as  a  complete  barrier  to  the 
douds  which  are  borne  from  the  Atlantic,  and  which  pour  forth 
their  stores  of  water  upon  the  eastern  slopes,  feeding  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon.  The  greatest  ramfall  on  the 
globe  occurs  at  the  Khasi  Hills  (q.  v.)  m  Assam,  where  600 
inches  fall  in  a  year. 

Bain-Bird' (^tfrvM/rts  vetuia),  a  species  of  Scamoritd  birds 
allied  to  the  cuckoos,  inhabiting  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies. 
It  is  also  known  b^  the  name  'Tom  Fool,'  on  account  of  the 
carelessness  and  prymg  curiosity  with  which  it  will  approach  any 
new  or  unusual  object.  The  wings  are  weak.  Its  colour  is  a 
brownish  grey  above  and  a  yellowish  brown  below,  the 
tail  being  varied  with  white  and  black.  This  bird 
belongs  to  a  small  group  of  the  Cuculida,  named  the  '  Ground 
Cuckoos.' 

Bainlxyw,  the  well-known  luminous  arch  which  is  frequently 
seen  stretdiing  across  the  heavens  after  or  during  a  shower  of 
rain.  The  circumstances  under  which  such  a  phenomenon  may 
occur,  however,  are  very  various ;  but  in  all  certain  conditions  are 
necessary.  The  observer  must  be  situated  between  the  sun  and 
a  doud  from  which  the  sun's  rays  are  reflected.  These  rays  are 
not  reflected  directly  as  from  a  polished  surface,  but  are  thrown 
back  after  refiraction  and  reflection  through  and  in  the  minute 
spheres  of  water  which  make  up  the  doud.  Not  all  these  drops 
can  so  act,  but  only  such  as  fulfil  the  necessary  optical  conditions 
for  a  ray  incident  at  the  external  surface  to  suffer  internal  reflec- 
tion, and  be  transmitted  after  a  second  refraction  to  the  ob* 
server's  eye.  All  such  drops  must  lie  upon  a  cirde  symmetri- 
cally placed  with  reference  to  the  right  line  joining  the  observer 
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and  sun.  If  white  light  were  homogeneous,  the  bow  would  be 
simply  a  thin  bright  line.  But  since  white  light  is  heterogeneous, 
and  each  constituent  has  a  definite  wave-length  with  correspond- 
ing refractive  properties  and  a  corresponding  tint,  the  complete 
solar  R.  is  composed  of  numerous  concentric  lines  of  various 
colours  blending  insensibly  into  each  other  from  red  through  the 
intermediate  tints  to  green,  and  so  on  to  violet,  A  R.,  indeed, con- 
sists of  a  series  of  spectra  (see  Spectrum  Analysis),  arranged 
side  by  side  so  as  to  form  a  circular  band  2°  broad.  The  size  and 
height  of  this  arc  depend  upon  the  pvosition  of  the  sun.  The 
lower  the  sun  the  higher  the  R.  The  radius  of  the  circle  of  which 
the  bow  forms  a  part  is  about  41'.  The  violet  is  innermost,  the 
red  outermost,  and  within  the  violet  supernumerary  arcs  are 
sometimes  seen.  These  are  caused  by  interference.  Frequently 
a  secondary  R.  is  observed,  having  a  radius  of  about  52"  and  a 
breadth  of  3*  30',  In  it  the  red  is  on  the  inside.  It  is  produced 
by  the  final  emergence  of  the  ray  from  the  drop  after  two 
internal  reflections.  The  increased  loss  of  light  makes  the 
secondary  R.  always  much  less  brilliant  than  the  primary. 
Rainbows  of  the  third  order  have  been  seen,  but  they  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  most  usual  circumstances,  other  than  the 
ordinary  rain-shower,  under  which  rainbows  appear,  are  in 
cascades  and  fountains,  in  the  foam  of  the  sea,  or  even  by  the 
action  of  the  dewdrops.  Such  phenomena  as  lunar  rainbows 
are  also  known.  Here  the  source  of  light  is  the  moon,  and  con- 
sequently the  tints  are  not  so  brilliant  as  in  the  solar  R.  A 
secondary  lunar  R.  is  an  extremely  rare  phenomenon. 

Rain-Gauge  is  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  rainfall  at 
any  locality.  The  simplest  and  most  trustworthy  form  consists 
of  a  vessel  or  receiver  which  communicates  with  the  air  above 
by  means  of  a  funnel  The  quantity  of  rain  collected  is  then 
measured  either  by  being  poured  into  a  graduated  vessel, 
or  by  having  a  graduated  scale  in  the  receiver  itself.  Much 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  setting  of  the  R.-G.  in  a  suitable 
place. 


Lake,  on  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  Minne- 
sota, lies  160  miles  W.  of  Lake  Superior,  at  an  elevation  of 
1035  feet,  and  is  35  miles  long  by  5  of  average  breadth.  It  is 
fed  by  the  river  Nameken  and  other  streams,  and  drains,  by 
the  Rainy  Lake  River  100  miles  long,  into  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods. 

Haipur,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
Central  Provinces,  British  India,  180  miles  E.  of  Nagpur.  Pop. 
(1872)  19,116.  It  is  an  old  town,  with  a  massive  fort  and  many 
tanks,  gardens,  and  temples.  It  has  now  a  large  trade.  In 
1875-76  the  exports,  chiefly  oil-seeds  and  lac,  were  valued  at 
;C89,ooo ;  the  imports,  piece-goods,  rice,  metal- ware,  &c.,  at 
;^io6,ooo.  The  main  street  is  2  miles  long,  well  laid  out,  and 
the  houses  are  ornamented  with  wood  carving. — The  district  of 
R.  is  almost  coextensive  with  the  plateau  of  Chutteesgurh. 
Area,  11,885  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  1,093,405.  The  tableland 
is  very  fertile,  but  the  surplus  produce  is,  as  yet,  remote  from  a 
market.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  railway  from  Nagpur, 
or  to  open  a  new  line  from  Calcutta.  The  crops  are  rice,  wheat, 
gram,  kodo,  and  cotton. 

Baised  Sea-Beaches.    See  Beaches,  Raised. 

Kai'sizui  (Fr.  raisin,  'grape;'  Prov.  razim^  Span.  racimOy 
Ital.  racemOy  from  Lat,  racgmus)  are  the  dried  ripe  grapes  of 
certain  varieties  of  the  vine.  These  varieties  are  principally 
the  Muscatel,  Valentia,  and  Sultana  grapes,  cultivated  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Greek 
Archipelago.  Currants  are  a  small  variety  of  R.  made  from  the 
currant  or  Corinthian  grape  grown  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  Sultana  R.,  cultivated  in  Turkey,  are  free  from  seeds  or 
'stones,*  and  consequently  more  valuable  than  the  other  kinds. 
To  prepare  R.  the  grapes  are  allowed  to  be  dead  ripe,  after 
which  they  are  plucked,  scalded  in  a  caustic  saline  ley,  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  for  about  a  fortnight.  R.  are 
nutritious,  coolings,  and  somewhat  laxative,  but  a  little  indi- 
gestible. In  addition  to  their  extensive  use  as  a  dessert  fruit 
and  in  puddings,  &c.,  they  are  extensively  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  British  wines.  The  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  year  1876  amounted  to  583,860  cwts.,  the  duty  on 
which  was  ;f  204,35 1.  These  imports  came  from  Spain,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Italy,  Greece,  and  other  countries. 


Kaj'all  {rdj'd),  the  Hindu  term  for  king  or  prince,  which  pre- 
serves the  original  Sanskrit  form  corresponding  to  Lat  rex  and 
French  roi.  It  is  assumed  by  all  sorts  of  petty  chiefs,  and  is  fre- 
quently conferred  by  the  British  Government,  as  an  honorific  title, 
upon  meritorious  individuals.  In  early  times  there  was  no  higher 
rank ;  but  now  Oriental  vanity  is  pleased  with  the  invention  of 
Maharajah  (*  great  prince')  and  Adhi  Rajah  (*  first  prince').  The 
former  of  these  is  borne  by  most  of  the  great  Hindu  feudatory 
chiefs,  and  is  also  conferred  on  British  subjects.  The  chief  of 
Oodeypoor  (q.  v.),  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Rajputs,  bears 
the  title  of  Rana,  probably  a  corruption  of  R.  Other  common 
corruptions  of  the  word  are  Roy  (Rai),  which  was  applied  by  the 
Mohammedans  to  Hindu  civil  officers  of  rank,  and  Row  (Rao), 
which  was  originally  a  Mahratta  title.  Both  these  two  have 
now  become  common  personal  names.  The  feminine  of  R.  is 
Ranee ;  c/,  Lat.  rex,  rcgina ;  Ger.  kimig,  konigin, 

Rajahmundry  (Rdjd'mahmdravaram)^  the  chief  town  of 
the  Godavery  district,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  British  India, 
just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  delta  of  the  Godavery  river,  30 
miles  from  the  sea  and  65  N.E.  of  Masulipatam.  Pop.  (1S71) 
19,738.  The  southern  suburb  is  well  laid  out.  The  Government 
offices  to  the  N.  occupy  the  site  of  an  old  fort.  Near  the  river 
are  an  ancient  Hindu  pagoda  and  a  Mohammedan  mosque 
bearing  date  1324  A.D.  There  is  a  church,  a  provincial  school 
teaching  up  to  the  university  standard,  and  a  Protestant  mission 
with  400  converts.  A  permanent  museum  was  built  in  the 
centre  of  a  public  garden  in  1865.  In  the  12th  c  R.  was  the 
capital  of  an  independent  Rajput  dynasty,  and  it  used  to  give  its 
name  to  the  British  district.  See  The  Godavery  District  by  H. 
Morris  (Lond.  1878). 

Rajmehal  ('royal  estate*),  a  ruined  town  in  the  district  of 
the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs,  Bengal,  British  India,  situated  on  high 
land  a  short  distance  from  the  right  or  S.  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
137  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Calcutta.  It  was  chosen  by  the 
Moguls  in  1592  as  the  seat  of  government  in  Bengal,  and  re- 
mained a  place  of  great  importance  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  Ganges  deserted  its  former  course. 
The  river  now  flows  4  miles  away,  and  the  palaces,  mosques, 
and  tombs  of  the  Mohammedans  have  relapsed  into  jungle.  •  In 
trade,  also,  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  by  Saheb- 
gunge.  In  1876-77,  however,  piece-goods  to  the  value  of 
;f  184,000  were  received  at  the  railway  station  for  distribution  in 
the  country  round, 

Bajpeepla,  the  first  native  state  in  the  Rewa  Kanta  Agency, 
India,  in  political  connection  with  the  government  of  Bombay. 
Area,  1514  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  120,036;  revenue,  ;f8o,ooo, 
of  which  ;^6500  is  paid  as  tribute  to  the  Gaekwar,  under  British 
guarantee.  Hills  cover  three-fourths  of  the  area,  producing  teak 
and  other  timber.  The  lands  to  the  N.  along  the  Nerbudda  river 
yield  abundant  crops  of  cotton,  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  and  sugar- 
cane. The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  more  than  half  the  inhabi- 
tants belong  to  the  wild  tribe  of  Bheels.  Nandod,  the  capital, 
has  a  pop.  (1872)  of  9768.  The  ruling  family  are  Rajputs,  and 
date  back  for  400  years. 

R&jptit  (*the  son  of  a  Raja,'  or  prince),  the  general  desig- 
nation of  the  races  in  the  N,  and  W.  of  India,  who  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  ancient  d3masties  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
forming  the  two  great  tribes  of  Suryavansi  (Solar)  and  Chan- 
dravansi  (Lunar),  from  whom  the  36  royal  clans  are  supposed  to 
originate.  There  are,  in  addition,  an  innumerable  number  of 
minor  clans  of  inferior  rank.  The  Rajputs  are  generally  re- 
garded as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  Kshattriya  or 
warrior  caste  of  the  primitive  Hindu  system;  and  as  a  rule  ihey 
disdain  employments  which  are  not  of  a  semi-mihtary  character. 
Many  of  them  are  landholders  ;  and  the  poorer  memljcrs  are 
largely  employed  throughout  the  Peninsula  as  sepoys,  policemen, 
door-porters,  and  private  guards.  The  home  of  the  race  is  the 
central  tract  of  Rajputana,  where  their  chiefs  still  exercise 
sovereignty  ;  but  they  are  also  numerous  N.  in  the  Punjaub,  ^^- 
in  Gujerat,  and  E.  as  far  as  Behar.  The  petty  hill  chieftain?  in 
all  parts  of  India,  even  when  evidently  of  aboriginal  descent, 
claim  to  belong  to  this  caste.  According  to  the  general  ceniuj 
of  1868-72,  the  total  number  of  Kshattriyas  and  RajpuL^  iQ 
British  India  amounts  to  more  than  five  and  a  half  millions 
most  numerous  in  Behar,  the  N.W.  Provinces,  Oude,  and  the 
Punjaub.  In  addition,  about  700,000  more  of  this  caslc  in  the 
Punjaub  are  now  Mohammedans  in  religion. 
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BioptLttoH  ('  the  land  of  the  Rajputs,'  or  '  king's  children '), 
an  extensive  tract  in  W.  India,  containing  an  aggregate  of  eight- 
een native  states,  subdivided  under  seven  political  agencies,  but 
all  subordinate  to  the  Governor-General's  Agent  for  R.,  whose 
official  headquarters  are  at  Mount  Abu.  Total  area,  about 
128,126  sq.  miles ;  pop.  estimated  at  9,000,000,  of  whom  the 
great  majority  belong  to  wild  tribes,  such  as  Bheels  and  Mhairs. 
This  tract  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Punjaub,  £.  by  the  Native  States 
of  Central  India,  S.  by  the  Native  States  of  Bombay,  and  W.  by 
the  BombAy  province  of  Scinde.  There  are  no  natural  bound- 
aries, but  in  the  centre  are  the  original  strongholds  of  the  ancient 
IL  dynasties,  and  the  limits  are  those  imposed  by  successive 
conqueron  of  Mogul  or  Mahratta  origin.  Towards  the  £.  lies 
the  Thur,  the  great  sandy  desert  of  India ;  and  the  soil  is  nowhere 
fertile,  being  much  broken  by  rocky  ridges.  After  the  Afghan 
Emperor,  Snere  Shah,  had  defeated  the  Rajput  princes  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  tnat  ne  had  hazarded 
the  empire  of  India  for  a  handful  oijowar^  a  coarse  millet  which 
is  the  staple  crop  in  this  barren  country.  The  rivers  are  insig- 
nificant, and  there  are  no  irrigation  works  proper,  except  the 
enormous  tanks,  or  rather  artificial  lakes,  constructed  by  tormer 
sovereigns.  The  Aravulli  Mountains,  running  from  N.R  to 
S.W.,  form  a  sort  of  watershed,  dividing  the  country  into  two 
portions ;  the  highest  peak  of  Mount  Abu  is  5800  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  N.E.  is  the  salt  lake  of  Sambhur,  now  leased  to 
the  British  Government.  The  most  valuable  commercial  pro- 
ducts are  opium  (to  which  the  Rajputs  are  themselves  immoder- 
ately addicted)  and  building  stone  of  various  excellent  kinds , 
there  are  idso  found  copper,  cobedt,  &c.  During  the  year  1874- 
75  the  imports  from  the  Punjaub  only  into  R.  were  valued  at 
j{,  1,146,000,  chiefly  piece-goods  and  sugar, in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, metals,  rice  and  other  grains,  and  raw  cotton ;  the  exports 
from  R.  into  the  Punjaub  were  valaed  at  ;£'524,ooo,  chiefly  salt, 

fiece-goods,  wheat  and  inferior  grains,  fruits,  and  raw  cotton, 
n  1876-77  piece-goods  were  imported  from  Calcutta  to  the  value 
of  j£^i2i,ooa  Since  the  opening  of  the  R.  State  Railway,  running 
from  DeUii  to  the  Sambhur  Salt  Lake  near  Jeypore  city,  the  main 
trade  route  is  towards  the  N.  A  branch  has  since  been  opened 
to  Agra,  and  the  main  line  has  been  continued  to  Ajmere.  By 
the  end  of  1875,  the  total  number  of  miles  open  was  344  ;  the 
capital  expended,  £2,1  $$,216;  and  the  net  earnings  of  the 
year,  ;^63,482.  It  is  now  contemplated  to  make  two  branches 
S.,  joining  directly  with  the  Bombay  system  at  Ahmedabad 
and  Indore;  total  length,  433  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
^^2,664,000,  or  a  little  more  than  £6000  per  mile.  These  are  all 
zuiTTOw-gauge  lines,  but  they  will  revolutionise  the  present  com- 
mercial apathy  of  R.  The  British  force  stationed  in  R.  consists 
of  42  Europeans  and  4391  native  soldiers. 

Of  the  eighteen  states  into  which  R.  is  divided,  three  are  Jat, 
and  one,  Tonk,  is  Mohammedan,  while  the  rest  are  all  governed 
by  Rajput  princes  of  ancient  lineage.  The  acknowledged  chief  is 
the  Rana  of  Oodeypur  (q.v.)  or  Mewar,  who  traces  his  descent  back 
for  eighteen  centuries.  Other  important  states  are  Jeypore, 
Jodhpore,  Kotah,  Bikanir,  Ulwar,  and  Jeysulmir,  which  are 
described  under  their  several  headings.  The  administration 
m  all  cases  is  of  a  feudal  character,  the  barons  claiming  the 
same  descent  as  their  prince,  and  consequently  a  semi-mde- 
pendence.  This  strongly-developed  feudal  spirit  has  proved 
t>oth  the  strength  and  weakness  ot  R.  It  enabled  the  princes  to 
offer  an  heroic  resistance,  such  as  the  annals  of  the  world  will 
hardly  parallel,  to  the  Mohammedan  invaders ;  but  subsequently 
it  divided  the  great  states  into  little  fragments,  renderixig  them 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Mahrattas  of  the  last  century ;  and  it  fonns 
now  the  main  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  order.  British 
connection  with  R.  dates  from  1803,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  in  puisuance  of  his  policy  of  universal  British 
supremacy  for  the  sake  of  India,  enforced  treaties  on  some  of 
the  states,  bv  which  they  were  protected  from  marauders  in  con- 
sideration of  paying  tribute.  This  policy  was  extended  by  Lord 
Hastings  in  1817. 

The  great  blot  on  the  Rajput  character,  besides  opium  intoxi* 
cation  and  laziness,  is  female  infanticide.  In  1818  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  among  the  offspring  of  8000  married  Jhareja  Rajputs 
not  more  than  60  females  were  living.  The  cause  of  this  crime 
is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  that  exists  for  marrying  into 
another  clan,  and  for  spending  enormous  sums  on  the  wedding. 
*  The  parents  hope  that  the  female  children  bom  to  them  may 
die ;  and  very  moderate  ill-treatment  is  sufficient  to  secure  their 


wish. '  Continuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  British  officials 
to  check  this  barbarous  usage,  and  no  doubt  with  some  success. 
No  trustworthy  statistics  are  available  for  R. ;  but  the  condition 
of  things  may  oe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  general  census 
of  i86S>72  shows  that  throughout  British  India  tne  percentage 
of  females  to  the  total  population,  which  in  some  places  falls  as 
low  as  42  (in  England  the  average  is  52),  varies  directly  with 
the  presence  of  a  Rajput  element  Even  so  late  as  1872,  in  one 
village  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  only  8  girls  were  found  to  80  boys. 
A  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  in  1870  to  enforce 
appropriate  regulations  in  such  cases.  Tod's  Annals  of  Rajas- 
tkan,  Malcolnrs  Memoir  of  Central  India  (2  vols.  Lond.  1823), 
Annual  Bluebooks  on  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India 
(Lond.),  Annual  Reports  of  the  Governor-General  s  Agent  for  R. 
(Printed  at  the  Foreign  Office  Press,  Calcutta),  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1876,  and  Rousselet,  India  and 
its  Native  lances  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1877). 


\,  a  well-known  horticultural  and  agricultural  implement, 
which  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a  shaft  or  handle,  to  which 
a  cross-bar  is  attached,  studded  at  regular  intervals  with  wooden 
or  iron  teeth  of  uniform  length.  The  garden  R.  is  a  small  imple- 
ment with  short  teeth,  us^  for  smoothing  tilled  grounds  and 
walks,  collecting  weeds,  and  like  purposes.  The  neld  R.  is  of 
two  kinds — the  hand  R.,  such  as  is  used  in  haymaking,  and  the 
harvest  R.  The  latter  is  frequently  a  heavy  implement,  dragged 
by  a  horse,  with  its  teeth  or  tines  so  detachea  from  each  other 
that  they  follow  irregularities  and  depressions  of  the  ground. 

Itaking  Monldinp*,  in  architecture,  a  moulding  which  is 
neither  vertical  nor  horizontal,  but  runs  at  an  angle. 

Sakoozyxnarsoh,  a  heroic  composition,  the  Marseillaise  of 
the  Magyars.  Its  origin  b  unknown,  but  it  was  popular  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  c,  and  owes  its  name  probably  to  Franz 
Rakoczy  II.  of  Transylvania.  During  the  Hungarian  struggle 
for  independence,  its  performance  was  on  several  occasions  sup- 
pressed by  the  Aastrian  Government.  It  fired  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  in  1848,  and  its  music  was  set  to 
patriotic  poems. 


♦ 


the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  U.S.,  on  the  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  and  North  Carolina  and  Chatham  railroads.  It  has 
a  fine  granite  Capitol,  a  State  penitentiary,  institutions  for  the 
insane,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  8  churches,  2  dailv  and  8  weekly 
newspapers,  and  3  banks.  It  has  two  foundries  and  a  manu^Ktory 
of  steam-engines,  and  is  an  extensive  cotton  mart,  handling  about 
40,000  bales  annually.  From  the  fineness  of  its  native  oaks,  it 
is  known  as  the  *  City  of  Oaks.*    Pop.  (1870)  779a 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  bom  in  1552  at  the  manor-house  of 
Hayes,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Devon,  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
in  1566,  and  three  years  later  quitted  it  without  a  degree,  to 
serve  his  'prenticeship  in  arms  among  the  Huguenots.  He 
shared  in  the  retreat  of  Moncontour,  and  after  staying  six  years 
in  France  and  seeine  a  few  months'  service  in  the  Netherlands, 
sailed  in  1578  with  nis  half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in 
search  of  the  '  Unknown  Goal.'  A  smart  brush  with  the  Spaniards 
drove  them  back,  and  in  1580  R.  led  100  men  to  assist  in  putting 
down  the  revolt  in  the  'common- weal  or  rather  common- woe '  of 
Ireland.  He  was  one  of  the  slayers  of  600  surrendered  Spaniards 
at  the  Smerwick  fort,  received  12,000  acres  of  the  confiscated  Des- 
mond estates ;  then,  having  quarrelled  with  the  deputy.  Lord 
Grey,  returned  to  England  in  the  winter  of  1581.  He  entered 
on  court  life  under  Leicester*s  patronage^  '  got  the  Queen's  ear  at 
a  trice,  being  taken  by  her  for  a  kind  of  oracle,'  and,  charged 
with  a  special  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Oranf[e,  attended  Anjou 
on  his  entry  into  Antwerp  (1582).  Receivmg  in  1584  a  grant 
of  any  lands  not  actually  held  by  Christian  princes,  he  sent 
three  several  expeditions  to  explore  and  colonise  the  coast 
to  the  N.  of  Florida,  and  on  the  region  there  discovered  the 
Virgin  Queen  bestowed  the  name  Virginia,  whilst  knighting 
R.  (1585).  After  spending  some  ;^40,ooo  upon  his  oolonv,  R. 
abandoned  it  in  1590,  though  not  till  he  had  introduced  two 
of  its  products  into  Europe,  potatoes  and  'an  herbe  called 
by  the  natives  yppowac,  by  the  Spaniards  tobacco,*  Meanwhile 
he  sat  in  Parliament  from  1585,  received  the  post  of  Warden 
of  the  Stannaries,  and  in  1587  was  appointed  Captain  of 
the  Queen's  Guard.  At  the  coming  of  the  Armada  (1588)  he 
was  employed  on  the  coast  defences,  10  could  not  join  the  fleet 
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till  July  23,  nor  can  we  more  than  guess  how  valiantly  he  quitted 
himself  in  the  busy  week  that  followed.  Then  Leicester  died, 
and  R.,  jealous  of  Essex,  withdrew  to  Ireland,  there  met  with 
'  Colin  Clout,'  and  brou^t  him  back  with  him  to  '  Gloriana.' 
Next  for  seducing  Bessy  Throgmorton,  a  maid  of  honour,  Eliza- 
beth committed  R.  to  the  Tower  (1592) ;  whilst  he  lay  there,  a 
ship  of  his  captured  a  splendid  Spanish  prize,  and  on  release  he 
married  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.  He  must,  however,  retire  to 
his  seat  at  Sherborne,  to  dream  of  El  Dorado,  that  wondrous 
land  beyond  the  Orinoco  which  he  should  never  find.  But  if 
his  search  for  it  in  1595  proved  vain,  he  showed  at  least  the  way 
to  win  the  natives'  love,  penetrated  Guiana  as  far  as  the  Falls  of 
Caroli,  and  sacked  San  Jos^,  a  town  of  Trinidad.  At  the  taking 
of  Cadiz  (1596)  R.  headed  the  English  fleet,  and  his  was  all  the 
glory  of  that  grand  success ;  his  also  were  the  laurels  of  the 
'Island  Voyage'  in  1597,  when,  without  waiting  for  Essex  to 
arrive,  he  carried  Fayal  in  the  Azores  by  storm,  widening 
thereby  the  jealousy  that  onlv  ended  with  his  rival's  death 
(x6oi).  In  1600  R.  was  made  Governor  of  Jersey;  in  1603 
there  arose  a  king 'which  knew  him  not,  nay,  hated  him  for 
Essex*  sake.  And  within  half  a  year  he,  Spain's  great  enemy, 
was  sentenced  to  death  at  Winchester  for  conspiracy  with  Spain. 
As  Kingsley  well  observes,  '  but  one  thing  comes  brightly  out 
of  the  infinite  confusion  and  mystery  of  this  dark  Cobham  Plot, 
and  that  is  R.'s  innocence.'  James  durst  not,  however,  kill 
him  yet ;  a  self-inflicted  wound  soon  healed,  and  so  for  thirteen 
years  the  Tower  became  his  cage,  where  he  composed  the  great 
unfinished  History  of  the  World  (16x4),  brewed  cordials  in  a  hen- 
house, and  gave  sage  counsels  to  Prince  Henry.  At  length  in 
16x6  he  was  let  go,  unpardoned  and  non  ens  in  law,  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year  sailed  for  the  last  time  Westward 
Ho  I  with  a  '  scum  of  men,'  a  commission  thwarting  him  at  every 
turn,  and  the  Spaniards  forewarned  of  his  design.  He  sailed  in 
quest  of  a  Guiana  gold-mine,  whether  real,  or  fancied,  or  trumped 
up  as  a  pretext  for  release,  is  still  unknown.  Sickness  and  storm 
assailed  the  expedition  from  the  first;  R.  himself  lay  fever- 
stricken  ;  the  storming  of  San  Thom^  cost  his  firstborn's  life ; 
and  Keymis,  oldest  and  trustiest  of  his  captains,  was  goaded  to 
suicide  by  the  father's  taunts.  But  loyal  to  his  word,  though 
with  '  broken  brains,'  R.  returned  to  Plymouth,  there  to  be  met 
by  his  kinsman  Sir  '  Judas '  Stukeley,  who,  after  tempting  him 
to  an  abortive  flight  to  France,  that  so  his  enemies  might  have 
a  surer  handle,  arrested  and  lodged  him  in  the  Tower.  On 
29th  October  x6x8  R.  died  bravely  and  cheerfully  on  Whitehall 
scaffold,  a  base  king's  sacrifice  to  Spanish  pride,  nominally 
under  the  sentence  of  fifteen  years  before.  There  died  with  him 
the  Elizabethan  hero  age,  though  he  was  not  the  greatest  of  its 
heroes.  *  Water '  had  been  his  nickname  with  the  Queen ;  '  un- 
stable as  water '  ran  maybe  in  her  mind.  For  R.  had  all  the 
making  of  a  great  soldier,  statesman,  or  navigator,  but  hardly  of 
the  three  combined.  Yet  to  combine  them  was  always  his  am- 
bition ;  what  wonder  if  it  o*erlept  itself  and  fell  ?  His  possible 
achievements  may  be  inferred  from  what  he  really  did.  His 
History  of  the  Worlds  *  writ  by  the  captive  eagle  with  his  own 
wing*s  quill,'  belongs  in  style  as  well  as  date  to  the  age  of  pure 
English  undefiled;  Cromwell  commended  it  to  his  son,  and 
Hampden  was  at  the  cost  of  transcribing  3000  of  its  sheets.  His 
TrutA  of  the  Fight  about  the  Isles  of  the  Azores  (1591)  is  known 
to  many  now  through  Tenn3rson's  Revenge  ^lZ^%) ;  how  closely  the 
poet  has  followed  the  historian  comparison  will  show.  And  of  his 
poems,  the  Lie  at  least  discovers  no  mean  member  of  the  Mermaid 
Club.  In  Parliament,  in  an  age  of  petty  restrictions,  he  advo- 
cated freedom  of  tillage,  freedom  of  church-going,  and  repeal  of 
monopolies ;  his  valour  in  the  field  and  on  the  sea  '  tossea  him,' 
as  even  Naunton  owns,  '  from  nothing  up  to  greatness.'  But  it 
is  chiefly  as  the  planter  of  England's  earliest  colony,  as  the  first 
to  recognise  that  Spain  must  be  foiled  with  her  own  weapons, 
that  this  Ulysses  of  over-many  wiles  deserves  our  praise,  and,  as 
the  victim  of  the  author  of  the  Counterblast^  our  pity.  R.'s 
Complete  Works  were  published  at  Oxford  (8  vols.  1829);  his 
Discovery  of  Guiana  has  been  separately  edited  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  (1848).  The  best  Lives  of  him 
are  by  Tytler  (1853),  Edwardes  (1868),  and  Mrs.  Creighton 
(1877).  ^ee  also  vol.  i.  of  Kingsley's  Miscellanies  (1859),  and 
S.  R.  Gardiner's  History  of  England^  1603-16  (1863). 

KAlea,  sometimes  called  Roncht  or  Rattles,  are  thoracic 
sounds  of  a  morbid  type  evolved  during  the  acts  of  respiration. 
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Rlinift,  a  favourite  hero  of  Hindu  mythology,  identified  with 
three  incarnations  of  Vishnu  as  Parasuram,  Kamchandra,  and 
Balarama.  His  adventures  and  those  of  his  wife  Sita  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Ramayana  and  the  Vishnu  Purana\  his  most 
popular  exploit  is  the  conquest  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  demon  giant  Ravana. 

Bam'adan,  or  RftTnawin,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan year,  which  previously  to  the  time  of  Mohammed  was  dedicated 
by  the  Arabs  to  excessive  drinking,  was  by  Mohammed  set  apart 
for  fasting,  because  in  it '  the  Koran  was  sent  down  from  heaven.' 
The  fast  is  extremely  strict  during  the  day,  so  that  Mohamme- 
dans must  abstain  entirely  from  eating,  drmking,  and  intercourse 
with  women.  But  during  the  ni^ht  they  may  refiiesh  themselves 
jvith  eating  and  drinking,  and  enjoy  the  company  of  their  wives. 
From  the  £ast  of  R.  none  are  excused  except  travellers  and 
those  whose  health  would  suffer  by  observing  it ;  and  this  ex- 
emption has  to  be  compensated  by  fasting  an  equal  number  of 
days  as  soon  as  the  impediment  is  removed. 

Adzniliuja>  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  Vishnuvite  Hindus  who 
are  numerous  at  the  present  day  in  S.  India.  He  was  bom 
near  Madras  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  and  is  known  to  hare 
lived  at  the  holy  places  of  Conjeveram  and  Srirangam.  His 
teaching  was  founded  upon  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  over  the 
other  members  of  the  Hindu  Trimty,  as  the  cause  and  creator 
of  all  things.  In  N.  India  the  similar  sect  takes  its  name  from 
Ramanan£i,  said  to  have  flourished  at  Benares  in  the  14th  c 
To  Kabir,  a  pupil  of  Ramananda,  mav  be  traced  the  monotheism 
of  the  Sikhs.     See  Monier  Williams  Hinduism  (1877). 

Sdmdyana  ('  the  goings  of  Rama  \  one  of  the  two  great 
epic  poems  of  Sanskrit  literature,  relating  the  adventures  of 
Rama,  one  of  the  incarnations  of  the  god  Vishnu.  It  is  affirmed 
to  be  undoubtedly  the  work  of  one  hand,  traditionally  that  of 
Valmiki ;  and  it  thus  preserves  a  ^neral  unity,  which  renders  it 
superior  as  a  work  of  art  to  the  nval  epic  of  the  Mahabharata, 
On  critical  investigation,  the  text  which  is  preserved  reveals  two 
distinct  recensions.  It  contains  24,ocx)  verses,  arranged  in  seven 
books.     The  date  of  its  composition  is  assigned  to  ue  3d  c  B.C 

Rambouillet,  Oatherine,  ICarquiBo  de,  the  founder  of 
the  famous  literary  society  which  took  her  name,  and  met 
in  the  Hdtel  de  R.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Palais-Royal. 
Bom  at  Rome  in  1588,  the  daughter  of  the  Marchese  di  Pisani 
was  married  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  Charles  d'Angennes,  who 
on  the  death  of  his  father  became  Marquis  de  R.  in  161 1. 
Beautiful  and  accomplished,  she  turned  with  disgust  from  the 
licentious  court  of  Henri  IV.,  and  devoted  her  leisure  to  classi- 
cal studies,  gradually  gathering  around  her  an  illustrious  circle, 
which  was  greatlv  extended  on  the  death  of  the  king.  The 
H6tel  de  R.  she  luxuriantly  refitted  in  a  style  opposed  to  the 
fashion,  but  in  such  pure  taste  that  Marie  de  Medici  ordered  the 
architect  of  the  Luxembour|^  to  follow  its  designs.  When  only 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  Madame  de  R.  was  attacked  by  a  pecu- 
liar malady  of  which  Uie  physicians  could  neither  determine  the 
nature  nor  relieve  the  suffering.  Not  too  ill,  however,  to  receive 
company,  she  generally  reclined  on  a  bed  placed  in  an  elegant 
alcove  of  the  great  chambre  bleue.  Here  she  could  be  screened 
off,  admitting  only  her  more  intimate  friends  to  the  space  around 
the  bed  known  as  the  ruelle.  The  levSes  of  the  Marquise 
attracted  the  choicest  wits  of  Paris  and  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and  the  H6tel  de  R.  for  abont 
fifty  years  remained  the  fashionable  rendezvous  of  all  that  was 
worthy  and  brilliant  in  the  society  of  France.  The  list  of  visitors 
includes  Malherbe,  Racan,  Comeille,  Scarron,  Saint-Evremond, 
Larochefoucauld,  Richelieu,  and  Boileau ;  while  a  charming 
coterie,  famed  equallv  for  beauty  and  culture,  was  formed  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuderr,  Madame  de  S^vign^,  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Vergne,  Madame  Lafayette,  the  Marquise  de  Sabl^  uid  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville.  The  fame  of  the  H6tel  de  R.  led  to 
the  formation  of  many  minor  societies,  and  for  a  time  bas-hlemsm 
was  the  rage.  Literary  ladies  were  alcovists^  and  the  dabs 
became  mere  corollaries  of  the  tuelles.  Even  Madame  de  R.'i 
infirmities  were  imitated,  and  fashionable  belles  gave  audience 
in  coquettish  d^habille.  Against  these  follies  and  pedantries 
Moli^r«  aimed  his  Prkieuses  Ridicules,  The  H6tel  de  R. 
declined  greatly  on  the  ascendancy  of  Louis  Quatoxze,  and  the 
Marquise  died  at  Paris,  2d  December  1665.  The  precursor  of 
the  Academy,  the  Hotel  de  R.  diffused  a  taste  for  literature,  and 
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aided  the  development  of  the  language,  while  it  raised  the  moral 
tone  of  society  and  imparted  new  life  to  the  art  of  conversation. 
See  %oxcaJajt^DkHonnairedesPrkieuse5(\(if>i ),  Roederer,  Mhnoires 
pmr  servir  h  VHistoire  de  la  Sociiti  polie  en  France  pendant  le 
XVJIe  SikU  (1835).  Livet,  PrAieux  et  Prkimses  (1859). 

BAineau,  Jean  Philippe^  the  most  celebrated  French 
musician  of  the  i8th  c,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  September  25, 1683. 
After  a  professional  visit  to  Milan  in  1701,  he  spent  several  years 
in  wandering  about  the  south  of  France  as  first  violinist  to  a 
theatrical  company,  and  giving  performances  on  the  organ.  In 
1 717  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  organist  in  succession  in  several 
churches.  He  published  a  Traiti  d^HarmpnU  in  1722  (there 
is  an  undated  English  translation  by  Griffith  Jones),  and  his 
Nouveau  Systhne  de  Musique  Theorique  in  1726.  He  wrote 
many  pieces  for  the  church  and  the  theatre,  and  was  ultimately 
appointed  manager  of  the  opera,  where  he  produced  numerous 
operas  and  ballets.  The  former  include  Hippolyte  and  Aricie 
(1732),  Castor  and  Pollux  (1737),  Dardanus  (1743),  Pygmalion 
(1748),  Zoroastre  (1749),  ^^ante  and  Cipkise  (1751),  and  Les 
Paladins  (1760).  He  published  his  Dissertation  sur  le  Principe 
de  VHarmonie  at  Paris  in  1 75a  R.  died  at  Paris,  1 2th  September 
1 764.  His  character  as  a  theorist  stands  deservedly  high,  and 
his  compositions,  though  now  obsolete,  were  considered  at  the 
lime  both  scientific  and  brilliant.  See  F^tis,  Biographic  unvuer^ 
selle  des  Musicicns  (new  ed.  1878). 


was  the  name  of  thirteen  of  the  kings  of  ancient 
Egypt.    See  Egypt  and  Pharaoh. 

Rameswaraxn  (from  Rama  and  iswar  =('  god '),  the  chief 
town  on  the  £.  shore  of  the  island  of  the  same  name  which  forms 
part  of  the  district  of  Madura,  Madras,  British  India :  pop. 
(1871),  together  with  the  adjacent  town  of  Paumbaum  (q.  v.), 
j  9407.  Close  by  is  a  fresh-water  tank  3  miles  in  circumference, 
on  the  bank  of  which  is  the  celebrated  pagoda,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  India,  annually  frequented  by  30,000  pilgrims. 
This  is  approached  through  a  gateway  loo  feet  high,  of  hand- 
somely carved  granite,  which  opens  into  a  cloister  600  feet  square. 
The  town  itself  is  well  built,  and  is  the  residence  of  many 
wealthy  priests  and  traders.  The  island  of  R.,  which  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  of  varying  width,  forms  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  connecting  the  mainland  of  India  with  Ceylon,  by  means 
of  Adam's  Bridge.  For  the  proposed  ship-canal  across  it,  see 
Palk  Straits.  Its  sanctity  in  Hindu  eyes  is  connected  with 
Rama's  invasion  of  Ceylon ;  but  local  tradition,  confirmed  by 
geological  evidence,  asserts  that  it  was  only  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  hurricane  in  the  15th  c. 

Bamillies,  a  village  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  13}  miles  N.  of 
Namnr  by  rail,  where  Marlborough  at  the  head  of  the  allies 
defeated  the  French  under  ViUeroi  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
May  23,  1706.  In  an  hour's  engagement  the  French  lost  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  20,000  men,  and  with  them  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands — Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other  towns 
surrendering  to  the  conqueror  without  a  blow. 

Ramler,  Karl  Wilhelm,  a  German  lyrical  poet,  bom  at 
Kolberg,  15th  February  1725,  studied  at  Halle,  was  from  1748 
to  1790  a  teacher  in  the  Cadets'  School  at  Berlin,  and  from  1790 
to  1796  director  of  the  theatre.  He  died  nth  April  1798.  Of 
the  poems  of  R.  all  that  are  now  interesting  are  his  imitations  of 
antique  metres,  as  his  Oden  aus  dem  Hora%  (Berl.  1769),  which 
served  as  models  to  Voss  and  others.  See  his  Poetische  Werke 
\>j  Gockingk  (2  vols.  Berl.  1800-1),  and  Heinsius,  Versuch  einer 
Biographischm  Skisze  P.*s  (Berl.  1798). 

S^mxn'elBberg,  a  mountain  in  the  Upper  Harz,  S.  of  the 
town  of  Goslar  (q.  v.),  2041  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  mines  have 
since  968  yielded  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  vitriol,  sulphur, 
and  alum. 

HAmTn'ohun  Boy,  Kajah,  the  founder  of  the  Brahmo 
Soroaj  (q.v.),  or  reformed  Theistic  sect  of  Hindus,  and  one  of  the 
most  original  men  whom  India  has  produced  in  later  times.  He 
-wais  bom  in  Burdwan  district  in  Bengal  in  1774,  and  early  leamed 
the  classic  languages  of  the  East,  and  studied  the  Shastras,  the 
Koran,  and  the  Bible.  In  1820  he  published  TAe  Precepts  of 
yesuSf  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness^  and  in  1830  organised 
a  society  for  prayer-meetings,  based  upon  adoration  of  the  One 
and  Universal  God  of  Goodness.  He  adhered  closer  to  the 
Vedas  than  his  followers  have  done.    Shortly  afterwards  he  came 
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to  England,  partly  on  a  mission  from  the  Mogul  Emperor  of 
Delhi.  He  published  English  translations  of  the  principal 
books  of  the  Vedas  and  other  Indian  works.  He  died  at 
Stapleton  Park,  near  Bristol,  27th  September  1833.  See  Mary 
Carpenter's  Pajah  P.  P.'s  Last  Days  (Lond.  i860). 

Bdmnuggur  ('town  of  Rama*),  a  town  in  the  district  of 
Benares,  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  and  4  miles  S.  of  Benares.  Pop.  (1872)  8916.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  fort  or  residence  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares, 
built  of  stone,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of 
modem  Hindu  architecture. 

Bam'pant  (Old  Fr.  'climbing'),  in  heraldry,an  epithet  applied 
to  a  lion  standing  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  with  the  tail  and  one 
of  the  fore  legs  elevated,  and  the  head  in  profile,  as  the  red  lion 
in  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland. 

Kamphorhsrn'chus,  a  curious  genus  of  extinct  reptiles,  the 
fossil  remains  of  which  occur  in  Mesozoic  rocks.  There  were 
no  teeth  in  the  front  portion  of  the  jaws,  which  apparently  existed 
in  the  form  of  a  homy  beak.  R.  was  one  of  the  flying  reptiles 
allied  to  the  Pterodactyl  (q.  v.). 

Bpam'pion,  or  Bamps,  is  a  name  applied  to  Campanula 
Rapunculus  formerly  much  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  roots 
and  its  leaves,  both  being  used  in  a  raw  state  as  a  sadad  mixture, 
and  the  latter  boiled  as  spinach.  The  root  has  a  flavour  of 
walnuts.  The  plant  is  a  biennial,  and  has  a  wide  distribution 
in  Europe,  extending  to  W.  Siberia  and  N.  Africa.  In  Britain 
it  is  a  native  of  gravelly  ground  in  S.  England. 

Hampa,  in  fortification,  obliquely  sloping  passages  10  or  12 
feet  broad,  cut  in  the  interior  talus  or  slope  of  a  rampart,  for  the 
ascent  or  descent  of  troops  and  cannon. 

Bimpur  (=  city  of  the  god  Rama),  the  capital  of  a  native 
state  in  India,  in  political  connection  with  the  govemment  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kosila,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ganges,  and  18  miles  E.  of  Moradabad.  Pop.  68,000.  It  is 
a  straggling  town,  with  two  forts  and  several  handsome  palaces. 
There  is  a  special  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  damask.  The  state 
of  R.  Ues  W.  from  BareiUy,  in  the  centre  of  the  N.W.  Provinces. 
Area,  945  sq.  miles ;  pop.  507,013 ;  revenue,  ^146,000.  Army, 
28  guns,  500  horse,  and  1000  foot.  The  exports  are  rice,  sugar, 
and  hides;  the  imports  are  elephants,  horses,  English  cloth, 
spices,  and  salt.  The  ruling  family,  whose  title  is  Nawaub, 
came  from  Afghanistan  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  and  the 
name  of  Rohilcund  is  said  to  be  derived  from  their  original  home. 
For  loyal  services  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  late  Nawaub 
received  an  increase  of  territory,  yielding  j£'i3,ooo  per  annum. 

Bdmpiir,  the  capital  of  the  native  state  of  Bussahir,  Punjaub, 
British  India,  situated  amid  the  Himalayas,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sutlej,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Beelaspur.  The  architecture  is  of 
a  Thibetan  character,  but  there  are  many  temples  frequented  by 
Hindu  pilgrims.  The  river,  which  mns  through  a  gorge,  is  here 
crossed  by  a  swing  bridge  of  ropes.  R.  is  celebrated  as  an  em- 
porium of  trans- Himalayan  trade,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the 
chuddurs  or  shawls  made  from  the  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep, 
which  are  themselves  used  as  the  beasts  of  burden.  Borax  is  also 
an  important  article  of  trade. 

Sdmptir  Beauleah,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  Raj- 
shahye,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  125  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  22,291.  In 
the  early  part  of  last  century  it  was  the  site  of  a  conmiercial 
factory,  and  the  administrative  headquarters  were  moved  here  in 
1825.  There  is  an  important  English  school,  which  is  growing 
into  a  college,  and  is  well  supported  by  tiie  landowners.  A  large 
trade  is  conducted  on  the  Ganges.  In  1876-77  the  registered 
exports  were  valued  at  ;f 25 1,000  of  raw  silk;  the  imports  at 
;f  199,000,  including  ;f  100,000  of  refined  sugar. 

Bam'say,  Allan,  was  bora  at  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire, 
October  15,  1686.  His  father,  Robert  R.,  manager  of  Lord 
Hopetoun's  lead  mines,  died  when  Allan  was  little  more  than  an 
infant ;  and  Mrs.  R.  soon  after  married  a  landowner  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood named  Crightoo.  Allan  got  the  benefit  of  the  parish 
school,  leamed  as  much  Latin  as  enabled  him  '  to  read  Horace 
faintly  in  the  original,'  and  in  1700  was  apprenticed  to  a  wig- 
maker  in  Edinburgh.  At  Edinbui^h  he  soon  became  known  for 
a  thoroughly  sociable  fellow ;  and  as  smidl  clubs  held  in  taverns 
were  patronised  then  by  all  classes,  he  connected  himself  with 
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more  than  one  ©f  these.  His  most  regular  attendance  was  given 
to  the  Easy  Club,  of  which  he  became  poet  laureate,  and  which 
was  usually  favoured  with  the  first  reading  of  his  poems.  The 
members  of  this  society  were  known  by  assumed  names  ;  R.  was 
first  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  and  afterwards  Gawin  Douglas.  He  seems 
to  have  continued  in  the  wigmaking  business  until  thirty,  although 
long  before  that  he  had  conjoined  with  it  the  dignity  of  authorship. 
He  was  never  ashamed  of  his  early  profession,  and  turned  away 
sneers  by  remarking  that  he  *  thatched  the  out  and  inside  of 
many  a  shrewd  and  witty  pate.'  In  17 12  he  married  Christian 
Ross,  a  lawyer's  daughter.  At  the  Mercury^  opposite  Niddry's 
Wynd,  he  was  now  established  as  bookseller  and  publisher,  and 
it  was  the  custom  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  his  shop 
for  *  his  last  piece,*  which  he  would  hand  over  the  counter  in  the 
shape  of  a  penny  broadsheet.  In  this  manner  appeared  *  Edin- 
burgh's Salutation  to  my  Lord  Marquess  of  Caernarvon'  (1720) 
and  others  such.  His  first  considerable  attempt  at  publica- 
tion was  the  production  of  King  James's  Christ's  Kirk  on 
the  Green^  with  an  additional  canto  by  himself.  The  rich, 
broad  humour  here  displayed  caused  the  book  to  be  sold 
rapidly,  and  after  two  years  he  brought  out  a  second 
edition,  with  still  another  canto,  as  successful  as  the  for- 
mer. His  poems  now  amounted  to  so  considerable  a  number 
that  he  collected  them  (1721)  into  a  quarto  volume,  the  sub- 
scriptions for  which  brought  him  four  hundred  guineas.  It 
is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that  he  dedicated  to  '  The  Most 
Beautiful  the  British  Ladies,'  a  book  stained  in  many  places  with 
the  grossest  indelicacy.  He  produced  in  1722  his  vigorous 
Fables  and  Tales,  and  in  1723  The  Monk  and  the  Millet's  Wife, 
a  Chaucerian  tale,  which  Woodhouselee  declares  *  would  be  of 
itself  his  passport  to  immortality.'  In  1724  appeared  his  poem 
on  Healthy  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Tea-  Table  Afiscellafty, 
a  Collection  of  Songs,  Scottish  and  English.  October  of  the 
same  year  welcomed  his  Evergreen,  being  a  Collection  of  Scots 
Poems  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1600.  This  is  compiled 
chiefly  from  the  Bannatyne  MS.  which  had  been  lent  to  R. 
But  his  conscience  as  an  antiquarian  editor  was  too  easy ;  he 
freely  cut  and  patched  wherever  it  seemed  good  to  him,  his 
single  aim  being  to  catch  the  public  taste.  Of  two  poems  of 
his  own  introduced  into  the  Evergreen — *  The  Vision  *  and  *  The 
Eagle  and  the  Robin,* — the  former  is  his  greatest  effort  of 
imagination.  It  is  a  political  allegory  referring  to  the  Pretender, 
and  rivals  the  best  work  of  Dunbar.  R.'s  purest,  truest  poem, 
The  Gentle  Shepherd,  appeared  in  1725.  Its  germ  had  been 
printed  in  17 18  in  a  separate  pastoral,  entitled  Patie  and 
Roger,  followed  in  1721  by  the  song  Patie  and  PegQy,  and  in 
1 723  by  the  sequel  Jenny  and  Meggie,  These  pieces  were  of 
such  merit  as  to  induce  R.'s  friends  to  ask  him  to  undertake  a 
pastoral  poem  descriptive  of  life  in  the  S.  of  Scotland.  Dr. 
Pennecuik,  a  brother  poet,  furnished  him  with  the  framework 
of  the  drama.  The  scenery  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
that  around  Newhall  House,  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
The  Gentle  Shepherd  is  a  Scotch  eclogue  sui generis.  It  does  not 
ape  the  classical ;  no  line  of  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
Scottish  peasant  life  \  yet  its  beauties  are  those  of  Theocritus.  It 
had  reached  ten  editions  in  1750,  and  has  since  then  gone  through 
at  least  forty  more.  The  remaining  three  volumes  of  the  Tea- 
Table  Miscellany  appeared  successively  in  1 725,  1727,  and  1740. 
A  second  collection  of  R.'s  poems  was  made  in  1728,  and  a 
book  entitled  Thirty  Fables  followed  in  1 730.  His  last  work 
was  a  collection  oi  Scots  Proverbs  (1736).  In  1726  he  had  re- 
moved his  business  to  the  Luckenbooths,  where  he  changed  his 
sign  of  Mercury  for  the  heads  of  Drummond  and  Ben  Jonson. 
Here  he  established  the  first  circulating  library  in  the  kingdom. 
It  appears  to  have  succeeded  well,  for  Wodrow  notes  that  in 
1728  the  magistrates  attempted  to  suppress  it  on  account  of  its 
influence  on  the  youth  of  the  city.  These  magistrates  also  fell 
foul  of  a  theatrical  speculation  of  R.'s,  and,  refusing  him  a 
licence  for  plays,  rendered  useless  a  theatre  he  had  built  at  great 
expense  in  Carrubber  s  Close.  This  was  the  single  piece  of  ill- 
luck  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  who,  hke  his  contemporary  Pope, 
was  always  able  to  coin  his  verses  into  gold.  In  his  sixtieth 
year  he  retired  from  active  business,  and  built  himself  a  quaint 
villa, '  like  a  goose-pie, '  on  the  Castle  Hill,  where  it  still  remains, 
commanding  a  view  that  is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  anywhere. 
This  Scottish  Horace  passed  through  old  age,  though  burdened 
by  disease,  with  Horatian  equanimity,  and  died  on  the  7th  of 
January  1758.     His  statue  was  erected  in  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
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burgh,  in  1865.  A  neat  and  careful  edition  of  The  GentU 
Shepherd,  with  memoir,  was  published  by  Ross  (Edin.  1875). 
Chalmers*  edition  of  R.'s  complete  works  (1800)  has  been  super- 
seded by  that  of  Gardner  (2  vols.  Paisley,  1877),  who  supplies  a  full 
biography. — Allan  R.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, October  1 71 3.  He  pursued  the  profession  of  artist,  a  pro- 
fession his  father  had  at  one  time  contemplated,  lived  on  friendly 
terms  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  acquired  con- 
siderable political  and  literary  influence,  and  rose  to  such  emin- 
ence in  art  as  to  be  appointed  portrait  painter  to  Gtorge  IIL 
About  half-a-dozen  short  political  tracts  were  published  by  him 
anonymously.     R.  died  at  Dover,  August  10,  1784. 

Baxnsay,  Edward  Bannerman  Burnett,  was  bom 
at  Aberdeen,  31st  January  1793.  His  father,  Alexander, 
second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Burnett,  Bart,  of  Leys,  was  Sheriff 
of  Kincardineshire,  where  the  family  estates  lay.  Edward, 
when  very  young,  was  taken  in  hand  by  his  uncle  Sir 
Alexander  R.,  who  sent  him  to  school  in  Yorkshire,  at  Harsley, 
near  his  own  house.  Harsley  was  the  most  retired  village  in  the 
county.  In  its  church  the  Bible  lay  in  chains  of  Edward  VI.'s 
period ;  no  turnpike  road  passed  through  it ;  and  all  the  letters 
of  the  villagers  were  written  by  Sir  Alexander's  gardener.  In 
the  second  series  of  the  Reminiscences  will  be  found  an  accomit 
of  the  quaint  surroundings  and  time-honoured  usages  amid 
which  R.'s  youth  was  passed.  Sir  Alexander  died  in  1806, 
leaving  the  estates  to  Edward's  father,  who  obtained  a  baronetcy 
from  Fox.  In  181 5  Edward  graduated  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  next  year  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Rodden, 
Somersetshire.  This  charge  he  soon  conjoined  with  that  of 
Buckland  Dinham.  An  account  of  his  work  among  the 
Methodists  of  Buckland  was  written  by  Dr.  Guthrie  in  the 
Sunday  Magazine  for  January  1865.  In  1823  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  became  first  incumbent  of  St.  George's 
Episcopal  Chapel,  next,  incumbent  of  St  Paul's  Church, 
Carrubber's  Close  (1826),  in  1827  assistant  minister  of  St. 
John's,  and  in  1846  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  offered  the  Bishopric  of  New  Brunswick,  that  of  Glas- 
gow, and  the  position  of  Coadjutor- Bishop  of  Edinburgh; 
but  declined  the  preferment  His  Advent  Sermons  ap- 
peared in  1850,  Diversities  of  Christian  Character  in  1 858, 
Christian  Life  and  Manual  of  Catechising  in  1859,  On  tk 
Canon  Law  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1 86 1,  and  Christian 
Responsibility  in  1864.  These  represent  the  literary  work  he 
did  as  a  Churchman.  He  published  in  1827  a.  Mef»oir  0/ Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  in  1850  a  Memoir  of  Chalmers,  in  1862  Genius 
and  Works  of  Handel,  in  1866  Preachers  and  Preaching,  in  1 868 
Pulpit  Table-Talk,  and  in  1869  The  Art  of  Reading  atui  Preach- 
ing Distinctly.  In  1857  appeared  the  work  whidi  has  earned 
the  best  of  Scotch  humour  over  the  world,  Reminiscences  of 
Scottish  Life  and  Character,  It  had  first  Uken  the  form  of 
a  little  book  of  fifty  pages,  entitled  Some  Changes  in  Social 
Life  and  Habits.  This  kindly  humourist,  who  occupied  a  unique 
and  delightful  position  in  Edinburgh  society,  died  27th  De- 
cember 1872.  In  1873  appeared  Memorials  of  Dean  R.,  by 
Rogers  ;  the  1874  edition  of^the  Reminiscences  (22  editions  have 
appeared)  contains  an  appreciative  biography  of  the  author  by 
his  old  friend  Cosmo  Innes. 

Kamsay,  "William,  youngest  son  of  Sir  W.Ramsay  of  B.imff. 
was  bom  in  1806,  and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Edinbursjh 
and  Glasgow.  He  graduated  B.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  183 1,  and  two  years  before  this  had  be|;un  to  act  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Glasgow.  In  1831  he  resigned  the  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics for  that  of  Humanity.  He  contributed  largely  to  Dr.Smith  s 
Classical  Dictionaries,  and  published  Selections  from  Ovid  and 
Tibulltis  {ncyif  cd.  1 859),  Manual  0/ Roman  An/i^uities  {^ihcd. 
1859),  a  fine  annotated  edition  of  Cicero  pro  Clucntio,  since 
adopted  by  the  Clarendon  Press  (1869),  and  Manual  of  Latin 
Prosody  (1859).  R.  died  12th  February,  1865.  R.  was  a  npc 
scholar,  and  poured  forth  his  learning  with  a  certain  diffuse  elo- 
quence that  enraptured  students.  Tradition  in  Glasgow  CoIl«c 
still  retains  many  of  his  humorous  sayings  and  doings.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Humanity  by  his  nephew,  George 
R.,  who  still  (1878)  holds  it 

Rams'den,  Jesse,  an  inventor  and  maker  of  scientific  instru- 
ments, was  bom  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  in  1735,  received  a 
good  education,  and  began  the  pursuit  in.  which  he  became 
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fiunoos,  after  being  for  several  years  a  cloth-dresser.  He  married 
the  dtaghter  of  Dolland  (q.  v.),  and  thus  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  letters-patent  lor  achromatic  telescopes.  For  the  chief  obser- 
vatories throuehout  Europe  he  constructed  instruments  which 
excited  genersu  wonder  by  their  accuracy  and  the  perfection  of 
their  object-glasses.  He  reduced  the  possible  error  of  the  sextant 
from  5'  to  30"  of  a  degree,  and  invented  a  dividing  machine, 
\ihich  ensured  greater  certainty  and  rapidity.  One  of  his  many 
skilful  productions  was  the  Uieodolite  used  by  General  Roy. 
He  died  at  Brighton,  November  5,  1800,  leaving  great  part  of  a 
moderate  fortune  to  be  divided  among  his  workmen. 

Bam'tey,  a  seaport  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  12  miles  N.N.R  of 

Dou'jias,  has  a  courthouse,  grammar-school,  and  small  harbour, 

I  vrith  a  lighthouse  and  breakwater.     There  is  weekly  steam  com- 

I  munication  with  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven.     Pop.  (187 1)  3934. 

'  Sams'gate  (from  Rium,  the  British  name  for  Thanet,  and 
gatt^  '  a  road  or  passage,*  referring  to  the  break  in  the  chalk  cliffs 
which  here  occurs),  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  Kent,  on  the 
Mirgate  branch  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  4  miles  S.  of  Mar- 
{^te,  and  75  miles  S.  E.  of  LondoiL  It  is  now  a  well-built  and 
handsome  town,  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  Downs,  Peg- 
weil  Bay,  and,  in  clear  weather,  the  French  coast    Its  com- 

I  merctal  importance  began  early  in  the  i8th  c  Its  present  har- 
bour, 40  acres  in  extent,  protected  on  the  E.  by  a  breakwater  3000 
feet  long,  and  on  the  W.  by  another  half  that  length,  serves  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge  for  the  Downs.  In  1877  452  vessels,  with  an 
a^egate  tonnage  of  46,252,  entered  and  cleared.  Pop.  (1871) 
14,640,  which  is  very  largely  increased  in  the  season,  from  the 
middle  of  summer  to  the  end  of  autumn.  In  1877  was  opened 
the  Granville  Marina,  a  large  sea-garden  on  the  beach,  including 
a  dining-hall,  promenade,  concert-hall,  theatre,  and  bazaar,  and 

,  an  hotel  on  the  cliiT  above,  surmounted  by  a  tower  1 75  feet  high. 
R«  has  some  ropeworks,  and  a  shipbuilding  industry. 

Bamfllioms,  in  fortification,  a  sort  of  low,  semicircular  work 
invented  by  Belidor,  sometimes  erected  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortifi* 
cuion  to  serve  instead  of  Tenailles  (q.  v.). 

Bamsldn,  or  Sef  ton  Oake,  a  cake  in  which  the  dough  is 
baked  up  with  skim-milk  or  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  It  is  rolled 
OJt  thin,  glazed  with  white  of  egg,  and  after  firing,  is  eaten  hot. 


-Til,  an  Indian  name  for  the  Black  Til  (Guitoiia  olHfera)^ 
I  small  herb  belonging  to  the  Componta»  The  plant  is  commonlv 
cultivated  in  Mysore  and  the  Deccan  for  the  sweet-tasted  oil 
obtained  from  the  seed.  Besides  the  home  consumption,  it  forms 
an  article  of  export  to  Europe. 

Ba'mos,  or  La  Bamte,  Pierre,  bom  in  1515  at  Cuth,  in 
Vermandois,  came  to  Paris  a  peasant  boy  of  twelve,  and  there 
for  nine  years  was  by  day  a  servitor,  a  student  only  at  night. 
After  taking  his  master's  degree  (1536)  he  opened  a  course  of 
lectures,  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  whose  opmions  caused  their 
sup;->re$sion,  and  would  have  brought  their  author  to  the  galleys 
but  for  two  powerful  patrons,  the  Cardinals  de  Bourbon  and 
Lorraine.  Inrough  them  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
< 'allege  de  Presles  (1545)  and  Professor  of  Eloquence  and 
Philosophy  in  the  Collie  Royal  (i55i)»  still,  however,  incurring 
the  frequent  censures  of  the  University.  At  length  his  adoption 
of  the  Reformed  faith  (1561),  by  redoubling  the  animosity  ot  foes 
and  breaking  existing  friendships,  forced  R.  to  fly  from  Paris, 
«i  ither  he  returned  only  to  fall  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
hmew,  August  26,  X572.  The  paradox  of  R.'s  M.A.  thesis, 
'That  all  in  Aristotle  is  false,'  forms  the  text  of  all  his  later 
teaching,  wherein  he  combated  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
«ith  no  small  success.  Strangely  enough  it  was  itself  founded 
00  antiquity.  '  I  find,'  he  said,  '  to  my  great  wonderment  that 
neither  Cicero  nor  Virgil  took  any  account  in  their  writings  of 
the  lavs  of  the  Organum,  This  wonderment  increased  when, 
puling  on  to  Plato,  I  read  neither  subtle  rules  nor  methodical 
arguments.  Socrates  was  content  with  sensible  discussion  ;  he 
would  have  us  examine  and  brine  reason  rather  than  authority  to 
the  task.  Why,  then,'  he  proceeds  to  ask, '  can  we  not  Socratise  a 
Itile?'  And  before  that  question  the  mists  of  Scholasticism 
hfted,  dealing  more  and  more  as  R.  proceeded  to  publish  his 
dosnictive  AristottHcct  Animadvtrsiones  (1543) ;  RMorUa  Dis- 
/^r^ibra^/  (1549) ;  Pro  PhilosophUa  DiscipHna  (l5Sl)i  &nd  Dialec- 
i^  (1555),  by  which  he  opened  up  a  path  for  the  constructive 
^coios  oif  Bacon  and  Descartes.     He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to 
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recognise  the  Copemican  system,  and  in  his  Grammaire  Fran' 
foise  (1562)  advanced  a  'neographic'  method  two  centuries 
before  the  lexicographers,  distinguishing  J  from  i  and  v  from 
u.  See  Waddington,  ^.,  m  VU,  ses  Ecrits  et  ses  Opinions  (Par. 
1^55)1  And  Desmaze,  Pierre  R,^  Profess  fur  au  CMgt  de  Franct^ 
sa  Piff  ses  Acrits^  sa  Mort  (Par.  1864). 

Bana  and  Banidep.    See  Frog. 

Banc^,  Arxnand-Jean  le  Bouthillier  de,  bom  at  Paris, 
January  9,  1626,  received  the  tonsure  in  his  tenth  year,  and  in 
1639  dedicated  to  his  god-father,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  a  commen- 
tary on  Anacreon.  With  such  tastes  and  such  a  sponsor,  little 
wonder  that  he  led  a  gay,  profligate  life  even  after  his  assumption 
of  the  priesthood  in  1651.  The  legend  of  his  conversion  is 
horrible,  if  apocryphal, —how,  climbing  one  night  through  his 
mistress's  window,  he  was  confronted  by  her  head  lying  John- 
Baptist-like  in  a  charger,  she  having  died  in  his  absence,  and  the 
coffin  proving  too  short  to  receive  her.  Certain  at  least  it  is 
that  in  1663  R.  suddenly  resigned  an  enormous  plurality  of 
benefices,  turned  Trappist,  and,  himself  a  reformed  man,  pro- 
ceeded to  reform  others  by  elaborating  the  present  austere  rule 
of  his  order  (see  Trappists).  He  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
at  Soligny-la-Trappe,  October  27,  1700,  leaving  behind  him  Re^ 
lotions  de  la  Vie  de  quelques  Reli^ieux  de  FAbbaye  de  la  Trappe 
(4  vols.  1696),  Lettres  dePiA^{2  vols.  1 701-2),  and  other  proHx 
but  devout  treatises.  A  collection  of  his  letters  was  published 
by  B.  Gonod  (Cler.  1846),  and  his  Life  has  been  written  by  De 
Tillemont  (1712),  D'Exauvillez  (1842,  new  ed.  1868),  Chateau- 
briand (1844),  and  Dubois  (1866). 

Ban'clio  (Span.  *  a  messroom ')  is  a  word  denoting  in  Mexico 
and  California  a  rude  hut  used  by  herdsmen  on  the  plains,  and  is 
opposed  to  hacienda^  a  farm.  From  it  is  derived  the  name  ran* 
eieroSf  for  the  half-breed  herdsmen  of  Mexico,  a  race  of  daring 
riders  and  huntsmen,  among  whom  are  recruited  the  strength  of 
the  Mexican  army — its  guerilla  cavalry.  Ranche,  a  corruption  of 
R.,  is  now  applied  in  California  to  any  large  farm,  but  espedally 
to  those  devoted  to  stock-raising. 

Bancidlty  is  the  strong,  penetrating,  disagreeable  odour  ac- 
quired by  oils  and  fats  after  some  exposure  to  the  air.    See  Oils. 

Randas'so,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  in  the 
Val  Demone,  2536  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  river  Alcantara, 
32  miles  N.W.  of  Acireale,  and  ix  miles  N.  by  W.  of  the  crater 
of  Etna.  Its  finest  churches  are  S.  Maria  (Norman  of  the  13th 
c),  and  S.  Niccolo,  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  white  stone. 
Pop.  (1874),  790a 

Ban'dem  ('  the  town  on  the  foreland '),  a  town  of  Denmark, 
in  N.  Jutland,  on  the  Guden,  8  miles  W.  of  its  entrance  into  the 
Randersijord,  and  19  N.N.  W.  of  Aarhuus  by  rail  It  is  com- 
pactly bmlt,  and  has  one  church,  St  Mortens  (14th  c,  restored 
1870),  a  synagogue  (1858),  a  hospital  (1868),  a  'Laerd  Skole,' 
and  four  other  schools.  In  1874  there  were  in  R.  thirteen 
brandy  distilleries. ,  Brewing,  cotton-weaving,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  gloves,  chicory,  and  tobacco  are  carried 
on,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  products. 
Before  the  Reformation  R.  had  six  churches  and  four  monas- 
teries.   Pop.  (1870)  11,354. 

Ban'dolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  nephew  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
first  emei^es  in  history  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum 
(1314),  where  he  routed,  with  an  inferior  number  of  men,  Cliflford 
at  the  head  of  800  horse,  as  he  approached  Stirling  Castle  from 
the  east.  In  13 15,  when  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne 
was  adjusted,  R.  upon  certain  contingencies  was  appointed  to  be 
guardian  of  the  lungdom.  On  the  20th  Septemoer  13 19,  he 
fought  a  battle  near  Borough  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  known  as  the 
Chapter  of  Milton,  owing  to  the  number  of  English  ecclesiastics 
who  contended  with  the  Scotch  spearmen.  And  again  in  1322 
he  assailed  the  English,  and  drove  them  S.  to  York.  R. 
travelled  to  the  Papal  court  at  Avignon  in  1324,  where,  sayi 
Burton,  the  rough  Soots  soldiers  overreached  the  Pope  in  diplo- 
matic subtlety,  and  wrung  from  him  the  promise  that  he  would 
henceforth  aadress  Robert  the  Bruce  by  the  title  of  king.  In 
1327  he  conducted  another  raid  into  England,  and  on  the  death 
of  King  Robert  became,  under  the  Act  tor  the  settlement  of  the 
crown,  the  Regent  He  died  July  1332,  and,  writes  Burton, 
left  behind  him  *  a  traditional  reputation  for  even-handed  justice 
and  wonderful  sagacity.'   See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol 
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Han'dolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  an  American  politician,  bom 
2d  June  1773,  at  Cawson,  Virginia,  was  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
family,  and  is  said  to  have  been  seventh  in  descent  from  the 
famous  Pocahontas.  He  studied  at  Princeton,  and  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  but  without  much  application,  and  afterwards 
read  law  at  Philadelphia.  In  1799  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
though  the  celebrated  orator,  Patrick  Henry,  opposed  his  election. 
With  one  or  two  short  interruptions  he  sat  in  Congress  thirty 
years.  He  was  an  ardent  republican  and  follower  of  Jeffer- 
son, yet  opposed  the  war  with  England  in  1812  and  the  Missouri 
compromise  in  1820.  His  sarcastic  eloquence  always  excited 
attention,  but  gained  him  few  friends,  and  in  1826  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Henry  Clay.  In  1822  and  again  in  1824  he  visited 
England,  and  in  1830  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Russia,  but 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  London,  and  returned  in  1 831.  His 
nervous  eccentricities,  which  extended  even  to  dress,  attracted 
much  attention  in  England.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  24th 
June  1833,  leaving  a  will  by  which  he  emancipated  his 
slaves,  and  provided  for  their  maintenance.  This  will  after- 
wards gave  rise  to  much  litigation.  See  Biography  of  J,  R.^  by 
Sawyer  {New  York,  1844),  Life  of  J.  R.^  by  Garland  (New  York, 
1850),  and  Powhatan  Bouldin's  home  Reminiscences  of  J,  R, 
(Richm.  1878),  a  work  which  has  all  the  charm  of  picturesque 
detail. 

Ran'dolph,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  at  Newn- 
ham,  Northamptonshire,  in  1605.  Educated  at  Westminster 
School  along  with  Mayne,  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Ben  Jonson  made  a  bosom  friend  of  him.  He  wrote 
several  lively  dramas  entitled  Aristippus,  The  Muse^s  Looking- 
Glass  (1630),  The  Conceited  Pedlar^  The  Jealous  Lovers  (1632), 
Amyntas  (1638),  and  Hey  for  Honesty,  Several  of  the  songs 
scattered  through  these  works — as  much  masques  as  set  pla3rs — 
are  spirited  and  graceful.  R.  led  a  life  of  dissipation,  and  died 
17th  March  1635.  His  DramcUic  Works  were  edited  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt  in  1875. 

Raneegiinge  (Raniganj,  *  Queen's  market '),  a  town  in  the 
district  of  Burdwan,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of 
tlie  Dahmudah  River,  120  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1872)  19,578.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  coal  and  iron 
have  been  first  profitably  worked  in  India.  The  R.  coalfield 
has  an  area  of  500  sq.  miles  ;  the  seams  are  numerous,  and  those 
that  are  now  workea  vary  in  thickness  from  4^  to  35  feet.  Coal 
was  worked  here  as  early  as  1777.  In  1872  there  were  44  col- 
lieries,  with  a  total  output  of  322,443  tons,  most  of  which  was  sent 
to  Calcutta  or  used  on  the  railway.  The  largest  concerns  are  at 
Chowkidanga,  R.  itself,  Searsol,  and  Jemery.  Iron  ore  is  found 
abundantly  in  clay  beds  and  magnetic  deposits.  A  large  Euro- 
pean company,  established  in  1875,  has  achieved  some  success 
in  setting  up  blast  furnaces  on  the  European  model.  In  1876-77 
the  registered  exports  of  coal  to  Calcutta  were  254,000  tons, 
valued  at  ;^356,ooo.  The  imports  by  rail  included  ;f  135,000  of 
salt,  and  /,' 11 3,000  of  piece-goods. 

Bange,  in  gunnery,  is  the  distance  from  the  gun  at  which  the 
projectile  strikes  the  earth.  This  distance  depends  upon  the 
angle  of  projection,  the  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile,  and  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  air  to  its  flight.  Were  there  no  resis- 
tance, the  trajectory  would  be  a  parabola,  and  the  maximum  R. 
for  a  given  initial  velocity  would  be  obtained  when  the  angle  of 
projection  was  45°.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  however,  com- 
pletely alters  the  form  of  the  trajectory;  and  for  high  initial 
velocities,  the  angle  of  projection  for  maximum  R.  is  about  32'. 
Elongated  projectiles  travel  much  further  than  round  shot ;  and 
as  great  a  R.  as  6J  miles  has  been  covered  by  a  250-lb.  pro- 
jectile fired  from  a  Whitworth  gun  at  an  angle  of  33'. 

Rangoon'  ('  the  city  of  victory'),  the  capital  of  British  Bur- 
mah,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  one  of  the  twelve  mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
known  as  the  R.  River,  about  25  miles  above  the  sea,  and  62 
miles  S.  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Pegu.  Pop.  (1876)  108,000. 
It  was  originally  built  in  1 7 53  by  Alompra,  the  founder  of  the 
Burmese  monarchy.  In  1824  it  was  occupied  by  the  British 
during  the  First  Burmese  War,  and  again  in  1852  it  was  captured 
by  storm  in  the  Second  War,  the  result  of  which  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  province  of  Pegu.  It  contains  few  important  build- 
ings beyond  the  admiuistr.itive  and  commercial  offices.  It  is, 
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however,  celebrated  for  the  great  Shoay-dagon  pagoda,  situated 
on  an  eminence  800  feet  square,  which  formed  a  strong  citadel 
during  the  last  siege,  and  wnich  has  lately  been  strongly  fortified. 
The  superstructure  of  this  building  cannot  be  very  ancient ;  but 
in  massiveness  and  omamentation  it  is  unsurpassed,  as  also  for 
sanctity,  as  it  contains  relics  of  the  great  Buddha  Gautama  and 
his  three  immediate  predecessors.     It  was  regilded  in  1870  at  a 
cost  of  ;£'6o,ooo,  and  a  new  Htee  or  top,  presented  by  the  King 
of  Burmah,  costing  £6^^000,  was  placed  on  it     Other  conspi- 
cuous buildings  are  the  barracks  for  European  troops,  and  ine 
central  jail,  in  which  are  usually  confined  some  state  prisoners 
from  India.     The  municipality  was  organised  in  1874,  being  half 
composed  of  non-official  meml)ers.     In  the  first  year,  the  muni- 
cipal income  was  ;^43,ooo,  and  a  large  amount  was  expended  on 
sanitation,  &c.     R.  is  in  weekly  communication  with  Calcutta 
by  the  British  Indian  line  of  steamers,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
important  port  in  the  province.     In  1874-75,  including  coasting 
trade,  the  total  exports  were  valued  at  jf  3, 826,000,  chiefly  rice 
and  timber;  the  imports  at  ;£^3,959,ooo,  comprising  betel  nut?, 
salt,  piece-goods,  cotton  twist,   crockery,  raw  silk,  wines,  and 
liqueurs ;  838  vessels  entered  the  port,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
505,000.    The  exports  of  rice,  which  showed  a  ereat  decrease  on 
the  previous  year,  were  389,900  tons,  valued  at  ^  i,769/X)0,  more 
than  half  of  the  total  from  all  Burmah.     In  the  same  year  there 
passed  through  the  custom-house  goods  valued  at  ^600,000, 
going  up  the  river  to  Independent  Burmah,  on  which  a  duty  of 
only  I  per  cent,  is  levied.     The  manufactures  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  mills  worked  by  steam  for  the  husking  of  rice.    R.  is 
already  the  third  city  in  commercial  importance  in  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  lying  as  it  does  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
navigable  for  at  least  1200  miles,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  in 
time  a  great  city.     It  has  been  laid  out  with  this  view,  and  the 
spacious  site  between  the  R.  and  Pegu  Rivers,  with  the  Pooson- 
dong  River  flowing  through  it,  will  hold  a  vast  population.— The 
district  of  R.,  which  lies  E.  of  the  Irrawaddy  River,  has  an  area  of 
9800  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  431,069.     .AJmost  the  entire  cuiii- 
vated  area,  1 100  sq.  miles,  is  under  rice.    A  railway  has  recently 
been  constructed  up  the  river  to  Prome,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 
See  General  Fytche's  Burma,  Past  and  Present  (Lond.  1878). 

Rank,  the  relative  position  in  which  officers  and  men  stand 
in  the  army  and  navy.     Army  R.  is  the  position  held  by  an 
officer  in  the  army  by  brevet  or  through  his  status  in  his  regi- 
ment, and  his  seniority  in  that  R.  is  determined  by  the  date  of 
his  commission.     If  the  commissions  of  two  officers  bear  the 
same  date,  their  relative  seniority  remains  as  it  stood  before 
their  promotion  in  the  R.  below.     Brevtt  R,  is  a  superior  R.  i» 
the  army  to  that  attained  by  an  officer  in  his  regiment,  and  is 
given  for  long  service,  or  as  a  reward  for  gallant  conduct    In 
his  regiment  an  officer  ranks  according  to  his  regimental  title, 
but  stands  among  other  officers  in  the  army  according  to  his 
brevet  R.     Officers  in  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and  Scots 
Guards  hold  higher  R.  in  the  army  than  the  nominal  R.  in  their 
regiments.     Local  R.  is  a  higher  R.  assigned,  within  particular 
limits,  to  officers  serving  abroad,  in  order  that  they  nuy  take 
proper  position  among  officers  of  other  troops,  or  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  perform  more  important  duties.     Honorary  R.  is 
such  R.  as  is  given  (usually  a  step  in  advance)  to  officers  retiring 
on  full  pay,  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  increased  pay.    ^^^'• 
stantive  or  permanent  R,  is  R.  where  the  pay  of  the  officer  cor- 
responds to  it,  and  up  to  the  post  of  captain  is  the  only  R. 
which  obtains  in  the  army.    Among  non-commissioned  officer! 
and  men  the  positions  of  regimental  corporal-major,  regimental 
sergeant-major,  quartermaster  corporal- major,  regimental  quar- 
termaster-sergeant, sergeant,  corporal,  bombardier,  second  cor- 
poral, and  private,  are  ranks ;  all  other  positions  being  appoint- 
ments.   In  the  navy  there  is  only  one  kind  of  R.  for  all  officers. 
For  the  relative  R.  of  army  and  navy  officers,  see  Relative 
Rank.    See  also  Promotion. 

Rank  and  File.  All  soldiers  bearing  arms,  from  corporals 
downwards,  are  designated  as  the  R.  and  F.  of  the  army.  A 
line  of  soldiers  standing  side  by  side  is  called  a  rank  ;  a  line 
where  the  men  stand  behind  one  another  is  called  a  fU.  The 
term  R.  and  F.  is  thus  meant  to  include  the  entire  mass  of  a 
body  of  troops. 

Bank'e,    Leopold  von,  bom  at   Wiehe  in  Thiiringen, 
I  December  21,  1795,  was  educated  at  Donndorf  and  Schulpforta, 
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ncit  «ladied  at  Lcipiig,  and  in  1818  bccune  hod-muter  of  the 
pmnuiain  at  Frankfurt  ■■m>Oder.  Two  vorki  both  published 
m  1824,  Caikithft  dtr  Remattachat  tout  Gtrmanixhtn  Vblkir 
i-em  i494'i534  and  Zur  Xn'hi  neutrrr  CtickichlscKrtiitr,  at 
once  proclaimed  theii  auihoi's  ability,  and  nincd  him  a  chair  of 
History  at  Berlin.  Here  R.  soon  lignaliied  oinuelf  ai  an  aathor, 
Icctnrcr,  and  founder  of  an  historical  school.  In  1817,  ihortly 
after  the  appearance  of  hia  Fiirsim  und  VSlter  vim  SiidenTvpa 
im  I&  KHd  17.  yahrhiiHdirl  (4th  ed,  1S57),  he  undertook,  al  the 
cost  of  the  Pnusian  Government,  a  journey  to  consult  the  Aus- 
trian and  Italian  archives.  Those  of  Venice  proved  especially 
valuable,  and  on  them  he  drew  largely  far  the  materials  of  his 
Strtiu^  XfBvluluH  {1839;  Eng.  trans.  iSsj),  DU  yeritAuiening 
fg'^  Vti^ig  1**1  Ja^re  1688  (1831),  and  yerUiungm  %ur  Ct- 
ithickUiUr  JIalieimchm  Paeiit  (1837).  Important  as  these  works 
are,  they  were  eclipsed  by  Dit  KHmiichtn  Pdptll,  ikn  Kirikt, 
unJ  ihr  S/aatijyots.  1834-37;  5th  ed.  1866-^7;  Eng.  trans. 
by  Kelly,  3  vols.  1843,  ^"d  E,  Foster,  1847),  and  Die  DaOickt 
Ctahiekli  im  Ztitalttr  dtr  Rtffrmativit  (6  vols.  1839-47  ;  4th  ed. 


duced  Aain  Siukir  Prntsiiichti-  Cesckichlt  (3  vols.  1847-  .  . 
En^.  trans,  by  Sir  A.  Duff  Gordon,  1849),  which,  with  its  free- 
dom from  national  bias  and  vainglory,  was  coldly  received.  In 
France,  however,  hii  Frtmusiitht  Gttchickit,  vorruAmlifA  iui 
l&  ukJ  17.  Jahrhuiulirt  U  vols.  1851-61 ;  id  ed.  1857-62}  is 
a  standard  authority,  whilst  tits  Mngliiclu  Gesckickit,  vamehmHck 
im  17,  Jakrkundtrt  (fivoll.  1859-67  ;  4th  ed,  1877  j  Eng,  trans. 
Oaf.  Clar.  Press,  1875}  is  allowed  by  common  cotueot  (0  dear 
op  much  that  liallam  and  Macanlay  left  obscure.  Amongst 
R.'>  minor,  though  only  relatively  minor  works,  may  be  reckoned 
his  CeuAitUe  WalUHttriiu  (1869),  Dit  Dtulickm  Miiklt  und 
dtr  FiiriteH^nd  (3  vols.  1871-73],  Ctntiii  dti  PrttiitticktH 
Staatci  {1873),  UriprungUHd  BfgiHn  dtr  FivoluHtnskruge  1791 
Hi  1792  (1875),  Friidritk  dtr  Grom,  Fritdrick  WUkdni  JV., 
Txti  Biegtapkitn  (1S77),  and  Dtttkamrdi^uittnda  Slaatkimtltri 
fiirsltM  vt»  ffardenierg  {,^  yQ]a.  1877).  Since  1S67  he  has  been 
bringing  out  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  of  which  39 
volumes  have  at  present  appeared.  No  historian  bas  enupcd 
Enropean  politics  so  widely  and  so  firmly  u  R.  In  the  mtemal 
working  ol  foreign  constitutions  he  is  necessarily  sometimes  at 
fault,  confounding,  for  instance,  an  impeachment  with  a  bill  of 
attainder;  bot  such  occaiiorud  slips  are  far  outweighed  by  his 
masterly  snrvey,  baaed  on  contemporary  documents,  of  England's 
connection  witn  the  Continent  under  the  Stuart  dynas^.  His 
style  is  characterised  by  its  intense  seriousness,  history  being  to 
him  neither  romance  nor  epic,  and  by  an  objectivity  rarely  met 
with  amongst  his  countrymen. — His  brother,  X&rl  Teidi- 
Hand  B.,  bom  at  Wiche,  May  26,  1S03,  was  succeuively 
director  of  the  gymnasiums  of  QuedUnburg  {1831),  Gottingen 
(1837),  and  Berlm  (1843),  and  died  in  the  last-named  city,  March 
39,  1876.  He  was  author  of  a  Ckrtilomathit  aus  Latiniicknt 
DicktiTK  {5th  ed.  1873),  Lives  of  Aristophanes  (ad  ed.  1845)  and 
Sophocles  (1876),  Rikktrintitrvngrtt  <m  Sthulf/frla  (1874),  &C. 
"RnTlVtng  And  Bala  is  a  complete  and  comprehensive  pro- 
cess of  Scotch  law,  by  which  \iie  ktrHablt,  or  real,  property  of  an 
insolvent  person  is  judicially  told,  and  the  price  divided  among 
bi*  creditors  according  to  their  several  rights  and  preferences. 

condition  assumed  by  plants  arising 
.  .  r  soil,  or  loo  free  an  application  of 
mannre.  Grasses  become  coarse  and  nnpalalable ;  shrubs  and 
fruit  tree*  ptmlnce  luxuriant  shoots  with  a  minimum  of  fruit- 
bearing  wood,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  check  this  unprofit- 
able overgrowth  by  pruning.  In  all  cases  the  tendency  of  R.  is 
to  dimini^  the  fruit  yield  of  the  pUnt,  and  to  produce  an  abon-. 
dance  of  roots  and  sucken.  Some  plants,  however,  have  natur- 
ally such  a  surplusage  of  luxuriance  that  for  practical  service  it 
has  to  be  modified — thus  the  pear  is  frequently  grafted  upon  the 
acock  of  the  quince  to  accomplish  this.    See  Pruning. 

lUna'ech,  Looh,  a  Scottish  lake  in  the  N.W.  of  Perth* 
shire,  and  to  the  N.E.  of  the  wild,  wide  moor  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  It  miles  long  and  nowhere  more  than  3  broad,  receive* 
Ibe  Ganer  water  from  L«ch  Lydoch,  and  the  Ericht  from  the 
loch  of  that  name,  and  sends  forth  the  Tummel  to  join  the  Tsy 
3  miles  abcrve  Pitlochry.  It  is  girt  by  mountain*,  partly  covered 
wish  birch  wood*,  and  it*  waters  abcnmd  with  tront  and  char. 


Ban'ulA  is  the  term  applied  to 
analogons  to  a  ganglion,  found  in  thi 
raising  up  the  tongue.  R.  resembles  the  body  of  a  frog,  hence 
its  name.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the 
large  salivary  ducts  by  a  calculus,  by  the  expansion  of  one  of  the 
processes  ofa  salivary  gland,  or  by  ihe  formation  of  a  cyst  in  the 
cellular  tissue.  R.  may  be  cared  by  making  a  free  incision  into 
it,  pressing  nil  the  fluid  ont,  and  keeping  the  wound  open  till  the 
cavity  bas  tilled  up  ;  or  a  portion  of  the  cyst  may  be  snipped  out 
with  the  scissors,  or  a  selon  may  be  passed  through  it, 

Bananonla'cUD  is  a  natural  order  of  thatami floral  dicotyle- 
dons—forming  the  opening  order  in  works  arranged  aceording 
to  Ihe  system  of  Dc  Candolle— and  consists  of  about  500  species 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  found  abundantly 
in  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  world.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  common  crowfoot  or  botlercup,  but  embraces  planls  of  very 
different  structure  within  its  limits.  Its  essential  characters 
are  indefinite  stamens,  anthers  attached  hj  their  base  and 
opening  hy  slits,  and  albaminou*  seeds.  The  properties  are 
acrid  and  poisonous— sometimes  vehemently  so,  as  in  aconite  and 
hellebore.  Some  of  its  constituents  are  beautiful  with  gay  flowers, 
as  ttie  peony,  ranunculus,  larkspur,  and  columbine,  while  many 
lie  mere  weeds.  In  larkspur  and  aconite  the  general  resem- 
blance to  Ihe  regular  portion  of  the  order  is  much  obscured,  from 
the  striking  variation  and  insularity  in  the  calyx  and  corolla. 


Banun'cnltM  (from  LaL  rana,  '  a  frog ')  is  the  type  genus 
Ranuncuiatar,  consisting  of  about  160  species  of  herbs  found 
all  temperate  regions.    The 
yellow  or  while  flowers  are  y^-,--, 
usually  panicled  ;  the  ■epals/'^W^' 
3  to  5,  caducous,  imbricate  in^^^f 
bud  ;  the  petals  usually  5,    V" 
glandular  at  the  base  (  the      [ 
stamens  many ;  the  carpels      I 
numerons,  with  a  short  style 
and    an    ascending    single      I 
ovule ;  the  fruit  a  head  or 
spike  of  apiculaie  or  beaked 
achenes.     The  three  speeiei 
commonly  known  as  butter 
cups   I^R.  acrii,  R    reptns 
and  R.  bnlbtsus)  are  familiar  - 

representatives  of  the  genus 
and  the  goldilocks  of  woods 
and  copses  (R.  auruomui) 
the  lesser  spearwort  of  wet 
places  {R.  Fltmmula)  and 
'' i  inrine- flowering  pile- 
e(^. 


Smuitnlia  LiupA 


flowers  as  big  as  a  crown-piece,  is  more  local,  whilst  the  celery- 
leaved  R.  (*.  icrliraliti)  is  common  in  watery  places,  but  has 
inconspicuoas  flowers ;  it  is  very  acrid.  R.  arvtnsii,  with  achenes 
heset  with  hooked  prickles,  is  a  noxious  cornfield  weed.  A 
section  of  ihe  genus  called  Balnukiuia  embraces  a  very  variable 
and  puuling  series  of  aquatics,  common  In  ditches,  ponds,  and 
streams.  They  osnally  bear  white  flowers,  and  produce  two 
kinds  of  leaves,  those  upon  the  sarbce  being  more  or  less  circular, 
whilst  the  submerged  are  cut  into  numerous  capillary  or  linear 
segments.  Among  cultivated  species  R.  Aiinticut  ithtds  the 
endless  varieties  of  the  R.  grown  by  florists— varying  both  in 
doubleness  and  colour ;  and  R.  ttetmtifi>liui  is  the  '  white  bache- 
lor's buttons'  of  gardens,  a  double  variety  of  R.  lurii  forming 
the  yellow.  None  of  the  species  have  any  noteworthy  economic 
properties  or  use*. 

Bans  del  Taohu,  the  name  given  to  the  simple  melodies 
played  by  the  herdsmen  of  the  Swiss  Alps  on  the  Kah-hom 
[q.  V.)  when  driving  the  cattle  to  and  from  their  posture  grounds, 
Iney  have  been  collected  and  published  along  « ilh  other  popu- 
lar Swiss  melodies  in  the  Sammlung  z'nn  Sikxtiur  Kuhmgm 
und  VelMifdtr  (Bern,  1S18],  and  in  the  Allgtintint  ScMofiur 
Luderbueh  (1851). 

BApftU'o  (formeily  called  Tigulia),  a  seaport  of  N.  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  19^  mile*  E.  by  .S.  of  that  dly  by  rail. 
In  the  victnity  it  the  pilgrunage  church  of  tlie  Madonna  di  Mout- 
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allegro.  R.  has  an  active  coral  fishery,  and  considerable  trade 
in  olive-oil,  besides  manufactures  of  soap  and  wax.  Pop.  (1874) 
5352. 

Rape  (from  Lat.  rapio,  *I  seize*)  is  the  crime  of  having 
carnal  intercourse  with  a  woman  by  force,  and  against  her  will. 
Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  minor  punishment,  may  be  awarded  to 
the  offender,  according  to  circumstances.  The  injured  woman  is 
an  admissible  witness  to  prove  the  crime  ;  but  the  value  of  her 
evidence  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  depending  on  such  questions 
as — Is  she  of  good  character?  Did  she  immediately  tell  of  her 
injury  to  some  one,  and  cause  search  to  be  made  for  the  offender? 
It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  crime  that  it  be  against  the  will  of 
the  sufferer,  so  that  if  she  be  cheated  into  consent  the  crime  is  not 
committed  ;  but  the  guilt  is  not  extenuated  by  showing  that  the 
woman  yielded  to  threat  of  murder,  or  of  even  minor  violence. 
All  aiding  or  abetting  in  this  crime  are  equally  guilty  with  the 
chief  perpetrator.     See  Abduction. 

Rape  or  Cole  Seed,  is  the  Brassica  Napus  of  Linnzeus,  one 
of  the  factors  of  the  puzzling  series  that  Dr.  Boswell  combines 
under  the  significant  name  of  B.  polymorpha^  It  is  either  annual 
{B.  prcecox  of  some  writers)  or  biennial,  and  is  distinguished  from 
its  allies  B,  Rapa  and  B,  campestris  (the  source  of  the  turnip 
group)  by  its  fusiform  root,  its  leaves  all  being  glabrous  and  glau- 
cous, and  its  corymb  lengthening  before  the  fall  of  the  deciduous 
petals.  The  plant  has  a  wide  distribution  through  Europe  and 
temperate  and  sub-tropical  Asia,  appearing  also  in  a  quasi-spon- 
taneous condition  in  Britain  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
in  what  countries  it  is  truly  wild,  and  where  it  is  merely  an  escape 
from  or  remnant  of  cultivation.  The  two  principal  reasons  for 
which  it  is  grown  are  for  the  feeding  of  sheep  upon  the  stalks 
and  leaves,  and  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  its  seeds.  For  these 
purposes  it  is  largely  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  for  a  long  period 
has  been  grown  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England. 
The  plant  delights  in  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
suitable  for  newly  reclaimed  bog  and  fen  land.  Great  crops  have 
been  produced  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  alluvial  flats 
of  Essex.  R.  speedily,  however,  exhausts  the  soil,  and  some 
leases  prohibit  its  cultivation,  except  to  be  eaten  green  by  sheep. 
The  collection  of  the  seed  is  somewhat  precarious,  as  the  lower 
pods  are  ready  to  burst  before  those  at  the  top  are  full.  If  the 
season  is  wet  at  harvest,  much  of  the  seed  is  lost,  and  without 
great  attention  some  loss  is  sustained  in  the  most  favourable 
seasons.  The  plant  should  be  cut  when  the  dew  is  on  it,  and 
removed  as  little  as  possible ;  indeed,  if  the  weather  permits,  it 
is  advisable  to  thresh  out  the  seed  on  a  cloth  in  the  field.  The 
seed  is  subsequently  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  a  granary  that  it 
may  not  heat,  and  is  turned  frequently  over  until  it  is  ready  to  go 
to  the  crushers,  who  express  the  oil.  The  residue  after  pressure 
forms  R.-cake,  sometimes  used  as  a  cattle  food,  but  generally 
ground  up  and  used  as  a  manure. 

Raph'ael,  Sanzio  daXTrbino,  among  painters*  the  divine,' 
and  the  *  Phoebean  sineer '  of  the  Renaissance,  was  bom  at 
Urbino,  28tli  March  1483.  Descended  of  a  family  which  had 
produced  several  artists  and  ecclesiastics,  his  father,  Giovanni 
Sanzio  or  de  Santi,  himself  an  artist  standing  high  in  the  second 
rank  of  the  Umbrian  school,  instructed  the  young  R.  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  art.  On  his  faiher's  death  in  1494  R.  entered  the  school 
of  Pietro  Perugino  at  Perugia,  where  he  remained  till  about  his 
twentieth  year.  Of  the  works  painted  by  him  before  1495  '^^' 
thing  is  known  with  certainty,  and  he  now  acquired  Perugino's 
manner  so  perfectly  that  the  works  of  this  period  are  only  dis- 
tinguished from  that  master's  by  their  great  freedom,  elaboration, 
and  delicacy.  R.  spent  the  summer  of  1502  in  Siena,  where,  to 
assist  Pinturicchio  in  adorning  the  cathedral  library,  he  made 
some  designs,  two  of  which  are  still  preserved,  one  at  Florence, 
the  other  at  Perugia.  Not  later  than  1503  were  painted  the 
exquisite  little  'Madonna  between  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Francis,* 
now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  the  beautiful  *  Staffa  Madonna,* 
which  remained  in  the  Staffa  Palace,  Perugia,  till  it  was  sold  for 
;^i4,ooo  to  the  Czar  in  1871,  and  the  allegorical  'Knight's  Dream,' 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  besides  several  other  easel  pictures. 
The  *  Sposalizio,*  or  *  Espousal  of  the  Virgin '  (1504),  is  the  most 
celebrated  example  of  R.'s  first  or  Peruginesque  style.  It  pre- 
serves the  simplicity  and  tenderness,  with  not  a  little  of  the  con- 
straint, of  the  Umbrian  school,  while  the  figures  are  invested  with 
a  new  dignity,  and  the  features  are  lit  with  a  subtler,  sweeter 
intelligence.  R.  proceeded  in  October  1504  to  Florence,  then 
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the  glorious  centre  of  theCinquecento  revival,  and  the  art  treasure 
house  of  N.  Italy.    In  the  City  of  the  LiHes,  a  knowledge  of  the 
grander  methods  and  heroic  aspirations  of  Florentine  art  bui^t 
upon  the  disciple  of  quietism,  and  severed  the  bonds  of  Umbrian 
conventionality.    R.  now  studied  the  nature-breathing  frescoes  of 
Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  and  drank  inspiration  from 
the  precious  antiques  garnered  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  the 
gardens  of  San  Marco.     The  cartoons  of  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo  filled  his  mind  with  nobler  ideas  of  form  and  composi- 
tion, while  to  the  devout  Fra  Bartolommeo,  himself  educaied 
by  the  influence  of  Leonardo,  he  owed  more,  perhaps,  than  lo 
any  other  teacher.     Among  the  most  interesting  works  of  this 
period  are  the  Uffizi  portrait  of  himself,  in  which  he  shows  a  pale, 
eloquent  face,  with  brown  hair  and  eyes  ;  the  charming  ♦  Three 
Graces,'  his  first  classical  theme ;  *  La  Belle  Jardiniere   (said  by 
Clement  to  be  so  called  because  the  model  was  a  fair  flower-girl), 
in  whom  are  so  exquisitely  blended  divine  beauty  and  human  feel- 
ing; and  the  majestic  *  Entombment  of  Christ,'  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  Borghese  Palace.    These  works  indicate  a  rapid  transition 
from  the  still,  statuesque  expression  and  stately  mysticism  of  the 
Umbrian  style  to  the  dramatic  movement,  vivid  realism,  and 
glowing  colour  which  found  their  consummate  utterance  in  the 
Stanze  and  Galatea.     In  the  complete  second  or  Florentine  style 
the  Madonna  is  no  longer  a  pallid,  nun-like  abstraction,  but  a 
noble  type  of  human  beauty,  who  seems  *to  look  on  Jesus  as  her 
beloved  child  rather  than  as  her  divine  Lord.'  •  Without  losinjj 
his  earlier  purity  and  elevation,  R.  has  now  gained  in  vitahty 
and  force  of  treatment  something  of  the  intense  power  of  Angelo, 
and  in  varied  choice  of  theme  and  plenitude  of  resource  not  a 
little  of  Leonardo's  versatility.     At  the  age  of  twcnty-five,  and 
when  Leonardo  was  fifty  and  Angelo  thirty-three,  H.  went  by 
invitation  to  the  court  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  where  he  was  comrais- 
sioned   to   fresco  the  Vatican  hall  of  judicial  assembly  called 
*  La  Segnatura,'  one  of  the  four  halls  of  Le  Stanu  \{\i\z\i  had 
already  been  decorated  by  Perugino,  Francesca,  and  others.  On 
the  walls  of  this  room  he  painted  with  his  own  hand  (150S-11) 
pictorial  epic  in  four  magnificent  allegories — ^Theology,  Philo- 


sophy,  Jurisprudence,  and  Poetry.   These  mark  the  highest  reach 
of  the  master's  art  in  solemn  grandeur  of  conception,  calm  reali- 
sation of  the  loftiest  ideal  by  perfect   harmony  in  grouping, 
colouring,  and  draping,  and  above  all  in  the  bold  and  successful 
translation  of  *  the  golden  treasure  of  the  Christian  spirit  into  the 
silver  vessel  of  antiquity.'     Delighted  with  the  transformation 
of  La  Segnatura,  the  Pope  ordered  that  the  frescoes  in  the  oihcr 
rooms  of  Le  Stanze  should  make  way  for  fresh  creations  of  the 
new  favourite.     But  R.  subsequently  preserved  an  entire  vau.t 
by  Perugino,  and  several  small  works  of  Sodorina.     Meantime 
the  Sistine  frescoes  of  Angelo  were  publicly  unveiled  (1512),  and 
of  these  R.  made  a  careful  study.    The  Madonnas  of  the  Roman 
period  are  stronger  and  grander  than  those  painted  at  Florence, 
and  this  is  ascribed  by  Lanzi  and  Mengs  mainly  to  an  earnest 
study   of   the    newly-discovered   antiques.      The    second  hnil 
of  the  Vatican  was  decorated  (1512-14)  with  *  The  Miniculou> 
Expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple,'  *The  Miracie  of 
Bolsena,'  *Attila  Repulsed  from  Rome,'  and  *  The  Deliverance 
of  St.  Peter. '     These  works  indicate  perhaps  his  nearest  approach 
as  a  colourist  to  the  Venetian  school,  while  they  show  an  in- 
crease of  freedom  and  flexibility,  of  dramatic  power,  and  of  skill 
in  handling  large  masses  of  light  and  shade,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  tendency  to  that  coarseness  of  execution  which  becomes 
more  visible  in  the  later  frescoes.     The  frescoes  in  the  third  of 
the  Stanze,  including  *The  Fire  in  tlie  Borgo,*  *  The  Oath  cf 
Leo   III.,'    *The  Coronation   of  Karl  the  Great,'  and  •The 
Victory  of  Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia,*  were  painted 
partly  by  his  pupils  (15 14-17)  and  from  his  designs.     They  arc 
dedicated  to  the  glory  of  the  Papal  power.     Those  in  the  Saa 
di  Constantino,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  were  executed  from  his  drawings  (1519-24),  under  the 
direction   of   Giulio    Romano.      The  frescoes  of  the  Logi^io 
(galleries)  in  the  Vatican  were  designed   by  R.  (15 14-16),  aiul 
comprise  the  series  of  exquisitely  simple  compositions,  upward s 
of  fifty  in  number,  known  as  *  R.'s  Bible.'     For  Leo  X.,  R» 
designed  (1515-16)  the  famous  cartoons  for  the  ten  t-npcstnes, 
worked  at  Arras,  and  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican.    The  seven 
cartoons,  now  after  many  vicissitudes  safe  in  South  Kensington 
Museum,  have  been  frequently  engraved,  and  are  preferred  by 
some  judges   to  any  other  of  R.'s  works.     The  subjects  an; 
drawn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  splendid  seres 
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u  called  by  Quatremire  de  Quincy  *  the  climax  not  only  of 
the  productiozis  of  R.,  but  of  all  those  of  modern  genius  in 
painting.*  R.  had  already  executed  the  '  Sibyls '  for  Santa 
Maria  della  Pace,  which  for  serenity  and  grace  far  outvie  the 
sublime  'Sibyls'  of  Angelo,  and  the  incomparable  'Triumph 
of  Galatea'  in  the  Chigi  Palace.  In  rapid  succession  followed 
the  •  Birth  of  Venus/  *  Madonna  della  Sedia/  '  Christ  Bearing 
the  Cross*  ('Lo  Spasimo*),  ' The  VisitaUon,*  'The  Archangel 
Michael,'  'The  Large  Holy  Family  of  the  Louvre,'  the  por- 
traits of  Leo  X.  and  Joanna  of  Arragon,  'The  Violin- Player,' 
'  The  Sistine  Madonna '  (Dresden),  and  '  The  Transfiguration.' 
Symonds  calls  the  Sistine  Madonna  the  'sublimest  lyric  of 
the  art  of  Catholicity.'  According  to  Passavant,  together  with 
the  'Transfiguration,'  it  has  'excited  the  most  constant  admi- 
ration and  the  warmest  veneration  throughout  all  Christendom.' 
These  were  the  last  works  of  the  master,  who,  having  caught 
malarial  fever,  died  on  Good  Friday,  April  6,  1520.  Short  as 
was  bis  career,  the  vast  mass  of  his  work  is  not  less  striking 
than  its  variety.  His  easel-pictures  crowd  the  galleries  and 
palaces  of  Europe,  and  yet  he  produced  innumerable  designs 
never  used  for  painting,  was  himself  a  sculptor,  engraver,  and 
soimeteer,  and  still  found  time,  from  15 14)  to  superintend  the 
building  of  St  Peter's,  and  to  form  an  elaborate  plan  for  the 
excavation  of  Rome.  Gifted  with  an  industry  equal  to  his  fer- 
tility, in  the  wide  range  of  his  labour  there  is  everywhere 
visible  a  perfect  serene  equipoise  between  the  faculty  of  the 
artist  and  the  artistic  purpose.  '  There  is  nothing  overmuch  in 
any  portion  of  his  work,  no  sense  of  effort,  no  straining  of  a 
situation,  not  even  that  element  of  terror  needful  to  the  true 
sublime.'  Viewing  the  world  through  a  pure  atmosphere  of 
joy  and  beauty,  R.  threw  a  tinge  of  loveliness  even  over 
tragedy  and  death,  while  he  shrank  from  a  realistic  treatment 
of  what  was  stem  or  shocking.  His  dictum  that  '  we  must  not 
represent  things  as  they  be,  but  as  they  should  be,'  has  been 
spumed  by  modem  pre-Raphaelites,  and  Ruskin  says  that  on 
the  walls  of  the  Segnatura  the  artist  'wrote  the  Mme  Tekel 
Vpharsin  of  the  art  of  Christianity.*  But  this  Hellenic  ten- 
dency to  glorify  flesh  and  feeling,  to  scout  ugliness  and  obscenity, 
and  to  dower  vouth  with  beauty  and  old  age  with  dignity,  is 
tliat  which  maKes  R.  peculiarly  the  singer  of  the  Renaissance. 
Lanii  likens  the  rivdry  of  R.  and  Angelo  to  that  between  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhasius  in  its  stimulating  both  to  their  highest  efforts. 
R.  in  his  later  years  lived  like  a  prince,  owned  a  palace  in  Rome 
and  a  villa  beyond  the  walls,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  retinue 
of  dbdples.  He  left  property  to  the  value  of  sixteen  thousand 
ducats,  and  bequeathea  his  painting  materials  to  his  favourite 
pupils  Giulio  Romano  and  Gianfrancesco  Penni.  See  the  bio- 
graphies of  R.  by  Vasari,  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Von  Wolzogen, 
Charles  Blanc,  Charles  Clement,  C.  P.  Landor,  and  especially 
that  by  Passavant  (Paul  Lacroix's  ed.  Par.  i860) ;  the  art- 
histories  of  Lanzi,  Kugler,  Layard,  Jameson,  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  Rosini,  and  Symonds ;  also  Gruyer's  voluminous  works 
on  the  Madonnas,  and  Hen  Ruland's  exhaustive  catalogue  of  the 
works  (Lond.  1877). 

Bapha'nia,  or  Er'gotiBm.    See  Ergot. 


(Gr.  raphiSf  '  a  needle '),  are  acicular  crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate  found  disposed  in  bundles  in  the  cells  of  plants. 
They  abound  in  some  genera,  such  as  the  Cacti,  and  many  of 
the  Lily  family,  and  in  the  medicinal '  Turkey  rhubarb '  their  pre- 
sence imparts  the  peculiar  grittiness,  100 
grains  of  the  root  containing  ^o  or  40 
grains  of  the  crystals.  In  tne  duck- 
weeds their  presence  or  absence  furnishes 
a  specific  character.  R.  vary  in  size, 
from  ^  to  y^7  of  an  inch  m  length. 
In  some  plants,  as  geranium  and  pelar- 
gonium, in  which  they  are  abundant,  they 
have  a  radiating  arrangement. 

Bapldaa.    See  Rappahannock. 

Ba'pier  (Gcr.  rappitr,  '  a  foil,'  Fr. 
rapihv),  a  sword  having  a  straight,  thin, 
narrow  blade,  generally  tour- sided,  design- 
edly for  thrusting  only.  From  Italy  the 
R.  was  carried  into  France  and  Spain, 
and  in  the  1 6th  c  it  was  introduced  into 
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Gallants  rivalled  each  other  in  the  length  of  their  rapiers,  till 
Elizabeth  proclaimed  that  no  blade  should  exceed  a  yaxxl  in 
length.  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Solingen  were  the  most  celebrated 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  R.  blades.  The  R.  has  a  cup-gtiard, 
frequently  richly  ornate,  a  straight  handle,  and  curved  or 
straight  quillons.  The  R.  was  formerly  the  universal  weapon 
used  in  duelling  and  fencing. 

Bapin,  de  Thoyras,  Paul,  a  French  historian,  was  bom 
25th  March  1 661,  at  Castres  in  Languedoc,  studied  at  the 
Protestant  Academy  of  Saumur,  became  an  advocate  in 
1679,  preferred  a  military  life,  but  was  kept  from  it  by  his 
father's  advice,  and  in  consequence  devoted  himself  to  music, 
mathematics,  and  ancient  literature.  In  1686  he  crossed  to 
England,  from  whence  )ie  passed  to  Holland  to  join  a  com- 
pany of  cadets  at  Utrecht,  recrossing  in  1689  in  the  train  of 
William  of  Orange,  whom  he  served  in  Ireland,  receiving  a 
severe  wound  at  the  siege  of  Limerick.  By  1693  he  had  become 
a  captain,  and  was  appointed  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Portland.  In  1699  he  married,  and  in  1707  retired  to 
Wesel,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  his  Histoin  d*Ang{eterre^  published  at  the  Hague  (8 
vols.  1724;  Eng.  trans,  by  Tindal,  15  vols.  1725-31  j  2d  ed.  1733). 
It  traverses  the  ground  from  the  Roman  invasion  to  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  and  has  a  fine  enthusiasm  for  political  liberty,  besides 
being  lucid  and  orderly  in  its  narrative  and  rich  in  matter.  R. 
had  previously  written  a  curious  Dissertation  sur  la  Whigs  et 
les  Tories.    He  died  at  Wesel,  i6th  May  1725. 

Bapp,  Jean,  Oomte,  bom  at  Kolmar,  Aptil  27,  1773,  was 
destined  by  his  father  for  the  Church,  but  (1788)  entered  the 
army,  and  having  distinguished  himself  under  the  eye  of  General 
Desaix  at  the  battle  of^Szeiskam,  was  appointed  his  aide-de- 
camp. After  the  battle  of  Marengo  he  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  general  of  division  (1805)  on  wit- 
nessing his  conduct  at  Austerlitz.  His  behaviour  in  Prussia  and 
Poland  gained  him  the  surname  of  '  the  intrepid.'  For  his  ser- 
vices at  the  battle  of  Lobau  (August  1809)  he  was  made  a  Count  of 
the  Empire.  He  played  a  brilliant  and  glorious  part  in  the 
Russian  expedition,  in  which  he  was  wounded  for  the  twenty- 
second  time,  and  specially  signalised  himself  by  his  heroic 
defence  of  Danzig  against  the  Russians.  Forced  to  capitulate, 
he  was  sent  to  Russia  as  a  prisoner,  and  only  released  on  the  . 
retum  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  During  'the  Hundred  Days' 
he  joined  Napoleon  and  got  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  was  created  a  peer  of  France.  Until  181 7  he  lived  in 
Switzerland,  but  being  pardoned  his  allegiance  to  his  old 
master,  he  entered  Louis  s  service  as  king's  chamberlain,  and 
died  at  Paris,  8th  November  1821.  His  Mhnoires  (from  family 
papers)  were  published  in  1823.  In  1853  a  bronze  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  his  native  town.  See  De  Courcelles, 
Histoire  des  GMraux  Franfois, 

Rappahaxm'ock,  a  river  of  Virginia,  U.S.,  rises  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  250  miles, 
generally  parallel  to  that  of  the  Potomac,  reaches  Chesapeake 
Bay  through  a  broad  estuary  70  miles  long.  The  largest 
affluent  is  tne  Rapidan,  which  joins  it  10  miles  above  Fredericks- 
burg. At  the  rapids  here  a  fine  dam  has  been  made,  giving 
great  water-power.  Below  this  point  it  is  a  noble  tidal  stream 
with  important  shipping,  and  for  35  miles  above  it  has  been 
made  navigable  by  artificial  means. 

Rappee',  a  moist  coarse  variety  of  snuff,  which  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  French  rdpe,  'a  grater,'  the  instmment 
originally  employed  in  its  preparation. 

Hapto'res,  an  order  of  birds,  sometimes  known  by  the  name 
Accipitres  (q.  v.),  and  which  includes  the  familiar  '  birds  of  prey,' 
such  as  the  eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  vultures,  owls,  &c  They  are 
monogamous,  and  the  females  are,  as  a  rule,  larger  than  the 
males.  The  order  has  been  arbitrarily  divided  into  the  Diurnal 
and  Nocturnal  R. 

Sas  (Heb.  rosh\  an  Arabic  word  meaning  'headland,'  and  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  names  of  capes  on  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  and  N.  Africa.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Gaelic  ross, 
which  has  the  same  signification,  is  probably  accidental. 

Bash'es,  or  Exanthemata.    See  Exanthemata. 


England.     It  was  customary  for  all  gentlemen  to  wear  one. 


one  of  the  ablest  and  most  famous  of  the  Rabbis,  was 
born  at  Troyes  in  France  in  104a     His  family  name  was  Ishak, 
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and  from  the  initials  of  his  full  title,  Rabbi  Shelomo  Ishak,  was 
formed  the  name  R.  His  father  was  a  learned  Talmudist,  and  in 
the  Talmud  *R.  was  nourished,  lived,  and  moved.'  Marrying 
according  to  its  prescriptions  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  yet  left 
his  home  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  great  rabbinical  schools 
of  Mainz,  Worms,  and  Speier,  undergoing  the  severest  priva- 
tions, and  never  seeing  his  wife  except  at  festival  times.  In 
1064,  already  a  renowned  master  in  the  Talmud,  he  settled  per- 
manently at  Troyes,  where  he  became  the  Rabbi  of  the  com- 
munity, receiving  of  course  no  pay  for  this,  and  presenting  to 
his  contemporaries,  till  his  death  in  1 105,  the  perfect  example 
of  a  Rabbi,  of  which  all  Jewish  posterity,  too,  has  regarded  him 
as  the  stainless  ideal,  expressing  its  admiration  in  extravagant 
legends.  His  great  work  was  a  commentary  on  a  great  part 
of  the  Talmud,  which  Gratz  considers  a  model.  It  is  simple, 
luminous,  acute,  independent,  and  many-sided.  The  language, 
which  is  the  Talmudic  idiom,  is  at  once  laconic  and  perspicuous ; 
indeed,  R.  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  commentator.  With  justice, 
he  and  his  contemporary,  Isaac  al  Alfaszi,  are  regarded  as  the 
men  who  first  gave  elevation  and  depth  to  Talmudic  study. 
Nor  is  he  less  original  and  intelligent  in  his  exposition  of 
most  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  He  would  know  nothing  of 
a  mystical  explanation  or  method,  and  his  commentary  has  been 
with  the  Jews  the  most  popular  of  all  such  works.  See  Gratz, 
Geschickte  der  Juden, 

Bask,  Basmus  Christian,  a  great  Danish  philologist,  was 
bom  22d  November  1787  at  Braendekilde,  near  Odense  in  Fyen. 
In  1807  he  left  Odense  School  for  Copenhagen  University, 
where  in  1818  he  became  a  titular,  and  in  1825  an  extraordinary 
professor  of  the  history  of  literature,  in  1829  was  appointed 
librarian,  and  in  1831  extraordinary  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. After  accompanying  Nyerup  to  Sweden  and  Norway 
(1812),  he  went  to  Iceland  (1813-15),  and  in  1816  began  a  Im- 
guistic  tour,  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  Government,  through 
Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  Persia,  and  India,  from  which  he 
returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1823,  bringing  two  collections,  the 
one  of  Zend  and  Pehlevi  MSS.  for  the  University  library,  the 
other  of  Pali  and  Singhaleze  MSS.  on  palm-leaves  for  the  Royal 
library.  R.  died  of  consumption,  14th  November  1832.  His 
chief  works  are  VeiUdning  til  del  Islandske  (Copen.  181 1),  Bibrn 
Ilaidorsom  islandsk  Lexicon  (ib.  1814),  Angelsaxisk  Sproglare 
(ib.  181 7),  Dd  islandske  Sprogs  Oprindelse,  Anvisning  til 
Isicindskan,  Snorra  Edda,  and  Edda  Samundar  (ib.  1818), 
Synishorn  (ib.  1819),  Singalesisk  Skriftlare  (Colombo.  1821). 
After  his  return  from  India  he  published  Spanish  (1824),  Frisian 
(1825),  Danish  (1826),  and  Italian  (1827)  Grammars;  a  Grammar 
of  the  Danish  Language  for  Englishmen  (1830);  Locmani  Fabula 
(1831);  and  in  1832  Grammars  of  old  Norse,  Lappish,  and 
English,  and  Nonnulla  de  pleno  systemate  Sibilantium  in  Unguis 
montanis.  After  R.'s  death  his  brother  brought  out  his  Samlede 
Afhandlinger,  with  a  life  by  N.  M.  Petersen  (3  vols.  1834-38). 
A  prodigious  memory,  joined  to  great  acuteness  and  accuracy 
of  mind,  constantly  employed  in  the  severest  study,  enabled  R. 
to  rise  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  philologists  of  his  cen- 
tury. At  his  death  he  was  acquainted  with  55  different  lan- 
guages. He  was  the  first  to  reduce  philology  to  a  system,  and 
the  classification  of  languages  which  he  already  attempted  in  1819 
is  essentially  that  accepted  at  the  present  day. 

Baskol'niki  (Russ.  *  separatists,*  from  raskdl, '  schism '— rjj, 
*  asunder,'  and  holot\  *  to  split '),  the  Nonconformists  of  Russia,  the 
descendants  of  the  conservative  dissenters  who  parted  from  the 
official  *  Orthodox*  Church  in  the  I7ih  c.  On  the  introduction 
of  printing,  the  patriarch  Nikon  thought  it  necessary  (1654)  to 
choose  the  best  texts  of  the  Liturgy,  Psalter,  and  other  religious 
books,  but  large  sections  of  the  people,  believing  these  *  Nikonian 
novelties  *  to  be  heretical,  refused  to  give  up  their  old  Icons  and 
missals,  or  correct  the  irregularities  of  their  ceremonial.  Per- 
secution (1666)  only  confirmed  their  zeal.  Thousands  fled  to 
neishbouring  countries,  or  to  retreats  in  the  northern  forests. 
Peter  the  Great  was  to  them  no  other  than  Antichrist,  for  had 
he  not  eaten  and  drunk  with  heretics,  and  worn  their  dress,  and 
'numbered  the  people  ;'  introduced  passports  bearing  *  the  seal 
of  Antichrist,'  disfigured  *  the  image  of  God'  by  shaving,  and 
'destroyed  the  years  of  our  Lord '  by  transferring  New  Year's 
Day  from  September  to  January?  After  quelling  all  armed 
opposition,  Peter  had  recourse  to  clemency,  and  issued  ukazes 
(1 714)  tolerating  the  R.,  provided  they  paid  a  double  poll-tax. 
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Catherine  II.  abolished  their  disabilities  (1762),  and  thencefortti 
the  R.  have  been  generally  tolerated,  on  the  condition  of  paying 
a  certain  tax  to  the  parish  clergy  of  the  established  Church,  and  to 
the  police.     The  two  main  sections  of  the  R.  are  the  Stdro^bri' 
ddtsi,  or  *  Old  Ritualists/  and  the  Betpopoftsi^  or  *  People  with- 
out Priests  *  {bez  popSf),  and  include  (according  to  NIackenzie 
Wallace)  7,000,000  people.     The  latest  official  census  (1871) 
admits  only  1,093,452  R.    The  Old  Ritualists,  believing  that 
priests  could  only  be  consecrated  by  bishops,  were  thus  till  1844, 
when  Ambrose,  the  deposed  Metropolitan  of  Servia,  was  per- 
mitted by  Austria  to  found  a  bishopric  at  Belaya  Krinitza,  in 
Gallicia,  forced  to  accept  priests  who  had  seceded  from  the 
'  Orthodox*  Church.   The  Priestless  People  included  the  Pomorisi 
(*  dwellers  near  the  coast')  and  the  Theodosians  (followcn  of  a 
sectary  Theodosi),  and  at  first  believed  in  celibacy ;  but  a  nume- 
rous '  orphan '  class  having  arisen  among  them,  they  instituted  a 
form  of  marriage,  which  the  civil  power  did  not  recognise  till 
October  1874.     The  other  nonconformists  are  either /"i^i/z^/^/nj 
(q.  V.)  Strdnniki  ('Wanderers*),  ox  Beguny  (' Fugitives ')--who 
call  themselves  Christ&viye  Lyiidi{^  Christ's  People ')— or  belong 
to  minor  denominations  {tSlki)  difiering  on  minor  tenets.    The 
dissenters  of  Russia  are  about  10,000,000  in  all,  or  one-eighth  of 
the  population  of  the  empire,  and  include  in  their  ranks  the  third 
and  wealthiest  part  of  the  merchant  class,  the  majority  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  and  all  the  Cossacks  of  the  UraL     See  Nilski, 
Semeinaya  thizn  v  russkom  Raskdli  (St.   Peters.  1869);  Seltit 
Sermons  by  Philaret,  late  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (Lond.  1870) ; 
Subbotin,  Istoria  BHokrinitikoi  lerarkhii  (Moscow  1874);  Mac- 
kenzie Wallace's  Russta  (vol.  ii.  Lond.  1877). 

Baso'res.    See  Gallinaceous  Birds. 

Hasp,  a  species  of  file  having  distinct  abrading  prominences 
formed  by  indentations  of  a  pointed  punch,  instead  of  with  a 
chisel,  as  is  the  case  with  a  file.  The  R.  is  almost  exclusively 
used  for  operating  on  wood,  bone,  and  the  softer  metals. 

Baspail,  Fran9ois- Vincent,  chemist  and  poUtician,  was 
bom  at  Carpentras,  January  29,  1794,  where  he  received  his 
education  from  a  priest.     He  was  sent  to  Avignon  to  complete 
his  education,  and  in  i8fi~i2  he  delivered  lectures  on  theolo^ 
and  philosophy,  but  declined  to  enter  the  Church.    In  1816  he 
went  to  Pans,  took  various  scholastic  engagements,  studied  law 
and  natural  science,  and  between  1827  and  1830  made  many 
important  contributions  to  organic  chemistry  in  the  Annolei  ties 
Sciences  Naturelles  and   the  Bulletin  des  Sciences,     Into  the 
Revolution  of  1830  R.  threw  himself  with  great  impetuosity  on 
the  democratic  side,  and  received  a  severe  wound.    He  was  then 
offered  the  administratorship  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
but  declined  it.     In  183 1,  for  a  violent  letter  in  La  Tribune^\A 
received  fifteen  months*  imprisonment,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  brief  intervals,  he  continued  in  custody  until  1836,  because  of 
his  outspoken  hatred  of  royalty.     But  his  scientific  studies  were 
prosecuted  with  unabated  fervour.    In  1843  he  began  to  develop 
his  theory  of  disease,  and  to  advocate  the  antiseptic  virtues  of 
camphor.    He  even  prosecuted  a  lucrative  practice,  until  he  was 
stopped  on  the  ground  of  illegality.     He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  by  his 
writings  in  VAmi  du  Peuple  and  his  speeches  in  the  clubs.    In 
1849,  however,  for  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency 
in  offensive  language,  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  twice  elected  to  the  Assembly.     In  1854  he 
retired  to  Belgium,  and  continued  his  devotion  to  science  until 
1869,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Corps  Lcgislatif,  where  be 
associated  himself  with  Communism  in  its  most  extreme  enun- 
ciation.    After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  became  the  idol  of 
democratic  Lyon,  which  returned  him  regularly  as  its  member. 
The  aged  demagogue  died  at  Paris,  January  10,  1878,  leaving  a 
reputation  for  consistency  and  earnestness  which,  however,  bore 
no  fruit  to  his  party  on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  his  views. 

Kasp'berry  {Ruhus  Idaus)  is  the  only  species  of  the  cxtensifc 
genus  Rubus  (q.  v.)  that  has  been  brought  into  general  cultivation 
for  its  fruit.  It  is  a  shrub  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  throwing 
up  suckers  which  grow  into  biennial  stems  (technically  canei)^ 
more  or  less  clothed  with  slender  straight  prickles.  The  lc*T^ 
are  pinnately  three  to  five  foliate ;  the  flowers  drooping^wiih 
white  petals;  the  fruit  (which  consists  of  many  aggregated 
drupes)  red  or  yellow  and  hoary,  falling  oflf  from  the  sponjy 
conical  receptacle  when  fully  ripe.  The  R.  is  common  in  woods, 
&c.,  through  Britain,  ascending  to  2000  feet  in  the  Scotch  Highr 
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lands,  and  has  a  wide  distribution  through  Europe  and  Northern 
and  W.  Asia.  '  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  Linnaeus 
ittained  the  classic  name  of  Ida  with  which  it  was  associated  by 
Dioscorides.'  The  mode  of  cultivation  b  by  suckers,  which  are 
usually  planted  in  rows  from  N.  to  S.  at  4  feet  apart  everjr  way. 
Growth  from  seed  is  only  resorted  to  when  new  varieties  are 
wanted.  The  fruit  of  the  R.  ranks  in  the  dessert  with  the  goose- 
beny  and  strawberry,  but  its  principal  uses  are  for  jams,  tarts, 
saoces,  sweetmeats,  and  ices,  and  it  is  employed  on  a  large  scale 
in  preparing  spirituous  liquors  and  cooling  syrups.  It  is  reckoned 
next  in  efficiency  to  the  strawberry  in  removing  the  tartar  of  the 
teeth,  and  has  been  recommended  to  gouty  and  rheumatic  sub- 
jects. In  Scotland  both  the  R.  plant  and  fruit  are  generally 
called  '  lasps,'  and  locallv  the  name  '  hindberrv '  is  used.  The 
origin  of  the  name  R.  is  doubtfuL  R,  occidtntciis — ^the  black  R. 
or  '  thimblebeny '  of  N.  America — yields  a  well-flavoured  and 
large  fruit,  ripening  early ;  and  the  value  of  that  of  R.  odoratus 
would  doubtless  ht  enhanced  by  cultivation.  R.  parvijolhu  is 
the  native  R.  of  Australia. 


Basp'beny  Vin'egar  is  a  pleasant  acidulous  fruity  beverage, 
prepared  by  bruising  up  raspberries  in  an  equal  proportion  of 
good  malt  or  wine  vinegar,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for 
three  days,  and  then  pressing  and  strainine  out  the  juice.  To 
each  pint  of  juice  so  obtained  add  I  lb.  of  refined  cane-sugar, 
then  Doil,  skim,  and  bottle  immediately  the  R.  V.  is  cooL  It 
is  sometimes  fortified  with  a  little  brandy. 


( Vfvfrra  maUacmsis),  a  species  of  Carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds, inhabiting  India  and  other  parts  of  £.  Asia,  and  allied 
to  the  Civet  (q.  v.).  It  is  about  3  feet  in  length,  is  of  a  general 
grtyish-brown  hue,  variegated  with  longitudinal  rows  of  black 
spots;  The  tail  is  long  and  marked  by  black  rings.  Like  the 
civet,  the  R.  secretes  an  odoriferous  substance,  which  is  in  high 
repute  amongst  the  Javanese,  by  whom  it  is  named  '  Dedes.' 

BMtadt>  or  Bas'tatt,  a  town  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden, 
situated  on  the  river  Murcf,  3  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Rhine,  and  15  miles  S.W.  of  Karlsruhe.  In  1S40  it  was 
strongly  fortified  bv  the  German  Confederation,  but  since  the 
annexation  of  Strassburg  in  1 87 1  its  fortifications  have  been  razed. 
Near  it  is  a  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Markgrafs  of 
Baden-Baden,  built  in  imitation  of  Versailles.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco,  metal- wares,  and  papier-mach^.  Pop.  (1875) 
12,205.  R.  has  been  the  seat  of  two  congresses.  At  the  first, 
in  1714,  Marshal  Villars,  on  the  part  of  France,  and  Prince 
Eugene  on  that  of  Austria,  signed  the  peace  which  concluded  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  second  in  1799  separated 
without  any  result  having  been  arrived  at,  and  the  three  French 
plenipotentiaries  on  leaving  the  town  were  attacked  by  Austrian 
dragoons,  who  murdered  two  of  them,  and  seized  the  papers  of 
the  legation. 

Bat  {Mms\  the  name  applied  to  various  species  of  Rodents  of 
the  ^enus  Mus,  which  also  includes  the  mice.  The  two  typical 
species  of  R.  are  the  common  or  brown  R.i(^stf  dicumanMs),  and 
tne  black  R.  {Afm  raitus).  In  England  the  latter  has  been  well 
nigh  exterminated  by  the  brown  R.  The  black  R.  is  smaller 
than  the  brown  R.,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  more  prominent  The 
Irown  R.  is  also  termed  the  '  Norway  R.,'  and  the  black  R. 
the  '  English  R.*  The  tail  of  the  brown  R.  is  shorter  relatively 
to  the  size  of  its  body  than  that  of  the  black  R.  Its  average  size 
is  about  8  or  9  inches.     Both  species  breed  several  times  in  the 

I  year,  and  may  produce  from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  young  at 

I  a  birth.    The  skin  of  the  R.  is  largely  utilised  for  the  manmac- 

I  tare  of  glove-leather. 

I  The  water  R.  is  the  Water  Vole  {Arvicola  amphibius)  of 
naturalists  (see  Vole).    The  Musk  R.  is  described  in  the  article 

,  of  that  name.  The  Coypu  R.  or  Racoonda  (Myopotamus  coypu) 
inhabits  Central  America.  It  is  allied  to  the  beavers,  is  aquatic 
in  its  habits,  and  attains  a  length  of  about  3  feet  6  inches.  The 
Beaver  R.  {Hydrcmys  chiysogaster)  is  allied  to  the  Musk  R.  It 
inhabits  Van  Dieroen's  Land,  and  resembles  in  its  habits  the 
Water  Vole.  The  name  '  R.'  b  applied  to  Rodentia  far  removed 
from  the  R.  family  {Murida),  Thus  the  Mole  R.  {Spalax\ 
Coast  R.  or  Land  Mole  (BafAyerpts),  and  the  Pouched  R.  (Saco- 
fhons),  are  R.-like  only  in  appearance,  and  have  no  near  affi- 
nities with  the  true  rata. 

Batafi'a,  in  France,  the  generic  name  for  liqueurs  com- 
pounded of  sdcoholy  si>Sv,  and  tlie  odoriferous  and  flavouring 


principles  of  plants ;  also  a  spirituous  liquor  consisting  of  brandy 
flavoured  with  apple  or  apricot  kernels. 

Batch'et  is  a  stop  or  detent  which  drops  into  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  called  a  R. -wheel,  rising  as  the 
wheel  moves  forward,  but  preventing  it  from 
moving  backwards. 
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/tel  (Mellivora  R.\  a  species  of  Carnivor- 
ous animal  allied  to  the  Weasel  (q.  v.),  and 
known  also  as  the  '  honey  weasel '  and  '  honey 
badger.'  It  inhabits  S.  Africa,  a  nearly  allied 
species  being  found  iii  India,  is  about  3  feet  luichet  wheel, 
long,  generally  of  black  colour,  the  back  bemg 
grey.  The  tail  is  short  The  R.  is  very  fond  of  honey,  and  is  said 
to  rob  the  nests  of  the  wild  bees.     It  is  readily  domesticated. 

Bates  mean  taxes  leviable  by  statutory  authority  on  owners 
or  occupiers  of  real  propertv  for  local  purposes.  The  usual  mode 
of  enforcing  payment  is  by  the  authorised  agent  or  collector 
applying  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  distress  warrant  against 
the  recusant. 

Bathenau,  or  Bathenow,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Havel  (here  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge),  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Berlin.  It  is  surrounded 
b^  walls  pierced  by  six  gates.  It  has  considerable  weaving,  spin- 
ning^  and  tanning  industries,  as  well  as  brickworks  and  manu- 
factories of  opticsu  instruments.     Pop.  (1875)  9951. 

Bathkeale'  (Irish  Gael  Rath-Gaiia,  *  Gaela's  fort'),  a  mar- 
ket-town of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  on  the  Deel,  an 
affluent  of  the  Shannon,  19^  miles  S.W.  of  Limerick  by  rail. 
In  R.  and  its  neighbourhood  are  many  descendants  of  German 
Protestants,  known  as  '  Palatines,'  settled  here  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i8th  c.    Pop.  (1871J  2517. 

Bathlin',  Maud  of,  an  island  belonging  to  the  barony  of 
Cary,  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  It  is  6}  nules  long  by  ij  broad, 
and  is  6)  miles  N.  of  the  coast  at  Ballycastle,  its  post-town. 
R.  is  supposed  to  be  the  island  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
Rikina,  and  by  Pliny  as  Ricnia.  Its  Irish  name  is  Rachra^ 
whence  the  form  Rachrann  and  RacAn'n,  sometimes  found.  A 
religious  house  is  said  to  have  been  founded  here  by  St.  Columba 
in  the  6th  c,  and  there  are  still  remains  of  a  fortress  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  who  at  one  time  took  refuge 
here.  In  1558  a  Scottish  colony,  which  was  then  inhabiting  the 
island,  was  expelled  from  it  with  much  slaughter  by  Lord 
Deputy  Sussex.  Most  of  the  surface  of  R.  is  rocky  pasture. 
The  geological  formation  is  basaltic,  and  takes  a  columnar  form 
on  the  E.  side  similar  to  that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  and 
Fingal's  Cave.  Kelp-burning  used  to  be  largely  carried  on  here, 
but  since  kelp  has  gone  out  of  demand  the  population  has  fallen 
off  from  413  (1841)  to  1039  (1871). 

Bat'ibor,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oder  (here  crossed  by  a  bridge  320  feet  long),  ii)  miles  from 
the  Austrian  frontier,  and  85  S.W.  of  Breslau  by  rail.  It  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1858,  and  has  five 
churches,  a  gynmasium,  and  several  charitable  institutions.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Upper  Silesian  Court  of  Appeal,  and  was  from 
1288  till  1532  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same  name. 
R.  has  manufactures  of  damasks  and  woollens,  and  produces 
brandy,  tobacco,  and  glass.  It  has  also  an  important  transit 
trade  in  com  and  wood.     Pop,  (1875)  17,269. 

Batifloa'tion,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  ceremonial  sometimes 
gone  through  by  the  maker  of  a  deed  legally  to  establish  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  made  without  intimidation.  R,  fya  wife 
is  made  by  her  declaring  in  presence  of  a  judee,  her  husband 
being  absent,  that  she  has  not  been  induced  by  him,  by  force  or 
fear,  to  execute  the  deed. 

Ba'ting  in  the  Navy.  i.  Rating  of  J/^m.— The  rating  accord- 
ing to  his  qualifications  of  each  sailor  in  the  ship's  books.  Per- 
sons who  have  never  previously  been  to  sea  are  rated  as  ordinary 
seamen  of  the  second  class,  and  practised  sailors  as  ordinary  or 
able  seamen,  according  to  their  experience.  2.  Rating  of  Ships, 
— ^All  large  ships  in  t&  Royal  Navy  are  registered  under  one  of 
six  rates,  according  to  the  number  of  men  or  the  complement  of 
guns  which  they  carry.  The  following  table  (then  under  revision) 
shows  the  different  rates  of  ships  as  on  ist  January  1878  :— 
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Ist  Rate.  All  ships  carrying  I  lo  guns,  or  lOOO  men  and  upwards. 
2d  Rate.  One  of  Her  Majesty's  yachts,  and  all  ships  carrying 
between  8 1  and  109  guns,  or  between  800  and  799 
men  inclusive. 
3d  Rate.  Her  Majesty's  other  yachts,  all  flag-ships  and  guard- 
ships,  and  all  ships  carrying  between  60  and  80 
guns,  or  between  600  and  799  men  inclusive. 
4.th  Rate.  All  frigate-built  sliips  carrying  between  410  and  599 

men  inclusive. 
5th  Rate.  All  ships  carrying  between  300  and  4C»  men. 
6iii  Rate.   All  other  ships  carrying  a  captain. 

The  other  vessels  in  the  navy  are  divided  into  (i)  sloops, 
(2)  gun-vessels,  and  (3)  all  other  ships  and  smaller  vessels  com- 
manded by  lieutenants. 
Ba'tio.     See  Proportion. 

Ra'tion  in  army  and  navy,  the  allotment  of  food,  fuel,  &c. 
granted  to  each  soldier  and  sailor  for  his  daily  maintenance.  In 
tiie  British  army  the  peace  ration  includes  J  lb.  of  meat,  I  lb.  of 
bread,  37  lbs.  of  coals  for  every  12  men,  2^^  gills  of  oil  for  every 
18  men,  and  such  groceries  and  vegetables  as  the  soldier  chooses 
to  buy.  The  war  ration  is  I  lb.  fresh  or  salt  meat,  24  oz.  of 
bread  or  I  lb.  biscuit,  2  oz.  rice,  2  oz.  sugar,  I  oz.  coffee  or  \ 
oz.  tea,  J  oz.  salt,  I  gill  spirits,  and  fresh  or  preserved  vege- 
tables. A  stoppage  of  id.  per  day  is  made  when  the  war  ration 
is  supplied.  When  a  soldier's  wife  accompanies  her  husband 
abroad,  he  receives  half  a  R.  for  her,  and  from  J  to  i  of  a  R.  for 
each  accompanying  child,  according  to  its  age.  In  India  a 
soldier's  ration  is  X  lb.  meat,  I  lb.  bread,  4  oz.  rice,  7.\  oz. 
sugar,  \  oz.  tea  or  coffee,  §  oz.  salt,  I  lb.  vegetables,  and  3  lbs. 
firewood.  The  R.  of  forage  for  army  horses  is  10  lbs.  oats,  12 
lbs.  hay,  and  8  lbs.  straw,  which  the  men  receive  free,  and  for 
which  the  officers  pay  8Jd.  per  day.  The  rations  supplied  in 
the  navy  are  I  lb.  meat,  i  J  lb.  ship  biscuit  or  ij  lb.  soft  bread, 
I  pint  spirits,  2  oz.  sugar,  I  oz.  chocolate,  \  oz.  tea,  J  lb.  vege- 
tables, and  various  extras.  According  to  scientific  investigation, 
tlie  nutriment  for  able-bodied  men  doing  heavy  work  should 
have  three  carboniferous  for  every  nitrogenous  element.  Soldiers 
in  Continental  armies  are  not  generally  so  well  fed  as  British 
troops.  In  the  Franco-German  war  pea-sausage  was  largely 
supplied  to  the  German  army,  and  was  found  portable  and 
nutritious,  while  it  made  good  soup. 

Ra'tionalism  has  been  defined  as  '  a  certain  cast  of  thought 
or  bias  of  reasoning,  which  leads  men  on  all  occasions  to  sub- 
ordinate dogmatic  theology  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  con- 
science ;  in  history,  to  attribute  all  kinds  of  phenomena  to  natural 
rather  than  miraculous  causes;  in  theology,  to  esteem  succeeding 
systems  the  expressions  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  that 
religious  sentiment  which  is  planted  in  all  men  ;  and  in  ethics, 
to  regard  as  duties  only  those  which  conscience  reveals  to  be 
such.'  The  rise  of  this  spirit  in  Europe  is  marked  by  the  decline 
of  the  belief  in  magic  and  witchcraft  which  began  in  the  14th 
c.  Since  the  Reformation  on  Protestantism  as  a  basis,  various 
modifications  of  R.  have  been  built — by  the  Arminians,  the  Soci- 
nians,  the  Deists  of  the  17th  c,  and  the  more  thorough-going 
Rationalists  of  the  18th  c.  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
In  the  1 6th  c.  Christianity  was  regarded  as  a  system  entirely 
beyond  the  range  of  human  reason,  a  system  which  it  was  im- 
pious to  question  -or  examine.  It  was  bristling  all  over  with 
miracles,  which  excited  no  scepticism  and  no  surprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  central  conception  of  R.  is  that  conscience  has 
supreme  authority  as  the  rclij^Mous  faculty,  and  that  religion  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  law  of  progress  and  uninterrupted  de- 
velopment, Christianity  being  a  conception  which  is  to  become 
more  and  more  spiritualised  as  the  human  mind  passes  into  new 
phases.  The  best-known  characteristic  of  R.,  however,  because 
it  is  the  first  direction  it  invariably  takes,  is  the  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  miracles  of  Scripture.  See  Farrar's  Cfitical  History 
of  Free  Though f  (Bampton  Lectures,  1S63) ;  Hurst's  History  of 
R,  (New  York  and  Lond.  1 866) ;  Lecky's  History  of  R,  in  Europe 
(4th  cd.  Lond.  1870);  and  Hodge's  Syst,  Theology  (Edinb.  1873). 

Ba'tios,  Prime  and  Ultimate,  the  name  employed  by 
Newton  to  denote  the  fundamental  principles  of  limits  as  estab- 
lished geometrically  in  the  opening  sections  of  his  Prineipia. 
The  ultimate  ratio  of  two  small  variable  quantities  is  the  limit  to 
which  their  prime  or  real  ratio  continually  approaches  as  they 
are  diminished  indefinitely.  Thus  the  ultimate  ratio  of  an  arc  and 
its  sine  is  unity,  since  as  Lolh  arc  made  smaller  and  smaller,  the 


ratio  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  unity,  and  may  be  made  to 
differ  from  it  by  less  than  any  assignable  quantity.    Sec  Limit. 

Kat'iBbon.    See  Regensburg. 

Rattans',  or  Rattan  Canes,  are  the  long  flexible  stems  of 
various    species  belonging   to  the   genus  Calamus  (q.  v.)  or 
allied  genera.      The  species  are  chiefly  found  in  India  and 
the   Eastern   Archipelago,    where   they  grow  in  the  forests,  1 
climbing  over  trees  and  bushes  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
known   plants.      The   stems   vary  very  much  in  length,  but 
100,  300,  and  500  feet  are  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  Rum-  , 
phius  states  that  one  kind  attains  the  extraordinary  lengih  of 
1200  feet.      In  the  countries  where   these  palms  abound  the 
inhabitants  make  use  of  them  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ; 
chairs,  mats,  door-blinds,  hats,  baskets,  and  other  useful  articles  of  1 
plaited  work  being  manufactured  from  strips  of  the  stems,  but  the  ! 
most  important  services  they  are  utilised  for  is  as  mooring-calles 
for  the  coasting  vessels,  and  as  ropes  where  immense  sirenjjih 
is  necessary.     From  C.  monianus — a  native  of  the  Himalaya  up 
to  6000  feet — the  lii^ht  but  strong  suspension-bridges  spanning 
the  large  rivers  of  Sikkim  are  constructed  ;  it  also  supplies  male- 
rial  for  the  strongest  ropes  for  dragging  logs  of  wood  from  the 
forests.     The  R.  used  in  lieu  of  ropes  on  timber  rafts  in  Burnu 
are  referred  on  good  authority  to  C.  latifolius^  a  common  species 
in  the  moist  valleys  of  that  country,  where  its  stem,  2C0  fed 
long,  terminating  in  an  elegant  crown  of  leaves,  may  be  seen  sur- 
mounting the  gigantic  trees  over  which  it  climbs.    C.  Rotan^,  C. 
ruiienium,   C.  vcrus^   C,  viminalis,  and  probably  several  other 
species,  furnish  the  canes  or  R.  imported  in  large  quantity  into 
Europe  for  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  couches,  sides  of  carriages, 
window-screens,   and  other  purposes.     The  Malacca  cane  of 
Sumatra  is  generally  ascribed  to  C,  Scipionum^  which  Loureiro 
erroneously  described  as  from  Cochin-China.    The  flesh  surround- 
ing the  seeds  in  Calamus  is  a  delicate  article  of  food,  and  the  1 
young  shoots  of  some  species,  while  still  tender,  arc  roasted  or 
boiled,  chopped  small,  and  being  fried  with  pepper  and  gn\7,  | 
are  said  to  furnish  a  very  palatable  dish.      See  Cane  and 
Dragon's  Blood.  \ 

Ratt'any,  or  Rhat'any  {Krameria  triandra\  is  a  pretty 
little  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  at  elevations  j 
from  3000  to  8000  feet.  A  preparation  of  the  root  is  used  as  an 
astringent  medicine  ;  it  also  acts  as  a  tonic  and  as  a  styptic ;  and  | 
the  dried  powdered  root  forms  an  ingredient  of  many  dentifrices. 
An  extract  is  said  to  be  extensively  employed  to  give  astringency 
and  colour  to  artificial  port  wine.  Some  other  species  of  this 
anomalous  genus  have  similar  astringent  properties,  paiticulaiiy 
R,  Ixine  from  Central  America  and  the  W.  Indies. 

Bat-Tailed  DIaggot,  the  name  given  to  the  Ensialis  ienax, 
one  of  the  flies  in  its  larval  condition.  It  inhabits  the  mud  of 
ponds  and  ditches.  The  abdomen  ends  in  a  long  brearhinj 
tube  opening  by  two  terminal  'spiracles,*  and  bearing  hair-lkt 
appendages.  There  are  seven  pairs  of  *  prolegs.'  The  chrysa  is 
buries  itself  in  the  earth. 

Rattaz'zi,  TJrba'no,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom  at  Alessan- 
dria, Piedmont,  June  29,  1810,  was  educated  at  a  Government 
school,  practised  as  an  advocate  at  the  Turin  bar,  and  in  183S  re- 
moved  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  then  recently  established  at  Casa'.e. 
When  Carlo  Alberto  proclaimed  his  constitution  in  1845,  R.  wi; 
returned  to  the  Lower  Chamber  of  Sardinia  as  the  ultra-Liberal 
representative  of  the  College  of  Alessandria,  After  the  battle  of 
Custozza  he  acted  as  a  member  of  the  ten  days'  Ministry,  and  sub- 
sequently he  filled  the  office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  post  he 
was  deprived  of  on  the  change  consequent  on  the  battle  of  Novari 
and  the  abdication  of  Carlo  Alberto.  Thereafter  he  and  a  fe.v 
friends  formed  what  was  termed  the  left  centre,  while  Cavour 
led  the  right  centre.  By  degrees  the  republicanism  of  R-  »^5 
modified,  and  in  1854  he  found  himself  able  to  accept  the 
Minister  of  Justice's  portfolio  in  the  Cavour  Ministry.  As  Minister 
of  Justice  he  put  forth  all  his  powers  against  the  Clerical  party ; 
but  subjected  to  continual  opposition,  which  fatigued  rather  than 
conquered  him,  he  retired  at  the  general  election  in  1857.  In 
the  following  year  a  large  majority  elected  him  president  of  the 
Chamber,  and  after  the  peace  of  Villafranca  he  replaced  Cavour, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  arrangements  for  the  annexation  of 
Tuscany,  Bologna,  Modena,  and  Parma,  and  pushed  the  organi- 
sation of  the  new  Italian  kinjjdora.  In  i860  Cavour  re^aiacJ 
the  power,  and  R.  retired.     He  died  June  5,  1873. 
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Battleanake  (Cro/a/us),  a  genus  of  snakes  belonging  to  the 
•ection  Viptrina,  in  which  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  save 
the  poison-fangs  and  their  rudimentary  successors.  It  forms  the 
tjpe  of  a  distinct  family,  that  of  the  Crotaiida,  in  which  there 
U  a  large  pit  or  depression  between  the  nostril  and  the  eye. 
In  the  genus  Crotalus  itself  the  head  has  posterior  scales, 
and  the  scales  of  the  lips  are  large.  The  R.  inhabits  N. 
America.  The  best  known  species  are  the  C  horridui,  named 
popularly  the  banded  R.  or  Caravel,  the  C  or  Uropsophus 
durissus,  and  the  small  or  Miliary  R.  {Crotalus  tniiiaris).  The 
chief  characteristic  of  these  reptiles  is  the  possession  of  a  number 
of  homy  joints  or  rings  on  the  tail,  which  make  a  rattling  noise 
vrhen  the  snake  moves.  The  number  of  the  'rattles'  is  said 
to  increase  with  the  age  of  the  animal.  The  exact  use  of  this 
curious  apparatus  is  still  undetermined,  and  its  analogy  is  by 
no  means  clearly  made  out  Professor  Shaler,  United  States, 
thinks  that  the  R.  imitates  through  its  movements  the  note  of 
the  Cicada,  an  American  insect,  and  that  birds  swooping  down  to 
seixe  the  supposed  prey,  are  in  turn  seized  by  the  serpent. 
Tl^e  R.  is  a  highly  poisonous  reptile,  its  bite  proving  fatal 
within  a  short  period.  Its  average  length  is  from  6  to  8  feet. 
The  colour  of  the  C,  hcrridus  is  brown,  with  a  black  streak  in 
the  side  of  the  neck.  The  U,  durissus  is  of  paler  brown 
colour,  and  the  small  R.  is  brownish  olive,  and  attains  a  length 
of  2  or  3  feet 

Ranch,  Christian,  a  German  sculptor,  bom  2d  Jantury 
1777  ^  Arolsen  in  Waldeck.  After  studying  under  Ruhr  at 
Ko^sel,  he  came  to  Berlin  (1797)  as  valet  of  King  Friedrich 
Wiihelm  II.  Hie  king  dying  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  R. 
entered  the  service  of  his  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III. 
and  Queen  Luise.  In  1804  they  sent  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Canova, 
and  Thorvaldsen.  Among  the  earliest  works  of  R.  are 
the  bas-reliefs  'Hippolytus  and  Phaedr,'  'Mars  and  Venus 
wounded  by  Diomeaes,'  a  colossal  bust  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
a  life-size  bust  of  Queen  Luise,  and  several  busts  for  the  Wal- 
halla  (Regensburg).  In  181 1  R.  returned  to  Berlin  to  execute 
the  celebrated  monument  of  Queen  Luise,  which  was  finished  in 
1814.  His  activi^  grew  with  his  fame.  His  other  chief  works 
were  his  statues  ot  Billow  and  Schamhorst  at  Berlin  (1815-22), 
namerons  busts  (before  1824  he  had  completed  as  many  as  70, 
20  of  these  being  of  colossal  size),  the  bronze  statues  of 
Blucher  at  Breslau  and  Berlin  (1826),  of  Francke  at  Halle 
(1826),  of  King  Max  of  Bavaria  at  Munich  (1829),  and  of 
Diirer  at  Niimlirg  (1838),  the  six  colossal  'Victories*  in  the 
NValhalla  (1836),  and  the  equestrian  monument  of  Friedrich 
the  Great  at  Berlin  (uncovered  May  1 851),  which  is  considered 
his  masterpiece.  Equally  |jeat  in  noble  ideal  representation 
and  in  truth  to  nature,  R.  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  first  of 
modem  sculptors.    He  died  3d  December  1857. 

Bau'mer,   Friedrich  Ludwig  Georg  von,   bom  at 

Worlitz,  near  Dessau,  May  14,  1781,  proceeded  from  the 
Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  to  the  universities  of  Halle 
and  Goitingen,  and  after  holding  various  legal  offices  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  university  of  Breslau  (181 1). 
His  tour,  made  at  the  cost  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Italy  (1815-17),  bore  splendid  fruit  in 
a  Gtschichie  der  Hokemtaufen  und  ihrer  Zeit  (6  vols.  1823-25  ; 
4th  ed.  1871),  where  R.  sought  to  confirm  the  reviving  con- 
sciousness of  German  nationality.  He  became  professor  of 
political  economy  and  history  at  Berlin  (1819),  was  led  by  his 
historical  researches  to  Paris  (1830),  and  imperilled  his  favour 
with  the  court  by  withdrawing  from  the  Superior  College  of 
Cen^rs  (183 1 ).  A  liberal  speech  on  Friedrich  the  Great's 
saying,  '  Each  of  my  subjects  shall  be  happy  according  to  his 
liking,*  cost  R.  his  membership  of  the  Berim  Academy  (1847), 
but  procured  his  election  to  the  Frankfurt  Parliament,  whence 
he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Paris.  In  1853  he  was  created  a 
member  of  the  Upper  House,  but  retired  thenceforth  from 
poluics,  though  continuing  to  lecture  down  to  his  ninetieth 
birthday.  He  died  June  14k  1873,  at  Berlin,  which  owes  to 
him  several  of  its  people's  libraries.  R.  was  author  of  Vorlt- 
tungm  uber  dU  alie  G€schickt€  (2  vols.  1821  ;  3d  ed.  1861), 
Crs<kichU  Europas  seU  dent  Ende  des  15.  Jahrhundcrts  (8  vols. 
1832-50),  Beitrdge  tur  neuem  Gachichte  am  dent  Britischcn 
Mmsfum  und  Ha<hiarckiv€  (5  vols.  1 836-39),  Handbuck  sup- 
Ccitki^hU  der  Literaiur  (4  vols.  1864-66),  and  various  works  of 
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travel,  Herbskreise  nack  Venedig  (1816),  Brufe  aus  Paris  und 
Frankrekk  (1831),  Engiandj  1835  (2  vols.  1836  ;  2d  ed.  3  vols. 
1842),  Italien  (1840),  Die  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamertka 
(2  vols.  1845),  &c.  See  his  Lebenserinmrungen  und  Bruf" 
wechsel  (2  vols.  Leips.  1 861). — Karl  Qeorg  von  K.,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Worlitz,  April  9,  1783,  and  studied 
at  Gottingen,  Halle,  Freiburg,  and  in  the  Pestalozzian  Institute 
at  Ifferten.  He  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Breslau 
(181 1 ),  served  on  Blucher's  staff  through  the  War  of  Liberation 
(1813-14),  accepted  a  call  to  Halle  (1819),  and  to  Erlangen  (1827), 
where  he  died,  June  2,  1865.  Of  his  many  admirable  works  on 
geology,  geography,  and  education,  may  be  mentioned  Geo{;nos- 
Hscke  Fragntente  (181 1),  ABC-Buck  der  Krystallkunde  (182 1 ), 
Lehrbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Geographie  (3d  ed.  1848),  Beschreibung 
der  Erdobtrfldche  (6ih  ed.  1866),  and  Geschichte  der  Pddagogik 
(4  vols.  1842,  et  sea,  ;  4th  ed.  1872-74).  See  his  Selbstbicgraphie 
(Stuttg.  1866),  and  Scheurl,  Zum  Geddchtniss  K.  von  B.'s  (Eil. 
1865).— His  son,  Rudolph  von  "R.  (bom  at  Breslau,  April  14, 
181 5;  died  at  Erlangen,  August  30,  1876),  as  professor  at 
Erlangen  of  the  German  language  and  literature,  published  some 
valuable  contributions  to  German  philology,  Einwirkung  des 
Christenthums  aufdie  althochdeutsche  Spracke  (1845),  Geschichte 
der  Germanischen  Philologie  (1870),  Erlduterungen  tu  den  Er' 
gebnissen  der  Berliner  Orthographischen  Konferent  (1876),  &c 

Ban'paoh,  Ernst  Benjamin  Salome,  a  prolific  German 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Straupitz  in  Silesia,  May  21,  1784.  In 
1 801  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  underwent  a 
course  of  study  in  theology,  after  which  he  acted  for  ten  years 
as  a  teacher  in  Russia,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  philo- 
sophy (1816)  and  of  German  literature  (181 7)  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  1822  he  left  Russia,  and  after  travelling  in  Italy,  settled  in 
Berlin,  where  he  died,  March  18,  1852.  R.'s  dramatic  works 
were  arranged  by  himself  in  the  two  divisions,  Dramatische  Werke 
emster  Gattung  (18  vols.  Hamb.  1830-44),  and  Dramatische  Werke 
komischer  GcUtung  (3  vols.  Hamb.  1828-34).  Of  these  the  chief 
are  Die  Fursten  Chawansky  (1818),  Die  Gefesselten  (1821),  Der 
Liebe  Zauberhreis  {1S24),  Die  Freunde  C1825),  Isidor  und  Oltia 
(1826),  Ba/aele  (1828),  Die  Tochter  der  Luft  (1829).  His 
LustspieU  appeared  in  1828,  and  subsequently  Kritik  und  Anti" 
kritik^  Die  SchUichhdndler^  Der  Zeitgeist,  Das  Sonett,  and  the 
farces  DenK  an  Cdsar  and  SchelU  im  Monde,  A  collection  of 
tales  issued  in  1820  and  another  in  1833  were  less  successful. 
He  published  a  cycle  of  sixteen  dramas  on  the  history  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperors  (Hamb.  2  vols.  1837-38).  The  later 
works  of  R.  were  contained  in  the  Jahrbuch  deutscher  Biihnen- 
spiele  of  Gubitz,  and  were  Jacoblne  von  Holland  (1852),  Der 
Kegelspielerj  Mulier  taceat  in  Ecclesia  (1853),  and  Saat  und 
Frucht  (1834).  The  plays  of  R.  have  merits  which  are  theatrical 
rather  than  dramatic.  See  Pauline  Raupach's  R,^  eine  biograpki* 
sche  Skizze  (Bed.  1854). 

Bavaillac,  Franpois,  assassin  of  Henri  IV.,  was  bom  in 
Angoul^me,  1578 ;  became  successively  a  clerk,  valet-de-chambre, 
solicitor,  and  schoolmaster.  While  imprisoned  for  debt,  he 
contracted  a  habit  of  seeing  visions,  whicn  induced  him,  on  his 
release,  to  adopt  the  religious  life  recommended  to  him  by  the 
Jesuits.  He  is  remembered  only  for  his  infamous  murder  of 
Henri,  May  14,  1610.  In  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie  a  block 
occurring,  R.  stepped  up,  put  his  foot  on  the  wheel  of  the  royal 
carriage,  and  plunged  a  knife  into  the  king's  heart.  R.  escaped 
at  the  time,  but  was  shortly  captured,  knife  in  hand,  taken  in 
charge  by  the  Due  d*£pemon,  and,  after  condemnation  by  the 
Parliament,  tom  asunder  by  wild  horses  (May  27,  1610).  His 
crime  was  attributed  to  the  Spanish  Court  and  to  Marie  de 
Medicis.  Kitchin  remarks  that  '  it  is  best  to  believe  that  he  had 
no  direct  accomplices,  and  that  he  instinctively  did  the  work  of 
the  party  of  which  he  thereby  became,  in  a  sense,  the  represen- 
tative.' He  declared  to  the  end  he  had  no  partners  in  the 
enterprise.  See  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol.  ii.) ;  Henri 
Martm,  Histoire  de  France, 

R&vana,  in  Hindu  mythology  the  demon-king  of  Lanka  or 
Ceylon,  is  depicted  as  a  giant  with  ten  faces,  who  carried  away 
Sita,  the  wife  of  Rama,  and  whose  destmction  by  her  avenging 
husband  with  the  aid  of  the  monkey  Hanuman  forms  the  subject 
of  the  great  Hindu  epic,  the  Ramayana  (o.  v.).  As  the  monkeys 
represent  the  negroid  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula, so  R.  is  supposed  to  stand  for  a  Dravidian  monarch. 
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Rav'elin  (Fr.  ravelin^  Ital.  rrvellitw^  from  Lat.  r/,  and 
vallum^  *  fortification '),  a  triangular  outwork,  constructed  to  cover 
the  curtain  and  shoulders  of  the  bastions.  It  is  open  at  the  rear, 
and  has  two  faces  forming  a  salient  angle,  two  demigorges  formed 
by  the  counterscarp,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  which  separates 
it  from  the  covert  way.  Within  it  a  smaller  work  of  a  similar 
kind  is  sometimes  erected,  termed  a  redoubt^  the  salient  angle  of 
which  is  defended  by  a  bonnet^  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel  to 
those  of  the  R.  The  ditch  before  the  redoubt  of  the  R-  is  de- 
fended chiefly  by  tenailies,  and  lunettes  are  works  erected  at  its 
sides.    See  Fortification. 

Ra'ven  ( Conms  corax)^  a  species  of  Corvida  or  Crows,  very 
widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  colour  is  a 
bluish  black,  and  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male  R.  A  large 
specimen  may  measure  about  2  feet  in  length.  The  bill  is  very 
strong,  the  upper  mandible  overlapping  the  lower.  The  R. 
does  not  exhibit  the  usual  gregarious  habits  of  crows.  It  is 
bold  and  wary,  and  has  been  known  to  attack  even  compara- 
tively large  animals,  such  as  rabbits  and  hares,  and  even  lambs. 
The  R.  has  the  faculty  of  imitation  highly  developed,  and  may 
learn  to  utter  short  words.  It  may  attain  a  venerable  age, 
instances  having  been  known  of  a  R.  having  lived  for  sixty  or 
seventy  years.  It  has  from  time  immemorial  been  regarded  as  a 
bird  of  evil  omen,  a  result  probably  due  to  its  sombre  appear- 
ance and  croaking  notes. 

Kavenn'a,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Italy,  capital  of  the 
province  of  R.,  43  miles  S.E.  of  Bologna,  lies  in  a  swampy 
valley,  between  the  rivers  Lamone  and  Ronco,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Adriatic  by  the  Naviglio  Canal.  It  has  an  art- 
gallery,  a  library  containing  50,000  volumes  and  many  valuable 
MSS.,  an  archxological  museum,  and  fifteen  churches.  The  most 
notable  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Orso,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  5th,  and  restored  in  the  i8th  c.  ;  the  adjoining 
Baptistery^  a  splendid  specimen  of  Byzantine  architecture ;  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  (founded  450) ;  the  Tomb  of  Dante, 
who  died  in  R.  ;  the  church  of  San  Vitale  (consecrated  547),  an 
imitation  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople ;  the 
church  of  San  Apollinare  Nuovo^  a  basilica  erected  about  500 
by  Theodoric  the  Great ;  and,  a  little  way  outside  the  town,  the 
church  of  San  Apollinare  in  Classe  (consecrated  549,  restored 
I779)»  the  finest  extant  basilica.  Near  R.  is  the  famous  pine- 
forest.  La  Fineta,  celebrated  by  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Dryden,  and 
Byron.  R.  has  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  paper,  and  glass. 
Pop.  including  suburbs  (1874)  18,414. 

History. — R.  was  founded  cither  by  the  Etruscans  or  by  a 
Greek  colony  from  Thessaly,  but  was  of  no  importance  until 
Augustus  constructed  the  harbour  (Classis),  and  made  it  the 
headquarters  of  the  Adriatic  fleet.  The  deposits  brought  down 
by  the  river  Po  have  not  only  filled  up  the  harbour,  but 
extended  the  coast-line  so  greatly  that  R.  is  now  upwards  of  5 
miles  from  the  sea.  In  402  the  seat  of  the  Western  empire  was 
removed  thither  by  Honorius.  It  was  taken  in  493  by  Theodoric, 
and  was  till  552  the  seat  of  the  Ostro-Gothic  kings.  For  the 
next  two  centuries  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Byzantine  exarchs. 
In  755  Pippin  (q.  v.)  of  France  handed  it  over  to  the  Pope. 
Between  1275  and  1509  it  was  governed  by  independent  dukes 
and  by  the  Venetians,  and  from  1509  to  i860  it  was,  with  one 
short  interruption,  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  In  1 5 12  the 
French,  under  Gaston  de  Foix,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle, 
defeated  the  Spaniards  and  Papal  troops  under  the  walls  of  R. 
See  Spreti,  jDe/l  Ongitie  e  delta  Magnificenza  delta  Cith  di  R, 
(2  vols.  Rav.  1793-96) ;  Quast,  Die  Attchristl  Bauwerke  zu  R, 
vom  5  ^w  6  Jahrh.  (Bcrl.  1S42) ;  Hubsch,  Die  Attchristl, 
Kirchen,  &>c.  (Karls.  1863) ;  John  Henry  Parker's  Mosaic  Pic- 
tures in  Rome  and  R.  (1866) ;  Pasolini's  Dette  Antiche  Retazioni 
fra  Venezia  e  R,  (Flor.  1 8 74)  ;  and  77//  GotJis  at  i?.,  in  the 
British  Quarterly  RrjicM  for  October  1 872. 

Rav'ensburg,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  fertile  Schus- 
senthal,  11  miles  N.  of  Friedrichshafen  on  the  Bodensee  by  rail. 
It  has  one  Protestant  and  two  Catholic  churches,  a  medieval 
rathhaus,  a  lyceum  (1809),  a  realschule,  and  a  wealthy  hospital. 
There  arc  cotton,  woollen,  hemp,  and  flax  manufactures ;  paper, 
oil,  and  grain  mills.     Pop.  (1875)  lO|034« 

HaVenBCroft,  Thomas,  an  English  composer,  was  bom  in 
London  about  1590.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  chorister  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  under  Edward  Pierce.  He  published  his  Melismata, 
musical  fhansies  fitting  the  court,  citie,  and  country  humours,  to 


3,  4,  and  5  voyces,  in  16 II,  and  a  Brief  Discourse  in  defence  of 
the  old  musical  notation  in  1614.  His  arrangement  of  The 
Whole  Book  of  Psalmes,  with  the  Hymnes  Evangelical  and  Son ^i 
Spirituall,  composed  into  4  parts  by  sundry  authors  (1621-23), 
was  the  finest  collection  of  psalm  tunes  which  had  appeared, 
and  contained  many  beautiful  melodies  of  his  own  composition. 
He  died  in  London  in  1635.  A  selection  of  bis  works  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1823. 

"Bikvi,  one  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  identified  with 
the  Hydrastes  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  called  Trastec  in  certain 
parts  of  its  course.  It  rises  among  the  Himalayas,  and  flo^-s 
S.  W.  past  the  city  of  Lahore,  till  its  junction  with  the  Chneaub : 
total  length,  about  450  miles.  At  Madhapore,  where  it  de- 
bouches on  the  plains,  a  large  canal  system  takes  off  to  irrignte 
the  sandy  desert  of  the  Bari  Doab,  which  lies  between  the  R. 
and  Bias  rivers.  The  total  cost  has  been  ;£'2,ooo,ooo  sterling, 
and  the  net  profit  is  ;£^5o,ooo  per  annum.  The  main  canal  is 
212  miles  long,  and  there  are  692  miles  of  distributaries.  The 
number  of  acres  irrigated  in  1872-73  was  228,000 ;  the  rale 
for  water  varies  from  12s.  to  3s.  per  acre. 

KaVigpian,  Gustave  Fran9ois  Xavier  Delacroix  de, 
bom  at  Bayonne,  December  2,  1795,  quitted  the  bar  for  ihc 
seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  in  1822,  and  passed  thence  into  inc 
Society  of  Jesus.  After  some  years'  employment  in  the  work  of 
education,  he  grew  into  fame  through  the  discourses,  grave, 
elegant,  and  closely  reasoned,  which  he  delivered  at  Amiens  and 
in  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris.  He  died  February  26,  1858,  and  his  Conferences  nnd 
Entretiens  Spirituels  were  published  in  the  following  year.  R.'s 
defence  of  his  order,  De  VExistence  de  Vlnstitut  des  Jisuits 
(1844  ;  7th  and  enlarged  cd.  1855),  created  a  deep  sensation  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance.  See  his  Life  by  Father  de  Pontevoj, 
S.J.  (Eng.  trans.  DubL  1869). 

Ha'wicz,  or  Ba'witcli,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Posen, 
near  the  borders  of  Silesia,  37  miles  N.N.W.  of  Breslau  by  nil. 
It  has  a  fine  rathhaus,  and  a  'realschule'  of  the  first  rank. 
Leather,  oil,  and  tobacco  are  manufactured  ;  and  wcavin;^, 
spinning,  and  brewing  are  carried  on.  There  is  also  a  conii* 
derable  trade  in  com.     Pop.  (1875)  11,155. 

BawlixLBon,  Sir  Henry,  K.O.B.,  an  Oriental  scholar  and 
Indian  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Chadlington  in  Oxfordshire  in 
18 10,  and  entered  the  Bombay  army  in  1826.     In  1833  he  was 
selected  to  assist  in  disciplining  the  Persian  army,  and  while  in 
that  country  was  led  to  study  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  of  the 
interpretation  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  joint  discoverers.    He 
first  deciphered  the  rock  inscriptions  of  Behistun  (q.  v.)  in  1838. 
During  the  Afghan  expedition  of  1839-42  he  served  as  poliiicil 
or  diplomatic  officer  with  the  force  that  occupied  Kandahar; 
and  he  is  now  the  sole  survivor  of  this  branch  of  the  service 
who  was  connected  with  the  fatal  war.     He  was  made  agent  at 
Bagdad  in  1844,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  Turkey  in  1850;  in 
1856  was  knighted,  and  appointed  a  director  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1858 ;  and  in 
1859  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  court  of  the  Shah.     Smce 
1868  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  India.    From 
1859-60  he  again  sat  in  Parliament,  and  from  1871  to  1875  he 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.    R.  has  received 
many  honours  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  been  president 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  since  its  foundation  in 
1873.     He  acquired  wide  celebrity  by  his  translation  of  the  Per* 
sian  text  of  Darius,  first  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1846,  and  has  since  contributed  to  the 
same  journal  many  valuable  memoirs  on  this  and  other  Eastern 
subjects.     With  E.  Norris  and  George  Smith,  he  edited  5  voU. 
folio  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  1861-70,  and  furnished  much  of 
the  material  for  his  brother's  edition  of  Herodotus.     In  1874  he 
published  England  and  Russia  in  the  East,  in  which  he  advtjcJ 
the  occupation  of  Herat  by  the  British,  as  a  check  to  the  advances 
of  Rujisia  in  Central  Asia. — Bev.  Gheor^  Bw,  brother  of  tlie 
preceding,  bom  181 5,  is  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.     He  is 
best  known  by  his  translation  of  Herodotus  in  conjunction  with  Sj^ 
G.  Wilkinson  (4  vols.,  1858-60),  and  by  his  elaborate  five  Cr^^t 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World  (4  vols.  1 862-67  ;  5^ 
ed.    1876) ;  Manual  of  Ancient  History  (1869) ;   Sixth  Greet 
Oriental  Monarchy^  or  the  Geography,  History^  and  Antiquities  ef 
Parthia  (1873) ;  The  Srjenth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  licaang 
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of  the  Sassantans  (1876).  He  has  also  written  the  commentaries 
on  the  book  of  Kings,  &c,  for  the  Spectkit^s  Commentary,  and 
contributed  an  essaj  on  the  Pentateuch  to  Thomson's  Essays 
and  Kevitws. 

B4wal  Pindi,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  and  diTision 
of  the  JARie  name,  in  the  Punjaub,  British  India,  on  the  Grand 
Tnink  Road,  160  miles  N.W.  of  Lahore.  Pop.  (1868)  19,228, 
«ith  an  additional  6581  in  the  cantonments,  which  lie  S.  of  the 
town.  There  are  stationed  here  one  regiment  of  hussars  and  two 
of  European  infantry,  as  well  as  artillery  and  native  troops.  R. 
h\s  a  considerable  trade  in  country  produce;  and  since  i860 
the  largest  horse-fair  in  N.W.  India  has  been  held  here,  under 
Government  patronage. — The  district  of  R.,  which  lies  among 
the  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  between  the  rivers  Indus  and 
Jhilum,  has  an  area  of  6216  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1868)  711,256. 
It  contains  the  ruins  of  Taxila  city,  visited  by  Alexander ;  Attock, 
wliere  the  Indus  has  been  always  crossed,  and  the  sanitarium  of 
Murri.  The  crops  are  wheat,  millet,  and  barley.  The  camelSy 
mules,  donkeys,  and  horses  of  the  district  are  celebrated. 

Bay,  the  name  given  to  several  species  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  Older  EiasTnobranehH  (q.  v.).  In  the  family  Raida^  to  which 
l)oih  skates  and  ra3rs  belong,  the  body  is  flat  and  very  broad. 
The  breadth  of  the  body,  however,  is  due,  not  so  much  to  its 
own  actual  breadth,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  large  pectoral  or 
breast  fins  are  united  with  the  body  itself,  and  thus  serve  to 
increase  its  area.  I'he  tail  is  markedly  slender.  Its  upper  lobe 
is  prolonged  over  the  lower,  thus  causing  it  to  appear  heterocer* 
cah  llie  body  is  sparsely  covered  with  tlacoid  sccUes^  and  some 
species  have  large  spines  on  the  taiL  Of  the  rays,  the  common 
R.  or  skate  {Rata  batis)  is  a  well-known  genus.  The  Thomback 
R.  (R,  clavata)  is  common  round  the  British  coasts,  and  derives 
Its  name  from  the  large  size  of  the  spines  on  the  back  and 
tail  The  tail  of  the  sting  R.  ( Try-on  pastinaca)  is  covered  with 
a  large  spine,  the  sides  of  which  are  toothed  or  serrated.  The 
eagle  R.  {Myli^fotis  aquila)  has  also  a  prominent  tail-spine. 
Its  tail  is  exceedingly  slender,  and  from  this  latter  circumstance 
it  has  received  the  name  of  '  whip  R.'  The  Homelyn  R.  (^. 
miraUtus)  has  large  dark  spots  on  the  sides ;  and  the  Bordered 
R.  (A',  marginata)  a  dark  Dorder  on  its  side-fins,  and  three  rows 
of  tail-spines.  Most  famous  of  the  R.,  however,  is  the  Homed 
R.  {Cefhaloptera)  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Specimens  of  this 
latter  nsh,  weighing  over  a  ton,  and  measuring  20  feet  in  length 
and  8  in  breadth,  have  been  obtained.  The  Electric  R.  is  the 
Torpedo  (q.  v.)  of  naturalists. 

Bay,  or  Wray,  John,  bom  at  Black  Notley,  Essex,  Novem- 
ber  29,  1628,  passed  from  Braintree  Free  School  to  Catherine 
Hal),  Cambridge,  but  migrated  to  Trinitv,  where  he  became  a 
fellow  (1649),  Greek  lecturer  (1650),  mathematical  tutor  (1652), 
and  junior  deai)  (1658).    He  accepted  episcopal  ordination  at 

!   the  Restoration,  but  was  ejected  by  the  'Black  Bartholomew 

I  Act*  <i662),  and  thenceforward  mainly  devoted  himself  to 
natural  science,  having  already  published  a  Catahgus  Plantarum 
circa  Cantabrigiam  nascentium  (1660).  With  his  friend  Francis 
\Villoughby,   of  Middleton  Hall,   Warwickshire,  he  travelled 

'  over  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  (1663),  in  1667  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  after  some  years* 
residence  in  Warwickshire  settled  in  his  native  village  (1679), 
where  he  died,  Jantiary  17,  1705.  One  of  the  earliest  natural 
sv^ems  of  classification  in  botanv  was  that  proposed  bjr  R.  in  his 
Afetho^iua  Plantarum  (1682 ;  2d  ed.  1 703).  He  distinguished 
flowering  and  flowerless  plants,  dividing  the  former  into  Dicotv- 
ledons  and  Monocotyleaons.  His  orders  were  thus  correctly 
based  upon  affinities,  and  R.,  whilst  far  outstripping  his  con- 
temporaries, may  be  regarded  as  the  foreronner  of  Jussieu, 
I>ecandolle,  Brown,  Endlicher,  &c.  Amongst  R.*s  numerous 
writings  were  his  Catalogns  Plantarum  Anglice  (1670),  Histaria 

'  Plantarum  (3  vols.  i68(S-i7Q4),  and  Synopsis  fnethadica  Ani* 
ma! htm  Quadrupedum  et  Serpentini  Generis  (1693).  He  also 
edited  and  enlarged  Willoughby's  Omithologia  (1676)  and 
Jlistoria  Piseium  (1686),  and  published  a  Collection  of  Unusual 
or  Local  English  Words  (1674 ;  edited  by  Professor  Skeat  for 
the  English  Dialect  Societv,  1874),  and  a  Collection  of  English 
and  other  Proverbs  (1678),  besides  various  religious  treatises. 
Hi«  Life  and  Select  Remains,  by  Dr.  Derham,  appeared  in  1760 ; 
and  the  R.  Society,  founded  in  1844,  has  devoted  two  volumes 
'Mrs  Transactions  to  his  Memorials  (1844)  and  Correspondence 
11&48),  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Lankester. 
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Bay'mond,  the  name  of  seven  counts  of  Toulouse,  B.  X, 
in  8^2,  succeeded  his  brother  Fredelon,  who  had  been  granted 
the  lands  of  Toulouse  by  Charles  the  Bald,  and  added  to  them 
the  county  of  Querci.  He  died  in  864  or  865. — ^B.  H.  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Eudes,  in  918.  Next  year  he  drove  back  the 
invading  Saracens  under  Abd-er-Rhaman  IV.,  and  in  923  de- 
feated Uie  Normans.  He  died  in  923,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  B.  IIL,  who  is  also  known  as  B.  Poxis.  This  prince 
defeated  the  Hungarians  in  924,  driving  them  beyond  the  Alps. 
He  died  in  950.— B.  IV.,  known  as  B.  de  Saint-Gillea, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Guillaume  IV.,  who  was  without  male 
heirs,  in  1088,  uniting  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Toulouse 
the  earldoms  of  Rouergue,  Ntmes,  and  Narbonne,  which  he  had 
acquired  in  1066  bv  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  uncle 
Bertrand,  Comte  de  Provence,  which  procured  him  ten  years 
later  the  excommunication  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  He  married 
in  1080  Mathilde,  daughter  of  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  and  in 
1094,  Elvire,  daughter  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile^ 
becoming  by  his  alliances  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
in  the  S.  of  Europe.  In  1096  he  left  his  dominions  for 
Palestine  at  the  head  of  the  third  army  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  in  1 100  went  to  Constantinople,  leaving  it  next  year  at 
the  head  of  100,000  Christians;  out  this  undisciplined  army 
was  soon  routed  on  the  pkins  of  Cappadocia,  and  R.  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Constantinople.  Returning  to  Syria  in 
1 1 02,  he  was  seized  at  Tarsus  by  Tancred,  his  mortal  enemy, 
and  only  recovered  his  freedom  at  the  prater  of  several  princes, 
who  put  him  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  against  Tnpoli  in 
X 103.  Here  he  died  in  X 105. — ^B.  v.,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  in  1134,  and  began  to  reign  in  1x48.  The  claims 
of  Henry  II.  of  England  to  ue  suzerainty  of  Tolouse  through 
Eleanor  his  wife,  daughter  of  Guillaume  IV.,  were  opposed  by 
Louis  VII.  of  Fiance,  but  were  satisfied  by  a  partial  submission 
of  R.  in  1 193.  He  died  in  X194,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  B.  VX,  who  was  bom  in  1156.  Under  his  mild  rule  the 
doctrines  of  the  Albigenses  spread  widely,  and  his  court  was 
rendered  brilliant  by  troubadours  whom  his  generosity  attracted. 
R.  was  obliged  to  promise  to  extirpate  the  'heretics,'  but 
being  unwilling  to  persecute  the  greater  number  of  his  subjects, 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  papal  legate,  Pierre  Castelnau, 
and  this  sentence  was  soon  aAer  ratified  by  the  Pope.  Alarmed 
at  the  threatened  invasion  of  his  territories  by  the  neighbouring 
barons,  R.  3rielded,  but  the  assassination  of  the  legate  in  1208 
laid  him  under  the  suspicion  of  having  caused  his  death,  and  he 
was  once  more  excommunicated,  whUe  an  interdict  was  laid  on 
his  territory,  and  a  crusade  preached  against  him,  and  inculcated 
on  all  trae  Catholics.  In  1209  an  army  of  100,000,  under  Simon 
de  Montfort,  invaded  Toulouse.  His  submission  and  visit  to 
Rome  in  1210  having  proved  unsuccessful,  R.  took  up  arms, 
and  at  first  was  successful;  but  on  September  12,  1 2 13,  he 
was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  nis  noble  ally  Peter  of 
Arragon  being  among  the  slain.  R.  now  retired  to  Eng- 
land; but,  after  the  Council  of  Lateran  had  ratified  all 
the  actions  of  Montfort,  he  returned  to  Toulouse,  flung  him- 
self into  his  capital  in  12 17,  and  defended  it  for  ten  months, 
until  the  death  of  Montfort  obliged  the  Crusaders  to  raise  the 
siege.  R.  now  recovered  most  of  his  former  territory,  but  died 
suddenly  in  the  August  of  X222. — ^B.  VIZ.,  son  of  the  preceding 
and  last  sovereign  of  his  house,  was  bom  at  Beaucalre  in  1197. 
Amauri,  the  son  of  Montfort,  having  handed  over  his  claims 
upon  Toulouse  to  Louis  VIII.,  the  latter  marched  against  R. 
A  new  crusade  was  preached  against  him,  and  in  June  1226 
Louis  appeared  before  Avignon,  which  fell  after  three  months' 
resistance.  His  death  in  November  1226  alone  saved  R.,  whea 
his  enemy  had  advanced  within  X3  miles  of  Toulotise.  Not- 
withstanding some  partial  successes,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  ricorous  and  humiliating  peace,  April  1229,  in 
which  he  bound  himself  to  punish  heretics  without  mercy,  to 
pay  immense  fines  to  the  Church,  to  raze  the  walls  of  Toulouse 
and  thirty  other  towns ;  lastly,  to  give  his  only  daughter  in 
marriage  to  one  of  the  brothers  of  Louis  IX.,  and  go  against 
the  Saracens  in  Palestine.  The  hatred  of  the  people,  as  shown 
by  the  driving  the  inquisitors  from  Toulouse  and  Narbonne  in 
1236,  was  attributed  to  his  schemes,  and  he  was  once  more 
excommunicated,  and  subjected  to  many  indignities.  He  died 
September  27,  1249,  when  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
Palestine,  having  the  mortification  to  see  his  dominions  pass 
under  the  sway  of  the  house  of  Capet    See  Catel,  Uistoire  da 
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Comitt  dt  TBuUuse;  and  Moline  de  Saint-Von,  Histmre  des 

Comlts  df  Toulouse  (4  vols.  Par.  1862). 

Baf'nouard,  Franpoii  Juste  Marie,  bom  at  BrignoUs, 
in  Ihe  modern  deparlmenl  of  Var,  Seplember  8,  1761,  was  edu- 
cated at  Aix,  and  afler  a  short  legal  practice  at  Dmguignan, 
became  a  deputy  in  the  Legislative  ABsembly  (1791).  He  suf- 
fered imprisonment  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  carried  off  the 
Institute's  prize  of  poetry  (1S03I,  and  achieved  an  immense 
success  with  a  national  tragedy,  Let  Temfliers  (1805),  though, 
like  his  other  dramas,  Calim  a' Uliqut  (1794)  and  Lis  Alats  dt 
Bteis  (1814),  it  lacks  action,  and  reproduces  (he  tone  but  nothing 
lif  the  genius  of  Comeille,       His  poems,   too,  Soerate  dam  U 

T/mple  ^Aglaurt  (1S03),  Camnc-ns  (1819),  &.C.,  are  poor  and 
prosaic,  all  tlieir  author's  power  being  avowedly  reserved  for  Ihe 
closing  line,  '  the  crack  of  the  whip,  as  he  was  pleased  10  style 
il.  A  native  of  Provence,  it  is  as  an  investigator  of  liis  country's 
speech  and  literature  that  R.  is  best  remembered.  To  the  works 
already  mentioned  under  Pi(oven<^al  Language  may  be  added 
AlimenH  de  U  Grammain  Humane  (1S16I,  Des  Troubadours  el 
des  Conn  d' Amour  (1817),  and  lufliitnie  de  la  LoHgue  Romane 
(1835).  R.  was  secretary  to  the  French  Academy  (1817-25),  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  member  in  1807,  and  died  at  Paris, 
October  37,  1836, 

Ba'zor  {Fr.  rasoir,  from  raser,  'to  shave'  or  'scrape'i,  an 
instrument  with  a  fine  cutting  edge  (or  shaving.  Firsl-class 
razors  are  made  of  the  best  cast  steel,  perfectly  hardened  and 
tempered.  The  edge  of  a  R.  is  composed  of  a  microscopic  and 
regular  series  of  ?aw-like  teeth,  so  that  the  operation  of  shaving 
resolves  itself  into  one  o(  mowing.  Sheffield  is  Ihe  great  seat  of 
the  R.  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  and  several  qualities  of 
razors  are  there  made.  A  black-handled  Sheffield  R.  of  good 
and  well-tempered  steel  may  be  purchased  for  one  shilling; 
while  others  of  cast  iron  are  sold  at  the  tale  of  sixpence  per 
doien  for  export  to  S.  and  W.  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  for  native  use.  Sharks'  teeth  and  oyster  or  mussel  shells 
are  used  for  shaving  in  New  Caledonia  and  other  South  Sea 
Islands.  Captain  Cook,  the  intrepid  navigator,  once  resigned 
himself  for  six  hours  into  the  hands  of  a  native  royal  barber, 
the  operation  being  performed  with  a  sharpened  oyster-shell. 

A  R.-slrop  is  usually  a  leather-covered  flat  strip  of  wood. 
One  side  is  smeared  with  R.-pasle,  compounded  of  oiide  of 
iron,  emery  powder,  or  putty  powder  and  hoe's  lard  or  other 
unctuous  matter  ;  while  the  other  side,  on  whicli  the  keenness  of 
edge  is  finally  imparled,  has  either  the  soft  leather  plain  or 
blackened  with  plumbago  and  lard. 

r-Bill  {Alea  torda),  a  species  of  Auk  (ql  v.)  or  Alada 
1  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  found  frequently  on  the  nor- 
thern coasts  of  Britain.     It 
is  allied  to  the  Great  Auk 
{Alea     imfeniiis),     now    so 
larely  found.     The  R.-B.  is 
caught  in  lai^e  numbers  on 
le  Labrador  coast.     It  at- 
a  length  of  17  inches, 
no  IS  an  expert  swimmer  atid 
iver.   The  eggs  number  two 
^  -^_^___^  '  most,  and  are  deposiied 

-  "  '  ^"*'   ~~     ^"  on  the  bare  surfaces  of  rocks. 

Ruor-BilL  ^o"*    ^SS'    and     flesh    are 

esteemed  for  food. 

Kazor-Shell  and  Razor- Fish.    See  Solen. 

R^,  He  de  (I^t.  K/x  Insula),  an  island,  18  miles  long  by  4 
broad,  on  Ihe  coast  of  the  department  of  Charente-lnfericure. 
France.  Jl  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Pertuis 
de  Breton,  from  the  lie  d'Oleton  by  Ihe  Pertuis  d'Antioch, 
and  ils  four  fortifications  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  har- 
bour of  La  Rochelle.  Tlie  population  ^in  1872,  16,618)  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  fishing,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  in 
Ihe  distillation  of  brandy,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sea 
salt.  Oyster-beds,  capable  of  producing  300,000,000  oysters 
annually,  have  recently  been  established  m  the  neighbourhood. 
The  capital  of  Ihe  island  is  St.  Martin  (pop.  (1872)  2740),  for- 
tified by  Vauban,  and  containing  an  arsenal.  Other  towns  are 
La  Flotte  and  Ars.  The  coast  is  rocky,  but  lias  several  good 
harbours  and  two  lighthouses. 
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Re'action  (from  Lat.  ri,  and  ago,  '  I  act '),  in  politics  of 
'  gion  a  backward  tendency  from  reform  or  progress.  It  often 
arises,  among  those  who  have  been  but  half  convened  to  a  cause, 
from  disappointment  at  the  smallness  of  apparent  results,  but  it 
is  the  almost  invariable  consequence  of  injudicious  or  ill-lined 
change.  It  was  a  reactionary  feeling  which  Ihe  Jesuits  in  ihc 
1 7th  c.  availed  themselves  of  to  check  the  further  spread  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  it  was  this  which  reconciled  the  French  to  ilie 
imperialism  of  ihe  first  Napoleon. 

Beat^tion  is  the  term  employed  in  medicine  and  sursttyio 
designate  the  process  of  recovery  from  a  state  of  collapse.  T' 
immediate  symptoms  of  collapse  are  followed  by  R.,  and  in  t 
stage  the  prognosis  mainly  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  rei 
very,  and  on  the  character  of  the  pulse  when  R.  is  established, 
See  Shock. 

Beads,  Ctaarlea,  son  of  Mr.  John  Reade  of  Ipsden,  the 
most  popular  squire  of  Oxfordshire,  was  born  in  1S14.  Edu- 
cated Ijy  private  tutors,  he  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
as  demy,  or  scholar,  and  in  1835  he  graduated  third  class  in 
classics.  He  then  obtained  a  fellowship  from  his  college,  and 
afterwards  held  the  Vinerian  Fellowship.  He  also  obiaintd 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  Lincoln 
Inn,  1S43.  The  first  of  his  books  were  CkristU  yohsslm/ 
a  tenderly- wrought  picture  of  Scottish  life,  and  Peg  tfepn;' 
tan,  a  piece  of  historical  realism  which  at  once  raised  him  hi.:h 
in  the  ranks  of  novelists.  These  appeared  in  1S53,  and  71 
followed  by  a  still  greater  success — Hit  /fever lot  lale  It  Mini 
(1856);  The  Courts  ef  True  Lirve,  and  White  Lies  (1S57)! 
Cream,  containing  Jiiti  of  AH  Trades  and  Autobiegraplty  1/  a 
7»jV/"(l858) ;  Zoir  me  Little,  Lave  me  Long  (1859) ;  T%e  Ei^^li 
Commandment  (r86o) ;  Cloister  and  Hearth  fi&l);  Hard  Cmh 
(1863) ;  Griffith  Gaunt(\m>y,  Foul  Play  (1868);  Pul  Vtmrmj 
in  His  Place  (1870);  A  Terrible  7'emflaHon  (1871);  A  Siafltim 
(1873);  T'le  IVandering  Heir  (1875);  A  Hero  aad  Mcrlyr 
(1876);  A  JVom,jn-Hater  {iSlJ).  No  novelist  of  the  day  ficeis 
R.  in  discriminative  appreciation  of  character,  or  sense  of  dra- 
matic fitness.  His  style,  terse  and  epigraramatic,  is  to  be  com- 
pared for  effect  to  that  of  no  contemporary  except  Victor  Hugo, 
whom  R.  rivals  in  egotism  and  eccentricity,  even  more  tl  ~  ~ 
genius.  Almost  all  his  novels  are  written  wiih  a  serious  purpoE* 
— e.g.,  /fard  Cash  exposes  the  system  of  private  lunatic  asylums, 
and  A'ei/rtoiZflfrdijWfBifthat  of  convict  prisons.  Rhaswoi'— ' 
along  with  Tom  Taylor  on  several  plays,  the  most  noted  of  wl 
are  Tie  ^Ting's  XivaHiSs^)  and  Masit  and  pai/i  (1854).  His 
Other  dramas  are  Cold  (1850);  Tiw  Lrva  and  n  Life  (1854); 
lyandering Heir  [iSJS);  The  Scuttled  Skip  {\Z^T^ 

Reading  (Celt,  rhvd,  'a  ford '),  the  county  town  of  Berk- 
shire, 5i:inds  on  the  Kennet,  just  above  its  junction  with  ihe 
Thames,  35}  miles  W.  of  London  by  rail.  It  has  three  par:'b 
churches — St.  Lawrence,  a  good  Perpendicular  sttneturelreslored 
1S68),  St.  Mary's  (1551 ;  restored  and  enlarged  1S64),  and  SL 
Giles's  (restored  1872),  whilst  the  finest  of  its  seven  di-i"Cl 
churches  are  thecniciform  Gray  Friars  (rebuilt  1S63),  Clinsl 
Church  {1S63),  All  Saints'  (1864-74),  "id  St.  John's,  with  1 
spire  of  172  feet,  rebuilt  in  1S74-  Among  the  public  ediiicts 
are  the  Assize  Courts  {1S61) ;  the  new  Municipal  Building 
(1876),  with  a  tower  of  too  feet,  containing  a  carillon;  \\\t 
Royal  Berkshire  Hospital  [recently  enlarged) ;  and  the  Grammar 
School  (founded  in  1486;  rebuilt  1870-71),  which  (187S)  has  S 
masters  and  about  150  boys.  Plans  were  approved  in  April 
1878  for  a  new  town-hall,  to  comprise  a  free  libraiy,  readini;- 
rooms,  museum,  and  schools  of  science  and  art.  New  diaiiii;c- 
works  were  completed  in  1S74,  and  waterworks  in  187S.  Ibe 
ruined  abbey,  with  its  fine  Norman  gateway  (restored  1S61!,  ii 
surrounded  by  beautiful  public  gardens  ;  and  there  are  al'O 
recreation  grounds  of  about  az  acres,  13  of  which  were  presented 
to  the  town  in  1876  by  Mr.  Alderman  Palmer,  now  [1S78)  M.P. 
for  R.  Two  world-famous  establishments  at  R.  are  the  biscuit 
factory  of  Huntley  &  Palmer,  employing  2500  workpeople  and 
using  1000  sacks  of  flour  weekly,  and  Sutton's  seed  emponum 
which  covers  5  acres,  and  in  1877  sent  out  grass-seed  enough  Id 
z8,ooo  acres.  There  are  also  extensive  ironworks,  breweries, 
flour-mills,  &e.  R.  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  has  ■ 
three  weekly  newspapers,  of  which  the  Mercury  was  established 
in  1723.  Pop.  (1871)  32,324.  Occupied  by  the  Danes  in  871,  I 
R,  rose  into  importance  under  Henry  I.,  owing  to  his  foundation  1 
(iizi)  of  a  stately  Benedictine  abbey.     Fotir  pu-iiMoeoU  met   I 
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I  at  R.  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  VI.  and  Edward  IV. ;  and  in  the 
Grrat  Rebellion  it  was  held  alternately  for  King  and  Parliament, 
being  taken  by  Essex  after  an  eight  days'  siege  (1643).  See 
the  Histories  of  R.  by  Coates  (Lond.  1802}  and  Man  (18 16). 

I  Beadingr*  &  city  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  bank 
I  of  Schuylkill  river,  128  miles  W.  of  New  York.  The  streets 
I  aie  well  laid  out  and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  excellent 

water  is  abundant*  There  are  some  very  costly  churches,  excel- 
'  lent  schools,  two  handsome  opera-houses,  a  number  of  fine 
I  hotek,  a  court-house  and  public  offices,  and  three  daily  and 
I  several  weekly  newspapers.    R.  has  blast-furnaces,  rolling-mills, 

foundries,  wool,  cotton,  nail,  and  other  manufactures,  flour  and 

saw  mills,  and  large  coal  trade.    A  great  railway  riot  took  place 

here  in  June  1877.     Pop.  (1870)  33,930. 

Be'al  (Lat  realis^  from  res^  '  a  thing '),  a  term  used  in  Eng- 
lish law.     Property  in  England  is  legally  divided  into  R,  and 

,  personal,  R.  property  comprehends  lands  and  houses  and  such 
other  things  as  are  permanent  and  immovable.  Things  personal 
include  things  movable  and  all  other  things  which  lack  the  two 
requisites  of  a  R.  estate — permanency  and  immobility.  There 
is  also  a  subordinate  division  of  personal  estate,  or  chattels, 
into  chattels  R,  and  diattels  personal.     The  former  are  interests 

I  issuing  out  of  or  annexed  to  K.  estates,  such  as  the  right  of  pre- 

'  senting  to  a  church.  "The  latter  are  such  articles  as  household 
furniture,  money,  jewels,  &c    Actions  and  suits  in  English  law 

'  are  also  divided  into  R,  and  personal  according  to  their  object. 
The  similar  but  not  identical  term  of  Scotch  law  is  Heritable  and 
M<nfabU  (q.  v.).  In  England,  a  mortgage  is  personal  property 
and  goes  to  the  personal  representative ;  while  in  Scotland  a 
security  affecting  heritable,  that  is  R.  property,  is  heritable  and 
descends  to  the  neir. 


(Span,  'royal'),  a  current  Spanish  coin,  valued  at  100 
to  the  pound  sterling,  or  equivalent  to  nearly  a^d.  It  is  divided 
into  100  centimes,  and  is  equal  to  y^th  of  a  piastre.  The  R.  was 
first  coined  in  Spain  in  I497i  and  was  introduced  into  Mexico, 
Pern,  and  other  old  Spanish  possessions.  In  these  New  World 
I  republics  the  name  still  survives,  though  it  is  no  longer  retained 
as  an  official  coin.  In  Portugal  it  is  also  used  as  money  of 
account,  being  equivalent  to  40  reis. 

I  Beal'gar  is  a  native  ruby-red  sulphide  of  arsenic  occurring  in 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  the  Harz,  and  other  localities,  in  pris* 

'  matic  crystals,  nnassive  or  disseminated.  R.,  prepared  artificikllyi 
is  used  as  a  pigment,  and  in  making  coloured  fires. 

Sa'aliam.     See  Nominalism. 

Be'al  Fres'enoe  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
is  held  by  the  different  denominations  of  Christians  in  various 
senses.  According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation  (q.  y.)f  Christ  is  present  by  the  bread  and  wine  being 
actually  changed  into  his  body  and  blood.  Lutherans,  in  their 
doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  (q.  v.),  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
R.  P.  as  firmly  as  the  Roman  Catholics,  only  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  with,  in,  and  under  the  bread  and  wine. 
Cah'in,  while  denying  the  R.  P.  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
maintained  by  Romanists  and  Lutherans,  yet  affirmed  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  dyneunually  present  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  (<].  v.).  From  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  in  heaven 
there  radiates  an  influence*  of  which  believers,  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  are  the  recipients.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  this 
(Kunt,  which  was  at  first  carried  as  near  to  Lutheranism  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  avoid  a  schism,  was  afterwards  modified  to 
meet  Zwinglianism,  which  can  hardly  be  charged  with  affirming 
the  R.  P.  in  any  sense ;  but  even  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
a  certain  kind  of  R.  P.  is  affirmed  : — '  The  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  .  .  .  (are)  as  really,  but  spiritually,  present  to  the  faith 
of  believers  in  that  ordinance,  as  the  elements  themselves  are  to 
their  outward  senses.'  In  the  famous  Bennett  case,  heard  in  the 
Pnvy  Council  (1871),  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  delivering 
judgment,  said  that  the  Church  of  England  holds  and  teaches 
'  a  presence  of  Christ  in  the  ordinance  to  the  soul  of  the  worthy 
reapient,  bnt  as  to  the  mode  of  the  presence  she  affirms  no- 
thing, except  that  the  Body  of  Christ '  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten 
in  the  Supper  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,'  and 
that  '  the  mean  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and 
eaten  is  faith.'  See  Hodge's  SysL  Theology  (Edin.  1873), 
Blum's  Z>fW.  o/Doct.  and  Hist.  Theolo^  {UnuL  1872). 
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Seal'  BchoolB  (Ger.  realschulen)^  in  Germany,  are  secondary 
schools  giving  a  general  practical  training,  and  are  thus  distin- 
guished from  Gynmasia  (q.  v.),  which  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
general  philosophical  and  liberal  education.  A.  H.  Francke 
(q.  v.),  at  the  Halle  Orphanage,  made  the  first  attempt  to 
place  '  Realia '  on  a  level  with  classical  studies.  His  method 
was  carried  out  by  Semler  in  his  'Mathematiod  and  Mecha« 
nical  Real  School'  at  Halle,  between  1706  and  1740^  and 
Sender's  assistant  Hecker  founded  at  Berlin  in  1747  the  '  Eco- 
nomico- Mathematical  Real  School,'  which  was  favoured  by 
Friedrich  the  Great,  and  named  by  him  the  *  Rojral  Reid 
School.'  The  ascendancy  of  Philanthropinism,  with  its  worship 
of  bare  utility,  checked  the  movement  for  a  time,  but  in  1822 
Spilleke's  reconstruction  of  the  Real  School  at  Berlin  laid  a 
firm  basis  for  the  modem  system.  The  subjects  of  instruction 
in  R.  S.  are  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  modem 
langu^es.  The  controversy  excited  by  the  demand  to  enforce 
at  least  Latui  on  the  R.  S.,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  *  Real- 
Gymnasia,'  aiming  at  a  union  of  both  methods,  was  settled  in 
1859,  by  the  enforcement  of  Latin  in  R.  S.  of  the  first  order  in 
Prussia  and  Saxony.  Another  agitation  is  now  going  on  for  the 
opening  up  to  boys  trained  at  R.  S.  the  special  studies  and  pro- 
fessions hitherto  requiring  gymnasial  culture.  R.  S.  of  the 
second  order  want  the  two  highest  classes  belonging  to  R.  S.  of 
the  first  order,  while  the  '  Higher  Burgher  Schools '  are  simply 
lesser  R.  S.,  with  a  three  years'  course  (from  the  age  of  12  to  15). 
In  1877  there  were  in  Prussia  84.  R.  S.  of  the  first  order  (14 
in  Brandenbu^).  Austria,  during  the  school  year  1876-77,  had 
60  'Real-Gymnasia,'  and  such  other  institutions,  with  970 
teachers  and  12,230  pupils.  In  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
seuole  reali  were  founded  in  185 1,  divided  into  two  grades, 
which  in  1859  were  reconstituted  as  seuole  tecnici  and  instituti 
tecnicL  Switzerland,  in  1873,  had  41  R.  S.,  with  3800  pupils. 
In  1864  an  in^perial  decree  classed  all  the  gymnasia  of  Russia 
as  *  Classical '  or  *  Real-Gyn&nasia.'  A  statute  of  the  27th  May 
1872  replaced  the  latter  with  R.  S.,  from  which  the  ancient 
classics  are  entirely  excluded.  In  1876  they  numbered  44,  with 
8308  pupils.  See  Loih,  Die  Realschul-Frage  (Leips.  1870), 
IG-eissig,  Ueber  Realismus  und  Realschutwesen^  Gallenkamp,  Die 
Reform  der  Hoheren  Lehranstalten  (Berl.  1874),  and  (against  R. 
S.},  Laas,  Gymnasium  und  Realschule  (BerL  1875). 

Seam,  a  quantitv  of  paper  containing  20  quires  of  24  sheets 
each ;  that  is,  480  sheets  in  all.  A  R.  perfect,  for  printers'  tise, 
contains  21^  quires,  or  516  sheets. 

Beap'insr  (from  Old  Eng.  rlpan^ '  to  pluck,'  connected  with 
redfian, '  to  seize ;'  cf  Lat.  rapere)  is  that  part  of  harvesting  ope- 
rations which  is  concerned  with  the  cutting  down  of  cereal  crops 
and  grasses.  In  addition  to  simple  cutting*  down,  R.  embraces  the 
collateral  operations  of  binding  and  stooking  the  grain,  and  gene- 
rally of  preparing  crops  for  carrying  from  the  field.  Although 
from  very  remote  times  innumerable  attempts  have  been  made  to 
devise  and  apply  machinery  to  the  operations  of  harvesting,  down 
till  quite  recent  years  the  implements  employed  in  R.  were  of  the 
most  simple  and  primitive  type,  and  indeed  to  a  large  extent 
these  obtain  stiU.  That  strenuous  efforts  should  have  been 
made  to  introduce  improved  appliances  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  seeing  that  while  economy  of  labour  is  of  great  consequence, 
the  security  of  the  crops  with  promptitude  at  the  proper  time 
and  under  favourable  conditions  of  weather  are  matters  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  possibility  of  using  machinery  in  R., 
however,  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  perfection  to  which 
other  agricultural  operations  were  brought;  and  it  was  only 
when  advanced  systems  of  farming  came  to  be  practised  that 
R.-machines  were  found  to  be  practically  available.  The  imple- 
ment used  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  for  cutting  down  crops 
was  the  sickle  or  R.-hook,  a  simple  apparatus  consisting  of^a 
hook-shaped  knife  of  steel  ^stened  in  a  nandle,  which  the  reaper 
seizes  witn  one  hand  and  thrusts  into  the  ripe  grain  immediately 
above  the  ground,  while  the  other  hand  holds  the  stalks  against 
its  edge  till  they  are  cut.  In  modem  times  three  forms  of  sickle 
are  in  use,  the  ordinary  smooth-edeed,  the  saw-edged,  and  the 
heavy  or  bagging  sickle.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  R.  with 
the  sickle  must  necessarily  be  slow,  while  the  manual  labour  in 
the  stooping  position  necessary  is  severe.  Still  a  large  quantity 
of  grain  is  annually  cut  down  with  this  little  implement,  lar^ 
bands  of  reapers  yearly  migrating  from  Ireland  to  the  harvest  m 
the  grain-growing  districts  of  England  and  Scotland.    A  modi« 
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lied  form  of  baggins-hook:,  or  taiher  half  hook,  half  sc]rt1ie,  both 
in  form  and  acuon,  is  Ilie  Hainaull  scylbe,  which  consists  of  a 
heavy  knife  attached  lo  a  long  handle  or  shaft,  by  which  the 
reaper  is  enabled  lo  stand  upright  and  cut  down  the  com  hy 
strilting  the  knife-edge  forcibly  against  it,  the  sham  grain  being 
then  collected  into  a.  sheaf  by  means  of  a,  hook.  The  various 
forms  of  scythe  are  in  labour-saving  qualities  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  sickles,  and  for  many  years  on  large  farms  the 
scythe  supplanted  the  R.-hook  till,  in  its  tum,  it  was  also  thrown 
aside  for  the  R.  machine.  In  R.  with  the  scythe  the  grain  cut 
down  is  caught  bjf  a  cradle  or  hoop  attached  to  the  handle  and 
heel  of  tlie  blade,  carried  forwatd,  and  thrown  up  against  the 
line  of  standing  corn.  Three  persons  at  least  are  required  in 
R,  with  the  scythe — the  scylheman,  a  female  lifter  who  gathers 
the  com  into  sheaves  and  makes  s  band  for  banding  them,  and 
a  bandster  who  follows,  tying  up  the  sheaves  and  stocking  them. 

The  number  of  R.  machines  which  liave  been  proposed  at 
various  periods  is  beyond  all  computation  ;  but  some  indication 
of  the  activity  of  invention  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
down  to  the  year  lS66  not  less  than  looo  patents  were  sought 
in  Great  Britain  alone  for  R.  machines  or  for  various  details  con- 
nected with  them.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  space  to  attempt 
to  give  any  account  of  the  various  systems  put  forward,  not  one 
of  which  was  successful,  even  ei  peri  mentally,  till  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bell,  in  the  year  1S26,  invented  his  apparatus.  The 
essential  mowing  principle  in  Bell's  reaper  was  the  cutting;  of 
the  straw  by  means  of  shears,  and  in  all  subsequent  macbmes 
that  principle  has  been  adopted,  although  its  mechanical  details 
liave  been  much  improved.  The  original  model  machine  made 
by  Mr.  Bell  himself  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  Edinburgh,  and  from  that  model  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  inventor's  first  idea  was  simply  fitting  a  series  of  reciprocat- 
ing scissors  or  cutters  on  a  broad  frame.  Subsequently  the 
cutters  were  so  modified  that  the  upper  blades,  thirteen  in 
number,  were  immovably  fined  to  the  cross  bar,  under  which 
played  twelve  movable  blades,  Ihe  whole  so  geared  that  when 
the  machine  was  put  in  motion  they  formed  a  continuous  series 
of  open  jaws,  opening  on  the  one  siile  when  closing  on  the  Other, 
so  that  llic  cutting  was  effected  against  both  sides  of  the  upper 
blades  alternately.  An  endless  web  of  cloth  having  a  transverse 
motion,  and  mounted  angularly  behind  the  cutters,  caught  the 
cut  crain  and  delivered  it  at  the  off  side.  The  first  modifications 
of  Bell's  machine  which  received  much  attention  were  Hussey's 
and  M'Cormack's  reapers,  both  of  American  origin,  and  indeed 
since  the  machines  were  first  introduced,  American  inventors  and 
manufacturers  have  done  very  much  for  their  development  and 
improvement.  In  consequence  of  that  activity,  reapers  of 
American  manufacture  are  in  extensive  use  in  Great  Britain,  the 
European  Continent,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world. 

The  general  features  of  all  R.  machines  as  now  made  are  the 
same,  individual  manufacturers  modifying  only  the  method  of 
mounting  delivering  gear  and  Other  details.  The  Uiiual  con- 
struction consists  of  a  drawing  wheel  fixed  to  one  side  of  the 
machine,  to  which  is  attached  a  spur  wheel  working  into  a  series 
of  small  toothed  wheels,  which  increase  the  slow  speed  of  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel  to  the  fast  motion  necessary  for  driving 
the  cutting  knives.  The  knives  differ  somewhat  in  shajie,  but 
generally  consist  of  a  series  of  triangular  pieces  of  steel  riveted 
lo  a  bar  of  iron,  in  some  instances  seriated  on  the  edges.  The 
knife  bar  is  attached  to  a  crank  by  means  of  a  connecting. rod, 
and  this  crank,  which  makes  about  700  revolutions  in  a  niinute. 
receives  its  accelerated  motion  through  a  train  o(  wheels  in  direct 
communication  with  the  large  driving-wheel.  The  knife  l»r 
moves  backwards  and  forwards  on  guides  fixed  at  the  back  of  a 
number  of  pointed  fingers,  which  enter  the  com  crop  and  guide 
the  straw  to  the  edges  of  the  cutting  knife.  A  platform  is  fixed 
at  the  b.-ick  of  the  cutter-bar  which  receives  the  corn  as  it  falls 
from  the  knives.  In  mo;l  cases  a  revolving  rake  with  four 
inclined  arms  is  attached  to  such  machines,  and  set  in  motion  by 
the  main  drivine  wheel.  Two  of  the  arms  act  as  gatherers  for 
biiuf^ing  the  com  well  on  to  the  knife,  and  the  others  as  lakes 
for  delivering  the  cut  corn  at  the  back  of  the  machine. 

The  most  recent  notable  addition  to  the  R.  machine  consists 
of  an  apparatus  for  binding  the  sheaves,  several  forms  of  which 
have  been  suggested.  That,  however,  devised  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Wood  of  New  York  has  been  practically  the  most  successful, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  binding  apparatus  will  soon 
be   looked  on  as  an  essential  feature  iu  any  reaper.     In  Mr. 
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Wood's  reaper  and  binder  there  is  an  endless  ipTon  t 
receives  the  grain  as  it  is  cut  and  deposits  it  in  a  trough  01 


outer  side  of  the  macliiiie.  Jii  this  trough  by  an  ingenious  and  ' 
effective  mechanical  arrangement  the  loose  straw  is  caught  and  ' 
compressed  between  two  iron  arms,  wire  from  ■  reel  is  pUKd 
round  the  compressed  sheaf,  the  wire  is  fastened  by  twislinc, 
cut  away,  and  the  )>ound  sheaf  is  then  tossed  out  of  the  tmu^ii 
by  one  of  the  arms  with  which  it  was  compressed. 

Bea'BOa  <Rat.  ralie,  from  rrar,  '  I  think')  is  a  word  used  j 
to  signify  (!)  all  the  intellectual  powers,  taken  together;  III  I 
(hose  intellectual  powers  which  difterentiate  man  fiam  the  brute,  ' 
{3)  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  (4)  the  premiss  or  premisses  of  m  | 
argument,  {5)  a  cause — as  when  we  say  that  electrical  disturbance 
of  the  atmosphere  is  the  reason  of  thunder.  The  diitintlioa 
between  men  and  brutes  as  rational  or  irrational  i>  now  Umg 
abandoned.  Coleridge  lefines  upon  it  by  saying  that  in  the 
lower  creatures  '  there  may  be  understanding,  but  there  is  nolninj 
ot  R..'  his  Jf.  being  that  of  Kant,  which  deals  with  the  ^npf-  ' 
sensible  world  of  ideas,  while  his  iindtrilanding  deals  with  l^e 
sensible  world  and  conceptions.  This  pure  R.  holds  the  wrac 
relation  to  understanding  that  perception  holds  lo  sensatinn.  1 
By  the  understanding  we  inquire  into  grounds,  causes,  condiimni 
of  phenomena;  but  by  the  R.  we  inquire  into  the  n.7imJ/(  , 
grounds,  cau^s,  or  conditions  of  these  phenomena.  See  Ol- 
DUCTioN,  Induction,  SvLLOGtsM,  ic  I 

B^au'mor,  Ben^'Antoine  Ferchatdt  de,  a  French  nkv-  1 
sicisl  and  iooioyist,  was  born  February  iS,  1683.  at  La-Rochtll;,  | 
He  went  to  Poris  in  1703,  soon  attracted  attention  by  ihree 
geometrical  memoirs,  and  became  in  I70S  a  member  of  Ihi 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  had  a  special  genius  for  inventin,' 
practical  methods,  and  turned  his  attention  to  a  number  of  di:- 
ferent  projects,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  steel,  tlie  tinmnj  ul 
iron,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  S:c.  He  is  best  known  a 
ot  the  spirit-of-wine  thermometer,  and  of  the  tli" 
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,.      He  died  a 

October  17,  1757.      His  most  important  work  is  the  Minisi"i 
four  itrvir  Si  tUiiloirt  dis  JhskUs  (6  voli  1 734-42), 

B«bate'.  < 

longitudinally  along  the  edge  o 

edge  of  another  piece  or  pieces.    Tlie  recess  in  a  door  frame  uiu 

which  the  door  shuts  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  R. 
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Bebell'ion  (in  law).     The  difficulty  which  law  has  lo  con-  : 
tend  with  regarding  R.  is  this,  that  when  pnit  of  the  nib]tcti 
of  a  state  take  arms  against  the  authorities  in  power,  whe.nct   I 
the  fact  is  to  be  regaided  as  R.  depends  on  the  force  of  llie  I 
Ulsurgents,  or  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle.      If  the  contending 
powers  are  each  strong  enough  to  carry  on  a  protracted  wic,   I 
policy  and  humanity  will  lead  each  lo  award  belligerent  rghci 
to   the  oiher ;  to  award  quarter  to  those  who  surrender,  i-  J 
to  spare  the  hves  of  captives.    Yet,   the  yras  being  finisled,    | 
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the  Tictors  may  regard  the  vanauished  as  rebels.  Thus,  in 
the  recent  conflict  in  the  United  States,  the  North  awarded 
belligerent  rights  to  the  South,  yet  the  Northern  doctrine, 
though  it  has  been  mercifully  applied,  continues  to  be  that  the 
Soathem  states  were  rebels.  Wheaton  in  his  Elenunts  of 
Intemaiional  Law  suggests  the  following  principles : — (i)  The 
couru  of  a  state  must  treat  rebels  as  criminaus.  (2)  The  fact  that 
the  state  has  treated  rebel  prisoners  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  has 
claimed  as  regards  neutrals  the  privileges  of  a  state  of  war,  does 
not  aflfect  the  first  rule.  (3)  A  foreigner  holding  a  rebel  com- 
mission takes  his  chance  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel,  or  as  a  belli- 
gerent. (4)  A  foreigner  carrying  on  naval  war  under  a  rebel 
commission,  takes  his  chance  of  oeing  treated  as  a  pirate,  or  as 
a  belligerent,  by  his  own  nation,  and  by  all  others.  (5)  That 
though  the  parent  state  have  awarded  belligerent  rights  to  in- 
surgents, yet  that  their  doing  so  concerns  internal  state  policy 
only,  and  that  the  mode  of  action  may  be  changed  at  any  time. 
Of  course  the  rebels  will  not  award  any  rights  to  their  opponents, 
or  to  those  assisting  them,  or  to  neutrals,  which  opponents  and 
neutrals  do  not  award  to  them  ;  and  if  the  rebels  succeed,  then 
they  have  just  such  privileges  of  success  as  the  parent  state  would 
have  had  nad  it  succeeded. 

Be'buB,  a  species  of  pictorial  hieroglyphics,  said  to  be  named 
after  the  squibs  on  passing  events  ('de  rebus  quae  genintur') 
composed  by  the  clergy  of  Picardy  for  the  yearly  carnival.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  many  knights  and  ecclesiastics  employed  as 
cognisances  rebuies  punning  on  their  names ;  thus  the  Lyharts 
bore  a  stag  couchant,  the  Derings  a  deer  and  ring,  and  so  on. 
At  present  the  R.  serves  chiefly  for  padding  in  our  lighter  maga- 
zines, and  the  following  may  stand  as  a  good  representative  of  its 
kind :  On  the  letters  S  T  a  gorgeous  cockatoo  sits  perched, 
whilst  beneath  is  a  wretched  moulting  bird,  the  solution  being : 
On  ST  (honesty)  is  the  best  Poll  I  see  (policy). 

B^eaxn'ier,  Jeazme  Fran^oiae  Julie  Adelaide  Ber- 
nard, one  of  France's  most  distinguished  society  queens,  was 
bom  at  Lyon,  December  4th,  1777.  Her  father,  a  banker  at 
Lyon,  in  1784  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  filled  an  important 
position  in  the  Post-Office,  and  where  his  wife  succeeded  in 
drawing  around  her  a  large  and  fashionable  circle  of  friends. 
Among  these  the  dauling  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  Bernard 
raised  general  admiration,  and  while  yet  a  child  she  received, 
through  her  parents,  several  offers  of  marriage.  Left  entirely  to 
her  own  choice,  in  her  fifteenth  year  she  married  M.  Recamier,  a 
rich  banker,  nearlv  four  times  her  age.  Under  the  fatherly  pro- 
tection of  this  husband,  she  quickly  assumed  the  leading  position 
in  society  which  her  beauty  and  her  manners  were  so  calculated 
to  obtain  ;  and  wisely  making  friends  of  her  feminine  rivals,  such 
as  Madame  de  Stael,  whom  she  entirely  eclipsed  in  the  affections 
of  all  except  the  blind,  she  threw  her  net  of  fascination  over 
men  so  skilfully  that  few  escaped.  Of  the  number  of  scholars 
and  men  of  the  world  who  remained  through  life  her  firm  friends, 
nearly  all  commenced  their  intimacy  with  her  as  lovers.  But  she 
never  allowed  their  devotion  to  compromise  either  themselves  or 
herself.  The  Due  de  Laval's  quotation  wittily  describes  her 
influence  on  these  admirers — 

'  lis  ne  mouraient  pas  toua,  mais  tous  ^talent  (rapp^.* 

Prudent  in  everything  except  politics,  Madame  R.  seemed  formed 
for  an  object,  not  so  much  of  intense  passion,  as  of  general 
esteem.  Her  capability  of  loving  was  perhaps  small,  but  her 
capability  of  pleasing  was  inflnite.  Sainte-Beuve  declares  that  if 
coquetry  was  hers,  it  was  the  coquetry  of  an  angel.  Adrien  and 
Matthieu  de  Montmorency,  ^madotte  (afterwards  king  of 
Sweden),  General  Moreau,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  J.  J.  Ampere 
were  her  most  faithful  adorers.  But  the  only  suitor  whom  she 
favoured  in  her  youth  was  Prince  August  of  Prussia,  nephew  of 
Friedrich  the  Great,  and  a  royal  prisoner  in  France.  Madame 
de  Stael  introduced  him  to  her  friend,  who  agreed  to  marry  him, 
and  asked  her  husbamd  for  a  divorce.  Her  husband  had  by  this 
time  lost  nearly  all  his  wealth.  The  assent  he  gave  to  her  request 
touched  her  with  commiseration  for  his  misfortune ;  and  she  never 
fulfilled  her  strange  engagement  with  the  brave,  handsome  prince. 
In  181  s  she  was  exiled  from  Paris  by  Napoleon  ;  and  she  did  not 
return  till  the  Restoration.  The  only  man  besides  the  Prince  on 
whom  ^e  seems  to  have  bestowed  real  affection  was  Chateau- 
briand. Him,  too,  Madame  de  Stael  introduced  to  her,  but  on 
her  deathbed.    When  Madame  R.  had  retired  in  comparative 


poverty  to  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  she  carried  her  society  with 
iier.  Chateaubriand  transferred  all  the  attentions  he  had 
bestowed  on  De  Stael  to  her  beautiful  friend ;  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  her  life  she  lavished  her  undivided  solicitude  on 
this  hypochondriac.  It  was  a  strange  ending  for  both.  Chateau- 
briand became  a  widower  in  XS46,  and  wished  to  marry  her.  She, 
too,  was  widowed,  but  she  preferred  to  remain  his  friend.  He 
died  July  4,  1S48,  and  Madame  R.  died  May  11,  1849.  Gerard 
painted  a  portrait  of  her  in  her  girlhood ;  Canova  (whom  she 
met  at  Rome  in  18 1 3)  executed  a  bust  of  her;  and  Achille 
Devena  made  an  exquisite  sketch  of  her  on  the  day  of  her  death. 
See  Souvenirs  ei  Correspondance  tiris  des  Papiers  de  Mme,  H,  (2 
vols.  Par.  1859) ;  and  Mme,  J^.,  les  Amis  de  sa  Jeunesse  et  sa 
Correspondance  intimt  (Levy,  Par.  1 873),  understood  to  be  edited 
by  Mme.  K's  niece. 

Receipt'  is  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  money  received  in 
discharge  of  a  debt  or  obligation.  In  English  law  a  R.  is  not 
necessarily  a  written  document ;  it  may  be  constituted  by  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  who  can  swear  to  the  payment  of  the 
money.  In  Scotland  such  evidnce  is  not  admissible,  if  the  debt 
itself  is  created  by  writing.  When  the  written  R.  is  for  more 
than  £2^  a  penny  R. -stamp  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
discharge. 


li'ving  Stolen  Goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen, 
makes  the  offender  Accessary  (q.  v.)  to  the  theft.  The  crime 
may  be  a  misdemeanour  or  a  felony,  rendering  the  criminal 
liable  to  imprisonment  or  to  penal  servitude  of  not  fewer  than 
three,  or  more  than  fourteen  years.  The  police  in  London 
have  in  certain  cases  power  to  enter  premises  m  search  of  stolen 
goods.  Anyone  who  prints  or  publishes  an  advertisement  for 
the  return  of  stolen  goods,  without  Questions  being  asked,  or  to 
that  effect,  is  liable  to  be  fined  £y>.  But  no  action  can  be  begun 
without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney-  or  Solicitor-General  The 
corresponding  term  of  Scotch  law  is  Heset  of  Theft  (q.  v.). 


Tcent,  in  geology,  is  a  general  term  applied  to  deposit^ 
later  than  the  glacial  age,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  wnat  is 
ordinarily  known  as  the  Human  Period.  See  Pleistocene, 
which  includes  all  formations  later  than  the  Pliocene  (q.  v. ). 


^ 


or  Toms,  in  botany,  is  the  extremity  of  the 
peduncle  (above  the  calyx),  upon  which  the  corolla,  stamens,  and 
ovary  are  inserted.  It  is  sometimes  little  more  than  a  mere  point 
or  minute  hemisphere,  but  is  often  also  more  or  less  elongated, 
thickened,  or  otherwise  enlarged.  R.  is  also  applied,  in  a  capi- 
tate Inflorescence  (q.  v.),  to  the  short,  flat,  convex,  or  conical 
axis  on  which  the  flowers  are  seated. 

Heceptac'ulites,  a  curious  fossil  organism  of  doubtful  nature. 
It  is  referred  by  most  authorities  to  the  Spongida  or  Sponges, 
but  some  maintain  its  affinities  with  the  Foraminifera,  or  the 
corals.  The  fossil  remains  of  R.  occur  in  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian  strata.  They  are  of  cylindrical,  ovoid,  and  discoid 
shape.  The  bodies  are  hollow,  and  have  an  aperture  on  their 
upper  surface.  Below,  a  thickened  portion  seems  to  indicate 
the  original  nucleus  or  beginning  of  the  organism,  the  walls  of 
which  exhibit  an  outer  and  inner  layer,  with  a  spicula  layer  be- 
tween.   The  inner  layer  is  pierced  by  numerous  apertures. 

Recep'tion  of  a  novice  is  a  ceremony,  consisting  of  laying 
aside  the  ordinary  dress,  being  invested  by  a  bishop  or  priest 
with  the  novice's  habit,  which  has  first  been  blessed,  and  of 
having  the  hair  cut  ofL  This  ceremony  takes  place  after  the 
individual  has  passed  a  few  months  as  a  rostulant  (one  desirous 
of  beine  Udcen  into  an  order),  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  flnu  R.  into  the  order,  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
Novitiate,  or  period  of  probation,  and  which  is  called  'pro- 
fession.'   See  Novice. 

Becip'rocaL  In  algebra,  two  quantities  are  said  to  be  re- 
ciprocals of  each  other  when  their  product  is  unity.     Thus,  the 

R.  of  a  is-i ,  and  of  10,-i. .     In  modem  geometryi  the  theory 
a  10 

of  R.  polars  leads  directly  from  a  given  proposition  to  another 

which  is  known  as  its  R.    See  Pole  and  Polars. 

Aedtative'  is  musical  declamation.  Something  of  the  kind 
was  common  in  the  Greek  theatre.  Modem  R.  grew  probably 
from  the  aria-parlante  in  which  poems  were  recited,  and  was 
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introduced  into  opera  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c.  by  Jacopo 
Peri.  For  a  long  time  the  harpsichord,  subsequently  the  violon- 
cello, was  used  to  accompany  R.,  but  in  modern  music  the  whole 
string  band  usually  plays  soft  four-part  chords  throughout. 
Reciiativo  Secco  is  simple  R.  when  unaccompanied  or  only  sup- 
ported by  plain  chords.  Reciiativo  Obligato  has  pronounced  an 
elaborate  accompaniment.  When  the  R.  approaches  the  aria 
in  m«lody,  it  is  called  reciiativo  Ariosa, 

Hedaim',  in  Scotch  law,  means  to  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  the  Inner  House.  The  initiatory  act 
of  the  appeal  is  termed  a  reclaiming  note.  See  Court  op 
Session. 

Heduse'.    See  Eremites,  Asceticism,  Anchorites. 

Kecog^n'isance  is  an  obligation  with  one  or  more  sureties 
entered  into  before  a  court  of  record,  or  magistrate,  to  do,  or  to 
refrain  from  doing,  some  specific  act.  In  default,  the  R.  is  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  and  the  principal  and  his  sureties  may  be 
sued  for  the  sums  to  which  they  are  respectively  bound.  Justices 
of  the  peace  may  enforce  R.  at  their  own  instance,  or  they  may 
grant  it  at  the  instance  of  another. 

Recoil'  (from  Fr.  reculer^  *  to  fall  back '),  in  gimnery,  is  the 
backward  motion  of  a  cannon  at  the  instant  of  firing,  caused  by 
the  reaction  of  the  projective  force  of  the  explosion.  The 
momentum  with  which  the  projectile  leaves  the  cannon  is  equal 
to  the  momentum  with  which  the  cannon  recoils.  The  much 
greater  mass  of  the  cannon,  and  the  resistances  to  its  motion 
which  arise  from  friction  and  its  weight,  render  its  velocity  much 
smaller  than  the  velocity  with  which  the  projectile  travels.  The 
peculiar  action  of  the  Moncrieff  gun-carriage  depends  upon  the 
R.,  which  forces  the  gun  backwards  and  downwards^  so  that  it 
may  be  reloaded  with  greater  security  for  the  gunners. 

Becoll'ets  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  recoUectus^  'gathered  together') 
is  a  name  which  seems  to  have  been  given  to  reformed  bodies  of 
various  monastic  orders  in  the  l6th  c,  and  especially  to  the 
Reformed  Franciscans,  who  received  this  name  in  France,  that 
of  Reformati  in  Italy,  and  that  of  Discalceati  (*  bare-footed  *)  in 
Spain,  and  were  established  as  a  separate  association  by  Pope 
Clement  VII.  in  1532. 

Reconnaiss'ance,  an  examination  of  a  place  with  a  view  of 
facilitating  military  or  naval  operations.  Reconnaissances  are 
of  two  kinds,  (i)  Offensive,  and  (2)  Topographical  or  defensive. 
(i.)  Offensive  reconnaissances  may  be  carried  on  either  secretly 
or  openly.  In  the  former  case  the  reconnoitering  party  usually 
consists  of  a  small  mounted  body  of  men,  commanded  by  an 
officer,  who  advance  as  near  to  the  enemy's  position  as  possible. 
Open  offensive  reconnaissances  are  conducted  by  a  general  officer 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  mass  of  troops,  and  are  sometimes 
called  *  armed  reconnaissances*  or  'reconnaissances  in  force.' 
They  are  experimental  movements  made  in  order  that  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  at  a  particular  place  may  be  ascertained, 
or  for  strategical  purposes.  When  it  is  desired  to  discover  if  a 
town  or  village  is  occupied  by  the  enemy,  it  is  usual  to  send  a 
body  of  horsemen  at  full  gallop  through  the  principal  street. 
(2.)  Topographical  or  defensive  reconnaissances  are  undertaken 
by  staff  officers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  relative 
to  the  country.  The  qualifications  required  are  of  a  high  order. 
A  reconnoitering  officer  should  be  able  to  judge  distances  cor- 
rectly, to  make  a  good  rapid  sketch,  carefully  noting  the  hills, 
woods,  roads,  the  direction  and  depth  of  streams,  bridges,  canals, 
towns,  villages,  isolated  buildings,  and  all  the  main  features  of 
the  country,  and  to  write  a  clear  and  accurate  description,  detail- 
ing its  resources  and  capacities  for  maintenance  of  horses  and 
troops,  and  the  comparative  healthiness  and  suitableness  for 
occupation  and  defence  of  the  various  positions.  A  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  is  very  desirable.  Reconnais- 
sances should  be  made  by  naval  and  military  officers  before  the 
disembarkation  of  troops  as  to  the  anchorage,  depth  of  water, 
nature  of  the  beach,  and  other  salient  points.  Classes  of  instruc- 
tion in  reconnoitering  have  been  established  at  the  various  mili- 
tary stations  in  connection  with  the  Intelligence  Department  of 
the  War  Office.  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  distinguished  war 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Nrd)s^  has  suggested  that  instead  of 
the  men  being  drawn  from  various  services,  a  special  reconnais- 
sance corps  should  be  formed  in  the  British  army. 
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Rec'ord,  in  law,  denotes  the  written  averments  and  pleas  of 
parties  in  a  litigation,  forming  the  basis  of  the  future  argument 
and  decision  of  the  cause.  The  higher  courts  of  England  file 
the  records  of  a  suit,  hence  they  are  called  courts  of  R.  They 
alone  have  authority  to  fine  or  imprison  for  Contempt  of  Court 
(q.  v.)  under  Contempt.  Trial  by  R.  means  that  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  suit  or  action  pleads  in  his  favour  the  R.  of  a  former 
case.  Should  the  other  party  deny  the  plea,  then  the  R.  relied 
on  must  be  produced. 

Hecorde,  Hobert,  M.D.,  a  physician  and  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  about  the  beginning  of  tne 
1 6th  c.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  .A.11 
Souls*  College  in  1531.  In  154$  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Cambridge,  and  shortly  after  went  to  London,  where  he  died  in 
the  debtors'  prison  in  1558.  His  chief  works  are  The  Urinal  of 
Physike  (1548),  The  Ground  0/  Artes  ;  teaching  the  Worke  and 
Practice  of  Arithmetike  (1549),  The  Pathway  to  JCfurwUd^f^  con- 
taining the  First  Principles  of  Geometric  (155 1 ),  The  Castle  of 
Knowledge  (1551),  in  which  he  compares  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Copernican  systems,  to  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  and  The  Whet- 
stone of  JVitte,  which  is  the  Second  Part  of  Arithmetike^  containing 
the  Extraction  of  Roots  (1557),  a  mathematical  treatise  which 
establishes  his  reputation  as  the  foremost  mathematician,  after 
Vieta,  of  his  time. 

Kecoi/der,  an  old  instrument  of  the  flageolet  kind. 

Recor'der  is  in  England  a  legal  officer  associated  with  the 
magistrates  of  a  city  or  town  corporate.  He  must  be  a  barrister 
of  not  fewer  than  five  years'  standing.  The  duties  of  the  R.  are 
to  try  prisoners  who  have  been  committed  for  trial  by  Justices 
of  the  Peace.    See  Quarter  Sessions,  Court  of. 

Kec'ords,  Public.  A  record  is  defined  by  Lord  Coke  as 
'an  authentic  and  uncontroulable  testimony  in  writing,  con- 
tained in  rolls  of  parchment,  and  preserved  in  courts  of  record.' 
By  Act  I  and  2  Vict,  c  94,  under  the  title  Public  Records  are 
embraced  all  rolls,  records,  writs,  books,  proceedings,  biii?, 
warrants,  accounts,  papers,  and  documents  whatsoever  of  a 
public  nature  belonging  to  Her  Majesty.  And  by  a  comprehen- 
sive definition  given  by  the  Record  Commission  of  1 836  the  P. 
R.  are  said  to  constitute  four  great  classes — (l)  independent 
documents,  such  as  Donusday  Book  or  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus 
of  Henry  VIII.  ;  (2)  a  series  of  enrolments,  as  the  Close,  Patinty 
and  Charter  Rolls ;  (3)  records  which  contain  entries  of  judiciil 
proceedings ;  (4)  separate  documents,  such  as  letters,  inqniii- 
tions,  commissions,  &c. 

The  R.  were  for  the  most  part  written  on  parchment,  and  till 
the  time  of  George  II.  in  the  Latin  language,  except  during 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  English  was  substitui-.d. 
The  Parliament  R.  were  mostly  written  in  Norman-French. 
The  custom  of  recording  documents  on  rolls  of  parchment  dales 
from  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  ' 

Custody  and  Preservation  of  P.  R. — In  early  times  the  R.  of 
the  courts,  being  part  of  the  king*s  treasures,  were  preserved  in  ' 
his  palace,  but  when  the  courts  of  law  became  stationary,  thi: 
R.,  instead  of  being  carried  by  the  king  from  place  to  pla«.e, 
were  deposited  in  their  respective  courts.    The  quantity  of  these 
R.  increasing  rapidly,  further  accommodation  had  to  be  oblainel  j 
Thus  we  find  mention  of  the  New  Temple,  the  wardrobe  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  four  Treasuries,  afterwards  consolidatci 
into  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  Rolls  Chapel,  as  reix)siiorie>.  | 
The  Tower,  Rolls  Chapel,  and  Chitpter  House,  continued  f-r 
many  years  the  chief  though  not  the  only  repositories,  m<'rc 
accommodation  being  required.     In  the   time   of  Edward  I. 
a  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  the  Tower  was  appointed,  and  frequent 
orders  were  issued  by  his  immediate  successors  for  the  better 
care  and   preservation  of  the  P.   R.     There  were  legislative 
enactments  for  the  same  object  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  E.i^a* 
beth,  Charles  II.,  and  William  III.     But  the  most  minute  and 
full  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  P.   R.  was   that  made  by 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 800,  and  the.r 
report  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  that  has  yet 
appeared.     Upon  that  report  the  Commons  presented  an  ad^irrts 
to  Geo.  III.   *to  give  directions  for  the   Dcitcr  preservation, 
arrangement,  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  P.  R.  of  the  km<^-  ' 
dom,'  and  that  they,  the  Commons,  would  cheerfully  pmv:.!:  I 
whatever  extraordinary  expenses  might  be  incurred.    Dtiruig  1 
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the  next  thirty  yean  seven!  other  commissions  were  appointed. 
In  the  year  1836  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  inauire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Record  Commission,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  report  the  P.  R.  Act  I  and  2  Vict  c.  94  was  passed,  which 
placed  the  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  eventually  led  to  the  establi^mient  of  the  present  Record 
Office. 

7 he  Record  Office,— Tti\%  office,  built  in  1856,  stands  on  the 
Rolls  estate  between  Chancery  Lane  and  Fetter  Lane.  It  now 
contains  the  R.  formerly  kept  in  the  Tower,  Chapter  House, 
Rolls  Chapel,  and  oiher  places.  In  number,  antiquity,  and 
great  historical  value,  these  R.  form  a  collection  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  country,  and  they  are  now  so  well  arranged 
that  any  difficulty  regarding  their  inspection  has  been  removed. 
Chief  among  the  documents  is  the  Domesday  Book  (q.  v.)  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  Court  of  Chancery  R,  form  an 
unbroken  series  from  the  time  of  King  John,  and  the  Exchequer 
Rolls  date  from  the  days  of  Henry  II. ;  the  Close  Rolls,  so  called 
from  being  closed  or  sealed  up,  commencing  with  King  John, 
and  continuing  to  the  present  time,  are  documents  of  great 
importance  to  the  historian,  antiquarian,  and  for  purposes  of 
legal  reference ;  the  Patent  Rolls^  so  called  from  being  unsealed, 
also  from  the  time  of  King  John,  illustrate  almost  every  subject 
connected  with  the  history  and  government  of  the  country ;  the 
Parliamentary  Rolls,  from  Edvrard  L  to  Henry  VIII.,  give  the 
transactions  that  took  place  during  each  Parliament ;  the  Great 
Roll  of  the  Exchequer^  or  Pipe  Roll,  contains  the  yearly  accounts 
of  the  Crown  revenues,  the  rent  of  lands,  &c. ;  the  collection  of 
Fines  are  R.  of  the  transfer  of  lands,  &c.,  from  Henry  II.  to 
1 833,  when  this  kind  of  conveyance  was  abolished ;  the  State 
Papers  contain  the  Privy  Council,  Secretaries  of  State,  foreign 
and  other  correspondence,  and  papers  on  domestic  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  These,  together  with  the  Charter,  Coronation, 
Memoranda  and  OrigincUia  Rolls,  the  Rotuli  Hundredorum, 
Extenta  Manerii,  Testa  de  NevUl,  and  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus, 
a  survey  by  Henry  VIII.  of  the  abbeys,  monasteries,  bishoprics, 
&C.,  in  the  kingdom,  are  some  of  the  most  important  documents 
in  the  English  national  archives. 

Scotland, — Prior  to  the  return  of  David  II.  from  captivity,  the 
P.  R.  of  Scotland  are  very  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  The 
earlier  R.  seem  to  have  been  wholly  carried  away  by  Edward  I. 
None  of  these  are  now  known  to  exist  in  Scotland.  At  the 
Refonnation  many  valuable  documents,  preserved  by  the  monks 
in  the  religious  houses,  were  destroyed.  In  1650,  when  Edin- 
bur^gh  CasUe  surrendered  to  Cromwell,  the  P.  R.  were  removed 
to  Stirling ;  but  in  the  following  year  Stirling  Castle,  with '  all  the 
R.  of  S«>iland,'  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  by 
order  of  Cromwell  were  transported  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  legal  documents  were  returned  sometime  between  1653  and 
1657.  The  remaining  R.  which  were  of  a  historical  and  public 
character  were  orders  to  be  returned  after  the  Restoration,  but 
the  vessel  in  which  they  were  beine  conveyed  to  Scotland  was 
wrecked,  and  though  some  of  the  documents  were  recovered,  a 
great  many  valuable  R.  perished  Prior  to  1787  the  R.  of  Scot- 
land were  kept  in  a  room  under  the  Parliament-House,  known 
as  the  Laigh  Parliament  House.  On  the  completion  of  the 
General  Register  House  in  1787,  all  the  R.  were  removed  thither. 
They  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Clerk  Registrar. 

The  R.  of  Scotland  include  the  Parliamentary  and  Privy 
Council  Acts,  the  R.  of  the  various  courts  of  justice,  Great  Sea^ 
Privy  Seal  and  Signet  R.,  the  Retours  of  Services,  datine  from 
1547,  and  the  important  and  useful  Roisters  of  Sasines,  ot  Inhi- 
bitions, and  of  Adjudications. 

Irelasut. — Ireland  possesses  no  continuous  series  of  R«  Manv 
▼aluable  documents  were  destroyed  during  the  wars  which 
occurred  in  the  bland;  others  perished  through  the  decay  of 
age,  the  negligence  of  officials,  and  by  fire ;  and  many  were 
carried  off  by  successive  governors  on  the  ^piry  of  their  term  of 
o6fice ;  some  of  these  are  now  found  in  the  P.  R.  Office  in  Eng- 
land I  others  in  the  British  Museum,  Bodleian  Library,  &c.  In 
1 810  a  Commission  was  appointed  for  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  R.  lu  labours  terminated  in  1830.  In  1867  tlie  P.  R. 
(Ireland)  Act  was  passed,  and  a  P.  R.  Office  has  been  erected 
io  Dnblin. 

Pnblicaiion  oftheR.—ln  185s  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  received 
■Bthority  to  prepare  and  print  calendars  and  indexes  to  the 
R.,  state  papers,  and  other  documents  in  his  chme,  and 
already  a  large  number  of  volumes  of  calendars,  divi£d  into 
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different  series,  have  been  published,  and  others  are  in  prepara* 
tion.  In  1 857  a  plan  for  the  publication  of  the  ancient  chronicles 
and  memorials  ot  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  uniform  series  was 
submitted  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 
and  adopteo,  and  since  that  time  about  70  vols,  have  been  pulv> 
lished,  embracing  the  period  from  the  earliest  time  of  British 
history  to  the  end  of  Heniv  VII.  The  publication  of  this  series 
still  continues.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  early  record 
publications  may  be  mentioned  Domesday  Book^  first  published 
in  1783,  and  again  in  facsimile  by  phototzincography  in  1863 ; 
Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  mortem  (4  vols.) ;  Statutes  of 
the  Realm  (I  I  vols.) ;  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  (6  vols.) ;  Rymers 
fadera  (ist  ed.  20  vols.)  ;  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  England  (7  vols.).  Issued  under  the  direction 
of  the  Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland  may  be  mentioned  the 
Acts  of  the  Parliafhents  of  Scotland  {12  vols.) ;  Registorum  Xfagoi 
Sigilli  regum  Scotorum  ;  and  the  Retours  U  vols. )  ;  and  recently 
Historical  Documents,  Scotland  (2  vols.  1 070) ;  National  AfSS, 
of  Scotland  (iS6y-y2)  i  Lord  High  Treasurer's  Accounts  {yo\.  i. 
1877) ;  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  {2  yo\%,  1877-78) ; 
Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland  (vol.  i.  1878).  Others  are  in  pre« 
paration. 

See  Record  Reports,  iSooand  1836 ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  De^ 
puty  Keepers;  Cooper,  Account  of  the  P.  R,  (2  vols.  1832) ;  Thomas, 
Handbook  to  the  P,  R.  (1853) ;  and  Ewald,  Our  P.  R.  (1873). 

It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  glance  briefly  at  some  of 
the  more  valuable  collections  of  foreign  nations. 

Prance, — ^The  French  archives  accompanied  the  kings  from 

flace  to  place  down  to  1 194,  when  their  loss  at  the  ^ttle  of 
r^teval  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Tresor  des  Chartes 
in  the  Sainte-Chapelle  of  Paris.  Louis  XIV.'s  ministers  first 
classified  the  more  important  documents,  and  Louvois  founded 
the  Depdt  de  la  Guerre  in  1668,  Torcy  the  archives  of  state 
papers  relating  to  foreign  affiurs  in  1 7 10,  while  in  1 7 16  the  R« 
of  the  royal  household  were  deposited  in  the  Louvre.  Napo- 
leon laid  almost  every  royal  collection  of  Europe  under  contribu- 
tion for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  D^p6t  des  Archives,  but  his 
spoils  were  mostly  restored  on  the  fall  of  the  empire  to  their  res- 
pective governments.  The  present  Archives  Nationales,  in  the 
H6tel  Soubise,  were  organised  by  Camus  in  1790^  and  in  1858 
comprised  300^000  charters,  deeds,  and  other  documents,  divided 
into  the  four  sections  of  history,  the  secretariate,  the  Iq^slature, 
and  the  judicature.  The  Biblioth^ue  de  la  Ville  possesses  a 
considerable  series  of  historical  and  political  R.,  bequeathed  by 
Thouret;  and  the  departments  also  have  each  their  special 
archives,  in  which  are  preserved  many  valuable  documents  of 
suppressed  institutions  and  the  former  provinces.  See  H.  Bordier, 
Zes  Archives  de  France  (1855) ;  Musee  des  Archives  NeUionales 
(1872);  and  Collection  des  Jnventaires  sommaires  da  Archives 
dipartementaUs  communales  et  hospitalihvs  (1862  et  seq.), 

Spain, — ^The  Royal  Library  at  Madrid  includes  among  its 
ioo,oco  volumes  the  secret  correspondence  of  Gondomar, 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  James  I.,  and  also  autograph  letters 
from  English  lords,  ladies,  and  gentry  who  were  in  receipt  of 
Spanish  pay.  These  have  furnished  Bfr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  with 
much  of  the  fresh  materials  for  his  History  of  England  from  1603 
to  1616  and  jyince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Match,  Of  even 
greater  ^ue,  as  shedding  light  on  the  marriage  and  divorce  of 
Catharine  of  Aragon  and  on  the  struggle  in  the  Netherlands  are 
the  Simancas  Archives,  a  portion  ofwhich  are  now  preserved 
in  Paris,  and  which  have  in  turn  been  utilised  by  Prescott,  Froude, 
and  Motley.  Three  volumes  of  a  Calendar  of  Letters,  Despatches, 
and  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  England  and 
Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archives  ofSitnancas  and  elsewhere,  have 
been  edited  for  the  Record  Office— the  two  first,  covering  the 
period  1485-1525,  by  G.  A.  Bergenroth  (1862-68) ;  the  third,  in 
two  parts,  comprising  the  years  1525-29,  by  Don  Paicual  de 
Gayangos  (1873-77). 

//tf/y.— The  Archivio  Centrale  di  Frari  at  Venice  comprises 
some  14,000,000  documents,  the  earliest  dating  from  883.  They 
form  8,664,709  stitdied  quires,  are  divided  in  1890  departments, 
and  fill  298  rooms.  Of  this  unrivalled  collection  Ranke,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  History  of  England,  says  :  '  A  rich  harvest 
of  independent  reports  has  been  supplied  me  by  the  archives  of 
the  ancient  Republic  of  Venice.  The  Relations,  which  the 
ambassadors  of  that  republic  were  wont  to  draw  up  on  their 
return  home,  invaluable  though  they  are  in  reference  to  persons 
and  the  state  of  aflbirs  in  general,  are  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
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supply  a  detailed  and  consecutive  account  of  events.  But  the 
Venetian  archives  possess  also  a  long  series  of  continuous  reports, 
which  place  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  verv  midst  of  the  courts,  the 
capitals,  and  the  daily  course  of  pubhc  business.  For  the  i6th 
c.  they  are  only  preserved  in  a  very  fragmentary  state  as  regards 
England;  for  the  17th  they  lie  before  us,  with  gaps  no  doubt 
here  and  there,  yet  in  matchless  completeness.'  Six  volumes  of 
a  Calendar  of  State  Papers  in  the  Archives  of  Venice  and  other 
Libraries  of  Northern  Italy^  extending  over  the  period  1202-1556, 
have  been  edited  for  the  Record  Omce  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown 
(1864-77).  The  late  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy,  in  his  Report  upon  the 
Documents  in  the  Archives  and  Public  Libraries  of  J^iV^  (1865), 
confines  himself  to  the  three  collections  of  the  Frari,  the  Marcian 
Library,  and  the  Correr  Museum,  and  calls  especial  attention  to 
documents  in  the  first  relating  to  Catharine's  divorce  and  to 
Cardinal  Pole.  The  archives  of  the  Vatican,  first  mentioned 
under  Damasus  I.,  are  arranged  somewhat  chaotically  in  eleven 
rooms,  and  comprise  a  vast  number  of  important  documents, 
especially  of  the  middle  ages — registers  of  the  papal  acts,  letters 
of  the  Popes  from  Innocent  III.  to  Sixtus  V.  in  2016  volumes, 
and  correspondence  with  nuncios  and  foreign  nations.  They 
offer  an  immense  field  for  future  research,  having  been  only  par- 
tially explored  by  Ranke,  Raumer,  Reumont,  and  in  1870  by 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Also  at  Rome,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Campo  Marzo,  are  established  the  new  Government  Archives, 
which  include  the  charters  and  documents  of  ex-papal  autho- 
rities, suppressed  monasteries,  &c  The  Archivio  di  Stato  at  Pisa 
possesses  15,994  parchment  charters  (one  granted  by  Friedrich 
Barbarossa  in  1 162,  another  by  Richard  Coeur>de-Lion  in  1 192) ; 
the  Central  Archives  of  Tuscany — 140,000  documents,  arranged 
by  Bonaini — ^are  stored  in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  at  Florence  ; 
at  Milan,  the  Palazzo  del  Censo  ed  Archivio  contains  part  of  the 
Government  archives,  chiefly  relating  to  the  history  ot  the  city ; 
and  the  University  of  Bologna  has  a  large  number  of  ancient 
documents  on  papyrus,  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  Bononiensis 
amongst  the  number.  At  Naples  the  monastery  of  S.  Severino 
has  been  since  1818  the  depository  of  the  archives  of  the  king- 
dom, which  include  some  40,000  parchment  MSS.  (the  oldest 
in  Greek)  dating  from  703.  The  documents  of  the  Angevin 
period  number  380,000,  and  fill  378  volumes ;  and  lastly,  the 
Monte  Casino  Archives,  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of 
Naples,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  occupy  three  apartments,  and 
comprise  40,000  deeds  and  records  of  various  kinds,  charters, 
papal  bulls,  &c.,  dating  from  the  8th  c.  downwards. 

Germany, — The  archives  of  the  towns  rarely  extend  beyond 
the  1 2th,  or  of  the  great  princely  houses  beyond  the  13th  c 
The  former  German  Empire  stored  its  R.  in  four  diflferent  loca- 
lities— Frankfurt,  Wetzlar,  Regensburg,  and  Vienna,  but  only 
those  of  the  last-named  city  have  been  partially  utilised  by  Don 
Gayangos  for  the  Simancas  Calendar.  At  Konigsberg  are  pre- 
served the  archives  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  those  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  at  Liibeck,  of  the  Suabian  towns  at  Ulm,  and  of  the 
Rhenish  towns  at  Speier.  See  Seizinger,  Grundziigen  dcr  Bib' 
liothekwissettschafi  (Dres.  1 863). 

Switzerland, — The  public  library  of  Berne  has  3200  MSS., 
many  of  which  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Switzerland  generally  and 
the  Canton  of  Berne  in  particular;  while  the  1200  MSS.  con- 
tained in  the  cantonal  library  at  Aarau  are  of  great  value  for 
both  French  and  Swiss  histoiy. 

Holland, — The  historical  documents  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
the  Hague  are  very  numerous,  and  furnish  rich  materials  for  the 
history  of  France  as  well  as  of  the  Low  Countries.  Motley 
calls  especial  attention  to  a  series  of  pamphlets  known  as  the 
*  Duncan  Collection,'  the  source  from  which  he  drew  that 
great  variety  of  details  which  gives  colour  and  interest  to  his 
narrative. 

Bel^um.—Thc  Archives  Gencrales  du  Royaume  form  the 
second  of  the  collections  of  Brussels,  uniting  the  character  of  a 
library  of  MSS.  and  of  a  state-paper  office.  The  documents 
numbered,  in  1838,  130,394,  extending  from  the  12th  to  the 
19th  c,  and  classified  in  57  divisions.  They  are  of  high  historical 
importance,  and  have  been  well  arranged  by  M.  Gachard.  Sec 
his  Notice  sur  le  Dipdt  des  Archives  du  Royaume  de  Belgique 
(Bruss.  1831). 

The  P^  R,  Office  of  Norway  is  in  the  Storthing  edifice, 
Christiania.  It  contains  a  large  collection  of  documents,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  State  papers  from  the  i6th  to  the  19th  c.  The 
Diplomatic  Collection^  which  is  arranged  in  a  separate  compart- 
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ment,  comprises  about  8000  documents  and  letters,  2000  of  which 
are  inscribed  on  parchment.  This  supplied  materials  for  the 
important  work,  ZHplomatarium  Norvegicum:  Oldhreve  til 
Kundskab  om  Norges  indre  og  ydre  Forholdct  Sprog^  Slii^er^ 
Seeder^  Lovgivning  og  Rettergangi  Middelalderen,  collected  by 
Lange,  Unger,  and  Huitfeldt,  and  published  (1849  ^  seq.)  at  the 
public  expense.  The  most  valuable  of  the  papers  belonging  to 
the  period  1520-37  were  originally  at  Munich,  but  on  the 
application  of  the  Norwegian  government  were  restored  to  Nor- 
way in  1829.  See  Raine,  Historical  Papers  from  Northern 
Registers  (Lond.  1873). 

United  States. — Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  stating  the  half-tnith 
that  Americans  will  have  to  write  their  own  history  from  foreign 
archives,  is  wrong  in  ascribing  this  to  the  *  utter  disregard '  in 
America  *  of  historical  records  and  monuments.'  Large  collec- 
tions of  important  documents  are  gradual  and  natural  growths, 
and  any  neglect  of  political  records  of  which  the  early  colonists 
were  guilty  has  been  amply  atoned  by  the  zeal  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  various  states  have  passed  laws  similar  to  that 
of  Massachusetts  (1826)  enacting  that  'all  books  and  MSS.  be- 
longing to  the  Commonwealth,  and  now  in  any  department  of 
the  State  House,  be  collected,  arranged,  and  deposited '  in  a 
State  Library,  and  that  a  sum  be  annually  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  *  books,  MSS.,  and  charts,*  specially  relating  to  the 
Commonwealth  or  the  United  States,  These  State  libraries, 
maintained  at  the  public  charge,  are  intended  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  legislatures  and  public  officials,  but  are  virtually 
accessible  to  all  persons.  As  illustrative  of  their  character,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  library  of  Massachusetts  contains  the 
records  of  the  General  State  Court  from  1629  to  1777,  which 
reflects  the  entire  legislative  and  much  of  the  religious  history  of 
the  period ;  while  that  of  New  York  has  an  important  series  of 
charters,  commissions,  letters-patent,  &c.,  extending  from  Charles 
II. 's  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  1664,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Independence.  The  first  library  of  Congress,  founded  at  Wash- 
ington  in  1800,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  British  army,  241I1 
August,  1814.  The  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Jefferson  bearing 
on  the  history  and  political  affairs  of  America  was  purchased  in 
1 81 5,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Congress  Library. 
A  collected  series  of  the  Annals  of  Congress  has  been  published, 
since  1859,  in  an  edition  of  2000  copies.  Of  all  current  Con- 
gressional papers  500  copies  are  reserved  to  be  bound,  at  the  end  , 
of  each  session,  into  sets  for  the  public  libraries,  historial 
societies,  and  colleges  of  the  union. 

Destruction  ofR.—hy  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  any  one  I 
fraudulently  taking  away  any  record  or  legal  writing  rebting  to 
matter,  civil  or  criminal,  pending  in  court,  is  liable  to  penal  ser- 
vitude, under  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96.  By  the  same  Act,  frandu- 
lently  to  cancel  or  destroy  a  will  may  render  the  offender  Uablc 
to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Hecov'erieB  and  Fines.    See  Fine. 

Hecruitlng  (from  Fr.  reeruter).  The  United  Kingdom  is 
divided  for  R.  purposes  into  districts,  under  the  charge  of  ofScers 
assisted  by  non-commissioned  officers.  The  acceptance  of  a 
shilling  or  of  any  current  coin  of  the  realm  from  a  R. -sergeant, 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  enlisting  money,  constitutes  enlist- 
ment ;  but  a  recruit  has  within  from  24  to  96  hours  after  his 
verbal  agreement  with  the  sergeant  to  appear  before  a  magistrate, 
who  attests  his  desire  to  enter  the  army,  and  swears  him  into  tiic 
service.  If  the  recruit  then  desires  to  cancel  his  engagement,  he 
may  do  so  on  paying  a  fine  of  20s.  smart  money,  for  the  trouble 
he  nas  caused,  half  of  which  goes  to  the  enlisting  sergeant.  Re- 
cruits enlisted  at  the  headquarters  of  an  infantry  regiment  are 
enlisted  for  the  subdistrict  brigade  to  which  the  regiment  belong*, 
and  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  other  brigade  without  their  own 
consent.  If  they  are  enlisted  in  a  subdistrict  they  may  be  passed 
into  the  subdistrict  brigade,  or  a  brigade  of  any  other  K.  sub- 
district,  or  any  other  corps  for  which  R.  is  open.  Recruits  way 
also  enlist  for  general  service,  in  which  case  they  may  be  posted 
to  any  regiment  of  that  arm  of  the  service  in  which  they  enlist. 
Certain  limits  of  ages,  height,  and  chest  measurement  arc  fixed 
from  time  to  time  for  recruits  in  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  other 
branches  of  the  service.  Recruits  may  be  enlisted  for  long  or 
short  service,  the  duration  of  these  at  present  being  la  and  5 
years  respectively  in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  and  la 
and  6  years  in  the  infantry.  Short-service  soldiers  have  to  serrc 
the  difference  between  the  period  of  long  and  short  service  in  the 
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army  resenre.  The  number  of  recruits  annnally  required  under 
present  arrangements  in  the  British  army  in  time  of  peace  is  from 
5Q»ooo  to  40,000  men. 


s'tifyinip  is  a  process  which  consists  simply  in  submitting 
any  substance  to  a  second  distillation  either  to  increase  its 
strength  or  to  free  it  from  deleterious  impurities.  The  complex 
forms  of  distillatory  apparatus  now  in  use  in  the  distillation  of 
alcohol,  in  many  cases  entirely  obviate  the  necessity  for  any  R. 
operation. 


ytor,  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  parish  priest  who^ 

unlike  a  vicar,  enjoys  the  whole  of  his  ecclesiastical  dues.  The 
title  is  also  borne  by  certain  heads  of  colleges,  schools,  and  hos* 
pitals,  by  the  superior  of  a  Jesuit  seminary,  and  bv  a  cleric 
appointed  by  the  Pope  to  attend  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
in  different  states. 

Sec'tum,  the  terminal  part  at  once  of  the  large  intestine  and 
of  the  whole  alimentary  tract  In  some  animals  \e,g,^  certain 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Amphibians,  and  Birds)  the  R.  ends  in  a  cloaca 
or  chamber  common  to  the  alimentary,  urinary,  and  generative 
systems.  Even  in  the  lowest  mammalia  («^.,  OmUhorhynchus) 
(q.  V.)  the  R.  opens  into  a  cloaca;  but  in  all  other  quadrupeds  it 
termiiuLtes  in  a  distinct  anus  or  vent.  In  man  the  R.  attains  a 
length  of  from  6  to  8  inches.  It  extends  from  the  left  sacro-iliac 
symphysis  (or  juncture  of  the  sacrum  (q.  v.)  with  the  ilium  on  the 
left  side),  and  passes  obliouely  from  left  to  right  along  the  curve 
of  the  sacrum,  inclining  slightly  backwards  at  its  termination  in 
the  anus.  Contrary  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  the  R.  is  not 
straight  in  its  course.  It  does  not  present  a  sacculated  appear* 
ance  like  the  colon,  and  dilates  somewhat  just  above  the  anus. 

Diseases  of  the  R, — The  rectum  may  be  the  seat  of  various 
fiffections  requiring  medicinal  treatment  or  surgical  interference, 
l^hose  of  roost  common  occurrence  are  Haemorrhoids  or  Piles 
(q.  v.).  Prolapsus  Ani  (q.  v.^  and  Fistula  (q.  v.)  in  Ano ;  but 
there  are  other  diseases  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  the  following : — 

(I. )  Fissure^  or  Ulcer  of  the  Anus,  is  a  little  crack  on  the  edj^e 
of  the  bowel,  hardly  implicating  the  whole  thickness  of  the  akm, 
and  situated  in  the  great  majonty  of  cases  towards  the  coccyx. 
It  IS  the  seat  of  great  pain,  especially  when  the  bowels  act,  and 
the  obstacle  to  the  healing  of^  the  ulcer  is  in  the  coiwection  of 
the  ulcerated  skin  with  the  sphincter  ani.  It  is  more  common 
in  women  than  men.  The  treatment  consists  in  cleanliness, 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  application  of  some 
such  stimulant  as  stick-caustic.  The  most  satisfactory  mode, 
however,  consists  in  exposing  the  whole  extent  of  the  ulcer 
with  a  speculum,  and  then  making  an  incision  through  its  whole 
length  and  depth  with  a  strai^t  probe-pointed  bistoury.  If 
this  fails,  the  division  of  the  entu«  sphincter  may  be  necessary. 

(2.)  Pruritus  Ani,  or  Itching  of  the  Anus,  is  often  a  trouble- 
some affection,  and  in  some  cases  may  almost  oblige  the  sufferer 
to  renounce  society.  It  is  usually  symptomatic  of  some  digestive 
disorder,  and  may  be  cured  by  careful  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels  and  the  regulation  of  the  diet.  The  local  treatment 
consists  of  astringent  and  sedative  lotions  with  scrupulous  clean* 
hness. 

(3.)  Polypus  ^  the  P.  is  most  common  during  childhood. 
Two  forms  are  described,  the  vascular  and  the  fibrous,  but  the 
difference  b  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind.  These  polypi  are 
often  attached  by  long  stalks  to  the  bowel,  so  that  when  they 
floAt  np  into  the  gut  they  are  imperceptible  and  cause  no 
symptoms ;  but  when  they  are  carried  down  they  are  grasped 
by  tne  sphincter,  and  this  gives  rise  to  pain  and  bleeding.  The 
polypus  may  be  detected  by  making  the  bowels  act  by  an  enema, 
when  it  will  probably  be  seen  as  a  small,  red  projection  at  the 
mnns,  or  it  may  be  ielt  and  drawn  down  by  passing  the  finger 
round  the  boweL  The  removal  of  polypus  is  best  effected  by 
tying  the  base  and  cutting  it  off  close  to  tne  ligature. 

(4.)  Mucous  Tubercles  and  Condylomata  are  chiefly  sjrphilitic 
affi^ctioos,  though  they  mav  proceed  from  the  irritations  of 
gonorrhoea!  and  possibly  other  discharges.  Mucous  tubercles 
are  small,  perfectly  flat,  sessile  elevations  covered  with  a  velvety 
or  warty  and  moist  epidermis.  Condylomata  are  large^  pedun- 
culated projections  covered  with  a  foul  warty  surface,  and  ex- 
baling  a  foetid  moisture.  They  are  frequently  very  vascular, 
and  may  bleed  to  an  alarming  extent  when  removed. 

(5.)  Stricture  <f  the  P,  may  be  simple  or  cancerous,  but 
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both  are  atcompanied  by  the  same  symptoms  of  mechanical 
obstruction  in  proportion  to  their  extent.  The  more  prominent 
symptoms  are  constipation  followed  by  diarrhoea,  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  and  mdigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  health,  and 
complexion,  depending  upon  the  setting  up  of  inflammation  and 
catarrhsi  discharge  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bowel  from 
retention  of  the  fiaeces.  Simple  stricture  depends  on  the  deposit 
of  fibroid  material  in  some  portion  of  the  bowel  which  may  be 
due  to  chronic  inflammation,  or  the  healing  of  ulcers,  more 
especially  those  of  a  strumous  nature,  which  may  result  in  the 
formation  of  firm  bands  of  cicatrix,  narrowing  the  calibre  of  the 
intestine.  In  cancerous  stricture,  the  morbid  deposit  is  infil- 
trated into  the  walls  of  the  bowel  and  the  neighbouring  tissue, 
producing  a  hard,  irregular,  nodular  mass,  extending  for  some 
distance  from  the  seat  of  obstruction.  There  are  in  addition  the 
general  symptoms  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 

Treatment, — When  the  stricture  is  simple,  and  when  the  cause 
on  which  it  depended  has  passed  away,  dilation  may  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  either  gradtuUv,  by  means  of  bougies,  or 
rapidly  by  incision;  but  the  latter  mode  should  be  practised  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  method  of  sradual  dilation  fails,  or  is  too 
painful  owing  to  the  density  of  the  cicatricial  tissues,  and  even 
in  such  cases  dilation  by  the  bougie  must  be  afterwards  prac- 
tised. The  operation  may  be  performed  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
hernia  knife,  out  the  bistouri-cach^  is  a  safer  instrument.  Malign 
nant  or  cancerous  stricture  can  be  treated  by  palliative  measures 
only,  as  every  form  of  mechanical  treatment  merely  aggravates 
the  disease.  Relief  may  be  afforded,  for  a  time,  by  opening  the 
bowel  above  the  seat  of  stricture,  but  this  is  admissible  omy  in 
urgent  cases.  Cancer  of  the  rectum  majr  be  either  epithelial  or 
scirrhous,  and  it  may  remain  for  a  long  time  without  spreading 
to  the  neighbouring  viscera. 

Malformations  of  the  P,  may  consist  in  imperforate  anus,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  anal  opening ;  or  in  imperforate  R.,  in 
which  case  the  anal  opening  does  not  lead  into  the  bowel.  In 
many  cases  the  obstruction  is  formed  by  a  mere  membrane,  but 
usually  the  lower  end  of  the  gut  is  at  no  great  distance,  and  the 
malformation  may  be  remedied  by  operation. 

Bedan'  (Fr.,  in  the  17th  &  reden,  or  redent,  *a  toothed- 
work'),  or  FIdohe  (Fr.  *  arrow'),  in  fortification,  the  simplest 
form  of  field-work,  consisting  of  two  faces  forming  a  salient  angle 
towards  Uie  enemy,  and  thus  resembling  the  tooth  of  a  saw. 

Bed  Ad'^oiiral  Buttarfly  ( Vanessa  Atalanta),  a  well-known 
species  of  Butterflies,  of  a  glossy  black  colour  above,  the  front 
wings  being  marked  with  a  bana  of  red  which  passes  across  the 
wings  to  their  hinder  margin.  The  hinder  wings  have  a  red 
border,  and  the  under  parts  are  yellowish.  The  R.  A.  6.  occurs 
in  England.  Scotland,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  N.  America. 
It  is  found  tn  Britain  late  in  autumn,  but  disappears  in  October. 
The  larvae  feed  on  nettles,  and  are  dark  green  in  colour,  the 
sides  being  marked  with  a  yellowish  band. 

BedHsreast  {Etythacus  ruhecola),  a  species  of  Insessorial 
birds  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Dentirostres,  The  R.  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  birds  in  Britain,  and  is  recognised  by  the 
colour  of  the  breast  of  the  male,  the  hue  in  the  female  being  less 
marked.  The  bill  is  short  and  tapering,  and  slightly  notched  at 
the  top.  The  R.  remains  in  Britain  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
common  on  the  Continent,  and  also  oocun  in  N.  Africa.  In 
winter  especially  the  R.  becomes  bold  and  familiar,  and  ventures 
within  dwellings  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food.  It  is  pugna- 
cious in  disposition ;  its  song  is  sweet,  but  neither  strong  nor 
varied  in  iU  register.  Thenestisbuiltof  soft  moss,  feathers,  and 
hair,  and  the  ms,  numbering  five  or  six,  are  white,  spotted  with 
brown.    The  K.  is  fond  of  worms,  insects,  and  berries. 

Bed  Ooloors.  Red  pigments,  or  painten'  colours,  are 
numerous,  and  are  derived  from  various  sources,  sonie  being 
obtained  from  the  mineral  kingdom  in  a  native  condition,  and 
othen  formed  by  artificial  means.  The  most  important  and 
valuable  red  pigment  is  vermilion,  a  sulphide  of  mercury,  which 
occurs  native  as  Cinnabar  (q.  v.),  but  for  painten'  nse  it  b  prin- 
cipally elaborated  by  artificial  means.  Bmiodide  of  mercury  is 
another  valuable  red  colour,  pving  a  very  rich,  strong,  scarlet 
shade.  Antimony  vermilion  is  a  comparatively  new  pigment, 
possessing  some  of  the  qualities  of  true  vermilion.  It  consista 
of  an  axysQlphide  of  antimony,  and  is  aitifidally  prepared. 
Chrome  red  u  a  third  red  colour,  having  a  vermilion-like  hue. 
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It  is  a  basic  chromate  of  lead,  and  is  sometimes  called  Austrian 
vermiiion.  Minium,  or  red-lead,  is  an  oxide  of  lead  in  very 
extensive  use.  Among  other  red  pigments  may  be  enumerated 
Venetian  and  Persian  red  (the  peroxide  of  iron),  the  red  ochres, 
suboxide  of  copper,  red  oxide  of  tin,  and  purple  of  Cassius. 
There  are  also  numerous  red  lakes,  of  which  the  chief  are 
carmine  and  madder  lake.  Red  dyes  are  more  numerous  and 
important  than  any  other  range  of  colours.  They  include 
cochineal  and  its  allies,  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  the  lichen 
dyes,  madder,  and  allied  substances ;  the  red  woods,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  the  artificial  derivatives  of  aniline,  phenol, 
and  other  products  of  gas-tar.  Nearly  all  the  substances  men- 
tioned will  be  found  noticed  under  their  own  proper  heads. 

Red  Crag.    See  Pliocene. 

Hed  Coral  {Corallium  mbrum)^  a  well-known  species  of 
Sclerobasic  Corals^  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  valued 
on  account  of  the  red  hue  and  for  the  lustre  it  is  capable  of 
showing  after  being  highly  polished.  As  in  all  other  sclerobasic 
corals,  the  R.  C.  has  the  living  parts  external  to  the  coral, 
the  latter  forming  a  hard  central  axis.  In  the  living  bark 
the  coral-polypes  are  found  imbedded.  Each  polype  has  the 
eight  fringed  tentacles  characteristic  of  the  order  Alcyoftarin, 
or  that  including  the  familiar  *  Dead-Man's- Finjjer'  polype 
{Alcyonaria  digitatuni)  of  the  British  coasts.  The  R.  C.  is 
of  slow  growth,  and  strict  laws  have  been  framed  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  fishery.  The  animal  nature  of  the  R.  C.  was 
discovered  by  Jean  Andre  de  Peysonnel,  a  French  naturalist, 
whose  discovery  was  rejected  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
but  afterwards  fully  confirmed  by  independent  research. 

Ked  Deer.    See  Stag. 

Beddltch,  a  town  of  Worcestershire,  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Bir- 
mingham by  rail,  has  two  modern  churches,  St.  Stephen's  and 
St.  George's  (1876).  It  is  a  great  seat  of  the  needle  trade,  and 
also  manufactures  pins,  fi&h-hooks,  and  fishing-tackle.  Pop. 
(1871)  6737. 

Red'dle,  or  Red  Chalk,  a  soft  clay  iron  ore,  imported  from 
llessia,  Thuringia,  Silesia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany  as  a 
material  for  making  crayons.  It  is  a  light  brownish  red  mine- 
ral; and  coarser  varieties  are  obtained  from  the  Mendip  Hills 
in  Somersetshire,  from  Wastewater  in  Cumberland,  and  also 
from  several  places  in  Devonshire.  The  R.  of  Rotherham, 
Yorkshire,  is  the  best  material  known  for  polishing  spectacle 
glasses. 

Redemp'tion,  in  theology,  means  the  salvation  of  sinners  by 
Christ.  Literally  it  means  the  liberation  of  a  slave  or  a  captive 
by  the  payment  of  a  ransom.  In  the  New  Testament,  Christ  is 
represented  as  giving  his  own  life  as  a  ransom  for  sinners.  The 
triple  yoke  from  which  men  need  to  be  liberated  is  the  power  of 
sin,  the  law,  and  the  guilt  of  sins  committed.  It  is  specially 
from  the  last  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  R.  of  Christ  delivering 
men.  His  theory  is  briefly  as  follows  :  (l)  Christ  dies.  (2)  The 
believer  unites  himself  to  Christ  by  faiih  so  essentially  that 
Christ's  death  becomes  actually  his  own  death  ( *  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  all  died'— not  *  were  dead'  (2  Cor.  v.  14, 151,  the  *old  man 
is  crucified '  with  Christ  (Rom.  vi.  6).  (3)  But  he  that  is  dead 
is  freed  from  sin  (Rom.  vi.  7),  so  that  he  who  thus  dies  with 
Christ  is  justified  by  his  faith ;  he  may  tnily  be  reckoned  as 
•one  dead  in  respect  of  his  past  sins,  provided  that  he  is  hence- 
forth *  alive  unto  God '  (Rom.  vi.  \\\  cf.  Gal.  ii.  20).  The 
various  theories  regarding  the  R.  of  Christ  which  have  been 
evolved  in  theology  are  connected  with  the  various  views  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Atonement  (q.  v.).  See  Hodge's  Syst. 
7>i^tf/f»y  (Edin.  1873);  Reuss's  Histoire  de  la  TheoL  ChrHUnne 
(3d  ed.  Strasb.  1864). 

Redemp'tioniBtB  were  an  order  of  monks  founded  1 198 
by  two  Frenchmen,  Jean  de  Matha  and  Felix  de  Valois,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  procure  the  redemption  of 
Christians  who  were  captives  among  the  infidels.  To  this 
purpose  a  third  part  of  their  revenues  was  devoted.  The  society 
was  consecrated  to  the  Trinity,  and  hence  received  the  other 
name  of  Trinitarians. 

Redemp'torlsts.     Sec  LiGtJORi. 

Red-Sye,  or  Rudd  {Lendsetts  erythroph(halmus\  a  Teleos- 
tean  freshwater  fiih  belonging  to  the  Cyprinida  or  Carp  family. 
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It  resembles  the  roach,  and  has  a  short  but  deep  body,  of  a 
general  red  colour,  the  iris  of  the  eye  being  of  a  bright  red  hue. 
A  large  R.  will  attain  a  weight  of  over  2  Ibk 

Red'grave,  Richard,  R.  A.,  the  son  of  a  manuracluTer,  \ras 
born  at  Pimlico,  30th  April  1 804,  and  received  his  eariiest  art    ' 
instniction  as  a  designer  in  his  father's  factory.    He  became  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1826,  and  his  first  success  as  a 
painter  was  a  picture  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution,  'Gal- 
liver  on  the  Farmer's  Table,*  bought  for  the  purpose  of  engrav- 
ing.    He  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  his  genre  painting, 
happy  specimens  of  which  are  *  The  Wedding  Morning*  (1844) 
and  *  Country  Cousins  *  (1848);  and  was  subsequently  even  more 
successful  in  landscape  subjects,  such  as  *  The  Woodland  Mirror' 
(1852)  and  *  Old  English  Homestead '  ( 1854).    During  the  latier 
years  of  the  Government  School  of  Design  he  was  headmaster, 
and  subsequently  Inspector-General  of  Art-Schools,  an  office 
which  he  resigned  in   1875,  ^f^^*"  about  thirty  years'  service, 
receiving  a  pension  of  £t%o  a  year.    Subsequently,  together  with 
Mr.  Cole  he  formed  the  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  at  Marl- 
borough House,  now  the  Museum  of  Art  at  South  Kensington. 
Since  1858  he  has  been  surveyor  of  Crown  pictures,  and  has 
prepared  a  catalogue  of  such  works.      He  is  also  favourably 
known  as  the  author  of  ^«  Elenuntaty  Manual  of  CV^/?wrj  (1863) 
and  A   Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School  (1866),  the 
latter  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Samuel  R,  who  died  20th 
March  1876,  and  whose  valuable  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Historical  Collection  of  Water-Colour  Paintings  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum^  with  a  preface  on  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  art,  appeared  in  1877. 

Red  Gum,  or  Strof 'uluB,  is  a  disease  of  infancy,  charac* 
terised  by  an  eruption  of  small  pimples,  usually  situated  close 
together  on  the  most  exposed  parts,  as  the  face,  arms,  and 
hands.  When  the  pimples  are  red  it  is  called  S,  confertus;  when 
large  and  white,  S.  candidtts ;  and  when  intermixed  with  red 
spots,  S,  intertinctus.  The  eruption  is  generally  accompanied 
by  slij^ht  itching,  and  occasionally  by  considerable  pain  from 
irritation  and  cracking  of  the  skin.  R.  G.  usually  occurs  in 
infants  during  their  first  dentition,  and  is  almost  always  an  acute 
disease,  seldom  lasting  longer  than  a  month.  The  eruption  is 
generally  due  to  disorder  of  the  bowels  or  irritation  about  the 
gums,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  subside  in  a  few  days  by  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  gums  and  of  the  digestion. 

Red  Hand,  in  heraldry,  a  sinister  hand,  erect,  open,  and 
couped.  It  is  the  arms  of  Ulster  and  the  distinguishing  badge 
of  baronets. 

Red-Hot  Shot,  cast-iron  projectiles  heated  to  redness,  and  . 
used  in  warfare  for  incendiary  purposes.     A  miniature  in  a  J  5'.Vi 
c.  MS.  in  the  Ambras  collection  at  Vienna  testifies  to  their 
employment  at  that  time.     The  most  memorable  instance  of 
their  successful  use  was  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1779^3* 

Re'ding,  Aloys  von,  a  Swiss  patriot,  was  bom  in  the 
canion  of  Schwyz  in  1755.  He  at  first  entered  the  Spanish 
service,  and  left  it  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1788,  when  he 
became  captain  of  the  militia  of  his  native  canton.  In  this  capa- 
city he  drove  back  the  invading  French  at  Morgarten,  May  2, 
1798,  and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  stren- 
uously advocated  the  restoration  of  the  old  federal  constitution. 
The  dissatisfaction  of  his  countrymen  with  the  Helvetic  consti- 
tution obliged  R.  to  convene  a  diet  at  Schwyz,  which  occupied 
itself  with  framing  a  new  constitution.  All  his  attempts  to  gain 
the  consent  of  Napoleon,  however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  his 
reforms  only  led  to  the  disarmament  of  the  Swiss  by  the  French 
troops.  R.  was  arrested  by  order  of  General  Ney,  and  confined 
for  some  months  in  the  fortress  of  Arburg.  In  1803  he  was 
chosen  landamman  of  Schwyz,  and  in  1809  he  bore  the  same 
title  at  the  diet  of  Friburg.  In  1813  he  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  but  showed  his  halted  to 
the  French  by  opening  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  and  communi- 
cation through  tne  Swiss  territory  to  the  allied  forces.  R.  died 
in  the  town  of  Schwyz,  February  5,  1 818.  He  was  a  man  ol 
pure  patriotism,  but  he  lacked  the  decision  of  character  necessanr 
for  a  great  political  r61e. 

Red  Lead.    See  Lead. 

Red  Liquor  is  the  name  under  which  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  mordants  used  in  calico  printing  is  known.    It  is  an  ace- 
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tate  of  alumina,  and  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  dye 
colonn  it  produces  with  madder,  alizarine,  and  logwood  are  red 
and  pink.  The  R.  L.  is  prepared  by  treating  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  alumma  (alum  cake)  with  acetate  of 
lead,  whereby  a  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed  and  precipitated, 
leaving  the  acetate  of  alumina  in  solution. 

Sadonbt',  or  Kedont'  (Fr.  redoute,  Ital.  ridottc)^  in  fortifi- 
cation, a  small  enclosed  work  of  various  form — polygonal, 
s<^uare,  triangular,  or  eren  circular.  A  square  R.  is  usually 
without  bastions,  or  any  means  of  flank  defence.  A  triangular 
R.,  if  without  bastions  at  the  comers,  has,  instead  of  them,  com« 
plete  bastions  in  the  middle  of  its  sides.  As  redoubts  cannot 
defend  their  own  ditches,  and  are  easily  approached  at  their 
salient  angles,  they  are  used  mainly  as  temporary  field-works. 
A  R.  of  masonry  enclosed  within  another  work,  as  a  last  retreat 
for  the  garrison,  is  sometimes  called  a  KeduU, 

Kedowak,  a  Bohemian  dance  in  triple  time,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  polka. 

Bed'pole.    See  Linnet. 

Had'  Biver,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  sedimentary 
matter,  the  last  important  affluent  of  the  Mississippi,  rises  in  the 
great  Stake  Plain  in  the  Pan- Handle  of  Texas,  on  the  E.  border 
of  New  Mexico,  flows  E.  between  Texas  and  Indian  territory, 
for  the  first  lOO  miles  through  a  very  steep  caiSon,  from  5  to  20 
miles  wide,  and '200  to  icco  feet  high,  S.K.  through  Louisiana, 
and  joins  the  Mississippi  341  miles  from  its  mouth,  after  a  tor- 
tuous course  of  1550  miles,  1246  of  which  are  navigable  in  high 
water.  Eighteen  of  its  affluents  are  navigable,  the  chief  being 
the  Washita,  Negro,  Big  and  Little  Wichita,  &c. 

Bed  Siv«r  of  the  Korth,  rising  in  Elbow  Lake,  Western 
Minnesota,  U.S.,  1680  feet  above  the  sea,  flows  S.  and  then  W. 
as  far  as  Breckenridge,  953  feet  above  the  sea,  the  head  of  the 
steam  navigation.  Thence  flowing  N.,  it  separates  Minnesota 
and  Dacota,  and  at  an  elevation  of  792  feet  crosses  into  the 
British  possessions,  where  it  traverses  Manitoba,  and  falls  into 
Lake  Winipeg,  after  a  course  of  750  miles,  and  a  total  fall  of 
S072  feet  llie  chief  affluents  are  the  Cheyenne,  Pembina,  and 
Auiniboine. 

Bed'  BiTer,  or  Selldrk  SeVtlement,  a  colony  of  British 
America,  called  also  Pembina  and  Assiniboia,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  in  181 1,  along  the  course  of  the  Red  River 
01  the  North.  It  has  been  (since  1 071)  included  in  the  province 
of  Manitoba  (q.  v.)  as  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Ked'-Root  is  the  popular  name  for  several  American  plants 
but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  Ceanothus  Amtrieanus^  a  small 
shrub  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rhamnacea^  with  downy 
leaves  and  stems,  and  numerous  small  white  flowers.  The  plant  is 
used  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  also  as  an  astringent  An  infusion 
of  the  dried  leaves  occasionally  serves  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  hence 
the  other  name  of  the  plant,  '  New  Jersey  tea.'  Other  species  of 
the  genus  furnish  ornamental  hardy  and  half-hardy  shrubs  for 
the  garden,  and  several  Califomian  species  are  recommended  for 
hedges,  in  consequence  of  being  evergreen,  and  their  branches 
becoming  densely  intricate. 

Ked'ratli,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
414  feet  high,  on  the  highroad  from  Penzance  to  Truro,  and  10 
miles  W.S.W.  of  the  latter  by  rail.  It  consists  mainly  of  one 
long  street,  has  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Uny  (rebuilt  1768),  and 
publishes  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  tin-mines  of  the  district 
employed  2395  men  in  1871,  the  copper-mines  635,  and  there 
are  alvo  iron  foundries.    Pop.  (1871)  10,685. 

Bed  Sea,  or  Axabiaxi  Onl^  the  N.  W.  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  connected  with  the  Arabian  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
Maadeb^  and  divided  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Isthmus 

,  of  Suez.  It  separates  Arabia  from  Africa,  and  has  a  general 
N.W.  direction  from  the  straits  in  the  S.  at  12*  39'  N.  lat 
and  44*  E.  long.,  to  the  N.  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  39*  N.  lat 

I  and  33*  E.  long.  Its  length  is  1380  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  18  miles  at  the  entrance  to  220  at  16*  N.  lat.,  after 
which  it  maintains  an  aTeiage  of  100  miles  until  Uie  division  at 
Ri«  Mohammed  into  the  two  arms  separated  by  the  Peninsula  of 


Sinai,  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (Bahr-eF-Akabah),  and  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  (Bahr-es-Snweis).  The  Utter,  the  R.  S.  of  the  Hebrews, 
has  a  length  of  180  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles, 
while  the  former  is  100  miles  long  and  15  miles  in  average 
breadth.  The  bed  of  the  R.  S.  consists  of  a  long  valley,  both 
sides  of  which  are  made  up  of  coral  reefs  that  form  two  chains 
of  islands  and  rocks  stretching  along  the  shore  and  dividing  the 
sea  into  3  parallel  channels,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  the 
broadest  and  deepest  The  average  depth  of  the  R.  S.  in  the 
middle  is  from  420  to  640  feet ;  the  greatest  depth  hitherto  ascer- 
tained is  1 124  feet,  115  miles  N.W.  of  Jeddah.  The  abundance 
of  these  reefs,  and  the  sudden  and  violent  winds  which  are 
frequent,  render  navigation  very  difficult  From  May  to  October, 
the  prevailing  wind  is  the  N.W.  monsoon ;  for  the  rest  of  tlie 
year,  the  S.E. ;  but  in  the  N.  part,  from  Suez  to  Jeddah, 
N.  winds  blow  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  levels 
of  the  R.  S.  and  the  Mediterranean,  variously  stated  at  from  30 
feet  to  3  feet  3  inches,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  levels  are 
really  the  same.  The  R.  S.  receives  no  rivers  except  torrents 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  its  pure  pellucid  water  has  an 
intensely  blue  colour  which  appears  greenish  over  the  coral 
reefs.  Its  temperature  is  very  nigh,  in  the  middle  between  14* 
and  24*  N.  lat ;  in  the  winter  months  it  is  seldom  lower  than  79* 
F.,  in  March  and  April  84*  F.,  in  May  occasionally  as  high  at 
90*  F.,  while  106*  F.  has  been  experienced  in  September.  The 
chief  islands  from  N.  to  S.  are  Jubal,  St  John's,  Kamaran,  and 
Perim,  besides  the  groups  of  rarsan  (q.  v.)  and  Dhalac  (q.  v.y. 
The  principal  ports  on  the  African  side  are  Suez,  Cosseir, 
Suakin,  and  Massowah,  and  on  the  Arabian  side,  Yembo^ 
Jeddah,  Loheieh,  and  Mocha. 

The  origin  of  the  name  R.  S.,  which  is  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  Ruhrum  Mart  and  the  Greek  Erythra  Thalassa^  is 
uncertain.  The  Hebrews  called  it  Yam  SAph  ('  weedy  sea '), 
and  the  Arabs  still  give  it  the  name  of  Bahr  Souf^  which  has 
the  same  meaning.  The  R.  S.  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  having  been  passed  by  the  Israelites  under  the 
guidance  of  Moses,  and  Solomon  is  said  also  to  have  had  ships 
at  Elath  and  Ezion  Geber  on  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Under  the 
successors  of  Alexander  it  became  the  chief  means  of  com- 
mercial communication  between  Europe  and  India.  It  was 
navigated  by  the  Arabs  in  the  9th  c.,  and  between  the  12th  and 
I5ih  centuries  the  Venetians  carried  on  a  great  commerce  on  its 
waters,  until  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  opened  up  another  route.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Overland  Route  to  India,  and  still  more  since  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  it  has  recovered  its  importance  as  one  01 
the  principal  channels  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the 
chief  means  of  communication  between  the  E.  and  W. 

Ked'ehank.    See  Sandpiper. 

Ked'ahid,  or  B^aoh'id  Pasha,  a  Turkish  statesman  and 
reformer,  was  bom  of  a  wealthy  family  at  Constantinople  in 
1802.  He  first  became  familiarised  with  political  affairs  ss 
secretary  to  Ali  Pasha,  governor  of  the  Morea,  and  afterwards 
as  a  protege  of  Pertew  Pasha,  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  negotiations  with  Russia  at 
Adrianople  in  1829.  ^^  *^  ^^  ^"^  important  hand  in  the 
treahr  of  Kutahia  in  1833.  He  spent  two  years  (1834-36) 
in  diplomatic  residence  alternately  at  Paris  and  London, 
where  his  urbane  manners  secured  for  him  the  friendship  of 
the  leading  western  statesmen.  Recalled  to  high  office  in 
Turkey,  he  initiated  a  liberal  policy,  and  put  in  practice  the 
lessons  he  had  learned  in  constitutional  Europe.  But  intrigues 
such  as  have  stopped  so  many  efforts  at  improvement  in  Tuikey 
procured  his  dismissal,  and  he  was  again  engaged  in  diplomacy, 
till  on  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Mahmud  he  became  the  chief 
minister  of  Abdul  Medjid.  After  the  battle  of  Nezib  he  con- 
cluded the  Quadruple  Alliance  which  secured  the  Porte  from 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Mehemet  Ali.  In  18^9  he  proclaimed 
the  Hattisherif  of  Gulhane,  a  new  charter  of  avil  and  religious 
government,  which  he  endeavoured  with  indifferent  success 
under  his  various  administrations  to  carry  out  R.  was  am- 
bassador  at  London  in  1841,  Grand  Vizier  1846-52,  and  he  was 
also  in  power  during  the  war  with  Russia.  He  died  J[anuary  7, 
1858.  k.  was  one  of  the  most  able,  liberal,  and  unprejudiced  of 
Ottoman  statesmen.  He  was  an  admirer  of  English  institutions, 
and  his  foreign  policy  was  always  partial  to  this  nation.     Ho 
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Bed-Snow  is  'the  common  name  of  Prolococcui  nivalh, 
which  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  lime  produces  large  patches 
of  brilliant  scarlet  on  the  surface  of  snow  in  the  Arctic  regions 
or  amongst  the  Alps.'  Although  Arisiolle  appears  to  refer  to 
R.-S.  in  Hisl.  Anim.  v.  cap.  19,  it  was  not  until  Saussure  called 
attention  to  his  discovery  of  it  on  St.  Bernard,  in  1760  (De 
Sniissure,  Voy.  ti.  p.  646),  that  the  phenomenon  and  its  origin 
attracted  notice  in  the  world  of  science.  The  report  and 
specimens  brought  home  by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  James) 
Koss  from  his  Aiciic  expedition  in  1S19  increased  the  genetal 
interest  in  the  subject ;  and  the  chemist,  the  botaniiit,  and 
the  zoologist  in  turn  ciammed  the  extraordinary  substance; 
the  most  prominent  in  vest  i  gators  being  Peschicr,  Woll.iston, 
R.  Brown,  F.  Bauer,  Baron  Wrangel,  Agardh,  R.  K.  Grenlle, 
Carmichael,  Hooker,  Kunie,  Unger,  Martins,  Shuttlewortb, 
Agnssii,  Meycn.  Whilst  some  considered  the  organism  to  be- 
long to  the  animal  kingdom,  others  pronounced  it  to  be  a  fungus, 
and  others,  again,  a  lichen.  Agardh  placed  it  amongst  the 
At^a  in  his  ^ystema  Alsanim,  and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  described 
it  in  the  'Appendix  to  Parry's  second  Voyage'  as  PalauUa 

Red'atort  {Ruticilla  phanicura),  an  Jiisasorial  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  Denlivaitral  croup,  and  allied  to  the  Robins  {Erylhn- 
tina\  The  tail,  from  tne  jerking  movements  of  which  the  name 
is  derived,  is  of  1  red  colour.  Tile  common  R.  is  tolerably 
plentiful  in  Britain  in  summer.  The  head,  back,  and  wings  ore 
grey  ;  the  forehead  is  white  ;  there  is  a  black  patch  at  the  base 
of  the  bill ;  the  throat  and  neck  are  black ;  and  the  wing; 
brown.  The  under  pans  are  pale  brown.  The  eggs  number 
five  or  six,  and  are  of  a  greenish  blue.  The  R.  fe^s  chiefly 
on  insects.  An  American  bird,  Sdophnga  mii/kula,  belonging 
to  the  family  Mmcirapida,  or  that  of  the  Flycatchers  (q.  v.)., 
also  receives  this  name. 

Aeduc'tlon,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  changing  of  quantities  from 
one  denomination  to  another.  Thus  mnliiplying  by  12  reduces 
shillings  to  pence  and  feet  to  inches  ;  dividing  by  20  reduces 
shillings  to  pounds  sterling,   and  hundredweights  to  quarters 

Beduc'tioa,  in  Scotch  law,  means  the  proofs  of  law  by  which 
the  legal  effect  of  a  deed  is  annulled.  The  requisite  action  can 
only  be  at  the  instance  of  one  having  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

Beduc'tioD,  in  metallui^y,  is  one  of  the  chemical  processes 
by  which  metals  are  freed  from  the  impurities  contained  in  the 
various  ores.  Sulphur,  arsenic,  or  other  volatile  substance,  is 
simply  removed  by  resiling  the  ore  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
but  when  oxygen  is  present  R.  is  carried  out.  This  process 
consists  in  heating  intensely  the  ore  in  contact  with  a  reagent, 
such  as  carbon,  which  takes  up  the  oxygen  and  riJines  the  ore 
to  a  metallic  state. 


and  inhabiting  norlhern 
regions  in  summer.  It  at- 
tains  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon thrush.  Its  colour  is  a 
warm  brown  on  the  upper 
plumage,  and  a  greyish- 
while  below.  The  R.  de- 
rives its  name  front  the 
presence  of  a  large  spot  of 
red  on  each  side  of  the 
body;     this    patch    being 


;ht  l 


flieht. 

The  eggs  number  four  or 
live,  and  are  of  a  bluish  tint  spotted  with  black. 

Bad  Wooda  comprehend  a  class  of  woods  very  eiten?iively 
tised  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  There  are  two  classes  of 
K.  W.  i  one,  in  which  the  tinctorial  substance  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  comprehends  Braiil-wood,  Pemambuco-wood,  Nicara- 
gua-wood, and  Sappan-wood.  Ac,  all  great  trees  of  the  legu. 
minous  genus,  Cw^alpinia.  The  second  class,  embracing  woods 
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which  do  rot  yield  up  their  dye  to  water,  and  cannot  iu  cnrm- 
quence  lie  used  as  extracts,  includes  Sandal-wood,  Ptcixar^m 
sanlalinui,  barwood  and  camwood,  species  of  Baphia,  also  ill 
leguminous  trees.  These  woods  are  more  resinous  in  their 
nature  than  the  Cxsalpinia,  and  yield  more  enduring  colours. 

Bee,  Lough,  a  lake  in  Ireland,  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  Shannon.  It  is  17  miles  long,  and  separates  Roisconimon 
(Connaughl)  on  the  W.  from  Longford  and  Westmeath  iLein- 
sler)  on  the  E. 

Beed  is  the  name  given  to  an  appurtenance  of  llie  Lwni 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  aseriesof  parallel  flat  wires  (formerly 'lit-i 
of  cane  or  /rirfwere  used)  called  'dents,'  held  at  proper  tibia  ik^s 
apart  by  two  parallel  wooden  rods  placed  at  their  extiemiim. 
It  is  set  in  the  swinging  frame  called  the  laihe,  and  llie  wy 
threads  are  separated  by  being  passed  through  IhespacesUtweea 
the  'dents.' 

Beed  (Old  Eng.  krcad,  Ger.  riit ;  the  root  is,  donblful)  is 
the  popular  name  for  the  largest  of  the  British  grasses,  knonn 
butanically  as  Pliyagmi/ei  lommimis.  It  is  a  common  plant 
by  the  sides  of  rivers,  lakes,  pooli.  &c.,  luxuriating  in  alluvul 
and  tenacious  clayey  soils,  and  by  its  extensively  creeping  toot, 
stalks  soon  forms  dense  mais>nal  barriers.  The  plant  i;ion-i 
to  the  height  of  6  to  10  feet,  and  when  its  very  large,  soit, 
dull-purple,  nodding  panicle  is  in  perfection,  the  masses  of  lb: 
R.  produce  a  striking  scenic  effect  in  the  landscape.  It  hu 
a  wide  distribution,  occurring  in  the  four  continents  and  in  Aui. 
tralio.  From  the  coarseness  of  the  herbage,  cattle  in  gencrgl 
";fuse  it,  although  they  eat  it  if  cut  into  chaff  prior  to  ftni 


and  mixed  with  other  to 


;  and  it  contains  a 


^sideiable  t'r 


evergreen  A.  Donax,  suppled  to  be  the  R.  of  the  New  TcstJ- 
ment.  lis  canes  or  stems  are  sufficiently  tall  and  strong  to  (oim 
fishing-rods,  and  were  formerly  used  as  arrow-shafts  isee  llki. 
xi.  &c.).  T^ey  also  furnish  material  for  musical-inslrumcm 
makers.  This  plant  has  been  introduced  into  gardens  for  oma. 
mental  effect,  for  intcrceptiiig  the  view  of  unsightly  objecti  and 
for  giving  early  shelter.  From  the  split  stems  of  the  tail  K. 
named  A.  Karka  the  Burma  mats  are  mad& 

Beed  in  music  is  a  thin  strip  of  wood  or  metal  used  in  certaia 
instruments,  sucli  as  the  oboe,  fagotto,  and  clarionet,  the  pupa- 
tions of  which  cause  a  number  of  rapid  vibrations  of  air,  On: 
R.   is   free,  the  other  lying  over  or  within  an  apertu 


length  and  weight  of  the  R.  and  iu  relative  ihickni 
ends.  If  thick  at  the  free  end  and  thin  at  the  fixed,  the  tone 
is  grave  ;  or  if  the  reverse,  acute.  There  are  two  kinds  of  leeci 
the  beating  and  the  free.  The  former,  used  in  the  clarionet,  11 
larger  than  the  aperture  which  its  pulsations  alternately  eli-t 
and  open.  The  latter,  used  in  the  harmonium,  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  aperture,  anil  Its  pulsations  moving  within  the  cuiicnl 
alternately  allow  and  interrupt  the  passage  of  air.  The  ton;  of 
reeds  is  intensified  by  the  addition  of  a  pipe  or  lutie.  Tbt 
manufacture  of  R.  organs  is  carried  on  in  America  to  ■  %'"' 

Beed,  Edward  JEtmes,  C.B.,  K.P.,  naval  constmd'ii 
was  born  at  Sheerness,  September  30,  1S20,  and  educated  at 
the  School  of  Mathematics  and  Naval  Constniction,  Portsmi  '' 
He  gained  practical  experience  in  shipbuilding  in  Sheer 
Dockyard,  after  which  he  edited  the  MtckanWi  Mageaat, 
became  secretary  to  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architect*.  In  isjs 
he  drew  attenlion  to  the  room  for  economy  of  lime  and  coil  in 
the  building  of  ironclads,  and  he  was  apfK>inted  Chief  Con- 
structor of  the  Navy  in  1B63.  His  views  regarding  turret  shin 
not  meeting  with  acceptance,  he  resigned  this  appointment  in 
July  1S70.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  PemhtoVe  as  1 
Libera!  in  February  1874,  and  has  since  been  consulted  by  ihe 
Admiralty  on  plans  of  naval  architecture,  while  he  his  ^o«R 
himself  a  keen  critic  and  experienced  authority  00  naval  tlTurs 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1877  he  proposed  wiihoEt 
success  the  appointment  of  a  Sccretaty  of  Slate  fi3r  the  K»vy. 
Mr.  K.'s  services  as  a  designer  have  been  largely  made  osc  of  by 
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the  British  and  inanjr  foreign  Governments,  from  whom  he  has 
received  numerous  orders  of  distinction.  Among  the  ships  in  the 
Royal  Navy  constructed  by  him  are  the  Monarch  and  the  AV/- 
tunt^  the  latter  of  which  was  purchased  by  the  Admiraltv  from 
the  government  of  Brazil  for  ^6oo,ooo.  He  has  written  largely 
on  naval  and  other  subjects,  Our  Ironclad  Ships  (1869) ;  Our 
Aaval  Coast  Defences  (1071) ;  Letters  from  Hussia  (1875),  &c 

Beed-KaocL  SeeTvpHA. 

Heef  (from  Old  £ng.  reafian^  'to  seize;*  'what  may  be 
seiitd  or  pulled\  that  portion  of  a  sail  comprehended  between 
the  head  of  the  sail  and  any  of  the  R.  bands,  four  of  which  are 
Ufually  in  the  topsail  and  two  in  the  foresail  and  mainsail.  By 
manipulation  of  the  reefs  the  surface  of  the  sails  may  be  lessened 
on  the  increase  of  the  wind.  When  all  the  reefs  of  the  topsails 
are  taken  in,  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  dose-reefed.  Sails  are 
reefed  by  men  on  the  yard,  a  dangerous  operation  in  rough 
weather,  which  may  be  avoided  by  furling  the  sails  by  ropes 
from  the  deck  under  Cunningham's  patent — ^K.,  a  ridge  of  rocks 
ri-iing  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  sea  (probably  from  the  Icel. 
hrija^  •  a  rake  *). 

Seel'  (named  from  the  circling  motion),  a  lively  Scotch  dance 
in  common  or  jig  time  performed  by  two  or  more  couples.  The 
Dani&b  kreol  is  somewhat  similar. 

Heel'-Winding  MaohiTies.  Numerous  attempts  have  been 
oiade  to  introduce  automatic  machinery  for  filling  tne  spools  or 
reels  of  sewing- thread,  &c.,  an  operation  now  chiefly  done  by 
girls.  The  machines  proposed  have  generally  been  very  com- 
{.'lex  in  structure,  costly,  and  liable  to  derangement ;  but  one 
recently  invented  by  Mr.  Bash  of  Glasgow  appears  to  be  at  once 
simple  and  efficient.  It  can  be  constructed  by  multiplication  of 
parts  to  fill  any  desired  number  of  reels  at  once,  ana  it  can  be 
easily  arranged  to  suit  different  sizes  of  thread,  reel,  &c.  The 
apparatus  fills  the  reel,  nicks  the  side,  cuts  the  thrnd,  secures 
the  loose  end  in  the  nick,  and  throws  out  the  finished  reel  ox 
thread  automatically,  leaving  only  to  the  attendant  the  duty  of 
supplying  the  empty  reeL  It  is  being  extensively  adopted  in  the 
great  thread  factoiies. 

He'-enterins^  Angeles  (Fr.  Angles  Rentrants\  or  Angles 
of  the  Flank,  in  fortification,  are  the  angles  between  the 
Banks  of  the  bastion  and  the  adjoining  curtains,  so  named  from 
their  pointing  towards  the  interior  of  the  fortification. 

Beee,  Abraham,  bom  at  Llanbrynmair,  Montgomeryshire, 
in  1743*  was  educated  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  at  Caermar- 
then  and  Coward's  Academy,  Hoxton.  He  was  appointed 
mathematical  tutor  in  that  institution  (1762),  three  years  bter 
«*as  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  a  Southwark  congregation,  and 
in  1786  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  a  newly- founded 
college  at  Hackney,  which  he  held  till  1795.  ^^  ^^'  ^  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  D.D.  of  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  his 
I  death,  June  9, 1 825.  R.'s  success  as  editor  of  the  second  edition 
of  Chambers*!  Cyclopadia  (4  vols.  1776-85),  which  he  entirely 
recast,  emboldened  him  to  publish  his  own  far  lareer  New  Cyclo- 
pedia (45  vols.  Lond.  1802-20),  and  he  was  also  iox  some  yeara 
Dr  Kip  pis'  coadjutor  in  the  Monthly  Revierof^  and  author  of  PraC' 
ttcal  Sermons  (1809),  various  social  and  political  treatises,  &c. 


(Old  Eng.  gerifa;  see  Graf),  the  former  title  of  the 
bailiff  of  a  franchise  or  manor,  who  levied  his  lord's  dues,  acted 
as  hts  deputy  at  xhtfolhmotf  and  could  discharge  certain  of  his 
judicial  functions.  Except  in  the  Lowland  Scotch  grieve,  'a 
farm  oveneer,'  it  now  only  exists  in  such  compounds  as  sheriff 
(Old  Eng.  scyr-gerija),  port-reeve,  and  borough^reeve. 


I,  a  term  applied  to  the  female  Ruffs  (q.  v.)  which  are 
captured  along  with  the  male  birds,  and  sent  in  large  numben 
from  the  Lincolnshire  fens  and  marshes  to  the  London  market. 


OIar%  an  English  novelist,  bom  at  Ipswich  in  1738^ 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  with  whom  she  read  through 
Rapin's  History  of  England,  the  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tories and  Plutarch's  Lives,  while  a  mere  child.  In  1762  she 
displayed  her  learning  by  translating  from  the  Latin  Barclay's 
fine  old  romance  of  Argenis,  under  the  title  of  TTu  Phanix. 
Five  yeara  afterwards  appeared  7^  Champion  of  Virtue,  which 
in  the  second  edition  cnanged  its  name  to  The  Old  English 
Baron,  The  authoress  in  the  preface  informs  us  that  the  romance 
is  *  the  literary  offspring  of  the  Castle  of  Olranto.  *    It  uses  much 


of  the  supernatural  machinery  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  were 
so  fond  of,  but  is  much  more  vertx>se  and  feeble.  Her  other 
books,  quite  forgotten,  are : — The  Titw Mentors (ly&j)  ;  T^kePro* 
gress  of  Romance  (1785) ;  The  Exile  (1788) ;  The  School  for 
Widows  (1791) ;  Plans  of  Education  (1792) ;  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Clarendon  (1793) »  Destination  (1799),  and  Edwin, 
King  of  Northumberland  (1 802).  Mis^s  R.  died  at  Ipswich  3d 
Decemoer  1803.  See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Biographical  Memoirs 
(Edin.  1852). 

Reeves,  Sims,  the  greatest  English  tenor  of  modem  days, 
was  bom  at  Woolwich  in  1 821.  While  still  in  his  teens  he  be- 
came organist  and  instructor  of  the  choir  in  the  church  of  North 
Cray,  Kent.  His  teachers  in  singing  included  T.  Cooke  and 
Hobbs.  He  first  came  out  as  a  baritone  at  Newcastle  in  1839. 
After  a  course  of  study  at  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he 
received  lessons  from  Mazzucati,  and  appeared  at  the  Scala  in  the 
part  of  Edgardo  (tenor)  in  IJicia  di  Lammermoor,  On  6th 
December  1847  he  began  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  during 
which  he  sang  in  ZmtxVz  and  in  BalJe's  Maid  of  Honour,  He  ap- 
peared at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1848,  and  at  Covent  Garden 
m  1849.  ^^  ^^  spring  of  185 1  he  confirmed  the  reputation  he 
had  gained  in  Italy  and  in  England  by  an  appearance  in  Italian 
opera  in  Paris.  lie  was  the  leading  tenor  in  the  English  Opera 
Cfompanv  at  Covent  Garden  in  18&,  when  he  took  the  original 
part  of  kobin  Hood'm  Macfarren's  work  of  that  name.  His  most 
brilliant  successes,  however,  have  been  gained  in  oratorios  and  the 
concert-room,  and  for  many  years  no  great  musical  festival  was 
considered  complete  without  his  presence.  In  his  best  days  his 
voice  possessed  a  splendid  quality  and  strength,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  execution  and  artistic  beauty  of  his  style  distinguished  him 
as  much  as  his  vocal  power.  He  rendered  the  most  florid  com- 
position and  the  homeliest  ballad  alike  with  perfect  grace  and 
feeling. 

Bef  erenoe,  in  law.    See  Arbitration. 


♦ 


Heferen'daries,  in  the  early  European  monarchies,  were 
officers  charged  with  the  procuring,  execution,  and  despatch  of 
charten  and  diplomas.  In  France  the  Grand  Referen<Ury  per- 
formed analc^us  functions  to  the  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of  the 
Seals. 

Befin'mg,  as  applied  to  metals,  indicates  the  separation  of  a 
commercially  pure  metal  from  its  regulus,  or  any  impure  com- 
pound. The  operation  varies  according  to  Uie  nature  of  the 
metal  and  compound  dealt  with,  and  for  details  see  under  the 
various  metals,  especially  Iron,  Gold,  and  Silver.  See  also 
Assaying. 

Reflec'tion  is  the  change  of  direction  which  a  ray  of  light, 
radiant  heat,  sound,  or  other  form  of  radiant  energy,  experiences 
when  it  strikes  upon  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media,  and 
is  thrown  back  into  the  same  medium  from  which  it  approached. 
When  the  reflecting  surface  is  plain,  the  direction  of  the  reflected 
ray  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  the  same  angle  which 
the  incident  ray  makes  with  the  same  normal ;  or,  as  it  is  usually 
expressed,  the  angles  of  reflection  and  incidence  are  equal. 
Wnen  the  surfaces  are  curved  the  same  law  holds  (see  Optics). 
In  all  cases  of  R.,  the  energy  of  the  ray  is  diminished,  so  that 
R.  must  always  be  accompanied  by  absorption.  Not  only  so, 
but  absorption  probably  precedes  R.  Most  bodies  are  visible  by 
light  reflected  from  their  surfaces  ;  but  ere  this  has  taken  place 
the  lieht  has  undergone  the  modification  which  gives  it  the  colour 
peculiar  to  the  bodies  viewed.  When  light  impinges  upon  the 
surface  of  a  denser  medium,  part  is  reflected,  part  absorbed,  and 
part  usually  refracted  (see  Refraction).  But  for  a  certain  angle 
depending  upon  the  refractive  index  of  the  refracting  medium  no 
refraction  takes  place.  This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  total  R,, 
since  all  the  light  which  is  not  absorbed  is  wholly  reflected.  For 
the  phenomena  of  reflected  sound,  see  Echo.  See  also  UNDtr- 
latory  Theory  and  Telescope. 

Heform',  in  English,  is  now  commonly  restricted  to  signify 
any  change  in  the  regulations  of  Parliiunentary  representation 
treated  under  History  of  England.  Properly^  however, 
the  word  has  a  much  wider  meaning,  and  is  appropriately 
applied  to  any  re-arrangement,  legislative,  religions,  or  even 
literary,  which  either  brings  back  an  older  order  of  things  which 
has  beien  fallen  away  from,  as  did  the  reforms  of  Livins  Drasus 
and  the  Gracchi  in  Roman  history,  or  reconstructs  the  present 
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order  in  an  entirely  new  form,  as  did  the  Solonic  R.  in  Greece. 
Taking  the  word  in  its  widest  sense,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  English  constitution  to  have  grown 
by  the  more  gradual  and  continuous  process  of  R.,  and  in  but 
a  small  degree  to  have  been  hurried  forward  by  the  intermittent 
and  volcanic  action  of  revolution. 


Beforma'tion,  The,  is  the  name  applied  by  Protestants 
(q.  v.)  to  the  Disruption  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church  which 
took  place  in  the  loth  c  This  revolution  is  sometimes  regarded 
by  Protestants  as  an  isolated  event  brought  about  by  the  genius 
of  Luther  ;  as  an  effort  to  purify  a  Church  which  was  rotten  to 
the  core,  root  and  branches,  and  entirely  opposed  to  any  reform  ; 
and  the  effects  of  which  were  the  spread  of  learning,  the  diffusion 
of  pure  doctrine  and  morals,  and  the  gain  of  political  and  religious 
liberty.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  R.  was  only  one  phase 
of  that  regeneration  of  Europe  which  began  in  the  15th  c.  and 
has  been  called  the  Renaissance  (q.  v.);  and  the  work  of  Luther 
was  not  to  bring  about  a  R.  of  which  there  had  been  no  signs 
before,  but  to  apply  the  match  to  a  train  which  had  been  in 
preparation  for  a  century  or  more  within  the  Church  herself. 
One  who  desires  to  form  a  correct  impression  of  what  the  R. 
was  in  its  nature  and  effects  has  to  remember  that  of  the  host  of 
pamphlets  called  forth  by  every  discussion  in  the  prodigious 
mteliectual  activity  of  the  time,  almost  all  those  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  side  were  destroyed  at  the  triumph  of  Protestantism, 
as  indeed  it  was  often  with  difficulty  that  they  could  be  got 
printed ;  and  that  the  R.  cannot  be  fairly  judged  from  the 
narrative  of  one  side  alone.  The  causes  of  the  R.  can  only  be 
properly  understood  by  considering  the  previous  condition  of 
Europe  and  the  change  which  at  the  time  passed  over  the 
general  mental  condition  of  the  people. 

In  the  15th  c.  the  spirit  of  humanity  began  to  awake,  after  a 
ten-centuries  sleep  of^  sluggishness,  stupidity,  and  superstition. 
And  as  humanity  was  then  represented  by  Europe,  so  the  lead- 
ing nation  of  Europe  was  Italy.  In  that  country  a  long  period 
of  independence  and  comparative  prosperity  in  trade  and  com- 
merce had  produced  a  greater  accumulation  of  wealth  than  in 
any  other  country,  and  a  consequent  superiority  in  learning, 
arts,  and  general  culture.  Accordingly,  it  was  in  this  country 
that  the  harbingers  of  the  great  intellectual  revival  appeared — 
Dante  (q.  v.),  Petrarch  (q.  v.),  and  Boccaccio  (q.  v.). 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  twofold 
discovery  by  man  of  the  world  and  of  himself.  The  special 
sphere  of  the  R.  was  that  part  of  the  Renaissance  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  Man  in  his  spiritual  relations ;  or  which 
exhibited  in  the  domain  of  religious  thought  what  the  Renais- 
sance elsewhere  did  in  the  spheres  of  Discovery,  Science,  Art, 
and  Scholarship.  In  the  restricted  sense  of  the  Protestant  move- 
ment, the  R.  falls  to  be  considered  in  a  threefold  aspect :  poli- 
tical, intellectual,  and  moral. 

FolitUal. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  R. 
Sis  a  disruption  of  the  Church  depended  on  its  political  relations. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Christian 
countries  of  Europe  were  virtually  governed  by  the  Popes  as  the 
superiors  of  all  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  countless  orders  of 
monks  and  friars.  The  power  wielded  through  this  ecclesiastical 
organisation  was  enormous,  and  at  first  was  beneficial  for  civili- 
sation, by  fusing  the  people  to  some  extent  into  a  single  community, 
and  by  counteracting  the  other  influences  which  all  tended  to 
division  and  isolation,  thus  saving  Europe  from  anarchy  and 
lawlessness.  But  however  beneficial  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes 
may  have  been  for  a  time,  the  mind  of  Europe  began  to  rebel 
against  it.  The  growth  of  nationalism  and  the  conception  of 
monarchy  in  its  modern  form  were  both  hostile  to  it.  Laymen 
generally,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  began  to  kick  against 
the  universal  clerical  control  which  was  exercised  over  them. 
The  Pope  assumed  the  post  of  arbiter  in  national  quarrels,  and 
claimed  the  right  to  crown  and  dethrone  kings  at  his  pleasure. 
As  regards  the  people  generally,  the  clergy  alone  not  only  baptized, 
married,  and  granted  or  refused  Christian  burial,  but  had  virtually 
the  disposal  of  a  dead  man's  property,  as  his  will  had  to  be  proved 
in  an  ecclesiastical  court.  But  that  which  was  always  made  the 
worst  complaint  against  the  Papacy  was  that  so  much  money 
was  drained  out  of  the  different  countries  to  go  to  Rome.  This 
was  made  a  handle  of  by  all  the  Reformers — Wiclif,  Huss, 
Luther,  &c.  And  it  was  the  weakest  handle  they  had,  for  it  was 
an  appeal  to  the  most  sordid  and  selfish  elements  of  human  nature. 
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This  circumstance  alone  would  cast  some  suspicion  on  the  motives 
of  those  who  were  so  eager  for  a  reform  which  relieved  them  of 
the  taxes  required  for  the  support  of  the  Church.  Even  the 
clergy  joined  the  laymen  in  calling  abuses  the  dues  which  the 
Church  received,  while  yielding  to  the  exactions  of  princes ; 
abuses  of  this  kind  having  been  as  much  due  to  lay  patrons  as 
to  the  Pope. 

This  reaction  against  the  Papacy,  the  climax  of  which  was  the 
essential  political  feature  of  the  R.,  dates  from  the  12th  c.  In 
England  from  before  11 64,  when  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
were  passed  under  Henry  II.,  there  had  been  a  disposition  to 
resent  ecclesiastical  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
When  the  Popes  at  Avignon  became  the  creatures  of  the  French 
king,  their  influence  in  England  still  further  waned ;  and  under 
Edward  III.  (1327-77)  *  Parliament  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
state  to  prohibit  the  admission  or  execution  of  Papal  bulls  and 
briefs  within  the  realm  by  the  statute  of  Praemunire,  and  denied 
the  Papal  claim  to  dispose  of  benefices  by  that  of  Provisors.* 

In  France  the  contest  began  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  ihe 
dispute  which  arose  between  that  monarch  and  Boniface  Vlll. 
(1295)   regarding  the  exportation  of  money  from  France  to 
Rome,   the  right  of  Philippe  to  impose  taxes  on  the  clergy, 
and  the  rights  of  the  laity  generally  in  relation  to  the  derg)'. 
The  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  supremacy  over  Philippe  in 
secular  matters  were  met  with  a  determined  resistance  by  the 
whole  French  nation.     A  similar  effect  was  produced  in  Ger- 
many when  John  XXII.  attempted  to  maintain  his  supremacy 
over  the  empire,  and  to  deprive  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  of  his  crown  in 
order  to  confer  it  on  the  King  of  France  (1324).    The  result  was 
that  in  1338  the  electoral  princes  solemnly  declared  that  the 
King  of  the  Romans  received  his  appointment  solely  from  iheelec- 
toral  college.  Now,  sovereigns  in  their  contests  with  the  Popes,  or 
rival  princes  in  their  contests  with  each  other,  were  always  glad 
to  make  use  of  any  spiritual  opposition  to  the  Papal  power ;  as 
e.g.,  Charles  VIII.  of  France  made  use  of  Savonarola.    So  the 
Hussites  derived  an  adventitious  political  importance  from  the 
enmity  existing  between  Bohemia  and  Austria ;  and  the  support 
which  Luther  received  from  some  of  the  German  princes  turned 
on  the  hereditary  enmity  between  Austria  and  France,  produced 
by  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  I.  to  the  heiress  of  Burgundy 
(1477).     Maximilian,  in  writing  on  one  occasion  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  regarding  Luther,  said '  there  might  come  a  time  when 
he  would  be  needed.'     At  the  time  when  Luther  was  beginning 
to  make  himself  heard,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  a  quarrel  of 
his  own  with  Albrecht,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  the  Pope, 
because  a  bastard  son  of  his  had  been  refused  admission  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice.    The  way  that  the  quarrel  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  the  Pope  regarding  the  divorce  of  his  wife  furthered  the  R. 
in  England  is  well  known.     Such  were  the  general,  and  some 
of  the  particular,  political  causes  which  led  up  to  the  R.    Add 
to  the  former  that  a  new  power  on  the  side  of  freedom  had  arisen 
among  the  people  by  the  enfranchisement  of  city  corporations. 
Burgesses  had  risen  in  social  status,  and  having  been  freed  from 
the  yoke  of  feudalism  at  home,  would  lie  little  inclined  to  brook 
foreign  control  of  the  same  kind.     Besides,  the  general  spirit  of 
independence  was  greatly  fostered  by  the  diffusion  of  popular 
literature  by  means  of  the  printing-press  (invented  1438).   Works 
descriptive  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  of  the  intellectual  and 
civil  thraldom  in  which  their  fathers  had  been  kept,  and  of  ihe 
means  of  redress,  were  freely  circulated,  and  read  with  avidity. 
This  agitation  for  civil  liberty  Luther  turned  against  the  existing 
religious  institutions.     His  writings  bore  such  titles  as  Chutian 
Freedom^  Bondage  of  Babylon^  &c. ;  and  his  constant  watchword 
was  'Liberty.' 

InielUctual—Yxom  about  the  middle  of  the  nth  c  the  scho- 
lastic  philosophy  and  theology  had  been  completely  dominant  m 
the  Church.  A  new  era  began  when  the  lonc-neglecicd  study 
of  the  classic  authors  was  resumed  at  the  end  of  the  14th  c.  1  he 
intelligent  and  critical  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  the  *  Humanu^ts 
as  the  classical  scholars  were  called,  turned  to  ridicule  the  bar- 
barous style,  hair-splitting  subtleties,  and  trivial 'polemics  of  the 
theologians,  as  well  as  the  generally  profitless  and  meaning!e«« 
methods  of  the  whole  education  of  tnc  time,  which  had  ail  a 
clerical  tone.  Even  the  science  of  the  time  was  settled  by  texts  of 
Scripture ;  e.g.,  it  was  held  on  this  ground,  that  the  earth  was  flat 
and  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Thus  the  discovery  at  this  time 
of  America  (1492)  and  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  dealt  a  great 
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blow  to  the  influence  of  the  Church,  bf  proving  that  her  teaching 
was  false  in  this  particular.  Copernicus  explained  his  view  of 
the  solar  system  in  1507.  An  instrument  which  did  a  great 
part  of  the  work  in  educating  and  enlightening  the  people  which 
IS  generaUr  ascribed  to  Lumer  or  to  the  R.  was  the  printing- 
press  (1438).  Bjr  means  of  it  books  gained  a  circulation  which 
they  cotdd  never  have  had  in  MS.  By  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  it 
was  at  work  in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
between  1455  and  1536,  22,932,000  volumes  were  printed  by 
the  Popes  and  by  Roman  Catholic  princes  and  sovereigns,  the 
patrons  of  learning,  arts,  and  sciences.  Not  only  were  the 
clsisstcs  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original — Hebrew 
and  Greek — provided  for  scholars,  but  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  vernacular  for  the  people.  Before  the  R.  upwards  of 
twenty  versions  had  been  made  into  the  different  modem  Euro- 
pean languages— Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Belgic,  German,  and 
English.  Again,  universities  were  founded  everywhere  (ten  in 
Germany  alone  between  1403  and  1506),  in  which  professors 
lectured  in  the  vernacular  instead  of  the  old  learned  language 
of  Latin. 

The  effect  of  all  these  enlightening  influences  was  to  produce, 
in  reference  to  the  Papacy  and  the  creed  of  the  Church,  a  leaven- 
ing of  that  spirit  which  in  modem  times  has  received  the  name 
of  Rationalism  (q.  v.).  It  was  manifested  at  that  time  'in  the 
irrepressible  aspirations  of  the  human  mind  to  establish  the  right 
of  every  individual  to  judge  for  himself  in  matters  most  deeply 
aifecting  his  welfare  and  peace  of  mind — that  is,  to  follow  the 
decisions  of  his  reason  and  the  dictates  of  his  moral  sense,  and 
thereby  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical 
systems  and  the  thraldom  of  theological  creeds.'  This  spirit  was 
one  of  the  influences  at  work  in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers  of 
the  x6th  c ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  one,  and  it  was  not  the 
strongest  one.  They  had  found  deliverance  from  the  Pope  and 
the  dogmas  of  the  medieval  Church  by  the  help  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  these  were  now  invested  with  a  quite  new  authority. 
An  infallible  Book  was  substituted  for  an  infallible  Church,  and 
dogmatic  tests  of  orthodoxy  were  enforced  as  rigidly  as  in  the 
Mother  Church — a  practice  entirely  at  variance  with  the  true 
Protestant  principle  of  liberty.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  R« 
on  learning  was  on  the  whole  detrimentaL  The  Reformers  not 
only  discouraged  classical  and  scientific  studies,  and  denounced 
them  as  a  snare  of  the  devil,  but  even  Biblical  criticism  was 
denounced.  The  facts  are  very  significant  that,  whilst  at  Venice 
alone,  before  i559,suEteen  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  had  been 
printed,  there  was  not  an  edition  published  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many till  the  close  of  the  century ;  and  while  at  Paris  alone, 
before  1551,  ten  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  had  been 

{>rinted,  there  was  not  one  produced  in  Protestant  Germany 
or  forty  years  after  the  R.  The  general  condition  of  the 
universities  became  deplorable.  They  soon  became  noted  for 
nothing  but  the  pride,  laziness,  and  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
the  professors,  and  the  debauchery,  gambling,  blasphemy,  and 
indecent  language  of  the  students.  So  flagrant  did  this  become 
that  parents  feared  to  send  their  sons  to  attend  them.  The 
number  of  students  at  the  University  of  Erfurt,  e^,,  fell  from 
311  in  1520  to  14  in  1527. 

Mprai. — The  struggle  between  purity  and  corruption  in  the 
Church  was  no  new  thing  in  the  i6th  c.  The  desire  to  escape 
from  various  forms  of  degeneracy  gave  rise  to  almost  all  the 
countless  orders  of  monks  and  friars  which  were  founded  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  these  societies,  each  in  its  turn,  fell  into  the 
very  abuses  which  their  founders  desired  to  avoid ;  and  as  we 
approach  the  time  of  the  R.  a  tendency  becomes  apparent  to 
form  for  this  reason  sects  outside  of,  or  even  hostile  to,  the 
Church'-w./.,  the  Cathari  (q.  v.),  Waldenses  (q.  v.),  Albigenses 
(q.  v.),  &c.--all  distinguished  by  a  common  renunciation  of  the 
anthoritr  of  the  priesthood.  By  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c.  the 
whole  01  Christendom  was  crying  out  for  a  reform  of  the  Church. 
The  sees  being  mostly  filled  by  simony,  many  of  the  bishops 
were  utterly  unfit  for  their  office,  the  duties  of  which  they 
neglected  for  various  reasons.  The  chief  of  the  prelates  indeed 
were  also  secular  princes,  who  sunk  their  spiritual  functions  in 
their  secular  character.  The  clergy,  thus  left  very  much  to  them- 
selves, became  illiterate  and  immoral,  while  practising  on  the 
people  similar  exactions  to  those  practUed  on  themxlves  by 
their  superiors.  Grievous  complaints  of  these  abuses  had  been 
carried  to  Rome  from  before  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c.  A 
Tigofons  but  tmsttccessful  attempt  was  made,  at  the  instance  of 


the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,  in  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Con* 
stance,  and  Basel  (1409-1443),  to  obtain  a  reformation  in  the 
inorals  of  the  clergy  and  the  administration  of  the  Church. 
Efforts  in  the  same  direction  had  been  made  by  various  Popes — 
Nicholas  V.  (1447-55),  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84),  Innocent  VIII. 
(1484-92),  Julius  II.  (1503-13),  and  Leo  X.  (1513-22).  By  the 
last-named  pontiff  various  enactments  were  made  for  priests, 
bishops,  and  cardinals,  regarding  their  learning,  mode  of  life, 
and  <Uscharge  of  duty.  It  must  he  admitted  that  until  the  R. 
these  efforts  had  very  little  effect ;  and  so  far  from  any  attempt 
having  been  made  to  check  the  abuse  which  both  Luther  and 
Zwinglius  almost  simultaneously  made  the  casus  belli  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Church — ^namely,  that  of  Indulgences  (q.  v.) — 
it  was  carried  on  at  the  instance,  and  in  order  to  fill  the  coffers, 
of  the  Pope. 

In  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  subject  it  is  remarkable, 
although  it  was  not  altogether  unnatural,  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  R.  was  to  produce  a  kind  of  libertinism  among 
Protestants.  It  is  startline  to  read  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Reformers  themselves  of  Uie  corruption  of  morals  among  the 
people.  Luther  declared  that  men  were  more  covetous,  hard- 
nearted,  corrupt,  licentious,  and  wicked  than  of  old  under  the 
Papacy.  So  great  was  the  corruption  in  Wittemberg  that  he 
wished  to  leave  it  for  ever,  and  to  see  his  little  daughter  die 
before  him.  But  the  despondency  that  often  seized  me  great 
Reformer  need  not  affect  the  judgments  of  those  who  live  more 
than  three  centuries  later  in  time,  and  who  can  read  in  the  pages 
of  history  the  vast  and  various  benefits  which  the  R.  ulti- 
mately conferred  on  Europe  and  the  world.  A  change  which 
brought  men  face  to  face  with  God,  which  connected  the  liberty 
of  private  judgment  with  responsibilities  of  eternal  moment, 
which  obliterated  all  the  inequalities  of  life  and  character  in  the 
universal  need  of  a  personal  salvation,  and  compelled  all  Chris- 
tians, high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  lay  and  cleric,  to  recognise 
the  necessity  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  was  an  enor- 
mous change  for  the  better.  The  conceptions  of  life  and  dntv 
were  immeasurably  enlarged  and  infinitely  intensified.  A  fresh 
vigour,  a  new  vitality,  was  given  to  men's  nature ;  the  indivi* 
dtud  rose  in  dignity  and  worth ;  and  in  spite  of  the  narrowing 
influences  of  mere  creed-worship,  a  moral  energy  was  aroused 
that  has  gone  on  increasing  from  age  to  afe,  and  the  ultimate 
effects  of  which  it  is  impossible  even  yet  to  foresee.  The  Church 
of  Rome  itself  has  shared  in  the  good  effects  of  the  R«,  which 
has  set  up  a  common  standard  of  moral  life  for  Christendom 
that  no  religious  communion  can  ever  again  afford  to  neglect  op 
despise.  The  details  of  the  history  of  the  R.  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  will  be  found  under  Luthsr,  Zwinglius, 
Fakel,  Calvin,  Wiclif,  Henry  VIII. ,  Cranmbr,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  George  Wishart,  John  Knox,  &c.  See 
Sjrmonds'  Renaissance  in  Italy  (Lond.  187 J  seq.)\  Hiiusser*s 
Geschichte  des  Zeitalters  der  R.  (Eng.  trans.  1873)  >  D'Aubign^*s 
Hiit,  dela  R,:  Dollinger's  Die  R.  (Regensb.  1848) ;  Gieseler's 
Lehrhtch  der  Kirchengeschiehte  (Eng.  trans.  1855) ;  Moshetm's 
Jnsiiiuiiones  Hist,  Eccl  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Fisher's  R.  (Lond.  1873}. 
For  England  specially,  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  (1563);  Bur- 
net's History  of  the  R,,  ^'c.  (Lond.  1679) ;  Strype's  iVorJks  (Cat 
1821-40);  Lingard's  History  of  England  {1S19  sef.) ;  for  Scot- 
hmd,  the  Wodrow  and  Spottiswoode  Society's  publications ; 
M*Crie's  IVorJts,  &c 

Befor'matoxy  Sohools  are  institutions  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclaiming  children  who  have  already  begun  a  career  of  vice 
or  crime.  They  are  intended  not  onlv  to  inculcate  moral  pnn- 
dples,  but  to  provide  a  practical  knowledge  of  industrial  pursuits. 
'Iney  are  identical  in  character  with  certified  industrial  ichools, 
and  differ  from  ragged  schools  in  so  far  as  they  are  maintained 
by  the  State,  and  onl^  receive  children  or  youths  under  judi- 
cial sentence.  The  history  of  R.  S.  on  the  Continent  b^ns 
with  the  Reformation,  when  workhouses  were  founded  in 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  other  cities,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  vagrancy.  Evoy  workhouse  had  a 
special  department,  in  v^ch  refractory  children  were  placed  for 
disdpUne.  Parents  could  send  obstinate  or  frowara  children 
either  gratuitously  or  for  a  small  charge^  which  entitled  them  to 
certain  privileges.  The  benevolent  movement  thus  begun  led 
to  the  establishment  of  houses  of  correction,  industrial 
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schools,  orphanages,  and  kindred  institutions,  all  differing  some 
what  from  the  R.  S.  and  from  each  other,  but  all  agreeing  sub- 
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stantially  in  purpose.  The  originator  of  the  modem  R.  S.  system 
in  Germany  was  J.  D.  Falk,  the  philanthropist,  and  founder  of 
*  The  Friend  in  Need '  Society,  which,  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Lutherhof  at  Weimar  in  i8i8,  provided  homes  for  300 
children,  to  whom  elementary  instruction  was  given  in  religion 
and  industries.  About  the  same  time  similar  institutions  at 
Overdyk  and  Diisselthal  were  founded  by  Counts  Adalbert  and 
Werner  von  der  Ricke,  and  these  are  still  in  existence,  with  an 
average  roll  of  300  children.  The  R.  S.  at  Beuggen,  Baden,, 
founded  in  1 816,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  S.  of  Germany. 
That  in  Berlin  was  opened  in  1825,  and  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged recently.  It  was  followed  by  the  organisation  of  such 
schools  at  Memel,  Frankfurt,  Posen,  Stettin,  and  Konigsberg. 
The  foundation  by  the  State  of  houses  of  correction  has,  how- 
ever, caused  a  number  of  these  institutions  to  disappear.  In 
Switzerland  there  were  in  1877  as  many  as  44  farm  and  R.  S., 
with  1 543  pupils.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Continental 
R.  S.  was  the  Rauhes  Haus,  formed  in  Hamburg  by  J.  H. 
Wichem  in  1833.  With  this  school  was  connected  a  small  farm 
near  Hamburg,  and  here  the  *  family  plan  *  was  developed,  a 
little  village  soon  springing  up  with  its  church,  schoolhouse, 
workshops,  and  gardens.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Rauhes 
Haus  was  that  it  should  be  at  once  a  training  school  and  an 
institution  for  preparing  missionaries.  The  heads  of  families, 
teachers,  overseers,  formed  a  religious  brotherhood,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  after  an  apprenticeship  in  the  simple  community, 
went  out  into  the  world  as  ministers  to  the  poor.  From  its 
foundation  till  1867  the  Rauhes  Haus  had  received  and  educated 
800  children,  the  average  yearly  attendance  being  120.  Its 
influence  has  been  very  great,  the  family  plan  having  been 
adopted  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  Switzerland,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Sweden,  England,  and  the  United  States.  The  first 
R.  S.  in  England  was  founded  near  London  by  the  Philanthropic 
Society  in  1788.  Two  others,  one  in  Warwickshire  (181 8),  the 
peculiarity  of  which  was  out-door  labour,  and  another  established 
(1830)  by  Captain  Brenton,  who  held  that  no  person  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  should  be  sent  to  prison,  were  allowed  to  collapse  for 
want  of  funds.  In  1834  the  Victoria  Asylum  for  girls  was  opened 
at  Chiswick,  and  in  1838  a  separate  prison  was  added  to  that 
at  Parkhurst  for  persons  under  sixteen,  in  which  the  discipline 
was  reformatory.  The  institution  founded  at  St.  George *s-in-the- 
Fields  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  having  fallen  off  somewhat, 
it  was  removed  in  1850  to  Redhill,  in  Surrey,  where  on  the 
family  plan  it  is  now  the  largest  of  English  reformatories.  Since 
then,  important  schools  have  been  founded  at  Harewicke  Court, 
Kingswood,  Stoke  Farm,  and  Saltley.  In  1854  the  R.  S.  Act 
was  passed,  authorising  magistrates  to  commit  to  R.  S.  youths 
under  sixteen  (in  Scotland  under  fourteen)  for  not  less  than  two, 
or  more  than  five  years.  The  English  law  divides  schools  into  two 
kinds — R.  S.  proper,  intended  for  correction,  and  industrial 
schools,  intended  for  prevention,  admission  to  either  kinds  being 
determined  by  differences  of  age  and  previous  criminality.  In 
1866  the  laws  relating  to  these  were  consolidated  and  amended. 
In  1873  Great  Britain  had  45  reformatories  for  boys  and  20  for 
girls,  the  former  with  4424  inmates,  and  the  latter  with  1151. 
In  the  United  States  there  were  in  1877  as  many  as  66  reform 
institutions,  some  under  State,  others  under  municipal  control. 
The  oldest  and  largest  is  that  on  Randall's  Island,  New  York, 
which  was  founded  in  1825,  and  has  an  average  of  800  inmates. 
See  Industrial  Schools  and  Ragged  Schools  ;  also  the 
Proceedings  of  the  International  Prison  Congress^  held  in  London 
in  1872,  and  Reports  on  Certified  Industrial  and  R,  S*  (20  vols. 
1856-77). 

Beformed'  Churcli'es,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  title  applied 
to  all  the  religious  communities  which  separated  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  i6th  c. — Lutheran,  Zwinglian,  and  Cal- 
vinistic ;  but  Lutheran  writers  use  it  to  denote  all  which  did  so 
except  their  own.  In  this  latter  sense  the  R.  C.  would  mean 
those  of  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  France, 
Ireland,  and  N.  America.  The  Reformed  Church  of  Germany 
is  Zwingli-Lutheran  rather  than  Calvinistic,  and  holds  by  the 
Heidelberg  Confession. 

Befrac'tion  is  the  change  of  direction  which  a  ray  of  light, 
heat,  &c.,  undergoes  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another. 
When  a  ray  passing  from  a  vacuum  into  any  medium  is  refracted, 
the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  refracted  ray  makes  with  the 
normal  to  the  surface  of  separation  at  the  point  of  refraction 
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bears  to  corresponding  sine  for  the  incident  ray  a  constant  ratio, 
which  is  called  the  refractive  index  for  the  medium.  (See 
Optics,  Undulatory  Theory,  Telescope.)  This  refractive 
index,  however,  is  different  for  different  rays  of  hght,  so  that  R. 
of  ordinary  white  light  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  separation 
into  different  coloured  rays.     See  Spectrum  Analysis. 

In  certain  media  the  refracted  ray  is  split  into  two  distinct 
pencils.  This  phenomenon  of  Double  R.  was  first  observed  wiih 
Iceland  spar  by  Erasmus  Bartholinus,  whose  experiments  were 
published  at  Copenhagen  in  1669.  The  two  rays  are  called  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  because  the  one  follows  the 
ordinary  laws  of  R.  while  the  other  does  not.  It  is  a  property 
possessed  by  all  crystallised  minerals  except  those  belonging  to 
the  cubical  system.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  separation  of 
the  two  rays  is  too  small  to  be  directly  observed,  but  its  exist- 
ence is  proved  by  certain  phenomena  which  result  from  the 
mutual  action  of  the  two  pencils.  (See  Polarisation.)  Huy- 
gens  was  the  first  to  discuss  theoretically  the  nature  of  double 
R.  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Fresnel  the  theory  became  almost  com* 
plete.  In  following  out  this  theory  to  its  consequences,  Sir  W. 
R.  Hamilton  came  upon  two  remarkable  cases  of  double  R. 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  notice.  He  found  that,  in  certam 
circumstances,  a  ray  of  light  emerging  from  or  passing  into  a 
doubly  refracting  crystal  was  split  up  into  a  cone  of  rays.  The 
two  cases  are  distinguished  as  external  and  internal  conical  R. 
This  prediction  from  theory  was  tested  experimentally  by  Llovd, 
and  fully  corroborated  even  to  its  details,  thus  affording  one  of 
the  most  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  the  undulatory  theory. 
See  Lloyd's  Wave  Theory  of  Light, 

Refrain'  (Fr.  refrein\  the  burden  of  a  song— the  portion 
repeated  after  each  verse. 

Kefrig'erants  are  medicines  which  dimii\ish  the  heat  of  the 
body  when  unduly  increased,  produce  a  sensation  of  coolness, 
and  quench  thirst.    They  do  not  in  reality  diminish  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  test  of  the  ther- 
mometer, but  they  cause  a  sensation  of  coolness  and  a  refreshing 
feeling  over  the  whole  body.     When  applied  externally,  in  the 
form  of  cooling  or  evaporating  lotions  to  inflamed  parts,  the 
temperature  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  is  actually 
lowered.     R.  arc  used  in  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  febnie 
and  inflammatory  aff*ections,  their  action  on  the  stomach  occa- 
sioning, sympathetically,  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  and  thereby  allaying  morbid  sensations  of  best, 
thirst,  and  nausea.    The  following  are  the  R.  in  most  common 
use  for  internal  administration  :  Acetic  acid  or  vinegar,  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  diluted  with  20  fluid   ounces  of  water, 
forms  a  cooling  drink,  and  may  be  taken  ad  libitum^  unless  where 
contra-indicated.    In  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  of  cold  or 
tepid  water  it  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  as  an  external  refrigerant,  in  the  treatment  of 
most  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases.      Citric  acii  may  be 
administered  in  the  form  of  effervescing  powders  along  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  the  proponion 
of  nine  parts  of  the  acid  and  eleven  parts  of  the  soda,  or  thirteen 
parts  of  the  potash  carbonates.     Lemon-juice  is  also  much 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing  draughts,  with  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  in  the  proportion  of  three  and  a  half  drachms 
of  lemon-juice  to  twenty  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  of  poia->h- 
Nitrate  of  potash  is  administered  in  febrile  affections  in  the 
form  of  nitre  whey,  prepared  by  boiling  two  drachms  of  nitre  m 
one  pint  of  new  milk,  and  straining.     It  may  then  be  taken  m 
doses  of  from  2  to  4  ounces.     Water  at  various  degrees  of  lern- 
perature,  snow,  ice,  and  freezing  mixtures,  prepared  with  salt 
and  pounded  ice,  are  used  as  R.  both  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, but  more  especially  in  surgery.     Applied  to  the  spme, 
they  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  nervous  diseases  of 
women.    See  article  Hydropathy. 

Be&i'geratmg  Machines'.     See  Ice. 

Befrigrera'tion  of  the  Earth.  That  the  earth  is  a  cooling 
body  is  now  an  accepted  truth  in  cosmic  science.  The  fact  upon 
which  it  is  based  is,  that  as  we  descend  into  the  earth  tie 
temperature  increases  regularly  by  about  i*  F.  for  every  to 
feet.  Consequently  there  must  be  a  flow  of  heat  outwanls 
towards  the  crust  through  every  isothermal  surface  througho.it 
the  mass,  with  a  simultaneous  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surtacc 
into  space,  and  this  must  continue  as  long  as  the  earth  is  hotter 
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than  space.  Knowing  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  with 
depth,  and  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  rocks  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Sir  William  Thomson  has  calculated  the 
I  Quantity  of  heat  which  the  earth  radiates  per  annum,  and  with 
I  ine  aid  of  Fourier's  analysis  has  worked  backwards  to  a  time 
It  ben  the  conditions  under  which  Fourier's  equations  applied  no 
longer  exist  In  other  words,  the  earth  was  not  then  a  solid, 
but  a  molten  mass  quite  unfitted  for  the  existence  of  life  as 
we  know  it.  Here  then  is  a  superior  limit  to  geological  time, 
and  this  limit  Thomson  has  fixed  at  200,cxx>,ooo  years. 
Thermal  conductivity  generally  increases  with  temperature,  so 
that  the  earth  would  probably  cool  much  faster  in  past  time 
than  now.  This  consideration,  according  to  Professor  Tait, 
is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  limit  to  20,000,000  of  years,  and  even 
then  life  would  not  be  possible,  since  water  could  not  exist  as 
liquid  till  at  least  10^000,000  years  subsequent.     See  Earth. 

Befri'gerator,  an  apparatus  for  the  preservation  of  perish- 
able articles  of  food  by  exposing  them  to  a  low  temperature ;  an 
ice>safe.  A  R.  for  domestic  use  consists  of  a  chamber  having 
double  walls,  the  exterior  of  wood  and  interior  of  metal  gener- 
ally, with  a  lining  of  some  non-conducting  substance  between. 
Inside,  shelves  are  fitted  up  for  holding  the  provisions  to  be 
preserved,  and  in  an  upper  compartment  a  quantity  of  ice  is 
packed  which  considerably  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
currents  of  air  circulating  through  the  chamber.  To  keep  wines 
or  other  bottled  liquids  cool,  the  cold  water  draining  from  the 
ice  is  caused  to  trickle  over  the  bottles  placed  below.  Alle- 
grctti's  R.  has  an  inside  metallic  chamber  for  meat  or  vegetables, 
which  is  surrounded  at  the  sides  and  part  of  the  top  with  an  ice- 
chamber,  and  below  is  a  cold-air  passage;  an  outer  double- 
walled  case  encloses  the  whole. 

The  name  R.  is  also  applied  to  an  apparatus  employed  for 
speedily  reducing  the  temperature  of  liquids;  it  is  used  in 
breweries  for  cooling  worts,  and  is  also  applicable  for  dairy 
purposes.  In  old  forms  of  the  brewer's  R.  the  worts  are  run 
through  a  length  of  metal  tubing  which  is  surrounded  by  cold 
water.  Many  disadvantages  attend  this  method  of  cooling,  and 
it  is  generally  being  supplanted.  In  improved  forms  of  R., 
such  as  Lawrence's  of  X^ndon,  the  liquia  to  be  cooled  flows 
over  the  outside  of  a  series  of  metal  pipes  or  deeply  corrugated 
sheets,  through  or  between  which  cold  water  passes. 

Befngee'  (Fr.  rifugU)^  one  who,  in  times  of  religious  perse- 
cution or  of  political  commotion,  flies  to  a  foreign  country  for 
liberty  or  safety.  The  name  was  first  given  to  those  Protestants 
who  fled  from  Holland  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Alva  in 
1567,  but  is  now  applied  especially  to  the  French  Huguenots 
who  found  an  asylum  in  England,  Holland,  and  other  countries 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685. 
They  belonged  chieflv  to  the  industrious  bourgtois  class,  and 
carrying  with  them  tneir  capital  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
crafts,  were  everywhere  warmly  received.  Most  of  those  who 
settled  in  England  anglicised  their  names,  so  that  their  posterity 
cannot  now  be  distinguished,  but  several  who  belonged  to  the 
higher  classes  obtained  high  honours  in  their  adopted  country, 
and  have  had  descendants  .who  have  been  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
The  French  Revolution  drove  many  refugees  to  England,  which 
enjoys  the  glory  of  being  the  peculiar  home  for  refugees  of  every 
class  and  country.  See  Erman  and  Redam,  Aunwires  pour 
sfTc.r  ^  tHistoire  da  Rifugih  Frattfais  (9  vols.  Berl.  1782- 
1800),  Weiss,  Nistoire  des  RlfugUs  Protestants  (Paris,  1833),  and 
Smiles,  Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland  (Lond.  1867). 

Seagal,  or  Higole',  a  small  portable  organ  formerly  much  in 
nse,  fitted  usually  with  one,  but  sometimes  with  a  double  row  of 
pipes.    Its  principal  function  was  to  support  treble  voices. 


r,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  Mount  Etna,  near  the 
n^ht  bank  of  the  river  Sa&o,  17  miles  E.  of  Leonforte  by  the 
highroad  to  Catania.    It  has  a  fine  cathedral    Pop.  (1874)  9429. 

Begale'ctui,  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
I   &mily  Trachypteridet^  and  including  the  curious  Tape-fish  (q.  v.) 

{Rtzaleeus  BansJtU),  so  named  from  its  long  thin  shape.  The 
I  body  is  much  compressed  in  this  genus ;  the  ventral  fins  are 

long  and  attenuated,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  spiny. 

Begalia  (Lat.  '  royal  things '),  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  more 
cspecudly  those  used  at  a  coronation.    The  old  R.  of  England, 
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before  the  Reformation  intrusted  to  the  monks  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  Civil  War,  new  ensigns 
were  made  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  These,  now  esOii- 
bited  in  the  jewel-room  in  the  Tower  of  London,  include 
the  royal  crown  and  sceptre  (with  the  cross),  the  verge  or 
rod  (with  the  dove),  the  'staff  of  Edward  the  Confessor'  (made 
for  Charles  II.),  the  two  sharp  'swords  of  justice,'  and  Cur- 
tana,  the  blunt  'sword  of  mercy,'  the  anointing-spoon  and 
ampulla  for  the  coronation  oil,  the  armilhe,  the  'spurs  of 
chivalrjTf*  and  certain  vestments.  With  these  are  exhibited  the 
lesser  msignia  of  a  queen-consort,  the  golden  crown  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Queen  Victoria's  state^rown  of  silver  and 
diamonds. 

The  R.  of  Scotland,  including  the  crown  (dating  from  Robert 
the  Bruce),  adorned  with  alternate  crosses  and  JUurs-de-lis,  the 
sceptre  (from  James  V.)»  and  the  '  sword  of  state '  (presented  to 
Tames  IV.  bv  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1507),  were,  during  the  Civil 
War,  taken  from  the  crown-room  of  Edinburgh  Castle  by  the 
Earl  Marischal  to  his  castle  of  Dunnottar,  at  the  siege  of  which 
by  the  Parliamentary  army  they  were  secretly  convened  to 
the  manse  of  Kinnett.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  Union  the 
R.  of  Scotland  were  again  kept  in  the  crown-room,  where  from 
the  Union  till  18 18  they  were  hidden  away  in  a  chest,  though 
popularly  believed  to  have  been  secretly  transferred  to  the  Tower 
of  London.  On  the  4th  Februaiy  18 18,  by  permission  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  they  were  taken  trom  their  concealment,  and 
the^  are  now  intrusted  to  the  officers  of  state  for  Scotland,  and 
exmbited  in  the  crown-room,  along  with  certain  other  insignia 
bequeathed  to  George  IV.  by  Cardinal  York,  and  lodged  in 
Edinburgh  CasUe  (1830)  by  William  IV. 

Beg^Ilty,  a  territorial  jurisdiction  which  formerly  existed  in 
Scotland.  It  was  conferred  by  the  crown,  and  those  receiving 
the  right  were  called  Lords  of  R,  Their  civil  jurisdiction  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  sheriff,  but  their  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
much  greater,  being,  except  in  case  of  treason,  equal  to  that 
now  exercised  by  iht  yusticiary  Court  (q.  v.)'  The  jurisdiction 
was  abolished  by  20  (xeo.  IL  c.  5a  The  analogous  jurisdiction 
in  England  was  called  a  Palatinate,    See  Counties. 

Beg^tf  a  (Ital.),  a  name  given  by  the  Venetians  to  a  grand 
f(Ste  in  which  a  chief  incident  was  a  contest  of  the  gondoliers. 
It  is  now  applied  generally  to  all  rowing  or  sailing  matches, 
but  more  espeda%  to  yachting  races.  See  Yacht  and 
Yachting. 

Hegela'tion,  the  name  given  by  Faraday  to  the  property 
possessed  by  ice  at  o*  C,  of  graduiulj  joining  itself  to  another 
fragment  at  the  same  temperature  with  which  it  is  placed  in 
contact  Faraday  explained  the  phenomenon  b^  supposing  that 
the  film  of  liquid  between  the  two  pieces  of  ice  assumed  the 
solid  state  because  of  the  proximity  of  particles  in  this  state. 
This,  however,  is  hardly  an  explanation,  since  it  b  based  upon 
an  assumption  by  no  means  self-evident.  Forbes  based  his  ex- 
planation upon  an  even  more  doubtful  assumption,  viz.,  that  ice 
was  essentially  colder  than  water,  so  that  there  was  always  a 
transfer  of  heat  from  the  water  to  the  ice.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  make  the  ice  semi-fiuid  at  the  surface ;  and,  therefore, 
when  two  pieces  were  placed  in  contact,  the  film  of  water  between 
them  parted  with  its  heat  to  the  ice  on  both  sides  until  it  cooled 
sufficiently  to  freeze,  while  the  heat  it  gave  off  was  not  sufficient 
to  melt  Uie  ice.  The  explanation  proposed  by  Professor  J. 
Thomson  is  founded  upon  the  truth,  theoretically  discovered  by 
himself,  that  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  lowered  by  pressure. 
Hence  if  two  slabs  of  ice  are  present  together,  the  ice  will  melt 
at  the  points  of  greatest  pressure.  Now  ice  contracts  when  it 
liquifies  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs  heat  The  pressure  will 
be  at  once  relieved,  and  the  cold  produced  will  re-freeze  the 
water.  The  points  of  greatest  pressure  will  thus  be  continual!  v 
shifting  nntU  the  imion  is  complete.  Faraday  and  Forbes  both 
objected  to  this  explanation,  upon  the  ground  that  R.  took  place 
between  two  pieces  of  ice  which  were  suspended  side  bv  side  so 
as  to  just  touch  and  no  more.  Here,  they  maintained,  there  was 
no  pressure ;  but  J.  Thomson  showed  that  the  capillarv  action 
of  the  film  of  water  between  them  was  sufficient  to  produce  the 
requisite  pressure— an  explanation  supported  by  the  fact  that 
R.  cannot  take  place  between  dry  slabs  of  ice  (^.,  at  a  tem- 
perature lower  than  the  freezing  point)  without  external  pressnrt 
being  applied.    See  Clacis&s. 
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Regenera'tion  (Lat.  *  new  birth  \  among  the  Jews,  denoted 
the  change  of  status  which  a  heathen  proselyte  underwent  on 
joining  the  Jewish  community ;  he  was  said  to  be  *  bom  again.* 
In  Christian  theology  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  change  from  a 
carnal  to  a  Christian  life  {cf,  John  iii.  3).  The  term  R.  in  this 
sense  only  occurs  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Tit.  iii.  5) ;  in 
Matt.  xix.  28  it  has  a  different  meaning  (see  Palingenesia). 
But  the  idea  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  in  the  Pauline 
theology,  "^What  the  apostle  indicates  by  it  is  a  change  so 
complete  that  the  new  state  is  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of 
the  old,  and  that,  as  regards  spiritual  matters,  nothing  passes 
from  the  old  to  the  new  {cf,  2  Cor.  v.  17).  The  same  idea 
occurs  in  the  epistle  under  various  figures,  (i)  Various  passages 
represent  it  as  a  spiritual  creation,  which  is  attributed  sometimes 
to  Christ  and  sometimes  to  God,  forming  a  parallel  to  the 
physical  creation  or  the  natural  birth  of  man  {cj,  i  Cor.  viii.  6, 
Gad.  vi.  15,  Eph.  ii.  10,  iv.  24,  Col.  iii.  10,  &c.).  (2)  Others,  as  a 
renewal ;  the  Christian  becomes  a  new  man,  or  a  series  of  bad 
qualities  are  laid  aside  like  a  garment,  and  a  series  of  good  ones 
put  on  like  another  (Rom.  vi.  6,  xii.  2,  Eph.  ii.  15,  iv.  22-24, 
Col.  iii.  9,  10,  &c.).  (3)  And  a  third  class,  as  a  metamorphosis; 
the  Christian  must  so  closely  resemble  Christ  as  to  be  changed 
into  his  image  (Rom.  viii.  29,  xii.  2,  xiii.  14,  Gal.  iii.  27, 
Col.  iii.  10,  &c.). 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  R.  is  synonymous 
with  Justification  (q.  v.),  which  includes  (l)  the  removal  of 
the  guilt  of  sin ;  (2)  purification  from  inherent  moral  corrup- 
tion ;  (3)  the  *  infusion  of  new  habits  of  grace  ; '  and  (4)  adop- 
tion ;  and  the  instrumental  cause  of  which  is  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  In  that  of  the  Reformed  Churches  (q.  v.)  it  is  *an 
act  of  the  almighty  power  of  God,*  which,  without  effecting  any 
'change  in  the  essence  or  acts  of  the  soul,'  communicates  a  new 
principle  of  life.  It  is  the  Effectual  Calling  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  Catechism,  and  includes  Conversion.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  besides  those  who  hold  the  Reformed 
and  those  who  hold  the  Romish  doctrine  of  R.,  there 
are  some  who  make  a  distinction  between  Conversion  and  R., 
holding  the  latter  to  be  a  grace  which  accompanies  baptism ; 
while  others  regard  it  merely  as  an  external  change  of  status 
accompanying  baptism.  See  Reuss,  Hist  de  la  TheoL  Chritienm 
(Strasb.  3d  ed.  1864),  Hodge,  Syst,  Theology  (Edm.  1873). 

Be^gensburg,  or  Batlsbon  (Lat.  Reginum  or  Ratisbona), 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Oberpfalz  and  R.,  Bavaria, 
stands  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  influx  of 
the  Regen,  65  miles  N.E.  of  Munich  by  rail.  It  is  situated 
in  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  looo  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
A  stone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches  (finished  1146)  connects  it 
with  its  suburb  Sladt  am  Hof.  It  presents  a  very  medieval 
appearance  with  its  ancient  fortifications,  narrow  and  crooked 
streets,  and  high-gabled  houses.  Among  its  most  notable 
buildings  are  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  (1275-1634),  306 
feet  long  by  125  broad  and  132  high,  with  a  magnificently 
sculptured  double  portal,  fine  stained  glass  windows,  remarkable 
monuments  and  elegant  open  towers,  completed  1860-70;  the 
Church  of  St.  James  of  Scotland,  dating  from  the  12th  c,  and 
of  pure  Byzantine  architecture ;  the  fine  old  Rathhaus,  partly 
of  the  14th  c,  formerly  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  German 
Diet ;  and  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis.  About 
6  miles  E.  of  R.  is  the  magnificent  Walhalla,  or  German  Temple 
of  Fame,  founded  by  King  Ludwig  in  1830,  and  completed,  from 
designs  by  Klenze,  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  ;f  67,000.  A  Doric  edi- 
fice of  grey  marble,  resembling  the  Parthenon,  and  surrounded 
by  52  fluted  columns,  it  stands  on  a  hill  323  feet  high  overlook- 
ing the  Danube.  It  contains  the  'Victories'  of  Rauch  (q.  v.), 
and  loi  busts  of  famous  Germans.  R.  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  possesses  in  all  13  Catholic  and  3  Protestant  churches.  It  has 
several  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  considerable  manufactures 
of  beetroot  sugar,  faience,  candles,  soap,  and  gold,  silver,  steel 
and  brass  ware.  In  1853  it  was  made  a  free  port,  and  has  now 
considerable  shipbuilding  industry  and  extensive  river  trade  in 
com,  wood,  and  especially  salt.  R.  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Germany.  It  was  the  Casira  Regina  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
a  commercial  station  of  importance  in  the  2d  c.  Its  bishopric 
was  founded  in  740.  Fried  rich  Barbarossa  made  it  a  free  town, 
and  from  the  nth  to  the  15th  c.  it  was  the  most  populous  and 
prosperous  city  of  Germany.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times  by  the  contending  parties. 
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From  1663  to  1806,  with  only  two  interruptions  (17 13-14  and 
1740-44),  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Diet  It  sufifered 
severely  in  the  five-days'  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  in 
1809.  After  several  political  vicissitudes  in  the  Napoleonic 
times  it  was  ultimately  made  over  to  Bavaria  in  iSioi  Fop. 
(1875)  31,487. 

He'gent  is  the  name  given  in  England  and  France  to  one  vlio 
without  being  king  exercises  kingly  authority  during  the  minoriiy 
of  the  proper  sovereign,  during  his  absence  from  the  country,  or 
when  he  is  inoapacitated  from  any  cause  for  the  discharge  of  his 
royal  duties.  Other  names  have  been  used  to  designate  the  office. 
John,  the  brother  of  King  Richard,  acted  as  R.  under  the  title 
of  summus  rector  totius  regni^  while  that  monarch  was  fighting 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  Somerset  was  R.  under  the  title  of  *  Pro- 
tector '  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  but  the  regency  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  during  his  father  s 
insanity  has  made  the  name  R.  familiar  to  Englishmen. 

Reagents,  in  the  medieval  universities.  Newly  made  M.  A/s 
had  to  teach  their  subject  {regere  scholas)  for  two  years,  during; 
which  period  they  were  styled  'necessary  R.*  Afterwards  ihey 
might  teach  or  not  as  they  pleased,  and  were  therefore  called 
regentes  ad  placitum.  Gradually,  however,  the  regents*  functions 
were  superseded  by  those  of  the  Professors'  (q.  v.). 

Reggell'o,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Florence,  16 
miles  E.S.E.  of  that  city.     Pop.  (1874)  ii,ooo« 

Seggio  {Rhegium  Julii),  called  R.  di  Calabria  to  distinguish 
it  from  R.  nell  'Emilia,  is  the  capital  of  the  S.  Italian  province 
of  R.  di  Calabria,  and  is  situated  on  the  Faro  di  Messina,  297 
miles  S.S.W.    of  Taranto  by  rail     Behind  is  the  imposing 
wooded  range  of  Aspromontc,   the  highest  point  of  which, 
Montalto  (6907  feet),  is  4  miles  distant.     The  town  has  environs 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  scenery,  and  has  a  noble  view 
of  the  Sicilian  coast,  with  Mount  Etna  in  the  distance,  and 
Messina  4f  miles  off.    As  the  old  town  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  February  1783,  the  streets  pre- 
sent a  modem  appearance.     The  finest  is  the  Corso  Borbonico, 
3050  feet  in  length,  which  intersects  the  town  from  N.  to  S., 
and  is  adorned  with  many  fine  buildings.     R.  is  an  archiepis- 
copal  residence,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  rising  in  the  midst  of 
olive  and  orange  groves.     It  has  several  educational  insiitniions 
and  an  hospital.     It  manufactures  linens,   silks,  essences,  and 
scented  waters.      Pop.  (1874)   20,855.      R.   was  originally  a 
colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  was  founded  B.c  723.    It 
rose  rapidly,  and  attained  to  great  power  under  Anaxilas  and 
his  two  sons  (494-461  B.C.).    It  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  the 
Elder  (387  B.C.),  partly  rebuilt  by  Dionjrsius  the  Younger,  and 
joined  to  Rome  after  the  Social  War.     In  410  A.D.  it  marked 
the  limit  of  the  progress  of  Alaric,  and  in  549  it  was  taken  by 
Totila.     Destroyed  in  918  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  1005  by  the 
Pisans,  it  was  taken  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1060.     In  1552  and 
1597  it  suffered  severely  from  the  Turks,   and  in  its  vicinity 
Garibaldi  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Italian  general  Pallavicini, 
29th  August  1S62. 

Beggio  {Regium  Lepidi),  distinguished  from  the  precedinj; 
as  R.  neir  Emilia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Crostoli,  96i  miles  S.E.  of  Milan  by  rail.  It  has  broad,  vel.- 
built  streets,  flanked  with  arcades.  The  finest  squares  arc 
the  Piazza  Maggiore  and  Piazza  Minore,  the  former  con- 
taining the  cathedral  of  the  15th  c,  and  the  Municipio,  near 
which  is  the  house  (still  shown)  in  which  Ariosto  was  bom.  and 
the  latter,  the  church  of  S.  Prospero,  erected  in  1504-  Other 
buildings  are  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy ;  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  della  Ghiara,  with  fine  frescoes,  built 
1 597 ;  that  of  the  Madonna  della  Concezione,  a  handsome  modem 
structure  ;  the  Museo,  containing  the  natural  history  collectionj 
of  the  famous  Spallanzani  (q.  v.)  5  and  the  Biblioteca  Municipalc, 
with  36,cxx5  volumes,  and  MSS.  of  the  lith  c  R.  has  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  hemp.     Pop.  (1874)  19,131. 

Be'giam  Majesta'tem  is  the  title  given  to  a  collection  of 
ancient  laws,  bearing  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  order  oi 
David  I. ,  king  of  Scotland.  There  has  been  a  controversy  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  work,  it  being  held  by  some  authorities 
to  be  a  compilation  from  the  old  laws  of  England,  made  bv 
order  of  Edward  I.,  with  the  view  of  assimilating  the  laws  of 
Scotland  to  those  of  England. 
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Begill'us,  Lake,  a  small  lake  in  Latium  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ta5caUn  hills,  where  the  Romans  under  Aulas  Postnmiui 
defeated  C.  Mamilins  and  the  Latins  in  496  B.c.  Cell  plausibly 
suggests  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  a  now  drained  volcanic 
crater  at  Comufelle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Frascati 
stands.  The  battle  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Macaulajr's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Romi. 

Heg^iment  (Fn  from  Lat.  regitnmtum^  'rule'  or  'gOTem- 
ment '),  a  body  of  soldiers  consisting  of  one  or  more  battalions 
of  infantry  or  of  several  squadrons  of  cavalry/  conunanded  by 
a.  coloneL  It  is  the  third  subdivision  of  an  army  corps,  sevenu 
regiments  going  to  a  brigade,  and  several  brigades  to  a  division. 
In  the  British  Army  there  are  3  regiments  of  Life  and  Horse 
Guards,  7  of  Dragoon  Guards,  3  of  Dragoons,  13  of  Hussars, 
5  of  Lancers,  3  of  Foot  Guards,  109  of  Infantry,  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  the  Royal  R.  of  Artillery,  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  and  sevend  Colonial  and  West  India  Regiments. 
The  Scots  Guards  and  the  Coldstream  Guards  have  two  battsd- 
ions  each,  and  the  Grenadier  Guards  have  three  battalions.  All 
the  line  regiments  from  the  ist  to  the  25th  have  two  battalions, 
and  the  others  one,  except  the  60th  (the  King's  Royal  Rifles) 
and  the  Rifle  Brigade,  which  have  each  four.  The  single  bat- 
talion regiments  are  grouped  in  pairs  under  the  Army  Localisa- 
tion Scheme,  so  as  to  form  district  brigades.  Each  battalion  of 
infantry  is  commanded  by  a  lieutQpant-colonel,  and  is  usually 
divided  into  12  companies.  Its  peace  complement  varies  from 
600  to  800  men.  A  R.  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  8  troops, 
numbers  in  time  of  peace  about  500  men.  The  army  is  placed 
upon  a  war  footing,  not  by  adding  to  the  number  of  regiments, 
but  by  increasing  the  number  of  men  in  each.  On  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  1st  Army  Corps  in  1878,  the  war  strength  of  each 
battalion  of  infantry  was  fixed  at  31  ofiicers,  50  sergeants,  &c., 
16  buglers,  and  1000  men,  or  1097  of  all  raidcs,  and  of  each  R. 
of  cavalry  at  653  men  of  all  ranks,  with  480  troop  horses,  and 
44  draught  horses.  The  Royal  R.  of  Artillery  is  composed  of 
31  brigades,  16  of  which  are  horse  brigades,  and  it  numbered  in 
1877-78^  34,668  of  all  ranks.  The  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers 
consists  of  40  companies  and  3  troops.  In  1878  there  were 
13s  infantry  militia  battalions,  and  35  regiments  of  artillery 
militia.  Most  regiments  are  called  after  the  county  or  district 
in  which  the  men  were  originally  enlisted.  The  regimental  sys- 
tem can  only  exist  in  the  case  ot  standing  armies.  'Hie  Roman 
legions  at  first  consisted  of  4200  infantry  (30  companies)  and  300 
cavalry.  Each  company  was  commanded  by  a  nrst  and  second 
centurion  assisted  by  two  ensigns.  In  the  days  of  Marius  the 
number  was  6000  men  divided  into  10  cohorts.  In  modem  days 
regiments  date  from  the  fall  of  feudalism,  and  were  first  formed 
in  France.  Companies  such  as  the  '  Compagnies  d'ordonnance' 
established  by  Charles  VI L  were  ultimately  grouped  into  regi- 
ments, which  were  made  of  nearly  uniform  strength,  the  battalion 
forming  the  tactical  and  the  R.  tne  administrative  unit.  Tlie  1st 
Royal  Scots,  which  was  originally  the  Scottish  Guard  of  the 
Kings  of  France,  is  said  to  Imve  the  oldest  history  of  any  R.  in 
the  world.  The  next  oldest  regiments  in  the  British  army  are 
those  of  life,  Horse,  and  Foot  Guards,  the  2d  Queen's  and  the 
3d  Bu^  which  were  the  only  troops  maintained  after  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth.  Charles  II.  added 
a  few  regiments  to  these,  James  II.  raised  8  of  cavalry  and  12 
of  in&ntry,  William  III.  3  of  cavalry  and  1 1  of  infantry,  and 
Queen  Anne  l  of  cavalry  and  1 1  of  mfantry.  Under  the  First 
and  Second  Georges  the  army  was  increased  by  40  regiments, 
and  a  further  number  were  added  during  the  American  and 
Peninsular  Wars*  An  additional  battalion  was  added  to  each 
of  the  first  25  regiments  of  foot  in  1857-59,  and  the  looth  R. 
was  raised  in  Canada  in  1858b  Finally  3  regiments  of  cavalry 
(the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  Hussars)  and  9  of  infantry  (xoist  to 
io9tb)  were  formed  from  the  European  regiments  in  the  service 
of  the  old  East  India  Company.  In  the  French  and  German 
armies  3  battalions,  and  in  the  Austrian  army  6  (3  field,  2 
reserve,  and  one  dep6t)  battalions  go  to  every  infantry  R. 

RtgUnental  Schools  are  attached  to  each  R.,  battalion,  corps, 
or  garrison  in  the  British  army,  for  the  instruction  of  the  non- 
commisnoned  officers  and  men  and  their  children.  The  com- 
manding officer  may  require  married  soldiers  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture m  certain  privileges  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools, 
where  a  good  sound  education  is  given  by  the  regimental  school- 
masters.   SoldierSi  orphans  of  soldiers,  and  children  of  soldiers 


serving  abroad,  are  instructed  free  of  charge,  id.  per  head  per 
month  being  charged  for  other  children,  or  5s.  each  for  the 
children  of  officers.  An  infont  and  industrial  school  under  a 
schoolmistress  is  also  attached  to  every  corps.  In  some  large 
garrisons,  schools  solely  for  the  children  of  officers  have  been 
established. 
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Be'giomonta'ntLg,  properly  Johann  Mtill'er  or  Moli'tor, 
was  bom  at  Konigsberg  in  Franconia,  June  6,  1436.  He  early 
showed  a  strong  mathematical  bias,  and  after  studying  at  Leipzig, 
went  to  Vienna  in  1451.  In  1461,  he  accompanied  Cardinal 
Bessarion  to  Italy,  to  leara  the  Greek  language  with  the  view 
of  getting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  writings  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  Returning  in  1464,  he  next  spent  seven  years  at  the 
court  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary,  after  which 
he  removed  to  NUmberg,  where,  aided  by  Bernard  Walter, 
a  wealthy  citizen,  he  established  an  observatory  and  print- 
ing press.  In  1475  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Pope  dixtus 
V.  to  superintend  a  proposed  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon  ; 
but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  honour,  dying  on  July  6  of 
the  succeeding  year.  As  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
R.  was  the  greatest  of  his  age.  In  his  Tabula  Directionum 
Profectionutnque  (1475)  ^^  tabulated  the  first  tangents  published 
in  Europe.  Prior  to  this  he  had  issued  his  Epkttnerides  ab  Anno 
147s  usque  ad  Annum  iSo6f  and  his  Kalemiarium  Novum  for 
the  three  years  1475,  1494,  and  15 13.  The  latter  was  pro- 
bably the  earliest  European  almanac.  His  observations  at 
Niimberg,  which  were  supplemented  by  those  of  Walter,  and 
published  in  1544  under  the  title  Observatumes  $0  Annorum 
a  J,  Regiomontano  et  B,  IValthero,  were  used  by  I^caille  in  the 
constraction  of  his  solar  tables.  They  gave  ample  evidence  of 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  Alphonsine  tables ;  but  the  contemplated 
correction  of  these  by  R.  was  never  undertaken  on  account  of 
his  premature  death.  His  other  works,  chiefly  tables,  were  for 
the  most  part  published  after  his  death.  See  Montucla's  Histoire 
des  MatkhnatiqueSt  and  Gassendi's  ZJfe  ofMuUer;  also  Ziegler's 
^.,  ein  Vorlaufer  des  Columbus  (1874). 

Beg^ister,  (i.)  The  compass  in  whole  or  part  of  a  voice  or 
instrument.  The  human  voice  is  usually  said  to  have  a  lower 
and  upper  register,  the  chest  notes  forming  the  former,  and  the 
head  or  falsetto  notes  the  latter.  Such  notes  as  do  not  strictly 
come  under  either  of  these  cat^ories  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  in  the  middle  register.  (2.)  A  stop  or  range  of  pipes  on  the 
organ. 

Beg^iflier,  Lord  Olerk,  is  an  officer  of  the  law  and  of  the 
state  in  Scotland.  He  has  custody  of  the  national  records,  and 
is  Keeper  of  the  Signet  (see  Sign£T).  The  tenure  of  the  office 
is  for  life. 

Beffistra'tion  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Karriages. 

31  and  32  Vict  c.  122  repeals  former  statutes  and  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  general  register  office  in  London,  and  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Registrar-Genend  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  in  England  (see  Births,  Registry  of).  In  case 
of  death,  some  one  present  during  the  last  moments,  or  some 
inmate  of  the  tenement  in  which  the  death  has  happened,  must, 
within  five  days  after  the  event,  give  notice  to  the  registrar  of 
the  district,  and  the  informant  must  within  eight  days,  to 
the  best  of  his  or  her  belief,  instruct  the  registrar  on  the 
following  points — ^the  day  of  death,  the  name  and  surname,  sex, 
age,  rank  or  trade,  of  the  deceased,  and  cause  of  death.  The 
person  giving  the  information  must  write  in  the  register  his  or 
her  name,  with  such  other  note  as  circumstances  require  for 
identification.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  entry  in  the  register 
cannot  be  taken  as  evidence.  No  fee  can  bie  lawfully  taken 
from  the  person  giving  the  information.  The  Act  affixes 
penalties  to  underUkers  or  others  performing  funerals  without 
the  registrar's  certificate  of  death  ;  and  to  the  registering  of  any 
false  statement  regarding  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  the  false 
informer  being  held  guilty  of  peijury.  In  Scotland,  the  Regis- 
tration Acts  are  in  some  respects  more  stringent  than  the 
English,  consequently  they  secure  more  trustworthy  statistics, 
especially  as  regards  births.  Births  in  Scotland  must  be  regis- 
tered within  twenty-one  days,  deaths  withip  eight  days,  and 
marriages  within  three  days.    See  Marriage. 

Be^tra'tion  of  Beads.  There  is  no  general  registry  of 
deeds  m  England.    As  a  limited  protection  to  purchasers  and 
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mortgagers,  statutes  have  been  passed  requiring  abstracts  of 
deeds  and  judgments  affecting  lands  in  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire 
to  be  registered,  under  penalty  of  being  otherwise  void  against 
subsequent  purchasers.  But  these  statutes  do  not  embrace  copy- 
hold property,  nor  leases  exceeding  a  term  of  twenty-one  years. 
Some  deeds  must  be  enrolled  (see  Enrolment)  in  Chancery  ; 
but  this  registry  being  partial,  does  not  generally  assist  those  who 
seek  a  full  knowledge  of  encumbrances  on  property.  I  and  2 
Vict.  c.  no  provides  that  no  judgment  of  the  superior  courts 
shall  affect  lands,  unless  a  memorandum  of  it  shall  be  registered, 
under  the  name  of  the  person  whose  estate  is  affected  by  it,  with 
the  senior  Master  of  the  Common  Pleas  division.  Without 
renewal  of  entry,  these  registered  judgments  are  only  valid  for 
five  years.  Real  estate  is  not  affected  by  a  judgment  or  decree 
unless  delivered  in  execution,  and  the  execution  is  registered. 
In  Scotland  there  is  an  admirable  system  of  R.  of  D.  affecting 
heritable^  Le.^  real^  estate.  The  registration  may  be  in  virtue  of 
a  clause  in  the  deed,  or  under  the  Act  of  1698.  The  custom  of 
inserting  the  requisite  clause  had  its  origin  in  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence inducing  parties  to  deeds  to  place  their  effects  under  the 
authority  of  the  Church  courts.  There  is  a  head  register  office 
in  Edinburgh,  and  there  are  also  burgh  registers.  By  inspecting 
the  latter  as  to  burgage  property,  and  the  former  as  to  all  other 
property,  every  burden  affecting  heritage  in  Scotland  can  be 
ascertained.     As  regards  England,  see  Mortgage. 

Begistra'tion  of  Title  to  Land.  See  Land,  Transfer 
OF,  BY  Registration  of  Title. 

Belgium  Do'nuxn  (Lat.  *  royal  gift*),  an  annual  parliamen- 
tary grant  formerly  given  in  augmentation  of  the  stipends  of 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland.  From  1672  to  1682  Charles 
II.  paid  annually ;f 600  of  'secret  service  money'  to  Irish  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  and  on  the  I9lh  June  1690  William  III. 
authorised  the  payment  of  ;f  1200  to  six  such  ministers.  Anne 
renewed  the  grant,  placing  its  disposal  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  but  for  some  time  before  her  death  it  was  discontinued. 
The  R.  D.  was  in  17 18  restored  and  augmented  by;f8oo  from 
the  civil  list  of  England,  the  latter  sum  being  distributed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Calamy  of  London  and  other  trustees  to  those  Presby- 
terians who  were  unwilling  to  sign  the  Wesimiitster  Confession. 
But  the  orthodox  refusing  to  be  thus  overawed,  the  supplement  was 
immediately  withdrawn  till  the  accession  of  George  II.,  when  it 
was  renewed  and  its  arrears  paid  up.  In  1784  an  addition  of 
£\(XO  was  granted— the  Seceders  also  receiving^500 — and  again 
of  £^000  in  1792,  from  which  date  the  R.  D.  was  extended 
equally  to  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ireland.  An  arrange- 
ment by  Lord  Castlereagh  (1803)  that  the  congregations  should 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  receiving  ;f  100,  /,'75,  and  £^0 
each,  respectively,  raised  the  R.  D.  from  ;^6329,  i6s.  lod.  to 
;^i4,970,  185.  lod.  Irish  currency,  besides  the  sums  paid  to  the 
Southern  Association  and  the  Secession  Synod.  Six  years  after 
the  R.  D.  was  extended  to  the  Seceders,  who,  however,  were  to 
receive  not  more  than  £10,  £$0^  or  £40  each.  From  1838  an 
equal  grant  of  £7^  was  paid  to  each  minister  of  both  bodies, 
and  in  1840  it  was  regulated  that  no  bounty  should  be  paid 
unless  ;f  35  a  year  were  raised  by  local  effort.  Under  the  Irish 
Church  Act  of  1871  the  R.  D.  was  finally  withdrawn,  and  nearly 
all  its  recipients  commuted  their  life  interest,  thus  forming  a 
general  fund  of  over  ;f  580,000,  which  yields  in  interests  and 
dividends  about  ;f  29,000  a  year.  The  Sustentation  Fund  then 
founded  produces  ;{^26,ooo,  and  the  sum  raised  from  pew-rents 
amounts  to  more  than  ;f  44,000.  Thus  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Assembly  have  altogctiier  (1878)  an  income  of  about  ;f  100,000 
a  year. 

Be'grius  Profess'or,  a  title  borne  by  five  Cambridge  and 
eight  Oxford  professors,  all  of  whose  chairs  were  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.,  with  the  exception  at  Oxford  of  that  of  Modern 
History  (1724),  of  Pastoral  Theology  (1842),  and  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  (1842) ;  and  inScotland  by  all  professors  appointed 
by  the  crown. 

Begnaiilt,  Henri  Victor,  a  French  physicist  and  chemist, 
was  born  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  July  21,  1810.  After  serving  in 
a  drapery  business  in  Paris,  he  entered  the  £cole  Polytechnique  in 
1830,  and  two  years  later  began  active  duties  in  the  department 
of  mines.  Subsequently  he  became  professor  at  Lyon,  and  in 
1840  was  appointed  to  the  chemistry  chair  in  the  £cole  Polytech- 
nique, which  he  gave  up  the  next  year  for  a  similar  chair  in 
the  College  de  France.     He  now  turned  his  attention  to  experi- 


mental physics,  and  made  valuable  researches  into  the  properties 
of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  determining  their  specific  heals,  com- 
pressibility, &.C.  In  1854  he  became  director  of  the  porcelain 
manufacture  at  Sevres,  a  branch  of  industry  which  engaged  much 
of  his  subsequent  time.  On  returning  to  his  laboratory  after  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  187 1,  he  found  that  the  results  of  over  600 
observations  of  the  thermal  phenomena  accompanying  expan- 
sion of  gases  had  been  destroyed.  He  died  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  January  19,  1878.  As  an  experimentalist  he  was 
among  the  foremost  of  his  time,  and  the  facts  embodied  in  his 
numerous  memoirs  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  in  the 
AnnaUs  de  Chimie  and  other  scientific  journals,  are  invaluable 
alike  to  the  chemist  and  physicist.  His  chief  work  is  Cowi 
£.lemmtaire  de  Chimie  (4  vols.  1847-49). 

Hegnier,  Mathurin,  the  creator  of  classical  satire  in  French 
literature,  was  born  at  Chartres,  December  21,  1573.  He  wa? 
the  nephew  of  the  poet  Philippe  Desportes,  under  whose  auspice* 
he  first  cultivated  poetry.  In  1593,  he  accompanied  Cardinal 
Joyeuse  to  Rome,  returning  after  a  stay  of  eight  years,  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  advancement — a  result  which  vi^s 
perhaps  due  to  the  irregularities  of  his  life.  He  visited  Rome 
once  more  in  the  train  of  Bethune,  ambassador  of  Henri  IV., 
and  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  Italian  poetry.  In  1609  he  became  canon  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Chartres,  and  from  this  period  he 
was  able,  without  anxiety,  to  cultivate  his  poetical  tastes,  and  to 
abandon  himself  *  it  la  bonne  loi  naturelle.'  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  and 
was  known  among  his  friends  as  *  le  bon  R.*  He  died  at  Rouen, 
October  22,  1613.  The  works  of  R.  comprise  satires,  epistle?, 
elegies,  epigrams,  sonnets,  and  miscellaneous  poems.  On  his 
satires,  sixteen  in  number,  his  fame  confessedly  rests.  They  were 
highly  estimated  by  Boileau,  but  many  have  found  in  this  old 
Juvenal  of  France  a  power  which  he  himself  docs  not  exhibit. 
They  are  unlike  all  other  French  poetry  of  the  age  of  Henri  IV., 
being  vehement  in  tone,  and  somewhat  rugged,  reminding  us  of  his 
English  contemporaries,  Hall  and  Donne.  R.  is  an  artist  rather 
than  a  moralist,  and  concerns  himself  more  with  the  painting  than 
the  lesson  to  be  taught.  His  style  is  his  best  creation,  and  he 
has  been  aptly  termed  by  Sainte-Beuve  the  Montaigne  of  French 
poetry.  Editions  of  his  works  are  numerous.  The  chief  are 
those  of  Paris  (1608),  Leyden  (1652),  Amsterdam  (1729),  Paris 
(1780, 1808, 1819),  the  best  are  those  by  M.  Viollct  le  Due  (Pans, 
1822,  reproduced  1853),  and  Barthclemy  (Paris,  1862),  and 
Lacour  (1867).  See  Sainte-Beuve,  Tableau  de  la  Pohie  fran^aisi 
au  Seiziime  Siecle, 

Re^Tiar'dant,  a  heraldic  epithet  applied  to  an  animal  with 
its  head  turned  backwards. 

Iteg'ular  Can'ons.  Canons  were  a  new  class  of  priests  that 
arose  in  the  8th  c,  intermediate  between  the  regular  and  the 
.secular  clergy,  that  is,  they  adopted  in  part  the  mode  of  life  of 
monks,  but  without  taking  vows,  while  they  also  performed 
ministerial  functions  in  certain  churches.  In  the  nth  c,  when 
various  disorders  had  arisen  among  them.  Pope  Nicholas  II. 
attempted  to  re-form  them  on  the  old  constitution,  while  other 
associations  were  formed  with  a  constitution  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  monkish  rule.  Hcnce*^  arose  at  this  time  the 
distinction  between  R.  C.  and  Secular  Canons.  See  Regi'LAK 
Clergy. 

Heg'ular  Cler'gy  was  the  name  given  to  all  those — monies 
friars,  &c. — .who  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life  under 
a  monastic  *rule'  (Lat.  regula:  see  Monachism),  as  d.^- 
tinguished  from  the  secular  priests,  who  acted  as  ministers  oi 
religion  to  the  people. 

RegTila'tions,  Military  and  Ka'vy,  are  in  general  all 
regulations  issued  by  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  for  the  us« 
of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  to  ensure  uniformity  in  matters 
of  discipline,  drill,  finance,  &c  They  include  the  Mutiny  Act, 
the  Articles  of  War,  the  Queen's  Regulations,  the  pcriodica^l 
warrants  and  orders,  and  the  monthly  circulars  issued  by  the 
War  Office  and  Admiralty  to  the  two  services. 

Re^ulus  (*  little  king  *)  a  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  an 
intermediate  product  in  the  smelting  or  reduction  of  metaluc 
ores,  and  which  is  still  retained  to  indicate  certain  stages  in  the 
reduction  of  copper  and  of  some  other  metals.  The  term  docs 
not  indicate  any  precise  compound  or  proportions. 
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Seg^uliui,  a  star  of  the  first  xnaenitude  in  the  constellation 
I^eo  (q.  v.),  situated  at  the  point  of  the  well-marked  'sickle.' 

Seg^ulns.    See  Goldkn-Cr£ST£D  Wren. 

Beg'ultui,  Kar'ous  AtilluB,  a  celebrated  Roman  general, 
was  consul  with  L.  Julius  Libo  in  267  B.c.  Having  subdued 
the  Salentini  and  taken  Brundusium,  he  obtained  a  triumph, 
and  was  raised  to  the  consulship  a  second  time  with  L.  Manlius 
Vulso  Longus  in  256  B.C.,  the  ninth  year  of  the  first  Punic  War, 
which  the  Romans  were  now  eager  to  end.  Accordingly,  the 
consuls  were  despatched  to  Africa  with  330  ships.  At  Heraclea 
they  met  a  more  numerous  Carthaginian  fleet,  under  Hamilcar 
and  Hanno,  which  they  defeated.  Landing  in  Africa,  they  took 
Clypea,  and  making  it  their  headquarters,  laid  waste  the  Car- 
thaginian territory.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the  Roman 
senate  imprudently  withdrew  one-half  of  their  troops,  leaving 
R.  in  command  ot  the  rest  Acting  with  true  Roman  vigour, 
he  routed  a  large  Carthaginian  army  with  many  elephants  and 
cavalry  under  Hasdrubal,  Bostar,  and  Hamilcar,  killing  15,000 
men,  and  capturing  5000  with  18  elephants.  This  victory 
enabled  him  to  advance  within  20  miles  of  the  capital,  so  that 
the  Carthaginians,  harassed  at  the  same  time  by  a  Numidian 
revolt,  sued  for  peace.  But  the  terms  offered  bv  R.,  now 
insolent  with  success,  were  so  intolerable  that  they  determined 
to  hold  out;  and  putting  their  forces  under  the  command  of 
Xanthippus,  an  able  Macedonian  general,  who  at  this  time 
arrived  at  Carthage  with  a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  they 
totally  defeated  R.,  killing  30,000  men,  and  capturing  the 
genexal  himself.  Only  2000  Romans  escaped  to  Clypea 
(B.C.  255).  After  five  years'  captivity  R.  was  sent  to  Rome 
with  an  embassy  to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  having 
sworn  to  return  if  the  embassy  was  unsuccessfuL  On  his  sul^ 
sequent  conduct  no  embellishments  of  legend  and  poetry  has 
been  spared.  He  is  said,  as  a  Carthaginian  slave,  to  have 
refused  at  first  to  set  foot  within  his  proud  native  city,  or  speak 
in  the  assembly  of  the  venerable  fathers.  And  when  at  last  he 
did  consent  to  advise  them,  it  was  strenuously  to  insist  that 
neither  peace  nor  an  exchange  of  prisoners  should  be  granted, 
*  donee  labantes  consilio  patres  firmaret  auctor  numquam  alias 
date. '  Then  heedless  alike  of  the  counsels  of  his  friends  and  the 
tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  returned  to  his  African  prison 
'  egregius  exul.'  There  he  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
being  placed  in  a  chest  full  of  iron  nails,  with  his  eyelids  cut  off, 
plunged  first  into  a  dark  dungeon,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  The  story  of  his  tortures  is 
most  likely  one  of  those  calumnious  exaggerations  so  usual 
with  the  Roman  writers  in  speaking  of  their  enemies. 


ri,  the  nominal  unit  of  account  in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  but 
no  longer  existing  as  a  coin.    A  thousand  reis=a  Milrei  (q.  v.  )• 

Seich'enbach,  a  town  of  Saxony,  ii)  miles  S.E.  of  Zwikau 
by  rail.  It  has  two  churches  and  a  realschule,  and  is  the  chief 
seat  of  an  extensive  woollen  manufacture.    Pop.  (1875)  I4*620. 

Seich'e&bach,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  Peilbach, 
at  the  base  of  the  Eulengebirge,  39  miles  S.E.  of  Liegnitz  by 
rail.  It  has  old  fortifications,  a  castle,  eleven  churches,  and  a 
synagogue,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  manufacturing  district, 
embracing  the  great  manufacturing  villages  of  Langenbielau  and 
Petenwaldau.  The  town  itself  has  six  cotton  factories,  and 
carries  on  linen  and  woollen  manufacture,  yam  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  printing.  Pop.  (1875)  7267.  R.  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
of  Friedrich  the  Great  over  Laudon  in  1762. 


Karl,  Baron  von,  a  German  naturalist 
and  manufacturer,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  February  12,  1788. 
Educated  at  Tubingen  University,  R.  for  several  years  enter- 
tained the  diimerical  project  of  founding  a  new  German  state 
in  the  South  Sea  Isles.  He  thus  incurred  the  suspicion  bf 
the  police  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  for  several  months  was  confined 
in  tne  fortress  of  Hohenasperg.  On  his  release  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  physical  science,  and  its  applications  to 
industrial  art  After  visiting  the  chief  factories  of^  France  and 
Germany,  he  established  a  blast  furnace  at  Villengen,  and  large 
kilns  at  Hausach  for  charcoal«making.  From  1821  onward,  with 
the  aid  of  Count  Hugo  xu  Salm,  he  established  at  Blansko  in 
Moravia  several  factories,  which  he  managed  with  such  skill  and 
economy  as  to  gain  wealth  enough  to  purchase  large  estates,  among 
them  the  Chiteau  de  Reisenberj^r.  He  died  at  Leipzig,  January 
19, 1 8691  Many  of  R.'s  discoveries  a-e  most  important.  He  inves- 
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substances,  and  thus  discovered  several  new  compounds  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  such  as  creosote  (1833)  and  paraffin.  His  works 
are  Dcu  Kreosot  und  seine  Gebraiicht  (Vienna,  1832) .  Geologische 
MitlheUungen  aus  Mdhrtn  (Vienna,  1834) ;  Physikalisch-physto^ 
logiiche  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Dynamide  des  Magnetismus  und 
der  Electricitdt  und  ihre  Beziehungen  mit  der  Lebenskraft  (Bruns- 
wick, 1847-49),  in  which  work  and  those  that  follow  the  author 
seeks  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  new  substance  '  Od '  (q.  v.) ; 
Odisch-magnetische  Briefs  {Siuiig.  1852-56);  Der Sensitii/Memch 
und  sein  verhaiien  mm  Od  (Stuttg.  I054) ;  Hohlerglatdft  und 
Aftenmssenschaftf  in  reply  to  Carl  Vogt.  {ibid,  1856). 

Heioh'enberg,  the  second  town  of  Bohemia,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  towns  of  Austria,  is  situated  on 
the  Neisse,  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Prague  by  ralL  It  has  a  castle 
and  rathhaus  of  the  i6th  c  Woollens  and  cottons  form  the 
staple  manufactures,  but  dyeing  is  also  carried  on,  while  small- 
arms,  hats,  gloves,  musical  instruments,  and  gold  and  silver 
wares  are  produced.  The  total  annual  produce  of  the  town 
amounts  to  ;f 400,000.  Pop.  (1870)  22,394.  In  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war  of  1866  R.  was  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Fried- 
rich  Karl. 

Beich'eBLhall,  a  town  in  Upper  Bohemia,  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Saale  or  Saalach,  2  miles  from  the  Austrian  frontier, 
and  13  S.W.  of  Salzburg  by  raiL  It  is  beautifully  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  the  Unters- 
berg,  Lattenberg,  Miillnerhom,  and  Hoch-Staufen,  and  has 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fire  of  1834.  It  is  a 
favourite  watering-place,  visited  annually  by  cooo  persons, 
and  owes  its  importance  to  its  being  the  central  point  of  the 
four  great  Bavarian  saltworks,  which  are  connected  by  con- 
duits of  an  aggregate  length  of  45  miles,  by  means  of  which 
the  surplus  brine  is  carried  from  the  Berchtesgaden  mines  to  R., 
and  thence  to  Traunstein  and  Rosenheim.  I'he  Salinengebdude 
are  situated  in  the  market-place,  with  the  offices  on  the  right, 
and  four  Sudhduser  ('boiling-houses ')  on  the  left.  The  sources 
of  the  salt  springs,  one  of  which,  the  Edelquelle^  is  impregnated 
to  the  amount  or24  per  cent,  are  14  in  number,  50  Ket  deep, 
and  are  reached  by  a  descent  of  72  steps.  The  principal  resorts 
of  the  visitors  are  the  Haupt-Brunnkaus  (*  pump-house '),  the 
Curhaus  Achsdmannstein^  the  Gradirhaus^  and  the  Gradirpark^ 
the  hitter  with  a  salt-water  fountain  40  feet  in  height,  Pop. 
(1870)  3312. 

Beieh'steuit,  Napoleon  Fra]i9ois  Oharles  Joseph, 

Duo  de,  called  Napoleon  II.  by  the  Bonapartists,  was  the  son 
of  Napoleon  I.  and  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  and  was  bom 
at  Pans,  March  20,  x8ii.  Transported  with  joy  at  his  birth, 
the  father  himself  announced  it  to  the  congratulating  throng 
with  the  words  *  Cest  un  nnde Rome*  Napoleon  abdicated  in 
his  favour  in  1814,  but  Louis  XVIH.  was  csilled  to  the  throne, 
and  Maria  Louisa  with  her  child  then  retired  to  Schonbrunn, 
near  Vieima.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  she 
removed  to  Parma,  but  her  son  still  remained  at  the  Austrian 
court  with  hb  grandfather  Franz  I.,  who  educated  him  like  a 
prince  of  the  imperial  family,  and  in  1 818  made  him  Due 
de  R.,  with  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  Austria,  since  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  he  was  excluded  from  the  inheritance  of  the 
Duchy  of  Parma.  He  was  thought  of  as  a  candidate  for 
the  French  throne  in  the  Revolution  of  July  1830,  but  the 
project  came  to  nothing.  In  fact,  he  had  never  been  very 
vigorous  either  in  body  or  mind,  and  when,  after  passing 
through  all  lower  grades  of  military  office,  he  had  risen  to  be 
commander  of  a  battalion,  the  speedy  progress  of  laryngeal 
phthisis  compelled  his  retirement  to  Schonbrunn,  where  he  died, 
July  22,  1832.  His  last  words  were  a  piteous  cry  to  his  mother, 
— 'Ich  eehe  unter,  meine  mutter,  meine  mutter  I'  See  the 
works  of  Montbel  (Par.  1833),  Lecomte  (1842),  Guy  (1856),  and 
Saint-Felix  (1856). 

Beid,  Oapt4iin  Mayne,anEnglish  novelist,  was  bomin  Ulster 
in  1 81 8.  He  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  in  1 838,  and  after  several 
years  of  adventurous  travel  in  Mexico  and  the  States,  settled  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1845  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  campaign,  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  wounded  at  Chapultepec 
He  raised  an  American  detachment  of  volunteers  in  1849  to 
assist  the  Hungarians  in  their  memorable  struggle  with  Austria, 
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and  was  on  his  way  to  the  East  when  the  insurrection  collapsed. 
Shortly  afterwards,  taking  up  his  residence  in  London,  he 
assumed  authorship  as  a  profession.  He  has  written  many  novels, 
in  all  of  which  there  runs  a  dash  of  wild  adventure.  They  in- 
clude TA^  Rifle  Rangers  (1849) ;  The  Scalp  Hunters  (1850)  ;  The 
White  Chief  [1%^S) '»  ^^^  Maroon  (i860) ;  The  Headless  Horse- 
man (1865);  Th€  Child  Wife  (1868);  The  Death  ^//t;/ (1873), 
and  the  Flag  of  Distress  (I076).  His  books  for  boys  are  im- 
mensely popular,  and  while  gratifying  the  juvenile  taste  for  ex- 
citement are  also  designed  to  popularise  the  study  of  geography 
and  natural  history.  Captain  R.  started  the  short-lived  monthly 
magazine  Onward  in  1869.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  in 
15  vols,  appeared  in  New  York  in  1868.  A  series  has  been 
publislied  in  England  under  the  name  of  the  M.  R.  Library^ 
and  his  tales  have  been  translated  into  most  Continental  lan- 
guages. 

Reid,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Strachan,  Kin- 
cardineshire, April  26,  1 7 10.  He  entered  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  there,  as  in  after  life,  ful- 
filled the  prediction  of  his  schoolmaster,  that  he  *  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  man  of  good  and  well- wearing  parts.'  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1726,  studied  thereafter  for  the  Church, 
spent  some  time  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
1732  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  New  Machar,  where  he 
spent  fifteen  years.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  intense  study,  in 
particular  examining  the  facts  of  external  perception.  His  first 
publication,  an  Essay  on  Quantity^  was  contributed  to  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1745.  In  1752  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
His  course  of  instruction  embraced  mathematics  and  physics,  as 
well  as  mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1764  appeared  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common 
Sense,  This  was  the  result  of  study  directed  towards  a  refutation 
of  Hume's  sceptical  teaching  in  the  Essay  on  Human  Nature, 
Immediately  on  its  appearance  the  author  was  called  to  Glasgow 
College  to  fill  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Adam  Smith.  For  twenty  years  he  faithfully  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  chair ;  but  the  only  work  he  published  in  con- 
nection with  it  was  a  brief  account  of  Aristotle's  Logic,  appended 
to  Lord  Kames's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  In  1 785  he 
published  his  Essays  on  t/ie  Intellectual  Foivers  of  Many  contain- 
ing a  theory  of  external  perception,  and  of  a  common  sense  as 
the  basis  of  knowledge  and  belief  in  general.  The  Essays  on 
the  Active  Poioers^  which  followed  in  1788,  traversed  the  field 
of  ethics,  and  gave  an  analysis  of  the  mechanical,  animal,  and 
rational  principles  of  action,  with  a  discussion  of  free-will.  R.'s 
last  literary  work  was  a  historical  account  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity for  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1794).  Mathematics 
formed  the  study  of  his  old  age.  He  died  at  Glasgow,  October 
7,  1796.  Hume's  Philosophy  of  Scepticism  was  no  sooner  given 
to  the  world,  tlian  Kant  in  Germany  and  R.  in  Scotland  set 
themselves  to  expose  it.  But  while  Kant  soared  into  the  region 
of  intuitions  and  pure  reason,  R.  contented  himself  principally 
with  an  examination  of  external  perception,  striving  to  overthrow 
Berkeley's  idealism,  from  which  Hume's  scepticism  sprang. 
Using  the  inductive  method,  he  professed  to  discover  the  genuine 
or  common  reason  of  man,  substituting  this  for  the  paraphernalia 
of  ideas  which  he  imagined  had  taken  the  place  of  truth  in 
Berkeley's  theory.  His  philosophy  is  a  plea  for  perceived 
reality.  He  begins  in  experience,  and  asserts  from  experiment 
that  we  have  in  hearing,  sight,  &c.,  not  only  sensations ^  but  also 
perception  of  external  bodies  causing  these  sensations.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  man's  common  sense.  Thus  he  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  real  material  and  moral  world  entirely  independent  of 
ourselves.  But  his  induction  is  far  from  thorough  ;  many  of  his 
first  principles  are  reducible  to  simpler  forms.  No  two  words 
could  have  been  more  unfortunately  chosen  than  those  he  uses 
most — Common  Sense  and  Instinct,  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
these  terms  is  almost  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  would  take 
from  them.  Few  entirely  unacquainted  with  his  system  would 
suppose  that  by  these  names  he  denominates  the  highest  and 
most  abstract  powers  of  the  mind.  But  whatever  the  results  of 
R.'s  philosophy,  he  founded  a  method  which  in  the  Scotch  and 
French  schools  has  contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
Vnental  science,  especially  of  psychology.  For  accounts  of  the 
*  Common  Sense  School  *  of  philosophy,  consult  Cousin's  Philo- 
sophu  Ecossaise^  and  M 'Cosh's  Scottish  Philosophy^      See  the 
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great,  but  unfortunately  incomplete,  edition  of  R.  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (1846). 

Hef  gate  (from  Ridgegatt,  the  passage,  that  is,  through  the 
ridge  of  the  North  Downs),  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Surrey,  23  miles  S.W.  of  London  by  rail,  has  a  fine  parish 
church  (restored  1 858)  in  Third  Pointed  style,  containing  the 
tomb  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  besides  three  .district 
churches,  a  town-hall,  public  hall  (1861),  and  grammar-school 
(founded  in  1675).  Under  the  scanty  remains  of  a  castle  of  the 
Earls  of  \Varrenne  is  an  excavation,  known  as  the  Barons'  Cave. 
The  parish  includes  the  Redhill  Reformatory  (1849),  with  248 
boys  in  187 1,  and  the  Earlswood  Lunatic  Asylum,  with  510 
patients.  R.  has  no  important  industries,  but  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce.  It  publishes  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  sent  one  member  to  Parliament  up  to  1S67, 
when  it  was  disfranchised  for  corrupt  practices.  Pop.  (1851) 
4927;  (1871)  15,916. 

Iteig^  of  Terror,  the  name  applied  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution  between  the  fall  of  the  Girondins  (q.  v.)  in 
May  1793  and  the  revolution  of  Thermidor,  July  1794.     A 
triumvirate  consisting  of  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just 
held  the  whole  power  in  their  hands,  uniting  in  their  persons  the 
influence  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  power  of  the  Convention,  or 
rather   of   the  dominant  Montague,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Comiti  de  Salut  Public,     They  declared  *  terror  the  order  of  the 
day,'  and  the  guillotine  was  kept  incessantly  busy.    The  Rr^'o- 
lutionary   Tribunal,  originally  appointed  at  Ihd  suggestion  of 
Dan  ton  in  March  1793  under  the  name  Tribunal  Extraordinaire^ 
having  a  Judge- President,  a  permanent  iury,  and  for  its  Attor- 
ney-General or  Public  Prosecutor  the  oloodthirsty  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  condemned,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  all  who 
were  brought  before  it,  as  aristocrats,  ci-devants,  reactionists,  or 
federationists.      On  the  13th  of  July  1793,  Marat  was  murdered 
by  Charlotte  Corday.     The  republican  calendar  was  introduced 
on  the  5th  of  October.     On  the   1 6th  Marie  Antoinette  was 
guillotined,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  twentv-one  of 
the  leading  Girondins  met  the  same  fate.     Philippe  Egalite, 
Due  d'Orleans,  was  executed  on  the  6th,  and  Madame  Roland 
on  the  8th  of  November.     In  the  same  month  the  Christian 
religion  was  declared  a  blasphemous  superstition,  and  a  Feast  of 
Reason  was  held  in  Notre  Dame,  the  Goddess  of  Reason  btin^ 
represented  by  a  famous  courtesan.     In  the  beginning  of  1794 
the  secondary  Terrorists  themselves  began  to  fall  before  ifce 
relentless  triumvirate.      On  the  24th  of ;  March,   Hebert  and 
Anacharsis  Clootz,   on  the  5th  of  April  Dan  ton  and  Camiue 
Desmoulins,   were  guillotined.      In   the    same  month  fell  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  chemist  Lavoisier, 
and  the  philosopher  Condorcet.   On  the  8th  of  June  Robespierre 
restored  a  form  of  religion,  and  a  great  fete  of  the  Etre  Supiime 
was  arranged  by  David  the  painter,  Robespierre  himself  being  ihe 
principal  actor.     But  his  fall  was  at  hand.     On  the  8th  Ther- 
midor (26th  July)  1794  he  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  on  the  loth  Thermidor  he  was  guillotined  along 
with  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  Henriot.    Power  fell  into  the  hanus 
of   Tallien,  Barras,    and    the    Thermidorians,   by   whom  the 
Directory  was  soon  formed,  and  the  R.  of  T.  was  over.     In  the 
provinces  it  had  been  no  less  sanguinary  than  in  Paris.    Couihoa 
and  Col  lot  d'Herbois  perpetrated  shocking  l^arbarities  at  Lyon  ; 
and  at  Nantes,  Carrier,  by  means  of  wholesale  massacres  and 
his  famous  Noyoiies,  or  drownings  in  the  Loire,  is  said  to  have 
put  32,000  persons  to  death.     The  number  of  those  who  fc!l  Iv 
the  guillotine  in  Paris  is  estimated  at  about  4000.     In  June  ai.d 
July  1794  no  fewer  than  1507  persons  were  executed. 

Bel  Interven'ttifl,  a  term  of  Roman  law  denoting  tbe 
doing,  or  refraining  from  doing,  some  act,  on  the  faith  of  a 
bargain  or  promise  (see  Offer  and  Promise)  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  act  the  law  holds  that  neither  party  can  draw  back. 
To  give  R.  I.  this  effect,  it  must  flow  from  the  contract  or  pro- 
mise, and  must  be  known  to  the  party  against  whom  u  is 
pleaded. 

Beimar'us,  Hermann  Samuel,  a  German  philosopher, 
bom  at  Hamburg,  December  22,  1694,  studied  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Jena,  and  was  ^privcU  docent  at  Wittemberg  from 
1 7 16  to  1723,  with  the  exception  of  a  two  years*  tour  in  HoUai^J 
and  England.  He  was  appointed  rector  at  Wismar  in  1725, 
and  in  172S  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Hamburg 
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Gymnasianiy  which  he  held  till  his  death,  March  i,  1765. 
Besides  a  scholarly  edition  of  Dion  Cassius  (i75o)»  R.  published 
Die  vomthmsten  Wahrheiien  der  naiurlichen  Religion  (1754)1 
VernunfiUhre  (1756),  Beiraektungen  iiber  die  Kunsttriehe  der 
Tkiere  (1 762),  works  that  ran  through  many  editions  in  their  day, 
but  are  now  less  remembered  than  his  assault  on  supernatural 
religion,  first  given  to  the  world  by  Lessing  (q.  y.)t  under  the  title 
WolfenhiitUlschi  Fragmenten  eines  UngenaHnUn  (1777-78).  See 
J.  G.  Biisch,  Memoria  Reimari  (Hamb.  1769). 

Sein'deer  {Tttrandm  rangifer\  a  species  of  Deer  (q.  ▼.) 
inhabiting  the  northern  and  Arctic  regions  of  the  world,  and 
distinguished  from  other  species  of  deer  by  the  circumstance 
that  both  sexes  possess  horns.  The  R.  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented by  two  varieties  :  the  R.  proper  being  found  in  the  N.  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  whilst  the  Caribou  represents  the  American 
variety.  There  are  no  grounds  for  referring  these  animals  to 
different  species,  the  minor  difference  of  size  being  insufficient  to 
constitute  a  specific  distinction.  The  R.  of  Europe  varies  greatly 
in  size.  A  large  R.  equals  a  stag ;  while  the  full-grown  Ouibou 
attains  a  height  of  about  3  feet  6  inches  at  the  shoulder.  The 
colour  varies  according  to  the  season.  The  summer  tint  is  a  sooty 
brown,  the  under  parts  being  grey.  These  hues  grow  lighter  in 
winter,  the  grey  tints  becoming  white.  The  R.  constitutes  the 
wealth  of  the  Laplander.  It  feeds  on  the  lichens  which  it  disinters 
from  the  snow  in  winter.  It  is  a  hardy  creature,  and  does 
not  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  over  well  cared  for.  The  average 
weight  a  R.  will  carry  with  ease  is  about  200  lbs.,  and  its  pace 
averages  9  or  10  miles  an  hour.  The  senses  of  the  R.  are  acute. 
In  a  wild  state  the  animal  migrates,  leaving  the  forests  in  summer 
for  the  open  hill-country.  It  is  singularly  liable  to  the  attack  of 
flies  and  other  insects  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  its  hide,  and 
cause  painful  sores  through  the  aevelopment  of  the  larvae  in  the 
skin.  The  Caribou  is  hunted  in  America  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh, 
and  especially  for  the  layer  of  fat,  known  as  depouilliy  and  which 
is  obtained  from  the  back  and  croup  of  the  male  animaL  The 
valued  Pemmican  (a.  v.)  is  made  from  its  flesh.  The  Caribou  is 
found  in  herds  of  large  size^  and  the  skin  is  highly  valued  for 
making  'hunting-blankets.' 

Sein'deer  Mom,  or  Chuhnia  rangiferina^  is  perhaps, 
economically  regarded,  the  most  important  of  all  the  northern 
lichens.  It  frequently  overspreads  large  tracts  of  sterile  country 
in  northern  and  arctic  Europe  and  America,  constituting  some- 
times the  sole  terrestrial  vegetation.  As  such  it  is  the  main 
support  in  Lapland  and  Esquimo-land  of  the  reindeer— one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  some  parts  of 
Norway  this  lichen  is  also  regularly  used  as  a  winter  fodder  for 
cattle.  About  the  end  of  September  it  is  scraped  into  heaps  by 
means  of  large  iron  rakes,  and  the  position  of  these  heaps  is 
marked  by  poles  sufEciently  tall  to  be  visible  above  the  winter 
snowa.  In  the  same  country  it  is  commonly  used  as  a  stuffing 
material  in  the  construction  of  the  usual  log  houses,  and  is  also 
used  for  stuffing  pillows  by  the  Lapps.  Occasionally,  too,  it 
forma  at  least  an  ingredient  in  tiie  food  of  man  {Lindsay), 
Cladonia  is  a  large  genus  of  the  Lecidineous  division  of  the 
lichens,  and  b  characterised  by  \\%  coloured  globose  or  button- 
shaped  fruit  growing  at  the  tips  of  vertical  hollow  shrub-like  or 
cup-shaped  processes,  arising  from  a  foliaceous  or  crust-like 
thallus. 

Seinette'  (Fr.  '  little  queen '),  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
Rennett,  is  a  name  given  to  a  group  of  apples  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  names  '  pippin,'  *  nonpareil,  and  '  russet,'  are 
applied  to  other  groups.  R.  do  not  appear  to  have  any  one 
particular  and  special  cnaracter  to  distinguish  them.  In  England 
I  they  are  not  so  much  grown  as  in  France,  Germanv,  &c. ;  yet 
still  in  most  choice  selections  we  find  some  kinds  of^  R.  among 
both  the  early  and  late  dessert  fruit;  At  a  congress  of  German 
pomologists  (see  Pome)  held  in  1876,  out  of  fifty  varieties 
of  apple  selected  by  them  as  best  adapted  for  genenl  cultiva- 
tion in  that  country,  the  large  proportion  of  fifteen  are  classified 
under  R.,  including  Champagne  A,  a  good  kitchen  sort ;  CVir- 
meiiU  R.,  one  of  the  best  for  table  and  kitchen  ;  Normandy  R., 
a  good  hardy  variety,  with  rich  aromatic  flavour ;  and  Canadian 
R.^  a  fine  dessert  fniit,  and  excellent  for  cooking. 

B«ixifoii€0',  in  artillery,  an  additional  thickness  of  metal 
applied  about  the  breech  of  a  gun  to  strengthen  it ;  also  the  part 
strengthened.      In  smooth-bore  ordnance  the  portion  between 
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the  base  ring  and  the  ring  near  the  trunnions  is  made  up  of  the 
first  and  second  reinforces,  the  former  being  nearest  the  breech 
where  the  metal  is  thickest 

Beinlceiui,  Hubert  Joseph,  the  first  of  the  '  Old  Catholic  * 
bishops,  was  bora  at  Burtscheid,  near  Aachen,  1st  March  182 1. 
After  working  for  three  years  in  a  spinning-mill,  he  entered  the 
university  of  Bonn  (1844),  was  ordained  priest  (1848),  and  held 
the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  hbtory  at  Breslau  (1857-74).  A 
pamphlet  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  his  uni- 
versity (1861)  had  broueht  him  into  conflict  with  his  superiors,  and 
shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  InfaHibility  Dogma  (1870) 
he  appeared  as  a  leader  of  the  soi-disant  *01d  Catholics'  (q.  v.). 
His  deposition  from  the  professorship  by  Bishop  Forster  (1871) 
remained  unrecognised  by  the  Prussian  government,  but  was 
followed  up  by  excommunication.  Thrust  out  from  one  Church, 
R.  proceeded  with  the  formation  of  another,  of  which  he  was 
consecrated  bishop,  August  1 1,  1873.  As  such  he  has  been  re- 
cognised by  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Hessen,  though  not  by 
Bavaria,  and  as  such  he  has  addretsed  a  pastoral  to  the  *  OKI 
Catholic  Church'  in  Germanpr  (1875).  ^^  i^  author  of  De 
Clemente  PreshyUro  Alexandnno  (1851),  Niiarius  von  Poitiers 
(1864),  Martin  von  Tours  ( 1866),  Aristoteles  iiber  Kunst  besonders 
iiber  Tragbdie  (1870),  Ueber  Pdpstliche  Unfehlbarktit  (1871), 
Luise  Hensel  und  ihre  Lieder  (1877),  &c.  See  The  New  Reform 
motion^  a  Narrative  of  the  Old  Catholic  Movement  (Lond. 
1875). 

Beifl  Sffe&'di,  the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  diplomatic 
bureau.  His  functions  are  those  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  in  the  latter  of  which  capacities  he 
acts  as  a  sort  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  tmder  the  direction 
of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

Rejoin'der,  in  English  law,  means  the  defendant's  answer 
in  an  action  to  the  pudntiffs  Replication, 

Belap'eing  FeVer,  Fam'ine  FeVer,  Kil'iaiy  Fe'ver, 
or  Ty'piiiis  Iteouxr'emi,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  conta- 
gious specific  fever,  depending  upon  the  absorption  of  a  poison 
into  the  blood.  It  is  caXXtd,  fiiminefiver,  as  it  prevails  especially 
in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine.  Dr.  Murchison  descrioes  the 
symptoms  as  follows : — '  A  very  abrupt  invasion,  marked  by 
rigors  or  chilliness;  quick,  full,  and  often  bounding  pulse; 
white  moist  tongue,  rarely  becoming  dry  and  brownish ;  tender- 
ness at  the  epigastrium ;  vomiting,  and  often  jaundice ;  enlarged 
liver  and  spleen;  constipation;  skin  very  hot  and  dry;  no 
characteristic  eruption ;  high-coloured  urine ;  severe  headache, 
and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs ;  restlessness  and  occasionallv 
acute  delirium ;  an  abrupt  cessation  of  all  these  symptoms,  with 
free  perspiration,  about  the  fifth  or  seventh  day ;  after  a  com- 
plete apyretic  interval  (during  which  the  patient  may  get  up  and 
walk  about),  an  abrupt  relapse  on  or  about  the  fourteenth  day 
from  the  first  commencement,  running  a  similar  course  to  the 
first  attack,  and  terminating  on  or  about  the  third  day  of  the 
relapse ;  sometimes  a  second  or  even  a  third  relapse ;  mortality 
small,  but  occasionally  a  death  from  sudden  syncope,  or  from 
suppression  of  urine  and  coma ;  after  death,  no  specific  lesion, 
but  usually  enlargement  of  liver  and  spleen.' 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  '  sweating  sickneu '  of  the 
15th  c.  was  a  variety  of  R.  F. ;  but  the  first  reliable  record  of  it 
is  in  the  autumn  of  1739,  when  it  was  epidemic  in  Dublin  ;  and 
it  prevailed  in  Ireland,  more  or  less,  until  the  great  epidemic  of 
18 1 7-19,  which  commenced  in  Ireland  and  spread  to  Britain. 
Previous  to  the  outbreak,  there  had  been  great  destitution  in 
Ireland,  through  the  failure  of  crops.  It  was  estimated  that  an 
eighth  part  of  the  population  was  affected,  and  the  total  number 
of  deaths  was  estimated  at  44,000.  England  and  Scotland  also 
suffered,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  Since  then  it  has  re- 
appeared in  1826,  1842-43, 1847,  1851,  1853, 1865  (on  the  Con- 
tinent), 1869,  and  187a 

R.  F.  is  contagious,  and  the  cutaneous  excretion  contains  the 
poison,  whidi,  being  thrown  off  by  the  skin,  infects  the  air,  the 
clothes,  and  perhaps  the  walls  of  the  room.  Dr.  Obermeir  of 
Berlin  has  discovered  that  in  peisons  suffering  from  R.  F.  there 
are  fine  filaments,  supposed  to  be  bacteria,  m  the  blood,  that 
have  undulatorr  movements  and  spiral  contractions.  They  are 
only  found  in  the  paroxysms  of  the  fever,  and  are  absent  during 
the  intermissions. 
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Rerative  Keys,  in  music,  keys  whose  first,  third,  and 
fifth  degrees  form  a  common  chord  made  up  of  notes  of  the 
key  to  which  iliey  are  related.  Taking  a  major  key,  the 
keys  nearly  related  to  it  are  its  dominant  or  fifth  above,  its 
subdominant  or  fifth  below,  its  relative  minor  key  (see  Music) 
which  bears  the  same  signature  and  the  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant  of  that  minor  key.  The  R.  K.  of  C  Major  are  thus 
G  Major,  F  Major,  A  minor,  E  Minor,  and  D  Minor. 

Iterative  Bank.     Officers  in   the  British  navy  rank  with 

officers  in  the  army  according  to  the  following  table  : — 

Rank  in  Navy.  Rank  in  Army, 

I.  Admirals  of  the  Fleet  rank  with  Field-Marshals 

9.  Admirals  „  Generals 

3.  Vicc-Admirals  ,,  Lieutenant-Generals 

4.  Rcar-.A.dmi lils  ,,  Major-CJeueraU 

i.SStdol^""'}     .  ••  Brlgadicr-CncraU 

7.  Cnpains  of  3  years*  Standing  ,,  Colonels 

8.  Capt.)insi>f  less  than  3  years' standing      ,,  Lieutenant -Colonels 

9.  Commanders  rank  next  to  ,,  „ 

10.  Lieutenants  of  8  years' stand in«;        rank  with  Majors 

11.  ,,     of  less  thau  8  years' standing        „  Captain 

13.  Siib-Lieuienants  ,•  Lieutenants 

13.  Midbhipmen  ,,  Sub- Lieutenants. 

Non-combatant  officers  have  R.  R.  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
certain  combatant  officers.  Thus  a  quartermaster  in  the  army 
has  in  virtue  of  his  position  the  R.  R.  of  lieutenant,  and  a  pay- 
master the  R.  R.  of  captain. 

Helease',  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  discharge  of  an  interest 
in  land,  or  of  a  legal  right. 

Rere^ancy,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  that  a  plea  is 
well  founded  as  regards  law,  if  it  can  be  proved  as  matter  of  fact, 

Rerics  (Lat.  reliquia^  *  remains  *)  are  the  bones,  clothes,  or 
other  articles  belonging  to  those  who  were  reverenced  in  their 
lifetime,  which  are  preserved  as  memorials  of  them  after  their 
death.  It  was  a  common  practice  among  the  Greeks  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  great  public  benefactors  and  heroes  after  their 
death  ;  and  their  bones  were  believed  to  afford  protection  to  a 
city  or  country.  With  this  view  their  R.  were  sometimes  trans- 
ported from  a  distant  place  of  interment,  as  when  the  bones  of 
Theseus  were  brought  from  the  island  of  Scyrus  to  Athens. 

The  heathen  converts  to  Christianity  very  naturally  transferred 
to  Martyrs  (q.  v.)  the  honours  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
to  their  heroes.  Altars  and  shrines  were  built  over  their  grave.s. 
Their  R.  were  carried  to  every  country  in  Christendom,  and 
chapels  or  oratories  built  to  contain  them  ;  the  most  precious 
of  all  being  the  wood  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Empress  Helena  on  her  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(about  325).  Numerous  miracles  were  wrought  by  these  R., 
such  as  the  cure  of  all  kinds  of  diseases.  They  were  espe- 
cially efficacious  for  protection  against  demons.  The  Christian 
Fathers  found  a  notable  precedent  for  these  miracles  in  the  case 
of  Elisha  (2  Kings  xiii.  20,  21).  St.  Augustine  {De  Civ,  Dei) 
affirmed  that  in  his  own  diocese  of  Hippo  seventy  miracles  had 
been  wrought  by  the  body  of  St.  Stephen,  and  in  a  neighbouring 
region,  where  it  had  been  before,  a  far  greater  number,  including 
five  cases  of  the  dead  being  raised  to  life  again.  In  the  5th  c. 
the  reverence  paid  to  saints  came  more  and  more  to  consist  in 
the  superstitious  worship  of  R.  Men  of  peculiar  sanctity  claimed 
the  power  of  discovering  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  by  prayer  and 
fasting.  The  place  was  often  revealed  by  a  vision,  and  angels 
did  not  disdain  to  transport  the  R.  through  the  air.  As  the 
tomb  of  a  martyr  had  in  early  times  been  regarded  as  the  best 
place  for  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  it  became  common  to  place 
R.  beneath  the  altar  in  churches  ;  and  a  decree  of  the  second 
Council  of  Nice  (787)  forbade  the  consecration  of  a  church  with- 
out R.  At  a  later  period,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  worship 
of  saints  almost  swallowed  up  the  worship  of  God.  Great  num- 
bers of  old  saints  were  discovered  and  new  ones  made.  Loads 
of  R.,  often  articles  of  a  ridiculous  de.scription,  were  brought 
from  the  East  by  pilgrims.  The  Greeks  and  Syrians,  from  whom 
they  were  procured,  soon  became  adepts  at  manufacturing  them 
for  sale  to  Europeans.  In  Europe  the  monks  and  inferior 
clergy  carried  them  about  through  the  provinces  and  sold  them, 
or  allowed  the  people  to  see,  handle,  and  kiss  them,  on  paying 
for  the  privilege. 

The  worship  of  R.  was  one  of  the  abuses  discarded  by  the 
Protestants  at  the  Reformation.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  there 
are  various  opinions  as  to  the  kind  or  degree  of  worship  that 
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ought  to  be  paid  to  R.,  but  the  veneration  with  which  they  are 
regarded  generally  was  defended  by  Bellarmin  {,De  Eccl.  Tnunt' 
phante)  by  the  following  arguments: — I.  Scripture  examples: 
U)  The  Israelites  carried  the  bones  of  Joseph  with  them  from 
Egypt  (Ex.  xiii.  19) ;  (2)  the  honour  paid  to  the  remains  of 
Moses,  who  was  buried  by  God  himself  (DeuL  xxxv.  6) ;  (3)  the 
case  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  xiii.  20,  21) ;  (4)  the  prophecy  of  Isauii 
(xi.  10  Vulg.)^  that  the  sepulchre  of  the  Messiah  would  l>e 
glorious  ;  (5)  the  cure  of  a  woman  by  touching  Christ's  garment 
(Mark  v.25-33);  and  (6)  of  the  sick  by  articles  which  had  touched 
Paul  (Acts  xix.  ii,  12).  2.  The  decisions  of  coimcils.  3,  The 
testimony  of  the  Fathers.  4,  Miracles  wrought  by  R.  $. 
Miraculous  discoveries  of  R.  6.  The  translation  of  R.  from  one 
place  to  another.  See  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchmgnchickie 
(Eng.  trans.  Edin.  1855);  Mabillon*s  ^f/a  ^jm-Z^vTZ/w;  Muraiori, 
Antiq.  J  tali,  Aledii  /Evi, 

Belief,  Parish.   See  Poor-Laws,  and  Parochial  BoAiD. 

Beli'gioil,  as  a  name,  is  used  in  ordinary  language  in  at  least 
three  different  senses: — (l)  as  the  object  of  belief;  (2)  as  the 
power  of  belief;  and  (3)  as  the  manifestation  of  belief.  Subjec- 
tively it  expresses  a  state  of  mind,  but  of  what  that  state  of  mind 
consists  there  have  been  as  many  explanations  as  there  have  been 
writers  on  the  subject.  Some  Christians  will  not  admit  that 
there  is  any  'true  R.  but  the  Christian  ;  all  others  are  merely 
superstitions.  But  granting  that  they  are  false  religions,  tiiere 
must  be  some  point  of  agreement  between  them  and  the  true  K., 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  compared.  The  question  is,  what 
is  the  essence  of  R.,  or  the  mental  faculty  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  its  forms,  true  or  false  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  or 
the  definition  of  R.  given  by  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  mny 
here  be  given.  Plato — a  likeness  to  God  according  to  our 
ability;  Schleiermacher — the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence; 
Feuerbach— covetousness,  or  wishing  manifesting  itself  in  piaver, 
sacrifice,  and  faith  ;  Bretschneider — faith  in  the  reaUty  of  Gud, 
with  a  state  of  mind  and  mode  of  life  in  accordance  wilh  that 
faith  ;  Fischer — recognition  of  the  mutual  relation  between  God 
and  the  world;  Theile— the  recognition  of  a  superhuman  caus- 
ality in  the  human  soul  and  life  ;  Jacobi — faith  founded  on  feel- 
ing in  the  reality  of  the  ideal ;  Kant — the  observance  of  the 
moral  law  as  a  divine  institution ;  Fichte — faith  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  ;  Hegel — morality  become  conscious  of  the 
free  universality  of  its  concrete  essence  ;  Schelling — the  union  of 
the  finite  with  the  infinite,  or  God's  coming  to  sclf-consciousness 
in  the  world;  Comte — the  worship  of  humanity;  Parker- 
voluntary  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  ;  M.  Miiller— a  mental  ; 
faculty  which,  independent  of,  nay,  in  spite  of,  sense  and  reason, 
enables  man  to  apprehend  the  infinite  under  different  names  aai 
under  varying  disguises. 

This  religious  faculty,  whatever  its  exact  nature  may  be,  is  at 
any  rate  analogous  to  our  other  intellectual  faculties,  and  hence 
assumes  different  phases  of  development  as  mankind  advances 
from  a  state  of  barbarism  through  all  the  stages  of  civiiisaison. 
It  changes  continually  as  man's  knowledge  of  nature  increiscj, 
for  it  originated  in  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mmd  to 
explain  the  surrounding  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  hence  at 
diiTerent  stages,  or  among  people  amid  different  surrouncin?:* 
and  differently  educated,  it  assumes  the  forms  of  Feiichsni 
(q.  v.).  Dualism  (q.  v.),  Polytheism  (q.  v.),  Monotheism  (q.  v.), 
IPantheism  (q.  v.). 

Again,  R.  may  be  regarded  as  developed  in  different  aeeds, 
each  with  so  many  adherents.  Viewed  m  this  light,  its  hb^ory 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  HINDUISM,  BUDDHISM,  Jews, 
Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  &c.  The  following  tnble 
(taken  from  a  manual  on  Buddhism  published  by  the  *  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge ')  gives  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  adherents  of  the  different  religions,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  population  of  the  globe  : — 

Buddhists,  ....  500.000,000  about  40  per  ecu. 

Christiaus — Roman  Catholics,  253,000,000         „     la        .. 

,,            Greek  Church,  75,000,000          „       6        .« 

Other  Christians,  100.000.000         „      8       ., 


Hindus, 
Mohammedans, 
Jews,  . 
Sikhs,  . 
Parsees, 
Other  religions. 

Total,  . 


160,000,000  ,, 

155,000,000  „ 

7,000.000  ., 

2,300,000 
150,000 

100,000,000  „ 
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See  Nitzsdi,  in  Studien  und  KrUiken  (1828) ;  De  Wette,  Ueber 
Ktligion  und  TkidogU  ;  Theod.  Parker's  Discourse  of  R,  ;  Tiele's 
Hist,  of  R,  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1878);  M.  MiiUer's  Lectures  on 
the  Origin  and  Growth  ofR,  (1878). 

Offenees  against  R, — ^The  laws  in  the  United  Kingdom  against 
apostasy,  heresy,  reyiling  the  Church  ordinances,  and  against 
tiie  Jesuits  and  religious  societies,  are  now  obsolete. 

Seli'gious  Tract  Soci'ety,  London,  was  founded,  1799,  for 
*the  circulation  of  small  religious  books  and  tracts  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  through  the  British  dominions.'  The  nature 
of  the  religion  taught  in  these  publications  is  Evangelical  Cal* 
vinism.  Although  the  R.  T.  S.  is  nominally  a  trtut  society,  by 
its  constitution  it  also  includes  books  among  its  publications. 
Again,  its  books  have  not  been  confined  to  strictly  religious  sub- 
jects, on  the  principle  that  almost  all  secular  subjects  may  be 
treated  in  a  religious  manner.  The  circulation  of  the  society's 
publications,  which  extends  over  the  whole  known  world,  is 
effected  by  means  of  depots,  of  grants  to  foreign  societies  and  to 
missionaries,  of  libraries  grant^  gratis  or  at  reduced  rates  to 
parishes,  schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  and  of  colportage,  and  through 
the  book*selling  trade.  The  funds  of  the  society  are  divided  into 
missionary  and  trade  funds ;  the  former,  raised  from  subscriptions, 
donations,  collections,  and  other  free  contributions,  being  all 
devoted  to  the  grants  of  the  society ;  the  latter  supporting  all 
the  expenses  of  publication  and  distribution.  According  to  the 
seventy-ninth  annual  Report  of  the  R.  T.  S.,  dated  March  31, 
1878,  the  number  of  publications  issued  in  seventy-nine  years 
was  about  14*432 ;  the  total  circulation  in  the  same  time,  about 
1,783,000,000;  the  total  annual  circulation  about  63,000,000 ; 
and  the  number  of  languages  and  dialects  in  which  publications 
have  been  issued  124.  The  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society 
of  Scotland  claims  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain. 
In  1875  the  sale  of  its  books  amounted  to  200,000,  while  its 
monthly  and  weekly  periodicals  had  a  circulation  of  about 
i.Sio^ooa 

Sellqaary  is  a  relic-holder,  the  use  of  which  arose  in  the 
early  times  of  Christianity,  when  Relics  (q.  v.)  began  to  be 
carried  about  the  person  as  amulets.  They  were  mostly  small 
caskets,  ornamented  with  tlie  emblems  of  Christ  or  Biblical 
ill ustrat ions ;  sometimes  they  were  cro8s-sha{>ed.  The  constantly 
increasing  veneration  for  relics  led  to  the  manufacture  of  reli- 
quaries of  the  most  varied  forms  and  sizes,  for  which  the  most 
costly  materials  were  employed,  and  in  the  decoration  of  which 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  art  of  the  different  periods  were  dis- 
played. See  Lubke's  Eccl,  Art  in  Germany  (£jig.  trans.  4th  ed.; 
Edinb.T.  C.  Jack,  1877). 

Seloca'tion,  Taoit,  a  term  of  Scotch  law,  denoting  a  re* 
newal  of  a  lease,  legally  inferred  from  neither  landlord  nor 
tenant  having  given  notice  of  intention  to  end  it  at  the  period 
stipulated  for.  Unless  notice  be  given  forty  days  before  Whit- 
sunday, there  is  T.R.,  the  renewal  being  presumed  to  be  for  one 
vear.  See,  in  English  law,  HOLDING  OVKR,  LANDLORD  AND 
YtNANT,  Notice  to  QtJiT. 


I'der  is  an  interest  in  an  estate,  to  come  into  effect 
on  the  determination  of  another  interest,  or  on  the  occurrence 
of  some  event.  A  R.  is  either  vested  or  contingent.  The  former 
depends  on  an  event  which  must  happen ;  the  latter  on  an  event 
which  may,  or  may  not,  happen.  An  interest  to  emerge  on  the 
death  of  some  one  is  a  vested  R.  An  interest  to  emerge  on  the 
1  tilth  of  some  cme  is  a  contingent  R.  The  analogous  term  of 
Scotch  law  is  Fee  and  Liferent  (q.  v.). 

Beinl>randt  van  Kyn,  or  HarmexiBZOon,  the  head  of 
the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  was  bom  in  Leyden,  15th  July 
1607.  The  story  of  his  life  is  shrouded  in  a  mvstery  which  har- 
monises significantly  with  the  chiaroscuro  of  his  art,  and  both 
life  and  art  are  the  outcome  of  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of 
a  great  people.  All  biographies  prior  to  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  &  are  vitiated  by  the  fables  of  Houbracken  and  Weyer- 
man,  but  many  of  the  old  errors  have  been  dispelled  by  mo- 
dem researeh.  R.'s  father,  Harmen  Gerritszoon,  or  Van  R., 
was  a  well-to-do  miller,  and  his  mother,  Neeltje,  the  daughter  of 
a  Leyden  baker.  As  now  appears,  R.  was  bom  in  his  father's 
town  house,  but  his  birthplace  was  long  supposed  to  have  been 
ft  windmill  on  the  Rhine  above  Leyden,  and  the  fallacy  mainly 
arose  from  the  title  of  one  of  his  etchings,  *The  Mill  of 
R.,'  though  the  title  was  only  given  in  the   1 8th  c     After 
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spending  nearly  three  yean  in  Swanenburg's  studio  in  Leyden, 
he  passed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  studied  under  Lastinan  for 
six  months.  In  1622  or  1623  he  returned  to  Leyden,  only  to 
remove  finally  to  the  great  city  by  the  Zuyder  Zee  seven  years 
later,  in  the  bright  dawn  of  his  fame.  Here  the  silvery  tone 
and  equal  light  of  his  earlier  style  rapidly  gave  way  both  in 
painting  and  etching  to  a  novel,  startling  method,  mvsterious 
and  sombre,  in  chiaroscuro  strongly  pronounced  yet  subtly  toned, 
with  vivid  high-lights  flashing  forth  from  backgrounds  of  pro* 
foundest  shadow.  Besides  manv  fine  portraits,  the  more  notable 
of  his  early  works  are  '  The  School  of  Anatomy,'  'The  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross,'  'The  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  'The  Entomb- 
ment** and  *  Resurrection,'  and  above  all,  '  The  Night  Watch.' 
The  period  in  which  these  were  produced  was  the  nappiest  in 
R.'s  life.  In  1634  he  married  Saskia,  daughter  of  the  juriscon- 
sult Ulenburgh,  who  brought  him  wealth,  and  whose  fair  face 
formed  a  constant  theme  for  his  pencil.  Generous  and  hospit- 
able, he  formed  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  stored  his  house 
with  costly  bric-h-brac  and  rare  works  of  art.  Everything  went 
weU  till  the  death  of  Saskia  in  1642.  This  blow  was  followed 
by  a  reaction  against  his  art,  and  by  a  series  of  troubles,  domes- 
tic and  pecuniarv.  R.  married  again  (probably  twice),  but  the 
name  even  of  the  second  wife  is  not  certainlv  known.  It  is 
certain  from  documents  still  existing  that  in  1056  he  was  pub- 
licly declared  bankrupt,  aAd  various  causes  are  assigne<>for  the 
disaster.  But  little  is  known  of  his  declining  years,  except  that 
he  maintained  his  household  in  comfort  and  independence.  He 
died  8ih  October  1668.  like  nearly  all  the  artisU  of  Holland 
who  preceded  or  immediately  followed  him,  R.  takes  hardly  anv 
cognisance  of  the  stirring  political  and  religious  events  which 
give  historical  importance  to  his  time.  Even  his  portraits  are 
not  those  of  wamors  or  patriots  but  of  peaceful  burgher^^the 
advocate,  the  burgomaster,  the  printseller,  the  writing-master. 
His  landscapes  show  broad  populous  plains  under  cloudy  sky  or 
lurid  sunset,  weird  windmills  rising'  by  the  ponderous  sea-dyke, 
or  the  sleepy  hamlet  in  the  polders  girt  with  dark  groves  and 
silvery  water-ways.  In  dealing  with  classical  and  Scriptural 
subjects,  he  rejected  the  Italian  style,  and  going  direct  to  nature, 
has  incurred  the  wrath  of  critics  like  Pels,  Fuseli,  and  Ronchaud 
by  his  choice  of  boon  and  bourgeois  as  types  of  beautv.  The 
chief  of  his  later  large  works  are  'The  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery,' '  The  Peace  of  the  Land,' '  The  Bather,'  '  The  Preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist,'  'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  'Moses 
Breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,' 'Jacob  Wrestling  with  the 
Angels,  and '  The  Syndics  of  the  Guild  of  Clothmakers.'  Quinet 
wondere  how  his  magic  colouring  could  have  been  produced 
under  '  the  leaden  sky '  of  the  Ix>w  Countries,  and  Vosmaer 
answere  with  a  proud  defence  of  his  native  land.  But  colour  is 
always  subordinate  to  chiaroscuro,  the  exquisitely  subtle  inter- 
play of  tints  and  shadows,  delightful  in  harmony  and  delicate 
Dalancing.  Each  work  is  a  masterpiece  of  soft,  vapoury  shading, 
a  perfect  tissue  woven  of  golden  light  and  thickest  gloom, 
shone  across  by  phantasmagoric  gleams  of  intensest  brilliancy. 
R.  has  been  called  '  the  prince  of  etchera,'  and  among  his  great 
etchings  are  'Ecce  Homo,'  'The  Death  of  the  Virgin,'  and 
*  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,'  also  called  the '  Hundred  Guelder 
Piece.'  A  copy  of  the  '  Hundred  Guelder  Piece '  was  bought  in 
1867  by  Mr.  Dutuit  for  ;f  ii8a  The  literature  relating  to  the 
life  and  works  of  R.,  'La  Pl^iade  Rembrantesque,'  approaches 
the  magnitude  of  a  library.  We  can  only  refer  to  Smith's  Cata^ 
logui  Raisonni  (vol.  vii.);  Blanc's  CEuure  Complet  de  R,  (1853- 
64) ;  l\9JBi<et<<a^%  Etching  and  Etchirs{M:^) ;  Vosmaer's  R,^ses 
2*rkurseurs^  &c.  (1863),  and  /?.,  sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvra  (2d  ed. 
1877) ;  Seymour  Haden's  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  R.'s  etch- 
ings exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  (1877) ;  and 
the  forthcoming  Life  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Middleton. 

Bemi'ffitui,  St,  the  apostle  of  Gaul,  was  bom  in  437,  at 
Cemy  in  Laonnais,  and  raised  in  his  twenty-second  year  to  the 
arehbishopric  of  Rheims.  His  laboun  were  sealed  by  the  bap« 
tism  of  Hlodwig  in  496,  and  ere  his  death  in  533  he  saw  almost 
the  whole  of  his  vast  diocese  converted  to  Christianity. — Another 
St.  K.,  Arehbishop  of  Lyon  from  8C2,  opposed  Hincmar  (q.  v.) 
in  the  strife  engendered  by  the  monk  GoUschalk,  and  prevailed 
on  the  Synod  of  Valence  (855)  to  recognise  as  orthodox  the 
teaching  of  a  twofold  predestination.    He  died  October  28,  875. 

Bemire'mont,  a  town  of  the  German  empire,  province  of 
Lothxingen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  16  miles  by  rail 
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S.E.  of  Epinal.  It  manufactures  lace,  linen,  muslin,  woollen 
fabrics,  leather,  and  wrought  iron.  There  is  active  trade,  too, 
in  com,  hemp,  cattle,  and  cheese.  R.  is  a  very  pleasant  little 
town,  with  broad  streets  and  fine  walks.  The  parish  church 
contains  a  very  ancient  crypt.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  mon- 
astery founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  c.    Pop.  (1875)  5668. 

Remis'sio  Inju'riee,  a  term  of  Scotch  law  equivalent  to 
Condonation  (q.  v.), 

Hemitt'ent  Fever  is  one  of  the  three  varieties  of  malarious 
fevers,  the  other  two  being  a<;ue  and  malarious  yellow  fever. 
R.  F.  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  some 
organic  poison  into  the  blood,  and  is  endemic  in  low-lying 
tropical  districts.  In  its  milder  forms  it  is  almost  identical  with 
severe  intermittent  fever ;  but  in  more  severe  cases  it  may  merge 
into  yellow  fever.  The  different  localities  in  which  it  has  pre- 
vailed have  caused  it  to  be  designated  by  various  names,  such 
as  Walcheren  fever,  Bengal  fever,  bilious  remittent  of  the  W. 
Indies,  jungle  or  hill  fever  of  the  E.  Indies,  African  fever, 
Mediterranean  fever,  &c. 

The  symptoms  of  R.  F.  closely  resemble  those  of  intermittent 
fever,  except  in  point  of  severity,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  it 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  interval  there  is  no  entire  cessation  of  the 
/ever,  but  simply  an  abatement  or  diminution.  The  disease  gener- 
tilly  continues  from  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  and  the  period  of  re- 
mission varies  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  The  fever 
is  generally  ushered  in  with  gastric  symptoms,  uneasiness,  de- 
pression, languor,  nausea,  and  frequently  very  severe  headache. 
The  cold  stage  varies  in  intensity  and  duration,  but  in  general 
there  are  shiverings  and  cold  clammy  perspiration,  followed  by 
a  severe  hot  stage,  with  burning  skin,  more  especially  about  the 
neck  and  forehead,  intense  headache,  sleeplessness,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  frequently  delirium.  This  stage,  the  duration  of 
which  is  somewhat  indefinite,  ranging  from  six  to  twenty-four 
hours,  is  succeeded  by  a  stage  of  sweating  or  subsidence,  and 
may  be  followed  by  another  attack  similar  to  the  first  but  more 
severe,  the  attacks  and  varying  remissions  constituting  the  fever. 
The  liver,  and  more  especially  the  spleen,  are  frequently  much 
enlarged  and  tender  on  pressure.  Jaundice  is  occasionally 
present,  and  hence  the  term  bilious  remittent.  In  very  severe 
cases  the  tongue  is  brown  and  dry,  sometimes  quite  hard,  bilious 
vomiting  is  incessant,  the  neck  is  burning  hot,  delirium  is 
present,  there  is  intense  thirst,  and,  almost  invariably,  obstinate 
constipation.  • 

In  the  treatment  of  R.  F.  the  first  object  to  be  attained  is  the 
relief  of  the  bowels.  This  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  as 
nothing  will  remain  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  stomach.  An 
enema  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
administer  two  or  three  drops  of  croton  oil  on  the  tongue. 
When  the  stomach  can  retain  the  medicine,  a  full  dose  of  the 
compound  powder  of  Jalap  should  be  given,  or  the  compound 
colocynth  pill,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  and  one 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  resin  of  podophyllin.  When  the 
bowels  have  been  freely  moveH,  quinine  should  be  given  in  full 
and  oft-repeated  doses  from  five  to  twenty  grains  every  three 
hours  during  the  remissions.  The  quinine  may  be  continued  so 
long  as  the  bowels  remain  fretf^  and  entire  chinchonism  is  pro- 
duced. Sponging  the  body  with  cold  water,  or  wiih  vinegar 
and  water,  often  affords  great  relief,  and  accelerates  the  sweat- 
ing stage.  No  relief  is  experienced  until  the  patient  breaks  out 
in  a  copious  perspiration,  and  this  invariably  affords  relief.  A 
severe  attack  of  R.  F.  is  very  dangerous  as  regards  life,  and  it 
i*  frequently  necessary  for  Europeans  to  seek  a  change  of  climate 
before  recovery  takes  place,  and  if  this  be  not  done  there  is 
\isually  a  lengthened  period  of  convalescence.  In  tropical, 
malarious  districts  the  natives  suffer  almost  as  severely  from  R.  F. 
as  Europeans  do.  The  only  known  specific  in  R.  F.  is  quinine, 
following  the  exhibition  of  active  cathartics. 

Bemon'strants.     See  Arminius. 

Be'mora,  or  Suck'ing  Fish  {Echeneis  Remora),  a  TeUostean 
fish,  reaching  a  lenL,'ih  of  from  8  to  12  inches,  and  having  on  the 
lop  of  its  head  a  curious  sucker,  by  means  of  which  it  can  attach 
itself  firmly  to  any  object.  It  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  also  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  has  been  occasionally  found 
on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  The  colour  is  a  dark  brown,  the  hue 
of  the  back  being  darker  than  that  of  the  under  parts.  The  R. 
ia  emj^loyed  by  the  Chinese  and  by  other  nations  in  the  capture 
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of  turtles.  The  fish,  secured  by  a  ring — passed  through  the  tail- 
iin — and  line,  is  allowed  to  swim  in  search  of  turtles,  which  are 
met  with  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  R.  attaches 
itself  by  means  of  its  sucker  to  the  turtle,  and  is  then  drawn  in 
by  the  line  along  with  its  prey.  An  allied  species  is  the  E.  scutafa, 
in  which  the  sucker  is  very  large.  There  is  a  single  dorsal  fin, 
and  the  ventrals  are  placed  on  the  throat  below  the  pectoral  fins. 

Bemo'val  of  Goods  by  the  tenant  of  a  house  is  a  violation 
of  the  landlord's  right  of  Lt^n  (q.  v. ),  in  Scotch  law,  Hypothec 
(q.  v.).  If  rent  be  due  at  the  date  of  removal,  the  landlord  may 
follow  the  goods  and  seize  them  in  payment  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  removal.  But  if  the  rent  be  not  due  when  the 
goods  are  taken  away,  the  landlord  cannot  do  this. 

Bemo'val  of  the  Poor.  No  pauper  can  be  legally  removed 
from  any  parish  or  workhouse  till  twenty-one  days  after  notice  of 
his  being  chargeable  has  been  sent  to  the  parish  to  which  the  order 
of  removal  is  directed,  with  a  copy  of  the  examination  and  order, 
unless  the  order  be  submitted  to,  when  the  pauper  may  be  moved 
directly.  No  removal  can  be  made  pending  an  appeal.  Notice 
of  appeal  must  be  given  fourteen  days  before  first  day  of  Sessions. 
The  parish  losing  ihe  appeal  pays  costs.  Under  28  and  29  Vict- 
c.  79  no  pauper  can  be  removed  from  a  parish  after  he  has  re- 
sided in  it  for  one  year,  and  residence  in  any  part  of  a  union  has 
the  same  effect  as  residence  in  a  parish. 

BemoVing  of  Ten'antB  is  a  term  of  Scotch  law,  denoting 
the  giving  up  possession  of  a  subject  by  a  tenant  on  cxpir>'  of 
his  lease.  Notwithstanding  expiry,  the  tenant  may  continue  in 
possession,  on  a  tacit  understanding,  from  year  to  year.  To 
authorise  judicial  removing,  the  tenant,  when  the  lease  does  not 
provide  otherwise,  must  be  warned  by  the  landlord  to  remove. 
The  notice  must  be  given  forty  days  before  the  term  of  Whit- 
sunday (15th  May),  on  which  the  removal  is  to  take  place.  In 
English  law,  see  Notice  to  Quit, 

Bem'scheid,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  fine  >'alley 
of  the  Lennep,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Diisseldorf  by  rail.  It  has 
important  manufactures  of  excellent  woollen  cloths,  cutlery,  iron 
wares,  &c.  As  early  as  1580  it  had  iron-foundries,  producing 
hand-wrought  bars.     Pop.  (1875)  26,120. 

B^musat,  Charles  Franpois  Marie,  Comte  de,  horn 

at  Paris,  March  14,  1 797,  after  studying  at  the  Lycee  Napoleon, 
was  admitted  advocate,  and  in  1820  published  a  brochure,  Z)^/j 
Procedure  par  JurSs  en  Afatiire  CriminelU,  which  achieved  a 
marked  success.     Turning  from  legal  studies,  he  attached  him- 
self for  ten  years  to  the  press,  writing  for  the  TabUtUs  I'm- 
verselUs,   Globe^  and  Courrier  Franfais,  and  signing  with  his 
brother  journalists  the  protest  against  the   'July  Ordinances' 
(1830).     Under  the  Citizen  King's  regime  R.  sat  in  the  French 
Chamber  as  Doctrinaire  member  for  Toulouse,  served  as  under- 
secretary of  state  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (1836),  and  him- 
self held  the  portfolio  of  that  department  from  March  to  October 
1840.     The  fall  of  Thiers  brought  him  over  to  the  Opposition, 
but  for  the  next  seven   years  he  chiefly  occupied  himselt  in 
writing  the  brilliant  philosophical  treatises,  Essais  de  Phi- 0:0th' ( 
(2  vols.    1842),  Abilard  (2  vols.  1845),  and  De  la  Philotophie 
AUemande  (1845),   works  which   procured  his  election  to  tie 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  and  the  Academic 
Fran9aise   (1846).      After  the    *  February   Revolution*  (1S4S} 
politics  again  engrossed  him  ;  the  department  of  Haute-Garonnc 
elected  him  to  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies  ;  and 
it  was  only  after  the  coup-d'itat  and  a  seven  months*  banishment 
from  France  that  he  returned  to  private  life  and  to  his  bocks 
(1852).     England  engrossed  R.'s  interest  about  this  lime,  and 
his  St.  Ansehne  de  Cantorbhy  {1854)  was  followed  by  An^Utcrre 
au  XVIIIe.  Slide  (1856;    2d  ed.   1865),  Bacon^  sa   Vif,  s.vt 
Temps,  sa  Philosophie  (1858),  Ckanning,  sa  Vit  et  ses  (Eni-^s 
(1861),  Philosophie  Religieuse,  ou  De  la  Thhlogie  NatunlU  tn 
Prance  et  eft  Anqleferre  au  XVIIIe,  Sikle  (2  vols.  1865).  an! 
Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  AngUterre  depuis  Bacon  juicu  i 
Locke  {\%T^.     The  events  of  1870-71  caused  him  at  length  to 
resume  the  career  of  politics,  and  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affn  rs 
he  stood  by  Thiers  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Conservative  RepuMic 
in  1873.    He  died  at  Paris  6lh  June  1875.    From  Royer-Colard 
R.  received  the  title  *  Prince  of  Amateurs,*  a  mot  whose  seem- 
ing praise  conceals  a  sting.     Indeed,  as  politician,  historian,  and 
philosopher  he  enjoyed   a  reputation  in   his   day  which  nme 
will  hardly  justify  ;  his  writings,  if  we  except  perhaps  the  Bacon 
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and  Ckanmng^  being  rather  remarkable  for  keenneu  and  yivacity 
than  depth  or  originality  of  thought.  An  additional  instance  of 
his  esprit  umversittnrt  is  furnished  by  AhHard^  Drame  Philo' 
iophicme  (1877)  and  La  Saint  BarthHemy^  Dranu  Hiitorique 
(1S75),  composed  by  R.  during  the  years  1836-38,  and  now 
given  to  the  world  by  his  son,  M.  Paul  de  R.  OTerburdened 
with  erudition,  and  utterly  unsuited  for  the  stage,  these  plays 
have  yet  an  interest  of  their  own  as  subtle  psychological  analyses 
and  vivid  delineations  of  two  eventful  epocns.  See  an  article  by 
P.  Davergier  de  Hauranne  in  the  Rome  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
November  1875. 

B^mtisat,  Jeaa-Piexre-Abel,  bom  at  Paris,  September  5, 
1788,  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  was  himself  destined  for  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  but  under  De  Sacy*s  influence  conceived  the 
noiion  of  devoting  all  his  energies  to  a  study  of  Chinese.  With- 
out a  dictionary,  he  compiled  one  for  himself,  and  by  1 81 1  pro- 
duced an  Essai  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Littirature  Chinotses ; 
whiUt  his  natural  bent  asserted  itself  even  in  his  M.D.  thesis, 
De  Signis  Morborum  qua  e  lingua  sumuntur,  praiertim  apud 
Sinenses  (1813).  In  1814  a  Chinese  professorship  was  specially 
created  for  R.  in  the  College  de  France ;  he  b»:ame  editor  of 
the  Journal  des  Savants  (1818),  keeper  of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Bibliothcque  Royale  (1824),  and  President  of  the  Societe 
Asiatiaue  (1829),  which  be  had  helped  to  found  in  1822.  He 
died  ot  cholera  at  Paris,  June  4,  1832.  Amongst  his  numerous 
writings,  where  we  discern  no  mere  ingenious  word-hunter,  but 
one  who  sought  to  discover  in  speech  the  thoughts,  manners, 
ani  history  of  the  speaker,  the  principal  are  Recherches  sur  let 
Langues  Tartares  (1820),  Aliments  de  la  Grammaire  Chinoise 
{ 1 822),  Obstrvattcns  sur  PHistoire  des  Mongols  Orientaux  (1832), 
and  Histoire  du  Bouddhisme  (1836).  See  Silvestre  de  Sacy's 
£:oge  d^Abel  R, 

.     See  Remigius. 


I'ance  (Fr.  from  Lat.  renascor,  *  to  be  reborn ')  is 
a  term  used  to  denote  that  glorious  epoch  of  Italian  history 
immediately  succeeding  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  commonly 
made  to  include  entirely  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  ;  but 
vrithin  exacter  limits  it  may  be  said  to  have  begim  with 
Petrarch,  and  ended  with  Leo  X.  The  existence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state  had  made  national  unity  in  Italy  an  impossi- 
bility. Patriotism,  and  even  the  narrower  jeadousy  of  city 
towards  city,  had  grown  weary  of  the  never-ended  struggle 
for  emancipation ;  the  freedom  now  to  be  aimed  at,  it  was 
felt,  was  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  During  the  Middle 
A^es  the  glamour  of  early  Christianity  had  become  a  mist, 
til  rough  which  great  men  could  not  distinguish  each  otheri.and 
amid  which  the  only  voice  distinctly  heard  was  that  of  Papal 
authority,  lliere  was  something  noble  in  the  faith  which  thus 
bound  society  together;  but  the  childlike  faith  became  more  and 
more  childbh,  and  at  length  was  seen  to  be  simply  illusion. 
The  emaciated  Christ,  the  sorrowful  Virgin,  and  the  entranced 
saints  of  the  Middle  Ages  contrasted  too  forcibly  with  the  popes 
and  nuns  and  priests  of  the  republican  times.  The  Church  set 
the  example  of  worldliness.  lu  servants  were  the  first  to  revile 
and  wag  the  head  under  the  cross.  Religion  was  dead  :  a  new 
influence  was  to  ^ve  second  birth  to  the  spirit  of  man.  This 
R.  had  two  distinct  causes.  There  was  the  perception 
of  the  incompleteness  of  the  Church's  scheme  of  human  life, 
with  a  consequent  indiflierence  to  its  authority.  This  contributed 
the  element  of  freedom  and  individualism.  But  while  this 
spintual  revolution  was  going  on,  the  wind  wafted  precious 
f  rag:ments  of  classical  literature  to  Italian  shores  from  tne  con- 
flagration of  the  Eastern  Empire.  To  this  literature  the  popular 
enerigies  were  directed.  Had  it  been  absent,  the  R.  might  have 
l>een  a  Reformation;  but  Calvary  was  deserted  for  Olympus, 
Galilee  for  Corinth. 

Petrarch  in  his  study,  poring  over  almost  nndecipherable 
Oreck  manuscripts,  like  one  striving  to  recall  a  dream,  typifies 
the  new-born  Italy.  In  the  article  Petrarch  we  have  shown 
what  the  father  of  modem  learning  did  for  his  age  and  all  ages. 
Innumerable  men  of  distinction  K)llowed  his  example.  Pope 
Xicbolas  V.,  when  a  simple  monk,  crippled  himself  with  debts 
incurred  in  the  buying  and  copying  o!  classical  MSS.  At  his 
c>atb  he  left  a  collection  of  5000  volumes.  Niccol6  Niccoli,  the 
Florentine,  spent  his  entire  fortune  on  books,  and  when  he  was 
liimself  bwiknipt  still  continued  to  buy  with  gold  provided  by 


Medicean  munificence.  Guarino  and  ^omo  may  be  picked  out 
from  book-hunters  for  special  mention,  xhe  latter  in  Southern 
Germany  discovered  six  orations  of  Cicero,  the  first  complete 
Quintilian,  and  made  important  additions  to  Silvius  Italicus, 
Manilius,  Lucretius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Asconius  Pedianus,  Colu- 
mella, Celsus,  Statins,  and  Aulus  Gellius.  Along  with  Uonardo 
Aretino  he  also  unearthed  the  last  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus, 
and  Cicero's  De  Oratore,  Verrine  Orations,  and  Brutus.  Such 
was  the  work  of  salvage  done  by  hundreds  of  rich  and  enthu- 
siastic men  at  a  time  when  to  have  neglected  these  liieranr 
treasures  would  have  been  to  iQse  them  for  ever.  The  Greek 
scholarship  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio^  meagre  though  it  was, 
produced  the  richest  fruits.  Schools  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy — Plato's  especially — sprang  up  everywhere.  Florence, 
Rome,  radua,  Verona,  Ferrara,  Venice,  Perugia,  Pavia,  had  all 
professors'of  Greek.  Aldo  Manucius  of  Venice,  the  great  printer 
and  editor,  ventured  his  whole  fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 
And  so  successful  was  this  movement,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  c  large  numbers  of  Italian  youths  were  accustomed  to 
speak  Greek  fluently.  The  effect  of  this  classical  mania  was  not 
entirely  good.  For  200  years  the  highest  aim  of  the  best  men 
was  a  pure  Latin  style ;  literature  became  the  art  of  quotation. 
Petrarch  had  placed  his  hopes  of  fame  on  his  Latin  poems, 
which  are  universally  neglected  for  his  Italian  ;  Poggio  bewailed 
Dante's  choice  of  the  vernacular  for  his  Divine  Comedy.  Yet 
we  have  to  thank  generations  of  men,  content  to  be  editors  when 
they  might  have  been  authors,  for  the  preservation  of  the  old 
world.  Their  labours  hindered  but  did  not  impair  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Italian  language ;  they  realised  the  dream  of  Dante, 
and  gave  him  Virgil  for  a  companion  on  the  road  to  fame. 
These  humanists,  however,  in  one  respect,  left  Italy  even  worse 
than  they  found  it,  for  thev  abolished  morals.  Their  Paganism 
was  complete.  Intoxicated  with  the  sense  of  power,  mental  and 
physical,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  each  pass- 
ing moment  as  an  end  in  itself.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  sang,  '  You 
follow  infinite  objects;  I  follow  finite.'  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
wrote,  '  We  must  enjoy :  there  is  no  certainty  of  to-morrow.' 
Leo  X.  summed  up  his  theology  by  crying,  '  Let  us  enjoy  the 
Papacy,  now  that  God  has  given  it  us.'  Humanistic  morals  at 
their  best  might  be  exhibited  in  the  words  of  Pope  Julian  II. — 
'If  we  are  not  ourselves  pious,  why  should  we  prevent  other 
people  from  becoming  so  ?^  It  was  this  want  of  principle  that 
ultimately  extinguish^  the  humanists  as  a  class.  They  laboured 
unweariedly  in  the  cause  of  antiquity,  but  quarrelled  among 
themselves ;  and  when  they  had  delivered  up  their  honey,  they 
stung  each  other  to  death. 

Amid  this  carnival  riot  of  the  reason  and  the  senses,  a  few 
stand  almost  immaculate.  Such  are  the  universal  geniuses — 
Michael  Angelo,  the  half-divine  Hercules  of  art ;  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  exquisite  dreamer ;  Alberti— athlete,  lawyer,  scholar, 
painter,  sculptor,  poet— «  ^eat-hearted,  devout  Christian. 
These  in  their  wonderful  lives  justified  the  spirit  of  the  K. ;  they 
stand  like  statues  on  its  pinnacles. 

In  Architecture^  the  term  R.  is  used  to  denote  a  style  that 
originated  in  Italy  in  the  15th  c.  and  spread  over  Europe 
in  various  forms.  Its  development  in  Italy  is  traced  under 
Italian  Architxcturx  (q.  v.).  It  was  introduced  into 
France  by  the  Italian  Rrchitect  Fra  Giocondo  under  Louis 
XII.  (1461-83),  whose  Italian  campaigns  had  fiimiliarised 
Frenchmen  with  the  style.  From  his  reign  and  that  of 
Fran9ois  I.  date  many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  R. 
style,  such  as  the  Chateaux  of  Chambora  and  Chenonceau  on 
the  Loire,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache  in  Paris  (1532).  While 
the  Italian  architects  returned  more  or  less  completely  to  the 
Roman  forms,  the  French  clung  at  first  to  Gothic  forms,  and 
merely  introduced  classical  details  of  ornamentation — ^pilasters, 
capitals,  mouldings,  cornices,  &c.  The  style  reached  its  per- 
fection in  France  under  Henri  II.  in  the  S.W.  facade  of  the 
Louvre,  parts  of  the  Chateau  of  Fontainebleau,  and  other 
buildings.  From  the  time  of  Henri  IV.  to  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  it  became  degraded,  its  form  being  nondescript,  neither 
Gothic  nor  Classic,  and  its  ornamentation  both  excessive  and 
meaningless.  Under  Louis  XIV.,  again,  it  somewhat  revived, 
the  Gothic  form  being  entirely  abandoned,  and  a  more  consistent, 
if  often  heavy  and  unimpressive  stvle,  being  introduced.  The 
great  palace  of  Versailles,  built  by  Hardouin  Mansard,  and 
the  E.  front  of  the  Louvre,  design^  by  Perrault,  are  the  most 
notable  buildings  of  this  period.     The  R.  style  did  not  penetrate 
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into  Germany  until  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  its  early  examples  are  the  Belvedere  in  the  Hradschin 
of  Praj^,  the  Palace  of  Heidelberg  (1556),  and  the  Raihhaus  of 
Niirnberg  (1616).  In  Spain  it  was  early  adopted,  and  the  lown- 
halls  of  Saragossa  and  Seville,  with  many  other  building?;,  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  style,  which  was  afterwards  considerably  affected 
by  Moorish  influences.  The  earliest  instances  of  R.  architecture 
in  England  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  i6ih  c.  By  the 
engrafting  of  the  Continental  R.  upon  the  Tudor  and  Old  English 
styles,  the  Elizabethan  Architecture  (q.  v.)  was  pro- 
duced, and  this  was  followed  by  the  Jacobean,  of  which  the 
principal  master  was  Inigo  Jones,  the  arcliitect  of  the  banqueiing- 
house  of  Whitehall,  London,  and  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 
The  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666  made  room  for  a  great  number 
of  buildings  in  the  purer  R.  style,  most  of  which  were  erected 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  tlie  chief  being  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Classicism  predominated  throughout  the  i8th  c,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  which  English  architecture  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
ponderous  style  of  Louis  XIV.  To  this  period  belong  such 
buildings  as  Blenheim  House  and  Casile  Howard,  erected  by 
Vanbrugh. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  c.  was  marked  by  a  revival  of 
the  purely  classical  style.  The  R.  architects  had  as  far  as  pos- 
sible adapted  classical  methods  and  details  to  modern  require- 
ments. Modern  requirements  were  now  made  to  adapt 
themselves  as  best  they  could  to  pure  classical  forms.  Of 
this  movement  the  Madeleine  in  Paris  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  result.  Other  examples  are  St.  Pancras 
Church,  London,  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  the  Mu>eum,  Beriin,  the  Glyptothek, 
Munich,  and  the  Walhalla  near  Donaustauf  on  the  Danube.  This 
movement  soon  gave  way  to  a  revival  of  the  earlier  R.  style,  and 
even  of  the  Gothic,  in  such  remarkable  examples  as  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  London,  and  the  Votive  Church,  Vienna. 

The  other  fine  arts  of  the  R.  have  already  been  described  in  the 
articles  Painting  and  Italy.  The  roots  of  modern  art  strike 
deeper  into  the  Middle  Ages  than  do  those  of  modern  learning. 
The  Church  furnished  the  painters  with  subjects  of  which  ima- 
gination was  long  in  growing  weary ;  when  classical  art  was 
revealed,  it  did  not  conquer  the  ecclesiastical,  but  only  blended 
with  it.  Thus  the  painter  who  depicted  Mary  fainting  on  Cal- 
vary turned  to  wed  Ariadne  to  Bacchus  with  his  brush.  The 
quickening  sense  of  bodily  perfection  led  artists  to  the  intensest 
study  of  anatomy.  Here,  indeed,  they  found  the  Greeks  had 
been  before  them,  but  they  laid  hold  of  the  beautiful  everywhere. 
On  their  canvas  the  lean  saints  grow  lusty  and  strong,  the  Virgin 
rivals  Venus,  and  Christ,  as  Pulci  observed,  becomes  *  a  cruci- 
fied Jupiter.' 

See  Tiraboschi's  Stofia  della  Litteraiura  Italiafia  (13  vols. 
1772-83),  Roscoe's  books  on  the  Medici,  Reumont's  Lonnzo  de 
Mfdici  (1874;  Eng.  trans.  1877),  Pater's  Studies  in  the  K, 
(1873),  Symonds*  A*.  (3  vo]s.  1877),  Burckhardl's  Cultur  der  K, 
(1869);  Eng.  trans.  1878),  .-ind  Paul  Lacroix's  Science  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  Middle  A^es  and  at  the  Period  of  the  R,  (Lond.  1S7S). 
Consult  also  article  Medici. 

BrOnaix,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  E.  Flanders  22 
miles  S.S.  W.  of  Ghent  by  rail.  It  has  important  cotton  and  linen 
manufactures,  besides  brewinir,  distilling,  tanning,  bleaching, 
salt  and  dye  works.     Pop.  (1874)  13,643. 

Renan,  Joseph  Ernest,  an  illustrious  critic,  theologian,  and 
philologist,  was  born  27th  February  1S23,  at  Treguier  (C6tes-du- 
Kord).  Destined  by  his  parents  for  the  Church,  he  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  a  seminary  at  Paris  directed  by  the  Abbe 
Dupanloup.  After  three  years  there  he  was  placed  under  the 
Sulpicians,  first  at  Issy  for  philosophy,  then  at  St.  Sulpice. 
He  had  now  attained  rare  distinction  in  all  subjects  tauglit 
at  the  seminaries,  especially  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  but 
his  attitude  towards  Christianity  had  shifted  so  much  that 
in  1845  he  left  St.  Sulpice.  For  a  while  he  was  r^pkiteur 
in  a  school,  preparing  himself  for  a  university  chair,  but  his 
independent  spirit  soon  led  him  to  prefer  a  less  fettered  position. 
His  memoir  Sur  les  Langues  Scinitiques^  which  obtained  the 
Volney  prize  in  1847,  and  that  Stir  fAtude  du  Grec  dans 
^Occident  an  Moyen  Age^  crowned  in  the  following  year,  show 
the  variety  and  exactness  of  his  knowledge  even  then.  He 
studied  deeply  theology,  philosophy,  philology,  and  history, 
out  all  with  a  view  to  explam  the  origin  of  Christianity  from  a 
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thoroughly  naturalistic  standpoint.    In  1848  he  published  various 
essays,  inspired  by  the  boldest  German  philosophy,  very  agres. 
sive  in  tone,   and   showing  a  much  less  just  appreciation  of 
Christianity  than   he   afterwards  attained.     Among  the  more 
miscellaneous  articles,  that  on  the  origin  of  language  is  specially 
noticeable.     His  Histoire  Ginerale  des  Langues  Semitiquei,  ex- 
panded from  the  memoir  mentioned  above,  appeared  in  1854-56. 
The  work,  while  deeply  indebted  to  preceding  inquiries,  abounds 
in  exact  information  and  original  views,  and  shows  how  lucid 
and  elegant  a  hand  at  once  firm  and  delicate  can  make  the 
most  erudite  disquisitions.     During  this  same  period  he  con- 
tributed in  185 1  and  1852  to  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  Kaw 
des  Deux  Alondes  articles  in  which  subtlety  and  originality  of 
ideas,  deep  and  extensive    learning,  and  beauty  of  style  are 
equally  striking.     These  essays  he  collected  and  published  in 
two  volumes  with  the  titles  Etudes  d'* Histoire  Religiexise  [y%'-^^) 
and  Essais  de  Morale  etde  Critique  (1859).    On  his  return  from  a 
scientific  journey  in  Italy  in  1850,  in  which  he  gathered  materials 
for  an  essay  upon  Averroes  et  la  Ltalie  Averrbism  (1852),  he  had 
become  employe  in  the  MS.  department  of  the  Imperial  Liuraiy 
at  Paris.      In  1856  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of   Inscriptions,   and   soon  after  of   the  Commission  of  the 
Literary    History    of    France.       In     1857     his    treatise  on 
the  origin  of  language  was  republished,  and  in  1859  appeared 
his    translation    of  Job,   with  an  introduction  upon  the  age 
and    character    of   the    poem.       The    translation    is   perfect, 
combining  throughout  the  severest  faithfulness  to  the  original 
with  naturalness,  fluency,  and  purity  of  form.    The  introduction, 
marked   by  clearness  of  thought,  charm  of  exposition,  and  solid- 
ity of  learning,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  we  have  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  book.    In  the  next  year  a  similar  work  upon  the 
Canticles  followed,  and  R.  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  Phoenicia 
and  Syria  on  a  tour  of  investigation,  the  results  of  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  hiswork  iheAfission  dePhMin'e{i%A-6'j). 
On  his  return  he  was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  College 
de  France,  but  fanaticism,  irritated  by  the  free  tone  of  his  open- 
ing lecture  in  1862,  finally  secured  his  removal  from  his  cliair. 
In    the    controversy  R.  wrote  a  clever  brochure,  the  Leftre  i 
fues  Coll^gueSt  in  which  he  maintained  his  right,  as  Hebrew 
professor,  to  handle  freely  any  theological  questions.     In  1S63 
appeared  Part  I.  of  his  purposed  great  work  on  the  Origines  i^u 
Christianisme,  the  famous  Fie  de  Jesus,   a  work  of  strani;e  and 
various  power,  but  rather  an  idyll  than  a  history,  the  biography 
of  an  emotional  visionary  such  as  Shelley,  rather  than  of  the 
founder  of  anything  great  and  permanent.    He  judges,  as  Schercr 
has  said,  a  moral  work  in  the  spirit  of  a  mere  artist,  and  virtually 
denies  Christ's  integrity  and  purity.     His  portrait  of  Christ  is 
'unintelligible,  inconsistent,  and  inadequate,*  and  though  it  may 
be  admitted  that  in  this  work  he  sets  forth  the  great  problem  oi 
the  origin  of  Christianity  in  a  singularly  'direct,  perspicuous, 
and  intelligible  form,*  none  the  less  is  it  plain  that  his  own 
Christ  and  early  Christians  are  psychological  impossibilities. 
The  vigour,  lucidity,  chasteness,  and  picturesqueness  of  his  dic- 
tion,  *a  blending  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamennais,*  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised.     In  1 866  followed  the  Histoire  des  Ap^ires, 
equal  to  the  Vie  de  Jesus  in  pathos,  in  sweetness,  and  siren:::th 
of  diction,  in  consummate  skill  of  grouping  and  painting,  and  la 
its  fervour  'strong  and  strange,*  'an  ardent  adoration  of  some- 
thing indefinite,  dreamy,  and  ideal,*  but  with  less  verve,  less 
thoroughly  radical,  *  conciliatory  and  even  exquisitely  councoos 
towards  orthodoxy,*  and  deeply  ofTending  Liberal  France  by  its 
admiration    of   Cxsaristic    centralisation.       In    1869   apf>t-^^-^ 
Part  HI.,  Vie  du  St,  Paul,  and  in  1873  Part  IV.,  L'Aniichfisi. 
In  the  Franco- Prussian  War  R.  came  forward  as  a  political 
writer  against  Prussian  'arrogance  and  ingratitude,*  in  an  e^s^iy »" 
the  Revue  des  Deux  AlondeSy  and  a  correspondence  with  St  ran  f. 
In  1876  appeared  \\it  Dialogues  et  Fragmettts  PhiIosophiques^^\^\<^'^ 
sketch  a  whole  philosophy  or  rather  theology,  and  snow  in  un- 
abated vigour  his  three  distingubhing  qualities,  '  exquisite  charm 
of  treatment,  the  most  aristocratic  scepticism  as  to  tndirtonil 
beliefs,  and  a  constant  effort  to  respond  to  theclaimsof  therehp'^'^' 
mind  without  contradicting  science.*   In  1878  was  published  Fart 
VI.  of  the  Origines  du  Christianisme,    The  5th  vol.,  entitled  U 
Seconde  Ghihation  Chritienne^  I^s  Evangiles^ys  perhaps  the  ablest 
of  the  set,  *  painting  in  marvellous  colours  the  two  centres  in  wbch 
the  Gospels  originated,  showing  consammate  art  in  discriminating 
the  characters  of  the  four,  and  discussing  with  extreme  drlicacj 
the  arranging  and  combinations  which  they  underwent'    lu  187S 
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appeared  his  MHanges  tTHistoire  ei  Vtyaga,  an  interesting  col- 
lection  of  articles  published  in  reviews  between  1847-75,  and 
also  his  political  satire  Caliban^  a  continuation  of  the  Tenipesty  in 
which  Caliban  triumphs,  Prospero  becomes  his  minister,  and  Ariel 
iu  despair  dissolves  into  the  elements.  In  June  1878  R.  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Other  works  of  R. 
are  hi-i  Hittoire  Uttiraire  de  la  France  au  XIV*  Sikle^  in  con- 
junction with  Victor  Leclerc,  Questions  Contemporaines^  La  Part 
tU  la  Famille  et  de  VEtat  dans  l*£ducation^  La  Monarchie  Con- 
stituHonelle  en  France, 

Bazid8l)urg  (in  the  12th  c.  J^anoldesburg)^  a  fortified  town 
of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Sclileswig-Holstein,  on  the  Eider 
and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Canal,  67)  miles  N.N.W.  of  Altona 
(Hamburg)  by  rail  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  Altstadt^ 
Krtmwerk^  and  Newwerk;  has  two  churches,  an  arsenal,  and  a 
'  Realgymnasium,'  and  manufactures  brandy  and  tobacco.  Pop. 
(1875)  11,406. 

He'ii6,  or  Bena'tuB  T,  of  Anion,  Comte  de  Provence  and 
Guise,  Due  de  Bar,  titular  Due  de  Lorraine,  and  titular  King 
of  Naples,  was  bom  at  Angers,  1 6th  January  1409.  He 
was  a  great-grandson  of  King  Jean  the  Good  of  France  and 
a  grandson  of  Louis  I.  of  Anjou,  who,  being  the  heir  of 
Queen  Joanna,  had  been  crowned  King  of  Naples  by  Pope 
Clement  VII.  (1384);  but  was  supplanted  by  Charles  of  Hun- 
gary and  Mai^aret  his  consort  Married  at  thirteen  to  Isa- 
bel le  of  Lorraine,  he  seized  that  duchy  on  the  death  of  Charles, 
bts  father-in-law  (143Z),  yet  was  overpowered  and  made  prisoner 
by  a  nephew  of  the  latter,  Antoine  of  Vaudemont.  Called  to  the 
throne  of  Naples  by  the  testament  of  Queen  Joanna  II.,  he  at 
first  sent  his  wife  thither  to  lead  the  straggle  against  Alfonso  of 
Aragon.  In  1437  R.  was  freed  from  imprisonment  through 
pawning  the  duchy  of  Bar  to  Philip  of  Burgundy.  The  year 
following  he  appeared  in  Naples,  where  he  maintained  himself 
till  1442.  By  the  marriage  (1444)  of  his  daughter  lolanthe  with 
FiMeric,  the  son  of  Antoine  of  Vaudemont,  Lorraine  became  a 
possession  of  Frederic  in  1444,  and  in  1470  of  his  son  R.  II. 
K.  I.y  after  having  repelled  the  attacks  of  Charles  the  Bold  on 
Lorraine  and  Provence,  bequeathed  the  latter,  on  the  death  (1470) 
of  his  only  son  Jean,  to  King  Louis  XI.,  and  died  at  Aix  in 
Provence,  lOth  July  1480.  R.  was  a  lover  of  pastoral  poetry, 
I  and  himself  a  poet.  His  (Eievres  Competes  were  published  by 
Qtiatrebarbes  (4  vols.  Par.  1845-46).  His  daughter  is  the 
subject  of  a  drama  by  the  Danish  poet  Hertz,  translated  into 
English  by  Theodore  Martin.  See  La  Salle,  Vie  de  R,  I,  (Aix, 
1820},  Villeneuve  de  Bargemont,  Histoirede  R,  d^ Anjou  (3  vols. 
Par.  1825),  and  A.  L.  de  la  Marche,  Le  Roi  R,  (Par.  1875). 


r,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde,  6  miles  W.N.W.  of  Glasgow,  and  3  miles  N.E.  of 
Paisley  by  rail.  The  burgh  was  first  chartered  by  Robert  III. 
in  1396,  and  the  R.  Grammar  School  was  founded  by  a  charter 
of  James  VI.  in  1614.  The  office  of  High  Steward  of  Scotland 
was  conferred  by  David  I.  on  Walter,  Laird  of  R.,  from  whom 
the  Stuart  family  is  descended.  A  newtownhall,  opened  in  1873 
at  a  cost  of  ;C^i 2,000,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  6th  March  1878.  The 
chief  industries  of  R.  are  shipbuilding,  engineering,  and  iron- 
founding.  In  conjunction  with  Kilmarnock,  Dumbarton,  Port 
Gbsgow,  and  Rutherglen,  it  returns  a  member  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  (1871)  5004.  Sec  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Burgh  of  R, 
(Pauley,  1872). 

Sen'frewahire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
Ayrshire,  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  Lanarkshire,  on  the  N.  by  the 
liver  Clyde,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Pop.  (1871) 
216,947.  Its  greatest  length  is  31  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth 
13  miles,the  total  area  being  254sq.miles  or  162,428  acres;  of  which 
in  1876, 18, 187  acres  were  under  com  crops,  736ounder  green  crops, 
l8,55iS  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  and  48,582  in 
permanent  pasture,  the  preponderance  of  the  last  being  due  to 
the  amount  of  dairy-farmmg  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  the  great 
towns  of  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Paisley.  In  1876  there  were 
in  R.  3128  horses,  25,000  cattle,  32,009  sheep,  and  1917  pigs. 
The  valued  rental  for  1877-78  was  £609,755  exclusive  of  rail- 
ways and  pablic  works,  valued  at  £79,252.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde  and  for  some  way  inland  R.  is  low-lying,  undulat- 
uig,  and  fertile,  but  further  inland  its  surface  is  broken  and 
uoeqoa),  though  it  does  not  rise  more  than  1240  feet  above  the 
ea  imL    Iu  only  notable  riven  are  the  Black  Cart,  the  White 


Cart,  and  the  GryfTe,  from  which  it  took  its  ancient  name  of 
Strathgryffe,  Coal,  ironstone,  shale,  limestone,  and  sandstone 
are  extensively  worked,  the  chief  coal  mines  being  at  Quarrleton 
near  Johnstone,  at  Hurlet  and  Hoiisehill  near  Paisley,  and 
at  Renfrew,  Pollockshaws,  &c.  R.  stands  next  to  Lanark 
among  the  Scotch  counties  in  the  extent  and  importance  of  its 
manufactures,  principally  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  woollens, 
shawls,  muslins,  &c.  Paisley  (q.  v.)  is  the  centre  of  the  manu« 
facturing  industries,  but  weaving  is  carried  on  in  almost  every 
village.  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  are  large  and  flourishing 
seaports,  the  other  ports  on  the  coast  being  Renfrew,  Erskine, 
Gourock,  Innerkip,  and  Wemyss  Bay.  R.  is  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Wards,  each  of  which  has  a  sheriff-substitute, 
stationed  at  Paisley  and  Greenock  respectively.  In  1404  the 
barony  of  R.  was  conferred  by  Robert  HI.,  the  second  of  the 
Stuarts,  on  his  son  and  heir  James,  and  since  then  the  eldest  son 
of  the  reigning  monarch  has  always  borne  the  title  of  Baron  of  R. 
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James,  F.K.S.,  an  English  geographer,  was  bom  at 
Chudleigh,  Devonshire,  3d  November  1742.  He  entered  the  navy 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  after  nine  years  of  seafaring  passed  as  an 
officer  of  engineers  into  the  service  of  the  K  India  Company.  For 
his  conduct  in  Clive's  campaign  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  during  this  period  he  prepared  his  first  publication, 
A  Chart  of  the  Bank  and  Current  of  Cape  AguUlas^  a  work 
which  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of'^men  of  science,  and 
secured  him  the  congenial  appointment  of  surveyor-geuend  of 
BengaL  On  his  return  to  England  he  received  a  pension  of 
;^6oo,  and  was  elected  a  F.R.S.  He  aided  Mungo  Park  in 
preparing  for  his  first  great  African  expedition,  and  from  this 
time  maintained  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  Europe.  Tne  best  known  of  his  many  works 
are  Elucidations  of  African  Geography  {\^^)Y^%\  The  Geographi- 
cal System  of  Herodotus  Examined  and  Explained  {iSoo^  Obser- 
vations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  (18x4^  and  the 
posthumous  Investi^ion  of  the  Atlantic  Currents  (1832).  He 
died  in  London,  29th  March  1830^  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Highly  gifted  with  shrewdness  and  perseverance,  R. 
pushed  his  way  to  fame  in  spite  of  a  defective  education  and 
without  the  aid  of  friends  or  fortune. 

Kennes',  a  river-port  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
lUe-et-Vilaine,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vilaine  and  Ille, 
and  on  the  Ille-et- Ranee  Canal,  155  miles  W.  of  Brest  by  rail. 
It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  the  former  dating  from 
the  fire  of  1720,  which  destroyed  3284  houses.  Among  the  chief 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  of*^  St.  Peter,  the  churches  of  St.  Ger- 
main and  Ndtre  Dame,  the  Palais  de  Justice  (1618),  with  paint- 
ings by  Juvenct  and  Coypel,  the  Lyc^,  or  Palais  de  TUniversit^, 
with  picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  the  theatre,  and  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  containing  a  public  library  of  45,000  vols.  The  banks  of 
the  Vilaine  are  lined  with  quays,  and  there  is  a  fine  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  besides  the  splendid  promenades  of  Mont  Thabor  with 
a  statue  of  Duguesdm,  Le  Mail,  &c.  R.  is  tlie  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  possesses  an  arsenal  and  school  of  artillery.  The 
leading  industries  are  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of  sail- 
cloth, linen,  leather,  tobacco,  starch,  and  soap,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  salt  butter,  honey,  and  wax.  Pop.  (1876) 
57,177.  The  chief  town  of  the  Celtic  Redones  (hence  its  modem 
name),  R.  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Brittany,  with  which  it 
passed  by  marriage  to  Fran9ois  I. 

Bezinet.    See  Reinette. 

Bennle,  John,  F.K.S.,  a  celebrated  civil  engineer,  was  bom 
at  Phantassie,  East  Lothfan,  June  7,  1761.  He  was  educated 
at  East  Linton  and  Dunbar,  and  after  working  some  time  as  a 
millwright,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Robison  and  Black.  Recommended  by  the  former, 
he  entered  the  employment  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho, 
near  Burmingham,  m  1780,  and  in  1789  he  was  appointed  by 
this  firm  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  Albion  Mill. 
His  reputation  was  now  thoroughly  established,  and  in 
1794  he  was  recognised  as  the  foremost  engineer  in  the 
country.  He  especially  excelled  in  the  constraction  of  bridges, 
of  which  the  finest  are  Waterloo  and  Southwark  Bridges.  At 
various  other  places,  Leeds,  Boston,  Musselburgh,  KeiK),  &c, 
are  similar  structures,  which  in  elegance  and  solidity  are  un- 
surpassed. As  an  engineer  of  dockyards,  harbours,  canals, 
ana  railways,  he  also  stood  pre-eminent;  and  London,  Hull, 
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Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Greenock,  Leith, 
&c.,  furnish  evidences  of  his  talents  in  this  respect.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  his  naval  works  is  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater.  R.  died  at  London,  October  i6,  182 1,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.— George  B.,  F.B.S., 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  Surrey,  January  3,  1 791.  Four  years  he  studied  at 
Edinburgh  University,  returning  to  London  in  181 1,  where  he 
became  assistant  to  his  father,  after  whose  death  he  formed  a 

f)artnership  with  his  brother  John  (afterwards  Sir  John),  and 
ater  with  his  two  sons.  He  constructed  many  of  the  great 
naval  works  at  Sebastopol,  Cronstadt,  Odessa,  in  Belgium,  and 
at  the  various  British  ports ;  and  executed  besides  several  rail- 
ways at  home  and  on  the  Continent.  He  died  in  London,  March 
30,  1866. — Sir  John  B.,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  was  born 
August  30,  1794.  He  was  knighted  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
London  Bridge  (1831),  a  work  executed  by  him,  though  designed 
by  his  father.  He  retired  from  his  brother's  firm  in  1845,  and 
subsequently  won  great  celebrity  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  all  questions 
connected  with  naval  engineering,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  harbours.  He  died  September  3,  1874.  Sec  Autobiography 
of  Sir  J,  i?.  (1875). 

Bent  (Fr.  rente^  from  rendre^  *  to  give  back ')  is  that  portion 
of  the  product  of  soil  which  remains  over  and  above  the  portions 
covering  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  This  may  be  taken  as 
a  fairly  comprehensive  definition  of  R. ;  but  no  definition 
has  ever  been  agreed  upon  by  any  two  economists.  Feudal  tra- 
ditions envelop  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  so  much, 
that  we  find  difficulty  in  perceiving  this,  that  R.  is  the  result  of 
a  contract  entered  into  voluntarily  by  both  parties  concerned. 
To  hire  a  field  is  an  act  every  way  similar  in  principle  to  the 
hiring  of  a  house  or  a  ship.  The  true  position  of  a  landlord  is 
not  that  of  a  patron,  but  that  of  a  party  to  a  contract,  his  peculiar 
qualification  being  that  he  is  a  capitalist. 

It  is  from  its  productive  agency  that  profits  accrue  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  land;    but  land  is  not  the  only  productive  natural 
agent.    The  water  of  rivers  turns  this  mill,  the  wind  turns  that. 
Yet,  while  all  other  natural  agents  are  looked  upon  as  practi- 
cally inexhaustible,  it  is  otherwise  with  land.     No  capital,  no 
industry  can  be  said  to  be  expended  on  the  sea  or  the  wind ; 
capital  and  industry  are  lavished  upon  land.     Why,  then,  are 
capital  and  industry  thus  expended  on  the  soil  ?    In  answer  to 
demand.    The  productive  soil  has  no  value,  except  as  producing 
that  which  satisfies  some  demand.   There  are  rich  tracts  of  corn- 
land  in  the  heart  of  Africa  wholly  valueless ;  nobody  is  in  the 
least  benefited  by  their  fertility.     Suppose  a  colony  to  establish 
itself  in  a  tract  of  such  land.     The  members  of  that  colony  will 
begin  cultivation  immediately ;  they  will  work  on  till  food  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  all  is  secured.     No  further  labour  than 
this  would  they  bestow  upon  the  soil,  because  the  fruits  of  such 
labour  would  remain  unconsumed  and  useless.    What  each  man 
received  from  the  soil  would  exactly  compensate  his  labour.    But 
if  a  sudden  increase  of  demand  for  corn  arose,  say  in  a  neigh- 
bouring colony,  the  owners  of  the  soil  would  probably  do  one  of 
two  things — they  would  work  harder  and  sell  their  surplus  pro- 
duce, or  they  would  allow  others  to  cultivate  the  land,  them- 
selves stipulating  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  grain  produced. 
Properly,  we  should  call  the  first  of  these  cases  one  of  profit ; 
the  second,  one  of  R.     All  that  the  proprietors  might  produce 
above  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  maintenance  might  go 
for  profit ;  all  that  the  tenants  might  produce  above  what  was 
necessary  for  their  maintenance  might  go  for  R.     Thus,  culti- 
vation must  go  on  wherever  there  is  a  man,  but  appropriation  of 
the  soil  only  follows  on  demand  in  excess  of  that  of  him  who 
appropriates.     Whence  it  follows,  that  if  a  soil  is  capable  of 
producing  more  than  suffices  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labour 
expended  upon  it,  it  is  capable  of  yielding  R.     Appropriation 
follows  demand  ;  R.  follows  appropriation. 

Two  important  theories  of  R.,  differing  widely  from  the 
account  given  above — which  agrees  with  the  most  commonly 
accepted  doctrines — are  those  of  Bastiat  with  his  followers,  and 
Ricardo  with  his. 

Bastiat's  theory  is  that  R.  is  only  compensation  received  by 
the  landlord  for  labour  and  capital  expended  at  one  time  or  other 
on  the  land.  This  theory  was  raised  as  a  shield  against  the 
attacks  of  the  socialists,  who  maintain  that  landed  property  is  a 
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privilege,  and  should  therefore  be  abolished.  Bastiat  replies  ihat 
landed  property  is  no  privilege ;  that  R.  is  no  privilege,  but  a 
right  similar  to  that  connected  with  any  other  species  of  pro- 
perty ;  it  bears  no  relation  to  natural  agents,  but  applies  excl.i- 
sively  to  services  rendered.  Without  going  into  details  of  this 
plausible  theory,  we  may  point  to  the  example  of  a  kelp  shore 
or  a  gravel  pit,  upon  which  no  capital  or  human  labour  was  ever 
expended,  to  illustrate  its  fallacy. 

Ricardo*s  theory  is  that  R.  is  determined  by  the  difference  in 
the  product  of  land  of  different  qualities,  the  worst  land  in  culti- 
vation yielding  no  R.  at  all.  An  example  may  illustrate  this 
doctrine.  When  colonisation  takes  place  in  any  country  abound- 
ing in  fertile,  unappropriated  land,  no  R.  is  paid — ^no  person 
would  pay  for  what  might  be  got  for  nothing.  But  when  tillage 
has  reached  that  particular  stage  at  which  demand  can  no 
longer  be  supplied  by  the  best  lands,  either  the  increase  of 
population  must  cease,  or  people  must  consent  to  pay  such  an 
additional  price  for  corn  as  shall  enable  cultivators  to  bestow 
attention  on  inferior  soils.  Suppose  that  land  of  the  first 
quality  yielded  100  quarters  per  acre,  and  that  of  the  second 
only  80.  A  farmer  would  generally  be  as  willing  to  cultivate 
the  first  soil,  giving  20  quarters  by  way  of  R.,  as  to  cultivate 
the  second  soil,  subject  to  no  claim  for  R.  In  either  case,  he 
himself  would  receive  80  quarters  from  the  land.  This  increase 
of  R.  is  not,  as  generally  supposed,  occasioned  by  improved 
agriculture,  or  by  anything  like  a  greater  natural  fertility  in  the 
soil.  It  results  from  the  stress  of  population,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  soils  of  a  decreasing  fertility.  R.  varies 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  by  means 
of  capital  and  labour  employed  in  cultivation;  it  increases  when  the 
profits  of  agriculture  diminish,  and  diminishes  as  these  increase. 
Profits  are  at  their  maximum  in  new  countries  where  good  land 
is  unappropriated  ;  rents  are  at  their  maximum  in  old  countries 
where  even  the  worst  soils  are  appropriated. 

To  detail  objections  to  this  doctrine  would  require  great  space. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Ricardo*s  theory  of  R.,  like  his  theory  of 
value,  avoids  a  direct  appeal  to  Demand.  Ricardo  in  both 
cases  makes  cost  of  production  a  cause,  whereas  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  value  and  R.  are  alike  limited  by  the  single  determinator 
Demand. 

Law  Regarding  R, — For  legal  modes  of  enforcing  payment 
of  R.  after  it  becomes  due,  see,  in  English  law.  Distress, 
Ejectment.  On  the  same  subject  in  Scotch  law  see  Poind- 
ing, Ejection  and  Intrusion,  and  in  both  cases  the  arii- 
cles  referred  to  in  these.  By  33  and  34  Vict.  c.  35  rents  and 
tithes,  and  payments  in  place  of  these,  are,  after  1st  Augv'^t 
1870,  held  to  accrue  from  day  to  day,  and  are  apportionable 
accordingly  ;  an  accrued  part  not  becoming  due  until  the  wbcle 
would  have  been  so.  See  Landlord  and  Tenant.  A  tenant 
must  continue  to  pay  rent  though  the  premises  in  respect  of 
which  it  becomes  due  are  burnt,  and  the  landlord  refuses  to 
rebuild  them.    See  Repairs. 

Hen'ton,  a  small  town  on  the  Leven,  in  Dumbartonshire,  3 
miles  N.  of  Dumbarton,  was  founded  by  the  SmoUetts  of  Bonhill 
in  1782.  Tobias  Smollett,  the  novelist,  was  bom  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
town.  R.  has  considerable  calico-printing,  bleaching,  and  dyeing 
industries.     Pop.  (1871)  3087. 

Benuncia'tion.  In  English  law  the  term  is  only  applied 
to  denote  the  refusal  of  an  executor  to  accept  office.  The  R. 
should  be  made  by  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Probate.  In  Scotlaml, 
R.  by  an  heir  means  his  declining,  which  he  is  entitled  to  do, 
to  accept  an  inheritance,  the  acceptance  involving  liability  fur 
debt  attached  to  the  subject.  See  Annus  Deliberandi.  R- 
of  lease  or  other  right  is  equivalent  to  surrender, 

Ben'wick,  James,  a  preacher  and  martyr  of  the  Covenant, 
was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Minnihive,  Dumfnesshire,  15^^ 
February  1662.  He  attended  Edinburgh  University,  but  was  refused 
a  degree  on  declining  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, and  afterw.t- 
nessing  the  execution  of  Cargill  in  1681,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Covenanters.  At  the  request  of  the  *  Society  Men  *  he  went 
to  Holland,  and  was  ordained  at  Groningen,  immediately  after- 
wards returning  to  Scotland,  when  he  preached  his  first  puV*  c 
sermon  on  Darmead  Moss  in  1683.  His  life  now  became  ore 
of  incessant  danger,  as  he  rapidly  passed  from  place  to  pl-'i 
throughout  the  S.W.  of  Scotland,  preaching,  counselling,  c  t* 
responding,  and  issuing  manifestoes.     On  the  proclainaiiun  of 
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Taines  IL  in  1685,  R.  and  200  men  went  to  Sanquhar,  and  pub- 
lished a  deolaration  disowning  him  as  a  Papist,  and  throwing  off 
allegiance.  In  1687  a  sum  ofj^ioo  was  offered  for  the  capture 
of  VL  dead  or  alive,  and  in  less  than  five  months  fifteen  furious 
searches  were  made  for  him  by  dragoon  parties.  Alter  many 
wonderful  escapes  he  was  at  last  taken  in  Edinburgh  1  where,  in 

23ite  of  his  youth  and  nobility  of  character,  he  was  speedily  con* 
emned,  and  executed  17th  February  1688,  his  last  words  being 
drowned  by  the  beating  of  drums.  See  Life  of  R.  by  Alexander 
Shields,  a  contemporary ;  also  A  Choice  ColJecHon  of  very  valu^ 
able  Prefaces^  Lectures ^  and  Sermons^  preached  upon  the  Mountains 
and  Muirs  of  Scotland^  in  the  Hottest  Time  of  the  Persecution^  by 
Mr.  James  Renwick  (Glasg.  1777). 

Sep  (probably  a  corruption  of  rib\  a  woollen  fabric  so  woven 
as  to  present  a  ribbed  appearance  transversely.  It  is  used  for 
ladies  dresses.  Any  stuff  exhibiting  this  feature  is  said  to  be 
repped. 

Sepain'  (in  law).  If  a  tenant  agree  to  make  repairs,  and 
the  premises  are  burnt,  wholly  or  partially,  he  is  bound  to  replace 
them,  unless  there  is  a  contrary  stipulation.  He  is  not,  now- 
ever,  bound  to  replace  damage  done  by  natural  casualtv.  See 
Act  op  God.  In  England,  the  burden  of  making  R.  is  by  com* 
men  law  laid  on  the  tenant ;  in  Scotland  it  falls  on  the  landlord, 
unless  they  have  become  neoessaiy  through  the  tenant's  fault. 
In  English  Church  law,  see  Dilapidation. 

RepeaV,  in  mnsic^  a  sign  that.ia  portion  of  a  composition  is  to 
be  played  or  sung  twice.  The  part  to  be  repeated  is  indicated  by 


dots,  sometimes  two 


and  sometimes  four 


being  used.  The  words  Da  Cafo  {D,C,)  signify  that  the  repeat 
is  to  be  from  the  beginning,  and  if  the  entire  passage  is  not  to 
be  again  performed,  the  vrordfne  points  out  where  the  repetition 
is  to  end.  The  words  Da  Se^na  {D.S.)  are  used  instead  of 
Da  Cafo  when  the  repeat  is  to  run  from  another  point  than  the 
beginning,  such  point  being  marked  :j$ .  An  alteration  is  some- 
times made  the  second  time,  thus : — 

»l  time,  ot  prima  volta.  and  time  or  secooda  volta. 


#^iM-!rh=M^-i^ 


IMien  a  few  bars  are  to  be  repeated  they  are  marked  his, 

Bepeti'tioii,  in  Scotch  law,  means  repayment  of  money 
erroneously  paid.    See  Condictio  Indebeti. 

Haple'vy  and  Bale.  In  Englbh  law,  a  replevy  is  an 
ftction  to  test  the  legality  of  a  Distress  (q.  v.)  and  to  recover  the 
goo^s  distrained.  As  the  action  may  involve  a  tenant  in  an 
expensive  andprotracted  lawsuit,  it  ought  to  be  very  cautiously 
attempted.  To  replevy,  the  tenant  whose  goods  have  been 
]  distramed,  must,  witnin  nve  days  after  notice  ofdistress  has  been 
given  to  him,  enter  into  a  bond,  with  two  sureties,  for  double 
the  value  of  the  goods,  to  try  without  delay  the  right  of  distrain- 
ing, and  to  return  the  distress  should  the  case  go  against  him. 
The  judge  will  then  direct  a  precept  to  a  bailiff  to  restore  the 
goods  to  the  tenant 

BepUea'tioB,  in  English  law,  is  the  pleading  of  the  plaintiff 
in  answer  to  the  plea  of  the  defendant. 
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BepoT^ting,  Parliamen'tanr.  Prior  to  the  practice  of  P. 
K.  the  discussions  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  scarcely  more 
known  to  the  public  than  those  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  that  the  Legislature 
allowed  an  unchallenged  record  of  its  debates  to  appear  in  the 
press.  The  work  which  gives  the  most  methodical  and  complete 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  ancient  English  Parliaments  is 
Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History  of  England^  which  forma  a 
historical  introduction  to  Hansard.  When  we  consider  that  the 
first  volume  of  this  series  embraces  the  period  of  time  from  1066 
to  1625,  while  Hansard's  Debates  for  a  single  session  comprise 
sevend  volumes  of  the  same  size,  we  can  understand  the  revolution 
worked  as  regards  the  publicity  of  parliamentary  proceedings  by 
the  institution  of  regular  reporting.  The  Parliamentary  history 
was  compiM  from  numerous  disjointed  authorities,  such  as  the 
Keoofds^  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  English  histories,  a  former 
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Parliamentary  or  Constitutional  History,  first  published  in  175  r, 
the  youmcUs  of  the  two  Houses,  containing  the  votes  and  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
and  those  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  Sir  Symonds  D*Ewes's  Journal  of  Qumt  £lixabetA*s 
Parliaments,      The  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1620  and    1621,  collected  by  a  member  of  that 
House,  published  at  Oxford  in  2  vols.,  were  incorporated  in 
Cobbett's  work.      Rushworth,    assistant-clerk    in  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1640,  made  notes  of  the  principal  speeches  he 
heard,  and  embodied  them  in  his  Historical  CoiUctions,    A 
series  of  Debates   of  the  House  of  Commons  from   1667  to 
1694,  collected  by  the  Honourable  A.  Grey,  M.P.  for  Derby, 
is  an  important  historical  contribution  in  10  volumes.     In 
most  of  tnese  works  much  of  the  material  consists  of  papers 
laid  before  Parliament  of  mere  momentary  utility,  and  having  a 
very  remote  connection  with  the  valuable  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment   A  member  sometimes  transmitted  accounts  of  proceed- 
ings privately  to  his  constituents.    The  famous  Andrew  Marvell 
supplied  Hiul  for  example  with  daily  information  of  this  kind 
from  1660  to  1678.    It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  that 
mea^e  Parliamentary  reports  furtively  found  their  way  into  the 
public  loumab,  being  sent  thither  by  some  adventurous  members, 
in  1698  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  called  to  the 
innovation,  which  they  declared  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.    The 
House  of  Commons  expressed  itself  similarly  in   1728,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  to  punish  offenders  in  future  with  the  ut« 
most  severity.    This  determination  was  not  however  actively 
carried  into  practke,  and  in  1735  ^^o  publications,  the  Gentle* 
man*s  Magcaine  and  the  London  Magaxine,  began  to  give  more 
elaborate  accounts  of  the  debates  than  had  ever  been  attempted. 
The  names  of  the  speakers  were  suppressed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  and  last  letters,  a  transparent  device,  but  sufficient  to 
postpone  the  wrath  of  Parliament  for  some  time.    According  to 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  modus  operandi  of  Edward  Cave,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Gentleman*s  Magasine,  was  to  obtain  admission 
along  with  his  assistants  to  a  concealed  station  in  the  House, 
where  they  took  down  notes  of  the  several  speeches,  and  the 
general  tendency  and  substance  of  the  arguments.    Tliis  crude 
matter  was  adjusted  and  embellished  by  William  Guthrie,  the 
historian,   who  seems   sometimes  to  have  attended  himself, 
and  who  possessed  a  most  retentive  memory  in  addition  to  his 
other  abilities.    The  reports  did  not  appear  till  the  end  of 
the   year,    and   thus  six  months  sometimes   intervened   be- 
fore the  account  of  a  debate  was  published,  proceedings  in 
January  not  appearing  in  print  till  July.    On  April  13,  1738, 
the  House  of  Commons  again  characterised  the  publication  of 
debates  as  a '  high  indigtiity  and  notorious  breach  of  privil^e ;' 
though,  by  ^e  irony  of  circumstances,  a  most  full  account  otthe 
debate  upon  thb  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  will 
be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  History.    The  magazines  there- 
fore resorted  to  the  expedient  of  describing  the  debates  as  if  thev 
had  occurred  in  a  fictitious  assembly.    Thus  the  Gentleman  s 
Magaane  headed  its  account  as  the  '  Debates  in  the  Senate  of 
UUiput,*  and  the  London  Magatine  gave  the  proceedings  as  the 
'  Journal  of  a  Political  Club,'  a  key  to  the  names  of  the  speakers^ 
&c,  being  duly  supplied  in  both  works  at  the  end  of  tne  year. 
On  the  19th  November  1740,  Dr.  Johnson  succeeded  Guthrie  at 
the  writer  for  the  Gentleman's  Afagasine,  and  he  continued  to  do 
the  work  till  23d  February  1743.    Boswell  informs  us  that  John- 
son had  sometimes  'nothing  more  communicated  to  him  than 
the  names  of  the  several  speakers  and  the  part  which  they  took 
in  the  debate,'  so  that  when  we  consider  the  imagination  of  the 
Doctor,  and  the  grandiloquent  style  of  his  reports,  we  cannot 
accept  the  latter  as  very  literal.     But  it  is  certam  that  Cave  was 
at  considerable  pains  to  secure  accuracy,  and  that  speeches  were 
frequently  furnished  to  the  members  themselves  to  correct 
Jolmson  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  author  of  the 
Adventurer,     Cave  and  Thomas  Astley,  the  printers  of  the 
London  Magatine,  were  ordered  into  the  custody  of  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  in  1747,  charged  with  reporting  the  trial  of  Lord 
Lovat  before  his  peers  in  174$.    But  though  they  were  repri- 
manded and  had  to  pay  fees,  implore  pi^on,  and  promise 
amendment.  Cave  after  a  short  while  resumed  his  reports  of  the 
Lords'  debates.    In  1764  the  House  of  Lords  fined  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  London  Evening  Post  ;(ico  for  mentioning  the 
name  of  one  of  its  members,  and  in  several  succeeding  sessions 
printers  of  newspapers  were  fined  for  amilar  offences.    Four 
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printers,  including  Woodfall  of  the  Public  Advertiser^  were  re- 
primanded by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1766.  Meanwhile 
public  feeling  became  aroused,  and  so  strongly  did  it  declare  itself 
in  favour  of  the  reporting  of  debates,  that  newspapers  continued 
the  system  with  increasing  energy,  while  Parliament  winked  at 
the  daily  breach  of  its  privileges.  Among  the  most  determined 
advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  press  at  this  juncture  were  Home 
Tooke  and  John  Wilkes,  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter's  notorious  struggle  with  Parliament  that  the  final  storm 
burst  in  which  a  complete  victory  was  won  by  journalism. 
After  a  fierce  night's  debate  on  12th  March  I77i>  in  which 
twenty-three  separate  divisions  were  taken  on  the  subject, 
eight  printers  were  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  none  of  whom  obeyed.  The  city  magistrates  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  public,  and  discharged  three  of  the  offending 
printers  who  were  brought  before  them.  For  this  contempt 
of  Parliament  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  clerk  of  the  City  was  com- 
pelled to  tear  out  the  leaves  of  the  register  containing  the 
judgments  of  the  magistrates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  City 
autliorities  sent  to  prison  the  officers  who  had  arrested  Wheble, 
one  of  the  printers.  The  popular  excitement  was  intense,  but 
after  a  time  the  House  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  thenceforward 
made  no  attempt  to  punish  the  practice.  Reporting  the  debates 
still  remained  theoretically  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  present  through  their 
agents  was  clearly  established.  The  House  has  therefore  since 
this  time  taken  no  notice  of  the  breach  except  when  a  report  has 
been  manifestly  unfaithful,  as  in  the  case  of  a  paper  in  1 801. 
The  printers  of  the  Times  and  the  Daily  News  were  summoned 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  so  late  as  1875,  but  it 
was  with  regard  to  an  entirely  different  question,  viz.,  the  publi- 
cation of  matter  relating  to  evidence  given  in  a  select  committee 
of  the  House. 

Among  the  ablest  of  early  Parliamentary  reporters  was 
*  Memory '  Woodfall,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  write  out  accurately  a  column  speech  with- 
out a  single  note.  His  successor,  John  Perry,  was  the  first 
to  establish  a  regular  relay  of  reporters  who  took  up  the 
work  at  short  intervals.  Thus  a  reporter  found  time  to  write 
out  his  notes  in  full  while  his  colleagues  continued  the  note- 
taking,  and  a  full  report  of  the  debate  was  in  writing  almost  im- 
mediately after  its  termination.  The  practice  became  after  a 
time  universal  among  other  papers,  and  it  is  still  in  use.  During 
the  last  century,  reporters  had  no  means  of  entering  the  gallery 
beyond  those  within  the  reach  of  the  general  public,  and  on  im- 
portant occasions  had  to  push  their  way  through  the  crowd.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  great  debate,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Pitt, 
they  struck,  so  to  speak,  on  account  of  the  bad  accommodation, 
nnd  the  Minister's  brilliant  periods  were  unreported.  The  result 
was  the  appropriation  of  the  uppermost  bench  of  the  gallery,  with 
a  separate  door,  to  their  exclusive  use,  and  a  reporters'  room  was 
subsequently  added.  Soon  afterwards  the  Lords  followed  the 
Commons*  example.  For  a  long  time  note-books  were  forbidden 
to  be  shown  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  House,  and  Mr.  Windyer 
was  the  first  reporter  who  defied  the  rules  in  this  respect.  When 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  were  built,  separate  rooms  were 
given  to  reporters,  exclusive  of  the  reporters'  galleries  facing  the 
woolsack  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  behind  the  chair  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

After  the  close  of  the  great  war  in  1815,  public  opinion  became 
concentrated  more  on  domestic  than  on  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
consequence  was  an  increased  demand  for  parliamentary  intelli- 
gence. The  reports  became  still  more  voluminous  at  the  time 
of  the  Reform  agitation,  and  in  Barrow's  Mirror  0/ Parliament, 
for  which  members  corrected  their  speeches,  very  full  accounts 
were  given.  In  England  the  public  appetite  for  debates  seems 
somewhat  to  have  slackened  of  late  years,  though  it  is  as  great 
in  Scotland  as  ever.  Parliament,  however,  with  the  great  addition 
of  public  business,  has  become  more  loquacious.  Thus  in  1841, 
231  members  took  part  in  the  debates,  while  the  number  in  1876 
had  increased  to  385.  The  practice  of  reporting  has  had  a  marked 
effect  on  parliamentary  eloquence.  Before  its  institution  an  orator 
on  a  momentous  occasion  addressed  an  audience  of  men  more  or 
less  labouring  under  feelings  of  temporary  excitement.  He  was 
then  tempted  to  declaim  in  a  heightened  or  exaggerated  vein,  or 
to  try  like  a  parliamentary  Orpheus  or  Piper  of  Hamelin  to 
charm  members  to  follow  him  into  the  lobby  by  the  single  sweet- 
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ness  of  his  eloquence.  But  under  present  circumstances  he  is 
compelled  to  think  less  of  a  momentary  tlian  a  pcnmnent 
triumph.  He  addresses  the  calm,  reflective  judgment  of  the 
country,  and  speaks  with  the  knowledge  that  his  arguments  \ful 
go  forth  to  the  world  accompanied  by  full  commentaries  and 
searching  criticisms  in  the  columns  of  the  public  press. 

Of  74  reporters  regularly  engaged  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  year  1877,  15  were  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  Timn, 
9  on  the  Standard,  8  each  on  the  Daily  News,  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser, and  Morning  Post,  6  on  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  5  on 
the  London  evening  papers,  while  the  remainder  represented 
the  various  news  agencies  that  supply  the  provincial  papers. 
These  gentlemen  were  also  available  for  duty  during  the  br.ei 
sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  when  important  debates 
were  proceeding  in  both  Houses,  extra  reporters  were  engaged. 
The  parliamentary  intelligence  of  the  limes  and  Standard  in 
particular  enjoys  a  deserved  reputation.     The  reporting  sian  of 
each  paper  is  under  the  direction  of  a  leader,  who  is  the  medium 
of  communication  between  them  and  the  ofiice,  and  who  in  most 
cases  writes  the  summary.   The  reporters  take  turns  in  the  gallery, 
varying  in  length  according  to  the  importance  of  the  debate  or 
speaker,  and  transcribe  their  notes  in  dingy  rooms  behmdthe 
gallery  and  under  the  ladies*  gallery,  or  else  in  one  of  tlie  com* 
mittee-rooms  in  the  House  of  Commons.     They  have  a  good, 
well-fitted  writing  room  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Most  newspapers 
have  communication  by  telegraph  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
— indeed  one  paper  (the  Daily  Nrivs)  has  recently  introduced  a 
telephone — but  the  wires  are  not  used  for  the  transmission  of  the 
reports,  which  are  sent  by  messengers  and  cabs  to  the  offices. 
Wonderful  as  the  results  obtained  are,  we  cannot  look  upon  the 
present  system  of  newspaper  reporting  as  perfect.    Public  jour- 
nals are,  after  all,  commercial  speculations,  and  their  proprietors 
roust  suit,  like  all  other  business-men,  their  own  interests  and  the 
tastes  of  their  clients.     They  will  not  perform  work  at  a  loss, 
nor  print  what  few  care  to  read.     Much  therefore  remains  un- 
reported, important  discussions  on  supply  and  committees  on  bills 
are  often  scarcely  noticed,  while  the  despatch  of  newspapers  to 
the  provinces  by  the  early  morning  trains  forbids  justice  being 
done  to  the  speeches  after  midnight.     Probably,  if  the  chief  pro- 
vincial newspapers  were  admitted  to  the  gallery,  there  would  be 
greater  efforts  even  in  this  respect,  while  the  reports  would  cer- 
tainly be  improved.    As  regards  accuracy,  Mr.  Gladstone  recently 
observed   that  he  was  better  reported  in  the  provinces  than 
in  the  House  of  Commons.    This  is  probably  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  public  meetings  the  reporters  are  placed  close  to 
and  in  front  of  the  speaker,  whereas  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  gallery  is  some  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  the 
members  often  speak  with  their  backs  to  the  representatives  of 
the  press.     That  the  reports  are  as  excellent  as  they  are  is  a 
marvel,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  task.     The  duties  of  a 
Parliamentary  reporter  demand  abilities  of  a  high  order,  readi- 
ness, invention,  endurance,  intelligence,  and  memory,  besides  a 
special  and  severe  training.     He  must  not  only  be  a  complete 
master  of  shorthand,  so  as  to  write  a  verbatim  report,  but  must 
be  able  to  seize  the  salient  points  of  a  disjointed  speech,  to  con- 
dense a  wandering  harangue  into  a  practical  form,  and  to  state 
elegantly  what  has   often   been   expressed   most  awkwardly. 
There  are  few  professions  of  so  restricted  a  nature  which  have 
been  adorned  by  so  many  men  who  have  subsequently  aitainci 
eminence.     Lord  Campbell  and  Charles  Dickens,  the  latter  of 
whom  when  engaged  on  the  Morning  Chronicle  was  one  of  the 
fastest  writers  on  record,  have  not  been  the  only  occupants  of 
the  reporters*  gallery  who  have  made  their  names  illustrious. 

Until  the  year  1875  i^  was  within  the  power  of  any  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  obtain  tlie  withdrawal  of  reporters  on 
his  calling  the  attention  of  speakers  to  the  presence  of  strangers. 
On  the  27th  of  April  in  that  year  Mr.  Biggar  took  this  step. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  the  suspension  of  the  rule  dunng 
that  sitting  was  adopted,  and  the  incident  led  to  its  alteration. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  a  vote  of  the  House  on  the  qccs- 
tion  of  the  withdrawal  of  strangers.  A  division  on  the  subject 
was  baulked  in  1876  by  a  count-out,  and  the  first  actual  division 
took  place  on  12th  April  1878,  when,  on  Mr.  King-Harman's 
motion,  strangers  were  excluded  for  three  hours  during  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  assassination  of  Lord  Leitrim.  A  summary  of 
the  proceedings  while  the  reporters  were  absent  was  funushcd  by 
members  to  the  press. 

The  annual  publication  of  Hansard'*:  Parliatntntary  Dthaies^ 
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begun  in  1803,  lias  been  conducted  with  such  tact  that  they  have 
iisproTed  every  year.  They  are  compiled  from  the  daily  papers 
and  local  reports,  corrected  by  the  members  themselveSi  and 
though  not  authoritative,  their  accuracy  has  rarely  been  disputed 
The  question  has,  however,  lately  arisen  in  the  House  wneUier 
the  matter  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  or  whether  official 
TcrbsLtim  reports  ought  not  to  be  provided  by  a  staff  of  reporters 
employed  by  Government  In  proposing  a  motion  to  the  latter 
effect  on  April  10,  1877,  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy  estimated  that  six 
reporters  and  six  wnters.in  front  of  the  speaker  would  meet  the 
want  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  ;£*!  5,00a  The  motion  was  lost 
by  152  votes  to  12S.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  sat  in  July  1878  to  consider  the  question  of  P.  R., 
bt)th  with  regard  to  the  desirableness  of  an  official  report,  and 
the  necessity  of  other  newspapers  than  those  published  in  London 
being  represented  in  the  gallery. 

In  the  United  States  official  reports  are  published,  every 
senator  being  allowed  two  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
his  own  use,  and  twelve  for  distribution.  Such  reports  have  also 
been  adopted  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
Bntish  colonies.  In  most  foreign  countries  the  official  are  the 
only  reports,  newspapers  being  unrepresented  at  the  delxaites. 
Id  France,  where  the  Assembly  meets  early  in  the  day,  the 
official  reports,  which  are  of  three  kinds— one  in  extenso^  a  sum- 
mary, and  a  very  short  report — ^are  corrected  by  the  deputies 
within  five  hours.  The  official  reports  are  sold  to  the  daily 
press,  and  a  similar  system  is  followed  in  Austria  and  Germany, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  late  Turkish  Parliament. 

References, — ^Andrew's  History  of  British  journalism  (1859), 
Knight  Hunt's  Fourth  EstaU  (1859),  Grant's  Newspaper  Press 
(tS;!),  Wade's  British  History^  Pitman's  Retorttf's  Companion^ 
the  debate  in  Hansard  on  Hanbury  Tracey  s  motion,  April  10^ 
1877,  &c. 

Reports,  X«aw.  These  comprise  the  decisions  on  l^;al 
issues  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  various  divisions,  and 
communicated  to  the  public  in  numerous  volumes.  They  con- 
tain a  narrative  of  eacn  case,  a  summary  of  the  proceedii^,  the 
argument  on  both  sides,  the  judgment,  and  th.e  reasons  lor  it. 
The  R.  are  extant  in  a  reg^dar  series  from  the  reign  of 
Kdward  IL  inclusive.  From  his  reign  to  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
they  were  taken  by  the  protonotaries,  or  chief  scribes  of  the 
court,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown.  From  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII 1.  to  1865  they  were  taken  by  private  persons ;  a  system 
which  led  to  great  inaccuracy.  In  1865  an.  improved  system 
was  instituted,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of  Law 
Reporting,  since  incorporated.  The  statutes  are  hardly  less 
voluminous.  A  revised  edition  of  those  now  in  force  is  in  course 
of  publication.    See  Act  OF  Parliament. 

BepouBS'^  (Fr.)  is  an  art  term  applied  to  ornamental  metal 
work,  produced  by  hammering  or  beating  up  the  sheet  of  metal 
from  behind  until  a  design  is  roughly  formed,  then  working  on  the 
frc&t,  and  finishing  the  work  by  the  process  of  chasing.  Metal 
objects  were  worked  in  R.  by  the  ancients,  and  all  through  the 
middle  ages ;  and  in  the  i6th  c.  this  artistic  process  received  its 
highest  development  in  the  hands  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and 
other  artists,  who  produced  vases  and  figures  in  gold  and  silver, 
And  pieces  of  armour  in  steel  and  iron.  Of  late  years  a  revival 
of  the  higher  flights  of  R.-work  has  taken  place  in  England  and 
France,  and  some  works  of  art  of  extraordinary  beauty  nave  been 
executed. 

BepreMzita'iioxi,  in  politics,  the  method  necessarily  adopted 
in  all  states  of  any  extent  for  obtaining  a  formal  expression  of 
the  popular  wilL  It  is  not  employed  exclusively  in  democratic 
constitutions.  Many  ecclesiastical  assemblies  have  been  repre« 
lentative,  and  even  in  absolute  monarchies  R.  is  sometimes 
Uoj^ht  into  more  or  less  limited  play.  It  is  best  seen, 
h'jwever,  in  democratic  forms  of  government.  An  ideal,  or 
'  pure '  democracy,  as  it  is  called,  is  that  in  which  every  citi- 
ten  has  a  direct  and  independent  voice  in  the  national  coun- 
cils This  is  only  possible  in  very  limited  communities. 
\*hai  the  political  unit  is  of  such  size  that  it  is  impossible  for 
^  the  citizens  to  attend  frequently  or  at  all  in  one  pkce,  the 
Mcetsity  for  R.  arises.  A  stated  number  of  citizens,  or  those 
inhabiting  some  particular  place,  choose  one  or  more  represent 
tottvOf  to  whom  they  delegate  their  political  rights  and  powers. 
*  Experience  shows,  says  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  'that  the  purely 
dcnocntic  system  which  does  such  great  things  for  a  wandering 


band,  a  single  city,  or  a  small  district,  becomes  out  of  place  when 
it  is  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  country.  .  .  .  The 
representative  assembly  is  as  much  the  natural  form  of  free 
government  for  the  greater  society  as  the  primary  assembly  is  for 
ue  smaller.' 

R.  was  little,  if  at  all,  developed  among  the  ancients.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  wherever  there  is  election  there  is  R.  The 
elective  officials  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  no  sense  represen* 
tative,  their  functions  being  purely  executive.  In  Greece  R.  was 
in  most  cases  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  small  extent  of  the 
political  units.  In  Rome,  when  her  empire  began  to  extend 
over  Italy,  the  need  of  R.  was  severely  lelt,  but  it  was  never 
introduced.  The  earliest  instance  of  a  complete  system  of  R. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  parliament  of  the  Sicilies,  under  the 
Swabian  dynasty,  in  the  i^th  c.  The  growth  of  the  represen- 
tative system  in  England  is  traced  in  the  article  Pa&liament 
(q.  v.).  In  Scotland,  representative  burgesses  formed  part  of 
Robert  Bruce's  national  assembly  at  Cambuskenneth  in  1326, 
but  it  was  not  till  1587  that  R.  was  permanently  introduced,  and 
even  then  to  a.  very  lunited  extent.  Down  to  a  very  late  period 
in  British  history,  the  purposes  of  the  representative  system  were 
in  many  instances  defeated  by  'pocket  boroughs,'  'rotten 
boroughs,'  and  aristocratic  pressure  and  influences,  but  these 
abuses  have  been  largely  done  away  with  by  the  Reform  Bills 
of  1831  and  1867.  R.  now  plftys  a  more  or  less  important  part 
in  the  government  of  every  European  country  except  Russia,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  United  States  and  in  almost  all  the  British 
colonies. 

The  theory  of  R.  generally  received  at  present  is  that  the 
representative  should  not  give  pledges  to  his  constituents  as  to 
his  action  on  any  particular  ouestion — ^that  he  should  not  be 
merely  their  mouthpiece,  but  tnat,  once  elected,  he  should  act 
on  his  own  responsibility,  with  due  regard,  of  course,  to  their 
interests  and  wishes.  Mr.  Mill,  however,  admits  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  pledges  being  demanded  and  given. 
Another  point  on  which  speculative  politidans  have  expended 
much  ingenuity  is  how  to  secure  the  Proportional  ^.,  as  it  is 
called,  of  minorities  as  well  as  majorities.  This  is  so  far  secured 
by  the  system  of  three-cornered  voting  (i>.,  where  there  are  three 
vacancies  giving  each  voter  only  two  votes),  or  by  that  of  cumu' 
lative  voting  (i^.,  allowing  voters  who  have  more  than  one  vote 
to  give  them  all  to  one  candidate).  Both  of  these  systems  are 
in  use  in  England,  either  in  parliamentary,  municipal,  or  school- 
board  elections,  but  they  are  at  best  very  rough  means  for  their 
end.  See  Mill's  Representative  Government  (1861),  Hare's  Trea- 
tise  on  the  Election  of  Representatives  (i%$())t  Professor  Fawcett's 
Mr,  Hares  Reform  BUI  Simplified  (i860). 

Keprieve'  (from  Fr.  reprendre)  is,  in  law,  a  suspension  of  a 
crimiiud  sentence.  It  may  be  before  or  after  judgment.  If  the 
judge  doubts  the  justice  of  a  verdict,  or  the  validity  of  the  in- 
dictment, he  may  stay  sentence  to  give  time  for  consulting  the 
Crown ;  and  after  sentence  the  Crown  may  grant  R.,  which 
generally  proceeds  on  the  recommendation  of  the  jury,  usually 
substituting  a  minor  punishment  to  that  which  has  been  awarded. 
Insanity,  or  pregnancy,  if  proved,  is  always  held  to  be  valid 
ground  for  R. 

Bepri'sal  (Fr.  reprhaille;  Low  Lat  reprensalia,  'things 
seized  back,'  from  reprendre)  is  the  retaking  of  goods  captured 
by  an  enemy,  or  of  an  equivalent  A  ship  retaken  is  a  reprise. 
It  becomes  the  property  of  the  recaptors  if  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  have  passed  since  the  onginal  seiztire ;  otherwise  it 
must  be  wholly  returned  to  the  owners. 

Bepri'sal,  Letters  of,  the  same  as  LeUers  of  Marque. 
See  Lettek. 

Reproba'tion  is  the  name  given  to  a  doctrine  alleged  to 
be  involved  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Election,  but  re- 
pudiated by  Calvinists  in  the  sense  sought  to  be  given  to  it 
The  word  R.  does  not  occur  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  the 
following  language  seems  sufficiently  explicit :  '  By  the  decree 
of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  p:Iory,  some  men  and  angehi 
are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  foreordained 
to  everlasting  death'  (chap,  iii  sec  ^).  Yet  in  sec  7  of  the 
same  chapter  it  is  further  stated  that  it  hath  pleased  God  '  for 
the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by, 
and  to  ordain  them  (the  non-elect)  to  dishonour  and  wrath  ^r 
their  nn^  to  the  pnise  of  his  glorious  justice.'    The  phrase  'for 
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their  sill '  is  held   to  introduce  the  moral  clement  that  clears 
the  doctrine  of  the  character  ascribed  to  it  by  its  adversaries. 

Reproduc'tion,  the  act  of  producing  new  orcjanisms  or  bcinj^s 
in  tlic  animal  and  [)]ant  worlds.  This  jiroccss  may  be  regarded 
as  initiating  the  process  of  Dez'clopniciit  (q.  v.),  or  that  through 
which  the  germ  or  egg  becomes  transformed  inio  llie  likeness  of 
the  being  which  gave  it  birth.  Tlie  function  of  R.  in  plants  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  esseutial  o/x^a/is  of  the  flower — these 
organs  feeing  ihe  //<.v/.v//j  and  pislil.  The  envelopes  of  the  llower 
{calyx  and  eoroIuA  lielp  by  llieir  colour,  odour,  <5v:c.,  to  attract 
insects  to  the  plants  ;  llie  insects  carrying  tlie  fcuen  from  tlie 
stamens  of  one  llower  to  those  of  another  ih»wer  of  the  same 
species,  and  tlius  eflecting  {hQj{7\':/:sa//en  of  the  oi'ules.  Wiien 
the  pollen  of  the  stamens  is  a]"t]>iied  to  the  stipua  of  the  Pistil 
(q.  v.),  ?^  pollen-tube  is  producc-i  by  the  growth  and  elongation  of 
the  inner  cuat  or  intine  of  the  pollen-grain.  This  pollen-tube 
passes  down  through  the  style  of  the  pisiil,  and  brings  the  matter 
of  the  pollen-grain  in  contact  with  the  ovules,  ihe  result  of  tiiis 
contact  being  the  fertilisation  or  impregnation  of  the  ovules. 
After  fertilisation  the  ovules  become  *  seeds.'  and  arc  then 
caiuble,  when  place<l  in  suitable  circumstances,  of  growing  up 
each  into  a  new  plant.  The  ordinary  course  of  R.  m  plants  is 
closely  paralleled  hy  the  true  sexual  R.  of  animals.  Here  we 
find,  as  in  plants^  the  elements  of  .sex  operating  to  secure  the  fer- 
tilisation of  the  ecrg  or  germ.  Tijc  maie  orc:aii  (sfryrnariuni)  of 
the  animal  supplies  the  spermatic  fiuid  for  the  fertilisation  of  the 
product  of  tlie  female  generative  organs  — the  oih})l  or  e^:;?^.  The 
stamens  of  the  plant  are  thus  com})arable  to  the  spennariujn  of 
the  animal  ;  while  the  ]'isiil  of  the  plant  is  the  analogue  of  the 
oz-ary  or  ovariuvi  of  the  female  animal.  In  all  groups  of  animals 
save  the  Protozoa  (q.  v.),  true  or  sexual  R.  occurs,  and  some 
authorities  maintain  that  even  in  the  I'roto/.oa  this  p>rocess  is 
truly  represented.  The  nucleus  of  lliese  lowest  forms  is  thus 
believed  to  represent  an  ovary  ;  whiLt  the  nucleolus  is  thought 
to  represent  the  male  organ  of  higher  animals.  In  all  animals 
the  essential  act  of  sexual  K.  is  thus  seen  to  consist  in  the  contact 
of  the  male  and  female  generative  products.  This  contact  is 
effected  in  very  varied  ways.  In  many  lower  animals,  and  even 
in  higher  forms  {e.^,,  Fidies  and  Ampliibians)  there  is  no  coition 
or  copulative  act.  The  male  simply  sheds  the  seminal  fluid  over 
the  eggs  of  the  female,  and  in  some  cases  the  male  fluid  may 
simply  be  di^charged  into  the  surrounding  water,  atul  fertilisation 
of  the  eggs  may  be  largely  a  matter  of  chance.  Where  Herma- 
phroditism (q.  v.)  occurs,  the  act  of  fertilisation  is  rendered  one 
of  simple  ]-)crfoiniance,  Init  some  herma[throd;te  fcu'ms  {e.c;., 
Leeches  an<l  Snail-)  requiie  to  be  im]>regnated  by  their  herma- 
phrodite neighbours  to  ensure  fertihsatiou.  In  such  a  case  the 
male  generative  organs  of  the  one  form  fertilise  the  female 
organs  of  the  other  ;  the  female  organs  of  the  first  being  in 
turn  fertilised  by  the  male  organs  of  the  latter.  In  all  Vcr- 
tel)rate  animals,  the  sexes  are  situated  in  distinct  individuals; 
hermaphroditism  being  only  found  in  cases  of  monstrosities. 
Many  Invertebrates  (t\;\,  Insects,  Spiders,  Crustaceans — except- 
ing the  Cirripedia — Cuttlefishes,  »S:c.)  exemi^lily  as  complete 
a  separation  of  the  sexes ;  while  among  iiermaphrodite  or 
mona-cious  forms  may  be  cited  the  Snails,  certain  Lamelii- 
branchiates,  many  Brachiojiod<;,  Sea-Squirts,  Polvzoa,  Earth- 
worms, Leeches,  c^c.  In  certain  fishes  (.-.;;.,  Dogfishes,  Skates, 
and  Rays)  the  embryos  or  young  are  enelo-ed  in  curious  ^\'^^- 
capsules  formed  of  a  h>"trny  material  resenii>ling  seaweed  in 
its  texture.  These  capsules  are  freqiu-ntly  cast  up  on  our 
coasts,  and  are  popnlaily  known  a:s  'Mermaid's  Purses.' 
Some  Molluscs  {e.^c^.^  the  Cuttlefisiics  and  Whelks)  also  enclose 
their  eggs  in  protective  sacs  termed  nidamental  capsules.  In 
Mammalia,  the  act  of  R.  nece^-arily  becomos  more  compli- 
cated than  in  other  groups,  conf-rmaily  with  tlie  more  elaboiate 
process  of  develorment  tiirouidi  which  ilie-e  animals  pass.  Tiie 
chief  sul>ject  of  inierest,  in  connection  witli  the  R.  of  the  higliest 
group  of  animals,  has  aaeauy  been  noticed  in  the  article  i'LA- 

CLNTA  (q.  V.). 

In  the  anitnal  world  certain  asexual  processes  of  R.  also 
occur.  Into  these  the  elements  of  sex  do  not  enter.  Thev  aro 
known  under  the  terms  fission  and  f^emmation,  Ry  p.ssicn  is 
meant  the  simple  dividon  of  the  body  of  an  animal  into  two  or 
more  parts,  each  of  wh:cii  becomes  in  ^w^  time  a  perfect  animah 
In  such  a  case  the  ordinary  processes  of  nutrition  and  graivth 
Serve  to  reproduce  the  new  forms  which  have  been  outlined,  as 
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it  were,  by  the  division  of  the  parent-body.  Such  a  process  1$ 
well  exemplified  in  many  Protozoa^  such  as  Amoeba,  Infusona, 
&c.  The  case  of  the  Hydra^  a  freshwater  Polype,  which,  35 
Trcmblay  showed  in  I744»  maybe  divided  artificially  into  nume- 
rous parts,  and  perfectly  reproduce  its  like,  is  paralleled  by  tha: 
of  the  sea-anemones  or  Aciinier^  which  possess  equally  gr^t 
separative  powers.  In  some  worms  {e.g.^  Nais)  the  body  ciiv 
be  seen  to  divide  spontaneously  into  two  or  more  parts,  1  re-^ 
head  having  been  previously  formed  on  the  detached  pcrtiox 
Corals  also  exhibit  the  process  of  fission.  It  is  obvious  tha:  the 
asexual  process  of  R.  by  fission  can  only  occur  in  animals  of  Iot 
organisation,  whose  tissues  are  equally  vital  throughout,  ani 
which  can  therefore  bear,  without  any  permanent  injury,  m 
amount  of  mutilation  which  would  destroy  animals  of  hi-her  1 
structure.  The  second  form  of  asexual  R.  is  that  known  as  ^-vt;.  | 
mation  or  buddings  and  is  described  under  the  latter  heading.        , 

Rep 'tiles  (Lat.  reptUia^  from  rcpo,   *I  creep'),   a  cl:is3  c- 
group  of  Vertebrate  animals,  nearly  allied  to  Birds.     In  moien 
systems  of  classification  the  Reptilia  are  included  with  birds  yAzf' ) 
\w  the  Sauropsida  (q.  v.).    The  distinctive  characters  of  the  Rep- 
tilia are  as  follows  : — The  exoskcleton  never  consists  of  feathers 
but   of   bony   plates   or  horny  scales.     In   some    cases,   scales 
and  plates  may  co-exist.     The  cndoskeleton  is  always  ossco^i. 
The  breathing-organs  are  lungs.     Gills  or  branchda  are  never  pre- 
sent in  R. — hence  a  first  distinction  between  R.  and  such  ar.ini:ds 
as  the  frogs,  newts,  <S:c.     The  latter  have  gills  in  early  life,  and 
some  Amphibians  may  have  gills  co-existent  with  lungs  in  aid: 
life.     But  no  reptile  is  provided  with  gills  at  any  period  of  :  j 
existence.     The  heart  of  R.  is  three-chambered,  save  in  croc.> 
diles,  in  which  there  is  an  additional  ch.imber.     The  skull  is 
articulated  to  the    spine  by  a  single  process  or  condyk^    as  m 
birds ;    mammals  and  amphibians  having  two  condyles-      The 
lower  jaw  of  R.  is  a  compound  bone.     Each  lialf  consists  cf  a 
number  of  pieces  which  are  ossified  together  in  the  acult.      The 
lower  jaw  further  articulates  with  the  skull  by  a  quadra ff  K-re. 
the  OS  quad  rat  urn  ^  represented  in  mammalia  by  the  malle^^^  or 
one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  internal  ear.     The  blood  of  K.  is 
cold,  and  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are  nucleated,  as  in  birds; 
but  the  lungs  of  R.  are  closed  sacs  (as  in  mammalia),  and  dy 
not,  as  in  birds,  open  into  air-sacs.     In  some  R.  (as  in  Snakes 
and  the  Blind  W^orms\  all  four  limbs  may  be  wanting.      Some 
iinakes  (r.^.,  Boas)  exhibit  rudiments  of  the  under  pair  of  1  mbs 
while  some  lizards  may  be  provided  with  but  one  pair.     Bu:  in 
the  great  majority  of  R.  the  limbs  are  well  developed,  and  in 
certain  extinct  R.   {e.g.,  Pierodactyles,  q.v.),  the  fore  limbs  vrere 
modified  for  flight.     It  may  thus  be  seen  that  R.  differ  from  birds 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  are  cold-blooded,   that  they    wc-t 
feathers,  have  closed  lungs,  and  have  not  the  anterior  extreiruLics 
modified  for  flight. 

The  exoskeleton  of  R.  consists,  as  has  already  been  remarlcec, 
of  scales  and  bony  plates.  In  Crocodilia  both  structures  cxi-t, 
but  scales  alone  form  the  characteristic  covering  of  other  R.  In 
the  Chelonia  (Tortoises  and  Turtles)  the  skeleton  itself  is  ^extlr 
modified,  and  along  with  the  exoskeleton  of  scales  forms  the 
well-known  bony  case  in  which  the  bodies  of  these  animals  are 
contained.  The  scales  are  developed  from  the  dermis  or  trj* 
skin,  and  are  covered  by  epidertnal  cells.  It  is  this  epiderrr.^ 
covering  which  is  shed  or  cast  in  the  moulting  process  of  xniny 
serpents.  The  spine  of  R.  may  (as  in  Serpents)  be  extremr.y 
long.  In  Crocodilia  the  skeleton  is  very  complete,  and  in- 
cludes most  of  the  structures  and  parts  regarded  as  typical  cf 
the  vertebrate  axis.  The  peculiarities  of  the*  reptilian  skull 
liave  been  already  referred  to.  The  centra  or  bodies  oi  :"::e 
Vertebrae  in  R.  may  be  hollow  at  either  end  (t7w/7.vcr.>.vj\ 
/;vraVc?/^  (hollow  in  front  and  convex  behind),  ot  opisthc'c^'ruj 
(the  reverse  of  *  procoelous ').  The  sacrum  of  R.  is  provided, 
with  sacral  ribs,  the  ilia  of  the  pelvis  articulating  with  ihrs- 
rilis.  The  'hand'  of  R.  consists  of  more  than  tiirec  d:gits^  ari 
the  toes  are  never  fewer  than  three.  The  metauirsal  bor.cs  ar? 
not  united  by  ossification,  nor  are  they  connected  with  th- 
lowermost  tarsal  bones ;  while  in  birds  the  as/raj^alus  iyf  th- 
ankle  is  united  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  or  shin-bone,  ar.d  ihe 
ankle-joint  of  the  bird  thus  ceases  to  exist  in  the  middle  of  ihe 
tarsus  or  ankle.  The  disposition  of  the  quadrate  bone  of  R. 
differs  in  the  various  orders.  In  some  genus  {e.g.,  CArJ^-rxiji) 
the  quadrate  bone  is  finally  ossified  to  the  skulL  But  in  scrper.ts 
the  quadrate  is  a  mobile  bone,  and  through  its  mobility  pcrzn^Ls 
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the  great  extension  of  the  jaws,  and  thus  aids  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  mouth.  In  all  reptilia  save  the  snakes  the  Tarious  regions 
of  the  spine  and  trunk  can  be  clearly  defined.  The  digestive 
system  of  R.  is  of  a  complete  character.  It  includes  an  oeso- 
phagus, a  simple  stomach,  and  a  large  and  small  intestine.  The 
intestine  terminates  in  a  cloaca^  a  common  chamber  also  receiving 
the  efferent  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs.  The 
walls  of  the  stomach  of  Crocodilia  are  highly  muscular  and  pro- 
bably serve  to  triturate  the  food.  The  uver  is  well  developed, 
and  there  is  a  gall  bladder.  The  heart  is  three-chambered^  and 
consists  of  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle  in  all  R.,  save  the 
CrocodUiay  in  which  the  single  ventricle  becomes  divided  by 
a  complete  septum  or  partition  into  two  cavities,  thus  con- 
verting the  crocodilian  heart  into  a  four-chambered  organ. 
The  eircuIatioH  in  all  R.  (inclusive  of  the  Crocodilia)  is,  how- 
ever, impure  or  mixed  in  its  character.  The  pure  blood  from 
the  lungs  passes  into  the  left  auricle  and  thence  into  the 
ventricle;  the  impure  blood  from  the  veins  passes  into  the 
right  auricle  and  thence  into  the  ventricle.  It  follows  that  a 
nuxture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  takes  place  in  the  ven- 
tricle, this  latter  cavity  by  its  contraction  sending  the  mixed 
blood  partly  to  the  lungs  for  purification,  and  partly  to  the 
system  for  nutritive  purposes.  In  birds,  as  in  mammalia,  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood-currents  are  never  mixed,  but  are 
kept  distinct  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  circulation. 
The  same  imperfect  circulation  obtains  in  the  Crocodilia^  the 
blood  currents  in  whidi,  however,  not  being  mixed  in  the  ven- 
tricle, but  in  the  great  blood-vessels  (right  and  left  aorta)  in  the 
neighbourhood  ofthe  heart.  Between  these  vesseb  a  communi- 
cation (the  Foramen  PanitMo)  exists,  and  the  impure  blood  from 
the  right  ventricle  thus  mixes  into  the  pure  blood  which  is  being 
driven  from  the  left  ventricle  to  nourish  the  body.  The  breathing 
organs  of  R.  consist  of  lungs,  but  the  bronchi  do  not  divide 
equally  into  pairs  as  in  mammals.  A  larynx  or  organ  of  voice 
is  deireloped.  The  lungs  of  snakes  are  long  and  rudimentary, 
and  exhibit  little  or  no  cellular  structure  in  their  posterior  moiety. 
Only  one  lung  is  well  developed,  the  left  frequently  existing  m 
a  rudimentary  condition.  The  most  perfect  lungs  found  in  R. 
are  those  of  Crocodilians  and  Chelonians.  The  brain  of  R.  is 
well  developed  and  fills  the  cranial  cavity.  The  cerebellum  in 
Crocodilia  has  a  '  distinct  Vermis  with  transverse  fissures.'  The 
opHc  loba  of  K  are  placed  together  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
in  id-brain,  and  the  olfactory  lobes  are  usually  long.  The  sym" 
pathetic  system  of  serpents  is  not  well  developed.  The  senses 
of  R.  are  well  developed  as  a  rule.  The  eyes  are  rudimentary 
in  some  lizards  (ff .,  blindworms)  and  in  some  serpents.  In 
serpents  the  outer  skin  is  continued  to  form  the  outer  covering 
of  the  eye  and  is  rendered  transparent — Whence  the  '  stony  gaze ' 
of  the  serpents,  whose  eyelids  are  in  reality  united.  Many 
lizards,  crocodiles,  and  chelonia  have  a  '  third  eyelid*  or  nictitat* 
ing  mimhrane*  The  crocodiles  alone  have  an  outer  ear  of  small 
aixe,  the  internal  ear  being  fairly  developed  in  all  R.  Tlie  kid- 
neys of  R.  open  by  their  ureters  into  the  cloaca.  Distinct  male 
and  female  generative  organs  are  developed,  but  true  copula- 
tory  organs  are  found  only  in  the  Chelonians  and  Crocodihans. 
The  R.  are  oviparous  animals — t,^.,  produce  eggs  from  which 
the  young  are  afterwards  hatched.  Some  (/^.,  vipers  and  some 
lizards)  are  avovrviparous  and  retain  the  eggs  within  their  bodies 
nntil  the  young  are  hatched. 

Classification  of  Reptilia, — The  R.  are  usually  classified  so  as 
to  form  four  orders  of  living  R.  and  five  orders  of  extinct  forms. 
Former  methods  of  arrangement  divided  this  class  into  the 
Saurias^  J?.  (or  those  in  which  scales  were  developed  as  the 
body-covering),  and  Loricate  H,,  this  latter  group  being  repre- 
sented by  the  Crocodilia^  in  which  bony  plates  form  part  of  the 
'  exoskeleton.  The  four  orders  of  living  R.  are  the  (i)  Chelonia 
(tortoises  and  turtles);  (5)  Ophidia  (snakes);  (3)  LacertUia 
(lizards) ;  (4)  Crocodilia  (crocodiles).  The  extinct  orders  of  R. 
include  the  orders  (5)  Icththopterygia  (Ichythosaunts) ;  (6) 
Saurypierygia  (Plesiosaums) ;  (7)  Dicynodontia  {Dicynodon)  or 
Anamodontiai  (8)  Pterosauria  {Pterodactyls);  (9)  Deinosauria 
(Iguanodon)* 

Hepubliean,  a  name  which  has  at  different  times  been  given 
,    to  political  parties  of  different  shades  in  the  United  States  of 
America.     It  was  in   the   Convention   of  1787   that  parties 
first  developed  themselves.    The  '  Federalists,'  amons  whom 
were  Washisgtoni  Hamilton,  the  elder  Adamii  and  Madisoni 


favoured  a  strong  central  government,  not  acting  through  the 
States,  but  direcUy  upon  the  people.  The  '  Anti-Federalists ' 
opposed  any  great  central  power,  and  maintained  the  rights 
or  individual  States.  Jefferson  was  the  head  of  this  party, 
and,  objecting  to  the  name  of  '  Democrats,'  with  which  it  had 
been  saddled,  tried  to  introduce  the  name  'R.'  In  this  he 
failed,  and  the  title  was  gradually  appropriated  by  the  Federalist 
party.  Durinf^  the  French  wars,  the  Federalists  sided  with 
England,  while  the  Democrats,  under  the  presidency  of 
Madison,  who  had  by  that  time  gone  over  to  their  party,  declared 
war  against  England  in  18 12.  In  1832  the  two  parties  appear 
under  the  names  of  '  National  Republicans '  and  '  Democratic 
Republicans,'  but  the  former  party  soon  after  assumed  the  name 
of  Whigs.  About  this  time  slavery  became  the  burning  onestion 
of  national  politics,  and  on  it  the  parties  were  clearly  divided. 
The  Democrats  denied  the  right  of  the  central  government  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  new  States  and  territories,  while  the  Whigs, 
who  afterwards  merged  into  the  present  R.  party,  affirmed  and 
wished  to  exercise  this  right  Thus  the  democrats  became 
identified  with  Uie  slavery  party,  the  Republicans  with  the  anti- 
slavery  party.  The  former  has  always  had  its  stronghold  in  the 
South,  the  latter  in  New  England  and  the  North.  In  1861  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  R.,  to  the  Presidency,  determined 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States.  During  the  war,  the  R. 
party  was  for  maintaining  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  while  the 
Democrats  of  the  North  were  for  acquiescing  in  the  Southern 
secession.  After  the  war,  the  R.  'platform  became  that  of 
gradual  'reconstruction,'  and  of  securing  the  complete  political 
equality  of  the  blacks  and  whites,  the  Democrats  confinin^^  them- 
selves to  a  defence  of  State  rights,  and  to  the  promotion  of  a 
general  amnesty  for  the  rebellion.  In  1868,  the  presidential 
election  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  R.  candidate.  General 
Grant,  who  was  re-elected  in  1872.  Again  in  1876  a  R.,  Mr. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  was  elected  to  the  Presidency.  The  pre- 
sent policy  of  the  party  may  be  defined  as  the  support  of  a 
'  hard-money '  currency,  and  of  civil  service  reform. 

Sepublios  (Lat  respuhlica^  'commonweal*),  communities 
where  the  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  people,  may  be  either 
democratic  or  aristocratic,  1.^.,  all  who  enjoy  civil  may  also  enjoy 
political  rights,  or  these  may  be  restricted  to  a  privileged  order 
(see  Democracy  and  Oligarchy).  The  purest  and  most  an- 
cient form  of  democracy  was  that  in  which  all  the  citizens  met 
in  common  assembly  to  enact  their  laws,  a  system  practicable 
only  in  very  small  states,  and  which  accordingly  has  been  super- 
seded in  all  the  modem  R.  of  the  world  by  tnat  of  Representa- 
tion  (q.  v.).  Oligarchical  Sparta,  democratic  Athens,  and  Rome, 
where  the  patrician  privil^es  were  gradually  extended  to  the 
plebeians,  constitute  the  great  R.  of  antiquity ;  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  of  the  Middle  Ages.  That  of  the 
United  Netherlands  (1609-1806)  has  passed  away;  so,  too,  the 
English  Commonwealth  (1649-60),  and  the  still  shorter-lived 
republic  of  Spain  (1873).  At  the  present  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tmy  states  Andorra  and  San  Marino,  France  and 
Switzerland  are  the  only  European  R.,  the  former  since  1870 
(its  two  earlier  R.  of  1792  and  1848  having  given  place  to  the 
First  and  Second  Empires),  whilst  the  latter,  whose  independ- 
ence was  recognised  in  1648,  adopted  (1847)  a  form  of  Federal 
Government  (q.  v.)  resembling  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
Western  hemisphere  contains  no  fewer  than  eighteen  R. — ^Argen- 
tine, Bolivia,  Chili,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  San 
Domingo,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  The 
empire  of  Brazil  and  the  colonial  possessions  of  European  powen 
alone  are  governed  on  other  than  republican  and  democratic 
principles.  See  Freeman's  History  of  Federal  Government  ( 1861 ), 
and  Comparative  Politics  (1873);  May's  Democracy  in  Europe 
(1877);  ^^  Wolsey's  Political  Science,  or  the  State  Theoretically 
and  Practically  Considered  (2  vols.  1878). 


is  the  action  which  two  bodies  exert  upon  one 
another  when  they  tend  to  increase  their  mutual  distance.  Con- 
venient though  the  idea  may  be  of  a  repulsive  force  as  far  as  the 
mathematical  statement  of  dynamical  truth  is  concerned,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  nature  true  R.  as  defined  above  has  no 
existence.  Force  itself  has  no  real  existence,  far  less  repulsive 
force.  It  is  simply  a  convenient  name  for  the  rate  at  which  the 
energy  of  a  system  is  changing  from  one  form  to  another.  And 
when  we  speak  of  a  system,  we  understand  not  only  the  portions 
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which  are  evident  to  us  as  matter,  but  also  the  medium  which 
separate  these,  so  that  all  radiation  which  takes  place  through 
this  medium  is  as  much  a  transformation  of  energy  as  a  change 
of  velocity  or  configuration  in  these  more  evident  portions.  The 
apparent  R.  between  the  earth  and  a  balloon,  as  the  latter 
ascends,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  balloon  is  lighter  bulk  for 
bulk  than  the  air,  i.e.y  is  attracted  less  by  the  earth.  Similarly 
may  many  other  apparent  repulsions  be  explained ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  molecular 
physics  advances,  all  R.  shall  be  referred  to  attraction,  and 
attraction  to  displacements  in  and  through  material  media. 
Le  Sage's  theory  of  gravitation,  and  Maxwell's  theory  of  electrical 
action,  are  steps  in  this  direction. 

Repute'  is  a  technical  term  in  Scotch  law.  See  Habit  AND 
Repute.  In  English  law  it  denotes  an  abatement.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  an  estate,  after  deducting 
rent  charges  or  annuities,  we  say  that  it  is  so  much  a  year, 
besides  reprisis, 

Repute  Ownership  is  a  term  of  bankruptcy  law,  denoting 
the  apparent  ownership  by  the  bankrupt,  at  the  date  of  his 
bankruptcy,  of  goods  belonging  to  another.  The  false  credit 
given  by  R.  O.  has  led  to  the  general  rule  of  law  being  that  all 
goods  so  placed  shall  belong  to  the  trustee  for  the  creditors.  An 
exception  may  occur  when  the  nature  of  the  goods  is  such  as 
not  to  affect  credit,  or  such  as  ought  to  have  caused  inquiry  as 
to  their  ownership.  Were  an  insolvent  merchant  to  have  a 
horse  or  plate  belonging  to  another  at  the  date  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy, it  is  probable  that  the  general  rule  would  not  hold 
good. 

Reque'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  near  the 
river  Magro,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful,  populous,  and  fertile 
plain,  53  miles  W.  of  Valencia.  Its  inhabitants  manufacture 
cottons,  woollens,  and  silks.     Pop.  10,500. 

Re'quiem,  a  solemn  ma.^s  for  the  dead  celebrated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  words 
*  requiem  eternam  dona  eis'  used  in  the  service.  The  requiems 
of  Mozart,  Cherubini,  &c.,  contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
sacred  music. 

Re'redos  (Fr.  *  behind  the  back  *)  is  most  frequently  used  as 
an  ecclesiastical  term  to  denote  the  wall  behind  the  altar.  It 
usually  takes  the  form  of  a  highly  ornamented  screen. 

Re'scripts,  the  official  answers  of  a  pope  or  emperor  to 
questions  in  jurisprudence.  If  addressed  to  a  corporate  body,  a 
rescript  was  tenned  a  Pragmatic  Sanction  (q.  v.). 

Rescues  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  r^,  and  excutere^  *  to  shake  off) 
and  Escapes'  (from  Fr.  khappc7\  Ital.  scappare^  *  to  skip 
away').  Rescue  is  the  forcibly  freeing  another  from  arrest  or 
imprisonment.  It  generally  makes  the  rescuer  an  accomplice 
in  the  crime.  To  rescue,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  any  one  com- 
mitted for  murder,  or  on  the  way  to  execution,  is  a  crime  punish- 
able with  penal  servitude  for  life.  An  escape  of  a  person  arrested 
upon  criminal  process  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Resec'tion  (Lat.  *a  cutting'),  or  Exci'sion  (*a  cutting 
out ')  of  Joints,  is  an  operation  in  which  the  diseased  bones 
of  a  joint  are  cut  out  in  place  of  amputation  of  the  whole 
limb.  It  is  an  operation  of  quite  modem  date,  and  one 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  practised  before  the  inven- 
tion of  anaesthesia.  R.  is  performed  chiefly  on  account  of 
disease  of  the  articular  surfaces,  or  of  tlie  tissue  of  the  bone 
excised,  or  on  account  of  the  growth  of  tumours  from  the  bone, 
or  as  primary  or  secondary  operations  after  injury.  In  the 
operation  appropriate  incisions  are  made,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  parts  to  be  removed  ;  the  soft  parts  are  turned  aside  with- 
out injuring  the  main  vessels  and  nerves,  the  joint  is  dissevered 
from  its  connections,  and  the  whole  of  the  morbid  tissues  are 
removed.  The  operation  must  be  so  performed  as  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  subsequent  stability  or  mobility  of  the  limb, 
as  may  be  required.  When  the  elbow-joint  is  the  part  to  be 
removed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mobility  of  the  joint  should  be 
maintained,  but  in  the  case  of  the  knee-joint  an  ankylosed  joint 
is  preferable.  Within  recent  years  Oilier  and  Langenbeck  have 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  preserving  the  periosteum  in  sub- 
periosteal excision,  and  iu  some  cases  this  mode  is  of  decided 
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advantage.  R.  was  first  performed  in  1762,  but  it  was  not  till 
1850  that  it  was  accepted  as  a  justifiable  mode  of  operation, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Professor  Fergusson.  The  object 
of  the  operation  is,  by  removal  of  the  dead  parts,  to  leave  a  more 
or  less  usefld  limb,  although  shortened.  R.  constitutes  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  modern  surgery.  The  operation  may  be  per. 
formed  on  the  shoulder-joint,  the  scapula,  the  clavicle,  tlie  elbow, 
the  wrist,  the  hip,  the  knee,  the  ankle,  the  os  calcis,  the  asira- 
galus,  and  various  parts  of  the  foot. 

Reseda'ceae  is  a  small  natural  order  (6  genera,  20  species) 
of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  occurring  through  Europe,  in  W.  Asia, 
and  in  N.  and  S.  Africa,  but  not  in  the  New  World.  Tne 
flowers  are  irregular,  small,  and  greenish ;  stamens  indefimte ; 
ovary  one-celled,  of  two  to  six  carpels,  at  length  open  at  the 
top ;  seeds  exalbuminous;  leaves  alternate.  Most  of  the  species 
are  mere  weeds,  and  excepting  that  Reseda  odoraia  (Mignonette, 
q.v.)  is  among  the  most  fragrant  of  plants,  and  R,  luieola  yields 
a  yellow  dye  (see  Weld),  any  properties  they  may  possess  arc 
unappreciated. 

Reserva'tion,  Men'tal  is  the  act  of  withholding  from  a 
statement  some  word  or  clause  necessary  to  convey  the  real 
meaning  of  the  speaker.  An  equivocal  statement,  while  it  con- 
veys one  meaning  to  the  hearer,  may,  without  alteration,  be 
construed  in  another  sense  by  the  speaker.  But  that  a  state- 
ment involving  a  mental  reservation  be  reconciled  with  the 
speaker's  meaning,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  amplified.  The 
moral  legality  of  mental  reservation  has  always  oeen  a  moot 
point  in  theological  casuistry.  Pascal  dealt  largely  with  it  in  his 
attacks  on  the  Jesuits.    Sec  Murray's  Theological  Essays^  iv.  774. 

Re8erve\  This  word  is  used  in  military  language  in  two 
senses.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  R.  of  troops  held  in  readiness 
on  the  field  of  battle  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  for  the  support 
or  reinforcement  of  the  forces  in  action.  Upon  the  proper  use 
of  reserves  the  fate  of  a  battle  has  often  turned.  According 
to  Jomini,  they  should  be  of  the  best  quality  of  troops,  but  this 
opinion  is  now  open  to  doubt,  as  the  modem  use  of  arms  of 
precision  make  well-armed  troops  of  any  description  powerful 
reserves.  The  R.  ammunition  of  a  British  army  is  carried  in  carts, 
three  going  to  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  one  to  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.  It  is  kept  in  the  rear,  and  used  to  replenish  the  supply 
carried  by  the  men  when  that  is  exhausted.  When  an  army 
marches  over  rough  and  mountainous  ground,  the  R.  ammunition 
should  be  conveyed  in  pack-carriages. 

In  the  second  sense,  reserves  are  bodies  of  men  following 
ordinary  civilian  occupations,  who  may  be  called  on  to  strensihen 
the  regular  standing  army  of  a  nation  on  an  emergency.  In  all 
European  states  service  is  more  or  less  compulsory,  and  the 
reserves  thus  practically  come  to  be  the  active  manhood  of  the 
country.  These  are  usually  divided  into  reserves  of  the  active 
and  reserves  of  the  territorial  forces.  In  Great  Britain  the 
R.  consists  of  the  auxiliary  forces  (the  Militia,  q.  v.,  Yeomann*, 
q.  v.,  and  Volunteers,  q.  v.),  the  Army  R.^  and  the  Militia  R. 
The  Army  R,  was  a  force  brought  into  organisation  by  Lo'd 
Card  well's  scheme  of  1870.  The  first  class  of  the  Army  R. 
consists  of  all  short-service  men  who  have  not  completed  the 
term  of  service  for  which  they  enlisted,  although  they  have  been 
permitted  to  retire  on  serving  a  certain  number  of  years  with 
their  regiments.  A  soldier  who  enters  for  short  scmce  must 
serve  at  least  three  (usually  six)  years  with  the  colours,  and  the 
difference  between  that  period  and  the  term  of  twelve  years  in 
the  R.  Soldiers  also  who  have  served  twelve  years,  providri 
their  ages  do  not  exceed  thurty-four,  may  enter  the  R. 
They  receive  4d.  per  day  and  an  annual  allowance  of;fi,  besides 
2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  day  during  their  annual  training  of  twelve  dsys, 
and  on  occasion  of  *  imminent  national  danger,  or  great  national 
emergency '  may  be  called  on  to  join  the  r^ular  army.  The 
first  class  of  the  Army  R.  came  practically  into  existence  for  the 
first  time  in  1876.  Its  numbers  in  1878  were  12,000  men  and 
an  ultimate  limit  of  about  60,000  men  may,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years.  ^ 
second  class  of  the  Army  R.  (about  15,000  in  number)  conssts 
of  pensioners,  who  are  only  liable  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Militia  R,  is  a  body  of  men  consisting  of  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  militia  force  who  are  liable  for 
service  in  the  army  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  diss  Amy 
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K.  Thev  receive  ^i  anniuU  retaining  fee^  and  are  called  oat  for 
fifly-siz  days  training  ererv  year.  In  1878  the  number  of  the 
Militia  R.  who  had  gone  through  two  annual  trainings  in  addi- 
tion to  the  required  preliminary  drill  was  estimated  at  30,000 
men,  of  whom  26,000  were  looked  upon  as  available. 

Grave  doubts,  frequently  expressed,  as  to  whether  the  army 
and  militia  forces  were  a  real  or  paper  force,  were  set  at  rest  by 
the  complete  success  attending  their  being  called  out  for  the  first 
time  in  1878.  In  the  course  of  two  or  time  weeks  35,000  able- 
bodied  soldiers  out  of  about  38,000  men  on  the  lists  were  incor- 
porated in  the  regular  army.  The  manner  in  which  many  of 
them  at  the  caXL  ox  duty  gave  up  home  ties  and  permanent  and 
comfortable  situations  is  a  matter  of  justifiable  national  pride. 

When  the  R,  forces  are  undergoing  their  annual  training 
they  are  under  command  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  forces  of 
the  district.  The  commander-in>chief  s  orders  are  conveyed 
to  them  through  the  Inspector-General  of  R.  Forces.  For  the 
Navy  see  Naval  Reserve. 


',  in  life  assurance,  is  the  sum  set  apart  by  a  life 
assurance  office  to  meet  its  liabilities.  By  the  Life  Assurance 
Act  of  1870,  an  office  must  value  its  risks  at  least  once  in  five 
years,  when  the  R  required  for  each  policy  on  its  books  is 
ascertained.  The  R.  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
reversions  and  the  value  of  the  future  premiums,  less  the  value  of 
a  portion  of  the  premiums  set  apart  for  profits,  expenses  of 
j  management,  &c  The  table  by  which  most  life  assurance 
companies  now  value  their  liabilities  is  based  upon  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries'  experience  of  healthy  male  lives  —  the  H.  M. 
Table — and  the  rate  of  interest  adopted  is  usually  4  or  3^  per 
cent. 

Besenred'  LiBt  of  naval  officers  is  a  class  under  which  old 
and  deserving  officers  are  promoted  to  a  higher  grade,  and  placed 
upon  half-pay,  with  only  a  very  remote  liability  to  be  called 
I  npon  for  active  service.  It  is  regulated  by  Her  Majesty's  Orders 
!  in  Council  of  June  25, 185 1,  December  29,  1853,  August  i,  i860, 
>  and  July  9, 1&4.  Accordii^  to  the  Navy  Estimates  lor  1877-78, 
'  180  officers  were  upon  this  list,  and  their  pay  amounted  to 
I  >C44«I33-  They  included  41  admirals,  15  vice-admirals,  and  44 
commanders,  at  from  £2,  2s.  to  ;f  I,  5s.  per  day,  and  80  staff- 
I  commanders  and  navigating  lieutenants  at  from  15s.  6d.  to  5s. 
per  day. 

I       Seservoix'  (Fr.),  a  pond  or  basin  for  the  collection  and 
I    storage  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  for 
Irrigation,  the  supply  of  a  canal  or  mill-dam,  or  for  any  other 
purpose.    There  are  few  districts  so  favoured  hj  nature  that  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  store  up  the  rainfall  to  meet  one  or  other 
of  the  above  wants.    The  construction  of  reservoirs  dates  from  a 
I    remote  period,  for  the  system  of  impounding  water  for  purposes 
of  irrigation  was  practised  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  India.    Hero- 
dotus  states  that  the  great  lake  of  Moeris  was  artificially  formed 
to  receive  the  overflow  waters  of  the  Nile;  Nebuchadnezzar 
constructed  an  immense  R  (140  miles  in  circumference)  at 
Sippara ;  and  in  India  and  Ceylon  there  are  numerous  ancient 
tanks,  formed  by  throwing  a  ^und  or  embankment  across  a 
rayine  or  valley.    Many  thousands  of  these  tanks  are  still  in  use 
in  the  Madias  Presidency,  and  many  others  are  ruinous  from 
neglect ;  tome  of  the  latter  are  of  immense  size— one,  the  Poniary 
tank,  having  an  area  of  80  square  miles.    The  construction  of  a 
R.  calls  for  the  greatest  engineering  skill.    The  best  position  for 
A  storage  R.  is  m  an  elevated  gorge  or  valley,  across  which  an 
embankment  may  be  thrown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  tanks 
ailready  alluded  to.    In  determining  the  capacity  of  the  R.,  the 
average  annual  rainfall  and  the  annual  service  demand  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  probable  loss  by  absorp- 
tion and  evaporation.    As  a  rule,  in  England  the  capacity  should 
be  sufficient  for  X20  to  180  days'  supply.    An  extensive  drainage 
area  should  rise  above  the  R.,  which  itself  should  be  sufficiently 
derated  to  ensure  the  water,  at  its  lowest  level,  being  delivered 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  service  pipes.    In  fixing  the  site,  the 
impermeability  of  the  rock  forming  the  sides  and  bottom  must 
be  ascertained,  otherwise  leakage  of  the  water  might  endanger 
the  stability  of  the  embankment  When  the  tx>ttom  is  permeable, 
borings  ooght  to  be  made  to  determine  at  what  depth  an  imper- 
wiotts  rock  lies,  and  on  it  the  puddle  wall  should  rest     A 
R*  should  always  be  deep,  so  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  vege- 
tatioa.     Before  constrocting  the  embankment,  the  suitability 


of  a  site  for  it  should  be  tested  by  trial  shafts  and  other  means. 
The  foundation  should  be  solid,  and  free  of  faults  or  fissures 
communicating  with  permeable  strata  beneath.  All  soft,  loose, 
or  porous  materials  should  be  excavated.  The  embeuikment 
may  be  formed  of  earth,  and  through  its  length,  in  the  centre  or 
nearer  the  water-side,  an  impenetnu>le  wall  of  well-puddled  clay 
should  run.  The  slopes  of  the  embankment  are  usually  3  to  i 
on  the  inside  and  2^  or  2  to  i  on  the  outside.  The  water-side 
is  commonly  '  pitched '  with  stone,  and  the  reverse  sown  with 
rye-grass  or  clover  seeds.  The  outlet  from  the  R.  is  by  a  culvert 
under  the  embankment,  or  better  by  a  tunnel  driven  round  the 
end  of  the  embankment  through  solid  ground.  When  the  latter 
plan  is  adopted,  a  valve-shaft  is  constructed  in  a  line  with  the 
puddle  trench  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  tunnel, 
which  at  this  point  is  stopped  with  water-tight  masonry  in  which 
two  valved  outlet  pipes  are  placed.  A  waste-weir  or  waste-pit 
to  carry  away  overflow  occasioned  by  flood  waters  flowing  into 
the  R.  is  essential  to  its  safety. 

The  water  is  usually  conveyed  from  the  storage  R.  to  a  dis' 
tributingox  service  R,  a  large  tank  roofed  over,  and  from  it  the 
supply  is  distributed  for  public  use.  It  serves  to  check  waste, 
for  while  the  supply  is  constant,  the  consumption  is  variable, 
being  less  during  night  than  day.  The  capacity  of  the  distribut- 
ing R.  should  be  great,  and  its  position  high  enough  to  com- 
mand the  highest  dwelling  to  be  supplied.  When  dwellings 
rise  higher  than  it,  these  are  supplied  by  a  branch-pipe  connected 
with  the  main  from  the  storage  K.  Compensation  reservoirs  are 
constructed  for  the  supply  of  streams,  &c.,  in  dry  seasons,  in 
order  to  compensate  mill-owners  and  others  for  the  water  diverted 
from  the  watercourses  on  which  the  mills  are  situated. 

Seshd,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ghilan,  Persia,  and 
one  of  the  chief  entrep6ts  for  the  Caspian,  situated  about  2  miles 
inland  from  the  shallow  Bay  of  Enzeli,  amid  groves  and  orchards, 
150  miles  N.W.  of  Teheran.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  and  exten- 
sive caravanserais  and  bazaars,  and  carries  on  through  its  port 
of  Enzeli  a  considerable  trade  with  Russia,  exchanging  silks  for 
iron  wares.  The  road  to  the  port  is  in  the  most  wretdied  state 
at  all  seasons.    Pop.  23,50a 

Besid'uaiy  Legatee'.  The  person  is  so  called  in  law  to 
whom  a  testator  bequeaths  the  remainder  of  his  personal  estate, 
after  payment  of  debts  and  special  legacies.  It  these  exhaust 
the  personal  estate,  the  R.  L.  gets  nothing. 

Hesignatioii,  a  Scotch  law  term  denoting  the  form  by  which 
a  va^al  returns  the  fee  (see  Fee  and  Liferent)  into  the  hands 
of  the  superior. 


<^ 


i'na  (probably  the  Retina  of  Pliny),  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 

province  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  6  miles  S.E. 
of  the  city  of  Naples.  It  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Her- 
culaneum  (q.  v.),  the  entrance  to  the  excavations  of  which  is  a 
Quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  royal  palace  of  La  Favorita  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  R.  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of 
Vesuvius,  and  fumbhes  travellers  with  guides,  horses,  and  asses. 
From  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  the  well-known  wine  Lacryma 
Christi  is  produced,  and  there  is  also  considerable  silk-spinning. 
Pop.  (1874)  12,175. 

Bee'izLi  (from  Lat  resttw^  connected  with  the  Greek  rhed^ 
'  I  flow  *)  constitute  a  class  of  vegetable  secretions  which  are  in 
their  nature  closely  allied  to  the  essential  oils,  being,  according 
to  the  views  of  liebig,  oxidised  forms  of  these  £>dies ;  and 
through  the  oleo-R.  the  one  series  passes  gradually  into  the 
other.  R  are  solid  bodies,  more  or  less  transparent,  mostly 
breaking  with  a  glassy  fracture,  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils,  partially  soluble  in  idcohol 
and  the  fixed  oils,  dissolving  under  the  influence  of  heat  Dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  R.  form  spirit  varnishes,  while  with  oil  they 
form  ordinary  varnishes  such  as  copal  varnish.  They  are  aU 
highly  inflammable,  and  bum  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame. 
Chemically,  they  are  complex  bodies,  being  in  all  cases  combi« 
nations  of  several  distinct  resinous  principles,  though  in  ultimate 
composition  they  resolve  themselves  into  pure  hydrocarbons  or 
compounds  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  K.  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  may  be  separated  into  two  distinct 
classes — ^nard  and  soft  K  The  former,  the  type  of  which 
is  copal,  comprehend  the  ordinary  Tarnish  K,  ana  are  distin- 
guished by  dissolving  with  readiness  in  common  turpentine^  the 
resulting  compound  forming  a  clear  tenadooi  fluki    The  more 
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valuable  kinds  are  distinguished  by  their  hard,  glassy  appearance, 
perfect  transparency,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  colour. 
The  leading  R.  which  come  under  this  class  are  the  dammars, 
copals,  and  animes ;  and  under  these  heads  several  botanically 
distinct  products  are  found  in  commerce.  White  dammar  or  piney 
varnish  is  obtained  in  India  from  Vateria  indicat  and  allied  R. 
areobtained  in  Oriental  regions  from  various  other  species  of  ^/ma 
Vatica^  Shorea^  and  Hopea,  A  fine  dammar  is  yielded  by  Dam^ 
mara  orimtalis^  and  the  well-known  Kauria  gum  of  New  Zealand, 
the  fossilised  produce  of  Dammara  Australis^  is  also  a  dammar 
resin.  Copals  or  anime  R.  are  obtained  from  species  oiHymenaa^ 
chieflyfrom  the  Zanzibar  coast,  but  also  from  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  from  Madagascar,  and  a  similar  product  is  yielded  by  allied 
trees  in  Brazil.  Another  copalline  resin  is  mastic  Thus,  frank- 
incense and  sandarach  are  resinous  exudations  from  pine  trees, 
and  sometimes  classed  as  concrete  turpentines.  The  Elemi  or 
soft  R.  form  a  link  between  the  copals  and  the  oleo-R.,  being 
soft  and  clammy  to  the  touch,  often  with  a  strong  balsamic 
odour.  They  are  in  most  instances  to  a  large  extent,  some- 
times entirely,  soluble  in  spirit.  They  include  Tacamahac  of 
both  the  W.  and  the  E.  Indies ;  Mexican  Elemi  from  a  species 
oi  Elaphrium ;  and  E.  Indian  Elemi,  the  produce  of  various 
species  of  Canarium,  The  elemi  R.  are  used  almost  exclusively 
in  medicine,  and  are  not  available  for  varnish  making.  A  great 
variety  of  resinous  substances  are  produced  in  various  regions 
which  are  little  or  not  at  all  met  with  in  commerce  ;  and  of  many 
of  the  substances  extensively  employed,  very  little  is  known  with 
accuracy  and  certainty.  Details  regarding  most  of  the  substances 
alluded  to  here  will  be  found  under  their  own  proper  headings. 

Medicinally. — Resin  forms  an  important  ingredient  in  ointments, 
but  is  not  used  internally.  It  is  contained  in  charta  epispastica, 
emplastra,  and  unguentum  terebenthina.  The  preparations  are 
emplastrum  resina^  used  chiefly  for  strapping  wounds  and  ulcers ; 
and  unguentum  nsina,  employed  as  a  stimulating  dressing  for 
indolent  ulcers.  Resina  jalapa  is  given  internally  in  doses  of 
from  2  to  5  grains,  and  resina  podophylii  in  doses  of  from  i  to  J 
grain.     See  Jalap  and  Podophyllum. 

Kes  Judica'ta,  in  law  denotes  a  legal  point  on  which  judg- 
ment has  been  given  by  a  supreme  court  as  between  two  parties. 
The  plea  of  R.  J. ,  if  sustained,  prevents  either  party  from  re- 
opening the  question  already  disposed  of. 

Kesolu'tion,  in  music,  is  following  a  discord  by  the  combina- 
tion which  the  ear  requires  in  order  to  leave  a  satisfactory  effect. 
It  is  usually  effected  by  the  dissonant  note  descending  or  ascend- 
ing a  degree,  most  frequently  the  former.  Sometimes  this  is 
done  in  the  next  chord,  while  at  other  times  it  is  deferred,  or 
even  interrupted  by  an  intermediate  progression. 

Besolu'tion  of  Forces.  Sec  Composition  and  Resolu- 
TioN  OF  Velocities  and  Forces. 

Besor'cin  is  a  colourless  crystalline  compound  obtained  by 
fusing  galbanum  with  potassium  hydrate,  dissolving  the  fused 
product  in  water,  neutralising  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing 
the  clear  filtered  solution  with  ether.  The  R.  is  taken  up  by 
the  ether,  which  is  afterwards  driven  off"  by  distillation.  R. 
acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  fine  purple  red  colouring 
matter,  which,  with  several  other  dyes  derived  from  R. ,  is  used 
in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  R.  is  closely  allied  to  orcin,  and 
Us  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^H^Oj. 

Respec'tant,  orKespectlng,  an  epithet  applied  in  heraldry 
to  two  animals  (not  of  prey)  rampant  face  to  face.  Beasts  of 
prey  so  placed  are  rampant  comballant. 

Bespira'tion,  the  function  of  breathing.  This  function  is 
one  devoted  to  the  purification  of  the  blood  by  the  excretion  or 
elimination  of  waste  matters,  and  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
gas.  R.  is  thus  not  merely  excretory;  it  is  also  nutritive, 
as  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas  largely  contributes  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  animal  organism.  R.  is  essentially  the  same  in 
animals  and  in  plants,  and  consists  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
for  the  vital  purposes  and  chemical  reactions  of  the  living 
being.  Oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  plants  for  the  purpose 
of  decomposing  certain  of  the  substances  of  the  plants.  In  this 
action  the  oxygen  deprives  such  substances  of  part  of  their  car- 
bon and  is  ultimately  given  off"  in  the  form  q( carbon  dioxide  or 
carbonic  acid  (COj).  This  process  would  appear  to  be  con- 
tinually performed  within  living  plant- celk.  Tne  presence  and 
decomposing  action  of  oxygen  would  appear  to  be  thus  neces- 


sary for  the  life  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  Plants  placed 
amidst  pure  carbon  die  of  suffocation  like  animals.  Some  flowers 
produce  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  through  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature 
takes  place  in  such  plants,  as  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  oxy- 
gen with  the  carbon  of  the  plant.  Thus  during  the  fertilisaiioa 
of  some  species  of  Aroidea,  the  temperature  increases  by  lo'  C 
In  animals  the  respiratory  organs  vary  in  form  and  nature.  In 
the  lowest  animals  the  general  tissues  of  the  body  may  serve  as 
unspecialised  breathing  organs,  just  as  in  animals  of  tolerably 
high  grade  {e.g.^  earthworms),  the  general  surface  of  the  body 
may  constitute  the  chief  respiratory  organ.  The  essential 
features  of  any  breathing  organ  is  a  thin  membrane,  having 
the  blood  on  the  one  side  and  the  atmosphere  (or  water 
containing  air)  on  the  other.  An  interchange  of  products 
takes  place  between  the  blood  and  atmosphere  through  the 
membrane,  oxygen  passing  into  the  blood  and  carbonic  acid, 
&c.,  being  excreted.  The  differences  between  the  various  kinds 
of  breathing  organs  are  really  referable  to  variations  in  this 
In  man  the  breathing-organs  consist  of  two  lun^s 


arrangement. 


Vertical  Transverse  Section  of  Chest,  to  show  arched  form  of  diaphrapn, 
a  a:  the  heart,  b;  lungs,  c  c ;  stomach,  e:  liver,  d, 

placed  in  the  chest  or  thorax,— a  cavity  completely  Kparated  from 
that  of  the  abdomen  by  the  muscular  partition  named  the 
diaphragm  or  midriff.  The  lungs  of  man  and  all  ouadnipedi 
are  closed  sacs,  and  do  not  open  into  air-sacs  as  is  the  case  in 
birds.  The  lungs  are  two  bodies  of  light  spongy  texture,  and  of  a 
pink  or  light-red  colour  in  infancy,  but  becoming  dark-coloured 
in  the  adult,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  foreign  carbonaceous 
matter  from  without.  Each  lung  is  merely  the  seat  of  the 
exchange  between  the  blood  and  air  already  mentioned;  and 
each  organ  may  be  simply  described  as  a  bag  of  air-cells.  The 
lungs  communicate  with  the  outer  world  by  means  of  the 
trachea  or  windpipe.  At  the  upper  part  of  this  tube  is  tne 
larynx  or  organ  of  voice ;  the  trachea  itself  is  a  fibrous  tube 
strengthened  by  imperfect  rings  of  cartilage,  which  contrioute 
towards  the  flexibility  of  the  structure.  The  trachea  divides  at 
the  root  of  the  neck  into  two  main  branches  or  bronchi—ov^t  for 
each  lung.  Ejich  bronchus  on  entering  its  lung  divides  and  sub- 
divides into  a  large  number  of  branches, 
and  thus  constitutes  *  a  respiratory  tree  * 
of  considerable  extent.  Traced  to  their 
ultimate  terminations,  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  found  to  end  in  the  air-cells 
of  the  lung.  These  cells  are  aggre- 
gated in  groups,  called  the  lobules  of 
the  lung.  The  air-cells  vary  in  diameter 
from  the  ^th  to  the  ^th  of  an  inch. 
Their  walls  are  formed  of  fibrous  and 
elastic  tissues,  and  are  lined  by  squa» 
mous  or  tessellated  epithelium.  Thus 
the  air  received  through  the  trcuhea  or 
windpipe  permeates  every  part  of  the  ^ 

lungl  structure,  and  is  at  last  received 
into  the  air-cells  of  which  the  lungs  '^?>''-^*2*  ^^Ti  ^Ib^ 
are  essentially  composed.     External  to      ?j)  whJch  o^w  mto  them 
the  air-cells  of  the  lung,  and  forming  a      (oug^ified  ao  duocten). 
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Air<3dli,  with  capillary  blood* 
fcsMls  bjectcd. 
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dense  network  thereupon,  are  the  tapUlary  blood-vesuls  of  the 
lung.    The  capillary  network  is  most  dense  in  the  centre  of  the 

lung,  and  a  continuous  stream 
of  blood  is  seen  to  pass  through 
the  lung  from  the  right  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  We  thus 
find  in  the  lung  of  man  the  essen« 
tial  conditions  of  all  respiratory 
organs.  The  thin  walls  of  the 
air-cells  of  the  lung  exhibit  the 
respiratory  membrane,  on  one 
side  of  which  the  air  admitted 
through  the  trachea  is  found; 
while  on  the  other  side  the  blood 
(laden  with  waste  matters,  and 
propelled  from  the  right  side  of 
the  neart)  is  contained  within  the 
capillary  blood-vessels. 
The  trackia  or  'windpipe'  extends  from  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  measures  from  4 
to  4)  inches  in  length,  and  |ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Its  incomplete  cartilaginous  rings  number  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.  The  windpipe  is  lined  by  ciliated  epithdial  edls^  and 
nnstriped  muscular  nbres  also  occur.  The  branches  of  the  wind- 
pipe {fironchi  and  bronchial  tubes)  at  first  resemble  the  windpipe ; 
but  as  they  graduallv  become  snudler  they  lose  their  cartilagmous 
rings,  the  walls  of  the  smallest  air-tubes  being  chiefly  composed 
of  fibroos  tissue,  along  with  a  muscular  investment  The  right 
hmg  is  larger  than  its  neighbour,  and  is  divided  into  three  lobes ; 
the  left  hmg^  which  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the  right,  havin? 
only  two  lobes.  Each  presents  when  anatomically  examined 
a  basi  or  lower  part  resting  on  the  diaphragm  or  'midriff;' 
an  apex^  extending  into  the  root  of  the  neck;  an  external 
tuffaee^  smooth  and  convex;  an  internal  surface^  concave  in 
form ;  a  posterior  border^  rounded  and  broad ;  and  an  anterhr 
border^  thin,  sharp,  and  overlapping  the  pericardium  or  sac 
in  which  the  heart  is  contained.  The  root  of  the  lung  exists 
about  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  each  lung.  At  this 
ootnt  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  enter  the 
lung,  the  chief  blood-vessels  being  arrangea  so  that  the  put- 
monary  veins  lie  to  the  front,  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the 
middle,  and  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels  of  the  lung  behind. 
The  average  weight  of  the  two  lungs  is  42  oz.,  the  right  lung 
weighing  about  2  oz.  heavier  than  the  left  Those  of  the 
male  are  heavier  than  those  of  the  female,  and  weigh  in  the 
proportion  of  z  to  37.  In  the  fenaale  the  relative  weight  is  as 
I  to  43«  The  pulmonary  artery  arising  from  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  carries  venous  blood  into  the  lungs,  and  spreads  out 
in  the  organ  to  form  part  of  the  dense  capillary  network  already 
mentions.  The  capillaries  of  the  lung  in  due  time  unite  to  form 
Ihtfulmonary  veins^  which  convey  the  purified  blood  from  the  lung 
back  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  for  redistribution  through  the 
body.  Besides  these  vessels  which  serve  to  convey  blood  through 
the  lunpf  these  organs  have  blood-vessels  {bronchial  arteries  and 
veins)  lor  their  inherent  nutrition.  The  lungs  are  also  supplied 
with  Lymphatics  (q.  v.),  and  the  nerves  of  the  lung  arise  from 
the  pulmonary  plexus  (anterior  and  posterior),  formed  chiefly  of 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  brief  study  of  the  mechanism  and  details  of  the  process 
of  R.  nuy  be  prefaced  by  a  few  observations  on  the  cnemical 
composition  of  the  atmosphere,  Ordinaiy  atmospheric  air  consbts 
of  two  gases — oxygen  and  nitrogen,  mixed  in  the  proportions  of 
2t  to  79  in  100  parts.  The  oxygen  is  the  important  element, 
the  nitrogen  being  chiefly  useful  as  a  diluent,  and  bearing  no 
active  share  in  the  work  of  R.  These  are  the  essential  gases 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  addition  varying  quantities  of  other 
substances  occur  therein.  Thus  in  ordinaiy  air  traces  of  car- 
bonic add  (4  or  5  vols,  of  COt  to  10,000  of  air)  are  to  be  met 
with ;  and  watery  vapour  is  usually  present  to  the  extent  of  140 
per  cent  Traces  of  ammonia  and  other  substances  are  also  found. 
The  (juantity  of  carbonic  add  maybe  vastly  increased  under  cer- 
tain arcumstances,  as,for  example(accordingto  Dr.  AngusSmith), 
in  the  dtess-drde  of  a  theatre  at  11.30  p.m.,  where  it  attained  a 
percentage  of  .0757 ;  or  in  a  Corni^  mine,  where  the  Quantity 
was  2, 5000  per  cent.  It  may  now  be  asked,  what  chanees  nappen 
to  the  air  during  R.  ?  The  chief  are  as  follows :— (i)  That  the 
air  expired  from  the  lungs  is  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
atmosphere^  and  attains  a  temperature  varying  from  97*  to  99)*. 
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The  expired  air  literally  exhibits  the  temperature  of  the  blood. 
(2)  The  carbonic  acid  is  increased.  About  4)  per  cent  of 
oxygen  is  abstracted  from  every  volume  of  air  taken  into  the 
lungs,  a  rather  smaller  amount  of  carbonic  acid  being  supplied 
from  the  lungs  in  place  of  the  oxygen.  About  1346  cubic  mches 
(636  grains)  of  carbonic  add  is  given  out  of  the  lungs  in  one 
hour ;  and  estimated  by  weight,  the  carbon  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
per  hour  amounts  to  173  grains,  making  about  8  oz.  of  pure  car- 
bon in  twen^-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acia  emitted 
in  R.  from  the  lungs  varies  accoxding  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
individuaL  Thus  the  quantity  increases  from  eight  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  diminishes  from  forty  to  old  age ;  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature, the  less  carbonic  add  is  excreted ;  in  spring  more  car- 
bonic acid  is  given  off  when  the  air  is  moist,  and  more  is  exhaled 
than  in  any  other  season ;  more  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  during 
the  day  (relatively  to  the  oxygen  absorbed)  than  during  the 
night;  after  food  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  exhaled  is 
increased;  exercise  in  moderation  increases  its  amount,  and 
during  sleep  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  ouantihr  of  the 
gas  exhaled.  (3)  The  oxygen  is  diminishea  in  K.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  per  hour  is  1584  cubic  inches 
(s  542  grains).  Thus  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  exhaled 
along  with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  without  alteration 
of  volume,  the  loss  of  oxygen  being  due  to  absorption.  (4) 
Watery  vapour  is  added  to  the  atmosphere  in  R.  The  quantity 
of  watery  vapour  given  off  from  the  lun^  is  suffident  to  saturate 
the  atmosphere.  About  9  or  10  ounces  is  a  fair  average  estimate 
of  the  amotmt  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty-four 
hours.  (5)  That  ammonia  is  eiven  off  during  R.  is  proved  by 
the  researches  of  Reade  and  others,  but  its  amount  is  very  small; 
and  (6)  organic  matters  are  added  to  the  atmosphere ;  about  3 
grains  being  estimated  to  be  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty- 
tour  hours. 

The  changes  which  occur  to  the  blood  in  /^,  toe  equally  im« 
portant  The  blood  sent  to  the  lungs  through  the  preliminary 
artery  and  its  branches  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  venous 
or  impure,  and  is  therefore  dark  coloured.  After  passing 
through  the  lungs  the  venous  blood  becomes  light  coloured— Vi 
change  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas,  which  is  chemi- 
cally combined  with  the  iamoglobin,  or  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  corpusdes.  Thus  the  great  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs  is  a  loss  of  carbonic  acid  and  a  gain  of 
oxygen.  "Die  blood  also  becomes  i*  to  2*  F.  warmer  after 
passing  through  the  lungs,  and  also  appears  to  coagulate  or  dot 
more  readily  and  firmly  than  before.  Thus  a  &ir  comparison 
might  be  made  between  the  lungs  and  their  work  in  R.  and  a 
market-place  or  exdiange.  The  blood  offers  to  the  air  certain 
waste  products  (viz.,  carbonic  acid,  heat,  water,  ammonia,  and 
organic  matters),  and  obtains  from  the  air  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, of  which  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  important  The 
essential  and  intimate  part  of  the  respiratory  act  is  accom- 
plished in  virtue  of  the  '  law  of  difiiision  of  gases,'  the  oxygen 
passing  inwards  to  the  blood  through  the  thin  capillarv-walls  and 
through  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lung;  while  the  carbonic 
acid  and  other  matters  pass  outwards  from  the  blood  into  the 
air-cells,  and  are  thence  exhaled  in  the  act  of  expiration.  They 
are  literally  waste  products,  which  represent  the  'wear  and 
tear'  of  the  living  machine,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  body 
by  the  blood,  and  thus  brought  to  the  lungs  to  be  excreted. 
A  certain  share  of  the  waste  matters  falls  to  be  excreted  by 
the  kidneys,  shin,  and  liver,  which  thus  bear  a  very  definite 
relation  to  the  lungs  as  organs  of  excretion.  The  lungs  thus 
excrete  most  carbonic  add  (about  15,000  grains  in  twenty-ibur 
hours),  the  skin  in  the  same  period  excretes  from  ^h  to  Tir^h 
of  the  quantity  exhaled  from  the  limgs ;  while  the  kidneys  also 
excrete  a  small  quantity  of  this  gas.  In  diseases  of  the  lungs  the 
skin  and  kidnep  excrete  much  lareer  proportions  of  carbonic 
acid ;  the  normal  function  of  the  skin  hdng  to  eliminate  water  and 
solid  matters  (11,500  grains  water ;  solids  250  grains  in  twenty- 
four  hours) ;  while  the  kidneys  excrete  a  much  larger  Quantity  of 
water  (23,000  grains  in  twenty-four  hours)  along  with  organic 
matters  (6i8k>  grains)  and  mineral  and  saline  matters  (420  grains). 

The  nature  of  the  respiratory  movements  may  be  readily  under- 
stood Two  acts  (inspiration  and  expiration)  are  involved  in 
this  process.  The  former  is  by  far  the  more  fordble  and  impor- 
tant. It  is  essentially  a  muscular  act.  The  chest  or  thorax  itself 
is  a  movable  framework  or  cage,  the  cavitv  of  which  is  capable 
of  being  enlarged  in  various  directions.    All  that  is  required  to 
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effect  inspiration  (bearing  in  mind  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs)  is 
the  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  through  the  alteration 
of  its  floor  and  sides.  By  such  alteration  or  measure  of  capacity 
the  pressure  of  air  in  the  lungs  is  diminished,  and  an  additional 
quantity  enters  the  lungs  to  equalise  the  pressure  on  both  sur- 
faces (internal  and  external)  of  the  chest  The  chest  is  enlarged, 
firstly,  in  a  vertical  direction  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
or  midriffs  the  great  muscle  forming  the  floor  of  that  cavity.  The 
sides  of  the  diaphragm  descend  to  the  greatest  degree,  while  its 
central  tendon  remains  firm,  and  thus  the  thorax  is  pulled  down- 
wards, its  sides  being  also  pulled  outwards  below.  Secondly, 
the  chest  is  enlarged  from  side  to  side  {laterally^  and  from  before 
backwards  (in  tlie  antero-posierior  diameter),  by  the  ribs  being 
elevated  in  front  and  at  the  sides.  The  breastbone  is  also 
pushed  upwards  and  forwards.  -The  agents  which  accomplish 
these  movements  of  the  ribs  and  breastbone  in  ordinary  breath- 
ings are  the  various  intercostal  muscles^  or  those  extending  from 
one  rib  to  another.  But  in  forced  breathing,  other  muscles  (such 
as  the  scalene  muscles,  the  serratus  ma^nus,  the  pectoral  muscles, 
&c.)  are  also  called  upon  to  assist  the  intercostals.  The  cavity 
of  the  chest  being  thus  enlarged,  the  lungs  are  allowed  to  expand, 
and  air  is  duly  inhaled.  The  act  of  expiration  is  effected  chiefly 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  chest.  Both  are  forced  from 
their  normal  position,  as  it  were,  in  inspiration ;  and  both  return 
in  expiration  to  a  position  of  rest.  The  movements  of  breathing 
vary  in  the  sexes.  The  breathing  of  men  is  termed  abdonUnal^ 
since  the  movements  of  the  abdominal  walls  are  more  clearly 
marked  than  in  women,  in  whom  the  chest  appears  to  partici- 
pate more  exclusively  in  these  motions.  Hence  in  females  the 
breathing  is  said  to  be  pectoral.  In  young  children  the  dia- 
phragm IS  the  chief  agent  in  the  movements  of  breathing. 

The  total  quantity  of  air  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the 
lun^  of  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours  in  ordinary  tranquil  breath- 
ing is  about  686,000  cubic  inches.  The  average  quantity  ex- 
changed at  each  breath  in  the  adult  man  is  about  30  or  35  cubic 
inches.  A  hard-working  labourer  would  breathe  in  twenty-four 
hours  1, 568,390  cubic  inches  of  air.  The  most  violent  expiratory 
act  does  not  empty  the  lungs  of  air.  Hence  the  quantity  (about 
100  cubic  inches  on  an  average)  which  remains  in  the  lungs  after 
the  deepest  expiration  is  named  residual  air.  The  Quantity  (30 
to  35  cubic  inches)  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the  lungs  in 
ordinary  breathing  is  named  tidal  air.  The  quantity  over  and 
above  the  tidal  air  (varying  in  different  individuals)  which  may 
be  inhaled  by  a  deep  inspiration  is  called  compleniental  air ;  that 
expelled  by  a  deep  expiration  (over  and  above  the  tidal  air)  is 
named  reserve  or  supplemental  air.  The  chest  or  thorax  is  lined 
by  a  delicate  membrane  named  the  Pleura  (q.  v.).  The  work 
of  the  muscles  engaged  in  R,  has  been  calculated  by  Professor 
Haughton  to  amount  to  21  foot-tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  present  subject  is  all- important.  Upon 
the  due  understanding  of  what  R.  is,  and  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  processes  whereby  the  effete  or  vitiated  air  may  be 
got  rid  of,  and  a  due  supply  of  fresh  air  introduced  into  our 
dwelling-places,  the  health  of  families  and  communities  may  be 
said  largely  to  depend.  The  breath  re-breathed  is  unquestionably 
the  source  of  very  many  serious  disorders,  not  merely  personal 
but  also  epidemic.  The  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  quantity  of  organic  matter  and  carbonic  acid  is  increased 
above  the  normal  standard  is  fraught  with  serious,  or  it  may 
be  fatal,  effects  to  man  and  the  higher  animals  generally.  The 
headaches,  drowsiness,  and  lassitude  felt  in  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment and  in  churches  and  halls  are  due  simply  to  imperfect 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere;  and  the 
imperfect  ventilation  of  our  sleeping  apartments  causes  restless 
nights,  and  destroys  the  beneficial  effects  of  sleep.  That  the 
animal  body  may  tolerate  a  vitiated  atmosphere  in  which  it 
has  been  placed  for  some  time,  and  thus  unconsciously  injure 
itself,  is  proved  by  the  experiment  of  introducing  a  sparrow 
into  a  bell-glass  in  which  another  sparrow  has  been  confined 
for  two  hours.  The  sparrow  thus  introduced  into  the  atmo- 
sphere vitiated  by  the  first  bird,  is  found  to  perish  instantly, 
and  this  although  the  first  bird  could  have  remained  under  the 
bell-glass  for  another  hour  without  endangering  its  life.  The 
deaths  of  infants  aged  from  one  to  fifteen  days  in  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital  numbered  2994  (out  of  7650  births)  in  four 
years,  during  a  certain  period ;  while  after  the  introduction  of 
a  new  and  better  system  of  ventilation,  the  death-rate  sank  to 
279  deaths  during  another  period  of  four  years  with  equally 
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numerous  births.     More  than  2500  deaths  (or  l  m  3)  were  ikus 
caused  by  imperfect  ventilation. 

Diseases  of  Organs  of  R. — The  structures  which  are  mainly 
affected  in  disease  of  the  lungs  are — (i)  the  bronchialtubes,(2)the 
pulmonary  air-cells,  vesicular  structure  or  parenchyma  of  the 
lungs,  and  (3)  the  membranes  covering  the  parenchymatous  part, 
forming  that  portion  of  the  serous  sac  between  the  lungs  and  the 
walls  of  the  thorax.  That  portion  of  the  sac  immediately  invest- 
ing the  lungs  is  called  t\iQ  pulmonary  pleura,  while  that  invest- 
ing the  parietes  of  the  thorax  is  called  the  parietal  or  caid 
pleura.  One  or  more  of  these  pulmonary  structures  may  be  the 
seat  of  Inflammation  (q.  v.).  When  the  bronchial  is  inflamed, 
the  disease  is  called  Bronchitis  (q.  v.)  ;  when  the  sudsianct 
proper,  or  parenchyma,  is  inflamed,  the  disease  is  termed  Pntu- 
tfionia  (q.  v. ) ;  and  when  the  pleura  is  inflamed,  the  affection  is 
described  as  Fleuriiis  (q.  v.).  It  is  seldom  that  these  morbid 
states  are  completely  isolated,  but  the  disease  is  usually  named 
according  to  the  more  prominent  symptoms.  When  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  or  pneumonia,  is  associated 
with  inflammation  of  the  air- tubes,  or  bronchitis,  the  disease  is 
termed  broncho-pneumonia  ;  and  when  associated  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  investing  pleura,  or  pleuritis,  it  is  termed  Pleuio. 
pneumonia  (q.  v.).  These  diseases  frequently  give  rise  to  secon- 
dary diseases  which  are  more  persistent  than  the  primary,  such 
as  Hydrothorax  (q.  v.),  or  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest ;  Pneumothorax  (q.  v.),  or  a  collection  of  air  or  gas, 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  generally  co-existing  with  fluid  in  the 
same  cavity,  and  called  hydro-pneumothorax  ;  Emphysema  (q.  v.), 
or  enlargement  of  the  air-cells  by  dilatation,  attended  with  oblite- 
ration of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  over  their  walls,  forming 
a  most  serious  complication  of  bronchitis ;  Empyema  (q.  v.),  or 
an  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  or  Phthisis  (q.  v.),  the  growth  or  exudation  of  tuber- 
cles, which  undergo  various  changes  in  the  lungs,  is  the  loal 
manifestation  in  the  lungs  of  the  constitutional  phenomena  of 
tuberculosis.  The  lungs  are  also  liable  to  lesions  due  to  the 
syphilitic  poison,  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes ;  or  gummatous  nodules  may  be  developed  in  the 
pulmonary  substance,  or  they  may  be  associated  with  miliary 
tubercles  in  the  lungs.  Syphilis  (q.  v.)  undoubtedly  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  development  of  phthisis.  Gangrene  of  ■' 
the  lungs,  the  disintegration  and  breaking  up  into  fragments  of  1 
the  filamentous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
almost  invariably  fatal  Hcemoptysis  (q.  v.),  or  the  spitting  of 
blood  from  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  may  depend  upon  a  variety 
of  causes  of  more  or  less  serious  import,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
the  result  of  cardiac  disease,  and  occasionally  it  is  a  form  of 
vicarious  menstruation.  See  Principles  and  Practice  of  Piixsic^ 
by  Sir  Thomas  Watson  (Lond.  1871) ;  Diseases  of  the  Chtst,  by 
Dr.  Waters  (Lond.  1873) ;  and  Phthisis,  by  Dr.  A.  Flint  ^Loni 
1875). 

Bespira'tion,  Artdfi'cial,  is  required  in  all  cases  of  sus- 
pended  animation,  as  in  some  cases  of  childbirth,  drowning,  liic 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  noxious  gases,  &c.  The  openitioa  t  j: 
producing  it  may  be  performed  in  various  ways.  In  the  case 
of  new-born  infants,  suspended  animation  is  of  frequent  occar- 
rence ;  but  the  stimulus  afforded  by  exposure  to  the  external 
air,  conjoined  with  certain  centric  causes  arising  from  deficieat 
aeration  of  the  blood,  are  generally  sufficient  to  excite  li^e 
respiratory  muscles.  Should  respiration,  however,  not  imme- 
diately follow,  A.  R.  may  be  excited  by  blowing  on  the  face, 
by  a  smart  pat  on  the  nates,  or  by  dashing  some  drops 
of  cold  water  on  the  face.  Failing  this,  the  infant  should  be 
plunged  in  a  basin  of  warm  water,  and,  as  it  is  being  removed 
from  the  bath,  cold  water  should  be  dashed  upon  it.  Thetongae 
should  be  drawn  forward,  the  mucus  should  be  rapidly  removed 
from  the  fauces  as  far  as  is  possible,  and  A.  R.,  by  the  mctho^.s 
hereafter  described,  should  be  persevered  in  so  long  as  ite 
slightest  action  of  the  heart  continues.  In  such  cases,  the  um- 
bilical cord  should  not  be  tied  until  it  has  ceased  to  pulsate,  as 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  certain  amount  of  placental  respiration. 

In  cases  of  threatened  asphyxia  from  cnloroform  and  other 
anaesthetics,  a  condition  indicated  by  lividity  of  the  face  or  by 
laryngeal  stertor,  the  tongue  should  be  pulled  well  forward  with 
a  pair  of  forceps  sufficiently  far  to  open  the  larynx  freely,  t^ut 
the  patient  may  be  enabled  to  breathe  freely.  On  the  tir-l 
symptom  of  the  failure  of  the  pulse  the  chloroform  must  be  w^'ii' 
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drawn,  the  breast  should  be  well  slapped  with  cold  towels,  and 
hot  effusions  applied  to  the  head,  ana  if  the  galyanic  battery  is 
at  hand  it  should  be  applied. 

A.  R.  may  be  performed  by  passing  a  pipe  through  the  mouth, 
or  a  male  catheter  through  the  nostril,  into  the  glottis  ;  or  by 
simply  putting  a  pipe  into  one  nostril,  and  closing  the  mouth  and 
the  other  nostril,  and  blowinc;  through  it;  or  by  using  in  a 
similar  manner  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  the  nosde  being  inserted 
into  the  nostriL  The  air  should  be  forced  into  the  lung  with 
very  great  gentleness,  and  the  larynx  should  be  pressed  against 
the  spine  so  that  the  air  may  not  go  down  the  oesophagus. 
If  the  larynx  has  been  crushed  by  a  rope,  or  by  a  violent  blow, 
or  obstructed  mechanically,  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
Tracheotomy  (q.  v.),  so  as  to  impel  a  current  of  air  directly  into 
the  trachea.  At  the  same  time  the  lungs  may  be  filled  with 
pure  air  by  compressing  the  chest  and  abdomen,  so  as  to 
expel  the  vitiated  air,  and  then  allowing  them  to  recover  their 
usual  dimensions  by  the  natural  elasticity  of  their  parietes. 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  recommended  that  the  patient  be  turned 
prone  so  that  the  tongue  may  hang  forwards,  the  larjmx  thus  be 
opened,  and  that  respiration  be  then  set  up  by  gentle  pressure 
al'>ng  the  back,  and  turning  the  patient  on  his  side  at  regular 
intet^als. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  apparently  drowned,  or  in  an  asphyxi- 
ated condition,  the  best  mode  of  prxxlucing  A.  R.  is  that  recom* 
mended  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  modified  by  Dr.  Sylvester 
and  others,  as  follows : — ^The  patient  is  laid  on  his  back  on  a 
plane,  inclined  a  little  from  the  feet  upwards ;  the  shoulders  are 
gently  raised  by  a  firm  cushion  being  placed  under  them ;  the 
t  jng^e  is  brought  forward  so  as  to  project  a  little  from  the  side 
of  the  mouth.  The  operator  then  |^ps  the  patient's  arms  just 
above  the  elbows,  and  raises  them  till  they  nearly  meet  above 
the  head.  This  action  imitates  inspiration.  The  patient's  arms 
are  then  turned  down,  and  firmly  pressed  for  a  moment  against 
the  sides  of  the  chest  A  deep  expiration  is  thus  imitated  ;  and 
these  two  sets  of  movements  should  be  perseveringly  continued 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute. 

The  Hepcrt  of  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Suspended  Anima- 
tion^ presented  in  1862  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London;  the  Instructions  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
Apparently  Decul  from  Drownings  issued  by  the  National  Life- 
Ivjat  Institution  in  1864,  and  the  Report  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
rt:i:tee  on  the  Uses  and  Effects  of  Chloroform^  printed  in  1864  in 
tiie  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  ChirurgiccU  Society, 
recommend  the  methods  described  above. 

Respirator  is  the  name  given  to  an  apparatus  worn  over  the 
mouth  to  warm  the  cold  external  air  before  inhaling  it  into  the 
lun;;s,or  to  enable  a  person  to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
w.th  dust  or  noxious  vapours.    Jeffrey's  R.,  patented  1836,  and 
cc-Igned  for  persons  liaving  weak  lungs,  consists  essentially  of 
several  layers  of  very  fine  wire  mounted  on  a  light  oval  curved 
framework,  which  covers  the  mouth  closely  and  is  secured  by 
bandages.    In  the  act  of  respiration  the  air  passes  through  the 
interstices  of  the  fine  lattice  wirework,  which  is  heated  with 
every  expiration  of  the  warm  breath,  and  the  heat  thus  imparted 
to  it  serves  in  turn  to  warm  the  cold  air  when  inhaled.    By  this 
arrangement  invalids  are  enabled  to  enjoy  open-air  exercise  in 
cold  weather  without  discomfort,  while  there  is  no  obstruction 
to  speaking.    Several  other  kinds  of  respirators  have  been  con- 
trived for  the  use  of  operatives  exposed  to  dust  of  all  kinds. 
For  cutlers  a  R.  of  magnetic  gauze  which  lays  hold  of  the 
paniclet  of  metal  has  been  designed.    Another  valuable  inven- 
tion is  the  smoke  R.  of  Tyndall,  which 
^^      enables  firemen  to  breathe  freely  (or  some 
■^     minutes  in  a  room  filled  with  dense  smoke, 
^^^^pcfi^  It  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder  containing  a 
^    n  valve  chamber  and  a  filter  tube.     In  the 
m^^^B^JB  former,  ball-valves  regulate  the  entrance  of 
n^^^^flH^^  the  purer  air  and  the  discharge  of  expired 
/^^^^J^^r      ^h  ^^<^  ^  ^c  latter  are  several  super- 
t  *-/^W        imposed  layers  of  dry  cotton  wool,  frag- 
WkS/uL^W         ments  of  lime,  fragments  of  charcoal,  and 
^^^^■^^  wool  saturated  with  glycerine,  all  of  which 

Tvo^alPt  Smoke      ^^^  to  remove  the  particles  of  carbon  and 
Rtspiiator.         Other  impurities  from  the  atmosphere.    The 
R.  is  shown  in  the  cut  attached  to  a  mask. 
\Vhea  combined  with  a  hood  and  spiral  wire-tubing,  it  is  adapted 


for  the  use  of  miners  entering  an  atmosphere  charged  with  deadly 


Bespon'dent  is  the  l^gal  designation  of  the  party  tequiring 
to  answer,  in  a  petition  presented  against  him,  to  a  court  of  law. 

Bespondentia  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  loan  on  the  security 
of  a  ship's  careo.  If  the  goods  are  lost,  the  creditor  under  a  R. 
bond  has  no  claim  against  the  owner  of  the  ship,  consequently 
he  usuallv  stipulates  for  a  high  premium  should  the  voyage  be 
successful  when  the  ship  is  pledged  in  security  of  a  loan,  the 
l^al  instrument  is  called  a  bond  of  Bottomry  (q.  v.). 

Besponmbillty  for  Grime.  Certain  classes  of  persons  are, 
on  account  of  age  or  infirmity,  held  to  be  incapable  of  commit- 
ting crime  An  infant  (see  Age)  under  seven  cannot  be  guilty  of 
felony.  Above  seven,  a  measure  of  R.  attaches ;  but  there  is  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  iimocence  till  fourteen,  when  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  fullv  responsible,  unless  fatuous  or  lunatic  An 
act  which  would  otherwise  be  criminal  may  be  excused  or  pal- 
liated by  ignorance  as  to  fact,  but  not  by  ignorance  regarding 
law.  See  Ignorancb  op  the  Law;  Capacity,  Legal; 
Idiots  and  Lunatics,  Law  Rsgaxding. 

Beapon'iory,  Betponae',  or  Beapond',  a  versicle  song  by 
the  choir  in  answer  to  the  priest,  as  in  litanies,  or  a  short  anthem 
interpolated  in  the  reading  of  a  lesson. 

Beat  (in  music),  a  sign  that  silence  is  to  be  observed  for  an 
indicated  period.  The  following  rests  correspond  to  the  prin- 
cipal notes  ;— 


Breve. 


^m 


Semt- 
brere. 


Minim.  Crotchet  Quaver.    Semi-  Demiiemi-  Semidemi- 

quaver,    quaver,   semiquaver. 

Dots  affixed  to  rests  produce  the  same  effect  as  with  notes,  a 
single  dot  adding  one-half  more,  and  two  dots  three-quarters 

more  to  the  value ;  thus,  f  *  equals  three  quavers,  and  p '  * 
seven  semiquavers.  There  is  no  sign  for  a  bar's  rest,  but  a 
semibreve  rest  is  frequently  used  to  indicate  it  where  a  bar  con« 


tains  a  semibreve  or  less, 
contains  more  than  a  semi 
bars  in  rest  axe  sometimes 


Hm) 

Four  bars. 


and  a  breve  rest  where  it 
breve.     The  number  of 
written  above  two  lines 
s 


crossmg    the    staff   obliquely,  thus    ==y^ 

•i.— __^  • 

Baat'-Harrow  {Ononis),  a  genus  of  about  60  species  of  ]e^« 
minous  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  often  covered  with  viscid  hairs, 
giving  the  plants  a  peculiar,  goat-like  odour.  The  leaves  con- 
sist of  three  leaflets ;  the  pink  or  yellow  flowers  have  a  broad 
standard,  oblong  wings,  and  an  incurved  keel ;  the  calyx  is  five* 
clefl ;  the  stamens  monodelphous ;  the  stigma  terminal,  and  the 
pod  thick.  O,  arvensis  is  a  common  British  plant  of  dry  pas* 
tures  and  sandy  shores,  and  O,  spinosa  is  locally  plentiful  in  stiff 
day  land.  The  long  and  strong  matted  roots  of  the  former, 
impeding  or  arresting  the  progress  of  the  plough  and  harrow,  has 
established  the  popular  name  of  R.-H.  The  genus  is  confined 
to  Europe,  the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  the  basin  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  the  adjacent  isles. 

Bastia'oas,  a  natural  order  of  monocotyledons  allied  to 
Juncaceee  and  Cvpercueee,  is  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  found  chiefly  in  S.  Africa  and  Australia.  The  planU  are 
rushy  or  reed-like,  with  very  rigid  wiry  stems,  simple  narrow 
leaves,  and  spiked  or  capitate  flowers,  with  generally  separate 
sexes.  The  matted  roots  serve  to  bind  shifting  soil,  and  one  of 
the  species  at  the  Cape  {Restio  tectorum)  forms  a  most  valuable 
thatching  material,  whilst  the  stems  of  others  are  made  into 
brooms,  baskets,  &c. 

Baatigoooha',  a  river  of  British  America,  separating  for  the 
last  50  miles  of  its  course  New  Brunswick  from  Quebec  It 
flows  N.E.  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  has  a  len^  of  200  miles, 
and  drains  an  area  of  4000  sq.  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  16  miles 
by  the  largest  vessels. 

Baatitu'tlon,  In  law,  means  the  restoring  of  goods  lost  or 
stolen  to  the  owner.    See  Finding  Goods,  Law  Rbgaedino. 
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Restora'tion,  in  English  history  the  event  whereby,  accord- 
ing to  the  Thanksgiving  Office  of  the  Church  of  England  down 
to  1859,  on  May  29,  1660,  *  our  then  most  gracious  Sovereign 
Lord,  icing  Charles  the  Second,  notwithstanding  all  the  power 
and  malice  of  his  enemies,  was  restored  to  his  own  just  and 
undoubted  rights ;  and  unto  us  also  was  restored  the  publick  and 
free  profession  of  the  true  religion  and  worship,  together  with 
our  former  peace  and  prosperity,  to  the  great  comfort  and  joy  of 
our  hearts.' 

Kestora'tionists  are  a  sect  of  American  Universalists. 
About  1818  a  Universalist  preacher,  Hosea  Ballow,  began  to 
teach  that  sin  is  entirely  connected  with  the  body,  and  that  the 
soul  is  therefore  freed  from  the  punishment  of  sin  when  it  is  freed 
from  the  body  by  death.  A  sect  holding  this  opinion  separated 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Universalists  in  1831,  and  assumed 
the  name  of '  Universal  Restorationists.' 

Besurrec'tion  of  the  Dead,  as  ordinarily  understood, 
means  not  merely  that  when  the  body  dies  the  soul  rises  to  a 
new  and  a  higher  life,  but  that  the  bodies  of  men  rise  again. 
This  doctrine  was  found  under  different  forms  in  many  of  the 
ancient  theologies — in  that  of  the  Stoics  of  Greece,  the  Parsees, 
and  the  Hindus.  It  also  appears  in  the  Jewish  literature,  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  regarding  immortality.  Their 
idea  of  this  was  very  dim  till  after  the  Captivity,  but  always 
grew  brighter  as  the  hopes  of  a  national  restoration  waned,  and 
the  belief  in  individual  immortality  superseded  that  in  Israel's 
perpetual  existence.  Now,  according  to  Jewish  ideas  of  the 
relation  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  immortality  must  neces- 
sarily be  bodily.  At  death  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave 
it  (Eccl.  xii.  7),  the  shade  only  descends  to  Sheol,  and  if  the 
person  were  to  begin  a  new  life  the  spirit  must  again  be  breathed 
into  his  shade  {^cf,  Ezek.  xxxvii.).  The  belief  in  a  R.,  then,  was 
prevalent  in  the  3d  c.  B.C.,  although  not  universally  accepted 
(Dan.  xii.  2 ;  Eccl.  iiL  21,  xii.  7,  xiv.  17,  xvii.  22-28,  &c.),  as  it 
was  not  even  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Mark  xii.  18  ;  Acts  xxiii.  8). 
In  the  Pauline  theology  two  new  ideas  are  added  to  the  old 
Jewish  ones  regarding  the  R.:  first,  that  of  a  spiritual  R.  along 
with  Christ,  in  consequence  of  the  believer's  mystical  union 
with  him  by  faith  (see  Justification  and  Regeneration). 
The  second  had  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  R.-body.  Paul 
explicitly  and  repeatedly  condemns  the  idea  that  people  would 
rise  again  with  the  same  bodies  which  they  had  in  life  (i  Cor. 
XV.  50 ;  cf.  Gal.  i.  16 ;  Eph.  vi.  12).  These  bodies  are  to  be 
metamorphosed,  their  perishable  elements  changed  into  imperish- 
able {v,  42). 

The  R.  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  as  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  best 
authenticated  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Heterodox 
writers,  who  reject  it  as  a  fact,  adopt  various  theories  to  account 
ioT  the  belief  regarding  it  which  has  prevailed  among  Christians 
from  the  first.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  reappearance  of 
Jesus  after  his  death  was  of  the  nature  of  an  apparition  {cf.  Luke 
3txiv.  31,  36,  37,  51;  John  XX.  19,  26;  Acts  i.  9).  Others 
suppose  that  he  did  not  actually  die,  but  merely  swooned,  and 
then  revived  after  he  was  taken  down  from  the  cross.  But  no 
such  theory  can  be  framed  which  is  not  negatived  by  one  or 
other  of  the  evangelical  accounts  ;  €.g.y  the  first  of  the  above  by 
Luke  (xxiv.  38-43),  and  the  other  by  the  inability  of  the  disciples 
to  recognise  him  (John  xx.  15,  xxi.  4-7;  Luke  xxiv.  16). 
The  strongest  and  earliest  literaiy  proof  of  the  doctrine  is 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  especially  i  Cor.  xv.  3-8.  The 
strongest  testimony  of  all  is  the  traditional  —  namely,  the 
fact  that  all  the  apostles  and  first  disciples  believed  it — *held 
it  with  a  conviction  so  absolute  that  it  inspired  them  with 
a  zeal  and  courage  to  live  as  missionaries  and  die  as  mar- 
tyrs.' See  Hodge's  Sysi.  Theol.  (Edinb.  1873) ;  Reuss'  Hist,  dela 
TheoU  ChretUnm  (3d  ed.  Strasb.  1864) ;  Greg's  Creed  of  Chris- 
tendom (3d  ed.  Lend.  1874) ;  Supernatural  /Religion,  vol.  iii. 
(Lond.  1877),  and  rephes  by  Professor  Lightfoot  in  Contemp. 
JirjirM, 

Ketain'er  is  in  law  the  fee  given  by  a  solicitor  to  counsel  to 
secure  his  services  for  a  client.  A  general  R.,  for  which  five 
guineas  is  the  usual  fee,  entitles  the  party  who  gives  it  to  a 
preference  in  specially  retaining  the  counsel  to  whom  it  is 
given.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  barrister  who  has  received 
the  general  R.,  should  a  special  one  be  offered  by  the  other 


party,  to  ascertain  before  accepting  it  if  the  giver  of  the  first 
fee  means  to  retain  him  specially.  Should  it  be  so,  he  is  bound 
to  the  first  client 

Retain'ing^  Wall  is  the  name  given  to  any  wall  built  so  as 
to  retain  earth,  sand,  or  other  yielding  substance  in  forms  which 
they  could  not  naturally  preserve.  It  must  therefore  be  made 
sufficiently  strong  and  solid  to  resist  effectually  the  thrust  of  the 
material  behind  it.  The  necessary  thickness  depends  very  much 
upon  the  nature  of  the  material  which  it  is  purposed  to  retain  in 
position.  A  dry  earth  does  not  require  such  a  strong  R.  W.  as 
a  moist  earth.  Hence  the  retaining  walls  of  the  banks  of  riven 
or  of  walls  of  docks  have  a  thickness  equal  to  about  one-half 
their  height,  while  in  other  ordinary  circumstances  the  thickness 
is  just  about  one-third  the  height.  In  docks,  too,  other  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  erection  of  cranes  and  other  machinery, 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  To  guard  against  the  accumu* 
lation  of  water  behind  the  R.  W.  small  holes  called  'weeping 
holes '  are_made  in  it  These  are,  of  course,  placed  near  the 
base. 

Keten'tion,  a  term  of  Scotch  law,  denoting  the  right  which 
one  having  movable  property  which  he  is  bound  to  deliver  lo 
another  has  of  withholaing  delivery  until  the  debt  has  been 
paid.  Thus,  goods  sold  become  the  property  of  the  purchaser, 
but  the  seller  has  a  right  of  R.  till  the  price  be  paid.  See 
Hypothec  ;  Eng.  law,  Lien. 

Beten'tion  of  TT'rine,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  want  of 
power  to  expel  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  suppression  of  urine,  a  condition  in  which  the 
urinary  bladder  is  empty.  R.  of  U.  is  merely  a  symptom,  and 
as  such  may  depend  on  ^various  causes,  such  as  mechanial 
obstructions  and  functional  conditions. 

The  principal  mechanical  obstructions  arc — (i)  Stricture  of 
the  Urethra  (a.  v.) ;  (2)  Enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland, 
especially  in  old  men ;  (3)  Tumours  within  the  urethra ;  (4) 
Tumours  pressing  upon  the  urethra ;  (5)  Foreign  bodies  in  the 
urethra,  as  calculi,  fr^ments  of  bougies  introduced  from  without, 
clots  of  blood,  mucus,  &c.;  and  (6)  Contraction  of  the  urethra 
from  external  injury  on  the  perinaeum.  R.  of  U.,  depending 
on  such  cases,  can  only  be  removed  by  surgical  operations. 
The  principal  functional  conditions  are — (1)  Spasms  of  the 
urethra,  and  (2)  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  the  atony  which 
follows  over-distension. 

R.  of  U.  from  organic  stricture  is  alwa3rs  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  spasm  induced  by  irritation  of  the  stricture ;  but  in 
spasmodic  retention^  or  spasni  of  the  urethra^  there  is  no  percep- 
tible change  in  the  tissue  of  the  urethra.  The  chief  causes  oi 
spasmodic  R  of  the  U.  are  gonorrhoea,  excessive  drinking,  the  use 
of  cantharides  or  turpentine,  prolonged  voluntary  R.  of  U.,  morbii 
conditions  of  the  unne,  and  surgical  operations  about  the  pelvis. 
The  obstruction  usually  occurs  at  the  point  where  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  is  surrounded  by  its  muscles,  and  it  may  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  the  catheter.  Sir  H.  Thompson  says 
that  the  Tinct  Ferri  Perchloridi,  in  doses  of  1$  to  20  minims, 
administered  four  or  six  times,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  will  relieve  the  spasm.  In  very  severe  cases,  a  fuil  dose 
of  Tinct.  Opii  should  be  given,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept 
in  a  hot  bath  till  he  is  nearly  faint ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  administer  anaesthetics.  In  R.  of  U. 
from  paralysis,  and  from  the  atony  which  follows  over-dister?  nn, 
the  treatment  consists  in  relieving  the  bladder  by  means  of  the 
catheter,  and  keeping  the  bladder  constantly  empty  by  retaining 
the  catheter  in  the  bladder. 

R.  of  U.,  in  children,  is  generally  caused  by  impaction  of  a 
stone  in  the  urethra,  by  abscess  pressing  on  the  urethra,  by 
tumour  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  or  by  a  ligature  round  the 
penis.  In  men,  stricture  is  the  most  common  cause ;  but  it  msy 
be  from  spasm,  abscess,  prostatitis,  stone,  &c.  In  the  fcm.^lc 
sex,  it  is  generally  due  to  nervous  causes,  hysterical  retention, 
or  to  pressure,  as  in  parturition.  Sec  Bladdee,  Kidney,  and 
Urethra,  Diseases  of. 

Bet'ford,  East,  a  market-town  of  England,  Nottinfiham- 
shire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Idle,  a  branch  of  the  Trent,  33 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Nottingham  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
It  has  a  parish  church  of  St  S within,  recently  restored  by  Mr. 
Place ;  a  townhall  (1867)  in  Renaissance  style,  with  a  Mansard 
roof,  from  which  rises  a  clock-tower  100  feet  high;  and  an  old 
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grammar-school  (rebuilt  1858).  R.  sends  supplies  of  batter, 
poultry,  and  eggs  to  Sheffield  and  other  towns  of  Yorkshire. 
It  has  also  paper  and  com  mills,  and  a  trade  in  com,  malt,  &c. 
Fop.  (1S71)  3I94.  The  parliamentanr  borough,  which  returns 
two  members,  had  a  pop.  in  1871  of  49,257. — ^West  St.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Idle,  is  a  modem  extension  of  the  older 
town,  with  which  it  communicates  bj  a  handsome  bridge  of 
five  arches. 

Bethel,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of  Ardennes,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rheims  by  rail. 
It  has  manuiactares  of  shawls,  merinos,  and  other  woollen 
labrics,  leather,  &c.     Pop.  (1872)  7086. 

Bet'lna.    See  Etb. 


in  the  British  army  is  of  two  kinds,  voluntary 

and  compulsory.    Officers  may  voluntarily  retire  on  haif-pay  after 

25  years*  service,  or  on  full  pay  according  to  a  sum  annually 

▼oted  by  Parliament    Compulsory  retirement  is  now  regulated 

by  the  Army  Warrant  of  1877.    After  the  abolition  of  purchase 

promotion  became  much  longer  in  attainment,  as  is  shown  by  the 

following  comparison  of  the  average  time  taken  in  1870  and  1875 

for  an  officer  to  secure  a  given  rank. 

Avtrt^  time  in  1670.    Averagi  time  in  1875. 

To  sccorea  Captaincy   •    •     o years  15  yean  9  months 

„       M^ority     .    .    x8  ycaxs  zx  months       99     „    3       „ 
„       Lt.-coloo«!cy  .     93    „     6     „  33     n    0       „ 

To  meet  this  evil  the  Warrant  was  introduced.  By  it  the  estab* 
lishment  of  general  officers  was  cut  down  to  20a  Colonels  were 
not  to  be  promoted  after  the  age  of  55 ;  lieutenant-colonels  were 
to  be  removed  from  their  regiments  on  completing  5  years*  ser- 
vice without  promotion  ;  majors  after  7  years'  service  as  majors, 
or  27  years  in  all ;  and  captains  after  7  years^  service  as  captams, 
or  20  years*  service  in  alL  Lieutenant-colonels  were  also  to  retire 
on  full  pay  on  attaining  the  age  of  60^  unless  their  services  were 
specially  retained. 

In  the  Nav^,  the  ages  of  compulsory  R.,  are  as  follows  :•— 
admirals  and  vice-admirals  65  years,  rear-admirals,  60  years,  cap* 
tains  55  yearly  commanders  50  years,  and  lieutenants  45  years. 

Betort',  a  vessel  of  great  importance  in  a  chemical  laboratory, 
intended  for  distilling  substances.  It  may  be  made  of  glass, 
earthenware,  or  metal  The  glass  R.  is  the  most  common,  and 
consists  of  a  fiask-shaped  vessel  or  recnoer^  the  neck  of  which  is 
drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  lon^  or  shorter  tube,  and  is  so 
fixed  in  direction  that  it  lies  horizontal,  or  is  even  depressed. 
The  vapour  of  the  liquid  which  is  being  distilled  is  carried 
along  this  tube  to  the  condenser  (see  Distillation).  Retorts 
ait  frequently  provided  with  a  stopper  at  the  top,  so  that  Uie 
substance  may  be  introduced  without  dirtying  the  tubular  nedu 

Setreaf  (Fr.  fv/nnV;f),(i)  A  military  operation,  either  forced 
or  strategical,  by  which  an  army  retires  before  an  enemy.  It  is 
often  a  movement  of  much  difficulty  and  delicacy,  particularly 
when  following  a  defeat.  In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary 
that  a  strong  rearguard,  able  to  offer  a  powerful,  if  temporary, 
resistance  to  the  pursuers,  should  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  and 
cover  the  main  body,  while  the  latter  with  its  artillery  and  stores 
£ills  back  upon  a  fresh  position.  (2)  The  R.  is  the  bugle  sound 
followed  b^  the  beating  of  drums  (or  sound  of  trumpets  in 
cavalry)  which  is  given  in  all  garrisons  at  sunset,  marking  the  time 
when  all  trumpet  and  bugle  calls  and  drums  must  cease,  except 
at  tattoo  or  as  alarms,  till  the  Reveille  (q.  v.)  next  morning. 

Betrenoll'ineilt,  a  line  of  works  formed  within  a  fortress, 
in  which  the  garrison  may  continue  the  defence  after  the  fortress 
has  been  entered  by  the  enemy. 

BetzieVer,  a  variety  of  the  Dog  (q.  v.),  valued  by  sports- 
men for  its  skill  in  fetching  game,  and  for  its  general  sagacity 
in  the  field  and  in  the  water.  There  appear  to  be  two 
breeds,  ooe  formed  by  crossing  the  Newfoundland  and  setter, 
the  other  by  crossbg  Uie  water-spaniel  and  terrier.  The  former 
is  the  Ian;er  and  more  familiar  breed.  A  typical  R.  attains  a 
height  otuom  20  to  22  inches.  Its  body  is  stoutly  built  and  its 
limbs  strongs  the  toes  being  webbed.  The  fur  is  black  and 
curly.  The  brown  R.  is  not  considered  so  pure  as  the  black. 
In  training  the  R.  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  dog 
from  injonag  the  game  it  secures. 

fiaVrogrmde,  the  term  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  heavenly 
body  when  it  takes  place  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  order  of 


the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  sun  and  moon  have  no  retrograde 
motion ;  with  the  planets,  however,  it  is  otherwise.  To  an  observer 
stationed  at  any  fixed  point  external  to  a  planet's  orbit,  the 

}>lanet  will  appear  first  to  move  from  right  to  left,  and  then  from 
eft  to  right  An  observer  stationed  on  the  earth  is  of  course 
moving ;  but  this  simply  modifies  the  phenomenon  for  the  infe- 
rior planets,  and  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  the 
superior  planets.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  relative  motion,  and 
since  the  motion  of  any  planet  is  sometimes  direct,  sometimes  R.,it 
follows  that  at  intermediate  times  the  planet  must  beat  an  apparent 
standstill    It  is  then  said  to  be  stationaty.    See  Planets. 

Bets,  Jean  Fraa^o^  Vt^yjl  de  Oondi,  Cardinal  de^  was 

bom  at  Montmirail,  Seine-et-Mame,  October  1614.  His  father 
was  general  of  the  galleys,  and  his  uncle  was  Archbishop  of  Paria 
Destined  for  the  Church,  in  which  an  early  developed  aptitude 
for  diplomacy  seemed  to  promise  him  promotion,  ne  was  edu- 
cated by  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  had  to  wink  at  a  good  many  of 
his  pupil*s  follies.  Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  the  young  divine 
was  known  only  as  a  successful  gallant,  though  he  was  small 
and  ill-formed;  but  in  1632  he  published  the  Conjuration  de 
Fiesque^  a  book  which  caused  Richelieu  to  remark,  '  Voilh  un 
dangeretue  esprit*  At  twenty  he  preached  before  the  court,  and 
making  a  name  at  the  Sorbonne  as  a  theological  debater,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  on  his  deathbed 
appointed  him  coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
For  seven  years  he  was  the  implacable  adversary  of  Mazarin,  to 
thwart  whom  he  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of'^the  crown,  and 
obstinately  refusing  to  resign  his  ecclesiastical  position,  became 
the  most  energetic  and  unscrupulous  of  the  Frondeurs  (see 
Fronde).  On  Mazarin's  fall,  he  vras  selected  as  Minister  by  the 
Queen-regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  after  much  plotting,  received 
the  cardinal's  hat  in  1651.  Mazarin,  on  his  return  to  power  in 
the  following  year,  had  mm  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  conspiracv, 
but  he  escaMd  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Italy.  During  this  exile 
he  worked  nard  in  tne  cause  of  Charles  IL  On  the  death  of  his 
enemy  Mazarin  (1661)  he  returned  to  Paris,  but  Louis  XIV., 
having  declared  that  he  should  never  regain  the  archbishopric,  he 
was  forced  to  resign,  gaining  instead  the  abbacy  of  Saint  Denis  and 
several  other  benefices,  vnth  leave  to  retire  to  Commercr.  He 
then  sold  his  estates  and  paid  off  his  heavy  debts,  of  which  he 
had  once  arrogantly  said,  when  reproached  with  their  number, 
that  Csesar,  at  nis  age,  had  six  times  as  many.  During  his  retire- 
ment he  composed  his  inimitable  Mhnoires^  in  which  the  society 
he  moved  in  down  to  1655  is  faithfully  portrayed.  Than  these, 
even  in  French  literature,  there  exist  no  memoirs  more  perfect 
in  literary  grace,  or  more  valuable  for  historic  truth.  De  R.  died 
at  Paris,  August  24,  1679.  The  Mimoins  were  first  published 
in  1717 ;  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Champollion-Figeac  (4 
vols.  1859),  and  Feillet  and  Gourdalt  (8  vols.  Par.  Hachette  & 
Co.  1874-77).  See  also  Leonce  Cumier,  Le  Cardinal  de  R,  et 
son  Temps  (2  vols.  1862) ;  Topin,  Le  Cardinal  de  i?.,  son  GMie 
et  ses  Merits  (1872) ;  Grazier,  Les  Demttres  Annies  du  Cardinal 
de  R,  (1876),  and  Chantelauze,  Le  Cardinal  de  R.  et  t  Affaire  du 
Chateau  (2  vols.  8vo,  1878).  The  last  work  is  the  first  instal- 
ment of  an  elaborate  biography  of  the  coadjutor  for  which  M. 
Chantdauze  has  been  collecting  materials  for  sixteen  jrears.  The 
correspondence  of  De  R.  with  the  Abbe  Charrier,  discovered  by 
M.  Chantelauze,  occupies  the  second  volume,  and  is  followed  by 
letters  of  Louis  XIV.,  Mazarin, the  Comte  de  Brienne,  Scarron,  &c., 
all  relating  to  the  n^otiations  so  indefatigably  prosecuted  at  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  cardinal's  hat  for  the  coadjutor. 

Retziob,  Koritz,  a  German  designer,  miniaturist,  and 
etcher,  was  bom  at  Dr^en,  9th  December  1779.  He  studied  at 
the  academy  of  Dresden,  where  he  became  a  portrait  painter,  and 
was  made  professor  of  painting  in  1824.  His  reputation  as  an 
artist  of  bold,  fertile  fancy  rests  mainly  on  his  outline  illustra- 
tions of  Goethe's  Faust  (26  plates,  1812 ;  enlarged  ed.  1834), 
and  of  the  works  of  Schiller,  Shaikespeare,  Biirger,  Fonque, 
&C.  He  also  produced  several  beautiful  desi^s  in  Greek 
mythology,  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  his  original  subjects 
was  the  *  Cheai-Players  '—Satan  playing  with  man,  whose  soul 
is  the  stake.  K  died  at  Hoflossnitz,  near  Dresden,  nth  June 
1857.  A  new  edition  de  luxe  of  R*s  Outlines  was  publishea  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Ca  in  1875. 

Benohlin,  Johann,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  '  Humanist^* 
and  a  pioneer  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  was  bom  at 
Pforzheim  in  Baden,  28th  December  1455.     After  studying 
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':'r-.a   147 V.  21^  Frcibur::^,  he  became  the  travelling  companion 
'1-7 5"  ^*  P.'i-ce  Frier] rich,  son  of  the  Markgraf  Karl  of  Eaden- 
Di.'La^ch,  "wiih  whom  he  visited  Paris  in  I473,  there  making  his 
f.rst  a^cquair.'.arce  with  Greek.      From    1474  he   studied   and 
Iect::re  i  at  Basel,  where  he  took  his  Master's  de^ee  in  1477. 
Af'er  thL?  he  studied  Greek  in  Paris,  law  at  Orleans  (1478)  and 
Poi::er>  ^1479',  and  had  scarcely  settled  at  Tubingen  (14S1)  as 
an  a.'ivocate  and  teacher  of  Greek  when  the  Graf  Eberhard  im 
Lart  appointed  hisn  his  private  secretar}'.     In  1482  he  attended 
try^rhard  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  wa>  intro^iuced  to  the 
learned  circle  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  at   Florence. 
At  li'iis  time  he  ctian','ed  his  name  R.  to  the  Hellenized  form 
Kapnio  {hapnos^  *  reck ').     In  1484  R.  was  made  an  assessor  in 
tiie  hi'di  court  at  Stutt:^art,  and  from  14S5  he  also  practised  as 
an  aavocate  of  the  Dominican  Order.     During  a  visit  to  the 
court  of  the  Emperor   Friedrich    III.   at   Lmz   (i492-93>,   he 
lenrnt   Hebrew  from  Loans,  the  Emperor's  Jewish  physician, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  r.ink  of  a  *  Pfalzgraf/     On  the  death 
of  Eberhard  (1496),  R.  fled  for  fear  of  his  son  to  the  Chancellor 
Johann   von   Dalberg  at   Heidelberg,  and  the  year   after   the 
Elector  Piiilipp   appointed   him   tutor  to  his  sons,  with  whom 
he  spent  a  year  in  Rome  (149S-99).     After  this  he  settled  at 
Stutrj^art,  and  from    1502  to  1 513   represented  Philipp  at  the 
Swabian    *Bundesgericht'    at  liibingen.      In  1509   began  the 
famous  controversy  with  Pfefferkorn,  a  baptized  Jew  of  Koln, 
who  demanded   the  burning  of  all  Hebrew  books  save   the 
Bible,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  inquisitor  Jacob  von  Hoogstraaten 
reviled  R.  in  a  treatise  which  they  named  Speculum  AlanuaU 
or  Hand  Spiegel  (1510).     In  Speculum  Oculare  or  Augenspiegd 
(151 1 )  R.  paid  them  back  in  their  own  coin.      The  enraged 
Dominicans   impudently   summoned   him   before   their  heresy 
tribunal,    but   Leo   X.    caused    the    bishops    of    Speyer    and 
Worms   to  acquit  R.   and   condemn   the  Kblners  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  controversy.     Yet  there  was  no  peace  for  R.  till 
Franz  von  Sickingen  extorted  the  costs  from  the  Dominicans 
tliemselves.     Meanwhile  R.  had  been  driven  from  Stuttgart  by 
the  Swabian  wars  (1519),  and  was  teaching  Greek  and  Hebrew 
at  Ingolbtadt,     Disputes  with  Eck  drove  him  back  to  Stuttgart 
in  1 52 1.     Appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Tiibingen,  he  died 
at  Stuttgart,  30th  June  1522,  before  entering  on  office.     Not- 
withstanding   his   unquestioning   obedience    and   devotion   to 
Mother  Church,  which  led  him   even  to  withdraw  his  favour 
from  his  nephew  and  pupil  Melanchthon,  R.  was  a  mighty  worker 
for  the  Reformation,  not  so  much  through  his  excellent  school- 
books  and  editions  of  classic  authors,  or  evan  his  bold  defiance  of 
Scholasticism,  as  through  his  being'the  founder  of  Hebrew  studies 
within  the  Church.     His  system  of  Greek  pronunciation,  caught 
from  living  Greeks,  and,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  long  sound 
of  Gr.  J,  nicknamed  lotacism,  is  still  called  by  his  name.     Many 
of  his  works  marked  an  epoch  in  the   studies  to  which  they 
belong.     Such  are  his  Latin  Dictionary  (Basel,  1477)  and  Greek 
Grammar  {Micropcudia^  Orleans,  1478),  De  Verbo  Mirifico  (Basel 
1494),    Pro^vvinasmata   Scenica    (1498),    Rudiinenta    Lingua 
Hebraica  (Pforzh.  1 506),  the  first  worthy  Hebrew  grammar  by 
a  Christian,    and  De  Arte  Cabbalistica  (15 16).       See    Geiger, 
Johann  R.^  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke  (Leips.  1 871). 

Reu'mont,  Alfred  von,  bom  at  Aachen,  August  15,  1808, 
studied  at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and,  after  filling  various  diplo- 
matic posts  at  Florence,  Constantinople,  and  the  Papal  court, 
was  successively  Prussian  Minister  at  Florence,  Modena,  and 
Parma  from  1851  till  i860,  when  he  retired  into  private  life.  He 
has  since  resided  at  Bonn  and  Rome,  and  jn  1876  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Florence.  R.  is  author  of  valuable  works  on 
Italian  historv,  Beitrd^e  zur  Italienischen  Geschichie  (6  vols.  Berl. 
1853-57),  Gnchichte  der  Stadt  Rom  (3  vols.  Berl.  1867-70), 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  il  Magnifico  (2  vols.  Leip.  1 874;  Eng.  trans. 
1876).  Geschichte  Toscanas  seit  dcm  Untergaitgc  des  Llorentiuischen 
Frcistant  (2  vols.  Gotha,  1S76-77),  &c.  See  his  Biographische 
Denkbldlter^  nach  Pcrsbnlichen  EHnncrun^cn  (Leip.  1878). 

K^union,  He  de  la,  or  Bourbon,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  b'.loiiging  to  France,  and  90  miles  W.S.W.  of  Mauritius. 
It  in  elliptical  in  form,  and  about  104  miles  in  circumference, 
with  an  area  of  950  sq.  miles.  It  is  very  mountainous,  its  prin- 
cipal peaks  being  the  Pilon  de  Nieges,  10,000  feet  high ; 
Gr.nnd  Bernard,  9500  feet ;  Cimandef,  7300  feet;  and  the  Piton 
de  Fournaise,  7200  feet.  The  last  named,  which  is  situated  near 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  is  an  active  volcano,  its  erup- 


tions  averaging  two  annually  for  ninety  years  past.  The  country 
around  it  is,  in  consequence,  so  sterile  as  to  be  tcnned  the  Pays 
Brule  (* burned  land').  The  coast  districts,  however,  are 
clothed  with  a  rich  and  varied  vegetation,  and  yield  heavy  crops. 
The  streams  are  numerous,  but  are  mere  torrents  ninning  in 
deep  ravines.  The  climate  has  of  late  greatly  deteriorated, 
and  is  now  reiy  deadly  to  Europeans.  Hurricanes  are  fre- 
quent, and  cause  immense  damage  both  to  the  crops  and 
to  vessels  on  the  coast,  which  is  exposed  and  almost  shelterless. 
The  principal  crop  cultivated  is  sugar,  of  which  35,450  tons 
were  exported  in  the  season  1875-76.  Next  in  importance  come 
coffee  and  vanilla,  the  exports  of  which  in  1876  amonnted  to 
833,800  lbs.  and  55.850  Tds.  respectively.  The  plantatioos  are 
cultivated  by  the  labour  of  Indian  coolies,  of  whom  there 
were  45,000  in  the  island  in  1876.  The  imports  duhng 
the  same  year  amounted  in  value  tO;f  720,000.  R.  is  perhaps  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  the  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Even  rice  is  almost  always  imported 
in  French  ships.  In  1876  there  arrived  204  vessels  of  74,014 
tons,  and  cleared  207  of  77,858  tons.  R-  was  discovered  in  1545 
by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Mascarenhas,  who  gave  it  his  own 
name.  In  1642  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  who 
in  1654  re-named  it  He  de  Bourbon.  In  the  Revolution  its  name 
was  changed  to  R.,  and  in  1809  to  lie  Bonaparte.  In  1814 
it  was  again  named  Bourbon,  and  kept  that  designation  until 
1848,  when  the  name  R.  was  once  more  adopted.  The  pop.  in 
1876  was  180,295,  including  coolies,  negroes,  and  a  spnnkiing 
of  Chinese.  The  capital,  St.  Denis,  has  a  pop.  of  32,050,  and 
the  next  largest  town  is  St.  Pierre,  on  the  S.W.  coast,  with 
30,615  inhabitants.  See  Drache's  Inul  ^.,  eine  Geolo^ch- 
Petrologische  Studie  (Weim.  1877). 

Reus  (pron.  Re-us),  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Tarragona, 
about  6  miles  inland  from  its  port  of  Salon,  and  8  W.N.VV.  oi 
Tarragona  by  rail.  It  was  founded  in  1 1 51,  and  in  1750  a 
number  of  Englishmen  established  its  prosperity  by  introducing 
various  industries.  In  recent  years  its  cotton>mills  had  5000 
looms,  while  there  were  also  manufactures  of  ribbons,  silk, 
leather,  soap,  and  machinery.  In  the  province  were  69  cotton 
spinning-mills,  with  2000  hands  and  53,000  spindles,  and  179 
weaving-mills,  with  5000  hands  and  2691  looms.    Pop.  2S,ioa 

Reuss,  the  name  of  two  German  principalities  which  occupy 
part  of  the  ancient  Voigtland,  and  lie  W.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  circle  of  Neustadt. 
Previous  to  16 16  they  formed  one  principality,  but  at  that  dale 
the  territory  was  divided  between  the  elder  and  younger  lines  of 
the  house  of  R.,  which  traces  its  descent  from  Heinrich  I.  (q.  v.). 
— I.  R.-Greiz  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Saxony  and  Saxe- 
Weimar,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Saxe-Coburg  and  Schwartz- 
burg-Rudolstadt.      Area,  320  sq.  miles;  pop.    (1875)  46,985. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  while  the  soil  is 
poor,  except  in  the  fertile  river-valleys,  the  chief  of  which  are 
those  of  the  Saale  and  Elster.     In  the  towns,  woollens,  cottons, 
and  silks  are  manufactured.     The  capital  is  Greiz.     Most  of  the 
territory  is  the  private  property  of  the  present  sovereign,  who 
has  no  civil  list.     By  the  present  constitution,  which  dates  from 
1867,  the  legislative  body  consists  of  twelve  members,  of  whom 
three  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  two  by  the  nobility,  three 
elected  by  the  towns,  and  four  by  the  niral  districts.    The  public 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  1876  were  each  ;^24,494.     There  is 
a  public  debt  of  ;f  65, 475.-2.  B.-Oera,  formerly  B.-Schlei«, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Prussia,  S.  by  Saxony,  and  E.  and  W.  by 
different  parts  of  Altenburg.     Area,  322  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1S75) 
92,375.     It  is  in  part  hilly,  and  more  than  one-fourth  is  covered 
with  wood.     The  soil  is  productive  though  light,  and  is  well 
watered  by  the  Elster  and  its  affluents.     Cottons  and  woollens  arc 
extensively  manufactured,  especially  in  Gera,  the  capital,  besides 
leather,  tobacco,  and  ironwares.    The  constitution  dates  from 
1849  (modified  1852  and  1856),  and  provides  for  a  Diet  of  nme- 
teen  members  (four  elected  by  the  chief  landowners),  and  a 
cabinet  of  three  to  act  under  the  sovereign.    The  rerenue  in  1876 
was  £z(iyAf%o,  and  the  debt  ;f  100,027.     T^^*  inhabitants  of  both 
states  are  almost  entirely  Lutherans. 

Beu'ter,  Baron  Paul  JuUub,  the  great  orguiiser  of  tele- 
graphic news,  was  born  at  Cassel  in  1 8 18.  He  was  connected  with 
the  electric  telegraph  system  from  its  beginm'ng,  and  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  line  between  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Berlin  ia 
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1849  he  established  the  6nt  catre  for  the  oollectioii  and  distri- 
bation  of  telegraphic  news  in  the  latter  city.  He  subsequently 
became  a  naturalised  British  subject*  and  transferred  his  chief 
office  to  London  on  the  laying  of  the  cable  between  Calais  and 
DoTcr  in  1851.  As  the  telegraphic  system  extended  he  increased 
his  staff  of  agents,  till  in  recent  years  he  has  been  able  to  supply 
newspapers  indiscriminately  with  full,  fresh,  reliable  information 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1865  this  vast  news  agency  was 
transferred  to  a  limited  Uabilitr  company,  of  which  R.  is  still 
manager.  By  his  negotiation  the  right  was  acquired  of  Uving 
special  submarine  cables  between  England  and  Germany  (1066), 
and  between  France  and  the  Unit^  States  (1S69).  For  his 
public  services  R.  received  the  title  of  Baron  from  the  Duke  of 
Cobnrg-Gotha  in  1871.  In  the  following  year  he  was  granted 
bj  the  Shah  of  Persia  the  exclusive  right,  for  seventy  years,  of 
constmcting  railways,  working  mines  and  forests,  and  otherwise 
dereloptng  the  resources  of  that  country.  Baron  R.  began  vigor- 
cusly  to  construct  the  line  from  Teheran  to  Resht,  but  he  has 
been  interdicted  on  account  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  native 
jcaloQsy  and  Russian  intrigue, 

Bentling^en,  formerly  an  imperial  free  town  .in  Wiirtemberg, 
sitQired  on  the  Echatz,  an  affluent  of  the  Neckar,  9  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Tubingen  by  rail  It  contains  many  picturesque  old 
kooses,  but  its  ancient  ramparts  and  fosses  have  been  converted 
Into  streets.  The  finest  church  is  the  Marienkirche  (1272-1343, 
Tcstored  1844).  R.  has  an  active  manufacture  of  leather,  wool- 
lens, cottons,  lace,  knitted  wares,  cast-iron,  and  machinery. 
Pop.  (1875)  15,246. 

Seralen'ta.  and  Brvalen'ta  are  preparations  of  the  flour  of 
tt  lentil,  Erumm  itns  (hence  Etvatmta^  and  by  transposition 
R.).  Du  Barry's  much-vaunted  panacea,  R*  AraHca^  is  com- 
posed, according  to  Dr.  Hassall,  of  a  mixture  of  the  red  or 
Arabian  lentil  «nd  barler-floor,  to  which,  in  one  kind  sugar, 
and  in  another,  salt  is  added, 

Beveill^  (Fr.  rheil^  'awakening*),  the  morning  beat  of 
cnnns  or  bugle  sonnd  in  all  garrisons,  upon  which  tne  troops 
nse.  It  is  sounded  in  England  at  5.30  in  summer  and  6.30  in 
vuiter.  After  the  R.,  sentries  do  not  challenge  till  the  retreat 
is  scmiided  at  evemng. 

Ber'el,  or  Sev'al  (Esthonian  Tallin^  lithuanian  Dannu* 
fi^i,  or  Rtktfeie\  s  fortified  seaport  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
goTcniment  of  Esthonia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  198  miles  W. 
^  S.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  consists  of  an  upper  portion,  called 
tile  Domberg  ('  Cathedral  Hill '),  a  circular  mass  of  rock  a  mile 
J  drcumference,  with  the  cathedral,  the  governor's  residence, 
0^  Riueischaftshans  ('  Senate  Hall'),  and  an  old  castle ;  and  a 
':'ver,  with  high  narrow  houses,  and  six  Lutheran  and  five 
K^ian  churches,  of  which  that  of  St.  Nicholas  dates  from  1317. 
I3  iS;5  there  entered  the  port  of  R.  467  vessels  of  234,481  tons, 
^i  cleared  460  of  221,645  tons.  Founded  by  Valdemar  II.  of 
I^eLinark  in  1219^  R.  soon  increased,  and  entered  the  Hansa.  In 
1347  the  Danes  sold  it  to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  whom  it 
paaedto  Sweden  (1561),  which  held  it  till  Peter  the  Great 
^^=aed  the  province  of  Esthonia  to  Russia.    Pop.  (1870)  27,325. 

Sevela'tion  means  the  communication  to  man  by  super* 
:i*r^  means  of  such  knowledge  as  he  could  not  attain  to  by 
^ruaiy  means,  or  of  information  which  the  person  receiving  it 
:•*  Q?  rale  did  not  possess.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Iispinrkjo  (q.  t.),  which  means  a  divine  influence  rendering  a 
penes  infallible  in  communicating  truth,  whether  that  truth  was 
frrr^^-v  known  or  not.  RationalisU  deny  ( i )  that  there  is  any 
^  .a  tuis  sense,  and  (2)  that  it  is  possible  or  (3)  necessary. 
L.n:^  GQ  the  other  band,  maintain  (1)  that  it  is  possible  and 

I  ^Boexnrr,  and  (3)  that  there  is  such  a  R.  in  the  Word  of 
^i   See  Uodge'a  Syit.  TkioL  (Edinb.  1873). 

BcTda'tioa  of  8t  John,  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testa* 

^^^  a  ascribed  in  the  canon  to  St  John  the  Divine.    The  re- 

^"•^  c'tnion  is  *>»•»  this  was  the  apostle,  the  accredited  author 

^  tie  Fourth  Gospel,  although  a  doubt  on  the  subject  was 

--?i  ai  early  as  the  3d  c  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  {apud 

'       i.    Luther,  Zwinglins,  CEcolampadius,  and  Bucer  ex- 

-  the  suae  doobt  more  decidedly,  and   many  eminent 

Qce-Lficke,  Ewdd,  Neander,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  ficc— 

^  the  ame  opinion.    In  favour  of  the  apostolic  author- 

^  ^  sifed-^l)  that  the  estenud  evidence  is  as  strong  as  that 


IT> 


for  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  (2)  the  internal 
evidence — f.^.,  the  ideas  regarding  Christ,  Antichrist,  evil  spirits, 
and  the  last  things — are  those  of  apostolic  times.  And  if  it  be 
apostolic,  no  man  but  St.  John  could  lay  claim  to  the  position  and 
privileges  which  the  writer  asserts.  A  difficulty  arises  from  the 
differences  in  doctrine,  theology,  and  language  between  the  Re- 
velation and  the  Fourth  GospcL  Accordingly,  some  critics  give 
the  one  to  St  John  ;  some,  the  other  ;  some,  neither ;  those  who 
try  to  give  him  both  find  hard  work  in  getting  over  the  dilK- 
ctilties.  As  to  the  time  and  place,  the  received  opinion  is  that 
it  was  written  in  Paimos  under  Domitian  (81-96)  or  Nerva 
(96-98).  There  is  no  external  evidence  further  than  tradition  ; 
but  xi.  1-14  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  Jerusalem  was  not  yet 
destroyed  (70),  while  xviL  10  is  quoted  as  proof  that  it  was 
written  during  the  reign  of  the  sixth  emperor,  t^.,  Galba  (68-69). 
The  object  of  the  writer  is  '  to  set  forth  the  immediate  coming  of 
Christ,  in  order  to  support  his  followers  under  calamities  already 
endured  and  still  impending.'  See  Davidson's  Jntrod,  to  tht 
New  Test.  (Lond.  1868) ;  Stewart's  Corn,  on  the  Apoc,  (1845)  1 
Diisterdieck,  Handbuch  iiber  der  Offenb.  Joh,  (Gott.  1865). 

HevelgiUige',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Sarun,  Bengal,  British 
India,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gogra  with  the  Ganges,  on  the  left 
bank  of  both  rivers,  31  miles  N.W.  of  Patna.  The  old  name 
was  Godna;  but  in  1788  Mr.  Revell,  Collector  of  Customs, 
founded  a  bazar  which  has  since  become  the  greatest  river  mart 
for  oil-seeds  in  India.  It  is  the  station  where  commodities  from 
the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Oude  are  transhipped.  In  1876-77 
the  exports  woe  valued  at  jf  471,000,  chiefly  oil-seeds ;  the  im- 
ports at  ^^563,000,  including  grain,  salt,  and  piece-goods.  A 
great  fair  and  religious  gathering  is  held  here  twice  a  year.  Pop. 
(1872)  13.41  $• 

Bov'els,  Muter  of  tho,  or  Iiord  of  Mia>ul%  at  the 

great  English  houses  was  a  functionary  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Christmas  revels  from  Allhallow  Eve  to  Candlemas  Day. 
The  post  was  rendered  permanent  under  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
English  court,  its  holder  naving  the  keeping  of  the  properties 
used  in  the  royal  masoues  and  progresses,  and  it  existed  down 
to  the  close  of  the  17th  c. 

Hov'onue  (Fr.  revenu^  from  revenir,  '  to  return  *),  a  return  of 
gain  or  profit.  '  The  R.  from  labour, '  says  Adam  Smith, '  is  called 
wages ;  that  derived  from  stock  ...  is  called  profit.'  The  term 
is  now  most  generally  used  to  express  the  public  income  of  a  nation 
raised  by  taxes,  duties,  &c.,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  Govern- 
ment. The  ancient  public  R.  of  England  cniefly  accrued  from 
crown  lands,  which,  however,  became  in  the  course  of  time  so 
reduced  in  extent  by  alienation  to  lords  of  the  manor  and  other 
causes,  that  the  R«  arising  from  this  source,  known  as  '  ordinary 
R.'  has  long  been  inconsiderable,  while  the  '  extraordinary  R.' 
derived  from  the  taxes  imposed  by  Parliament  has  constituted 
the  great  bulk  of  the  R.  of  the  country.  The  granting  of  Supply 
is  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  alterations  in  the 
system  of  taxation  are  based  upon  the  annual  financial  statement 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  known  as  the  Budget.  Although  the  ultimate  assent 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  crown  is  required,  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  lower  House  are  levied  immediately  after  the 
carrying  of  their  resolutions.  The  public  R.  is  paid  into  the 
Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  the 
Exchequer,  whilst  the  function  of  payment  of  outgoings  is  vested 
in  the  Treasury.  The  following  is  the  actual  R.  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  187S,  and  the  estimated 
R.  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1879  :— 


Cuttoms.  .  .  . 
Excise  .... 
Stamps  .... 
Land-Tax  .  .  . 
Propertv-Tax  .  . 
Post  Office  .  .  . 
Telegraph  Service 
Crown  Lands  .  . 
Intrre«t,  &c.  .  . 
Mucellaaeous 


Actual  Revenue 
1877-78. 

;C  19.9^.000 

37.464 .000 

10,956,000 

a.670,000 

5,8ao,ooo 

6, 1 50,000 

1,3x0,000 

410,000 

949.884 


/C79i7*3»*99 


Estimated  Revenue 
1878-79, 


;C  19,750,000 

87,500,000 

10,930,000 

9,660,000 

5,620,000 

6,200,000 

1,315,000 

4x0,000 

1,075,000 

4|Ooo,ooo 


jC79f46o.«» 


359 
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The  actual  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1878 
was — 

For  the  Civil  Service 

,,        Army  and  Navy 

.,        Debt  and  Consolidated  Fund  Charges 
..        Other  Charges 


;Ci3»982,267 
30,054,335 

27»o9o.757 
7.776,136 


;C  78, 903,495 

The  most  important  source  of  R.  from  direct  taxation  is  the 
income-tax,  which  is  also  the  most  liable  to  alteration  on 
account  of  financial  exigencies.  It  has  undergone  twenty  alter- 
ations from  its  establishment  in  its  present  form  in  1842  until 
1878  inclusive,  the  highest  rate  levied  being  i6d.  in  the  pound 
in  1855,  and  the  lowest  2d.  in  the  pound  in  1874  and  1875. 

The  above  statement  of  R.  does  not  by  any  means  repre- 
sent the  total  charge  levied  upon  British  taxpayers,  but  only  the 
amount  raised  for  imperial  purposes.  An  immense  R.  is 
raised  by  local  taxation  and  other  sources  to  provide  for  expendi- 
ture connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  county  and 
borough  police,  roads  and  bridges,  the  draining  and  lighting  of 
towns.  The  following  is  the  amount  raised  in  this  manner  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  year  ending  31st  March  1874, 
according  to  the  best  estimates  obtainable  : — 


England  and  Wales    .    . 
Scotland  (partly  estimated) 
Ireland 

^'""TSef"""*    From  Loans. 

Total  Loral 
Revenue. 

;^23, 397,029 
2,372.557 

2,9.y<5,oo9 

;CS,2or,499 
14^,494 
129-493 

;C37.73i.i93 
3,202,714 
4.599,908 

i^  29, 265,595 

/S,48o,4S6       ;C45.533,8i5 

In  the  same  year  the  total  amount  of  taxes  received  at  the 
Exchequer,  and  levied  locally,  amounted  to  £2^  18s.  I  id.  per 
head  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Undernoted  is  given  a  table  showing  the  R.  of  the  leading 
states  in  the  world  in  various  recent  years  : — 


Auslro-Hungary,  1S77  .... 

Kclgium,  1877 

Ur.iiil,  1S72-73 

lUitish  Iiuli.»,  1876 

Canada.  1S76 

ChinA  (average  Imperial  Revenue  estimated  at) 

Pcninark,  1877-73 


;C  59^497.730 
10,161,830 

ZZ,2I3,IIO 

51.310,063 
8,615,618 

25,000,000 

2,734,189 

France,  1S77 106,855,620 

Geriuau  Kmpire   (for  Imperial    purposes)  esti- 
mated, iS;S         .         .        .                 .        .         .  27,000,000 

PrioMa,  1S7S  (estimated) 3?,5Si.92o 

Uav.iii.i.  1S75 10,602,593 

Greece,  lv*^77 1,401,678 

Italy,  1S77 59o64,39<5 

Japan,  1S74 9,750,000 

Alexico,  1S75 3.741,407 

NcthcrlaniU,  i^-'d 8,642,556 

Portugal,  1S7O-77 5,346,661 

Russia,  1S77 81,539,714 

Spain,  1S7S  (estimated) 29,453.000 

Sweden,  1878 4,782,773 

Switxcrland,  1S76 1,659,496 


Turkey,  1S75-76 

United  States,  1878  (cstimatcii) 


19,106.352 
$270,050,000 


•^ 


The  Actual  R,  drawn  by  a  countr)-  is  no  criterion  of  its  wealth 
or  of  the  tax-bc.iring  str.iin  it  is  able  to  bear.  Thus  France  is 
probably  no  richer  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  although  its 
enormously  increased  expenditure  on  account  of  the  war  with 
Germany  and  the  interest  on  its  augmented  debt  (which  has  been 
hitherto  met  principally  by  the  imposition  of  indirect  taxes)  has 
caused  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  R.  It  is  believed  that  the 
R.  of  Great  Britain  iscapable  of  greater  expansion  th.in  that  of 
any  other  country. 

ReverTjeratory  Fur'nace  is  a  form  of  furnace  in  most 
extensive  use  in  metallurgical  and  in  many  other  chemical  ope- 
ration^;.  The  construction  of  a  R.  F,  varies  considerably  for 
different  purposes,  but  in  principle  it  consists  of  a  device  for 
throwinj^  heat  downward  on  the  material  to  be  operated  on. 
The  R.  F.  consists  of  a  low  arched  vault,  on  the  bed  of  which 
tli(!  metal  or  other  substance  is  laid.  The  fire-box  is  at  one  end 
oi  tl.f!  furnace,  partially  separated  by  a  fire-bridge,  over  which 
nri'l  ftloni;  the  vaulted  roof  the  flame  freely  plays,  reverberating 
i\\n  hrnt  downwards.  The  R.  F.  gives  free  access  of  air  to  the 
mnrfri.nl.  and  is  thus  employed  for  oxidising  impurities  in  metals 
•  nd  other  <;imilar  purposes. 


Kev'erend  (Lat.  *  venerable ')  is  a  tuLe  a  respect  applied  \q 
the  clergy  :  the  bare  R.  to  ordinary  clerzrasen,  Vcrv  R,  -jc  denu 
(in  Scotland  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Gg^^rai  AsembiT.  and 
clerical  Principals  of  Universities),  Ri^^  R-  ta  biihcts.  ad 
Most  R.  to  archbishops.  After  the  Re:  cm  a  r  on  ±e  p-iriri^s 
objected  to  the  title  being  applied  to  any  n-.m,  as  belcn;^^:^  :o 
God  only  ;  and  at  one  time  Dissenting  m'—^^rr\  repiic^iai  i% 
but  it  is  now  adopted,  at  least  in  the  pnnczal 


Reverse',  in  numismatics,  that  side  of  a  ccc  or  medal  o^pcsri 
to  the  face  or  obverse  side,  on  which  is  impressed  ae  crjicii^ai 
device.    The  value  of  a  coin  is  usually  indicaied  en  the  R. 

Kever'sion  is  a  right  to  property,  to  emer^  af:er  ±t  cc'j? 
of  an  interest  in  it  held  by  another.  If  A  is  to  enjcy  *jie  pr  C3 
of  an  estate  during  his  life,  and  on  his  deaih  the  esute,  c:  'jie 
liferent  interest  in  it,  is  to  go  to  B,  then  £'s  interest  ii  i  R. 

Revet'ment,  in  fortification,  is  a  wall  of  solid  unsctut 
intended  to  retain  the  earth  of  which  the  works  are  compose'i 
Revetments  usually  form  the  escarp  and  coonterscaip  of  ik 
ditch.    See  Fortification. 

Review',  an  inspection  of  military  or  naral  forces  by  x  dis- 
tinguished personage  or  high  officer,  which  may  be  accomraaied 
by  manoeuvres  and  evolutions.  A  review  of  troops  usnuiy  con- 
sists of  a  quick  march  past  in  columns,  sometimes  fbilGved  b;  a 
sham  fight. 

Revi'sing  Barr'ister,  is  a  legal  functionary  whose  ctitis  i:* 
to  revise  the  lists  of  persons  claiming  to  vote  for  memben  of 
Parliament,  and  to  adjudicate  upon  these.  An  ^VV^  ^^°°^  ^ 
decision  may  be  made  to  the  Common  Pleas  divisioa.  Tne 
appointment  is  in  theory  annual,  but  the  same  person  s  in- 
variably reappointed.  The  R.  B.  must  have  been  at  least  liree 
years  at  the  bar.  His  duties  are,  in  Scotland,  embraced  in  ihc^ 
of  the  Sherifi'-Substitute. 

Revival,  like  Revolution,  is  one  of  those  vague  tenns  loo?tIy 
applied  to  widely  different  movements.    As  one  may  rocse  a 
sluggard  whose  house  is  on  fire  in  time  for  him  to  quench  the 
flames,  or  disturb  an  honest  craftsman  from  his  labour  by  fzlse 
alarms,  so  the  times  of  awakening  known  as  'Revivals'  muii 
be  judged  first  by  the  message  they  proclaim,  still  more  by  their 
results.    Far  stronger  testimony  to  the  work  of  Pentecost  than 
the  recorded  conversion  of  3000  souls,  or  even  than  St  Peter's 
great  discourse,  is  the  continuance  of  the  work  down  to  th-.s 
very  day,   in  the  steady  evangelisation   of  the  entire  world. 
Excitement  was  never  greater  than  when  at  the  Council  of 
Clermont  the  Hermit's  wild  harangue  was  interrupted  by  the 
shout,  *  God  wills  it  1  *    That  God  did  not  will  it  was  shown  by 
the  whitening  bones  of  those  who  had  raised  the  cry.    And  so 
every  religious  movement,  whether  set  agoing  by  a  Dominic,  a 
Luther,  a  Xavier,  or  a  Wesley,  may  be  known  by  its  fniits ; 
among  the  rest,  the  Revivals  of  modem  times.     Christians  ot 
almost  every  creed  will  grant  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  apos- 
tolic ministry  needing  defence ;    of   Revivals    their  warmed 
upholders  have  constantly  to  speak  in  an  apologetic  tone.    Thiis 
the  narrative  of  the  first  important  movement  of  the  kind,  the 
New  Jersey  R.,  under  Mr.  Tennent  (1730),  couples  'much  that 
was  objectionable  *  with  *  the  characteristics  of  true  conversion ;' 
and  in  Jonathan  Edwards*  R.  (1735-41)  the  'outward  reforma- 
tion in  the  lives  of  more  than  43,000  persons  *  is  attended  by 
*  manifestations '  such  as  *  convulsions,  nervous  prostration,  and 
abiding  terrors.*     Similarly  the  rise  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in 
England  was  characterised  by  *  persons  quaking  and  trcmblmg 
as  in  ague,  torn  by  dreadful  torments,  which  left  them  weak  as 
infants,  falling  to  the  ground  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and  lying 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  or  howling  and  roaring  in  agony,*  ail 
this,  be  it  observed,  after  conversion  {cf.  Luke  viii.  35).    Wesley 
himself,   says  Southey,  lost  faith  in  these  paroxysms,  and  by 
ceasing  to  encourage  them,  caused  their  cessation.    Again,  in  the 
Cambuslang  R.  of  1742  men  and  women  'were  smitten  by 
scores,  and  carried  off  into  the  neighbouring  houses  like  wounded 
soldiers  firom  a  field  of  battle  ;  .  .  .  people  of  both  sexes,  fnMn 
the  stoutest  man  to  the  tenderest  child,  shake  and  tremble,  and 
a  few  fall  down  as  dead.*    In  the  next  hundred  years  we  can 
only  glance  at  the  Truro  R.  of  Walker  (1758),  that  of  Venn  at 
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^nos  peipelu&ted  bj  the  Shalceis,  Marshalllles,  and  kindred 
ttcls.  The  American  R.  of  iSsS,  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
ij>d  other  citks,  vu  happily  diitinguithed  by  >n  absence  of  all 
phyiiol  manireltatioiu  ;  the  miniiteis,  Echooled  in  the  annals  of 
foimer  undisciplined  enthusiasm,  '  utiered  simple  statements  of 
Cciipel  Irulh,  and  avoided  nil  appesli  to  the  emolioni ;'  and  the 
loltd  lesults  were  '  the  reception  into  the  communion  of  the 
cliurchel  of  some  500,000  persons.'  Not  so  with  the  correspond- 
ing movement  in  the  N.  of  Ireland  (185S-61),  when  a  leading 
reTivilisl  could  thus  describe  a  cue  'eiceeding  in  beaut)'  and 
ibundiDce  of  grace'  all  that  he  had  yel  witnessed  in  the  600  cases 
he  h(d  seen  :  ■  I  was  called  to  see  Jane  ;  il  had  taken  four  men 
to  liold  her,  and  her  shrieks  were  awful }  she  bad  ,^ 
been  insensible  for  boun,'itc.  What  wonder  that 
mills  were  closed  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  'slticken'  operatives  ;  what  compensation  for 
luch  fwti  as  these  the  statement  that  '  a  consl- 
denble  number  of  Romanists  renounced  their 
crrois.  that  Sabbath  desecration,  cockligfatin^, 
liiawling,  and  (he  like  are  now  nearij  uiiknown 
in  several  distiicEs,  while  the  constabulary  force  mtis  in  some 

Etices  almost  a  sinecure.'  Yet,  though  the  Iri.>!i  pujiutalion 
3s  steadily  dwindled  front  6,574,378  in  iSsi  \<>  5,402,759 
in  iE7[,  there  were  4,490,583  Romanists  in  18G1  ii\\\  ^.191.933 
in  rS7i,  and  criminal  convictions  aclnalty  rose  from  .^j;50  (1^5$) 
'037^(1863),  Ihenumber  of  lunatics  from  lt,2:i  ii^jS,  1  > 
■7>l93(<S7oJ,  and  of  police — whether  their  datiei  *re  a  sinecure 
or  no— from  13,346  (1853}  to  14,007  (1870).  One  good  at 
least  the  Iriah  R.  did  :  it  secred  for  warning  to  the  American 
revivalist!  of  1874,  Messrs.  Moody  (q.  v.)  and  Sonkey. 
U'hether  *  racinesi,  pithiness,  and  humour'  were  meant 
to  supcttede  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  or  St  Paul's 
at  Alhens,  wbelhet  it  il  wise  that  'quite  little  children' 
should  pulilicly  eiprect  themselves  as  '  deeply  exercised  by  the 
Spirit,'  or  how  lar  it  is  needful  that  '  Old  Formality  have  his 
neck  broken ' — these  may  be  matters  of  opinion ;  but  that  the 
Giii  outburst  of  howling  was  met  by  the  hoivler's  prompt  ejec- 
tion can  only  be  matter  for  unmixed  satisfaction.  See  Praxtii 
fin  kagiin  ApQilalSn  ;  Lives  of  Edwards  and  Wesley  ;  Dr.  G, 
Salmon's  Evidaues  oftlu  Work  tftkt  Holy  Sfiril  (DubL  1859); 
and  Narrathi*  of  tht  Awakaung  (Loud.  1874). 

B«TOCa'tion  is  a  law-term  denoting  the  act  of  annulling  a 
deed.  Many  kinds  of  deeds  aie  irrevocable  if  delivered.  (See 
Delivery  or  a  Deed.)  A  will  is  nlwa^  revocable ;  and  it 
may  be  revoked  by  implication,  as  by  marriagt.  See  also  Can- 
celling and  Will. 

Bevola'tion  (Late  Lat.  ret/elutie,  from  raielvtrt),  in  politics, 
a  sudden  and  violent  change  of  government,  mainly  brought 
about  by  internal  causes.  A  change  brought  about  by  external 
ciutes  is  geneially  of  the  nature  of  a  csiaiust,  while  a  gradual 
and  pacific  internal  change  is  a  rtfarm.  It  is  onlj*  in  compara- 
tively modem  timet  that  the  word  has  been  used  in  the  present 
scnie,  tmt  ancient  history  abounds  in  revolutions,  such  as.  Tor 
iiiiiance,  the  expulsion  of  the  Fisislralids  from  Athens  (B.C.  510), 
or  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic  by  Julius  Casar  {B,c. 
47).  The  first  great  R.  of  modem  history  is  the  English  R. ,  ex- 
tending through  various  phases,  from  about  1641  to  1688,  but 
usually  confined,  in  common  parlance,  to  the  eonvulEion  by  which 
James  IL  was  driveo  from  the  throne  in  l6S3.  The  Great  R. 
far  txcilUntt  is  the  French  R.  of  1789-94-  There  have  been 
other  levolutioni  in  Franse  in  1830,  184S,  1S51,  1870,  and  1871. 
The  American  War  oCIndependence  (1775)  is  ofiencaUed  a  R.; 
and  revolutioni  have  been  very  frequent  in  Mexico  and  the 
Spanish  states  of  S.  America,  In  Italy  the  R.  of  1859-^0 
prlled  the  small  potentates,  and  placed  the  whole  country  except 
the  Papal  and  Venetian  territory  in  the  hands  of  Victor  Em- 
manael.  Among  other  notable  revolutions  have  been  those  of 
Sweden  (1773  and  1809),  Spain  (iSao  and  186S),  and  Hungary 
([S48].  l^e  famous  R^evolt  of  the  Netherlands,  which  began 
in  1 566,  partook  of  the  nature  of  B  R.,  and  there  have  been  re 
inlioniin  Hollind  in  1795  and  1813.  The  reaction  from  a 
oTten  brings  about  what  is  called  a  Counler-R. 

B«TOla'tioiuti7  TiibnuaL    See  Reiiin  op  Tirkok. 

Kevol'wr,  a  firearm  having  a  revolving  breech-mece 
bacTcl  BO  as  10  discharge  several  shots  in  succession  wilhoat 
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need  for  reloading.  The  revolving  system  is  not  a  modem 
novelty,  for  it  was  in  use  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 

I5ih  c.  A  i6ih  c.  matchlock,  with  a  rotating  breech-piece  con- 
taining four  chambers,  is  exhibited  in  the  Tower  armoury  of 
London,  and  a  revolving  arquebus  with  seven  barrels  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Sigmaringen.  The  system  was  revived  early 
in  this  century  and  has  since  been  brought  to  great  perfection. 
Although  some  weapon)  have  a  plurality  of  bores  in  the  barret 
which  Itself  revolves,  the  plan  of  having  a  revolving  breech 
cylinder  with  a  number  of  chambers  which  are  snccesaively 
brought  opposite  a  single  barrel  is  more  convenient  and  practi- 
cable. The  first  R.  adapted  to  modem  requirements  was  in- 
vented in  1835,  and  perfected  ten  years  later  by  the  late  Colonel 


Colt.     His  K.  pistol,  whicl 

universal!yused,Lshere  Ggored. 

The  barrel  is  of  steel  and  rifled.    The  rt 

breech-piece  is  cylindrical,  < 

heri,  and  ejch  one  ho"     "  """ 


the  chambers  are  loaded  from  the  front  of  the 
breech-piece,  which  is  now  turned  by  the  hand,  and  the  charges 
are  driven  home  by  a  lever  ramrod  placed  in  a  socket  beneath  the 
barrel.  The  breech-piece  rotates  on  a  pin  or  spindle  secured  at 
one  end  to  the  lock-frame  and  at  the  other  to  the  bracket  piece 
united  to  the  barreL  On  the  rear  face  of  the  breech-piece  u  cut 
a  ratchet  with  six  teeth,  and  a  pawl  connected  with  the  hammer, 
engaging  the  teeth  in  succession,  tumsthe  breech-piece,  When 
''  hammer  is  at  full-cock,  one  of  the  loaded  chambers  is  directly 
tine  with  ttie  barrel,  and  the  rotating  cylinder  is  temporarily 
held  in  that  position  by  a  small  bolt  entering  a  slot  (six  slots  being 
cut  on  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder)  on  the  under  side.  The 
weapon  maythen  be  fired  by  pulling  the  trigger.  The  raising  again 
of  the  hammer  with  tbe  thumb  serves  towithdrawthe  bolt,  releases 
the  cylinder,  and  causes  the  pawl  to  turn  it  one-sixth  of  a  re- 
volution ;  this  movement  brings  the  next  chamber  opposite  the 
barrel,  and  immediately  the  bolt  falls  into  the  next  slot  and  locks 
the  cylinder.  Colt's  revolving  mechanism  has  also  been  applied 
to  muskets  and  rifles.  Several  other  revolvers  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  some  of  recent  Continental  manufacture  are  adapted 
for  self-igniting  cartridges,  an  improvement  upon  Colt's  nipple 
and  cap  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  Adams  R.  pistol  with  a 
metallic  central-fire  cartridge  has  been  adopted  for  the  British 
cavalry  and  navy.  The  revolving  principle  has  been  luccess- 
fully  adapted  to  several  varieties  of  battery  guns,  that  invented 
by  Gatling  having  the  widest  reputation.    See  MiTKAILLEtJSE, 

Xovol'viikg'  Fnr'naca.  Furnaces  to  which  a  motion  of 
rotation  is  communicated  have  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  some  chemical  manufactures,  and  a  measure  of  success 
has  also  attended  the  introduction  of  a  rotary  furnace  in  the 
laborious  operation  of  Puddling  (q.  v.)  in  the  malleable  iron 
manufacture.     The  most  successful  R.  F.  is  that  used  in  the 


.„  constant  motion,  exposes  it  uniformly  to  the  heat,  and  hvcs  a 
great  amount  of  disagreeable  manual  labour.  Tiie  soda  ash 
produced  ii  not  only  made  at  much  less  cost,  but  it  it  also  of 
bner  quality  than  that  made  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The 
apparatus  it  applicable  to  many  chemical  processes  in  which 
reverberatory  furnaces  are  at  present  used.  Of  R.  F.  employed 
in  the  iron  manafacture,  that  invented  by  the  American,  Danks, 
for  mechanical  puddling  hat  met  with  much  allentian,  and  Dr. 
C.  W.  Siemens  rotary  fnrnace  for  making  malleable  iron  direct 
from  the  ore  is  an  invention  which  may  yet  be  productive  of 
great  changes  in  the  iron  manu&cture. 

BeTnl'aion  ii  a  term  used  in  medidne  tynonymoiu  with 
Derivation  (q.  v.).     Sec  also  CorsTEk-lEKlTATION. 
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Hewd  ElLntd  Agenoy,  a  collection  of  native  States  in 
Gajerat,  India,  in  political  connection  with  the  government  of 
Bombay:  area,  4879  sq.  miles:  pop.  (1872)  487,647,  who 
chiefly  belong  to  the  wild  tribes  of  Bheels  and  Mewassis. 
There  are  six  larger  states,  of  which  the  chief  is  Rajpeepla ;  and 
fifty-six  smaller  chiefships ;  most  are  tributary  to  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda,  and  all  levy  transit  dues.  In  1842  a  Court  of 
Criminal  Justice  was  established,  presided  over  by  the  Political 
i^ent,  and  in  1874  a  police  force  was  organised. 

Bewail  or  Baghelound  ('country  of  tiger  cubs')i  the 
capital  of  a  native  state  of  the  same  name  in  Central  India,  69 
miles  S.W.  of  Allahabad.  It  was  founded  about  1620,  and 
is  strongly  walled,  with  a  fortified  palace,  but  all  is  now  ruin- 
ous.— The  State  of  R.,  which  is  the  first  in  the  Baghelcund 
Agency,  lies  between  the  N.W.  and  the  Central  Provinces : 
area,  13,000  so.  miles;  pop.  about  2,035,000;  revenue, 
;£'2 50,000,  of  wnich  j^i 50,000  is  alienatoi  in  feudal  and 
religious  grants.  The  country  is  mostly  a  plateau  among  the 
Kymur  hills,  and  is  rich  in  minerals  and  jungle  produce. 
The  administration  is  backward,  and  there  is  a  debt  of 
;£'70,ooo.  The  present  chief,  who  is  a  Rajput  of  the  Baghel 
clan,  traces  back  his  family  for  1200  years.  For  his  services 
in  the  Mutiny  of  1857  he  was  presented  with  an  addition  of 
territory  which  forms  the  watershed  of  Central  India,  containin|^ 
the  sources  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  Sone,  and  the  Mahanuddi 
Rivers.  In  1875  the  Rajah  requested  that  the  administration 
should  be  directly  undertaken  by  the  British  Political  Agent, 
and  this  step  has  been  adopted. 

Bewards',  Le'gal.  The  law  courts  of  England  are  em- 
powered by  Act  of  Parliament  pecuniarily  to  reward  those  who 
nave  been  active  in  apprehending  persons  chai^ped  with  crime  of 
a  certain  gravity.  Any  one  taking  a  reward  lor  helping  in  the 
restoration  of  stolen  or  embezzled  goods  or  money  to  the  owner 
is  guilty  of  felony. 

BewardB  for  Distixigiiished  Services,  in  the  British 
army,  are  annuities  granted  to  officers  of  the  higher  grades  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field,  or  have  done  good 
service  to  the  state.  The  rewards,  usually  £\oq  per  annum, 
cease  on  a  receiver's  succession  to  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  or 
in  the  Indian  army  when  his  emoluments  otherwise  amount  to 
£\ooo  a  year.  Annuities  of  from  £\Q  \q* £zo  are  granted  to 
meritorious  non-commissioned  officers.    See  Pensioners. 

BewAri,  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Gurgaon,  Punjaub, 
British  India,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi  Pop,  (1868)  24,503. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  newly  opened  Rajputana  State  Rail- 
way. In  1873-74,  exclusive  of  the  railway  traffic,  the  imports 
were  valued  at  ^  108,000,  the  exports  at  ^^22,000. 

Beyk'iavik  ('  the  reeky  bay,'  from  the  warm  springs  near), 
the  capital  of  Iceland  (a.  v.),  and  seat  of  the  Althing,  lies  on 
the  S.W.  coast,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  KollaQord.  It  consists 
of  about  xoo  wooden  houses,  regularlv  built  in  a  barren,  treeless 
district,  usually  enveloped  in  mist.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
a  brick  cathedral  {pomkirkja\  containing  a  library  (8000  vob.) 
founded  by  Rafn ;  a  '  Latm  school ; '  a  theological  college  ;  a 
printing  press ;  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Thorvaldscn  (1875).  The 
mean  temperature  of  R.  (40'  F.)  is  but  i*"  F.  less  than  that  of  St. 
John,  1 6*  lat.  further  S.  Pop.  (1870)  2024,  chiefly  merchants, 
peasants,  and  fishermen.  27  miles  £.  of  R.  is  SkcUholt^  once  a 
oishop's  see ;  28  N.  is  Reykkolt^  the  residence  of  Snorri  Sturluson ; 
and  18  N.E.  Thing^dlir^  where  in  former  times  the  Althing  met 
under  the  open  sky.  See  Burton,  Ultima  TkuU^  cr  a  Summer 
in  Iceland  (2  vols.  Lond.  1875). 

BejKxiard  the  Fox,  the  great  beast-epic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  'World  Saturnalia,'  as  Carlyle  terms  it,  'where 
wolves  tonsured  into  monks,  and  nigh  starved  by  short  commons, 
foxes  piig^ming  to  Rome  for  absolution,  cocks  pleading  at  the 
judgment-bar,  make  strange  mummery.'  Such  mummery,  in 
fact,  as  pleases  the  infancy  of  nations,  Kafirs  and  Finns  alike, 
originally  mirth-provoking  only,  afterwards  with  the  nation's 
growth  applied  to  didactic  purposes.  The  hero  of  the  most 
ancient  version  is  Isengrim,  the  wolf,  nor  till  cunning  had  come 
to  be  more  admired  than  strength  did  Reynard  usurp  his  place. 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland  all  claim  to  be  the  story's  birth- 
place ;  that  it  was  ever  bom,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  product 
of  a  single  mind,  may  safely  be  denied.  Grimm  *s  theory  of  its 
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transmission  westward  by  invading  Franks  is  at  first  sight  neither 
confirmed  nor  overthrown  by  an  analysis  of  names,  Reynard  (O. 
H.  Ger.  regin-hart,  '  thoueht-strong ')  and  Isengrim  (O.  H.  Ger. 
tsan-gnmf  *  iron-rough ')  being  as  plainly  of  Teutonic  as  Chan- 
tecler  and  Malpertuis  are  of  Romanic  origin.  Malpertuis,  how- 
ever, may  just  as  well  be  a  rendering  of  Uebelloch  as  Uebelloch 
of  Malpertuis,  and  the  fact  that  renard  has  wholly  superseded 
goupil  (Lat  vulpes)  in  French,  certainly  points  to  a  Teutonic 
source.  The  earliest  existing  version  is  the  Isengrinus  (ed.  by 
Mone,  Stuttg.  1832),  a  fragment  of  688  lines,  succeeded  by  the 
Reinardus  Vulpes  (ed.  by  Knorr,  Eutin,  i860),  an  elegiac  poem 
of  6596  lines,  both  probably  the  work  of  Flemish  ecclesiastics  in 
the  1 2th  c.  On  one  or  other  of  these  was  founded  the  Middle- 
High-German  Iienpines  Ndt  of  the  Alsatian  minnesinger, 
Heinrich  der  Glichesire  (<>.,  '  feigner,'  or  '  one  who  conceals  his 
name '),  and  also  the  Flemish  Reinturt  of  Willem  van  Utenboven, 
the  former  of  which  has  been  edited  bv  J.  Grimm  (BerL  1834), 
the  latter  by  Jonckbloet  (Gron.   1856),  and  in  its  subsequent 


redacted  form  by  Martin  (Paderb.  1874).  Willem's  poem 
the  parent  of  the  Dutch jsrose  chap-book  (Gouda,  1479),  ^^™ 
which  Caxton  made  his  English  translation  (14S1),  and  also  of 
the  Reineke  Vos  (Liib.  I498),  a  free  reproduction,  in  Low  German 
verse,  most  probably  composed  by  Hermann  Barkhusen,  a 
Rostock  printer.  This  Reineke  Vos^  a  unique  copy  of  whose  first 
edition  exists  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library,  has  been  repeatedly 
edited,  most  recently  by  Liibben  (Olden.  1867)  and  Schroder 
(Leips.  1872).  It  speedily  attained  a  popularity  fiir  exceeding 
that  of  any  of  its  predecessors,  running  through  countless  editions ; 
it  was  introducea  to  the  High-German  world  through  Beutber's 
translation  (Frankf.  1544),  and  to  the  world  at  lai]^  through  the 
Latin  rendering  of  Schopper  (Frank£  1567) ;  and  m  more  recent 
times  it  has  been  popularised  in  Goethe's  hexameters  (Berl.  1 794; 
Eng.  trans,  by  T.  J.  Arnold,  1855),  and  Kaulbach's  illustrations 
(Mun.  1847).  The  French  Roman  de  Renart  consists  of  two 
separate  portions,  the  former  belon^n^  to  the  12th  or  X3th,  the 
latter  to  the  14th  c.  Though  far  mferior  in  vigour  to  its 
Teutonic  analogue,  it  enjoyed  considerable  fame,  and  like  it  wms 
the  source  of  many  quaint  old  chapbooks,  Le  JJvre  de  Mautrt 
R.  et  de  Dame  Hersant  (Par.  n.  d.X  Le  Docteur  en  MaUct,  Maisirt 
R,  (Ron.  1550),  &C.  See  the  Introductions  to  the  various  editions 
cited  above ;  an  essay  on  Early  German  Literature  in  Carlyle*s 
Miscellanies;  A.  Rothe,  Les  Remans  du  Renart  examines,  emalysh^ 
et  comparis  (Par.  1845) ;  and  W.  Jonckbloet,  Atude  sur  U  Restart 
(1863J. 

Bey'nolds,  John,  B.D.,  bom  at  Pinho  in  Devonshire  in 
1549,  studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  In  1563  he  was  made 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  where  he  lectured  on  Aristotle,  till 
1586,  when  he  was  elected  reader  of  the  theological  lecture 
founded  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  In  1593  he  l^came  Dean 
of  Lincoln,  but  resigned  this  office  and  refused  a  bishopric  on 
being  chosen  President  of  Corpus  Christi.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  Puritan  party,  and  was  profoundly  read  in  Hebrew  and 
theology.  At  the  Hampton  Court  conferences  of  1603*  he 
suggested  and  strongly  urged  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
should  be  made,  a  work  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part,  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  translators  being  held  at  his  chambers. 
He  died  at  Oxford  in  1607.  Besides  sermons,  controversial 
treatises,  academical  discourses,  &c.,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  work 
against  the  reception  of  the  Apocrypha  into  the  Old  Testament 
Canon,  Censura  Librorum  Apocryphorum  Veteris  Testamenti 
(Oppenheim,  2  vols.  i6zi). 

BeynolcUi,  Sir  Joshua,  the  prince  of  English  poctratt- 
painters,  was  bom  at  Plympton,  of  an  old  Devonsliire  family, 
1 6th  July  1723.  His  father,  the  rector  of  Plympton  St  Mary, 
intended  that  he  should  enter  the  medical  profession ;  but  an 
ardent  love  of  art,  confirmed  by  study  of  the  yesuiU  Perxpettiut 
and  Richardson's  Treatise  on  Painting,  'upset  this  plan,  and  the 
youth  was  placed  in  Hudson's  studio  in  1 741.  In  1743  he  dis- 
agreed with  his  master,  and  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter  in  Ply- 
mouth  Dock,  since  called  Devonport,  where  his  talents  attracted 
the  notice  of  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Lord)  Keppel,  and 
Lord  Mount  Edgecombe.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  London, 
and  in  1749  he  accompanied  Captain  Keppel  to  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  after  spending  two  months  in  Mmorca  proceeded  by 
way  of  Leghorn  to  Rome.  With  singular  candour  he  has  re« 
corded  his  mortification  at  not  being  at  once  enraptured  by  the 
works  of  Raphael ;  and  with  equal  docility  be  devoted.himsclf  to 
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assidaoos  and  sympathetic  study  of  Italian  art,  though  not,  he 
tells  us,  as  a  mere  imitator.     '  With  Dutch  painting  and  Dutch 
china  for  the  (then)  preTailing  types  of  art,'  says  Ruskin,  '  he 
tbrtnr  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy,  and  arose 
from  their  feet  to  share  their  throne.'    While  studying  in  the 
Vatican  he  caught  a  cold  which  gave  rise  to  a  life-long  deafness. 
Visiting  the  oUier  art  capitals  of  Italy,  he  was  influenced,  at 
once  more  directly  and  durably,  by  the  glories  of  Venetian 
colour  than  by  Roman  grandeur  and  dignity.     After  a  short  stay 
at  Paris  he  returned  to  Plymouth  (i752l,and  settling  in  London, 
produced  the  Rembrandtesoue  portrait  of  Marchi,  his  Italian 
assistant,  which  authoritatively  announced  the  advent  of  a  power- 
fol  and  original  genius.   A  full-length  portrait  of  Admiral  Keppel 
ratified  his  reputation,  and  henceforth  his  career  was  an  uninter- 
rupted and  almost  unparalleled  success.    The  long4list  of  his 
sitters  comprises  the  most  famous  men  and  the  fairest  women 
of  the   Georgian   age.     The   envious    and   cynical^   unable 
to  deny  the  great  merit  of  the  painter,  attempted  to  decry 
his  artistic  department,  and  their  insidious  attacks  drew  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  warm  friend  of  R.,  a   defence  of  portrait- 
painting  in  the  Idler,     R.  was  animated  by  a  loftier  opmion  of 
portraiture  than  his  advocate,  and  was  enabled  by  an  intense  and 
cultivated  gift  of  insight  into  nature,  coupled  with  great  technical 
dexterity  and  resource,  to  express  with  even  finer  subtlety  than 
either  Titian  or  Vandyck  the  various  shades  of  character  and 
raood,  the  '  stamp  of  the  soul  upon  the  flesh.'    It  is  urged  that 
R.  was  governed  by  ideals  of  dignity,  breeding,  and  sweetness, 
to  which  he  made  sdl  sitters  in  a  genend  way  conform,  but  in  his 
tendency  to  generalise,  to  grasp  the  broadly  permanent,  he  never 
fails  to  catch  every  essentialcharacteristic.  His  unerring  truth  and 
consequent  variety  is  shown  strikingly  in  his  portraits  of  women 
aod  childrent  where  each  has  its  distinctive  loveliness,  eadi  its 
peculiar  grace.    It  was  impossible  for  R.  to  paint  any  portrait 
prosaically,  and  in  the  treatment  of  children  he  discovered  a 
poetic  realm  of  which,  in  earlier  art,  we  have  occasional  glimpses 
and  guesses.    The  rosy  brood,  innocently  wild  or  comically  wise, 
almost  grow  in  beauty  as  they  are  transferred  with  loving  skill 
from  nature  into  art  by  the  childless  painter.    Besides  those  por- 
traits—/.^., Mrs.  BiUington  as  St  Cecilia,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  as 
the  Tragic  Muse — ^in  which  he  adopted  an  allegorical  setting,  R. 

i)ainted  the  'Infant  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents  in  the  Cradle- 
6r  the  Empress  Catherine,  designs  for  the  window  of  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxfoid,  and  three  works  for  Boydell's  Shakespeare* 
Like  Gainsborough,  he  was  more  a  colourist  than  a  delineator, 
and  his  colmm  are  generally  in  slowing,  golden  keys.  Chiaros* 
euro  he  drew  from  Rembrandt,  colour  and  tone  'from  the 
Venetians,  and  somewhat  of  all  three  qualities  from  Correggio. 
To  his  tolerant  urbanihr  may  be  ascribed  his  uniform  excellence. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Aodem^  in  1768,  R.  was  chosen 
president,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  with  the  ofl&ce. 
As  president  he  delivered  his  celebrated  Discourses,  which  are 
now  published  together  with  his  notes  on  Dutch  and  Flemish 
art,  his  three  contributions  to  the  Idltr^  &c.  After  a  painful 
iilneu  he  died,  23d  February  1792.  In  an  eloquent  i^oge  Burke 
calls  his  old  friend  '  the  first  Englishman  who  added  the  praise 
of  the  elecant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.'  The 
number  of  his  pictures  is  estimated  by  Tom  Taylor  at  nearly 
3000,  and  of  tfiese  some  700  have  been  reproduced  by  the  best 
engravers,  including  W.  Sharp,  R.  Earlom,  W.  Doughty, 
Raphael  Smith,  W.  S.  Reynolds,  and  Samuel  Cousins.  See 
besides  the  monographs  of  Cunningham  and  Cotton,  the  bio- 

Cphies  by  Nonhcote  (1813),  Farington  (1819),  and  C.  R. 
die  completed  by  Tom  Taylor  (2  voU.  1865) ;  also  Stephen's 
En^ish  Children  as  Painted  hy  R,  (1866),  Sydney  Colvin's 
English  Art  under  George  III.  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
March  X,  1874,  I>r.  Hamilton's  Catalogue  Raisonn^iiSjS)^  and 
the  vol.  upon  R.  in  the  American  series  of  Artist* Biographies, 
edited  by  M.  F.  Sweeter  (Boston,  1878). 

Bhadamaa'thtuk    See  Minos. 

Bhftef'tio  Beds  form  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  Trias  forma- 
tions, and  consist  of  dark  shales  resting  upon  white  limestone. 
Formerly  ther  were  referred  to  the  Lias,  and  were  included  under 
the  name  of  the  IVhite  Lias.  The  fossil  fishes  strongly  resemble 
undoubted  Triassic  forms ;  and  the  reptiles  are  Jurassic.  There 
are  bo  ammonites  or  belemites,  but  the  shell  of  Avieula  eontorta 
is  veiy  characteristic,  whence  the  old  name,  Avieula  Contorta 
Zone.    The  present  name  is  derived  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
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where  the  beds  are  well  developed.    They  are  also  well  repre* 
sented  in  England  and  Germany. 

Bhanma'oeflS  or  &ham'ne»,  is  a  natural  order  of  erect 
or  climbing  trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  with  simple  leaves 
usually  alternate,  and  small  flowers  sometimes  unisexual.  The 
order  contains  37  genera,  embracing  about  450  species,  and  is 
represented  in  most  countries  of  the  world  excepting  the  arc- 
tic zone.  The  maximum  of  species  occurs  through  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  S.  of  Europe,  the  N.  of 
Africa,  Persia,  and  India  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia  in  the  southern.  The  berries 
of  various  species  are  violent  purgatives ;  they  also  yield  a  dye 
varying  in  tint  from  yellow  to  green.  The  fruit  of  Zisyphus^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  wholesome  and  pleasant  to  eat.  See 
Buckthorn,  French  Bbuues,  Jujubb,  Lotus,  Red-root, 
San  DAL- WOOD. 

Shap'sodisU  (Gr.  rhapsodos,  from  rhapio^  'I  stitch  to- 
gether,' and  ode,  'a  song,')  were  the  wandering  minstrels  of  Greece 
who  sang  the  Homeric  poems.  They  were  of  particular  import- 
ance before  these  poems  were  committed  to  writing.  It  is  said 
that  they  were  clothed  in  red  while  singing  the  Iliad^  and  in  blue 
when  singing  the  Odyssey,    See  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 

Hhe'a,  according  to  Hesiod,  was  the  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Gaea,  and  wife  of  Kronos,  by  whom  she  bore  Hestia,  Demeter, 
Hera,  Hades,  and  Poseidon » all  of  whom  her  husband  swallowed. 
Shortly  before  the  birth  of  Zeus  she  repaired  to  her  parents,  who 
sent  her  to  the  Cretan  Lyctus,  where  Zeus,  like  Krishna  and 
Mithras,  was  bom  in  a  cave  called  by  ApoUodorus  the  cave  of 
Dicte,  and  entrusted  to  the  Idsean  Dactyli.  The  Indian  story 
of  Devaki  and  Kamsa  is  similar  to  this.  R.  corresponded  to  the 
Ops  of  the  Romans,  the  wife  of  Saturn  and  mother  of  Jupiter. 
Her  worship  extended  E.  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  to  Bactri- 
ana,  her  common  designations  among  the  Greeks  being  '  the  great 
moUier,'  'the  mother  of  the  gods,'  'the  great  Idaean  mother  of 
the  gods,*  Cybele,  Dindymene,  Berecyntia,  &c.  '  Throughout  R. 
remained  a  name  and  a  power,  worshipped  as  the  great  repro- 
ductive force  of  the  world,  as  producing  life  through  death,  and 
thus  as  honoured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  reproductive  power  in 
her  ministers.'    See  Cox,  Aryan  Mythology. 

Bhee'a,  or  Bameh  Fibre,  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  young 
shoots  of  Boehmeria  nivea,  a  plant  of  the  nettle  tribe,  indigenous 
and  cultivated  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
also  in  Assam  and  various  parts  of  India.  It  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  Reunion,  Guadeloupe,  and  other  Frendi  settle- 
ments. R.  F.  is  one  of  the  best  fibres  produced  bv  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  being  soft,  fine,  with  a  beautiful  silky  gloss,  and  at  the 
same  time  excMdingly  strong.  The  exquisite  textures  known  as 
China-grass  doth  are  made  of  it.  It  was  brought  to  European 
notice  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  contemporaneously  with 
jute,  but  the  reason  why  the  consumption  remains  on  such  a 
limited  scale,  whilst  that  of  jute  has  risen  to  such  importance, 
is  that  the  rheea  is  difficult  to  prepare,  and  that  for  growth  the 
plant  remiires  rich  soil  and  continuous  moisture.  The  govern- 
ment of  India  are  at  present  (1878)  offering  a  prize  of  50,000 
rupees  for  the  best  process  of  separating  the  R.  F. 

Bheims,  or  Heims,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interest- 
ing towns  of  France,  department  of  Mame,  on  the  Vesle 
and  the  canal  of  the  Aisne-i-la-Mame,  107  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Paris  by  rail.  It  is  delightfully  situated  amid  vine-clad  hilU, 
and  its  fortifications  have  been  partly  converted  into  beautiful 
promenades.  There  are  many  interesting  buildings,  but  bv  far 
the  most  fiimons  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  one  of  the 
richest  Gothic  structures  in  France.  It  is  built  oif  the  chalk- 
stone  of  the  district,  and  dates  from  1212-41,  although  its  mag- 
nificent western  fiafade,  and  its  towers,  292  feet  high,  were  not 
finished  till  143a  The  facade,  nobly  proportioned  and  royally 
ornate,  mav  be  said  to  be  populous  with  statues,  of  which  there 
are  upwar(b  of  160^  comprising  42  figures  of  kings  from  Hlod- 
wig  to  Charles  VI.  The  building  is  466  feet  long  by  99  broad, 
while  the  height  of  the  transept  is  144  feet  It  hi^  a  grand  rose 
window,  several  rare  Italian  pictures,  fine  bas-reliefs  (especially 
on  the  C^otaphe  of  Jovinus),  an  exquisite  font,  and  a  celebrated 
organ  of  53  registers.  In  1876  the  minister  of  public  works 
authorised  the  expenditure  on  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of 
;f8o,ooa  Other  notable  buildings  are  the  church  of  Saint- 
R^y,  'the  mickle  minster  of  R.    (Freeman),  a  Romanesque 
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structare  of  the  nth  c,  '  where  the  ambassadors  of  England  met 
Pope  and  Caesar  at  its  hallowing'  (Freeman),  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
of  the  17th  c.  with  its  eleeant  campanile,  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  which  has  a  beautiml  Gothic  chapel,  and  the  Gothic 
H6tel-  Dieu.  The  university  founded  in  1 547  was  abolished  in  1 793. 
R.  is  a  centre  of  the  woollen  industry,  and  the  wine  trade,  manu- 
facturing Champagne  to  the  yearly  value  of  65,000,000  francs; 
machinery,  cottons,  silks,  mixed  fabric  known  as  articles  de 
Reims^  soap,  &c.  Pop.  (1876)  81,328.  R.  was  called  Durocor- 
torum  in  Caesar's  time,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Remi  (Crvitas 
Remorum\  from  whom  it  subsequently  took  its  name.  The 
town  and  neighbourhood  are  still  rich  in  Roman  remains.  At 
R.  the  Bishop  Nicasius  suffered  martyrdom  in  406,  and  Hlodwig 
was  baptized  by  St.  Remy  in  496.  K.  was  made  the  seat  of  an 
archbisnop  in  the  8th  c.,  and  from  the  12th  c.  down  to  the  time 
of  Charles  X.  the  kings  of  France  were  crowned  here.  Napoleon 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Russians  under  Saint- Priest  at  R.,  13th 
March  18 14.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870)  it  was  for 
some  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Germans.  See  Justinus  (Baron 
J.  Taylor),  i?.,  la  Ville  des  Sacres  (i860),  and  Marguet  and 
bauphinet,  Trisor  de  la  CathMrale  de  R.  (Par.  1867). 

Shein'gan,  the  principal  district  for  the  production  of  fine 
Rhine  wines,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hessen-Nassau,  ex- 
tends along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  protected  on  the 
N.  by  the  Rheingaugebirge,  an  offset  of  the  Taunus.  It  is  15 
miles  long  and  6  broad,  and  includes  Erbach,  Riidesheim,  and 
Johannisl^rg.  The  finest  wine  is  produced  in  the  vineyards 
of  the  Schloss  Johannisberg,  only  40  acres  in  extent,  while 
Hockheim,  on  the  Main,  also  yields  a  superior  quality  which  has 
given  the  name  of '  Hock '  to  the  wine  of  the  country  generally. 

Bhein-Hessen.    See  Hessen -Darmstadt. 

Bheinprenss'en,  or  Bheinland,  the  most  westerly  pro- 
vince of  Prussia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Netherlands,  E.  by  Westfalen, 
Hessen-Nassau,  and  by  Rhein-Hessen,  S.  by  Rheinbayem  and 
Elsass-Lothringen,  W.  by  Luxembourg,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Area,  10, 366  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1878)  3,807,12a 
The  N.  part  of  R.  is  flat ;  the  S.,  as  far  as  Bonn,  hilly,  but 
nowhere  reaching  3000  feet  The  Rhine  flows  through  R.  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction  for  a  length  of  198  miles  (its  windings  in- 
cluded), receiving  from  the  right  the  Sieg,  Wipper,  Ruhr,  and 
Lippe;  and  from  the  left  the  Nahe,  Moselle,  Ahr,  and  Erft. 
31  per  cent,  of  the  surface  is  forest,  and  14  per  cent,  waste  land. 
The  rest  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  In  1873  there  were  in 
R.  134,256  horses.  Vineyards  abound  on  the  Moselle,  Rhine, 
and  Ahr.  R.  has  rich  mines  of  iron,  coal,  lead,  and  zinc.  The 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass 
goods,  paper,  leather,  chemicals,  porcelains,  cottons,  and  silks. 
Of  the  population  of  R.,  70  per  cent  are  Catholics,  20  per  cent. 
Protestants.    There  are  also  60,000  Jews  and  4000  Mennonites. 

Bhe'sus  Uonk'ey  (Macacus  rhesus),  a  Catarhine  or  Old 
World  monkey,  also  known  as  the  Bhunder  monkey,  inhabiting 
E.  Asia.  The  fur  shows  greenish  tints,  washed  with  warm 
chestnut  hues.  The  body  is  stout  and  the  tail  short  The  ears 
are  prominent,  and  the  natal  callosities  (or  bare  hip-patches) 
are  very  conspicuous.  The  R.  M.,  which  is  held  sacred  in 
India,  herds  in  large  troops  in  the  forests,  and  makes  great 
devastation  of  the  grain  crops. 

Bhet'orio  (Gr.  rhetorike  techne^  *the  rhetorical  art,*  from 
rhetor^  '  an  orator ')  is  the  art  of  prose  composition.  Aristotle's 
definition  of  it  as  the  art  of  persuadine,  when  applied  to  written 
as  well  as  spoken  discourses,  is  still  sufhcient  to  embrace  the 
various  parts  of  R.  Aristotle's  divisions  of  it  were  three ; — 
Persuasion  {pistis\  Expression  (lexis\  and  Arrangement  {teixis). 
The  R.  of  Aristotle  is  still  the  standard  work  on  the  subject ; 
Cicero,  and  later,  Quintilian,  devoted  considerable  pains  to  its 
elucidation,  and  in  modem  times  Blair  and  Whately  have  been 
as  successful  as  any  others  in  treating  it  systematically. 

Bheuxn'atinn  (Gr.  rkeuma,  *  a  flux,'  from  rAed,  '  I  flow ')  is 
a  disease  arising  from  some  disordered  or  abnormal  condition  of 
the  blood,  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  which  is  its  predis- 
position for  the  white  fibrous  tissue  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  sheaths,  fascia,  fibro-serons  membranes  and  ligaments, 
and  thus,  in  parricular,  affecting  the  joints.  The  heart  and  its 
membranes  are  often  implicated.  The  late  Dr.  Prout  first  pointed 
out  that  the  blood,  in  cases  of  R.,  contained  a  superabundance  of 
lactic  acid,  and  he  considered  thLi  acid  to  be  the  actual  materies 
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morH  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Richardson  found  that,  by  the  injection 
of  7  drachms  of  lactic  acid  to  2  ounces  of  water  into  the  perito* 
neum  of  a  cat,  endocardial  inflammation,  especially  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  and  fibrous  deposits  on  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves, 
were  produced,  but  peritoneal  inflammation  was  not  induced. 
In  cases  of  R.  the  lactic  acid  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the 

fmlmonary  circuit  of  the  blood,  and  from  thence  carried  into  the 
eft  .ventricle,  to  be  propagated  by  the  general  circulation  to  the 
parts  where  the  disease  is  manifested.  The  fibrine  appears  to 
preponderate  over  the  saline  constituents  of  the  blood  during  the 
disease.  R.  is  most  commonly  divided  into  acute  and  ehronie  ; 
but  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  and 
the  latter  is  frequently  a  consequence  of  the  former.  In  acute 
R.  the  general  and  local  symptoms  are  well  marked.  There  is 
usually  a  feeling  of  coldness,  want  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  more 
or  less  feverishness,  accompanied  by  acute  local  symptoms,  as 
redness,  heat,  swelling,  and  usually  very  intense  pain  in  one  or 
more  joints.  The  large  joints  are  often  implicated,  but  the 
middle-sized  ones,  as  the  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow,  are  more 
usually  attacked.  The  disease  tends  to  shift  from  one  joint  to 
another,  and  does  not  often  remain  fixed  in  the  one  first  affected ; 
and  it  has  been  found  that,  in  three  cases  out  of  four  of  acute 
articular  R.,  with  high  fever,  the  heart  is  affected  with  endocar- 
ditis, or  endopericarditis,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  permanent 
chronic  valvular  disease.  The  implication  of  the  heart  is  in- 
sidious, and  being  frequently  attended  with  no  pain  is  only 
discovered  on  exammation  with  the  stethoscope.  When  R.  is 
thoroughly  established  the  pain  is  severe,  and  is  intensified  by 
the  slightest  movement  The  pulse  is  full  and  quick,  there  is 
headache  but  seldom  delirium,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
creamy  thick  fur,  the  tip  and  edges  being  red  ;  and  the  fever  is 
attended  with  a  peculiar  acrid,  copious,  and  sour-smelling  sweat. 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  urine  is  high  coloured 
and  scanty,  and  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  quantity  of  urates.  The 
temperature  ranges  from  loo*  to  104*,  gradually  ascending  for  at 
least  a  week,  but  subject  to  considerable  variations,  sometimes 
reaching  as  high  as  108*  or  109"  in  fatal  cases.  The  duration  of  an 
attack  varies  from  three  to  six  weeks,  but  it  may  extend  over  several 
months,  and  relapses  are  common.  R.  is  not  a  very  fatal  disease, 
deaths  being  in  the  ratio  of  about  I  in  1000,  but  it  is  frequently 
a  serious  disease  in  the  after-mischief  which  it  entails  by  cardiac 
and  other  complications.  If  the  effects  of  R.  were  taken  into 
accoimt,  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  occupying  about  the  thirty- 
fourth  place  in  diseases,  arranged  according  to  their  fatality,  it 
would  rank  tenth  or  eleventh,  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  cardiac 
diseases  are  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  R.  or  its  ally,  gout. 
Although  the  termination  is  generally  in  recovery,  the  joints  are 
frequently  left  stiff,  or  they  may  become  chronically  enlar^f^ed. 

The  chief  exciting  cause  of  acute  R.  is  exposure  to  cold  com- 
bined with  moisture,  sleeping  in  damp  sheets,  the  wearing  of 
wet  clothes,  living  in  a  damp  house,  and  more  particularly  in  a 
newly  built  house  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  dried.  Badly 
drained  houses  are  prolific  causes  of  R.,  more  especially  when 
the  foundation  is  laid  on  a  sub-soil  ^  retentive  of  moisture,  as  the 
moisture  constantly  passes  up  and  saturates  the  walls.  By  the 
action  of  the  cold  and  damp,  the  excreting  power  of  the  skin  is 
checked,  and  certain  effete  matters  which  should  be  eliminated 
by  the  process  of  insensible  perspiration  are  retained,  and 
give  rise  to  blood-poisoning.  R.  is  a  great  cause  of  invaliding 
both  in  the  armv  and  naw,  and  is  most  prevalent  in  Him^t^ 
which  are  remarkable  for  ciamp  and  variable  weather. 

Proper  drainage  of  the  ground,  and  strict  care  that  no  bovse 
has  damp  foundations,  mav  do  much  to  prevent  R.  All  persons 
subject  to  R.  in  any  form  should  wear  flannels  in  the  winter,  and 
clothe  lightly  in  the  summer,  instead  of  wearing  almost  the  same 
underclothing  in  both  the  hot  and  the  cold  season.  The  saf»t 
plan  is  always  to  wear  flannel  or  woollen  material  next  the  skin, 
but  of  a  lighter  texture  during  the  summer  season. 

Treatment, — Bleeding  and  the  administration  of  mercniy  and    ' 
purgatives  were  formerly  the  usual  modes  of  treatment,  but  these 
are  now  practically  abandoned,  and  the  alkaline  treatment,  or    '■ 
the  administration  of  salicin,  is  generally  adopted.    Two  scruples 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  potass  and  soda  may  be  given  every  three    ; 
or  four  hours  in  half  a  bottle  of  soda  water,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued steadily  until  the  febrile  disturbance  b  lessened,  the  poise 
reduced,  and  the  urine  rendered  alkaline.     Flannels  soaked  in 
an  alkaline  lotion  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
I  soda,  and  six  drachms  of  Liq.  Opii,  added  to  nine  ounces  of  hot 
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water,  should,  after  being  wrung  out,  be  applied  to  the  aflfected 
joinU,  and  gutta-percha  tissue  should  be  placed  over  alL  Milk 
diet  and  farinaceous  food  should  be  given  at  first,  and  afterwards 
beef-tea  and  nutrient  and  easily  assimilated  food.  Salicin,  as 
recently  recommended  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  is  said  to  be  highly 
bene5cial  in  the  treatment  of  acute  R.  When  administered  in 
fifteen-grain  doses  every  two  hours,  it  lowers  the  temperature 
and  diminishes  the  duration  of  the  disease;  indeed,  salicin  is  con- 
fidently stated  to  be  a  specific  in  cases  of  acute  R.  Salicylic 
acid,  a  much  cheaper  preparation,  is  said  to  be  equally  efficacious, 
and  it  may  be  given  in  combination  with  acetate  of  potass. 

Gonorrhoeal  R.,  or  synovitis,  is  a  painful  and  often  a  very  in- 
tractable disease,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  form  of  pyaemia  or 
blood-poisoning,  the  starting-point  of  which  is  inflammation  of 
the  veins  around  the  urethra  or  prostate  gland.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  R.  persists  as  long  as  the  gonorrhceal  discharge 
continues,  and  even  so  long  as  there  is  any  tenderness  in  the 
affected  portion  of  the  urethra,  but  subsides  when  the  urethra 
has  become  perfectly  healthy.  R.  sometimes  occurs,  though 
rarely,  after  urethritis  from  other  causes.  In  such  cases  the  knee- 
joint  is  generally  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease,  but  other 
joints  may  also  be  implicated,  and  there  is  considerable  synovial 
effusion.  The  pain  is  not  usually  acute,  but  it  is  constant  and 
more  severe  at  night. 

Kheydt,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Niers,  an  affluent  of  the  Maas,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dusseldorf 
by  raiL  It  manufactures  silks,  velvets,  yam,  hosiery,  shawls, 
linens,  leather,  soap,  glue,  paper,  and  vinegar.     Pop.  (1875) 

X5.857. 

Bhin  Bas  and  Rhin  Hani,  formerly  departments  of 
France,  now  included  in  the  Germanic  territory  of  £lsass-Loth- 
ringen.    See  Alsace- Lorraine. 

Bhinan'tliiis  is  a  small  genus  of  Scrophulariatta^  consisting 

of  erect  annual  herbs,  whicii  are  supposed  to  have  a  parasitic 

connection  wiih  roots  of  the  grasses,  &c.,  amongst  which  they 

grow.     The  flowers  are  vellow,  spotted  with  purple,  and  are 

!  arranged  in  one-sided  spikes.    When  Uie  seed  is  ripe,  it  rattles 

I   inside  the  compressed  membranous-valved  capsule,  thereby  pro- 

I   curing  the  name  of  '  yellow-rattle '  for  the  common  British  species 

of  pastures  and  grassy  wastes.     The  name  R.  is  derived  from 

the  Greek  for  '  flose '  and  '  flower,'  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 

corolla.    The  species  are  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Hhine  (anc.  Rhenus^  Ger.  Rhein^  Fr.  Rhin^  Dutch,  Rhyn  or 
Rijn\  one  of  the  most  famous  rivers  in  Europe,  no  less  as  a 
centre  of  art  and  legend  than  on  account  of  the  singular  beauty 
of  its  scenery  and  its  great  material  prosperity.  It  rises  in 
Switzerland,  and  is  formed  at  Reichenau,  in  the  canton  of 
Grisons,  at  an  elevation  of  1922  feet,  by  the  confluence  of  two 
streams,  the  Vorder  and  H inter  Rhein,  the  former  of  which,  ris- 
ing on  the  N.E.  side  of  St.  Gothard,  and  receiving  the  small 
Mittler  Rhein,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  principal  source  of 
the  river.  While,  however,  the  latter  is  only  50  miles  long,  the 
Hinter  Rhein  b  80  from  its  sources  in  the  glaciers  of  Vogelberg 
to  the  point  of  confluence.  Immediately  below  the  Reichenau, 
where  tt  takes  its  general  name,  the  river  is  navigable  for  rafts 
and  small  craft ;  but  throughout  its  whole  upper  course  as  far  as 
Basel  its  naTigation  is  difficult,  and  in  many  places  entirely  inter- 
rupted by  rapids  and  cataracts,  of  which  the  Falls  of  SchafT- 
■  hausen,  where  the  water  suddenly  leaps  from  a  rock  70  feet  high, 
I  is  the  most  remarkable.  At  first  with  a  northerly  course  the  K. 
flows  throngh  the  romantic  valleys  of  the  Grisons,  St.  Gall,  and 
Voralbcrg,  till  it  reaches  the  Lake  of  Constance  (Boden-See), 
from  which  it  takes  a  westerly  direction,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Switzerland  and  Baden.  At  Basel  it  turns  suddenly 
N.,  becoming  a  purely  German  river,  and  flowing  through  the 
broad,  beautiful  Kheinthal,  often  called  the  garden  of  Germany, 
between  the  Schwartzwald  and  the  Vosges.  After  receiving  the 
Main  at  Mainz,  it  swerves  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  as  far  as  Bonn, 
passes  throngh  the  loveliest  scenery  of  its  course,  dominated  by 
many  towering  castle-crowned  rocks,  and  hemmed  in  by  steep, 
▼ine-dad  hills,  opening  in  fair  valley  which  send  down  rushing 
I  streama.  The  river  here  has  a  rapid  current  and  a  most  sinu- 
ous coune,  and  its  navigation  is  rendered  intricate  by  nume- 
rous islands  and  shifting  sandbanks.  Its  lower  course,  which 
Eigzagf  as  £ur  as  the  German  frontier,  leads  from  Koln  to  the 


North  Sea  through  low,  level,  uninteresting  country.  In  the 
Netherlands  it  branches  off  iiito  the  Waal,  Yssel,  Leek,  and 
Vecht,  and  so  reaches  the  ocean  in  a  number  of  small  streams, 
which  lose  much  of  their  volume  among  the  sandbanks  of  the 
•shore.  The  entire  length  of  the  R.  is  960  miles ;  its  breadth  at 
Basel  is  189  yards,  at  Mannheim  429,  at  Mainz  492,  at  Koblenz 
399,  at  Bonn  532,  at  Koln  433,  at  Diisseldorf  403,  and  909  at 
the  Dutch  frontier.  Its  greatest  depth  between  Slainz  and  Bonn 
is  76  feet,  and  its  chief  afliuents  are  the  Aar  in  Switzerland,  the 
Neckar  and  Main  in  the  Rheinthal,  and  the  Lahn  and  Moselle 
in  the  highlands  of  its  lower  course.  The  delta,  comprising  an 
area  of  50,000  sq.  miles,  is  intersected  by  a  network  of  canals, 
and  is  protectedf  by  extensive  embankments.  Canals  connect 
the  R.  with  the  Rhone  and  Sadne,  the  Scheldt,  Maas,  and 
Danube.  It  is  the  channel  of  a  great  trade  in  timber,  coal,  iron, 
wine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  goods.  Its  banks  are 
now  lined  with  railways,  and  more  than  100  steamers  ply  on  the 
river,  conveying  annually  as  many  as  a  million  passengers.  In 
the  basin  of  the  R.  the  winter  usually  lasts  from  six  to  eight 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  river  is  sheeted  with  ice,  and  snow 
accumulates  iii  the  adjacent  country.  In  the  event  of  a  sudden 
thaw  the  river  swells  to  an  extraordinary  height  and  inundates 
the  contiguous  lowlands.  The  Betuwe  y  go^  meadow  land ; ' 
Lat  Batavia\  the  tract  lying  between  the  R.  and  Leek  on  the 
N.  and  the  Waal  on  the  S.,  is  particularly  liable  to  destructive 
flooding. 

The  R.  was  anciently  one  of  the  longest  .and  most  important 
natural  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  across  it  the 
Franks,  Burgundians,  Suevi,  and  Vandals  forced  their  way  to 
find  new  homes  in  the  plains  of  Gaul  and  Hispania.  It  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  great  literature  of  German  legend 
and  lyric.  Its  waters  were  denizened  with  the  weird  race  of  the 
Nibelungen,  and  the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied  slew  on  its 
banks  the  monster  of  the  Drachenfels  (q.  ▼.).  The  Lorelei 
(q.  Y.)  is  perhaps  the  roost  beautiful  of  all  Rhenish  legends. 
See,  besides  the  excellent  ^ide-books  of  Biideker,  Berlepsch, 
&&,  Simrock's  Das  MaUriche  und  Romantiuke  Rheinlana  (4th 
ed.  1865),  Kohl's  Der  Rhein  (2  vols.  Leips.  1851),  Mtiller  von 
Konigswinter's  Rheinfhtra  (Frankf.  1840),  and  Der  Rhein  by 
Stieler,  Wachenhusen,  and  Hacklander,  with  420  drawings  on 
wood  by  German  artists  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1877). 

Bhine,  Oonfedera'tion  of  the.  See  Confederation 
OF  THE  Rhine. 

Bhine  Wines  constitute  a  class  of  beverages  distinct  in 
character  from  the  wines  of  all  other  districts.  They  are  gene- 
rous full-bodied  wines,  that  improve  with  age  in  an  unexampled 
manner.  The  most  characteristic  varieties  are  white,  and  em- 
brace Liebfraumilch,  Johannisberg,  Steinberg,  Nierstein,  Marco- 
brunner,  Riidesheimer,  and  Hooiheimer,  Uie  latter  beinsr  the 
Hock  of  Great  Britain,  under  which  name  indeed  the  R.  W.  are 
generally  drunk  in  this  country.  Hock  and  other  R.  W.  are 
prepared  either  as  still  or  sparkling  (effervescent)  wines.  The 
red  wines  of  the  Rhine  are  not  ot  equal  fame,  but  Asmazin* 
shUuser  is  rising  in  favour. 

Bhinne  of  Oall'oway.    See  Wigtownshire. 

Bhino'ceros  {Rhinoeerot),  a  genus  of  Ungulate  or  hoofed 
quadrupeds,  deriving  its  name  from  the  development  on  the 
nasal  bones  of  one  or  more  hard  epidermal  growtns  or  'horns,' 
whidi,  however,  are  merely  bundles  of  modified  hairs.  The  R. 
is  one  of  the  Perissodactyla^  or  '  odd-toed '  UnguUita.  There  is 
but  one  genus,  numberingseveral  species,  included  in  a  distinct 
family  (Rhi$UKerotida),  The  family  characters  are  derived  from 
the  large  size  of  these  animals,  from  their  thick  skin,  which  is 
usually  thrown  into  massive  folds,  from  the  blunt  and  rounded 
muzzle,  and  from  the  absence  of  canine  teeth.  Incisors  are 
present  in  both  jaws,  and  the  molars  number  fourteen  in  each. 
The  skull  is  pyramidal,  and  when  more  than  one  horn  is  deve- 
loped the  hinder  horn  is  borne  by  the  frontal  bones,  and  b 
placed  behind  the  front  horn  in  the  middle  line  of  the  head. 
The  latter  Vk  the  larger.  The  R.  formerly  had  a  much  wider 
geographical  distribution  than  at  present  It  is  now  coa* 
nned  to  Africa  and  Asia,  each  continent  having  distinct  species. 
The  most  familiar  forms  are  the  Indian  R.  {R.  Indicus  or  uniear* 
nil)  and  the  Javanese  R.  {R.  SonJaiem)  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo,  both  having  one  horn.  The  R,  Sumatrentis  of  Sumatra 
has  two^  as  has  also  the  Africia  R.,  Rhisaster  or  Borele  {R* 
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A/ricanus  or  bicornis).  Another  African  form  is  the  R.  Simus, 
or  w:;,:c  R-  'J  he  Asiatic  species  have  the  skm-folds  more  ceti- 
niiely  marked  than  the  African  forms.  Tne  Indian  R.  a:i:ims  a 
he.jjh!  of  5  feet,  and  is  of  a  deep  brownish  black.  The  R.  is 
harmless,  but  somewhat  irritable  and  uncertain  in  temper.  The 
Javanese  R.  is  smaller  than  the  preceding.  Tne  white  R.  of 
A/rica  is  one  of  the  larg^est  species,  its  front  horn  being  very 
lon^.  Tiie  flesh  is  valued  by  the  natives,  and  is  said  to  be 
higiily  palatable.  A  species  named  the  Kobaoba,  or  long-homed 
while  R.  (A*.  Osmeilii)^  is  of  rarer  occurrence  than  the  white  R- 
The  front  horn  exceeds  4  feet  in  length.  Fossil  sp^cUs  of  R- 
occur  first  in  the  Miocene  rocks.  One  celebrated  extinct  species 
is  the  Ji.  tichorhinusy  or  woolly-haired  R.,  which  inhaoited 
England  and  Europe  generally.  It  occurs  first  in  the  Prf^lacial 
deposits  of  the  Thames  valley,  and  its  remains  are  found  in 
cave-deposits  and  valley-gravels.  Otiier  fossil  species  are  the 
R*  Etrusciis^  hirmUtzchti,  incisivius^  vie^arhinuSy  «Si:c. 

Itllinoplas'tic  Opera'tioiL  This  operation  is  occasionally 
resorted  to  when  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  a  nose  has  been 
destroyed  by  accident  or  lost  by  lupus  or  syp'nilis ;  but  it  does 
not  find  much  favour  with  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  as  the  new 
nose  being  formed  only  of  skin,  generally  either  withers  away  or 
remains  flat  on  the  face,  and  in  either  case  the  appearance  of  the 
patient  is  not  much  improved.  Another  objection  is,  that  the 
flap  being  usually  taken  from  the  forehead,  another  scar  is  added 
to  the  previous  deformity.  The  operation  is  described  by  Mr. 
Holmes  as  follows  : — 'The  common  plan,  or  the  Indian  opera- 
lion,  is  to  lake  a  piece  of  paper,  gutta-percha,  or  leather,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  stump  of  the  nose,  so  as  to  form  as  shapely  a 
feature  as  may  be ;  then  lay  the  pattern  on  the  forehead,  and 
cut  a  flap  of  skin  accordingly,  leaving  it  attached  by  as  broad  a 
neck  as  possible  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  A  little  tongue  is 
left  on  the  middle  of  what  was  the  upper  border  of  the  flap,  and 
which  when  it  is  twisted  becomes  the  lower,  in  order  to  form 
the  columella.  The  edges  of  the  cliff  should  be  refreshed  before 
cutting  the  flap,  and  the  latter  brought  down  and  attached  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  its  new  position  by  several  points  of  silver 
suture.  The  new  nose  must  be  supported  in  position  by  a  plug, 
or  two  plugs,  of  suitable  size  and  shape,  and  of  some  non- 
absorbing  material,  and  supported  on  the  plug  by  a  pad  and 
bandage  loosely  applied.  When  the  union  of  the  edges  is  com- 
plete, and  the  transplanted  flap  perfectly  warm  and  full,  the 
neck  may  be  divided,  the  rest  ot  the  cleft  over  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  pared,  and  the  raw  surface  left  by  the  division  of  the  neck 
implanted  there.* 

The  R.  O.  was  first  performed  by  Taliacotius,  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1553,  and  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Taliacotian  Operation^  The  flap,  instead 
of  being  taken  from  the  forehead,  was  transplanted  from  the 
patient's  arm.  The  restrained  position,  however,  is  a  great  ob- 
jection, as  an  apparatus  must  be  adapted  which  will  keep  the 
arm  in  comfortable  apposition  with  the  face.  Dr.  Hardie,  of 
Manchester,  has  transplanted  the  distal  phalanx  of  one  of  the 
fingers  into  the  nose  in  order  to  provide  a  long  base  for  the  trans- 
lanted  flaps.  Dr.  Wolfe  of  Glasgow  asserts  that  the  skin  may 
e  simply  cut  from  the  arm,  or  other  part,  and  inserted  into  the 
face  where  it  will  adhere  and  grow. 

Khizan'theao  (Gr.  *  root '  and  *  flower ')  was  a  natural  order 
established  by  Blume  (1828)  to  include  the  parasitical  plants 
divided  by  modern  systematists  into  the  Balanophora,  the  Cistus- 
rape,  and  the  Rafflesia  families.  Lindley  made  a  separate  class 
of  this  group  under  the  name  of  RhizanihuSy  and  placed  the  same 
in  his  arrangement  between  the  endogens  and  the  acrogens.  He 
says  : — *  In  their  succulent  texture,  in  their  colour,  often  in  their 
putrid  odour  when  decaying,  in  the  sporalifcrous  seeds,  in  their 
parasitical  habits,  these  plants  resemble  Fungacece ;  while  in 
their  flowers  and  their  sexes  they  accord  with  Aracex  or  similar 
endogens.'  Bentham  and  Hooker  combine  them  in  two  orders 
— Balatiophoracea  and  Rafflesiaceayi\\\^  are  respectively  included 
in  the  cohorts  SantalaUs  and  AsaraUs  of  the  subdivision  of 
apetalous  dicotyledons  with  an  inferior  ovary.  Taking  the  three 
families  above  mentioned — (i)  Balanophoracece  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  Himalaya  and  Andes.  Some  of  the  species  are  astringent, 
and  have  been  employed  as  styptics,  e.g,^  the  Cynomorium 
coccineum^  commonly  known  as  Fungus  melitmsiSy  which  grows 
in  Malta  and  Sardinia.  Balanophora  elongata  furnishes  a  wax 
much  used  in  Java  for  making  candles,  and  various  N.  Indian 
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species  of  this  genus  form  large  knots  on  the  roots  of  the  oaks 
and  maples  upon  which  they  grow ;  these  excrescences  arc  mucn 
prized  for  manufacture  into  the  cups  in  general  use  in  the  Hima- 
laya and  ThibeL  (2)  Cytinaces  arc  root-parasites  met  with  in 
S.  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  region ;  they  also,  from  the 
presence  of  gallic  acid,  are  serviceable  as  astringents  and  styptics, 
and  mclude  the  Hydnora  Afncana  or  'jackal's  kost,'  vhich  is 
eaten,  when  roasted,  by  the  African  savages.  For  (3)  Ranlt- 
siaceut,  see  article  RafflesiA-  The  total  number  of  known 
species  belonging  to  this  curious  group  is  about  60,  in  23  genera. 

Khizocri'nas,  a  genus  of  Crincids  or  Lily  Stars,  represented 
by  the  R,  Lcfotcnsis,  observed  by  Sars  of  Chrisiiania  in  1S67  m 
the  North  Sea  off  the  Loffoden  Isles.  The  interest  attaching  to 
this  form  arises  from  its  forming  the  cxistmg  representative  01  an 
interesting  fossil  family  (Api^ycrinida)  of  *  Pear  encrinites ;'  the 
group,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  R-,  having  been  regarded  as  ex- 
tincL  R-  is  permanently  rooted  to  the  sea-bed,  and  has  a  flexible 
jointed  stem,  destitute  of  branches  save  at  its  root-extremity. 
The  arms  are  furnished  with  pinnules  or  branches,  and  the  cal)x 
or  body-cup  is  well  developed, 

Rhizophora'cesB,  an  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledon-s 
consisting  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite  entire  leaves, 
and  axillary  flowers  cither  single  or  in  dusters.  The  stamerj 
are  sometimes  twice  as  numerous  as  the  petals.  The  ovary  his 
two  or  more  cells  and  the  fruit  has  few  seeds.  The  orrier  in- 
eludes  some  fourteen  genera  variously  found  in  the  conlincnts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Bhizop'oda  (Gr.  rhiza,  *  a  root,'  and  p<ms'podos,  *a  foot'),  a 
class  oi Protozoa  (q.  v.),  distinguished  primarily  by  the  fact  that  the 
soft  protoplasm  or  living  matter  of  their  bodies  can  be  protruded 
to  form  processes  or  pseudopodia^  adapted  for  locomotion  and 
prehension.     No  mouth  exists,  and  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus  arc 
present  in  the  majority  of  R.     The  pscudopodia  may  be  blunt, 
finger-shaped  processes  as  in  Amarlia,  or  delicate   and  inter- 
lacing as  in  Foraminifera  (q.  v).     Included  in  the  group  R.  are 
several  orders.    Of  these  latter,  the  (l)  Monera  include  organisms 
regarded  as  the  lowest  R.     They  are  minute  in  siic,  and  occur 
in  the  sea.    Their  bodies  are  circular,  and  capable  of  protmd.ng 
pscudopodia,  which  usually  form  a  radiating  series  of  precedes. 
The  Monera  do  not  develop  znyUstox  hard  structures,  and  they 
reproduce  their  like  chiefly  hyjusicn  (see  REPRODUCTION),  and 
usually  without  encystation.     No  nucleus  exists.     Protomyxa  is 
a  familiar  genus.    The  (2)  Amctbina  form  the  second  order  of  R, 
and   are  represented  by  the  various  species  of  i^mffA*— ibe 
*  Proteus-animalcules'  of  older  naturalists.     The  Amoebae  occur 
in  stagnant  water,  and  in  infusions  of  organic  matter.    They 
have  a  nucleus,  nucleolus,   and  contractile  vesicles,  the  latter 
being  small  clear  spaces,  which  contract  and  expand  rhjth- 
mically.     Their   pscudopodia   are  blunt  and   finger-like,  and 
do  not  interlace.     With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  AnuthM, 
have  no  hard  parts.     One  genus  {Difiugia)  makes  itself  a  corer- 
ing  of  sandy  particles,  named  a  carapace.     Arcella  has  a  discoid 
carapace  ;  and  Actinophrys  sol,  the  *  Sun  Animalcule  '—another 
of  the  Amotbina — has  merely  a  tough  outer  layer  {ectosarc)  ofihe 
body,  from  which  numerous  stiflf  radiating  filaments  proceed. 
The  third  and  fourth  orders  of  R.  arc  the  (3)  Foraminifera,  vA 
(4)  Radiolaria,  both  of  which  are  noticed  in  detail  in  the  articles 
under  these  names. 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the  American  Union,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen.  It  belongs  to  the  New  England  group, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  W.  by  Connecu- 
cut,  and  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Massachusetts.  Its  area,  includ- 
ing the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay,  30  miles  long,  which 
divides  it  into  two  unequal  portions,  is  1 306  sq.  miles,  but  its 
land  surface  is  not  more  than  1054  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (iS/f) 
258,239.  — The  State  takes  its  name  from  an  island  (Duich 
Roodi  Eylandt,  *  red  island ')  in  Narragansett  Bay,  on  which 
is  situated  the  town  of  Newport,  one  of  the  caoitals,  the 
other,  Trovidence,  being  situated  on  the  mainUnd,  on  the 
Providence  River.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket,  Warwick,  Lincoln,  and  Bristol.  Its  direct  shore- 
line is  only  45  miles,  but  owing  to  its  sinuosities,  its  whole 
coast-line  is  about  350  miles.  Partly  on  this  mccount  the  climate 
is  milder  than  that  of  the  other  New  England  Sutes.  Except 
in  the  S.W.  where  there  is  much  sand,  graYcl,  and  salt-marsh, 
the  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  but  much  of  it  is  difficult  of  cmti- 
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ntiott  owing  to  the  rugged  foniution  of  the  countnr.  In  1870 
389»030  Acres  were  under  cultivation,  while  213,270  acres  were 
in  wood-land  or  other  unimproved  farm-land.  The  aggregate 
valne  of  crops  in  1875  was  $3,316,228,  among  the  items  being  In- 
dian com  $281,000,  rye  $21,000^  oats  $145,000,  barlev  $25,500, 
and  potatoes  $56o,ooa  Of  live  stock  the  total  value  was  $3,673,485, 
the  Items  heing  14,700  horses,  36,400  cattle,  25,300  sheep,  and 
16,500  pigs.  The  geological  formation  of  the  western  half  of 
R.  L  is  Eozoic,  but  the  remainder  is  Carboniferous.  About 
15,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  are  annually  mined,  and  iron, 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  marble  are  also  worked.  R.  I.  has 
more  manufactures  in  proportion  to  its  area  and  population  than 
tny  other  State,  though  it  only  ranks  tenth  among  the  States  in 
abaolate  amount  of  nmnufactured  products.  In  1870  it  con- 
tiined  1850  manufactories  employing  49,417  hands  ;  the  capital 
invested  was  $66,557,322,  and  the  produce  of  that  year  was 
estimated  at  $111,418,354.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted 
mann/actures  employed  315  establishments,  and  produced  nearly 
175,000,00a  The  other  manufactures  are  principally  hardware, 
jewellery,  india-rubber  goods,  and  clothing.  In  1876  there  were 
220  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State. 

R.  L  is  supposed  to  be  the  Vinland  discovered  by  the  Scandi* 
nivians  in  the  loth  c  The  present  state  was  founded  by  Roger 
Williams,  a  distinguished  divine  of  Salem,  who  was  driven  from 
his  charge  in  1636  by  the  intolerance  of  the  '  Puritan  fathers,'  on 
tccount  of  his  Anabaptist  opinions.  After  six  weeks  of  extreme 
hardship,  he  landed  in  the  early  spring  of  1635  ^'^  ^c  present  site 
of  Providence.  Two  years  later  he  was  joined  by  his  friend 
William  Coddington,  and  the  colony  began  to  increase.  In  1663 
Roger  Williams  gained  for  it  a  very  liberal  charter  from  Charles 
II.,  under  which  it  was  eovemed,  both  as  colony  and  State,  until 
1842.  It  was  noted  tor  the  toleration  with  which  religious 
opinions  were  treated  within  its  bounds,  contrasting  in  this  re- 
spect with  other  New  England  colonies.  It  took  a  prominent 
prt  in  the  War  of  Independence^  and  for  some  time  after  its  close 
Newport  contended  with  New  York  and  Boston  for  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  new  republic  In  1842,  after  a  severe 
political  stmgEle,  the  old  charter  was  replaced  by  a  new  con- 
stitution. rTi.  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War  on  the 
Federal  side.  See  A  Short  History  of  R,  /.  by  G.  W.  Greene, 
LLD.  (Lond.  1877). 

Bhodea  (Or.  Hhodos),  a  Turkish  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
10  miles  off  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Length,  45  miles ; 
breadth,  ao  to  25  miles.  Pop.  34,000  (24,000  Greeks,  7000 
Turks,  and  aooo  Jews).  The  surface  is  mountainous,  culmi- 
nating in  Attairo  (anc.  Atatyris\  4560  feet  high.  R.  is 
throughout  volcanic.  The  climate  is  proverbially  fine,  and  the 
rich  soil  produces  abundant  wine,  oil,  wheat,  and  southern 
fruits.— S.,  or  Xastro,  the  capital,  on  the  N.E.  point  of 
the  island,  has  a  fortified  harbour  with  a  narrow  entrance. 
Its  streets  are  dark  and  narrow.  The  best  parts  are  the  Jews' 
quarter,  with  a  synagogue,  and  the  suburb  Neomaras,  inha- 
bited by  the  European  merchants  and  consuls.  R.  is  the 
seat  of  a  pasha  and  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  has  an  arsenal 
and  dock  (where  two  schooners  of  lOO  and  120  tons  were  built 
in  1876),  and  is  an  important  station  for  the  Turkish  fleet.  It  is 
also  a  station  for  the  steamships  between  Constantinople  and 
Asia  Minor  and  Alexandria.  The  trade  of  R.  is  chiefly  transit, 
and  carried  on  by  steamers.  In  1876  there  entered  and  cleared 
the  port  1988  vessels  (66  English)  of  288, 5 1 1  tons.  The  exports, 
chiefly  sponges  (;f  140,000  in  1876),  sesame  seed,  valonea,  onions, 
wax,  wine,  storax,  oil,  fruits,  amounted  to  ;f  824,920 ;  and  the 
imports*  mainly  cottons,  silks,  woollens,  coffee,  sugar,  leather, 
metals,  rice»  petroleum,  soap,  saltfish,  to  ;f  167,40a  In  1870 
It  was  connected  bv  submanne  cable  with  Asia  Minor,  Candia, 
and  Alexandria.  The  town  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes 
(1 85 1,  1856,  and  1863),  and  from  a  great  gunpowder  explosion 
in  1856.  R.  was  founded  in  408  B.a  In  ancient  times  it  had 
great  trade,  and  was  equally  famous  for  shipbuilding  and  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  engines  of  war.  The  Athenian  iEschines 
founded  at  R.  a  famous  school  of  oratory,  as  afterwards  did 
ApoUonios  Molon,  amone  whose  disciples  were  Cicero  and  Caesar. 
Near  the  entrance  to  a  harbour  now  nearly  sanded  up  Chares 
erected  (270  B.C)  the  celebrated  Colossus  (c^.  v.).  It  vras  over- 
thrown by  the  euthquake  of  222  B.c,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
set  up  again,  yet  it  lay  in  ruins  in  672  A.D.,  when  the  metal  (900 
cunei  loads)  was  sold  by  the  Kalif  Moawiya  I.  to  a  Jew.    Its 
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naval  power  was  greatest  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  it  was  the  head  of  a  sort  of  Greek  Hansa,  and  established 
for  the  first  time  a  generally  accepted  code  of  law  for  trade  and 
naval  affairs,  which  was  powerfully  exerted  against  piracy.  R. 
successfully  resisted  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  364  B.C.  In  the 
civil  wars  it  joined  the  party  of  Csesar,  and  after  his  death  suf- 
fered much  from  its  resistance  to  Cassius  (42  B.C.).  It  never 
recovered  its  power,  though  it  was  long  afterwards  celebrated  as 
a  seat  of  learning.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Moham- 
med II.  in  1480,  when  it  was  defended  by  the  grandmaster 
Pierre  d'Aubusson ;  but  in  1522  it  was  taken  by  Suleiman  11., 
after  a  heroic  defence  by  the  knights  of  St  John  under  Villiers 
de  ITsle  Adam.  On  the  1st  January  1523  the  knights  left  the 
island  (which  they  had  occupied  from  1309).  It  has  ever  since 
been  held  by  Turkey.  See  Ross,  Reisen  nach  Koss^  HeUikar* 
nassos,  Rhodus  und  Cypem  (Halle,  1852) ;  Guerin,  Voyagt  dans 
VIU  de  R.  (Par.  1856) ;  and  Berg,  Dig  Insel  Rhodus  (Brunsw.' 
1861). 

Sho'dez,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  Aveyron,  France, 
on  the  steep  N.  bank  of  the  river  Aveyron,  80  miles  N.E.  of 
Toulouse,  with  which  it  is  directly  connected  by  rail.  Its 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  the  S.  of  France, 
dating  from  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  having  a  lofty  tower 
and  magnificent  stained  glass  windows.  R.  has  several  other 
interesting  buildings,  and  is  rich  in  Roman  remains.  Its  manu- 
factures are  woollens,  serges,  leather,  paper,  playing-cards,  &c., 
and  its  trade  is  chiefly  in  cattle,  horses,  and  clieese  {Jromages  du 
Cantal),  Pop.  (1872)  X2, 1 1 1.  Anciently  5>^fm»m,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Celtic  Rutnti,  R.  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
Rutena,  capital  of  the  Pagus  Rutenicus^  and  later,  that  of  the 
principality  of  Rovergue  {Comitatus  Rodensis),  After  varying 
fortune,  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Henri  III.  in  1526. 

Sho'dium  (Ros  104.3),  ^^^  o^  l^^  platinum  group  of  metals, 
forms  usually  about  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  platinum  ore,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  after  a  lengthened  and  complicated  process 
in  the  form  of  a  double  chloride  of  R.  and  sodium.  By  neadng 
in  hydrogen  the  R.  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  after  the 
chloride  of  sodium  has  been  washed  out  with  water,  is  left  as  a 
grey  powder.  The  metal  is  hard  and  malleable,  less  fusible 
than  platinum,  and  insoluble  even  in  aqua  regia  except  when 
alloyed  with  other  metals.  It  forms  two  oxides,  two  sulphides, 
and  three  chlorides.  The  terchloride  (R0CI3),  itself  non-crystal- 
lisable,  forms  beautiful  crvstallisable  double  salts  with  the 
alkaline  chlorides.  Most  ol  its  salts  are  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
whence  the  name  of  the  metaL  It  was  discovered  by  Wollaston 
in  1803. 

Rhododen'dron  (Gr.  '  rose-tree ')  is  a  genus  of  Ericaceae 
consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees  with  entire  alternate  leaves  and 
large  showy  flowers,  usually  in  compact  terminal  clusters  or 
unibelliferous  corymbs,  from  large  buds  with  scaly  bracts.  The 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  five  to  twelve  lobed, 
and  sometimes  slightly  irregular.  The  stamens  are  from  ten  to 
twenty,  commonly  declining,  as  well  as  the  style ;  the  anthers 
short,  opening  by  pores;  the  ovary  is  superior;  the  capsule 
cylindrical,  dehiscing  septicidally ;  the  seeds  numerous  and 
scale-like.  The  genus  R.  is  widely  diffused,  having  its  head- 
quarters in  the  temperate  parts  of  N.  America  and  the 
mountains  of  India.  In  tlie  size  attained  by  the  species 
there  is  a  great  contrast,  ranging  from  the  Arctic  R.  Lappo* 
nicum^  a  prostrate  shrub  with  branches  a  few  inches  long,  to 
Indian  trees  of  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet  and  a  girth  of  upwards 
of  i<  feet.  The  kinds  commonly  grown  in  Britain  in  gardens, 
shrubberies,  and  game  plantations,  are  chiefly  varieties  of  R, 
fonticum^  a  species  found  wild  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
from  the  range  of  Caucasus  through  Armenia  and  Georgia  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Persia ;  or  of  R,  catawbiense^  an  American 
species ;  or  hybrids  between  these.  R,  arboreum^  known  as  the 
Tree  R.,  and  common  on  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  from 
the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  is  hardy  in  S.  England  in  sheltered  places. 
The  flower-buds  and  young  leaves  are  believed  to  be  poisonous 
to  cattle;  the  flowers,  however,  are  eaten  in  India  by  the 
natives,  and  are  made  into  a  pleasant  sub-acid  jelly  by  European 
residents.  R,  tampanulatum^  also  from  the  Himalaya  region, 
between  9000  and  14,000  feet,  is  hardy  in  Britain,  and  is  com- 
monly grown  in  gardens.  The  dense  buff-colouxed  coating  of 
the  under-surface  of  the  leaves  is  used  as  tnuff    R.  anthopogm^ 
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from  the  same  district,  is  half-hardy.  The  leaves  are  used  as 
a  stimulant  in  native  medicine.  The  wood  of  li,  maximuvi^ 
a  native  of  N.E.  America,  is  said  to  be  equalled  only  by  the 
best  boxwood  for  engraving  purposes.  The  discoveries  of 
Dr.,  now  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  during  his  exploration  of  Sikkim, 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  R.,  and  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  magnificent  work  devoted  to  the  subject  {l^he  R. 
of  Sikkim  Himalaya^  1849),  the  genus  has  been  held  in  high 
esteem  by  cultivators,  who  have  raised  numberless  varieties  and 
hybrids.  The  beautiful  i?.  Daihousice,  which  was  one  of  Dr. 
Hooker's  discoveries,  is  remarkable  as  being  an  epiphyte ;  and 
H.  nivale  was  found  by  him  flourishing  at  the  immense  height  of 
17,000  feet;  it  is  the  most  alpine  of  woody  plants.  H,  ferru- 
gineum  and  R,  hirsuium  are  two  small  species,  with  carmine- 
coloured  flowers,  found  in  the  European  Alps,  and  R.  chrysan- 
thum^  with  yellow  flowers,  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  The  leaves  of 
the  last  named  have  a  great  reputation  for  chronic  rheumatism. 

Rhoxn'bus  is  a  Parallelogram  (q.  v.)  whose  sides  are  all 
equal,  but  whose  angles  are  not  right  angles. 

Khone  (Lat.  Rhod&nus\  next  to  the  Loire  the  lai^est  river  of 
France,  and  the  swiftest  in  Europe,  rises  on  the  \V.  side  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  at  the  foot  of  Maienwand,  at  a  height  of 
5468  feet  above  the  sea.  It  runs  through  the  canton  of  Valais, 
and  after  receiving  the  Drance,  turns  to  the  N.W.  and  enters 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  issuing  from  its  S.W.  extremity  in  a  clear 
blue  stream,  whicl^  however,  is  soon  defiled  by  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Arve.  It  next  flows  S.W.  through  a  rocky  gorge 
of  Mount  Jura,  and  near  Fort  de  I'EcIuse,  when  the  water  is  low, 
disappears  altogether  for  300  feet  in  the  so-called  Pcrte  du  R,,  a 
cleft  of  the  rock  which  has  recently  been  considerably  widened. 
After  flowing  S.  for  several  miles,  it  turns  sharply  to  the  W., 
until  it  is  joined  by  the  Saone  at  Lyon,  after  which  it  is  navigable 
and  flows  S.,  passing  the  towns  of  Vienne,  Tournon,  Valence, 
Avignon,  and  Aries,  and  receiving  on  the  right  the  Gier,  Ardeche, 
and  Gard,  and  on  the  left  the  Isere,  Drome,  and  Durance.  It 
empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  About  half  a  mile  above 
Aries, the  R.  divides  into  two  arms,  which  again  divide  into  others, 
and  which  are  called  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  R.  They  enclose 
Ihe  delta  known  as  the  He  de  la  Camargue.  The  length  of  the  R.  in 
a  direct  line  is  276  miles,  that  of  the  stream  506  miles,  and  with 
all  its  windings  644  miles.  Its  drainage  area  is  28,000  sq.  miles, 
3080  sq.  miles  of  which  belong  to  Switzerland.  Its  breadth  at 
Valence  is  2200  feet,  at  Aries  5220  feet.  The  R.  carries  into 
the  sea  88,000  gallons  of  water  per  second.  Its  navigation  is 
much  obstructed  by  the  shifting  sandbanks  in  its  bed,  which  are 
most  abundant  near  the  Bouchcs  du  R. ;  accordingly  communica- 
tion with  the  main  stream  is  through  the  L'Etang  de  Berre  and  the 
canals  of  Martigues  and  Beaucaire.  Passing  through  some  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  in  France,  the  R.  has  great  commercial 
importance,  which  has  been  greatly  increased  through  its  being 
united  by  canals  with  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  and  the  Rhine.  From 
the  comparative  failure  for  some  years  past  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  madder  in  the  R.  valley,  causing  an  annual  loss  of 
;^3, 200,000,  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  necessity  for 

f)roviding  adequate  means  for  irrigation.  A  scheme  which  seems 
ikely  to  be  realised,  has  (1878)  just  been  proposed  for  a  great 
canal  to  branch  off  from  the  R.  below  Vienne,  near  Condrieu, 
and  thence  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  river  above  Valence 
and  Montbeliard,  to  cross  at  Mornas  in  large  syphons  to  the 
right  bank,  and  thence  pass  through  Nlmes,  Lunel,  Montpellier, 
Beziers,  and  Narbonne.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction  is 
;f4,8oo,ooo  (of  the  syphons  alone  ;£'28o,ooo).  W'iih  a  length  of 
310  miles,  it  would  irrigate  543,650  acres,  and  offer  to  naviga- 
tion between  Condrieu  and  Mornas  a  waterway  50  feet  wide  and 
10  feet  deep,  which  might  be  extended  to  Marseille  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  which  would  ensure  to  vessels  of  not  more 
tlian  300  tons  the  traffic  between  Havre,  Paris,  and  Marseille. 
See  Leniheric's  Viii^s  Morts  du  Colje  di  Lyon  (Par.   1S76). 

Hh6iie,  a  department  of  France,  second  only  to  that  of  Seine 
in  smallness  and  density  of  population,  is  bounded  N.W.  by 
Saone-et- Loire,  E.  by  Ain,  S.E.  by  Isere,  and  S.  and  W.  by 
Loire.  Area,  1077  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1876)  705,131.  The  west- 
ern part  is  covered  by  the  northern  prolongations  of  the  Cevennes, 
which  also  send  out  spurs  to  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  R.  is  included 
in  the  basin  of  the  River  R.,  which  with  the  Saone  forms  its  E. 
boundary  from  lo  miles  below  Macon  to  Condrieu.  It  is  well 
"watered  by  their  aflluents.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  extremely  fertile.  Much,  however,  is 
poor,  and  the  crops  raised  are  not  sufficient  by  half  for  the  wants 
of  the  population.  Excellent  wines  are  produced,  especially  those 
of  Sainte-Foy,  Cote-Rotie,  and  Condrieu.  The  mineral  wealth  is 
not  great,  but  copper  ore  and  coal,  porphyry,  granite,  and  marble 
are  obtained.  R.  owes  its  importance  to  the  vast  extent  and 
varied  nature  of  its  industries,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
production  of  silk  fabrics,  especially  at  Lyon  (q.  v.).  Cottons, 
muslins,  calicoes,  liqueurs,  chemical  products,  paper,  glass,  beer, 
and  earthenware  are  also  largely  manufactured. 

Hhone,  Bouches  du.    See  Bouches-du-Rhone. 

Rhongebir'g'e,  a  group  of  volcanic  hills,  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Miltelgebirge,  to  the  S.W.  of  Thtifingerwald,  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Fulda  and  Werra.  The  principal  heights  are  the 
Milseburg  (2813  feet),  the  Pferdskopf  (3ioo),*the  Wasserkuppe 
(3074),  and  the  Kreuzberg  (3042).  Much  of  the  group  is  well 
wooded,  and  the  plateau  of  Vorderrhbn,  in  the  N.,  is  in  part 
cultivated. 

Khulsarb  (Mid.  Lat.  rha,  from  its  Oriental  name,  and 
barbarum,  '  foreign,*  to  distinguish  the  plant  of  the  Volga 
from  the  R.  Rhaponiicitm^ 
another  kind  from  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Pontus. 
Frior)^  known  botanically 
as  Rheurrij  is  a  genus  of 
large  herbaceous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order 
Polygofiacea  (q.  v.).  All 
the  species  are  perennials, 
with  large  root-stocks,  from 
which  the  large  sheathing 
leaves  and  flower-stalks  are 
given  off.  The  inflorescence 
consists  of  much-branched 
panicles,  bearing  a  great 
number  of  whitish,  greenish, 
or  pinkish  flowers.  Central 
Asia  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  genus.  The  R.  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  its  leaf- 
stalk includes  several  species, 
R,  Rhaponiicum  and  R.  undulatum,  with  their  numcrons  garden 
varieties,  being  most  commonly  grown.  Although  introduced 
into  England  300  years  ago,  it  is  only  within  the  present  ccnturf 
that  its  value  for  culinary  purposes  has  been  recognised.  It  is 
now  largely  used,  either  made  into  tarts,  or  stewed  alone,  or  in 
the  form  of  jam.  From  the  juice  a  wine  is  also  made,  and  the 
unexpanded  flower-heads  are  recommended  for  use  in  the  same 
way  as  the  leaf-stalk,  whilst  the  leaf  itself  can  be  dressed  in  the 
same  manner  as  spinach.  This  last  was  the  only  use  made  of 
R.  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  . 

The  source  of  the  fme  qualities  of  the  R.-root  used  in  medicine 
and  known  as  Turkey  R.  has  been  enveloped  in  much  mystery 
owing  to  the  jealous  reticence  of  the  Chinese,  but  with  the  o:>cn. 
ing  of  Central  Asia  through  the  exertions  of  modem  scientinc 
travellers,  the  fact  has  been  established  that  most  of  it  is  the 
produce  of  R.  officinale  of  Bail  Ion,  and  of  a  variety  of  i^- 
/iybndum—p]sLn{s  of  the  high  tableland  of  Western  China  and 
Eastern  Thibet.  Baillon  insists  on  the  influence  exercise^i  on 
the  quality  of  the  drug  by  the  method  of  collection,  the  season 
when  it  is  made,  whether  it  is  taken  from  the  lower  stem  portion 
of  the  plant  or  from  the  root,  and  probably  also  on  the  proce^ 
of  drying.  A  portion  of  the  E.  Indian  R.  of  commerce,  it  has 
also  been  recently  ascertained,  is  derived  from  R,  palmaiumvyx. 
Tanguticunif  a  plant  of  the  Mongolian  mountains.  Tlie  Hima- 
layan.^. £modi  and  R,  Webbianum  yield  Indian  R. — not,  how- 
ever, of  much  medicinal  repute.  The  name  •  Turkey  K'  is  * 
misnomer,  as  the  import  meant  thereby  comes  from  Chmeie 
territory,  and  the  term  arose  simply  from  the  drug  in  former  times 
reaching  Western  Europe  vid  Natolia.  Since  the  extension  of 
Russian  conquest  to  the  Chinese  boundary  some  has  come  through 
Russia,  but  no  supply  has  been  thus  received  for  several  years. 
R.  contains  Raphides  (q.  v.)  of  calcium  oxalate,  along  with  tannin, 
gallic  acid,  resin,  and  a  peculiar  yellow-coloured  principle  called 
rhaberberin.  Medicinally^  it  is  employed  as  a  cathartic,  ostrm- 
gent,  and  tonic,  in  the  form  of  powder,  pill,  extract,  tincture, 
wine,  and  infusion.     It  should  not  be  administered  in  a  iiiia 
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itbeoic  state  of  the  tyitem,  or  when  depletion  is  necessary ; 
but  it  u  the  best  purgative  when  it  is  desired  simply  to 
unload  the  bowels  in  a  debilitated  subject,  as  in  cases  of 
diarrhcea  with  intestinal  weakness.  In  the  form  of  syrup, 
combined  with  an  alkali,  it  is  especially  valuable  in  the  summer 
bowel  complaints  of  children  wnen  tlie  stools  are  greenish  and 
uiQCOus.  Powdered  R.  may  be  given  in  doses,  as  a  stomachic, 
of  from  I  to  5  grains,  and  as  a  purgative,  lo  to  20  grains.  The 
fcllowmg  are  the  pharmaceutiad  preparations  of  R.  and  their 
doses : — Extracium  /f.,  3  to  6  grains;  Infusum  R,,  I  to  2  ounces; 
Pilula  /f,  Componta^  5  to  10  grains;  Fulvii  R,  Compositus^  com- 
taionly  called  Gregorys  Powder^  30  to  60  grains  for  adults,  5  to 
10  grains  for  children ;  Syrupus  R,,  X  to  4  drachms ;  Titutara 
A\,  as  a  stomachic  i  to  2  drachms;  as  a  purgative.  ^  to  I  ounce; 
FiMMtu  R,f  X  to  2  drachms. 

Shumb-Line,  in  navigation,  is  a  line  which  cuts  the  meri- 
dians all  at  the  same  angle,  f>.,  which  is  always  directed  to  the 
same  point  of  the  compass.  It  .is  therefore  a  Loxodromic  Line 
(q.  v.). 

Bhyl,  a  watering-place  of  N.  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  16  miles 
L  of  Conway  by  raiX  has  a  large  and  handsome  church  designed 
in  First  Pointed  style  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  (i86x),  a 
Romanesque  Catholic  church  (1864),  a  townhall  (1876)  com- 
prising board-offices,  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  markets,  an 
aquarium  and  winter  garden  (1877),  and  a  promenade  pier,  2000 
feet  long,  constructed  in  1867  at  a  cost  of  >fi7,ooo.  There  are 
three  English  and  one  Welsh  weekly  newspapers,  and  steamers 
ply  daily  between  R.  and  LiverpooL    Pop.  (1871)  4229. 

Shyrne  (properly  nW,  the  hy  being  due  to  the  false  analogy 
of  rhythm  ;  Old  £ng.  rim,  '  number '),  the  consonance  of  words 
or  syllables  of  words,  although  foreshadowed  in  Leonine  Verses 
(q.  v.),  was  first  elaborated  m  the  Western  world  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  c  A.D.,  when  accent  had  gradually  superseded 

Joantity  in  Latin  poetry.  Its  condemnation  by  Cheke,  Sidney, 
onson,  and  Milton,  as  Gothic  and  barbarous,  is  confuted  by  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  rhymed  Teutonic  poem,  the  Frankish 
Evangely  of  Otfried,  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  c. 
From  Latin  hymns  R.  spread  to  the  Romance  literature,  attain* 
ing  its  full  development  among  the  Troubadours  of  Provence ; 
and  English  is  poor  in  rhymes  compared  with  Italian,  French, 
or  Spanish,  the  last  named  possessing  twenty-five  where  English 
has  only  three.  Still  R.  is  now  a  part  of  the  metrical  svstem  of 
oar  language,  having  almost  entirely  superseded  the  older  Alli- 
teration (q.  v.),  and  wrves  an  important  function  in  marking  a 
verse  or  turn  of  the  metre.  To  oe  perfect,  a  R.  must  b^in  on 
an  accented  syllable,  the  vowel-sound  of  which  with  the  succeed- 
ing parts  must  be  identical,  while  the  preceding  parts  are  diffe- 
rent. According  as  the  accent  falls  upon  a  last  or  single  syllable, 
a  pmultimate,  or  an  antepenultimate,  the  R.  is  termed  single, 
doable,  or  triple,  examples  being  care  txvX  fair,  cUthtng  and 
btttkmg,  family  and  clammily.  Except  in  burlesque  poetry  the 
!  accent  rarely  falls  further  back  than  on  the  third  syllable ;  but 
Hood's  Bridge  of  Stghs  is  one  of  numberless  proofs  that  Dryden 
I  was  wrong  in  declaring  only  single  rhymes  to  be  suitable  for 
I  a  serious  theme.  See  Guest's  History  of  English  Rhythms  (2 
I  vols.  Load.  1838),  and  Tom  Hood's  Rules  of  R,  (Lond.  1869). 

Bhym'er,  Thomas  the.    See  Rymous. 

Bhynchonell'a,  a  genus  of  Brachiopod  shells,  familiar  both 
as  a  living  and  as  an  extinct  group,  the  type  of  the  family 
Rhynchofullitiee,  In  this  family  the  shell  is  usually  unattached, 
bat  in  some  cases  was  fixed  by  a  muscular  stalk  or  peduncle, 
I  Tins  stalk  issued  from  an  aperture  existingunder  the  beak  of 
I  the  lower  or  ventral  valve  of  the  shell.  The  arms  are  coiled 
.  spirally  and  supported  by  a  small  set  of  shelly  loops.  There  are 
I  two  living  species  of  R.,  R,  sulcata  is  the  most  familiar.  The 
I  genus  itself  is  first  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
\  rocks  snd  has  persisted  to  the  present  day.  In  Palaeozoic  and 
Mesozoic  rocks,  R.  shells  are  abundant.  R,  capax  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  is  a  well-known  fossil  form.  Pentamerus  is  the  only 
oiher  genua  of  importance  included  in  this  family. 

BhyUiin  (Gr.  rhythmos,  'a  i«p:u]ar  motion')  is  the  agree- 
meat  of  sound  with  measur^  time  m  poetry  and  music,  and  the 
agreement  of  motion  with  measured  time  in  dancing.  It  appears 
to  be  a  necessity  of  man's  nature  that  efforts  of  the  same  kmd,  in 
order  to  be  systiined,  must  be  regulated  by  a  law  of  recurring 
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proportions.  That  part  of  a  verse  which  receives  the  stress  of 
R.  is  called  the  areis  (elevation) ;  the  rest  forms  the  thesis 
(depression).  See  Thhrie  Nouvelle  de  la  Mitrique  Arabe,  Pri^ 
c/die  de  Consid/rcUions  sur  le  Rhythme  dn  Natum  Langage^  by  S. 
Guyard  (Par.  1877). 

Rhythm  (rhythmos,  'measure')  musical,  the  proper  arrange* 
ment  and  accentuation  of  the  various  notes  forming  a  musical 
composition.  Music  is  rhvthmical  when  the  accents  recur 
periodically.  A  rhythmical  period  is  divided  into  sections, 
phrases,  and  bars,  the  barring  Deino;  so  arranged  as  to  bring  the 
notes  with  the  strongest  accents  at  tne  beginning  of  the  bar.  The 
time  is  duple,  triple,  or  quadruple,  according  to  the  number  of 
beats  in  a  bar.  In  dance  music  and  in  maroies  the  rhythmical 
divisions  are  strongly  marked. 
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lh',  a  government  of  Central  Russia  lying  along  the 
Oka,  having  Wladimir  on  the  N.,  Tambow  on  the  S.  and  E., 
and  Tula  and  Moscow  on  the  W.  Area,  16,250  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1870)  I,477i433-  It  is  watered  by  the  Oka,  with  ite  tributaries 
the  Pra,  Osetr,  and  Pronja,  and  by  the  Don  in  the  S.  W.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile,  56  per  cent,  being  under  cuU 
tivation,  while  22  per  cenL  is  under  wood.  Rye,  wheat,  oats, 
flax,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated;  and  cotton,  soap, 
tallow,  and  leather  are  produced  aimually  to  the  value  of  4,000,000 
roubles  by  upwards  ot  6000  persons  in  220  factories.— S.,  the 
capital  of  the  government  since  1778,  is  situated  on  the  Trubesch, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Oka,  115  miles  S.W.  of  Moscow  by  rail. 
It  is  a  well-built  town,  has  26  churches,  2  monasteries,  and  40 
factories  producing  linen,  cotton,  and  ironwares.    Pop.  (1870) 

I9i990. 

Bib,  a  moulding  or  projecting  hax^  on  a  ceiling,  universal  in 
the  Gothic  style*  Ribi  were  very  common  in  mediaeval  archi< 
tecture  both  on  vaulted  and  flat  ceilings.  In  the  earliest  Nor* 
man  style  they  are  generally  mere  flat  bands  crossing  the  vault 
at  right  angles,  the  groins  being  plain.  Later,  they  became 
moulded,  sometimes  adorned  with  zigzags  and  other  ornaments, 
and  with  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections.  Early  English  and 
all  subsequent  vaultings  have  the  groins  covered  with  ribs,  and 
bosses  or  other  decorations  on  the  intersections.  In  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  ribs  were  much  used  on 
plaster  ceilings,  often  very  intricately  arranged,  and  with  inter* 
sections  either  plain,  or  decorated  with  smaU  pendants. 

Bibb'on  (Fr.  ruban,  Dutch  rijghhand,  *a  band  or  tie*),  a 
narrow  fabric  of  silk,  cotton,  or  other  material,  principally  used 
as  a  trimming  for  ladies'  attire.  Riband  (the  former  spelling) 
originally  signified  a  band  or  border  of  a  garment,  and  not  till 
the  1 6th  c.  was  it  used  in  its  present  sense  in  England.  Then 
ribbons  began  to  be  worn  as  showy  appendages  to  dress,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  they  became  quite  the  rage  with 

fentlemen,  who  attached  them  to  almost  every  article  of  attire, 
'rench  ribbons  were  then  most  esteemed,  and  in  England  the 
manufacture  was  chiefly  confined  to  London,  but  after  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  French  Protestant  re- 
fugees carried  it,  among  other  places,  to  'Coventry,  which  town 
and  St.  Etienne  in  France  are  now  the  principal  seats  of  the 
manufacture.  During  last  century  Switzerlana  and  Germany 
also  extensively  manufactured  figured  ribbons,  and  from  these 
countries  have  been  adopted  many  of  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments of  the  R.  loom,  whereby  the  most  complicated  designs  may 
be  produced.  Among  the  many  varieties  of  plain  and  figured  silk 
ribbons  are  love,  lutestring,  sarsenet,  satin,  gauze,  chine,  ferret, 

Slloon,  velvet,  taflety,  &c.  The  enormous  consumption  of  these 
3rics  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact 
that  during  1876  the  value  of  the  imports  of  silk  and  satin  rib* 
bons  amounted  to  jf  1,718,051,  and  of  other  kinds,  ;f75»035. 
The  articles  came  chiefly  from  France,  comparatively  small 
quantities  having  been  drawn  from  Belgium,  Holland,  and  other 
countries.  In  the  same  year  silk  ribbons  of  British  manufacture, 
valued  at  ;f  201, 654  were  exported  to  British  colonies. 

Broad  silk  ribbons  constitute  distinguishing  marks  of  the  various 
orders  of  knighthood ;  that  of  the  Garter  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
and  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder ;  that  of  St.  Andrew  a  green, 
worn  like  the  Garter,  but  never  with  it ;  and  that  of  the  Bath  is 
scarlet,  and  is  worn  by  the  Knights'  Grand  Crosses  over  the  right 
shoulder. 

Sibbon-Tiah,  the  name  given  to  several  species  of  TeUostean 
fishes,  notable   for  the  extreme  length,  narrowness,  and  thia« 
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new  of  their  bodiou  The  Gymtuirus  Banksii  (or  P.i^alccu: 
Banksii)  U  one  of  the  most  familiar  species.  These  Eihei  arc 
highly  interesting  from  their  appearance  when  swimming,  havuig 
tended  in  some  instances  to  give  rise  to  tales  of  '  sea-serpcnu,* 

Sibb'oniszn,  the  name  assumed  by  a  system  of  secret  assoda- 
lions  which  existed  in  Ireland  in  greatest  activity  diinng  the 
twenty  year*  before  1 848,  the  main  end  of  which  was  to  protect 
ihe  'rights'  of  Ir.shmen  in  agrarian  questions.  During  this  per.od 
ihe  Ri  .»r>on  lodges  overspread  Ireland  like  a  net*ork  from  Bel- 
fast to  Bantry,  while  the  headquarters  of  the  confederation  was 
Tipperary  County,  though  Kmg's  County  and  Queen's  County, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Monaghan — *  ihe  Gap  of  the  North,' 
were  in  turn  the  temporary  centres  of  its  operations.  Between 
the  lodges  there  was  the  connection  of  common  aims  and  uke 
modes  of  operation,  but  it  required  an  extraordinary  crisU  ar.i 
leaders  of  commanding  character  to  ensure  simultaneous  action. 
K.  was  a  league  agairis:  the  Saxon  and  the  Orangeman  ;  but  in  a 
CjTcater  sense  an  organisation  to  protect  the  artisan  and  peasant ; 
to  intimidate  grasp: ng  employers,  oppressive  landlords,  and 
I  heir  agents  ;  to  evade  the  excise,  and  to  punish  delinquents 
either  within  or  without  the  society.  Small  offences  were  dealt 
with  by  individual  lodges,  but  crimes  esteemed  capital  were 
subjected  to  wider  investigation,  and  the  instruments  of  the 
assassinations  were  invariably  despatched  from  a  distance. 
The  organisations  prior  to  R.  were  those  of  the  WTiiteboys, 
who  appeared  about  1760;  the  Threshers,  who  are  first 
heard  of  in  1 806,  and  who  regulated  tithes  and  priests*  dues, 
and  the  prices  of  articles  required  by  the  poor  ;  and  about  1814, 
the  Carders,  Shanavests,  and  Caravats,  local  organisations  in  the 
S.  and  W.  R.  first  began  about  1 808  or  1 8 10,  but  it  did  not 
assume  importance  until  1820.  Though  its  origin  was  due  to  the 
existence  and  example  of  the  Orange  lodges,  it  never  regarded 
the  extermination  of  Protestants  as  an  end.  Its  main  object 
was  to  prevent  any  landlord  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
from  depriving  a  tenant  of  his  land,  and,  secondly,  to  prevent 
any  tenant  from  taking  land  from  which  another  tenant  had  been 
evicted.  That  R.  had  any  connection  with  the  Catholic  Church 
was  a  delusion  which  many  persons  in  England  entertained,  but 
which  was  dissipated  by  the  evidence  given  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1 839.  R.  was  declared  illegal  by  the 
Westmeath  Act,  June  16,  1871.  In  the  mean  of  crime  for  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  as  compared  with  the  mean  for  1826,  1827,  and 
1828,  there  appears  a  decrease  in  cases  of  murder  and  man- 
slaughter of  10  per  cent.,  shooting  at  and  stabbing,  46  per  cent., 
and  conspiracy  to  murder,  20  per  cent.  A  less  sectarian  system 
of  government,  and  greater  efficiency  and  certainty  of  punish- 
ments in  the  courts  of  law,  have  had  great  influence  in  checking 
R.,  while  experience  and  time  have  shown  the  highly  imaginative 
people  of  Ireland  how  many  of  their  wrongs  and  the  supposed 
remedies  for  these  were  alike  unreal,  imaginary,  and  sentimental. 
See  Trench's  Realittes  of  Irish  Life  (Lond.  1868). 

Bibeauvilld'  (Ger.  RappoltsweiUr),  a  town  of  the  German 
Empire,  in  the  province  of  Elsass,  has  manufactures  of  leather, 
paper,  spirits,  dyestuffs,  and  dress  articles.  An  excellent  white 
wine  is  largely  produced.  R.  contains  the  ruins  of  Notre-Dame- 
de-Tusenbach,  and  of  the  castles  of  St.  Ulric  and  Rappolstein, 
the  latter  having  a  high  tower.     Pop.  (1875)  5780. 

Kibera.    See  Spagnoletto. 

Bib- Wort.     See  PLANXAGiNACEiB. 

Kibs,  the  name  given  to  the  long  slender  bones  springing 
from  the  vertebrae  of  vertebrates,  and  for  the  most  part  attached 
in  front  to  the  breastbone,  thus  forming,  along  with  the  latter 
bone  and  spine,  the  thorax  or  chest.  The  R.  may  arise  from 
various  parts  of  the  spine.  In  man  and  mammals  at  large  they 
correspond  in  number  with  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  Man  has 
twelve  pairs  of  ribs.  The  gorilla  has  thirteen  pairs  ;  but  thirteen 
pairs  are  occasionally  found  in  man  also.  Sometimes  only  eleven 
pairs  occur  in  man.  The  first  seven  pairs  of  R.  are  directly  joined 
by  their  {costal)  cartilages  to  the  breastbone  in  front.  These  are 
the  true  R.  Of  the  remaining  five  pairs,  the  eiglith,  ninth,  and 
tenth  pairs  are  connected  to  the  sternum  mediately  through  their 
attachment  to  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  lower  true  R.  Tiie 
eleventh  and  twelfth  pairs  spring  from  the  spine,  but  are  not 
attached  to  the  breastbone,  and  are  hence  named  floating  or 
free  R,  The  five  last  pairs  are  collectively  named  false  R. 
Jiach  rib  is  attached  by  a  heai/^  which  is  divided  into  two  facets 


r 


or  surfaces,  which  articulate  with  the  bodies  of  two  iontigiious 
vertebrae.  The  neck  of  the  rib  is  the  succeeding  flattened  part 
of  the  bone,  the  shaft  being  thin  and  flat,  and  exhibiting  a  bend 
a:  the  an^^  of  the  rib.  llic  upper  border  of  the  rib  is  thick 
and  rounded,  the  inferior  border  thin  and  sharp.  The  first 
no  is  the  shortest,  and  exhibits  the  sharpest  curve.  The  secorU 
rib  is  larger  than  the  first,  but  closely  resembles  it  in  its  curvature. 
The  tenth,  elezcnth^  and  twelfth  R.  have  each  only  a  im^t  facet 
at  the  head,  and  the  tweli'ih  is  much  shorter  than  its  predecessor. 
Each  nb  (save  the  eleventh  and  twelfth)  is  developed  by  three 
centres  of  ossification,  the  two  last  having  only  two  such  centres. 

In  some  verebrate  animals  (e.g..  Frogs  and  Toads)  R.  are  en- 
tirely wanting  ;  and  a  like  condition  characterises  the  Lampreys, 
Hagnshe5,  and  Lancelet  as  the  lowest  of  the  fishes.    No  division 
into  'true*  and  *  false'  R.  can  be  made  in  Serpents,  Tortoises, 
Turtles,    and    Fishes,    these   animals    having   no   breastbone. 
Birds  and  Seals  have  more  true  R.  (relatively  to  the  number 
of  false    R.)    than   Man ;    but  the    case    is    reversed   in  the 
Whaleoone  Whales,  in  which  only  a  single  pair  of  'true'  R. 
may  occur.     In  some  animals  {e.g,,  Manatee)  the  R.  become 
enormously  th.ck  and  strong.     The  R.  of  lower  animals  miy 
be    given  off  from  regions  of  the  spine  other  than  the  dorsal 
regiofL     Thus   in  crocodiles  cervical  i?.,  or  neck  R.,  occur. 
Birds  \i2yt  sacral  R.  {i.e.,  R.  given  off  from  the  sacrum),  and  in 
the  Amphibian  Menobranchus,  R,  are  found  to  be  developed 
even  from  the  tail  vertebrae.     Some  animals  {e.g.,  Pythons)  have 
enormous  numbers  of  R. — as  many  as  320  pairs.     In  Amphiuma^ 
an  Amphibian,  there  are  only  five  or  six  pairs  of  R.  The  two- toed 
sloth  has  twenty-four  pair?,  and  only  nine  pairs  occur  in  Hyperth 
odon^  a  whale.    In  the  Flying  Dragon  (q.  v.)  certain  of  the  antenor 
R.    are  developed  to   support    the  flying-membrane,  and  the 
Cobra-snake  of  India  expands  its  *  hood '  by  the  erection  of  cer- 
vical R.     Serpents  may  be  said  to  move  on  the  extremities  of  the 
R.,  which  are  attached  to  the  broad  ventral  shields  or  plates  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  body.     In  Tortoises,  the  R.  are  broad- 
ened and  united,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  carapace.   The  costd 
cartilages  are  replaced  in  Birds  by  the  so-called  sternal  R, 

Fracture  of  the  R.  is  a  very  common  accident,  and  occuts 
either  as  the  result  of  direct  violence,  or  of  indirect  force 
from  compression  of  the  thorax  by  a  crush,  when  a  good  many 
ribs  may  give  way  at  or  near  their  angles  and  sometimes  on  bo.h 
sides  of  the  chest.  Cases  are  also  on  record  in  which  a  rib  has 
been  fractured  by  muscular  action  in  coughing.  F.  of  the  R. 
may  be  (i)  uncomplicated,  or  (2)  complicated  with  injuxy  to  the 
neighbouring  soft  parts. 

The  treatment  consists  in  avoiding  the  movements  of  respira* 
tion  as  much  as  is  compatible  with  the  patient's  comfort,  and 
all  active  exertion  should  be  forbidden.  A  bandage  should  be 
applied  round  the  whole  thorax,  as  low  as  the  end  of  the  sternum, 
when  the  patient  has  emptied  the  chest  as  much  as  possil)le  by  ex- 
piration, and  the  brvndage  should  be  supported  over  the  shouldrrs 
to  prevent  it  from  slipping  down.  Sometimes  a  belt,  fixed  with 
buckles,  is  applied  round  the  injured  part,  but  the  bandage  or 
belt  should  be  worn  for  at  least  a  month.  When  the  lunj  is 
injured,  the  complication  is  marked  by  emphysema,  and  this 
condition  is  manifested  by  a  dry  crackling  sensation,  perceptiolc 
on  the  very  slightest  touch,  and  so  peculiar  that,  when  once 
recognised,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  mistaken.  A  fracture  of 
this  kind  is  much  more  serious  than  a  simple  fracture,  and  the 
treatment  varies  according  to  circumstances. 

Bicar'do,  David,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  stockbroker,  whose 
family  had  come  over  from  Holland  long  before,  was  bom 
in  London,  19th  April  1772.  Educated  partly  in  England, 
partly  in  Holland,  he  entered  on  the  business  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and,  having  offended 
his  father  by  renouncing  the  Hebrew  faith  and  marrying  on 
the  attainment  of  his  majority,  he  was  forced  to  rely  cnurcly 
on  his  own  efforts.  Combining  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  best  qualities  of  a  merchant  with  those  of  a  man  of 
society,  he  contrived  within  a  few  years  to  retire  with  a  larjc 
fortune,  and  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  made 
considerable  progress  in  mathematics,  geology,  and  chemistrr; 
but  in  1799  the  Wealth  of  Nations  fell  into  his  hands  and  turned 
him  into  the  ranks  of  the  economists.  In  1809  he  contributed 
a  famous  set  of  articles  on  the  market  price  of  bullion  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  These  articles  were  afterwards  expanded 
into  the  tract  entitled  The  High  Price  of  BtsJlion  a  Proof  of  the 
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Dffitrdat^n  of  Bank  Notes,  They  seem  to  have  largely  influ- 
enced the  Parliamentary  Bullion  Committee  then  sitting ;  and 
Mr.  Bosanquet  havine  written  a  pamphlet  called  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Bullion  Report^  Ricardo  answered  that 
gentleman's  strictures  in  A  Reply  to  Mr,  BosanqueVs  Practical 
Observations  (l8ii).  In  1815  appeared  his  Essay  on  the  Jnflu" 
ence  of  a  Low  Price  of  Com  on  the  Profits  of  Stock ;  in  18  f  6, 
Proposals  for  an  Etonomical  and  Secure  Currency^  with  Observa" 
tions  on  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  in  1817,  ^^s 
great  work.  Principles  of  Political  Efonomy  and  Taxation.  The 
last  of  his  publications  was  a  pamphlet  on  Protection  to  Agricul^ 
ture  (1832).  He  entered  Parliament  in  1819  as  member  for 
Portarliogton,  and  in  the  House  acquired  great  influence  as  a 
clear,  though  cautious  and  somewhat  reserved  debater.  His 
death  took  place  at  Gatcomb  Park,  Gloucestershire,  nth  Sep- 
tember 1823.  The  most  inofiensive  and  benevolent  of  men, 
R.,  on  account  of  his  economical  doctrines,  was  involved  in  the 
fiercest  struggles,  the  result,  in  some  degree,  of  the  ambiguity 
with  which  he  expressed  his  views  in  print.  The  two  distinctive 
tenets  of  R.,  those  of  Value  and  Rent,  are  explained,  the  former 
in  Political  Economy,  the  latter  in  Rent.  His  works  have 
been  edited,  with  Memoir,  by  his  enthusiastic  admirer  M'Culloch 
(i  vol.  1846).  See  chap,  xxviii.  of  Picciotto's  Anglo-Jewish  His* 
tory  (Lond.  1875). 


i,  Bettino,  Baron,  an  Italian  statesman,  was  bom 
a\  Florence,  9th  March  iSk>o,  studied  at  Pisa  and  Florence, 
where  he  became  imbued  with  a  love  of  Italian  independence 
and  unity.  Having  married  early,  he  devoted  his  life  to  farming 
until  1847,  when  a  Memoir^  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duke  Leo- 
pold II.,  whose  attention  he  drew  to  many  administrative  abuses, 
mvolved  hmi  in  politics.  In  the  events  of  1848  he  had  no 
active  share,  though  he  afterwards  supported  the  Grand  Duke 
until  he  abdicated.  After  the  battle  of  Novara  and  the  trea- 
cherous reinstatement  of  the  Grand  Duke  by  the  Austrians, 
R.  went  back  to  his  farm,  whose  wine  products  in  1855  pro- 
cured him  a  medal  and  the  cross  of  the  Liegion  of  Honour.  In 
1859,  on  his  return  to  political  life,  he  became  the  Dictator  of 
Tuscany,  in  1861  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  and  again  in  1866. 
R  retired  in  April  1867  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  guileless 
advocate  of  liberty,  but  with  a  conscience  too  keen  and  scrupu- 
lous for  suitained  success  in  practical  politics.  See  Luigi  Pas- 
ierini*s  Genealogia  e  Storia  della  Fami^ia  R,  (Flor.  1 861). 

Biooi,  Katteo,  founder  of  the  Jesuit  Chinese  missions,  was 
bom  at  Macerata,  in  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  6th  October  1552. 
In  1 57 1  he  left  off  studying  law  at  Rome  and  became  Jesuit, 
accompanying  Valignan,  the  '  visitor-general '  of  Oriental  mis- 
sions, to  India  in  1577,  where  he  finished  his  theological  studies 
at  Goa,  and  was  fixed  upon  as  the  man  best  suited  by  abilit)r  and 
ardour  to  introduce  Christianity  into  China.  He  learned  Chinese 
at  Macao,  but  it  was  not  till  1583  that  he  was  allowed  to  settle  at 
Tchao-King-Fu.  He  at  once  saw  that  to  gain  any  influence  he 
would  have  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  ways  and  character  of 
the  people,  and  gain  the  consideration  accorded  to  A  mandarin. 
Witti  this  view  he  published  a  Chinese  Afap  of  the  Worlds  and  a 
lit  lie  Catechism^  in  which  he  set  forth  only  the  great  moral  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  These  works  at  once  gained  him  the 
highest  esteem.  In  spite  of  many  persecutions  he  went  on  teach- 
ing, giving  instructions  also  in  mathematics  and  chemistry,  and 
in  1595  attempted  to  go  to  Peking  in  the  dress  of  a  Chinese 
scholar,  but  was  stopped  at  Nanking  and  forced  to  retire  to  Nang- 
Tcliang-Fu,  where  ne  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Memory,  and 
a  Dialogue  on  Friendship,  which  so  delighted  the  Chinese  that  he 
was  allowed  to  visit  Peking,  and  finally  to  settle  at  Nanking  with 
a  daily  growing  reputation.  In  1600  he  gained  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor,  and  was  allowed  to  build  a  church  at  Peking,  where 

I    he  remained  till  his  death,  I  ith  May  1610,  skilfully  retaining  the 

,  favour  of  the  Emperor,  the  court,  and  the  literati,  teaching  science, 
snd  publishing  works  both  scientific  and  religious,  aiming  all  the 
while  at  propagating  Christianity.  Chinese  history  designates 
him  Le-Ma-tsou,  sometimes  Si- thai.     Among  his  chief  Chinese 

I  works  are  a  treatise  on  the  True  Doctrine  of  God,  an  Arithmetic, 
a  Translation  of  the  First  Six  Boohs  of  Euclid,  and  a  treatise  on 

,  Prmtical  Geometry.  But  his  most  interesting  writings  are  his 
memoirs,  publii^ed  by  P^re  Tregault  at  Augsburg  in  1615  (Lyon, 
1616)  with  the  title,  De  Christiana  Expeditione  apud  Sinas  sus- 
ceUa  ab  Soeietate  Jesu,  ex  M.  Riccii  Commentariis  HM  K,  full 
of  precious  information   ou  Chinese  history  and  geography. 


Sixty-six  letters  of  the  illustrious  missionary  are  still  in  the  pos* 
session  of  his  family. 

Biccio,  or  Biszio,  David,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Turin» 
appears  in  Scotch  history  in  1561  as  musician  to  Queen  Mary. 
Knox  describes  his  position  thus — 'The  Queen  used  him  for 
secretary  in  things  that  appertainit  to  her  secret  affairs  in  France 
or  elsewhere.'  He  was,  says  Burton,  'virtually  her  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs.'  R.  gradually  became  offensive  to  the  Scotch, 
nobles  by  his  personal  arrogance.  It  was  said  that  he  was  too 
intimate  with  her,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  Popish  intrigue. 
Damley  and  the  Protestant  nobles,  therefore,  agreed  by  lx>nd 
that  '  a  stranger  Italian  called  Davie  should  be  put  to  death.' 
On  the  9th  of  March  1566,  Damley  introduced  into  the  Palace, 
of  Holyrood  some  of  the  nobles.  Ruthven  entered  the  Queen's 
chamber,  where  sat  '  Signor  Davie '  with  other  attendants.  '  It 
would  please  jour  Majesty,'  said  he,  'to  let  yonder  man  Davie 
come  forth  of  your  presence,  for  he  hath  been  over  long  there.* 
Angry  dialogue  ensued,  and  a  scuffle  in  which  R.  was  dragged 
from  behind  the  Queen,  thrust  into  an  anteroom,  stabbed  by 
every  knife  that  could  reach  him,  and  his  body  conveyed  to 
the  porter's  lodge.    See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland  (vol.  iv.). 


^ 


(called  botanically  Oryta,  being  the  name  by  which  R. 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  is  the  type  genus  of  the 
tribe  Oryuce  of  the  Gramineee,    The  genus  is  distmguished  by  its 
panicles  of  single-flowered  spikelets,  each  with  two  small  pointed 
glumes,  and  two  nearly  equal  paleae  adhering  to  the  grain; 
six  stamens,  and  two  styles.    The  common  R.  (O.  satufa),  unlike 
most  of  the  long-cultivated  cereals,  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state 
in  some  parts  of  India,  andprobably  also  in  N.  Australia.    The 
plant  is  well  described  by  Theophrastus  (Book  iv.  c.  5).     It  has 
been  cultivated  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  now 
extensively  grown  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  of  N.  America, 
as  also  in  Egypt,  Italy,  and  the  S.  of  Spain.     It  is  also  in  culti- 
vation in  Central  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Peru.    An  immense 
number  of  varieties  are  recognised,  ranging  under  three  cate- 
gories— hard,  soft,  and  glutinous.    These  do  not,  however,  differ 
materially  so  far  as  the  composition  of  the  grain  is  concerned. 
R.  is  the  favourite  food-grain  of  Uie  people  of  India ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  Burmah,  Bengal,  and  a  few  other  districts,  in 
which  it  constitutes  the  chief  and  almost  only  article  cultivated, 
its  use  is  confined  to  the  richer  classes.    It  grows  readilv  on  low 
lands  which  are  annually  flooded,  or  on  terraced  hill-slopes ; 
heat  and  moisture  being  the  two  essentials  for  its  development. 
There  are  three  modes  of  culture : — The  first  and  simplest  con-' 
sists  in  sowing  the  seed  broadcast  in  its  natural  state.    In  unirri- 
gated  lands  this  method  is  nnivenally  followed.    In  the  second, 
the  seed  is  steeped  and  then  forced  under  warm  grass  to  pr- 
minate.    The  seed  with  the  tender  shoots  is  then  thrown  into 
the  soil,  which  has  previously  been  flooded  to  receive  it.     This 
method  prevails  wherever  water  is  abundant.     In  the  third,  the 
crop  is  raised  in  a  nursery,  and  when  about  a  month  old  the 
young  plants  are  planted  out,  at  stated  intervals,  in  a  well-flooded 
field.    This  system  of  transplanting  involves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  is  only  followed  in  heavy  swampy  ground  where  the 
plough  cannot  work,  although  by  it  the  yield  of  R.  is  greater 
than  by  any  of  the  other  methods.    The  R.  crop  is  sown  in  India 
in  May  or  June,  and  reaped  in  December,     when  enclosed  in 
the  husk,  R.  is  known  as  paddy.     By  careful  milling  this  husk  is 
removed,  and  the  pearled  grain  thus  cleaned  is  what  is  generally 
sold  in  the  shops,  or  it  is  ground  into  flour.    The  R.-husk,  or 
shude,  is  harsh  and  fibrous  in  texture,  and  contains  much  lignose 
and  silica.     It  is  largely  used  in  adulterating  many  articles  of 
cattle  and  human  food.    Mr.  Church  gives  the  constituents  of 
cleaned  R.  as— Water,  14.6 ;  fibrin,  &c,  %$  ;  starch,  &c,  76. ; 
fat,  0.5;  cellulose,  0.9;  mineral  matter,  o.S  =  loa     R.  should 
not  be  boiled,  but  steamed,  and  is  most  usefully  employed  as  a 
food  when  it  is  consumed  along  with  substances  rich  in  nitro- 
genous  or  flesh-forming  matters.    It  cannot  be  substituted  for 
green  vegeUbles  for  any  length  of  time  without  injury  to  the 
system.     R.-starch  is  the  smallest  of  all  commercial  starches. 
For  the  process  of  making  the  much-advertised  patent  R.-starch, 
see  Peretra,  Mat.  Med.  (4th  ed.  vol.  iL  p.  73).    Tlie  Chinese  ver- 
micelli  is  composed  of  a  folded  filament  made  of  R.-paste.     In 
Japan,  a  beer  called  *saki'  is  made  from  R.,  and  the  Chinese 
and  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  prepare  several  kinds  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  from  it.    Anack  (q.  v!)  is  the  spirit  distilled  from 

R.  and  molasses.  
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In  the  year  1877-78  the  total  exports  of  R.  from  British  India 
were  18,175,231  cwt.,  valued  at  ;f  6,877,361,  showing  a  decrease 
in  quantity  but  a  large  increase  in  value  as  compared  with  the 
two  preceding  years.  Out  of  the  total,  10,488,198  cwt.,  valued 
at  ;£^3i347,828,  were  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  British  Burmah 
contributed  11,595,396  cwt.,  and  Bengal  5,884,363  cwt.  The 
Burmese  exports  come  direct  to  Europe,  to  be  used  not  only  for 
food,  but  for  making  starch,  &c. ;  the  produce  of  Bengal,  besides 
affording  the  best  table  R.  consumed  in  England,  is  also  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Besides  this,  other  Eastern  countries  export  more  or  less 
considerable  quantities  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  in  1876 
it  received — 


From  Siam 

313,129  Cwts. 

JCiaa.589  Value 

„      Japan 

„     Other  countries 

94,580     „ 

59.204       1. 

80,459     II 

44i33a       „ 

The  R.  production  of  the  United  States  in  i860  was 
187,167,034  lbs.  ;  in  1870,  73,644,727  lbs.,  of  which  32,304,825 
belonged  to  S.  Carolina  (35,884,640  lbs.  in  1875),  22,277,380 
to  Georgia,  and  15,854,012  to  Louisiana  (12,007,380  in  1873). 
The  R.  exported  from  the  United  Stales  in  1876  had  a  value  of 
$30,918. 

In  1874  Italy  had  574,692  statute  acres  under  R.,  the  esti- 
mated crop  being  26,999,915  bushels;  and  Austria  Proper  in 
1875  had  1398,  an  estimated  crop  of  18,384  cwts. 

In  1875  Russia  imported  ()-z\,yiipoodi  of  R. ;  value,  2,687,225  silver  roubles. 

In  1875  Sweden  imported  8, 161,803  fv&^//»Mf/ of  R. 

In  1875  Denmark  imported  16,922,125 /»»</ of  R. 

In  1876  Holland  imported  77,035,000  kilogr.   of  R.  ;  v.ilue,   23,1 11.000 

gulden. 
In  1876  .Switzerland  imported  156,707  centners  of  R. 

In  1874  Greece  imported  9,660,698  oc<jues  of  R.  ;  value,  1,816,407  drachmcs. 
In  2876  Italy  exported  S3»397>ooo  kilogr.  of  R. ;  value,  18,689,000  lire. 

Of  Other  species  of  Oryza^  one  or  more  belonging  to  Central 
America  serve  as  fodder  grasses.  The  so-called  Canada  R.  is 
the  produce  of  the  allied  Zizania  aquatica  of  Linnaeus,  a  tall 
grass  found  in  shallow  streams  and  around  pools  and  lakes  from 
Canada  to  Florida.  The  seeds  afford  a  good  meal,  which  is 
much  used  by  the  Indians  for  bread.     " 

Kice  Paper,  the  popular  name  for  a  snowy  white,  smooth 
variety  of  paper,  prepared  from  the  pith  of  a  small  plant,  Aralia 
papyrifera^  which  grows  wild  in  the  northern  districts  of  For- 
mosa. When  first  brought  to  England  from  China,  R.  P.  received 
its  name  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  made  from  rice.  The 
stem  of  the  plant  is  cut  into  lengths  of  9  or  12  inches,  the  pith 
pushed  out,  then  dried  and  cut  spirally  into  continuous  sheets, 
which  are  pressed  and  afterwards  formed  into  squares  of  various 
sizes.  R.  P.  is  much  used  by  Chinese  artists  as  a  surface  for 
painting  animal  and  flower  subjects  ;  it  is  also  dyed  and  formed 
into  artificial  flowers.  The  Taccada  shrub,  Scarvola  Taccaduj 
yields  a  similar  pith,  which  is  the  source  of  Malay  R.  P. 

Kicb,  Edmund,  bom  at  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  towards 
the  close  of  the  12th  c,  was  sent  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  a  schoo' 
at  Oxford,  and  thence  wiih  his  brother  Robert  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Paris.  Summoned  home  by  the  last  sickness  of 
his  saintlike  mother,  he  hired  a  hall  at  Oxford,  and  lectured  there 
for  several  years,  being  one  of  the  chief  introducers  of  Aristotle 
to  the  English  schools,  and  counting  Grosseteste  among  his 
pupils.  When  a  boy  at  school,  he  had  already  vowed  himself 
to  celibacy,  and  with  quaint  devotion  plighted  troth  to  an  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  an  Oxford  church  ;  now  one  night  in  a 
dream  his  mother  bade  him  study  the  mystic  symbol  of  the 
Trinity  in  place  of  Euclid's  diagrams,  and  Edmund  accordingly 
look  orders,  becoming  treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  {circa 
1220).  In  1227  he  preached  the  sixth  crusade,  when  miracles 
attested  a  holiness  that  seven  years  later  caused  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  As  primate  he  strove  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  his  great  foregoer,  Langton,  upholding  the  national  party 
in  opposition  to  Henry's  foreign  hirelings,  lay  and  ecclesiastical. 
But  though  at  the  Council  of  Gloucester,  in  the  month  succeeding 
his  consecration,  he  sternly  rebuked  the  king  for  his  murder  of 
the  Earl  Marshal,  Richard  of  Pembroke,  and  effected  the  tem- 
porary downfall  of  Roches  and  Rivaulx,  he  found  himself  thwarted 
at  every  turn  by  these  and  other  favourites,  foremost  among 
them  the  legate  Otho  le  Blanc ;  and  from  Rome,  where  he  sought 
redress  in  1 238,  he  returned  with  a  heavy  heart.  Two  years 
later  he  left  England  for  France,  and,  worn  out  by  extreme 
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asceticism,  died  at  the  priory  of  Soissy,  near  Provins,  November 
19,  1240.  He  was  canonised  in  1249  as  St.  Edmund  of  Pontigny, 
the  place  of  his  burial,  whither  in  September  1874  four  handred 
English  pilgrims  repaired  to  pay  their  devotions  at  his  shnne. 
See  vol.  iii.  of  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterhury 
(Lond.  1863). 

Sidi'axd  I.  {Coeur  de  Lion)^  second  Angevin  king  of  Eng- 
land, bom  at  Oxford,  13th  September  1x57,  was  the  third  son  of 
Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.     Receiving  the  chivalrous 
training  of  the  period,  he  became  noted  for  proficiency  in  arms, 
for  musical  and  poetical  skill,  and  also  for  a  daring  and  turbu- 
lent spirit.     Engaging  with  his  brothers  Henry  and  Geoffrey  in  a 
revolt  against  Henry  II.,  whose  ambitious  schemes  for  his  sons 
were  only  rewarded  by  ingratitude,  R.  fled  to  France  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  was  there  knighted  by  Louis  VII.    On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Henry  he  became  heir-apparent,  and  refusing 
to  give  up  Aquitaine  to  his  brother  John,  as  the  king  wished  him 
to  do,  he  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  John  and  Geoffrey, 
and  invaded  Brittany,  of  which  Geoffrey  was  ruler.     His  father 
havino[  reconciled  him  with  his  brothers,  he  turned  his  arms  suc- 
cessfully against  the  Comte  de  Toulouse.     Never  a  very  duiiful 
son,  R.,  when  he  heard  it  rumoured  that  Henry  wished  the 
crown  to  pass  to  Prince  John,  did  homage  to  Philippe  Auguste 
for  his  English  lands  in  France,  and  along  with  that  king  waged 
war  on  his  father.    Henry  defended  his  territories  in  vain.    Fcrtc- 
Bernard,  Mans,   Amboise,   Chaumont,  and  Tours  successively 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and,  losing  all  hope  of  success, 
he  was  humiliated  to  the  acceptance  of  his  son's  terms.    These 
were,  that  R.  should  marry  the  Princess  Alice,  Philippe's  sister; 
that  he  should  receive  the  homage  of  all  the  subjects  of  Eng'^and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  that  Henry  should  pay  twenty 
thousand  marks  to  Philippe  ;  that  Henry's  barons  should  engage, 
in  the  event  of  their  master's  violating  the  treaty,  to  espouse  ihe 
cause  of  his  son ;  and  that  all  English  vassals  who  had  served 
with  R.  should  be  pardoned.     Among  those  who  had  so  con- 
spired with  R.,  the  king  was  amazed  to  discover  his  son  John ; 
and  the  unhappy  father,  cursing  the  day  he  begot  such  children, 
died  at  the  Castle  of  Chinon,  muttering,  '  Shame,  shame,  on  a 
conquered"  king.*     R.  crossed  to  England  with  speed,  and  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  3d  September  1 189.    But  he  was  rather 
a  knight-errant  than  a  king.     *  Born  as  he  was,*  says  Freeman, 
'  on  English  soil,  no  king  ever  had  less  of  English  feeling ;  none 
cared  less  for  the  welfare  of  England ;  none  so  systematically 
made  himself  a  stranger  to  her.*     Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the 
throne  than  he  resolved  to  raise  a  cmsade — the  third.    The 
savings  of  his  father  were  appropriated  for  this  purpose;  honouR 
and  offices  were  sold  ;  and  the  King  of  Scotland  obtained  relea«« 
from  his  oath  of  homage  to  England  on  payment  of  10,000  merks. 
The  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor,  William  , 
Longcharnp,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Ely ;  and  on  June  29,  1 
1 1 90,  the  English  and  French  armies,  100,000  strong,  met  on  the 
plains  of  Vezela  in  Burgundy.     Philippe  conveyed  his  troops  to 
Sicily  by  way  of  Genoa,  while  Richard  proceeded  by  Marseille. 
The  Crusaders  spent  the  autumn  and   winter  in  Sicily;  and 
the  French  king  siding  with  the  King  of  Sicily  in  a  quarrel 
with  R.,  the  expedition  was  almost   broken   up.     Eventual'.y 
a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  R.  was  freed  from  his  engage- 
ment to  the  Princess  Alice,  and  allowed  to  arrange  a  marriage 
with  Berengaria,  daughter  of  the  King   of   Navarre.     Leav- 
ing   Messina   on    the    loth    of   April    1191,    he    encountered 
severe  storms.     Some  of  his  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  and  their  crews  inhospitably  treated  by  the  ruler  of  that 
island,  Isaac  Comnenus,     R.,  however,  conquered  the  island  in 
a  fortnight,  cast  Comnenus  into  prison  loaded  with  silver  fetters 
and  before  leaving  accomplished  his  union  with  Berengaria. 
The  English  army  reached  Acre  on  the  8th  of  June  1191.    The 
Christians  had  held  Acre  in  a  state  of  continual  siege  for  t«  o 
years,  unable  to  make  way  against  the  skilful  defence  of  Saladin; 
but  the  arrival  of  R.  inspired  them  with  new  vigour,  and  on  Ju  y 
12,  the  city  whose  blockade  and  defence  had  cost  300,000  lives 
threw  open  its  gates.     On  August  I,  Philippe  mailed  for  Frunce, 
leaving  10,000  of  his  men  under  R.,  who  marched  to  Jaffa,  and 
there  defeated  Saladin  again.     But  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  Holy  City,  his  army  was  too  much  curtailed  by  war  and 
disease,  and  with  the  prize  in  sight  he  was  forced  to  turn  home* 
wards.     He  concluded  with  Saladin  a  trace  of  three  years,  three 
months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hoors^  stipulated  thxt 
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Acre,  Joppfty  and  other  seaports  of  Palestine  should  remain  in 
English  hands,  and  obtained  protection  for  all  pilgrims  to  Jeru- 
salem.    As  he  bad  quarrelled  with  Philippe,  and  did  not  dare  to 
pass  through  France,  R.  sailed  to  the  Adriatic,  and  being  ship- 
wrecked  near  Aquileia,  he  put  on  a  pilgrim's  habit,  with  the 
purpose  of  journeying  through  Germany.      He  fell  into  the 
nands  of  an  enemy,  £eopold,  Duke  of  Austria.     The  German 
Emperor  bought  the  prisoner  for  ;^6o,ooo,  and  confined  him  in 
a  castle  in  the  Tyrol.    At  the  Diet  of  Worms,  1 193,  R.  did 
homage  for  his  possessions  to  the  Emperor,  and  promised  a 
ransom  of  100,000  merks.    The  released  king  reached  England 
only  to  find  John  aiming  at  the  throne.     A  second  coronation 
<at  Winchester,  17th  April  1 194)  '  was  held  to  wipe  out  the  stain 
of  his  captivity  and  his  foreign  homage.'    Soon  after  he  left 
England  for  ever.     '  For  the  rest  of  his  reign,'  says  Freeman, 
*  his  subjects  heard  of  him  only  as  one  who  was  always  asking 
for  their  money  for  enterprises  in  which  they  had  no  concern  ;  but, 
both  then  and  afterwards,  it  was  through  royal  demands  for 
money  that  the  freedom  of  England  grew  and  strengthened.' 
While  the  brilliant  absentee,  the  *  chivalrous  Rufus,*  was  winning 
"worthless  laurels  in  France,  the  affairs  of  England  were  patrioti- 
cally carried  on  by  Archbishop  Hubert,  and  his  successor  in 
authority,  Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter  tne  Justiciar.     Finally  R.  died  of 
a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  April  6, 
1 199,  and  was  buried  at  his  father's  feet  in  Fontevraud.     See 
7^fu  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Richard  /.  (1864-65),  two 
volumes  of  the  Rolls  Series,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs  from 
^f  SS.  in  the  libraries  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and  Lambeth ; 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People  (vol.  i.  1877) ;  Freeman's 
Ilistoty  of  the  Norman  Conquest  (vol.  v.  1876). — ^K.  H.,  son  of 
the  Biack  Prince,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  3d  April  1366,  and  in 
1377  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Edward  IV.,  with  the  evil  times 
painted  by  Langland  in  Piers  the  Plowman  for  heritage.    Jeal- 
ousies between  Lords  and  Commons  hindered  the  formation 
of   a    reg^ular  regency,  and   the   powers  of  government  fell 
virtually  into  the  hand  of  R.'s  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt  (q.  v.). 
The  extravagance  of  the  court  and  an   inglorious  war  with 
France  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  poll-tax,  falling  alike  on 
poor   and  rich,  and    this  again  to  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection 
(1 381),  in  whose  suppression  the  boy-king  displaced  both  bold- 
ness and  address.^  Scotland  was  ravaged  fruitlessly  in  1385, 
and  R.'s  attempt  in  1388  to  assert  his  independence  of  control 
resulted  in  the  execution  of  his  favourites,  tne  Earls  of  Suffolk 
and  Oxford.    Next  year,  however,  he  quietly  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  and  for  nine   years   handled  them  wisely  and 
successfully,  pacifying  Ireland  in  a  single  campaign,  and  at  once 
shielding  and  repressing  the  Lollards,  but  always  opposed  by 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (q.  v.),  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  war  or  popular  party.    Through  his  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  the  WickUffite  doctrines  were  carried  to  Hus  and 
J<;roine  of  Prague,  but  Anne  died  in  1394,  and  two  years  later 
R.  wedded  Isabella  the  infant  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France. 
Gloucester's  murder  at  Calais,  and  the  execution  or  banishment 
of  most  of  his  adherents,  avenged  the  fall  of  Suffolk  (1397),  and 
fiom  vengeance  R.  turned  to  render  himself  absolute  by  appoint- 
ing a  permanent  committee  of  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners,  by 
forced,  loans,  the  outlawry  of  seventeen  counties,  and  other  de- 
spotic measures,  which  roused  the  enmity  of  the  whole  English 
people.     And  by  the  banishment  of  Henry  Bolingbroke  (1398) 
he  gave  a  leader  to  the  national   discontent,  for  during  R.'s 
absence  in  Ireland  Henry  landed  in  Yorkshire,  and  raising  an 

I  army  of  6o,oco  men,  entered  London  in  triumph.  R.  returned 
to  find  his  kingdom  lost,  and  taken  prisoner  at  Flint  and  brought 
to  the  Tower,  resigned  his  crown  29th  September  1399.  While 
Bolingbroke  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  IV.  (q.  v.),  R.  was 
conveyed  to  Pontefract  Castle,  where  in  February  1400  he  died 

I    either  of  starvation  or  by  an  assassin's  hand.     He  left  the  char- 

.  acter  of  one  whose  brilliant  qualities,  shared  by  all  the  Planta< 
genets,  'were  marred,'  says  Green,  '  by  fitful  inconstancy  and  a 
mean  spirit  of  revenge.'  See  Wallon's  R^  //.  (2  vols.  Par. 
1864),  and  vol.  i,  of  Green's  History  of  the  English  People  (Lond. 
1877). — ^  ZH-f  eighth  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was 
bom  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  2d  October  1452.     On  his  father's 

I  fall  at  Wakefield  (1460)  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht,  but  returned 
next  year  after  the  Yorkist  victories  had  raised  his  eldest  brother 
to  the  throne  as  Edward  IV.  (a.  v.),  and  by  him  was  created 
Doke  of  Gloucester  and  Adminu  of  England.  He  fought  for 
Edward  at  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury,  had  perhaps  a  hand  in  the 


death  of  both  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Henry  VI.  (1471 ),  but 
must  be  acquitted  of  his  brother  Clarence's  murder  ( 1478).  High 
at  this  time  in  favour  with  king  and  people,  he  closed  a  successful 
campaign  in  Scotland  with  the  capture  of  Berwick  Castle  (1482), 
and  on  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  (9th  April  1483)  was  left  Pro- 
tector  of  the  realm  for  Edward  V.  (q.  v.).  His  first  step  was  to 
break  up  the  Woodville  or  queen-dowager's  party  by  the  arrest 
of  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  and  three  others  (30th  April); 
the  next  to  lodge  his  nephews  in  the  Tower,  which  they  never 
left  alive.  Differences  arisin?  in  the  Council,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain Hastings,  R.'s  partisan  till  now,  changed  sides,  and  on  13th 
June  was  seized  and  beheaded;  on  the  22d  Dr.  Shaw  in  a  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross  impeached  the  legitimacy  of  the  late  king's  chil- 
dren, and,  according  to  More,  of  Edward  IV.  himself;  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  followed  suit ;  and  on  the  26th  R.  was  enthroned 
as  king,  Rivers  and  his  fellow- prisoners  having  been  executed 
at  Pontefract  the  day  before.  The  popularity  which  greeted  R. 
on  a  royal  progress  was  quickly  clouded  by  rumours  of  the  murder 
of  the  princes ;  in  October,  Buckingham,  at  the  prompting  of 
Morton  (q.  v.),  headed  a  rising  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
(see  Henry  VII.),  and  his  defeat  was  mainly  due  to  a  great 
tempest.  He  followed  Hastings  to  the  block,  and  R.  vainly 
strove  by  lavish  bounty  to  the  Church,  pardons  to  his  opponents, 
and  the  abolition  of  benevolences,  to  stem  the  growing  discon- 
tent On  7th  August  1485  Richmond  Landed  at  Milford  Haven, 
and  marching  through  Wales,  encountered  the  royal  forces  on 
the  22d  at  Bosworth  Field,  in  Leicestershire,  when  R.,  forsaken 
by  Stanley  and  Northumberland,  fought  his  way  right  to  his 
rival's  presence,  and,  crown  on  head,  and  the  shout  of '  Treason ' 
on  his  lips,  died  like  a  boar  at  bay.  'The  day,'  says  Mr.  Gaird- 
ner,  '  has  now  gone  by  when  it  was  possible  to  doubt  the  evidence 
at  least  of  R.'s  principal  crime  (the  murder  of  his  nephews).  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  good  general  in  war,  liberal  to  the  extent 
of  imprudence,  and  as  a  king  seems  really  to  have  studied  his 
country's  welfare.'  The  bodily  deformity  which  has  gained 
him  the  nickname  'Crookback,'  although  'perceptible,  was 
probably  not  conspicuotis.'  See  J.  Gairdner's  Life  and  Reign  of 
R.  UL  (Lond.  1878). 

Bich'ard  of  Oirence'ster  (Ricardus  Corinensis)  was  born 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c.  at  Cirencester,  Gloucester, 
and  in  1355  entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St  Peter, 
Westminster.  His  name  occurs  in  documents  of  that  estab- 
lishment for  the  years  1387,  1397,  and  1399.  His  proficiency 
in  the  study  of  British  and  Old  English  antiquities  was  so 
great  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  historiographer ; 
and  Pits  says  that  he  visited  the  principal  libraries  in  England 
in  order  to  collect  materials  for  his  work.  His  history  in 
four  books  extends  from  447  to  1066.  He  expresses  an  inten- 
tion of  continuing  it,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  did  sa  R.'s 
chronicle  gives  many  charters  in  favour  of  Wei^tminster  Abbey, 
and  a  very  full  account  of  the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  saints, 
especially  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  likewise  wrote  Traetatus 
super  Symbolum  Majus  et  Minus^  and  Liber  de  Officiis  Eeelesi" 

ticis.  These  are  in  the  Peterborough  Library,  and  other  writings 
of  his  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Lambeth  Library.  It  was  on 
this  author  that  Bertram  of  Copenhagen  fathered  his  forgery  Dt 
Situ  Britannia  in  1747.  See  Mayor's  Ricardi  de  Cirencestria 
Speculum  Historiale  de  Gestis  Rtgum  Anglia^  edited  for  the 
Public  Records  Series  (2  vols.  1863-69). 

Bich'ards,  Alfired  Bate,  author  and  journalist,  son  of  the 
late  J.  Richards,  was  bom  in  182a  He  is  barrister-at-law,  but 
for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  identified  with  literature.  He 
is  author  of  the  following  dramas  : — Croesus  (1845),  Rtnnymede 
(1846),  Cromwell  (1847,  produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  1873), 
Isolda  (1848),  and  Vandyke  (1850),  and  he  also  wrote  the 
dramatic  version  of  Norma  in  which  Miss  Wallis  appeared  in 
1875.  His  poetical  works  include  The  Drama  of  the  Soul 
(1848),  Retigio  Animoe  (1866),  and  Medea  (1869),  and  he  has 
published  four  volumes  of  Poems,  Essays,  and  Opinions,  and  a 
novel  So  Very  Human  (1873).  Mr.  R  was  for  two  years  editor 
of  the  British  Army  Despatch,  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Daily 
Tetegraph,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Grant  as  editor  of  the  Morning 
Adifertiser  in  1870.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
active  promoters  of  the  volunteer  movement  He  convened  the 
meeting  at  St.  Martin's  Hall  on  April  16,  1859,  for  the  purpose 
of  oiganising  volunteer  corps,  and  was  colond  of  the  3d  City  of 
Lon(u>n  (Artisan)  regiment  from  its  formation  till  1869. 
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Hich^ardB,  Bxinley,  an  Eng'i.'h  compo<;er,  was  bom  in  Car- 
martlien  in  1819.  He  obtained  the  King's  Scholarship  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1 83 5,  and  again  in  1837,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  professor  in  that  institution.  R.  has  written 
a  large  number  of  concertos,  tarantelies,  studies,  &c,  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  some  hundreds  of  songs,  inclu<^iing  *God  Bless  the 
Prince  of  \Valcs,'  which  has  become  a  sort  of  supplementary 
national  anthem.     He  is  also  celebrated  as  a  pianisL 

Bich'ardBon,   Benjamin  Waxd,    M.D.,    F.B.C.S.,  a 

distinguished  physician  and  scientist,  was  bom  at  Somerly, 
Leicestershire,  Octol>er  31,  1828,  and  graduated  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1854.  He  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Journal  of  Health 
in  1855,  and  in  the  following  year  gained  the  Astley-Cooper 
prize  for  a  treatise  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
Foiherg.llian  gold  medal  for  an  cs^ay  on  diseases  of  the  foetus. 
He  is  the  originator  of  several  novel  and  original  medical  pro- 
cesses, such  as  the  use  of  ether  spray  for  local  pain,  and  melhy- 
line  bichloride  as  a  general  anaesthetic,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  experimenters  in  his  profession.  He  has 
been  a  careful  student  of  the  effects  of  modern  tastes  and  fashions 
upon  health,  and  he  is  an  earnest  sanitary  reformer.  In  1 868  he 
was  presented  with  a  testimonial  and  a  thousand  guineas  by  600 
proressional  friends  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  medicine 
and  science.  His  writings  include  Clinical  Essays  {\%(i2,  &c.), 
For  and  Against  Tobacco  (186$),  Alcohol^  its  Action  and  Use 
(6  lectures,  1869),  Diseases  of  Modern  Life  (1876  ;  4th  ed.  1877), 
and  Nygeia,  a  City  of  Health  (1876).  The  last-named  work 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  public  mind. 

Bicb'ardson,  Cbarles,  LL.D^  bom  in  July  1775,  aban- 
doned the  study  of  law  for  that  of  linguistics,  and  in  1815  pro- 
duced his  Illustrations  of  English  Philology.  Intrusted  with  the 
lexicographical  portion  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana  (1818), 
he  afterwards  published  the  results  of  his  labours  separately  as  a 
New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (2  vols.  I035-37  ;  new 
ed.  1863).  R.  was  also  author  of  a  treatise  On  the  Study  of 
Language;  an  Exposition  of  lookers  Diversions  of  Purl ey  (1 854), 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  and  other  maga- 
zines.    He  died  at  Feltham,  in  Middlesex,  October  6,  1865. 

Kicb'ardson,  Samuel,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire,  1689.  In- 
tended for  the  church  by  his  father,  a  joiner,  he  never  received 
more  than  the  simplest  village  schooling,  and  in  1706  was  bound 
apprentice  at  London  to  John  Wilde,  a  printer  in  Stationer's 
Court.  Many  were  the  female  hearts  in  Derbyshire  the  chubby 
young  'prentice  left  inconsolable.  He  writes  :  *  As  a  bashful  and 
not  forward  boy,  I  was  an  early  favourite  with  all  the  young 
women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neighbourhood.*  For  some 
of  these  girls  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  love  letters,  and  not 
a  little  of  the  knowledge  of  woman  displayed  in  Pamela  went 
up  to  London  with  the  youth  of  sixteen.  His  London  master 
soon  called  him  *  the  pillar  of  the  house ; '  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  he  became  a  trusted  foreman,  and  then  he  set  up  business 
for  himself  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  marrying  the  old 
printer's  daughter.  In  Salisbury  Court  he  worked  not  only  with 
types  but  with  pen,  being  employed  occasionally  to  furnish 
indices,  prefaces,  and — as  he  calls  them — *  honest  dedications,* 
for  books  of  the  day.  He  obtained  the  printing  of  the  House  of 
Commons  journals,  in  twenty-six  folio  volumes  ;  in  1754  was 
elected  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  six  years  later 
bought  a  half  interest  in  the  patent  of  king's  printer.  As  a 
business  man  he  had  proved  very  successful  and  very  popular. 
But  when  more  than  fifty  years  of  his  life  had  passed,  two  book- 
sellers chanced  to  ask  R.  to  write  a  collection  of  familiar  letters, 
and  in  so  doing  prepared  the  way  for  the  first  English  novel. 
R.  was  by  nature  more  of  a  woman  than  a  man,  and  like  all 
clever  women  he  showed  to  advantage  in  the  epistolary  form 
of  composition.  Considering  this  project  of  the  humble  guide 
to  letter-writing,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  combining  the 
epistles  into  a  story,  so  that  he  *  might  possibly  introduce  a 
new  species  of  writing  that  might  turn  young  people  into 
a  course  of  reading  different  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
romance-writing ;  and,  diminishing  the  improbable  and  mar- 
vellous with  which  novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.'  The  story  was 
accordingly  written  in  three  months,  and  appearing  in  1 741, 
look  Europe  by  storm.  Five  editions  were  published  within  the 
year.     Pamela^  or  Virtue  Pi-warded^  a  tale  we  should  hardly 
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nowadays  include  ia  V  course  of  reading  fcr  young  people, 
details  the  designs  of  a  young  rake  on  his  b«autifal  servant,  who 
combines  singular  devotion  to  the  person  of  her  master  with  firai" 
resistance  to  his  wies.     She  at  length  gains  virtue's  reward  by 
driving  to  church  with  this  utter  scoundrel,  who  can  gain  her 
no  other  way  than  by  the  parson's  help ;   and  so  she  marries 
him,  amid  the  pious  hosannas  of  all  her  friends.    The  novel, 
which  at  best  inculcates  but  a  pmdential  morahty,  was  public  y 
praised  from  many  pulpits,  though  Dr.  Walts  was  no  doubt  right 
in  telling  the  author  that  ladies  could  not  read  it  without  blushing. 
The  young  town  wits,  moreover,  were  not  slow  to  make  meny 
over  its  priggishness  ;  and  Fielding  wrote  his  first  novel,  Josfpk 
Andrrujs,  to  burlesque  it.     R.  added  a  sequel  to  Pamela,  but 
with  no  addition  to  his  fame.     In  the  year  1749  he  published  :be 
first  two  volumes  of  Clarissa  ffarloztfe,  a  book  ultimately  extended 
to  eight  volumes.     By  this,  indeed,  the  wits  were  hushed  into 
respect ;  for  the  history  of  Clarissa,  tedious  though  it  be,  is  yet  a 
mmutely  truthful  analysis  of  human  passions,  and  towards  the 
close  develops  an  interest  only  the  highest  tragic  powers  could 
enlist     But  its  villain,  Lovelace,  found  favour  with  so  many  of 
R.'s  fair  correspondents,  that  the  author  hastened  to  put  before 
them  his  ideal  of  a  true  Christian  gentleman.     The  History  of  Sir 
Charles  Crandison^  extending  to  seven  volumes,  appeared  in  1753. 
Sir  Charles  has  become  the  proverbial  prig  of  literature;  but  the 
mental  derangement  of  Clementina  is  in  this  book  so  skilfully 
unfolded,  that  a  cautious  critic  has  gone  the  length  of  saying  that, 
for  strokes  of  nature  and  passion  it  surpasses  the  madneis  of 
Orestes  or  Lear.     These  three  novels  are  all  the  works  of  R. 
worth  more  than  mention.     The  world  he  depicts  in  them  is  a 
narrow  world.     He  studied  it  over  his  tea-cup  and  from  the 
gossip  of  a  hundred  female  scouts.     Dr.  Johnson,  who  placed 
him  far  above  Fielding,  yet  declares,  *  Were  you  to  read  R.  for 
the  story,  your  impatience  would  be  so  fretted,  you  would  go 
hang  yourself.'     Yet  in  deserting  the  elaboration  of  incidents  for 
the  study  of  character,  R.  had  the  merit  of  adding  a  new  fonn  to 
literature.     If  no  single  page  of  his  rises  alxive  mctliocri^ 
of  sentiment,  yet  the  whole  effect  of  any  one  book  is  near  akm 
to  that  of  genius.     R.'s  first  wife  died  in  1731,  leaving  five  boys 
and  a  girl.     His  second  wife  bore  him  five  girls  and  a  boy.    He 
himself,  having  lived  a  life  stained  by  no  vice,  and  by  nothing 
more  criminal  than  vanity,  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1761.    His 
inconsiderable  writings  are  Negotiations  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  m 
his  Embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  (1 740),  an  annotated  edition 
of  yEsop's  Fables,  Familiar  Letters,  and  additions  to  Defoe's 
Tour  through  Great  Britain,    His  correspondence,  which  showed 
his  vanity  more  than  his  talent,  was  edited  in  six  volumes,  wiih 
Life,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  1808.    His  complete  works  (19  vols,), 
with  memoir  by  Mangin,  appeared  in  iSxi. 

Bidi'ardson,  Sir  John,  the  Arctic  explorer  and  naturalist! 
was  bom  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  5th  November  1787.     In  1801 
he  passed  from  Dumfries  Grsmimar-school  to  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, from  which  he  entered  the  navy  as  assistant-surgeon  m 
1807.    Having  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  (1816),  he  accom- 
panied Franklin  (q.  v.)  as  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  Arctic 
Expeditions  of  i8i9>22  and  1825-27,  in  the  latter  descending 
with  Kendall  the  E.  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and,  af:cf 
tracing  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea  eastwards  to  the  Coppcrnunc 
River,  which  he  descended  for  xi  miles,  travelled  overland  to 
join  Franklin  at  the  Great  Bear  Lake.     An  account  of  this 
journey  was  appended  to  the  Narrative  published  by  Frank'un 
(Lond.  1829),  and  in  1829  R*  issued  the  first  part  of  his  FauM 
Boreali- Americana  (Part  H.  The  Birds^  by  Swainson  and  R«, 
1831  ;  HL  The  Fishes,  by  R.,  1836 ;  IV.   Tlu  Insects,  1S37). 
R.  was  appointed  physician  to  the  fleet  in  1 838,  inspector  of 
hospitals  in  1 840,  and  in  1846  was  created  a  knight.     He  com- 
manded one  of  the  three  expeditions  sent  in  search  of  Frankiin 
in  1848,  returned  in  November  1849,  and  published  an  account 
of  it  under  the  title  Arctic  Searching  Expedition  :  A  Jounuu  c/ 
a  Boat'  Voyage  through  Ruperfs  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1851).     R.  also  wrote  Part  L  of  Icones  Piscmm  (tb.  iS\2\ 
and  contributed  to  the  natural  history  of  the  voyages  of  Captiin 
F.  \V.  Beechey  {ib,  1839),  Sir  James  C.  Ross  {ib.  1845).  Cap- 
tain PL  Kellett  {ib.  1852),  and  Sir  E.  Belcher  (1848  and  1855V 
He  retired  from  the  service  in  1855,  and  died  at  Lancrigg,  Gri*- 
mere,  June  5,  1865.     See  his  Life  by  J.  Mellraith  (Lond.  iSo^  . 

Bichelieu,  Armand  Jean  du  Plesais,  Oanlinal,  Duo 

de,  third  son  of  Francois  du  Plessis,  Seigneur  de  Richelieu  u 
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^  —  bom  at  Paris,  September  5»  1585.    At  first  he 

Tour^  at  the  colleges  of  Navarre  and  Lisieux  with  a  view 

^^  Ihg  the  army ;  but  his  brother  Alphonse  having  resigned 

^^  fhopric  of  Lufon,  R.  got  the  offer  of  it  from  Henri  IV., 

^d  to  take  his  theological  doctorate,  was  consecrated  in  the 

fence  of  Paul  V.  at  Rome  (1607),  and  in  October  of  the  same 

Af,  having  obtained  his  degree,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 

^iEce.    Occasionally  he  appeared  at  court,  and  became  known 

in  Parisian  pulpits.     In  1614  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the 

;    States-General  for  the  cleigy  of  Poitou,  and  having  gamed  the 

'    car  of  Marie  de  M^icis,  he  became  attached  to  the  court,  entered 

■  the  Council  of  States  executed  a  mission  to  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
I   departed  on  an  embassy  to  Spain,  and  acted  as  War  and  Foreign 

Secretary  (November  25-30^  1616).     Retiring  for  a  time  to  his 

.Jiocese,  owing  to  a  court  intrigue,  R.  was  not  able  to  recover  his 

I  ^st  ground  until  162a     Two  years  later  he  became  Cardinal, 

'    but  not  till  1624  was  he  ushered  into  the  career  of  office.     He 

I   was  then  called  to  the  King's  Council,  and  though  desirous  of 

■  keeping  in  the  background,  became  the  virtual  head  of  it.  At 
<  once  he  drew  up  a  marriage-treaty  between  Henrietta  Maria  and 
I  Charles  of  England.  The  English,  Dutch,  and  North  German 
I  provinces  he  played  off  agilinst  the  Austro-Spanish  power,  and 
I  m  1625  he  checked  the  Spaniards  in  the  united  Provinces. 
,  In  the  war  of  the  Valtehne  he  was  compelled  to  operate 
I  xigainst  the  •  Pope,  securing  the  province  to  tnb  Grisons.  -  But 
I  events  turning  against  him,  he  gave  up  his  old  allies,  signed  a 
I    treaty  of  peace  with  the  Reformed  Churches  and  the  Spaniards, 

\  thus  reversing,  as  it  seemed,  his  whole  previous  policy.  From 
x6a6  to  1628  R.  set  himself  to  crush  domestic  resistance,  acting 
apparently  with  Spain  against  the  Huguenots  and  the  German 
Protestants.  During  this  period  a  plot,  which  had  as  its  object 
the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  kmg's  brother  and  R.'s  death, 
was  discovered  and  crushed.  His  domestic  policy  began  at  the 
same  time  to  develop.  It  included  the  abolition  of  annual  dues, 
the  purchase  of  hereditary  places,  and  the  reduction  of  privilege 
apd  exemption.  His  plan  of  government  became  revealed  as 
an  absolute  monarchy,  with  a  free  people  ruled  bv  an  all-potent 
atatesman.  Ip  1627,  carrying  on  his  attacks  on  the  Huguenots, 
R.  laid  siege  to  their  stronghold  of  La  Rochelle,  which  capitu- 
lated October  30,  1628,  after  a  desperate  resistance.  He  allowed 
the  Huguenots,  howevev,  to  exercise  their  own  worship,  but 
deprifed  them  of  their  fortresses,  their  military  and  political 
privileges,  and  their  republican  right  of  assembly.  Between 
1627  and  1635  Ri  triumphed  over  his  enemies  at  home,  and 
definitely  asserted  his  influence  in  European  politics.  The 
Spaniards  were  besieging  Casale  on  the  Po.  R.  disliked  a  war, 
but  he  prevented  the  siege,  reasserted  French  influence  across  the 
Alps,  and  had  a  treaty  signed  with  England,  April  1629.  He 
then  changed  the  scene  to  Languedoc,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
Monuubon  quelled  the  Huguenots.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
be  had  been  named,  spite  of  the  hatred  of  the  court  party,  prin- 
cipal Minister  of  State  and  Lieutenant-General,  representing  the 
king's  person  in  his  army  at  home  or  abroad.  R.  became  the 
focus  for  court-plotting  in  1630,  the  queen«mother  having  gained 
temporary  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king.  But  R.  faced 
him  at  Vemilles,  and  in  one  interview  regained  his  position. 
The  queen«mother  and  the  court  ladies  were  exiled  by  him  from 
the  court.  The  same  year  he  became  duke,  peer,  and  governor 
of  Brittany.  In  1632  a  rising  in  Languedoc  gave  him  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  removing  the  hostile  or  suspected  governors  of  pro- 
▼inces,  and  substituting  his  own  friends.  He  took  time  in 
1635  to  found  the  French  Academy,  and  from  that  year  to 
bis  death  he  conducted  France  through  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
his  policy  being  to  depress  Austria,  and  the  means  he  used 
for  that  end  being  an  alliance  with  the  German  Protestants. 
R.  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  the  realm,  with 
full  powers,  when  he  died  at  Paris,  December  4,  1642.  His 
character  has  been  estimated  from  many  points  of  view. 
Comeille  satirised  him  in  the  remark  that  'pride,  ambition, 
self-interest,  avarice,  clothed  with  his  name,  dictated  laws  to 
France.'  Montesquieu  called  him  '  one  of  the  two  worst  citizens 
France  has  produced.*  Yet  an  examination  of  his  Testament 
fiaUHque  reveals  a  nobly  merciful  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
France,  and  a  desire  to  lighten  the  taxation  of  her  peasantry,  and 
to  elevate  her  industries  and  commerce.  His  temperament  was 
certainly  cold  and  repellant  He  had  a  relentless  strength  of 
purpose.  He  was  courageous,  watchful,  cunning,  and  unscrupulous 
an  the  application  of  means  to  ends.    But  bis  greatness  as  a 


^ 


statesman,  judged  by  historical  results,  and  the  permanent 
influence  he  has  exercised  on  the  destiny  of  France,  cannot 
now  be  gainsaid.  See  Les  Mimoires  de  J?.,  published  b/ 
Petitot  (Par.  1823) ;  Sismondi,  Martin,  and  Michelet's  Histories 
of  France ;  Kit^in*s  History  of  France^  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  1 877) ; 
and  Marius  Topin's  Louis  XIII,  et  R.,  avec  Lettres  inidites  (Par, 
1876). 

# 

Sich'xnond,  an  interesting  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  and  a  favourite  summet*  resort  of  Londoners,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  R.  Hill,  which 
rises  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
10  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  metropolis  bv  rail.  The  famous 
terrace  extending  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  commands  a 
broad,  magniflcent  bend  of  the  Thames,  the  further  windings 
of  the  river  between  the  soft  green  of  the  Twickenham  shores 
and  the  leafy  masses  of  'umbrageous  Ham,'  and  a  wide 
radius  of  rich,  varied  landscape,  reaching  in  the  W.  to  the 
grey  towers  of  'imperial  Windsor.'  Originally  called  Scheen 
or  Sheen,  R.  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  Henry  I. 
here  built  the  palace  of  which,  under  Richard  II.,  Chaucer 
was  clerk  and  surveyor  of  the  works.  Henry  VII.  rebuilt 
the  palace,  and  called  it  R.  from  his  own  earldom.  Edward 
III.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Elizabeth  died  at  R.,  which  continued 
to  be  a  royal  residence  till  the  Revolution,  when  the  palace 
was  partly  destroved.  The  Old  Park,  formerly  the  park  of  the 
palace,  extends  along  the  Thames  to  Kew  Gardens,  with  which 
It  was  united  by  George  IIL  What  is  now  called  R.  Park, 
lying  to  the  S.E.,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  land,  enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall  eight  miles  in  circuit  The  river  is  spanned  between 
R.  and  Twickenham  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  Ave  arches, 
and  its  banks  are  studded  with  delightful  villas,  while  in  the 
vicinity  are  many  lordly  mansions,  including  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Bucdeuch  and  the  late  Earl  RusselL  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Collins,  and  Thomson  resided  at  R.,  and  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Thomson 
and  ot  Kean  the  actor.  The  church  of  St  Matthias,  with  a 
spire  190  feet  high,  was  erected  from  designs  by  the  late  Sir  G. 
G.  Scott  in  1858.  The  well-known  *Star  and  Garter'  hotel, 
on  the  slope  Mow  the  terrace,  was  built  in  1738,  and  after 
being  destroyed  by  *fir*(l87o),  was  re-erected  (1872-74)  at  a 
cost  of  ;f  24,00a  The  new  palatial  building  has  a  hall  80  feet 
long  by  61  in  breadth.  R.  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  resident 
gentry  and  the  crowd  of  summer  visitors ;  but  there  are  brew- 
eries, nwlt-houses,  market-gardens,  and  nurseries,  and  an  active 
trade  in  coal,  &c,  by  rail  and  river.  A  reservoir  holding  750^000 
gallons  was  opened  in  1876.    Pop.  (1871)  15,113. 

Hich'mond,  a  market-town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swale,  15)  miles  by  rail  S.W.  of  Dar- 
lington, has  brass  and  iron  foundries,  tanneries,  and  com  and 
paper  mills.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary,  a  fine  building, 
mainly  Gothic,  partly  Norman,  was  restored  in  1860^  and  a  large 
and  highly  decorated  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St  Joseph  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier  was  built  in  1867.  The  endowed  grammar- 
school,  founded  1567,  has  (1878)  9  masters  and  80  lx>ys,  and  6 
scholarships.  R.  publishes  one  weekly  newspaper.  The  castle 
of  the  Duke  of  R.,  very  picturesquely  sitoatea,  overlooks  the 
river.    Pop.  (1871)  4443. 

Sich'xnond,  capital  of  Virginia,  U.S.,  is  situated  amid  a 
cluster  of  picturesque  hills,  on  the  N.  side  of  James  River,  at 
the  Great  Falls,  the  head  of  the  tide- water,  151  miles  from  the 
mouth.  It  is  well  built,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  beauti- 
ful. Near  the  city  are  immense  quantities  of  fine  granite,  and 
within  easy  reach  are  the  vast  coal  and  iron  veins  of  the  state. 
In  1874  there  were  in  R.  57  tobacco  and  36  cigar  factories, 
producing  23,803,189  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  4,072,200  cigars. 
There  are  also  very  large  flour-mills  and  ironworks.  The  manu- 
factured products  of  the  city  in  1874  amounted  to  $17,746,720^ 
of  which  the  tobacco  factories  produced  $8,327,581,  the  flour* 
mills  $2,214,683,  the  ironworks  $2,946,760^  and  a  great  varietr 
of  manufactories  the  rest  The  river  has  been  rendered  much 
more  navigable  by  the  James  River  Improvement,  the  mean 
high  tide  at  the  wharves  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  giving  a 
depth  of  about  18  feet  In  the  year  ending  June  30^  1875,  there 
entered  44  vessels  of  10,775  tons,  and  cleared  103  of  29,144  tons; 
while  the  exports  amounted  to$2,944,642,  and  the  imports  (chiefly 
coffee  and  salt)  to  $433»905.    R.  has  a  chamber  of  commerrr, 
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com  and  flour,  tobacco  and  stock  exchanges,  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary, the  State  Capitol,  a  handsome  ediflce  with  a  fine  pillared 
portico,  State  Central  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  theatre,  51  churches, 
several  fine  cemeteries,  93  public  free  schools,  R.  College  for 
males,  under  Baptist  control,  established  1844  (with  7  profes- 
sors and  128  students  in  1875),  ^^-  female  Institute,  several 
higher  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  a  medical 
college,  5  daily  newspapers,  several  religious  and  secular  week- 
lies, a  medical,  agricultural,  and  educational  monthly,  &c. 
Two  bridges  give  communication  with  Manchester,  a  small  town 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  water  supply,  drawn  by  steam- 
power  from  the  river  above  the  falls,  amounts  to  350,000,000 
gallons  daily.  R.  was  made  a  town  in  1 742,  and  in  1779  State 
capital.  In  1781  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  Arnold  ;  in  181 1, 
seventy  persons  were  killed  by  the  burning  of  tfie  theatre ;  in 
1 86 1  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  was 
evacuated  afie»  a  splendid  defence  by  Lee  in  1865,  when  a  large 
part  of  it  was  burnt  ;  in  1870  sixty  persons  were  killed  or  mor- 
tally wounded  by  the  floor  of  the  Capitol  court-room  giving  way ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  James  River  inundated  a  great  portion 
of  the  city.     Pop.  (1874)  60,705. 

Kicli'mond,  a  flourishing  town  and  an  important  railway 
centre  of  Indiana,  U.S.,  situated  on  the  E.  branch  of  the  White- 
water River,  in  a  rich  and  well* cultivated  district,  68  miles  E. 
of  Indianapolis  by  rdH.  It  has  19  churches,  2  theatres,  3  daily 
and  5  weekly  newspapers,  and  many  benevolent  institutions. 
Earlham  College,  under  the  control  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
had  (1875)  '4  professors  and  221  students.  The  manufactures 
of  R.  in  1875  were  valued  at  ;£^S45,870.  They  included  woollens, 
machinery,  galvanised  ironwork,  furniture,  and  cigars.  Pop. 
(1870)  9445. 

Bicli'inond  and  Gor'don,  Charles  Henry  Gordon- 
Lennox,  Sixth  Duke  of,  KG.,  eldest  son  of  the  fifth  Duke, 
was  born  Febniary  27,  1 8 18,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  He  entered  the 
army  on  leaving  the  university,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain, 
serving  as  aide-de-camp  to  two  successive  commanders-in-chief, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  1842-52,  and  Viscount  Hardinge  1852- 
54.  He  sat  in  the  {iouse  of  Commons  as  (Conservative)  member 
for  West  Sussex  from  1 841  till  his  succession  to  the  title  in 
October  i860.  He  was  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  under 
Lord  Derby's  administration  in  1 859,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  1867-68,  and  has  been  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
since  February  1874.  He  succeeded  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  position  he  held  till  Mr.  Disraeli's  elevation  to  the  Peerage, 
and  in  which  his  courteous  bearing,  tact,  and  business-like  qua- 
lities won  golden  opinions  for  him  alike  from  his  political  sup- 
porters and.  opponents.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Kinsara  and 
Duke  of  Gordon  in  1876.    See  Gordon. 

Kich'mond,  Legh,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  29th  January 
1772,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1 805  ob- 
tained the  rectory  of  Turvey,  Bedfordshire,  where  he  died,  8th 
May  1827.  He  wrote  several  religious  works,  once  widely  read 
and  much  admired.  The  chief  are  The  Fathers  of  the  Churchy 
and  a  volume  of  tales  entitled  Annals  of  the  Poor  (new  ed.  with 
Memoir,  1877).  Some  of  these — e.g.^  7 he  Dairyman's  Daughter 
and  The  Young  Cottager — are  not  yet  quite  forgotten. 

Bicht'er,  Johann  Paul  Friedrich— 'Jean  Paul,' as  he 
taught  his  readers  to  call  him — was  bom  at  Wunsiedel,  near 
Baireuth,  in  Bavaria,  March  21,  1763.  His  father  was  an  organist 
and  schoolmaster  at  Wunsiedel,  but  in  1765  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  a  church  in  Joditz,  and  subsequently  removed  to  the  larger 
parish  of  Schwarzenbach,  on  the  Saale.  His  father,  *  poor  and 
pious  in  a  hijjh  dej^ree,'  allowed  his  scJh  but  a  small  amount  of 
schooling,  and  at  home  fed  his  intellect  with  pages  of  the  Latin 
Grammar  or  the  Bi))le,  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Jean  P.iul 
entered  the  gymnasium  at  Hof,  and  there  in  a  celebrated  school 
debate  completely  routed  the  orthodox  rector  with  sceptical 
weapons ;  but  the  death  of  his  father  plunged  the  family  into 
debt  and  misery,  amid  which  only  the  bravest  of  young  hearts 
could  have  continued  steady  at  work  and  presented  cheerfulness. 
K.  did  work,  digging  deep  into  fathomless  German  philosophy, 
delivering  orations  on  'The  Value  of  the  Early  Study  of  Philo- 
sophy,* and  *  The  Importance  of  the  Discovery  of  New  Truths  ; ' 
reading  hard  also  in  every  department  of  literature,  and  before 


leaving  school  filling  ten  thick  quarto  volumes 
arranged  notes  and  extracts.    As  for  the  poverty,  hkcatefwUy 
self : — *  The  poor  historical  professor  would  not,  for  m^  ^^' 
have  had  much  money  in  his  youth.     Fate  does  wilh^oi^^?* 
we  do  with  birds — it  darkens  the  warbler's  cage  untiVs  ** 
caught  the  oft-played  air  he  is  to  sing.'    In  1 78 1  he  matridt*^ 
at  Leipzig  University,  wit?!  the  view  of  entering  the  Cbu\^ 
This  view  was  soon  abandoned.     At  Leipzig  he  lived  in  t 
simplest  manner,  providing  himself  with  a  testimonium  paupe 
tatiSf  and  obtaining  free  class  tickets.     In  order  to  cconoiriisc,  v 
he  dispensed  with  collars  and  -cravats,  and  affronted  society  by 
wearing  no  pigtail.    Five  years  he  thus  spent,  struggling  not  only 
for  education,  but  for  very  life,  meanwhile  hatching  the  strangest 
literary  projects.    The  first  work  sent  to  a  publisher.  Das  Lobdir 
Dumniheity  inspired  by  the  Encomium  of  Erasmus,  was  rejected; 
but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  found  a  publisher  for  the  Gnmldril 
dische  Processe  (Berl.  1783-85).     This  satire  found  a  publisher 
but  no  public,  and  its  author,  surrounded  with  'unpaid  debts 
and  unsoled  boots,'  even  threatened  with  the  debtor's  pnjon, 
fled  to  his  mother  at  Hof.     His  poverty  soon  drove  him  thence, 
and  at  Topen  he  acted  for  three  unhappy  years  as  tutor  in  the 
house  of  Herr  von  Oerthel.      During  this  servitude  to  a  spoilt 
boy  and  an  arrogant  father,  he  published  his  Auswahl  am  des 
Teufels  Papieren  (Gera,   1789)  a  work  which  betrayed  fi^ns 
only  of  his  satirical  genius.     It  created  no  stir,  and  its  author 
took  up  school  at  Schwartzenbach,  where  he  taught  for  four 
years,  and  where  his  Levana  was  sketched.     But  his  troubles 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  publication  of  his  first  novel, 
a  pedagogical  romance  entitled  Die  Unsichibare  Loge  (BerL  1793). 
This  procured  him  notice  and  friends,  and  encouraged  the  com- 
pletion of  the  well-known  Hesperus  (4  vols.  Berl.  1 794).    Qumtus 
Fixlein  (Baireuth,  1 796),  the  first  book  bearing  the  author's  name, 
*  Jean  Paul ; '  Biographische  Belustipmgen  unterder  Gekimschale 
einer  Riesin  (Berl.  1 796),  and  Blumen^  Frucht^  und  Domen- 
stiicke  (4  vols.  Berl.  1 796-97)  followed.     R.  's  plea  for  notice  had 
now  been  made  ;  judgment  was  awaited.     Goethe  and  Schiiltr 
were  cold  to  him,  but  Herder  and  Wieland  greeted  him  with 
admiration  and  curiosity.     Charlotte  von  Kalbe  invited  him  to 
Weimar,  whither  he  removed  in  1798,  and  there  fallmg  in  wiih 
Jacobi  and  other  philosophers,  he  revived  his  old  metaphysical 
studies,  and  attacked  Fichte  in  the  brilliant  Clavis  Fichttana. 
At    Weimar    were    written    two    minor    works,   Der   Jnbil- 
senior  (Leip.  X797)  and  Das  Campaner  Thai  (Erfurt,  1798),  a 
treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     From  Weimar  he  oiten 
went   as  a  visitor  to  the  court  of  Hildburghausen,  where  he 
was  made  a  councillor  of  legation,  and  where  he  became  cngac:ed 
to  Caroline  von  Feuchtersleben.     This  engagement,  however, 
was  broken  off,  and  in  May  i8or  he  married  the  lovely Carolne 
Mayer,  daui^hter  of  a  privy  councillor.     The  first  years  of  lii* 
happy  married  life  were  spent  at  Meiningen  and  Koburg.    In 
1803  appeared  at  Berlin  the  last  volume  of  Tiian^  the  best  of  his 
novels,  begun  at  Weimar  in   1800,  and  this  was  followed  by 
Flegeljahre   (4  vols.    Tiib.    1804-5).      In    1804   R.    settled  at 
Baireuth,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     Prince  Dil- 
berg  enabled  him  to  enjoy  his  remaining  years  in  some  comfort 
with  a  pension  of  looo  guilders.     His  last  works  were  Des  Fiid- 
predigers  Schmclzle  Reise  nach  Fldtz  (Tiib.  1 809),  Levana,  an 
ingenious  treatise  on  education,  as  good  for  the  heart  as  the  he*d 
(Braunschw.  1 807),  Leifen  Fibels  (Niimb.  1812),  and  Der  Kcmi 
Nikolaus Marggraf  {'i^so\s„  Berh  1820-23).      He  commenced  aa 
autobiography,  which  only  extends  to  his  thirteenth  year,  aii 
revised  and  collected  his  works  in  sixty-five  volumes,  to  which 
five  supplementary  ones  were  added  (Berl.  1825-38  ;  3d  ed.  34 
vols.  1860-63).     Almost  blind,  but  labouring  to  the  end,  Jean 
Paul  died  November  14,  1 825. 

Not  only  in  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  but  in  thnt  of 
all  Europe,  R.  must  be  designated  der  Einzige,  'the  Oniy 
One.*  In  our  own  literature,  Sterne  to  some  extent  gi^« 
a  notion  of  his  erratic,  whimsical  humour;  Swift  is  scnrceiy 
more  biting  in  satire,  and  certainly  not  more  carefully  just ; 
only  Lamb  draws  tears  of  such  refined  delight,  chased  by 
such  tender  smiles.  Jean  Paul  is  a  wit,  a  humourist,  a  satirist, 
a  moralist ;  he  is  sportively  learned,  and  grotesquely  scieni:hc 
He  envelops  his  reader  in  a  whirl  of  the  mental  elements ;  he 
presents  scarcely  so  much  complete  pictures  as  kaleidoscorsc 
flashes  of  colour;  he  treats  the  solemnest  themes  with  lau^hrer 
and  finds  the  profoundest  significance  in  trifles.  At  limes  he  is 
absolutely  incomprehensible;  at  times  his  rioting  fancy  baicJy 
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escapes  the  chaT]ge  of  buffooneiy,  yet  bendith  these  masks  every 
page  of  l^is  betiays  a  man  of  the  deepest  spiritualihr  and  the 
noblest  imagination.  His  style  attains  the  limits  of  the  fan* 
tastiCy  and  has  been  the  principal  hindrance  to  his  popularity, 
for  readers  accustomed  to  th^  classic  work  of  Lessing,  or 
Goethe,  or  Schiller,  are  apt  td  turn  in  disgust  from^  R.'s  creak- 
ing, many-jointed  sentences.  He  is  dinitse  and  tautological, 
sever  knows  when  to  have  done,  and  overloads-^his  style  with 
ornament;  like  the  Persian,  haifging  jewels'  on  every  lea/  of  his 
tree.  No  mo^e  comical  criticism  of  Jean  Paul  has  been  given 
than  the  following  title  of  a  s6b(Fr  work — K.  Rnnhol^s  Lexicon 
for  Jtan  'Fauts  fVorks,  or  Explanation  of  all  the  foreign  words 
and  unutual  modes  of  sfeech  which  occur  in  his  writings,  with 
short  notices  of  the  historical  persons  and  facts  therein  alluded  to, 
^nd  plain  German  versions  of  the  mare  difficult  passaMs  in  the 
eontext;  a  necessary  assistance  for  all  who  would  read  those  works 
with  profit •  Carlyle  has  written -two  essays  on  |L,  and  trans« 
lated  Quintus  Fixlein  and  SchmeltUs  Rcise*  The  last  page  of 
Quintns  Fixlein,  as  it  stands  either  in  the  original  or  m  Car- 
lyle's  admirable  rendering,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  piece 
of  descriptive  prose  in  modem  literature.  The  FlegeUahre, 
Blwnen'  Frucht*  und  Domenstiicke,  CampancrThal,  and  Levana 
have  been  also  translated  into  English;. the  last  (Bell,  1876) 
with  memoir  and  autobiography  of  the  author.  One  or  two  of 
the  German  lives  o^  R.  h»ve  appeared  in  English  versions.  See 
Daring's  Leben  und  Charakteristik  7.  F.  R*  (2  vols.  Leips.  1830); 
Spazier's  Jean  Faul  Friodrich  J?.,  ein  biographischer  Com* 
mentar  m  dessen  IVerken  (5  vols.  Leips.  1833} ;  Wirth,  JL  als 
Pddagog  (1863),  and  Nerrlich,  Jean  Foul  und  seine  Zeitgenossen 
(Bcri.  1876.) 

aicinua.    See  Castor-Oil. 


^ 


(Old  Eng.  hreac,  *  a  small  heap '),  in  husbandry,  is  a 
piled  structure  of  ha^  or  corn-sheaves,  naving  an  oblong  plan 
and  a  top  with  slopmg  sides,  which  are'  usually  covered  with 
thatching.  During  the  process  of  heaping,  a  tarpaulin,  called 
a  R. -cloth,  is  suspended  from  standards  over  the  R.  to  protect 
it  from  rain. 

Riek'ets,  or  Baohi'tis  (Or.  rhachts,  *the  spine  *)>  m  a  con- 
stitutional disease,  closely  allied  to  struma,  manifesting  itself 
chiefly  in  the  bones,  but  frequently  implicating  other  organs, 
more  especially  the  great. viscera.  R.  may  commence  in  utero, 
but,  generally,  it  does  not  begin  till  the  child  is  beginningto 
walk,  and  often  not  till  two  or  three  years  or  even  later.  The 
chief  causes  of  R.  are  bad  feeding,  bad  air,  and  want  of  cleanli- 
ness ;  and  hence  R.  b  the  most  common  constitutional  disease 
among  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  earliest  symptoms  of  R. 
are,  in  the  diild,  restlessness  and  general 'ill-health;  the  child 
loses  all  inclination  to  walk;  dentition  is  retarded  and  the 
digestion  is  disordered.  The  first  local  indication  is  a  swelling 
of  the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  most  observ- 
able near  the  wrist  or  ankle,  or  where  the  ribs  join  with  the 
costal  cartilages.  This  is  fdllowed  by  general  softening  of  the 
bones,  and  curvature  due  partly  to  pressure  in  walking  or  crawl- 
ing, and  partly  to  the  traction  of  the  muscles.  The  chest-walls 
are  distorted,  owing  in  part  to  the  softness  of  the  thoracic 
parietes  causing  them  to  yield  to -atmospheric  pressure,  and 
to  the  diaphragm  pulling  inwards  the  parts  of  the  ribs  to 
which  it  IS  attached.  The  common  '  pigeon  -  breast '  may 
also  co-exist  with  the  rickety  deformitv.  The  spine  is  not 
pecaliarlv  liable  to  deformity  in  R.,  but  tne  pelvis  is  often  much 
deformed. 

The  treatment  of  R.  is  both  medical  and  surgical  The 
diet  should  be  wholesome  and  sufficient,  and  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  general  hygienic  measures.  The  child  should 
be  carefully  nursed,  and  prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
crawling  or  walking.  Cod-liver  oil,  iodide  and  phosphate  of 
iron,  or  other  ferrugmous  tonics,  combined  with  general  nygienic 
treatment,  usually  result  in  rapid  improvement.  The  applica- 
tion of  splints  and  bandages  is  useful  onl^  in  the  period  of^  con- 
siderable softening ;  but  indirect  benefit  is  sometimS^  attained  in 
that  they  prevent  the  child  from  walking. 

Rio'oehet  Tire,  in  gunnery,  is  a  method  of  fire,  in  which  the 
ball  or  shell,  projected  with  a  smaller  velocity  and  at  a  greater 
elevation  than  in  ordinary  fire,  rebounds  along  the  ground.  The 
elevation  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  uiot,  after  clearing 
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the  parapet  which  covers  the  line  of  troops  or  works  aimed  at, 
may  descend  immediately  upon  these,  dismountingnhe  guns,  or 
raking  the  troops,  as  the  case  may  be.  R.  F.  was  first  employed 
in  1572  at  the  siege  of  Haarlem,  and  was  reduced  to  method 
and  rule  by  Vauban  in  1688. 

Bicord,  Philipi>e,  son  of  a  French  emigr^  was  bom  at 
Baltlinore,  U.S.,  December  10,  i8oa  After  studying  medicine 
at  Philadelphia,  he  went  in  1820  to  Paris,  where,  at  the  hospi- 
tal of  Val-de-Gr&ce  and  at  the  H5tel  Dieu,  he  worked  under  the 
guidance  of  Dupuytren  an.d  Dsfranc  In  1826  he  obtained  his 
degree.  He  practised  first  at  Olivet,  near  Orleans,  and  after- 
wards at  Crouy-sur-Ourcq ;  but  in  1831  he  obtained  the  post  of 
chief  surgeon  in  the  Hdpital  du  Midi  at  Paris.  In  1850  ne  was 
elected  a  member  of  tne  Imperial  Academy,  and  in  1869  h» 
became  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Emperor.  His  practice  is  the 
largest  in  Paris,  His  works,  chiefly  dealine  with  venereal  dis- 
eases, in  the  study  and'  treatment  of  which  he  has  made  himself 
famous  as  a  specialist,  are  Mhnoire  sur  VEmploi  du  Speculum 
(XS33) ;  Sur  V Inoculation  artifcielle  de  la  Virole  chet  V Homme 
(1833);  ^^^  ^^  Blennorrhagte  de  la  Femme  (1834);  Mono* 
graphic  du  Chancre  (1837);  Tfait^  Fractique  des  Maladies 
vMriennes  (1838) ;  Clinifue  fcono^raphique  de  VHtpital 
des  VMriens  (1841-49);  De  la  Syphilisation  et  de  la  Con* 
tagionda  Accidents  secondaires  (1853);  Isttres  sur  la  Syphilis 
(iS54r-57)«  R-  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  medical , 
journals  of  Paris. 

Siddlea,  or  roundabout  definitions  of  objects  which  the 
hearer  is  left  to  nam^  ranked  higher  in  antiquity*  than  now. 
The  Eddas  and  every  Aryan  folklore  teem  with  them ;  Samson 
propounded  them  to  his  wedding;  guests,  and  liiram  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon ;  while  CEdipus,  in  the'mytl^  wins 
wife  and  kin^om  by  his  solution  of  the  en^ma  of  tiie  Sphinx. 
Even  to-day  m  the  Russian  government  of  Fskof  a  bridegroom 
only  gains  admittance  to  the  cottage  of  his  bride  by  answering 
any  R.  she  ma^  put  to  him;  and  these  same  R.  often  show  traces 
of  primeval  faiths,  as  this  :  'A  black  cow  overthrew  the  world, 
a  white  cow  set  it  up  again,'  where  the  black  cow  stands  for 
night,  the  white  for  day.  Except  in  times  when  men  were  as 
gods,  who  could  have  ever  guessed  that  by  '  Over  water,  and 
under  water,  and  never  touches  water,'  was  meant  a  girl  cross- 
ing a  bridge,  and  bearing  on  her  head  a  pail  of  .water?  But 
nowadays,  when  their  answer  is  always  known  beforehand,  these 
'sense-K'  (so  Mr.  Tylor  calls  them)  give  more  delight  than 
those  new-fangled  punning  conundrums,  whose  spirit  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  Demands  Joyous  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  or  any 
such  like  time-honoured  collections.  See  Friedrich's  Geschichte 
des  Rdthsels  (Dresd.  1866),  and  vol  i.  of  Tyler's  Frimitive  Cul- 
ture (Lond.  187 1). 

Aidge,  the  upper  horizontal  timber  in  a  roof,  upon  which  the* 
upper  epds  of  tne  rafters  rest    Ridges  are  often  ornamented 
with  crestings  or  running  designs. 

Bi'ding  (Old  Eng.  thrithing,  'a  third  part'),  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Yorkshire,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  three 
or  more  wapentakes  or  Hundreds  (q.  v.),  and  was  under  the 
government  of  a  thrithing-man. 


j-Kas'ter,  in  the  British  army.  In  the  cavalnr,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers  are  selected  and  trained  at  the 
dep6(  at  Canterbury,  to  be  riding  instructors  in  their  corps. 
A  R.-M.  has  the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant ;  his  pay  runs  from 
9s.  to  I2S.  6d.  a  day,  besidei  an  allowance  for  expenses,  and 
after  30  years'  service  (15  of  which  must  have  been  as  R.-M.)  he 
may  retire  with  the  honorary  rank  of  captain  and  los.  a  day. 
The  Artillery  are  taught  riding  at  the  riding  establishment  at 
Woolwich. 

Bidley,  Nicholas,  descendant  of  a  knightly  stock,  was 
bom  about  1500  at  Wilmontswick,  Northumberland,  and  from 
the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle  proceeded  to  .Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge^  where  he  obtamed  a  fellowship,  and  was 
ordained  in  1524.  He  also  studied  theology  at  Pans  and  Lou- 
vain  (1^27-29),  on  his  return  becoming  nnder-treasurer  to  the 
university,  senior  proctor  (1533),  and  public  orator.  Foxe 
attributes  R.'s  adoption  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  to  the  reading 
of  Bertram's  book  upon  the  sacrament,  and  to  conference  wtih 
Cranmer  and  Peter  Martyr.    Anyhow,  we  find  him  procuring  a 
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decree  of  the  university  agftinst  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope, 
actinias  Cranmer's  domestic  chaplain  (1537)1  and  shielded  by 
the  archbishop  from  a  charge  of  heretical  preaching  (1541).  To 
Cranmer's  favour  he  owed  the  livings  of  Heme  and  Soham,  the 
mastership  of  Pembroke  College  (1540),  a- royal  chaplaincy,  and 
a  Westminster  prebend  (1545).  In  1547  he  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Rochester,  and  thence,  on  Bonner's  deposition  three 
years  later,  translated  to  London,  where  he  did  the  nation  ^ood 
service  by  stimulating  Edward  to  the  foundation  of  Christ's, 
St  Thomas's,  and  other  hospitals.  He  helped  to  compile  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles,  and  in  1552  visited  Mary  at  Hunsdon, 
to  win  her  from  Papistry.  His  repulse  led  him  warmly  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane,  the  '  Twelfth  Day  Queen,' 
and  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  on  July  16,  1553, 
R.  declared  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  l>e  illegitimate, 
'whereat,'  says  Burnet,  'the  people  murmured.'     On  Mary's 

f>roclamation,  however,  he  speedily  repaired  to  her  at  Fram- 
ingham,  but  met  with  a  cold  welcome,  lost  all  his  dignities, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  '  mounted  on  a  lame,  halting 
horse.'  There  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  attended  mass, 
for  which  a  fellow-prisoner.  Master  Bradford,  lashed  him  so 
fiercely  with  his  pen,  that  never  afterwards  did  he  pollute 
himself  with  '  that  filthy  dregs  of  antichristian  service.'  In 
March  1554  he  was  sent  down  to  Oxford,  with  Latimer 
(q.  V.)  and  Cranmer,  to  be  tried  by  a  Committee  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  after  a  disputation,  as  fair  as  those  of  the  succeed- 
ing reign,  was  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,  a  sentence 
which  the  fact  tnat  England  was  still  unreconciled  to  Rome 
rendered  irregular.  So  K>r  eighteen  months  he  lay  in  Bocardo 
Jail  and  at  the  Mayor  of  Oxford's  house,  writing  a  lamenta- 
tion over  hb  country's  downfall,  a  farewell  letter  to  his  fdends, 
and  to  the  temporal  lords  a  passionate  appeal  to  rescue  Eng- 
land from  false  shepherds.  On  October  16,  1 555,  after  a  second 
trial,  he  was  led  with  Latimer  to  the  stake,  his  marriage,  as  he 
had  smilingly  called  it  when  supping  with  his  friends  the  night 
before.  That  R.  surpassed  all  other  prelates  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  learning  is  manifested  by  his  Works  (ed.  for  the  Parker 
Society  by  the  Rev.  H.  Christmas,  1841),  and  in  honesty  by 
his  adherence  to  the  vow  of  celibacy  taken  at  ordination. 
He  showed  his  genial  temper  in  charity  to  the  poor,  in  kind- 
ness to  'my  mother  Bonner'  and  Ardibishop  Heath,  his 
prisoner  for  a  year,  and  in  his  love  of  tennis,  archery,  and 
chess.  His  harshness  towards  the  anabaptists  may  fairly  be  im- 
puted to  the  times  ;  and  if  he  rebelled,  he  paid  the  forfeit  bravely 
with  his  life.  See  Foxe's  Acta  and  Monuments  ;  the  histories 
of  Froude  and  Lingard  ;  R.'s  Life^  by  his  descendant  Gloucester 
I^  (1763);  and  vol.  iii.  of  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Buh 
graphy  (2d  ed.  1818). 


^ 


Bien'zi,  Kic'olo,  commonly  called  Oola  di  xuenzi,  was 
born  in  Rome  about  13 10.  His  father  Lorenzi  (abbreviated 
Rienzi)  was  a  tavern-keeper,  and  his  mother  a  washerwoman. 
Though  his  origin  was  so  humble  the  boy  was  of  very  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  and  received  a  good  education,  be- 
coming an  enthusiastic  student  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Caesar, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and,  above  all,  of  Livy.  He  adopted  the 
profession  of  notary,  and  in  1342  had  attained  such  a  public 
position  as  to  be  included  in  a  deputation  to  Clement  VL  at 
Avignon.  Here  he  first  displayed  tiis  extraordinary  eloquence 
in  urging  the  restitution  of  the  Holy  See  at  Rome ;  and  altnough 
his  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  Clement  declared  that  he  could 
>ish  to  hear  him  every  day.  During  this  visit  R.  made  a  friend 
of  Petrarch.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  exerted  himself  in  leaven- 
ing the  popular  mind  with  revolutionary  sentiments,  enduring 
many  inaignities  like  Brutus,  and  according  to  his  own  account 
becoming  '  by  turns  serious  or  silly,  cunning,  earnest,  or  timid, 
as  the  occasion  recjuired. '  The  eternal  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and 
her  right  to  appoint  her  rulers,  were  the  themes  upon  which  R. 
descanted  to  the  gratified  mob.  He  chose  for  his  text  on  one  occa- 
sion the  Lex  Regia^  engraved  on  copper  plates  which  still  remain 
in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran.  Thither  he  invited  the  people  ; 
he  drew  from  this  enactment — really  a  proof  of  the  Senate's  ser- 
vilihr  to  Vespasian — the  boldest  arguments  for  freedom,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  to  hold  large  numbers  in  readiness  for  any 
insurrection  he  might  command.  One  or  two  midnight  meetings 
on  the  Aventine  matured  the  conspiracy ;  and  on  the  day  after 
Ash  Wednesdav,  1347,  R.  affixed  to  the  door  of  San  Giorgio  a 
scroll  bearing  these  words :  'Ere  long  Rome  will  return  to  the 
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good  estate.'  The  following  night  he  spent  in  the  church  of  St. 
Angelo^  hearing  thirty  masses  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  whose 
influence  he  believed  nimself  to  act  At  ten  in  the  morning  he 
issued  in  full  armour,  but  with  bare  head.  Three  bannen 
accompanied  his  procession,  one  for  liberty,  one  for  iustice,  one 
for  peace.    Ascending  the  Capitol,  he  caused  the  laws  of  the 

food  estate  to  be  read.  These  enacted  that  the  citizens  should 
e  furnished  with  a  special  guard  for  their  protection ;  that  the 
right  of  nobles  to  maintain  strongholds  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  these  strongholds  should  be  handed  over  to  the  people's 
delegates ;  that  no  civil  suit  should  be  protracted  l>eyond  fifteen 
days ;  that  in  each  harbour  of  the  coast  a  vessel  should  be  sta* 
tioned,  for  the  assurance  of  shipping ;  that  a  standing  militia  of 
360  horse  and  1300  foot  should  oe  levied  and  supported  in  the 
city ;  that  one  hundred  pounds  should  be  paid  to  the  heiis  of 
every  soldier  who  died  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  that  the 
revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber  should  be  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  public  safety,  the  establishment  of  granaries,  and 
the  relief  of  orphans  and  widows. 

Such  were  some  of  the  salutary  provisions  of  this  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  by  acclamation.     R.  was  created  Tribune, 
and  assumed  the  title  in  these  words :  '  By  the  gi^ce  of  Jesns 
Christ,  Nicholas,  severe  and  merciful,  deliverer  of  Kome,  defender 
of  Italy,  champion  of  mankind  and  of  liberty  and  peace  and  jus- 
tice. Tribune  august'    The  revolution  seemed  complete;  the 
nobles  were  quelled ;  peace  and  commercial  prosperity  prevailed 
ever]rwhere ;  Rome,  before  a  den  of  robbers,  was  disciplined  like 
a  camp.     R.  boasted,  '  It  was  hardly  to  be  believea  that  the 
Roman  people,  till  now  full  of  dissension  and  corrupted  by  every 
kind  of  vice,  should  be  so  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  unanimity, 
to  so  great  a  love  of  justice,  virtue,  and  peace ;  that  hatred, 
assaults,  murder,  and  rapine  should  be  subaued  and  put  an  end 
to.'    Embassies  from  Florence,  Perugia,  Venice,  and  Siena  con- 
gratulated the  Tribune  on  his  succe^ul  administration ;  more 
than    one    sovereign    did   the   same.      R.    now   commanded 
Rome :  had  he  commanded  himself,  he  might,  by-and-by,  have 
assumed  the  purple  with  safety,  and  founded  a  djmasty.    Bat 
once  the  promptings  of  patriotism  had  given  place  to  the  goad 
of   ambition,  all  prudence  was  left   behind.      The  tribune's 
splendour  rivalled  the  magnificence  of  Caesar ;  while  the  people 
unthinkingly  applauded,  until  the  approach  of  State  bankruptcy 
turned  their  applause  into  curses.     On  August  xst,  R.  «ts 
knighted  in  the  Lateran  Church.     After  the  ceremony  he  ex- 
tended his  sword  to  three  comers  of  the  earth,  exclaiming. 'This 
is  mine  1 '  and  he  summoned  Pope  Clement,  Karl  IV.,  wi  Lnd- 
wig  of  Bavaria  to  appear  before  him.     A  fortnight  after  this, 
he  was  crowned  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  withseten 
crowns,  which  sjrmbolised  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
infuriated  nobles — Colonnas,    Ursinis,  Savellis — assembled  in 
arms  before  the  city.     R.  scattered  them.     But  the  Pope's  ex- 
communication now  overtook  him ;  public  confidence  did  not 
support  his  policy,  for  he  had  sunk  from  luxury  into  vice ;  the 
freeoooter  Minorbino  seized  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Colonnas, 
and  declared  himself  master  of  the  city.     R.  had  no  means  of 
opposing  this  intruder ;  he  had  played  the  desperaie  game  of 
double  or  quits  too  long,  and  abdicated  after  a  reign  of  seven 
months.    Taking  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  escaped 
in  a  priest's  dress  to  a  Franciscan  monastery  in  the  southern 
Apennines,  where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  halt    But  the 
prophecies  of  a  brother  monk  induced  him  to  visit  Prague  and 
urge  Karl  IV.  to  invade  Italy.    The  Emperor  sent  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  Avignon ;   whence  Innocent  VL  on  his  accession 
despatched  him  to  restore  the  Papal  authority  at  Rome.    la  the 
summer  of  1354  he  entered  the  wiperial  city  as  a  senator;  bot, 
aiming  inunediately  at  an  absolute  tyranny,  he  was  defied  by  the 
Col«nnas,  whose  castle  of  Palestrina  he  besieged  in  vain.    Four 
months  after  his  restoration,  the  mob  was  yelling  at  the  Capitol, 
*  Down  with  the  traitor  who  imposed  the  taxes.'    He  addressed 
the  people  from  a  balcony,  but  was  driven  back  by  showers  01 
stones.     He  was  seized  in  the  disguise  of  a  doorkeeper,  led  to  a 
platform  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  stairs,  and  after  standing 
mute  and  motionless  there  for  an  honr,  was  ran  throo^  die 
body,  and  hacked  to  pieces,  8ih  October  1354.    Twice  had  R.'s 
bravery  and  eloquence  gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Roman  people ;  but  the  power  they  bestowed  only  intoxicated 
him.    Still,  he  had  great  virtues ;  again  and  again  in  his  career 
he  gave  the  noblest  proofs  of  patriotic  generosiiy.    His  msdnea 
was  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heut.    An  apology  ibr  him  will  be 
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XI  to  Bulwer-Ljtton'i  novel  of  R.  An 
impoRuiE  collcctioQ  of  hi*  leiiert,  addietied  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  Archbiihop  of  Prague  after  hii  fall,  hai  been  publuhed  in 
Gcnnan  by  PspencoTdl,  snder  the  title  of  Cela  di  R.  und  tern 
Zfii  (Hamb.  1S41)'  See  Italian  lives  bj  Fortiliocca  and  Re 
(1614  and  i£a8),  Du  CCiceau's  riidiR.{Pu.  tJ7i,  tnuulaled 
JDIO  Englah,  1836). 

BiH,  7ordia«nd,  an  able  c 
■t  Boois  39th  November  17S4. 
BeetbavcD  from  1801  to  1S04,  after  which  he  achieved  a  great 
ttpulatioa  at  a  pianiit  in  the  many  conntriei  he  irisiLed  profes- 
lioiulljr.  During  a  long  residence  in  England  (1813-14)  his 
lervices  ts  a  teacher  and  perfonrer  were  in  imroeiue  demand. 
He  compoied  the  opetai  Du RduitriraiU  {l&ag)  andZtiia  (fint 
piodaced  at  Tit  SBfrtriit  at  the  Adelphi,  London,  1S31),  aix 
oicheWial  tymphonies,  levctal  overtures,  ■  eaatala,  Dtr  Siigdn 
Clauitiu,  nine  riuiofarte  concerti,  and  many  excellent  piino- 
e  wotka,  violin  quarteti,  &c  He  died  at  Frankfurt-am- 
in,  i3ih  January  183S.  See  Fcdt,  Biegr.  una/.  Jts  Mmicuitt 
(new  ed.  1878). 

Bieaen^bi^ge  ('Giant  Mountaini,'  Czech.  Krkeneitf- 
//^fi^.anageormountains.runsrromS.S.W.  to  N.N.W.  between 
the  loaites  of  the  Sober  and  the  Queii,  teparaiing  Bohemia  and 
Pnmian  Silesia.  The  length  ii  23  miies,  tbe  breadth  about 
14.      The  hicheit  peak  is  the  Schnee  Koppe  ('Snow  Top'}, 

J  175  feet,  whib  the  goieral  height  of  the  range  ii  abont  ^9CO 
lel. 

Bia'ai^  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanisetta,  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Terrinova,  has  Urge  chemical  works,  acd  a  trade  in 
sgiicultural  produce.    Pop.  (1874)  11,548. 

Bia'ti  (the  ancient  Rtafi),  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  province 
of  Perugia,  On  the  Velino,  43  miles  N.W.  of  Ilomc.  It  was  one 
of  the  piincipal  cities  of  the  ancient  Sabines,  but  the  only  traces 
of  its  antiquity  are  a  few  inicriptioni  preserved  in  the  town-ball. 
R.  has  nine  churches,  among  them  a  cathedral,  dating  from  1456, 
•nd  containing  a  monnment  by  Thorvaldien.  Woollen  iluffs, 
leather,  and  silk  are  manufactured,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  hti^  beetroot- sugar  factory,  the  earliest  in  that  part 
of  Italy.     Pup.  (1874)  11,478. 

Sutach'al,  Bnurt,  a  famous  German  icniptor,  bom  it  Pols- 
iiitz,  Ijih  December  1S04,  studied  at  the  Art  Academy  of  Dres- 
den, and  later  under  Rauch  in  Berlin,  was  appointed  in  1831 
Art  Professor  in  the  former  ciiy,  and  died  3Ist  February  l%tl. 
lie  bad  a  marvellons  power  of  combining  ideality  with  fidelity 
lo  Nitnie.  His  masterpiece  is  the  '  Lulhet  Monument'  at 
^Vo^ml ;  other  notable  uorks  are  a  PietL  (FotMUm),  a  statue  of 
[  (Brunswick),  atituei  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  (WeL- 
Iw  relievo  decorations  of  the  Berlin  opera-house,  and  the 
Urcsiden  museum.    See  Oppermann's  £nut  R.  (Leip*.  lS6j7- 

Sif,  The,  or  Biil^  [he  name  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Morocco,  from  Tangier  to  the  Algerian  frontier.  It  is  about 
■77"  miles  long  and  6a  miles  wide,  sriih  a  mountainous  stirfacc 
•nd  ■  it^ged  coast  From  the  last  feature  it  derives  its  name. 
The  region  is  well  wooded  and  watered,  and  large  nnmben 
of  cattle  are  reared  on  the  upland  pisturet.  The  inhabitants, 
who  ate  Berben  (q.  v.),  are  of  a  predatory  disposition,  and  yield 
little  mote  than  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
I  So  late  as  1844  they  were  notorious  for  piracy.  Cillte,  leather, 
'bark  for  tanning,  and  oichella  weed  are  the  principal  exports 
trtna  the  R.  Spain  has  a  foothold  at  four  place*  on  the  coast, 
wii.,  Centa  (q,  v.),  Melilla,  PeSoa  de  Velei,  and  the  island  of 
Albuccnuu. 

Siflad  Atom,  the  designation  given  lo  ordnance  and  small- 
ATTru  in  which  the  interior  of  the  bore  is  furrowed  with  gioovel 
baving  a  certain  degree  of  spirality  from  breech  lo  mmile. 
Aluilaiy  Rijla. — It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five 
that  R.  A.  have  come  into  general  use,  although  it  is  sail 
AucQitiD  Kuttet  of  Numberg  invented  a  firearm  with  spiral 
gmovca  at  far  back  at  IJ18.  Practically,  however,  the  year 
■8SJ  (when  the  Enfield  riile  was  adopted  by  the  British  Govem- 
■xtcmi)  may  be  said  to  be  the  time  when  R.  A.  came  into  use 
for  military  purposes,  Previont  to  that  date  (about  iSsti],  a 
rifle  io*«ntM  by  Captain  Delvinge  had  been  issued  to  a  few  men 
ia  ihc  Fienchtnny,  bal  tpeedily  abandoned.     In  1837  the  Minie 
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rifle  wis  introduced,  a.  four-grooved  rifle  taking  a  conical  bullet, 
with  a  recess  at  the  base  provided  with  a  sm^l  iron  cap,  which 
the  force  of  the  explosion  drove  into  tbe  bullet,  caosing  the  lead 
to  expand  into  the  grooves. 

It  IS  necessary  lo  explain  thai  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
R.  A.  the  barrels  of  both  small-arms  and  ordnance  were  made 
with  a  smooth  cylindrical  bore,  firing  as  a  rule  a  spherical  baU. 
With  such  arms  it  was  impossible  to  secure  accurate  shooting  at 
anything  but  very  short  ranges,  owing  (l)  to  windage  in  coiue- 
quence  of  the  ball  not  fitting  the  bore  tightly ;  (3)  the  force  of 
IJie  explosion  'upsetting'  or  changing  the  shape  of  the  bullet 
slightly,  and  (3)  from  the  ball  acqninng  a  rotatory  motion  by 
fiiclion  against  the  barrel,  so  that  when  it  left  the  muule  the 
direction  of  its  rotation  would  be  upward,  or  downwards  to  right , 
or  left,  according  to  whether  it  touched  the  bottom,  lop,  or  left 
or  right  side  of  the  barreL 

By  rifling  the  barrel  with  spiral  grooves,  and  nsinc  a  conical 
projectile,  these  defects  are  remedied.  The  explosion  of  the 
powder  upsets  the  bate  of  the  bullet,  preventing  windage  and 
giving  to  the  bullet  a  rotation  on  its  own  axis  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  spirality  of  the  rifling,  10  that,  the  force  of  gravity 
or  almoiptieric  pressure  excepted,  it  keeps  that  axis  in  the  line 
in  which  it  leaves  the  muiile  of  the  firearm. 

The  soundness  of  the  principle  of  R.  A.  with  a  conical  bullet 
being   demonstiated   by   the  succeti  of  the  Enfield  Rifle  —  a 
thre^grooved  segmental  cut  barrel  of  -577 
inches  bore  with  a  spiral  of  one  in  78,  tj., 
the  grooves  take  one  complete  turn  in  78 
inches  (for  section,  see    fig.    l] — inventions 
in  this  direction  came    thick  and  fast,    the 
general  tendency    being   to   reduce  the  size 
of  tbe   bore  and  increase  the  pitch  of  the 
rifling.    Among  the  first  in  the  field  was  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Joseph)  Whiiworth,  who  was  en- 
trusted by  the  British  Government  to  carry  j_  Sc'rioe   of 
ont  a  senes  of  experiments  to  determine  the    ^Enfield  RilIc'(aE- 
best  site  of  bore,  form  of  rifling,  and  projec-     tual  ux). 
tile  for  a  military  weapon.     After  protracted 
trials  and   the   expenditure    of    large    sums    of   money,    Sir 
Joseph  produced  a  hexagon  barrel  of  '451  bore  with   a   spir- 
ality of  I   in   30,  which,  with  a  mechani- 
cally   fitting  bullet,  gave  excellent   results 
up  to   looo  yards.      (A   section   of  Whit- 
warth      barrel     is     shown     at     fig.     3.) 
Before  this   Mr.   Lancaster  had,  however, 
introduced    an    elliptical    bore     having    a 
spiral  (for  section,  see  fig.  3},  and  a  number 
of  his  rifles  were  served  out  to  the  Royal 
Engineera.  In  i86oan  entirely  novel  form  of 
rifling  (a  section  of  which  is  shown  at  fig.  4) 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Alexander  Henry  of 
Edinburgh.    Iliis,  as  weU  as  the  other  sys- 
tem)  already  mentioned,  wai  designed  for 
muiile-lc»ding  amu.     On  the  conversion  of  the  Enfield  lo  a 
breechloader  on  the  Snider  system  (see  BrucHLOadir),  the 
three-grooved  segmental  cut  oF  rifling  wis  still 
retained,  and  is  used  in  that  tiSe  at  the  pre-  — 

The  Snider-Enfield  proved  a  most 
able  weapon,  but  in  its  turn  It  was  supplanted 
about  1S73  b^  an  entirely  new  breech-loadini 
small-bore  rifle — the  Martini- Heniy—wh  id 
has  been  described  *  as  the  most  magnificent 
weapon  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier. ' 
As  the  breech-mechanism  of  the  Martini- Henry  fU  y  Seuion  sT 
is  described  under  BxBKCULOASaas,  and  the  ^Ltna«»r'  Rid*, 
nature  of  its  charge  under  CASTaiDaE,  it  it  Kd''I?il»w*(oini 
only  necessary  here  to  mention  a  few  facts  re-  ^'b^a. 
carding  the  borrcL  It  it  formed  of  steel 
drilled  out  of  the  solid  ;  the  length  is  31^  indie*,  the  calibre  -45 
in.,  and  the  rifling  polygonal,  on  the  patent  principle  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Henry.  From  the  lection  of  this  barrel  (shown  al  fig.  4)  it 
will  be  obMrved  that  riba  in  the  angle*  create  re-entering  >i%Ie*i 
and  that  a  circle  inscribed  within  the  bore  is  tangential  to  both  the 
plane  aides  and  the  ribt.  The  pitch  of  the  rifling  is  one  turn  in 
31  inches.  Tbe  ballet  at  the  base  is  exactly  the  tame  diameter 
as  the  minor  diameter  of  the  bore,  and  it  lake*  tbe  rifling  by 
the  '  Ktling-up '  of  the  bock  end  on  the  explosion  of  the  powdei. 
379 
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la  mje,  p«ie:ra;ica,  fls:  liajec:ory,  and  other  qualiiies, 
MaTJCi-Hcniy  nae  wiii  bear  favourable  compaiiion  with  any 
Mi>eT  nililaiy  breechloader  m  existence. 

Sperling  Rifiii.—TUtAe^^apmfm  of  these 
has  long  occupied  the  ingenuity  of  inventors, 
Icniion  given  to  perfecting  them 
I.  paved  the  way  for  the  imioduction  of  the  mili- 
1  laiy  R.  A.  The  favourite  sporting  rifle  of  the 
^  piesent  day  is  the  breech'loading  'Express,' 
hiving  a  slow  spiral  of  rifling,  burning  a  heavy 
charge  of  powder,  and  using  a  veiy  light  hollow 
co:;ical  bullet.  The  laller  is  propelled  with 
great  velocity  ;  the  trajectory  is  very.Iow  ;  in 
(act,  nearly  fiat  to  about  180  yards,  and  the 
smashing  power  immense.  For  a  "450  bore 
r:3»  tthe  faronrite  siie  for  deer-s:alkingl,  the  spiral  of  rifling  is 
I  in  36,  charge  of  powder  as  much  as  5  drachms,  while  the  biUIet 
oniy  weighs  270  grains. 

Mal(k  or  Targft  Rifia  differ  from  military  R.  A.  in  so  far  aa 
[he  rifl.ng  has  ^eneraiiy  a  slightly  (jgicket  degree  of  spirality; 
they  fire  a  heavier  charge  of  powder  with  a  heavier  bullet,  and 
are  provided  with  tine  onhoptic  and  windgauge  sights,  and  shoot 
■':;h  urpr^iing  accuracy  up  to  lioo  yards.  The  usual  bore  is 
'450 ;  charge  of  powder,  90  to  loo  grains  ;  bullet,  530  grains ; 
■eight  of  riHe,  lO  lbs. ;  pitch  of  rilling,  generally  1  in  20,  or  a 
jiii.erirg  spiral  cummenciiig  with  almost  o  at  breech,  and  ending 

kijied  O'dnantc  became  a  necessity  with  the  general  adoption 
of  K.  A.     As  early  as  1744,  Benjamin  Robins  pointed  out  the 
'  ran:age*  to  be  derived  from  rifled  cannon,  and  prior  to  1848 
eral  experimental  guni  had  been  made  ;  but  it  was  only  after 
nf.e  came  to  lie  Cully  appreciated  that  the  question  of  rifled 
nance  toolc  practical  shape.     Lancaster  8-inch  oval  bote  guns 
■e  uwd  in  the  Crimea  by  the  English,  but  much  greater  success 
attended  the  second  appearance  of  rifled  guns  in  warfare — namely, 
'  ring  the  Italian  campaign  of  1S59,  when  the  French  employed 
jvcried  bronze  pieces  with  deadly  effect  against  the  Auslrians. 
In  thai  year  British 
field   artillery   were 
equipped  with 
breechioading  rifled 
guns,  constructed  on 
the  coil  principle  in- 
vented by  Sir  Wil- 
Inm  Armstrong,  and 
during  the  following 
7  mches)  of  this 
;.     These  breech- 
and  the 
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'C  year*  350°  of  different  calibres  (i 
type  were  manufactured  for  the  Sriiisn  service.      1 
loading  amis   are  rifled  on  the   'polygroovc'  systi 
elongated  piojccliles,  slightly  larger  than  the  bote,  ate 
""■'"  '""  '  -  ■-    '-    n  the  explosion  of  the  charge  is  forced 


grooves,  causing  the  projectile  (0  spin  01 


.3  longer  axis.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  dimen- 
sionsofthe  'grooves' 
*  and  'lands  of  the 
3- in.  (9- pounder) 
breech-loading  gun ; 
this  weapon  has  3S 
grooves,  and  the 
twist  is  one  turn 
in  38  cahbres. 
1  constructed  On  Arm- 
ing, called  the  '  Shunt ' 
■"  '  —  —  been  aban- 
1  important 
whereby 


Heavy  muiile-loading  ordnance 
strong's  method,  and  a  new  systi 
tyslem,  was  adopted  for  these  pieces,  but 
doned.  In  1865,  Mr.  Fraser  of  Woolwich  proposed 
moditicalion  of  the  Armstrong  method  of  construct 
strong  guns  might  be  made  at  less  labour  and  expense,  and  sine 
1867,  Mr.  Fraser's  plan  has  been  followed  in  the  manufacture  ot 
lieavy  '  Woolwich '  guns,  all  muiile-loading.  In  Germany  and 
France  breechioading  is  in  favour  for  all  heavy  rifled  ordnance  ; 
but  at  Woolwich  it  is  believed  that  muzzle-loaders  are  stronger 
and  simpler  than  breech  I  oadera,  while  they  are  not  inferior  in 
range  or  accuracy.  Within  ten  years  there  has  been  an  extraordi- 
nary development  in  the  weight  of  Woolwich  rifled  guns  and  theit 
projectiles,  consequent  on  the  increase  in  thickness  of  ships' 
armour- plating.  The  iJ-lon  gun  has  been  rapidly  succeeded  by 
guns  weighing  18,  25,  35,  38,  and  81  tons.  The  mode  of  con- 
slructing  these  guns  will  be  best  explained  by  showing  a  section 

3S0 


of  the  38-1011  gun  (fig.  71,  which  only  C-ffen  from  the  3j-loiifiin 
in  havmg  an  adoitional  length  of  3  feet  ill  tbe  'chue,'   Seiiinj; 
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aside  the  numerous  thin  coils  of  6ne  iron  and  the  foTjcd  brercH. 
piece  used  in  the  Armstrong  guns,  Mr.  Fraser  selected  vriMi^ht 
iron  for  the  outer  portioni,  and  with  ii  formed  double  or  In^,« 
coils  afterwards  welded  tt^elher.     The  "A  tnbe'  is  ftrst  roLgr.li 
bored  from  a  block  of  tough  steel,  the  triple  eoJ  breech- pi«e  s 
then  shrunk  on,  the  forged  cascable  is  screwed  in,  nal  'I  B 
coil '  is  shrank  on, followed  by  'B  tube; 'at  this  stage  the  bora; 
and  rifling  are  finished,  after  whidi  '  C  coil '  with  the  Utoidv^^u  | 
welded  in  one  piece  is  shrank  on;  the  piece  is  then  vented-    lii:  j 
3S-ton  gun  has  a  length  of  230  inches,  a  bore  I2'J  inches  is 
diameter,  and  is  rifled  with  9  grooves  of  the  Woolwich  (ci>:i-  , 
fied  French)  pallcra  (fig,  6|.  into  which  Etuds  on  the  rroiK-Jt  i 
fit.    The  twist  of  the  rifling  is  t  lujn  in  3;  caLbrra.    Tiie  Sl-lm  ] 
Woolwich  gun  is  27  (eel  long,  having  a  diameter  at  breech  cf  a  I 
feet,  and  at  muzile  35  inches.     The  calibre  is  16  iccha  (it  [ 
powder  chamber  being  enlarged  to  18  inches),  and  thentlinECoii-  , 
sists  of  1 1  Woolwich  grooves  increasing  in  twist  from  0  it  brmh  I 
to   I  turn  in  3S  calibres  at  muizle.     With  this  twist  the  iciiiil  | 
strain  upon  the  gun  is  greatly  reduced,  for  the  projectile  doaccr.  1 
begin  to  rotate  till  it  has  moved  forward  a  short  oistaoo.    Tv  , 
charge  of  powder  (ij-ineh  cubes)  is  425  lbs.,  and  the  eioTi^:eii  ' 
studded  projectile,  including  a  copper   '  gas  check '  it  biie  10 
prevent  'scoring'  of  the  bore  by  the  escape  of  gas,  weijhi  irco  , 
lbs.     The  initiu  velocity  is  i6ao  feet  per  second,  and  the  ttrJt-  ' 
ing  velocity,  at  120  yards,  1585  feet,  the  siored-np  energy  ba-j;  j 
calculated  to  carry  the  projectile  through  30  inches  of  iron.    Tu 
range  is  estimated  at    15,000  yards.       This   monstd  pia  tu  1 
recently  been  beaten  in  weight  by  two  lOD-ton  guns  coiiiinictBl  ' 
for  the  Italian  Govenunent  by  the  Elswick  Ordnance  CompuT,  . 
Newcaslle-on-Tyne.      Each  of  these  muiile-loading  guns,  at  p*- 
sent  (1878)  the  largest  yet  made,  measures  33  (eet  in  ko^Ji.  the 
calibre  is  17)  inches  with  an  enlarged  powder  chamber,  ifceciafSe 
of  powder  is  470  lbs.,  and  the  piojectdc  weighs  22Sa  lbs.,  or  1 
little  mote  than  a  ton.     During  experiments  at  Spenii  t\'i  art 
of  these  guns  a  target  composSl  of  23!  inches  of  ir™  i=i  ^ 
inches  of  wood  was  completely  ruined.     The  rifling  is  on  tj; 
'  polygroove '  system,  and  the  rotation  of  the  projectile  is  efiK;ed 
by  a  copper  cup  gas  check  attached  to  the  base,  which  eica=i 
on  the  explosion  of  the  charge  and  enleis  the  giooTei,    Ti; 
elGciency  of  the  gas  check  for  this  purpose  is  so  great  t'r;:t  - 
has  been  determined  to  apply  it  and  the  '  fiolygroove '  riSa;  ■' 
the  second  8l-lon  gun  now  in  course  of  constracaon  at  WVii- 
wich.       Sir  Joseph  Whitworth   of  Manchester  eniploit  cro 

Eressed  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  rilled  ordnance,  tiid  Her 
^rapp  of  Essen,  Prussia,  conslraets  his  breechioading  ordtu."'^ 
of  cast  steel,  rifling  on  a  multigroove  plan,  and  using  pcaj:;i-3 
coated  with  lead. 

Bifleuen.  All  the  infantry  regiments  in  tbe  British  army  ce 
now  armed  with  the  rifle,  but  tbe  Rifle  Brigade  lioraier  Vie 
95th  regiment)  and  the  60th  regiment  (King's  Rotal  R:-"fi' 
so  armed  when  the  others  were  amied  with  the  sicioJ- 
These  'rifle  regiments'  have  fonr  balta^ico*  eau.  ni 
retain  their  dark-green  uniform.  Monoted  R.  tit  M-ietl  ' 
trained  to  act  both  as  foot  and  cavalry  soldiery  like  lie  di^p:''"! ', 
of  former  days.  The  last  regiment  of  this  kind  in  the  l-^.-j'i  '■ 
army  was  disbanded  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Cape,  bet  then  cu 
be  no  doubt  of  their  utility  in  nulitary  or>eixtioDS.  a^-i  w^  ' 
leading  authorities,  notably  Sir  Garnet  Wolse^ev,  fciTC 
strongly  advocated  their  revivaL  For  nde  nkstMS  K*  . 
Volunteers. 

Ili'ga(Eslh.  A'4^,Lilh.  Mia  £i>nf,  or  /'^i* 'tbefrrtresit* 
the  Rugii'),alownoIRustia,capitalof  thep  "         ''  " 
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lies  in  a  waste  district  on  the  Diina  (here  crossed  by  a  floating 
bridge  and  by  an  iron  railway  bridge  2444  feet  long,  resting  on 
eight  pillars),  6  mills  from  its  mouth,  and  309  S.W.  of  St  Peters- 
bo^  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  greater  part  of 
R.  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  an  old  German  Hansa  town ; 
the  three  suburbs  are  modem,  with  broad,  straight  streets,  and 
one-storied  wooden  houses.  Interesting  builc^ngs  are  the  castle, 
built  1494-7515  as  a  residence  for  the  Grand-Master  of  Livonia, 
now  a  Iprrack,  and  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  ;  and  the  '  Schwarzhaupterhaus,'  belonging  to  a 
society  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Hansa  for  the  defence  of  the 
towA  R.  has  also  a  citadel  with  an  important  arsenal,  an 
exchange,  a  theatre  (1863),  a*&reek  priests'  college,  and  nu- 
merous schools.  Of  sixteen  churches  in  R.  seven  are  Lutheran, 
including  the  Gothic  Cathedral,  with  a  museum  and  town 
library  of  18,000  vols.,  and  St.  Peter's,  with  a  spire  470  feet 
high,  eight,  including  a  cathedral,  Orthodox  Greek,  and  one 
Roman  Catholic  There  are  also  Moravian  and  Raskolnik 
chapels,  and  a  synagogue.  R.  is,  next  to  St.  Petersburg,  the 
most  important  of  the  Baltic  ports  of  Russia.  The  chief  harbour, 
named  IJolderao,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  defended  by 
the  fortress  of  DUnamiinde.  In  1876  there  entered  the  port  of  R. 
2755  vessels  (530  British)  of  794,820  tons,  and  clear»l  2760  of 
796, 640  tons.  The  imports  during  1876  were  valued  at /3, 1 70,  i  lo 

<39f  pcf  ^^^^  f>^in  Great  Britain),  and  exports  at  ;64t445>93^ 
(43}  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain).  The  chief  imports  were  raw 
cotton  (^'380,229),  iron  (^^322,061),  rails  0^226,368),  herrings, 
machinery,  corkwood,  oil,  wool,  salt,  wine,  and  chemical  pro- 
ducts; and  the  chief  exports  wocd  (;f  1,296,259),  oats  (;f  796,979), 
flax  01^561,359),  rye  (1^467,675),  hemp,  barley,  oil-cake,  hemp- 
seed,  and  buckwheat  grits.  R.,  originallv  named  UxkuU 
( YkeskoU\  was  founded  in  1 201  by  the  Livonian  bishop,  Albert 
I.  of  Apeldem,  who  established  here  (1202)  the  Livonian  order 
of  Sword  Brothers,  united  to  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1237. 
R.  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  League.  It  came  under  Pbland 
in  1 581,  was  taken  by  Gustaf  Adolf  in  1 62 1,  and  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  August  II.  in  1 700-1.    After  the  overthrow  of  Karl 

,  XIL,  it  yielded  to  Russia,  4th  July  171a  R.  was  blockaded  by 
the  English  in  18(4.     Pop.  (accordizig  to  the  Petarshurg  CoUh' 

'    dor  for  1877)  99,892. 

Siga,  Oolf  of^  an  eastern  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  between 
the  Russian  governments  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland. 
It  is  about  100  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  70  in  breadth. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  R.  lie  the  islands  CEsel  and  Dago. 

HigadoOiii'  (Fr.  rigod<m\  an  old  merry  dance  in  triple  time 
performed  by  a  man  and  woman,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  jig. 

Siting  (from  Old  Eng.  wrlgan,  'to  cover,'  *  clothe,' 
o^  'pz'\  on  shipboard,  is  of  two  kinds,  standing  R.  and 
running  R.,  the  former  comprising  the  ropes  or  chains  used  for 
the  support  of  the  masts,  and  the  latter  those  employed  in 
extendmg,  taking  in,  and  otherwise  manipulating  the  sails. 
Standing  R.  consists  of  pendants,  shrouds,  stays,  and  backstays ; 
running  R.  of  lifts  for  raising  the  upper  masts,  yards,  and  sails, 
braces  for  trimming  the  yards,  halyards  for  hoisting  flags,  &&, 
and  clew-lines,  sheets,  tacks,  and  guys  for  the  sails.  A  ship  is 
said  to  be  rigged  when  it  is  completely  equipped.  The  men 
employed  on^>ard  ships  to  fit  the  standing  ana  running  R.  or 
to  dismantle  them  are  called  risers,  R. -lofts,  where  rigging  is 
fitted  by  stretching,  splicing,  &c,  and  made  ready  to  be  used  in 
ships,  are  attached  to  dockyards. 

Sr^hi,  a  mountain  mass  in  Switzerland  Iving  between  the 
l^kes  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  and  Lowerz.  The  highest  point  is  only 
5cx>5  feet  above  the  sea.  The  N.  side  is  very  steep,  but  the  S.  con- 
sists of  easy  slopes  and  broad  terraces,  planted  with  fig,  chestnut, 
and  almona  trees,  and  pasturing  upwards  of  4000  head  of  cattle. 
The  N.  peak  commanas  a  ma^incent  panorama,  300  miles  in 
circumference.  Since  the  opening  of  the  R.  railway  the  number 
of  tourists  making  the  ascent  has  greatly  increased,  amounting  in 
1S72  to  46,159  persons.  See  L.  Rutimeyer*s  Der  Higi^  Berg^ 
TTial  und  See  (Basel,  1878). 

Si^bt,  Xiegal,  is  the  title  to  the  use  of  any  subject,  or  to 
the  fruiu  of  it  But  the  distinction  between  the  corfitreal  and 
the  incarp&nal  in  law  has  been  lost  in  the  distinction  drawn 
between  rtal  and  personal.  See  Real.  In  Scotch  law,  see 
JleXITABLB  AMD  MOVABLB. 


Dedara'iion  of^  a  document  drawn  up  after  the 
flight  of  Jam.es  IL  by  a  committee  of  the  Commons,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Somers.  'It  recited  the  mis« 
government  of  James,'  says  Mr.  Green,  'his  abdication,  and 
the  resolve  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  assert  the  ancient 
rights  and  liberties  of  English  subjects.  It  denied  the  right,  of 
any  king  to  exercise  a  dispensing  power,  or  ta  exact  money  or 
to  maintain  an  army  save  by  the  consent  of  Parliament  It 
asserted  for  the  subject  a  right  to  petition,  to  a  free  choice  of 
representatives  in  Parliament,  and  a  pure  and  merciful  adminis- 
tmtion  of  justice.  It  declared  the  right  of  both  Houses^  to 
liberty  of  debate.'  Besides  this,  it  confirmed  the  principle  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  established  that  of  frequent  Parliaments.  On  the 
13th  of  February  1689  it  was  presented  to  William  and  Mary  in 
the  Banqueting-room  at  Whitehall,  and  was  accepted  by  them 
along  with  the  crown.  As  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  revolu- 
tionary committee,  it  was  thought  right  to  ratify  it  by  passing  it 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  due  form.  In  its  course 
through  Parliament  clauses  were  added  providing  that  the  King 
or  Queen  must  conform  (o  the  Church  of  England,  and  must  not 
marry  a  Papist.  In  tliis  form  it  became  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  1689.  Strangely  enough,  it  left  by  its  silence  the  whole  con- 
trol of  trade  to  the  crown,  and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after- 
wards that  Parliament  tacitly  assumed  that  function.  The 
government  of  William  and  Mary  in  Scotland  was  established 
under  a  Claim  of  Right  drawn  up  on  the  model  of  the  D.  of  R. 

Rights  of  Uan,  Beclara'tion  of  the,  a  document  drawn 
up  mainly  by  Dumont,  who  afterwards  interpreted  Bentham's 
pnilosophy  to  Europe,  and  adopted  as  the  groundwork  of  their 
constitutional  labours  by  the  French  National  Assembly  on  the 
1 8th  of  August  1789,  though  the  king  did  not  give  his  adhesion 
to  it  until  the  5th  of  Octol^r.  It  was  in  seventeen  clauses,  which 
may  be  thus  summarised  : — Men  are  bom,  and  continue  free  and 
euual :  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation 
of  these  rights — lihtrty^  property^  security^  and  resistance  of 
o^ession :  The  nation  is  the  source  of  all  sovereignty :  Poli- 
tical liberty  is  the  power  of  doing  anything  which  does  not  injure 
another :  The  law  should  prohibit  only  actions  hurtful  to 
society  :  llie  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  community: 
No  man  should  be  molested  on  account  of  his  thotights  and 
opinions,  or  for  their  expression  and  communication  :  Taxation 
ahould  be  divided  equally  throughout  the  community :  Every 
citizen  should  have  a  voice  in  public  afiieurs :  The  executive 
should  be  responsible  to  the  community :  The  right  of  property 
is  inviolable  and  sacred.  '  With  endless  debating,'  says  Carlyle, 
'  we  get  the  R.  of  M,  written  down  and  promulgated :  true 
paper  basis  of  all  paper  constitutions.  Neglecting,  cry  the  op- 
ponents, to  declare  the  Duties  of  Man  I  Foi^^etting,  answer  we, 
to  ascertain  the  Mights  of  Man ;— one  of  the  fatalest  omissions  i  * 
Burke,  in  his  Refections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  refers  to 
the  Declaration  as  '  paltry  and  blurred  sheets  of  paper  about  the 
R.  of  M.'  Thomas  Paine  answered  Burke's  invective  by  a 
pamphlet  called  the  R,  ofM.,  which  led  to  his  prosecution  for 
libel  and  outlawiv.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  American 
Declaration  of  Inoependence  contained  the  whole  matter  of  the 
R.  of  M.  in  the  following  remarkable  sentence : — '  We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.* 

Rig'or  (Gr.  rhiged,  \  I  shiver ')  is  a  term  used  in  medicine  to 
denote  a  coldness  attended  by  a  shivering  more  or  less  perfect, 
and  is  a  symptom  which  ushers  in  many  diseases,  such  as  fevers 
and  acute  inflammations  of  internal  parts.  A  R.  is,  in  very 
many  cases,  a  symptom  indicating  extreme  danger. 

Rilie'vo  (Ital.),  or  Belier,  signifies  the  projection  of  a 
sculptured  design  from  its  ground.    See  Alto-Rilisvo. 


a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Forli,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ansa  and  Marecchia, 
12  miles  from  San  Marino  and  69J  S.W.  of  Bologna  by  rail. 
The  ancient  port  is  now  choked  up  with  sand,  but  the  mouth  of 
the  Marecchia  forms  a  small  harbour,  by  means  of  which  R.  hat 
some  trade  by  sea,  and  which  shelters  a  large  number  of  ves^tels 
engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  is  well-built  with  regular  streets  and  squares.  The  Corso, 
the  main  street,  pastes  tl^ugh  the  centre  of  the  town,  connect* 
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ing  the  two  principal  squares,  Piazza  Cavour  and  Piazza  Giulio 
Cesare,  the  latter  the  ancient  forum.  The  most  interesting  an- 
cient structures  are  the  five-arched  Ponte  d' August©  over  the 
Marccchia,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Via 
i^milia  unite,  still  in  good  preservation ;  the  Porta  Romana, 
a  triumphal  arch  of  while  marble,  erected  to  Augustus  (B.  C.  27), 
and  the  Fontana  Publica,  which  has  undergone  many  changes. 
Among  more  modem  buildings,  the  finest  is  the  cathedral  church 
of  San  Francesco,  one  of  the  best  existing  specimens  of  Italian 
Gothic,  built  in  the  14th  c.  over  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  remodelled  1447-50  by  Sigismundo  Malatesta  from  designs 
by  Leo  Battista  Alberti.  Other  buildings  are  the  Palazzo 
Comunale  and  the  church  of  St.  Francesco,  both  with  valuable 
pictures.  The  library,  founded  in  161 7  by  the  jurist  Gamba- 
lunga,  has  23,000  vols,  and  several  MSS.  R.  has  manufactures 
of  glass,  sailcloth,  earthenware,  and  silk  fabrics.  It  has  exten- 
sive fisheries,  and  wine  and  oil  are  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1874)  9747.  R.,  the  ancient  Ariminum^  was  a  town  of  the 
Umbrians.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  269.  Under 
the  Eastern  Empire  it  was  one  of  the  Pentapolis  Maritima 
(*Five  maritime  cities')  governed  by  the  exarchs.  Here  in 
350  a  council  against  Arianism  was  held.  R.  subsequently 
belonged  to  the  Lombards,  and  was  given  in  1200  by  Otto  IV. 
to  the  Malatestas,  who,  from  viceregents  of  the  emperors,  be- 
came hereditary  princes.  In  1503  they  surrendered  it  to  the 
Venetians,  who  were  obliged  to  yield  it  to  the  Pope.  See 
Tonini,  Storia  Himinese  (2  vols.  Rim.  x86o). 

Rin'derpest,  or  Cattle  Plague,  is  defined  as  a  specific 
fever  of  malignant  and  contagious  type,  originally  occurring  in 
the  Asiatic  steppes  of  Russia,  and  only  seen  in  Britain  and  in 
native  cattle  as  the  result  of  contagion  derived  from  imported 
and  infected  cattle.  R.  begins  with  a  latent  or  incubatory 
period  of  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  days.  Its  course  is  well 
marked.  A  primary  fever  is  the  first  general  result  of  the  absorp- 
tion into  the  blood  of  the  specific  poison  or  vims.  The  tem- 
perature rises  to  103"  and  104* — the  normal  temperature  being 
about  loi'.  The  first  specific  symptom  is  an  eruption  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  while  in  the  cow  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina  is  usually  affected.  About  the  fourth 
day  from  the  first  rise  in  temperature  serious  symptoms  super- 
vene, and  after  the  fourth  day  the  head  droops,  the  ears  hang, 
rigors  set  in,  the  pulse  fails,  and  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  dis- 
charge a  foetid  secretion.  About  the  6th  day  these  symptoms 
increase  in  severity,  and  the  heart*s  action  and  breathing  becomes 
enfeebled.  The  temperature  falls  rapidly,  and  death  results  on 
the  seventh  day  from  the  first  elevation  of  temperature.  R.  is 
clearly  induced  by  a  morbid  poison,  producing  an  altered  state 
of  the  blood.  Serum  obtained  from  an  infected  animal  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease  will  infect  a  healthy  animal ;  and  the 
virus  is  also  contained  in  the  discharges  from  the  nostrils, 
mouth,  and  eyes.  Jessen  of  Dorpat  maintains  that  these  secre- 
tions retain  their  poisonous  or  infective  properties  for  eleven 
months  at  least.  The  poison  is  said  to  be  communicable  at  a 
distance  of  500  yards.  Many  veterinarians  consider  R.  to  be 
analogous  to  typhoid  or  enteric  f truer  in  man,  from  its  apparently 
analogous  effects  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Dr.  Murchison 
combats  this  opinion,  and  maintains  that  Peyer*s  patches  are  not 
specifically  affected  in  R.  Cattle-plague  was  known  in  England 
in  1348-49.  It  was  brought  from  Holland  in  1745.  In  1865 
a  noted  epidemic  occurred.  In  this  latter  year,  during  the  week 
ending  December  30th,  the  R.  statistics  were  as  follows  : — ', 


England     .... 
Scotland     .... 
Wales 

Farms, 

Ac, 
affected! 

Total  cattle 
on  affected 
Farms.  &c. 

Number  of  cattle 

slaufi^htered 

healthy. 

7.433 
a,o65 

(945 

110,647 

44-527 
4536 

10,636 

6,578 
152 

Toul    ....             9,753 

159,710*                 17,366 

In  1872  another  outbreak  occurred,  the  disease  having  been 
brought  to  Hull,  Deptford,  and  Leith.  R.  occurs  in  the  ox, 
sheep,  goat,  deer,  giraffe,  camel,  antelopes,  &c.  It  is  usually 
fatal,  but  where  an  animal  recovers  from  one  attack  it  is  pro- 
tected against  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Inoculation  induces 
the  disease,  and  appears  like  vaccination  to  render  the  attack  of 
a  mild  nature. 
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Ring  (Old  Eng.  ring  and  hring^  Icel.  krin^  and  hxingr^ 
from  the  same  root  as  Dan.  kringle^   *  to  run  round '),  the 
small  hoop  or  circlet,   usually  of  metal,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  precious  stones,  worn  on  the  fingers  for  ornament. 
The  habit  of  wearing  rings  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
East  at  a  very  early  period  of  civilised  history,  and  among 
all  the  leading  nations  of  antiquity  the  practice  prevailed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.     The  R.  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  beginning  in  the  patriarchal  days  of  Jacob,  when 
Tamar  obtained  the  signet  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18).    Again, 
when  Joseph  was  advanced  in  the   service   of  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Pharaoh  his  own  K.  as 
a  token  of  the  delegation  of  his  powers.     It  thus  appears  that 
rings  were  primarily  carried  on  the  finger  to  be  used  as  signets  or 
seals,  and  their  possession  was  a  token  of  official  place  or  power. 
At  the  same  time  we  learn  from  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  that 
rings  were  worn  in  these  remote  times  by  Egyptian  women  as 
ornaments  alone,  that  the  left  hand  was  peculiarly  privileged  as 
the  R.  hand,  and  of  that  hand  the  third  finger  was  more  than 
any  other  the  R.  finger.     Egyptian  rings  were  mostly  of  gold, 
although  sometimes  silver  was  used,  and  among  the  lower  orders 
they  were  fashioned  of  ivory  and  blue  porcelain.     Some  were 
plain,  some  ornamented  with  scarabei  and  engraved  stones,  and 
in  other  cases  the  metal  was  worked  into  fantastic  fonns.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  habit  of  wearing  rings,  partly  as  signets  and 
partly  for  ornamentation,  was  almost  universal.     The  intaglios 
cut  in  onyx  and  other  stones  for  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
signet-rings  have  never  been  approached  for  beauty,  delicacy,  and 
sharpness  of  outline.    Among  the  Romans  the  rings  first  worn 
were  made  of  iron  alone,  and  it  was  only  as  luxurious  habits 
began  to  prevail  that  at  first  the  senators,  then  chief  magistrates 
and  equites  were  permitted  to  wear  gold  rings,  the  right  being 
called  the  jus  annuli  aurei.     Under  the  empire,  the  power  of 
granting  the  privilege  of  the  jus  annuli  was  vested  in  the  em- 
peror alone,  and  by  Severus  and  Aurelian  the  privilege  was 
granted  to  all  soldiers,  while  Justinian  extended  it  to  all  citiieos 
alike.     The  R.  of  the  emperor  was  regarded  as  a  state  seal,  and 
the  use  of  it  was  sometimes  given  to  persons  to  whom  he  might 
delegate  any  of  his  powers  or  privileges. 

The  giving  and  wearing  of  rings  have  from  a  very  remote  time 
been  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  betrothal  and  marriage, 
and  many  curious  customs  and  observances  were  mixed  up  with 
the  practice.  .What  the  precise  significance  of  the  marriage  R.  ori- 
ginally was  is  not  known;  but  as  many  sup>erstitious beliefs  attached 
themselves  to  the  wearing  of  rings,  and  as  peculiar  "virtues  were  \ 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  their  use,  doubtless  the  marriage 
R.  had  originally  a  symbolical  significance.     Bishops  still  receive 
a  ring  on  their  investiture,  which  they  wear  on  the  third  finger  ot 
the  right  hand  as  a  token  of  power  and  authority.    Probably  the 
marriage  R.  originally  indicated  a  similar  communicatioa  or  dele- 
gation of  authority. 

The  manufacture  of  rings  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  jewellery  trade,  in  which  there  are  several  rccognbed  sulv 
divisions.     Thus  one  class  of  workmen  fabricate  ladies*  oma* 
mental  rings,  another  is  devoted  to  making  gentlemen's  heavy 
rings  or  signets,  and  a  third  makes  only  mourning  and  wedding 
rings.     Imitation  metal  and  paste  rings,  and  the  commoner  dass 
of  gold  rings,  are  made  with  dies  in  stamping  presses  much  in 
the  same  way  that  medals,  &c.,  are  struck,  the  mounting  oC  the 
stones  in  the  bezle  alone  being  hand  work.     All  the  more  expen- 
sive and  artistically  valuable  rings  are,  however,  made  entirely 
by  handicraft,  with  the  ordinary  tools,  appliances,  and  processes 
of  the  jeweller.     See  W.  Jones's  Finger-Ring  JLcre^  Historical^ 
Legendary^  Anecdotal  (Lond.  1877), 

Bing7)one8,  the  name  of  an  affection  of  the  borse*a  *  coronet. 
It  consists  in  the  development  of  a  ridge  of  bone  around  the 
coronet,  and  is  regarded  as  due  to  inflammatory  action  causir.^ 
hypertrophy,  R.  is  commonly  seen  in  the  forefeet  of  draught 
horses.  The  treatment  consists  in  poulticing  and  in  keeping  (he 
whole  foot  cool  and  moist,  the  fetlock  bein^^  afterwards  blistered 
or  '  fired.* 

Bing'dove,  a  species  of  Pigeon  (q.  v.),  known  scientifically 
as  the  Columba  palumbus^  and  popularly  as  the  ^nrood  pigeon  and 
cushat.  It  is  a  common  British  bird,  and  ia  known  by  its  imper- 
fect collar  of  white- tipped  feathers.  The  head  and  neck  are  of 
a  bluish  ^ey,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  the  same  colotir 
glossed  with  purple,  and  the  under  parts  light  grey.      The  eg^^s 
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oamber  two,  and  are  pure  white.    The  nest  is  ronghly  built  in 
trees.    The  average  length  of  the  R.  is  17  inches. 


Money  is  the  name  by  which  antiquaries  designate 
the  rings  tnd  penannukr  hoofa  made  of  precious  or  base  metal, 
which,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  &ow,  were  used  as  a 
circuUting  medium  by  various  nations  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  civilisation,  and  which  in  some  countries  to  this  day  con- 
stitute the  sole  currency.  The  act  of  weighing  money  m  the 
form  of  gold  and  silver  rings  is  pictorially  represented  on  ancient 
EgyptisB  monuments,  and  a  baser  medium  of  exchange  in  the 
shape  of  bronze  rings  has  been  recovered  from  the  sites  of 
Penepolis  and  Carthage,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  We  know,  too, 
on  the  authority  of  Caesar,  that  the  Gauls  and  Britons  used  R. 

M.  of  gold,  copp>er,  and  iron ;  and  Pliny 
mentions  as  a  curious  custom  that  they 
wore  rin^  on  the  middle  finger ;  a  state- 
ment which  means,  according  to  modem 
archoeologists,  that  the  smaller  pieces  of 
gold  R.  M.  were  so  carried.  Till  the 
1 2th  c.  R.  M.  was  used  in  Norway,  and 
in  Africa  it  still  continues  in  use,  gold 
rings  being  circulated  in  Nubia,  while 

African  Rinc  Money.      *n»ong   the  Joliba  negroes   and  other 

tribes  of  Western  Africa,  penannular 
hoops  of  copper,  called  '  Manillas,'  exported  thither  in  consider- 
able quantities  from  Birmingham,  form  the  only  recognised  cur- 
rency. One  of  these  '  Manillas '  is  here  figured  to  half  scale,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  shape  differs  very  slightly  from  that 
of  gold  R.  M,  found  in  Scottish  wtenu  or  underground 
dwc&ings. 

Bing  Ousel  {Turdus  torquat»s\  a  species  of  Insessonal 
birds  belonging  to  the  thrushes,  and  found  as  summer  visitants 
I  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Britain.  A  broad  white 
band  encircling  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  has  eiven  the  bird 
its  popular  name.  The  plumage  is  chiefly  black.  The  R.  is 
shy  and  wary.  Its  nest  is  placed  on  or  near  the  ground,  and 
the  q^s,  numbering  five,  are  blue,  spotted  with  brown. 

Bixig'wonn  is  a  popular  term  used  to  designate  several 
'    distinct  forms  of  skin-disease  which  occur  in  a  circular  or 
annular  form  on  the  body,  and  more  especially  on  the  scalp. 
Herpes  cireinnatns^  known  in  popular  parlance  as  'the  R.', 
occurs  on  the  face,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and  is  contagious. 
The  eruption  spreads  centrifugally,  the  original  ring  disappear* 
ing  and  giving  place  to  a  larger  one,  and  so  on.     Sometimes 
I    ihe  vesicles  are  large;  but  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which 
I    they  arc  very  minute,  the  eruption  appearing  to  be  of  a  fur- 
furaceoos  character,  is  designated  R.    The  secretion,  which  is 
contagious,  seems  to  afford  a  nidus  in  which  the  parasite  of 
I    tifua  tonsurans  grows.     This  form  of  R.  is  curable  by  local 
applications,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  gallic  acid,  strong  acetic 
acid,  nitrate  of  «lver,  or  blistering  fluid.     Tinea  tonsurans  is 
exceedingly  like  herpes  ctra'nnatus,  and  both  are  included  in 
I    the  popular  term  R.    Its  seat  b  on  the  hairy  scalp,  and  it  is 
I    most  common  in  children  from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  the  growth  in  the  hair  of  a  vegetable 
parasite — ^the  (richophyion  tonsurans — which  imbeds  itself  in 
I    some  unhealthy  secretion  of  the  hair  follicles.    The  spores  of 
the  plant  may  be  found  also  in  the  epithelium  of  the  patch, 
^whicn  is  heaped  up  in  opaque  white  scales,  occurring  in  round 
patches.     The  hair  breaks  off  and  falls  away  so  completely  that 
the  part  seems  to  have  been  shaved,  but  on  minute  examination 
the  hair  follicles  can  be  detected,  and  after  the  disease  is  cured 
the  hairs  grow  again.     This  form  of  R.  is  highly  contagious, 
mnd  in  its  treatment  strict  cleanliness  mast  be  enforced.    The 
epithelium  should  be  removed  bv  a  lotion  of  borax,  and  the 
spores   of  the  fungus  destroyed  by  some  germicide.     Sir  W. 
Jensser  recommencu  5  grains  of  the  ammonio-chloride  of  mer- 
cury  to  the  drachm  of  sulphur  ointment,  or  2  grains  of  the 
perchloride  to  the  drachm  of  lard,  or  30  grains  of  nitrate  of 
copper  to  4  drachms  of  lard,  or  10  drops  of  creosote  to  the 
drachm  of  lard,  the  part  to  be  washed  directly  afterwards  with 
cold  water.     Ix>tions  of  sulphurous  acid  will  effectually  destroy 
the  parasitei.    See  Hb&pss. 
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a  town  in  the  S.  American  Republic  of  Ecuador, 
84  in  ties  N.E.  of  Guayaquil,  on  a  plain  9600  feet  above  the  sea- 
Pop,  about  i^ooa    The  original  town  of  R.  stood  at 


the  foot  of  Chimborazo,  9  miles  from  the  site  of  the  present 
town,  but  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1797. 

Bio  de  Janei'ro,  or  more  strictly  Sao  SebaBtiao  do  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  commonly  shortened  to  Bio,  the  capital  of  Brazil, 
and  the  most  important  city  of  S.  America.  It  is  situated  just 
wiihin  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Nitheroy,  4  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  bay  forms  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world,  being  easy  of  access,  deep,  and  land- 
locked, and  measuring  17  miles  by  X2.  It  is  studded  with  eighty 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  6  miles  long.  The  entrance,  which 
is  only  three>quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  is 
between  lofty  headlands,  one  of  which,  the  precipitous  cone  of  Pao 
d*Azucar,  was  ascended  by  four  men,  December  2,  1877.  The 
old  town  of  R.  lies  next  the  shore,  and  its  streets  are  still  narrow, 
roughly  paved,  and  imperfectly  drained,  though  within  the  last 
few  years  great  improvements  have  been  carried  out  From  its 
centre  the  houses  extend  W.,  N.,  and  S.  for  4  miles  in  each 
direction,  communication  between  the  city  and  suburbs  bein? 
maintained  by  means  of  tramways.  The  new  town  lies  to  the  W. 
of  the  old  town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  large  open  space 
called  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  on  which  stand  some  ot  the 
principal  public  buildings  of  R.  The  houses  of  R.  are  mostly 
of  granite,  faced  with  white  stucco,  and  roofed  with  red  tiles. 
Trees  have  been  planted  in  abundance,  especially  in  the  squares, 
which  number  fifty-three,  and  fountains  are  also  numerous,  the 
water  being  brought  in  aqueducts  from  reservoirs  formed  in  the 
mountains  by  which  R.  is  environed.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  imperial  and  episcopal  palaces,  government 
offices,  mint,  national  museum,  and  military  and  naval  arsenals. 
Churches  and  convents  abound,  and  some  of  the  former  are 
splendid  edifices.  There  are  also  many  important  charitable  and 
educational  institutions.  In  1876  the  National  Library  con- 
tained 120,000  vols.,  and  fortv-four  newspapera  and  magazines 
were  published  in  the  city.  The  climate  of  K.  is  good,  thoueh, 
owing  to  the  defective  sanitanr  arrangements,  yellow  fever  has 
occasionally  been  epidemic.  The  trade  of  R.,  though  it  has  not 
progressed  of  late  years,  ii  still  very  extensive,  the  imports 
during  1876  amounting  in  value  to  ;f 9*  466,034,  and  the  exports 
to  jf9}669,557.  The  principal  articles  of  export  were  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  hides,  tobacco,  and  diamonds.  Pop.  (1872) 
274,972,  of  whom  48,939  were  slaves.  R.  was  founded  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1567,  andf  has  been  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
Brazil  since  1763. — The  province  of  R.  de  J.  has  an  area  of 
18,490  so.  miles,  and  at  the  census  of  1872  its  population  was 
1,002,54^  of  whom  319,665  were  slaves.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
central  mountain  range  of  granite  formation,  and  the  peaks  of 
that  part  of  the  range  call^  the  Organ  Mountains  attain  a 
height  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet  Offshoots  from  the  main 
range  form  many  deep  and  fertile  valleys,  in  which  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  rice,  and  maize  are  grown.  The  north-western  portion 
of  the  province  is  a  tableland,  on  which  cattle  are  reared  in 
large  numbers.  The  province  is  well  watered  by  the  navigable 
river  Parahyba  and  its  affluents,  and  also  possesses  a  numl^r  of 
lakes.  Deposits  of  iron,  lead,  and  kaolin  exist,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  are  not  yet  worked.  The  lines  of  railway 
open  or  under  construction  number  twenty-seven,  with  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  890  miles. 

Bio  Gran'de,  the  name  given  to  the  great  S.  American 
river  Parani  (q.  v.)»  in  its  upper  course,  prior  to  its  junction  with 
the  Paranahyba,  in  19*  40'  S.  lat 

Bio  Ghraa'de  del  Kor'te.    See  Bravo. 

• 

Bio  Gran'de  do  Kor'te,  a  province  in  the  N.E.  comer  of 
Brazil,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  and  W.  by 
the  provinces  of  Parahyba  and  Ceara  respectively.  Its  area 
is  20,130  sq.  miles;  and  its  pop.  at  the  census  of  1872  was 
233, 979k  of  whom  13,020  were  slaves.  The  interior,  which  is 
liable  to  severe  droughts,  is  mountainous,  but  the  coast  is  flat 
and  sandy.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  principal  crops,  and  cattle 
and  horses  are  reared  in  large  numbers  on  tlie  upper  pastures. 
Iron,  sulphur,  salt,  and  building-stone  are  abundant  In  the 
financial  year  1875-76  the  imports  amounted  to  72,314  reis,  the 
exports  to  1,268,644  reis.     The  chief  town  is  Natal  (q.  v.). 

Bio  Oran'da  do  Sul,  or  in  full  860  Pedro  do  Bio  Ghraade 
do  Sul,  the  most  southerly  province  of  Brazil,  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina  and  the  River  Uruguay ;  W. 
by  the  same  river ;  S.  by  the  republic  of  Uruguay ;  and  £.  by 
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the  Atlantic.  Area,  110,215  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  430,878,  of 
whom  66,876  were  slaves.  The  province  is  traversed  by  a  cen- 
tral mountain  range,  on  either  side  of  which  the  land  declines  to 
wide,  open  prairies.  Close  to  the  sea  coast  are  the  two  large  lakes 
of  Dos  Patos  and  Mirim,  which  are  connected  by  a  navigable 
channel.  The  former  is  180  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  breadth 
of  40  miles,  and  discharges  into  the  sea  by  the  river,  only  6  miles 
in  length,  from  which  the  province  derives  its  name.  Except  in 
the  marshy  coast  districts,  the  climate  is  salubrious,  and  several 
European  colonies  have  been  established.  Immense  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  are  reared  on  the  prairies,  and  the  principal 
articles  cf  export  are  dried  beef,  hides,  horns,  and  tallow.  Maize 
and  beans  are  grown  largely  and  exported,  and  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  flax  are  also  successfully  cultivated.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  province  is  very  great.  Gold,  agates,  and  chalcedonies  are 
exported  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  the  copper  mines  of 
Santo  Antonio  das  Lavras  are  the  richest  in  Brazil,  yielding  60 
per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  Coal,  iron,  and  marble  are  abundant, 
and  lead,  silver,  and  sulphur  are  also  found.  In  the  financial  year 
1875-76  the  imports  amounted  to  8,955,926  reis  ;  the  exports  to 
11,129,669  reis.  The  principal  towns  are  Porto  Alegre,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Dos  Patos,  and  the  port  of  R,  G.  do  S.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Riom,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  8 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Clermont,  has  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  and 
antimony ;  tanneries  and  distilleries  ;  and  active  trade  in  com, 
wine,  cattle,  hemp,  flax,  fruits,  &c.  The  chief  historic  monu- 
ments are  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  a  fine  Gothic  building  of  the 
14th  c.,  the  church  of  Sainle-Amable,  and  that  of  Notre  Dame- 
du-Marthurst.     Pop.  (1872)  10,770. 

Rio  Neg^o  (*  black  river'),  the  name  of  several  S.  American 
rivers,  of  which  the  two  largest  are  the  following : — I.  An 
affluent  of  [the  Amazon,  rises  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
and  flows  successively  E.,  S.^  and  E.S.E.,  joining  the  Amazon 
at  Manaos  in  59*  W.  long.  The  length  of  its  course  is  esti- 
mated at  1000  miles,  and  its  channel,  which  is  full  of  islands, 
in  some  pai^^s  is  several  miles  wide.  By  means  of  the  Cassi- 
quiare  (q.  v.),  unbroken  communication  is  established  with  the 
Orinoco,  and  similar  natural  canals  connect  the  lower  courses  of 
the  R.  N.  and  Japura,  another  large  affluent  of  the  Amazon. — 
2.  A  river  forming  throughout  most  of  its  length  the  boundary 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Patagonia.  It  rises  in  the 
latter  country  in  the  large  lake  Nahuelhuapi,  at  the  base  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  flows  N.E.,  E.,  and  E.S.E.  for  fully  700  miles, 
till  it  enters  the  Atlantic  in  41°  4'  S.  lat.  Like  all  the  Pata- 
gonian  rivers,  it  is  very  rapid,  abounds  with  shoals,  varies  greatly 
in  volume,  and  has  a  bar  near  its  mouth,  nevertheless  it  is  navig- 
able for  500  miles  by  powerful  steamers  of  light  draught ;  20 
miles  from  its  mouth  is  the  Argentine  settlement  of  Patagones, 
formerly  called  El  Carmen. 

Rione'ro  in  Volture,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Potenza, 
Southern  Italy,  about  7i  miles  S.  of  Melfi.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  maize,  and  wine,  and  in  maple  snuff-boxes,  which 
are  here  manufactured.     Pop.  (1874)  11,520. 

Ri'ot.     See  Meetings,  Seditious. 

Ri'ot  Act  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  this  Act,  if  twelve 
persons,  or  more,  are  assembled  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
and  continue  together  for  one  hour  after  being  commanded  by 
lawful  authority  to  disperse,  they  are  guilty  of  felony.  Silence 
should  be  commanded,  and  this  proclamation  made  : — *  Our 
Sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  chargeth  and  commandeth  all  per- 
sons, being  assembled,  immediately  to  disperse,  and  peacefully 
to  depart  to  their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful  business,  upon 
the  pains  contained  in  the  Act  made  in  the  first  year  of  King 
George  I.,  for  preventing  tumults  and  riotous  assemblies.  God 
save  the  Queen  ! '  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  define  a  riot. 
The  essence  of  rioting  is  probably  an  intention  to  do  mischief. 
A  noisy  crowd  are  not  necessarily  rioters.  Justices  and  con- 
stables, whose  duty  it  is  to  suppress  riots,  therefore  sometimes 
require  to  act  cautiously. 

Ripie'no  (Ital.  fuH)^  an  occasional,  or  filling-up  part  in 
the  orchestra,  added  when  necessary  to  strengthen  Ihe  princi- 
pal or  obligato  instruments. 

Ripley,  Qeorge,  an  American  author,  bom  at  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts,    October  3,    1802,   educated   at   Harvard  and 
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Cambridge  Divinity  School,  was  a  Unitarian  pastor  at  Boston 
from  1828  to  183 1,  afterwards  resided  for  several  years  in 
Europe,  and  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  French  and 
German  literature.  His  chief  works  are  Discourses  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (1839)  ;  Letters  to  Andrew  Norton 
on  tlu  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity  (1840);  and  Specimens 
of  Foreign  Standard  Literature  (14  vols,  Boston  1838-42I 
He  assisted  in  conducting  the  ZP/iz/  (1840-41) ;  contributed 
to  magazines,  especially  the  Christian  Examiner ;  promoted 
the  Brook  Farm  Socialist  experiment  (1844-46);  aided  in  edit- 
ing the  Harbinger  J  a  Fourierite  organ  (1844-48);  became 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (1849) ;  brought  out 
along  with  Bayard  Taylor  A  Handbook  of  Literature  and  the 
Fine  Arts  (1852) ;  and  was  joint  editor  with  C.  A  Dana,  of 
Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopcedia  (New  York,  16  vols. 
1858-63).  This  was  his  great  life-work.  A  new  edition,  made 
under  his  care,  appeared  in  1873-76.  In  1874  R.  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D,  from  Lawrence  University. 

Rip'on,  a  city  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Urc, 
28  miles  N.  of  Leeds  by  rail.  Its  cruciform  cathedral,  com- 
menced by  Archbishop  Roger  (l  154-81),  continued  by  Arch- 
bishop Gray  (1215-55),  and  partly  rebuilt  in  the  l6th  c,  presents 
a  variety  of  styles,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  The  W. 
front,  a  singularly  pure  specimen  of  Early  English,  is  flanked  by 
towers  no  feet  high,  beyond  which  rises  St  Wilfrid's  Tower, 
and  though  smaller  than  many  cathedrals  (being  266  feet  long 
by  87,  or  in  the  transept  132  feet  wide),  the  Minster  has  many 
interesting  features — five  lancets  with  dog-toothed  mouldings,  a 
15th  c.  choir-screen  with  good  tabernacle  work,  and  a  yih  c. 
crypt  (*St.  Wilfrid's  Needle'),  whose  passage  formed  the  old 
North  Country  ordeal  of  chastity.  The  whole  structure  was 
restored  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  (1861-71)  at  a  cost  of 
;^40,ooo,  and  a  new  organ,  replacing  one  by  *  Father  Schmidt,' 
was  opened,  April  24, 1878.  Trinity  Church  (1827),  with  a  spire 
of  136  feet,  was  also  restored  in  1874,  other  buildings  being  ihe 
Lombardo-Gothic  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1862),  the  town- 
hall  (1831),  public  rooms  (1834),  temperance  hall  (1859),  a  free 
grammar  school  (founded  in  1546),  and  a  mistresses'  training 
college.  In  the  market-place  is  an  obelisk  of  90  feet,  erected  by 
John  Aislabic,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  George  I. 
The  manufacture  of  woollens,  and  of  spurs  (termed  rippom  in 
the  slang  of  last  century)  has  ceased ;  but  iron  and  brassfounding, 
tanning,  malting,  and  the  making  of  varnish  and  saddletrees  are 
actively  carried  on.  R.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  and 
publishes  two  newspapers.  Pop.  (1871)  6143.  Created  a 
bishopric  in  678,  R.  was  subsequently  united  with  York,  and 
only  reinstated  as  a  separate  see  in  1 036.  Three  miles  to  the 
W.,  in  the  park  of  Stud  ley  Royal,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon's  seat, 
are  the  exquisite  ruins  of  Fountain's  Abbey,  estabUshed  by  Bene- 
dictines in  1132,  with  the  Early  English  'Chapel  of  the  N me 
Altars,*  a  Transition  Norman  nave  and  transept,  a  Perpendicular 
tower,  and  a  cloister  300  feet  in  length.  The  last  abbot  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn  for  his  share  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  (IS37>* 

Bipple  Marks,  the  familiar  undulations  left  by  the  re- 
ceding waves  upon  the  sandy  beach,  are  occasionally  met  wi:a 
in  rocky  strata  of  old  geologic  time,  and  were  probably  due  to  ihe 
same  agency ;  though  in  certain  circumstances  the  wind  blowing 
over  a  sandy  district  gives  rise  to  a  very  similar  appearance. 

Bisli'anger,  William  de,  an  English  chronicler,  bona  tn 
1250,  became  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was 
appointed  historiographer  to  Henry  III.  He  was  alive  in  1321 
His  Chronicle^  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  was  printed  for  the 
Camden  Society  in  1840.  R.  also  wrote  the  Gesta  Edwarjt 
Primif  some  fragmentary  annals,  and  part  of  the  history  attri' 
butcd  to  Walsingham.  All  his  writings  are  valuable  for  the 
history  of  Scotland  at  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  Edward  I.i 
Scotland  itself  not  possessing  at  that  time  any  chroniclers. 

Risliis,  or  Drish'is  (* seers,'  from  the  root  dris^  *to  itt\ 
the  Sanskrit  name  for  the  holy  men  through  whose  agency  ific 
Vedas  were  revealed  to  mankind.  None  of  them  have  individual 
names.  They  are  supposed  to  have  supematurally  seen  as  well 
as  heard  the  divine  knowledge,  which  they  conmiuniated  by 
oral  repetition,  and  not  in  writing.  Many  sacred  spots  in  India 
are  associated  with  their  apostolic  work. 

Bissole'  (Fr.  rissoler^  *  to  roast  brown  *),  a  culmary  prep?n- 
tion  consisting  essentially  of  fish  minced  and  fried  with  bread- 
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crambi  and  egg.    The  preparation  presents  numerous  modifica- 
\xQXis  on  that  basis. 

Bisto'ri,  Adelaide,  a  celebrated  Italian  actress,  was  bom  in 
the  Venetian  territory  in  1821.    Both  her  parents  were  come- 
dians, and  she  appeared  on  the  stage  when  quite  a  child.    Her 
first  successes  were  in  comedy  and  light  parts,  but  under  the 
ctreful  training  of  Carlotta  Marchionni  she  became  a  proficient 
in  the  highest  branches  of  her  art     On  her  appearance  in  Paris 
in  1855  she  achieved  a  splendid  success,  her  genius  scarcely 
paling  before  the  brilliant  star  of  Rachel.    On  the  latter's  death 
she  was  acknowIedr;ed  her  only  legitimate  successor,  and  if  she 
lacked  the  terrible  fire  and  intensity  of  her  great  rival,  her  taJents 
were  more  versatile  and  her  range  of  character  was  wider. 
Among  them  are  M3rrrha,  Rosmunda,  Medea,  Mary  Stuart, 
Phatdra,  Camma,  Francesco  di  Rimini,  and  Lady  Macbeth.    She 
appeared  in  Spain  in  1857,  in  Holland  in  i860,  in  Russia  in 
I66x,  and  in  Constantinople  in  1864.    She  has  also  paid  several 
visits  to  this  country  and  the  United  States.    She  took  her  fare- 
well of  the  English  stage  at  Manchester  on  November  8,  1873. 
Madame  R.  married  in  1847  the  Marquis  del  Gillo,  who  died  in 
1861. 

Bitenu'to  (Ital.),  in  music,  the  lessening  of  the  speed  at  which 
a  piece  is  taken. 

Hites  are  the  manifestations  by  outward  signs,  such  as  pros- 
trations, genuflexions,  &c.,  of  the  feelings  of  reverence,  &c., 
which  are  inwardly  expressed   in  divine  worship.     The  use 
of  R.  is  maintained  both  on  historical  and  internal  grounds. 
X.  Historical,  from  their  universality.    2.  Internal,  from  their 
adaptation  to  the  constitution  of  man,  so  that  they  are  available 
(i)  for  purposes  of  organisation,  the  sense  of  a  common  brother- 
hood bein^  thereby  Icept  alive  among  mankind ;  and  (2)  for 
educational  purposes :  (a)  as  a  mode  of  imparting  the  historical 
truths  of  relicion,  and  as  a  constant  witness  both  to  (6)  doctrinal, 
and  (r)  menu  truth.     R.  are  also  sometimes  used  as  meaning 
I  all  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  a  particular  religious  office,  and 
'  snmetimes  even  as  synonymous  with  Liturgy  (q.  v.).    See  Blunt's 
Du:/.  o/Dact,  and  Hist,  Theology  (Lond.  (1^72). 

Ritomell'o  (Ital.),  in  music,  a  passage  or  refrain  occurring 
after  each  repetition  of  the  leading  melody — ^the  instrumentid 
symphony  played  between  the  different  verses  of  a  song. 

Sitochl,  Fxiedrich  Wilhelm,  the  greatest  classical  philo- 
lo'jist  of  the  dav,  was. bom  at  Gross- Vargula,  in  Thiiringen,  6th 
April  1806,  and  educated  at  the  gymnasiums  of  Erfurt  and  >Y it- 
ten  ber^.     He  studied  at  Leipsic  under  Hermann  (1825-26),  and 
at  Halle  under  Reisig,  becoming  a  privat'docent  in  the  latter 
university  (1839),  and  extraordinary  professor  (1832).    In  1833 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Breslau  as  oidinary  professor  and  joint 
director  of  the  philological  seminary,  and  three  years  later  under- 
took  a  scientific  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  collated  MSS., 
amongst  others  the  famous  Codex  Ambrosianus  of  Plautus  at 
Milan.     In  1839  he  removed  to  Bonn,  which  university,  as  pro- 
fe^5or  of  classical  philology  and  eloquence  and  director  with 
U'e/clcer  of  the  philologicaTseminary,  he  raised  to  be  the  metro- 
polis of  what  in  Germany  is  styled  the  '  science  of  antiquity.' 
He  had  already  published  an  edition  of  Thomas  Magister  (1832), 
ZV  Oro  et  Oricne  (1834),  and  Die  Alexandrinischen  Bibliotheken 
und  die  Sanunlung  der  Homerischen  Cedickte  durch  PeisistreUos 
( 1 S38),  but  it  was  at  Bonn  that  he  produced  his '  epoch-making ' 
eahiQTi  ol  Plautus'  comedies  (3  vols.  1848-54;  2d  ed.  1871,  ei 
i/^.>,  preceded  by  Parerga  Plautina  eUque  Terentiana  (1845). 
There,  loo,   he  summarised  his  invaluable  researches  on  Latin 
inscriptions  in  the  Prisca  Latiniiatis  Monumenta  Epigraphica 
(6  part«,  1862-64).    In  1865  his  prosperous  career  at  £>nn  was 
suddenly  cut  short  by  the  machinattens  of  a  colleague,  who,  re- 
presenting R.  to  the  Prussian  authorities  as  past  his  work,  forced 
htm  to  tender  his  resignation.     Nothing  (Runted,  the  veteran 
closed  with  an  offer  from  the  Saxon  Government  of  Hermann's 
vacant  chair,   and  nobly  vindicated  his  powers  by  quadrupling 
the  number  of  the  Leipsic  students  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.      He  remained  in  harness  to  within  nine  days  ot  his 
death,  irhich  took  place  on  9th  November  1876.     Besides  the 
works    already   mentioned,   R.   published  Anihologia  Laiime 
Cffroilariwn    (1853),  Poesis  Satuminee  Spicelegium  (1854),  De 
I'af^rcnis  IMiicmadum  LiMs  (1856),  32  collected  treatises  Zur 
OruehiscAm  UUratur  (1866-67},  and  countless  contributions  to 
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philological  journals,  all  marked,  says  Ihne,  *  by  perspicuity,  a 
vast  range  of  learning,  well-directed  research,  exhaustive  com- 
parison of  previous  labours,  severe  logic  and  sound  method,  and 
above  all  a  common  sense  that  never  deserted  him,  and  generally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths.'  The  second  edition  of  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  left  incomplete  at  R.'s  death,  is  being  con* 
tinned  by  his  pupils. 

Rit'sozi,  Joseph,  an  English  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Stock- 
ton in  Durham,  2d  October  1752,  settled  in  London  as  a  con- 
veyancer, and  died  3d  September  1803.  He  was  a  competent 
scholar,  but  an  insolent  critic,  and  his  opinions  in  literature  were 
fatally  perverted  by  pride  and  malignity.  Yet  some  of  his  works 
have  a  permanent  value.  The  chief  are  A  Collection  of  English 
Songs  (3  vols.),  77ie  English  Anthology  (3  vols.),  Robin  Hw>d^  a 
Collection  of  Ballctds  (2  vols.),  and  A  Collection  of  Scotch  Songs 
(2  vols.). 

Bitt'er,  Heinxich,  a  German  philosopher,  was  bom  2i8t 
November  179 1  at  Zerbst,  and  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
(181 1-15)  at  Halle,  Gottingen,  and  Beriin.  In  181 7  he  published 
Ueber  die  Bilduftgder  Philosophen  durch  die  Geschichte  der  Philo* 
sophie^  and  settled  at  Berlin.  K.  was  successively  appointed  an  ex- 
traordinary professor  at  Berlin  (1824)  and  an  ordinary  professor  at 
Kiel  (1835)  and  Gottingen  (1837).  His  chief  work  is  Geschichte 
der  Philosophie  (12  vob.  Hamb.  1 829-53;  2d  ed.  of  vols.  i.  to  iii. 
1836-38),  coming  down  as  far  as  Kant.  The  most  important  of 
his  other  works  are  Logih  (1824, 2d  ed.  1829),  Ueber  die  Erkennt* 
niss  Gottes  in  der  fVelt  (1836),  C/eber  das  Base  (1839),  Logih  und 
Metaphysih  (2  vols.  Goth.  1856),  and  Encyclotadie  der  Philo^ 
sophischen  Wissenschaften  (3  vols.  Got.  1862-04.  His  Kleine 
Philosophischen  Schriften  (3  vols.  Kiel,  1839-40)  chiefly  relates 
to  questions  of  sesthetics  and  the  philosophy  of  law.  R.  is  best 
known  in  England  by  the  Historia  PhUosophiee  Greecee  et  Romance 
(Hamb.  1835;  5th  ed.  Gotha,  1875),  whid^  he  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  PreUer  (q.  t.).  He  died  at  bTottingen,  3d  Febru* 
ary  1869. 

Bitt'er,  Karl,  a  celebrated  German  geographer,  was  bom  at 
Quedlinburg,  7th  August  1779,  attended  the  university  of  Halle, 
and  at  Gottingen  made  a  special  study  Of  ancient  history.  In 
1820  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geography  in  the  universitv  and 
military  school  of  Berlin,  and  in  1822  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  so-called  science  of  comparative  geo- 
graphy, and  the  author  of  many  learned  works,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhaltnisse  tur  Natur  und 
Geschichte  desAfenschen  (2  vols.  1 81 7;  2d  ed.  extended  1822-59,  to 
19  yoli»).  Die StupaSf  oder die  Architektonischen  Denhmale  an  der 
IndO'BaktrischenKonigstrasse  unddieKolossevonBamyam  ( 1 838), 
and  Einleitung  tur  allgeniein'Vergleichenden  Geografhie  (1852). 
He  died  at  Quedlinbux^g,  29th  September  1859.  Of  nis  valuable 
and  voluminous  memoirs  published  in  the  Transactions  of  various 
societies,  his  pupil  Daniel  issued  separately  Geschichte  der  Erd* 
kundeundder  Entdeckungen  (1861),  Allgemeine  Erdkunde  (1862), 
and  Europa  (1863).  To  his  memory  were  founded  the  K«  R. 
Stiftungs  in  Berlin  (i860)  and  Leipsic  (1 861),  which  have  for 
their  object  the  encouragement  of  travel  and  scientific  work.  See 
the  Biographies  of  R.  by  Gage  (Lond.  1867)  and  Kramer  (2  vols. 
HaUe,  1864-70). 

Bit'nal,  in  its  g;eneral  sense,  means  the  body  of  Rites  (q.  r.) 
employed  at  any  time  in  the  Church.  Specially  it  means  the 
service-book  containing  the  minor  sacramental  and  other  offices 
which  might  be  performed  by  the  inferior  clergy,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pontinoal  (q.  t.).  Originally  each  bishop  had  the 
power  to  form  his  own  liturgy  and  R.,  provided  he  retained  the 
essential  features  of  the  worship  of  the  time.  In  the  5th  c.  the 
Metropolitan  Liturgy  and  R.  became  the  standard  for  each  pro- 
vince ;  and  in  the  7U1  c.  these  were  superseded  by  national  ones. 
In  England  the  diocesan  system  prevailed  till  1549,  when  the 
national  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (q.  v.)  was  compiled.  See 
Blunt*8  Diet,  of  Doct,  and  Hist,  Theol,  (Lond.  1872).— The 
name  Ritualism  is  popularly  given  to  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  ceremonial  worship  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Church 
of  Engluid  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  which  threatens  to 
disrupt  that  ancient  and  powerful  institution. 

Biv»-de-Oier,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  on 
the  river  Gier,  13  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Etieime  by  rail  A  canal, 
supplied  with  water  from  the  immense  basin  01  Couson,  which 
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holds  1,500,000  cubic  metres,  connects  R.  with  Givors  on  the 
Rhone.  R.  is  in  the  centre  of  a  coalfield  containing  52  pits, 
and  producing  yearly  about  659,000  tons  of  coal.  It  has  30 
glassworks,  employing  1 200  workmen,  and  producing  over 
4,000,000  francs  annually,  and  has  also  foundries,  manufactures 
of  machinery,  steel-woiks,  brickworks,  and  silk-mills.  Pop. 
(1872)  13,946. 

Riv'er  (Fr.  rivihe^  from  Low  Lat.  riparta^  belonging  to  the 
ripay  or  'bank').  Under  the  heading  Rain,  the  natural  processes 
by  which  the  vapour  drawn  up  from  the  ocean  into  the  air  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  heat  is  condensed  into  clouds  and  then  dis- 
charged upon  the  earth's  surface  are  described  and  explained. 
It  remains  to  complete  the  natural  history  of  the  cycle  of  opera- 
tions by  which  the  ocean  receives  aj^ain  the  waters  it  had  lost ; 
and  rivers  are  the  chief  channels  by  which  these  waters  return. 
Of  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  earth's  surface,  ])art  drains 
directly  away  and  helps  to  swell  the  volume  of  some  neighbouring 
river  or  lake,  and  part  is  evaporated  ;  but  the  greater  portion 
sinks  into  the  porous  ground,  percolates  through  the  subsoil  and 
underlying  formations,  and  after  this  filtering  process  collects  in 
some  earth  cavity,  whence  it  finds  ultimate  outlet  as  a  spring.  Or, 
condensing  on  the  cold  peaks  of  a  mountain-system,  the  vapour 
assumes  the  form  of  snow,  which,  squeezing  its  way  into  the 
lower  clefts  and  valleys,  consolidates  into  glaciers  ;  and  from  the 
lower  extremities  of  these  issue  countless  mountain-rills,  which 
pour  their  muddy  waters  into  R.  or  lake.  The  two  great  sources 
of  rivers  are,  then,  springs  and  ghciers  ;  for  even  should  a  R. 
appear  to  have  its  source  in  a  lake,  this  lake,  if  it  be  not  itself 
fed  by  minor  streams,  is  nothing  more  than  the  expansion  of  a 
spring,  an  expansion  which  is  simply  the  result  of  the  config^u. 
ration  of  the  surface.  As  a  general  rule,  rivers  terminate  in  a 
sea  ;  and  all  the  really  important  rivers  do.  Certain  rivers,  how- 
ever, flow  into  an  inland  lake,  such  as  Lake  Tchad  in  Africa,  the 
Caspian  and  Dead*Seas  in  Asia,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
America.  These  lakes  are  always  salt,  and  gaining  in  saltness, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  sea  is  salt.  The  saline  substances 
present  in  any  mass  of  water  do  not  evaporate  ;  while  any 
running  water  carries  alon^  with  it  in  solution  whatever  soluble 
saline  substances  it  may  nave  come  across  on  the  way.  For 
these  reasons,  a  sea  or  inland  lake  cannot  lose  any  of  its  saltness, 
but  is  continually  receiving  from  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it 
small  accessions  of  salt  solutions.  There  is  still  a  third  class  of 
rivers  which  have  no  outlet  to  sea  or  lake.  These  are  lost  in 
marshes  or  sandy  deserts,  being  evaporated  faster  than  they  are 
supplied.     They  are  common  in  the  central  plains  of  Asia. 

All  the  rills,  streams,  and  rivulets  which  ultimately  gather  into 
one  broad  R.  form  a  R.  system  ;  and  the  region  of  country  which 
is  drained  of  its  superfluous  waters  by  such  a  system  is  called  the 
R.    basin.      Basins  are  usually  separated  from  each  other  by 
mountain  ranges  ;  and  the  imaginary  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  basins  is  known  as  the  watershed.     Not  only  do  rivers  serve 
for  draining  a  country,  but  they  act  as  important  geological  agents. 
As  already  indicated,  they  act  chemically  upon  yarious  mineral 
substances,  which  are  borne  down  towards  the  sea  in  solution. 
This  action,  however,  is  unimportant  compared  to  the  purely 
mechanical  action  of  running  water.     Fragments  of  rock,  from 
boulders  to  the  finest  mud  particles,  are  carried  down  the  stream 
until  the  energy  of  the  current  becomes  too  small  to  effect  the 
transportation.     This  continual  drawing  away  of  material  results 
in  a  simultaneous  widening  and  deepening  of  the  channel  in 
which  the  water  flows.     The  rate  at  which  this  erosion  takes 
place  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  land-surface  ; 
but  even  when  the  erosion  is  very  slow,  the  evidences  of   its 
existence  are  undoubted.     Ravines,  gorges,  caiions,  &c.,  have 
been  formed  almost  wholly  by  the   streams  which   now  flow 
through  them  ;  but  this  denudation  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  water  as  to  the  wearing  and  tearing  action  of 
the  matter  it  holds  in  suspension.     The  detritus,  then,  which  is 
borne  down  the  stream,  is  itself  the  great  eroding  agent ;  and 
as  the  R.  broadens  and  deepens  and  slackens  in  speed,  the  sus- 
pended  fragments   gradually  fall   to  the   bottom,   the  heavier 
ones  first,  and  the  lighter  ones  later.     Thus  a  R.  in  its  early 
courses  bounds  over  abraded  rocks  and  massive  boulders ;  but 
as  it  descends  to  lower  regions  and  gentler  declivities,  its  bed 
contains  less  massive  fragments,  which  pass  through  all  gra- 
dations from  good-sized  pebbles  to  worn  gravels.     And  when 
At  length  the  stream  reaches  the  ocean,   the  gravel  beds  have 


passed   insensibly  into  sandbanks,   and  these  into  mudbanks. 
At  the  mouths  of  rivers,  accordingly,  accumulations  of  sand  and 
mud  are  continually  being  deposited.     These  accumulations  are 
known  as  deltas,  and  are  well  marked  in  the  cases  of  the  Po, 
Rhine,   Nile,  Ganges,  and  Mississippi.     Rivers  which,  like  the 
Thames,  are  exposed  to  full  tidal  action,  do  not  form  deltas.    In 
many    such  cases,  a  bar  or  shoal  is  thrown  across  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary,  which  interferes    with    navigation.     The   two 
largest  known  rivers,  the  Amazon  and  Congo,  have  no  del:is 
but  sweep  out  into  the  ocean    in   an    unbroken  stream.    The 
rich  alluvium  which  is  deposited  along  the  banks  of  certain  rivers 
is  brought  down  during  the  periodical  inundations,  which  are 
especially  characteristic  of  tropical  rivers.     The  inundations  of 
the  Nile  are  world- famed,  and  far  more  extensive  are  the  annual 
floodings  of  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.     The  Amazon  is  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  R.  on  the  globe,  having  a  drainage  area  of 
2,831,500  sq.  miles,  and  a  length  (exclusive  of  windinj^s)  of  3070 
miles.     The  Mississippi-Missouri  is  longer  (4234  miles),  Iml  iis 
basin  has  an  area  of  only  1,244,000  sq.  miles.   The  Obi,  in  Siberia, 
has  a  length  of  2600  miles,  but  in  drainage  area  it  is  second  onl/ 
to  the  Amazon,  1,300,000  sq.  miles.     The  Nile  again,  though  it 
exceeds  the  Amazon  in  length  (3500  miles),  drains  a  compara- 
tively contracted  area,  which,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  de- 
finitely valued,  does  not  probably  exceed  one  million  sq.  miles. 
The  Livingstone  or  Congo- Lualaba  drains,  according  to  Peicr- 
mann,  as  much  as  1,256,000  sq.  miles,  including  the  basin  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  which  Stanley  believes  to  have  a  periodical 
outflow  to  the  lake  system  of  the  Lualaba.     ^tt  Fhysio«raphy, 
by  Professor  Huxley  (Lond.  X878). 

Law  Regarding  Rivers. — The  right  in  flowing  water  is,  by 
English  law,  public.  The  legal  presumption  is  that  the  owner 
of  each  bank  of  a  stream  is  the  owner  of  one  half  of  the 
bed  over  which  it  flows ;  but  the  water  belongs  to  neither.  Ko 
riparian  owner  has  a  right  to  pollute  the  water  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  others.  No  owner  has  a  right  to  do  any  act  by 
which  the  supply  of  water  is  lessened  to  the  lower  owners,  nor 
by  which  the  stream  is  made  to  overflow  the  land  above.  The 
only  way  in  which  a  preferable  right  to  the  use  of  running  water 
can  be  acquired  are  by  licence  from  the  person  or  persons  whose 
rights  are  affected,  or  by  twenty  years*  unchallenged  use  of  the 
privilege  claimed,  which  gives  a  title  by  Prescription  (q.  v)-  E*^ 
owner  has  a  right  to  the  fish  in  his  share  of  the  river  in  England; 
but  in  Scotland,  the  salmon  and  right  of  salmon-fishmg  do  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  riparian  owner  (see  Salmon  and 
Salmon-Fishing,  Laws  Regarding).  Navigable  rivers  are 
inter  regalia^  and  are  held  by  the  Crown  in  trust  for  the  commu- 
nity. If  the  right  of  navigation  interfere  with  that  of  fishing,  the 
latter  must  yield. 

Riv'er  Crab,  the  name  given  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Thtl 
phusa^  included  in  the  Decapodous  order  of  the  Crustacean  class. 
It  IS  also  named  the  *Mud  Crab,'  from  its  habit  of  burrowing  in 
the  mud  of  rivers.  The  T.  depressa^  or  Flattened  Mud  Crab,  is 
the  *  Grancio  '  of  the  Italians,  and  is  common  around  Rome,  its 
flesh  being  regarded  as  exceedingly  delicate.  It  can  be  removed 
from  the  water  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  R.  C  abounds  in 
the  Lake  of  Albano.  T.  cunicularis  is  a  common  Indian  species. 
In  the  family  to  which  the  R.  C.  belong,  the  carapace  or  shell  1$ 
oval  in  shape,  and  the  stalks  of  the  eyes  are  short.  The  body 
in  the  genus  Thelphusa  is  broad,  smooth,  flat,  and  somewhat 
heart-shaped.  The  outer  pair  of  feelers  arc  short,  and  placed 
near  the  eyes. 

Rivers  and  Streams,  Pollu'tion  of.  The  first  stnitary 
Act  in  the  English  statute-book  was  a  Rivers'  Pollution  Act;  form 
the  year  1388  an  Act  was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  of  /^20  upon 
persons  casting  animal  filth  and  refuse  into  rivers.  In  lS6S  and 
1868  respectively.  Royal  Commissions  were  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  P.  of  R.  and  S.,  and  report  thereon  ;  but  although  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  the  polluting  agencies,  and  the  appropriate 
remedial  measures  were  clearly  pointed  out,  legislation  on  ifcc 
subject  was  delayed  until  August  1876,  when  *An  Act  lor 
making"  further  Provision  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  ot 
Rivers'  was  passed.  The  substances  polluting  rivers  are  or- 
ganic  and  inorganic  The  organic  substances  are  sewage  an* 
the  effluent  drainage  waters  from  cotton  and  other  mills ;  frf>m 
print,  dye,  bleach,  alkali,  chemical,  soap,  starch,  and  other 
works ;  tanneries,  distilleries,  &c.  Such  aflflucnts  all  hold  w 
suspension  and  solution  matters  principally  organic  and  more  « 
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less  putrescent.  The  inorganic  substances  are  chiefly  those 
arisiog  from  mining  operations  and  metal  manufactures.  In  the 
case  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  arsenic,  tin,  and  baryta  mines,  a 
directly  poisonous  ingredient  is  added  to  the  water,  some  part  of 
which  is  dissolved,  the  remainder  being  held  in  suspension.  In 
some  instances,  the  affluent  waters  are  extremely  acid  and  corro- 
are,  so  much  so  that  they  destroy  the  cement  and  brickwork  of 
sewers. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  consists  of  six 
pxirts,  at  follows : — Part  I.  Law  as  to  Solid  Matters  prohibits 
the  putting  solid  matter  into  streams,  such  as  the  solid  refuse  of 
any  manufactory,  manufacturing  process  or  quarry,  or  any  rubbish 
or  cinders,  or  any  other  waste  or  any  putrid  solid  matter.  In 
proving  interference  with  the  due  flow  of  any  stream,  or  in 
proving  the  pollution  of  any  stream,  evidence  may  be  given  of 
repeated  acts  which  together  cause  such  interference  or  pollution, 
a.lthough  each  act  taken  by  itself  may  not  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose. 

Part  IL  Law  as  to  Siwage  Pollution  prohibits  the  drainage  of 
sewers  into  streams.  '  Every  person  who  causes  to  fall,  &c., 
into  any  stream  any  solid  or  liquid  sewage  matter,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence  against  this  Act.'  '  Where 
any  sewage  matter  ialls,  or  flows,  or  is  carried  into  any  stream 
alung  a  dannel  used,  constructed,  or  in  process  of  construction 
at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying such  sewage  matter,  the  person  causing  or  knowingly 
permittmg  the  sewage  matter  so  to  fall  or  flow  or  to  be  carried 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  conmiitted  an  offence  against  this 
Act  if  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  having  cognisance 
of  the  case  that  he  is  using  the  best  practicable  and  available 
means  to  render  harmless  the  sewage  matter  so  falling,  or  flowing, 
or  carried  into  the  stream.*  Where  the  court  is  satisfied  that 
further  time  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  sanitary  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  authority  to  adopt  the  best  practicable 
and  available  means  for  rendering  harmless  such  sewage  matter, 
the  court  may  declare  that  this  section  shall  not,  so  far  as  regards 
the  discharge  of  sewage  matter  by  such  channel,  be  in  operation 
Until  the  expiration  of  a  period  to  be  limited  in  the  order ;  and 
the  order  may  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  by  the  court,  sub* 
ject  to  such  conditions,  if  any,  as  it  may  see  fit 

Part  III.  Law  as  to  Manufacturing  and  Mining  Pollutions, 
prohibits  the  drainage  from  manufactures  into  streams.  '  Every 
person  who  causes  to  fall,  or  flow,  &c.,  into  any  stream  any 
poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  proceeding  from  any 
factory  or  manufacturing  process,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
mitted an  offence  against  this  Act'  When  the  best  practicable 
and  reasonably  available  means  are  used  to  render  the  polluting 
liquid  harmless,  no  offence  is  committed.  Under  this  section 
there  is  a  very  important  restriction  on  proceedings;  for  proceed- 
ings cannot  be  taken  against  any  person  under  this  part  of  the 
Act  save  by  a  sanitary  authority,  nor  can  any  such  proceedings 
be  taken  even  by  a  sanitary  authority  without  the  consent  of  the 
court  having  cognisance  of  the  case ;  provided  always  that  if  the 
sanitary  authority,  on  the  application  of  any  person  interested 
alleging  an  offence  to  have  been  committed,  shall  refuse  to  take 
proceedings,  or  apply  for  the  consent  by  this  section  provided, 
the  person  so  interested  .may  apply  to  the  court  having  cog- 
nisance of  the  case,  and  if  that  court  on  inquiry  is  of  opinion  that 
the  sanitary  authority  shall  take  proceedings,  they  may  direct 
the  saniury  authority  accordingly,  who  shall  thereupon  com- 
mence proceedings.  It  is  also  enacted  that  any  person  within 
soch  district  as  aforesaid,  against  whom  proceedings  are  proposed 
to  be  taken  under  this  part  of  this  Act,  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  be  at  liberty  to 
object  before  the  sanitary  authority  to  such  proceedings  being 
taken«  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  his  works  or  manuucturing 
processes.  The  sanitary  authority  shall  thereupon  allow  such 
person  to  be  heard  by  himself,  agents,  and  witnesses,  and  after 
inqninTt  rach  authority  shall  determine,  having  regard  to  all  the 
considerations  to  which  the  Local  Government  Board  are  by  this 
section  directed  to  have  regard,  whether  such  proceedings  as 
aforesaid  shall  or  shall  not  be  taken,  and  where  any  such  sanitary 
aothority  has  taken  proceedings  under  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be 
competent  to  other  sanitary  authorities  to  take  proceedings 
under  this  Act  till  the  party  against  whom  such  proceedings  are 
intended  shall  have  £siled  in  reasonable  time  to  carry  out  the 
order  of  any  competent  court  under  this  Act 

Part  IV.  jidministrahoH  ^Zour  authorises  sanitary  anthorides 


to  afford  facilities  for  factories  draining  into  sewers,  and  em- 
powers sanitary  authorities  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
m  relation  to  any  stream  being  within  or  passing  through  or  by 
any  part  of  their  district 

Legal  Proceedings,  Saving  Clauses,  Definitions, — The  county 
court  may  by  summary  order  require  any  person  to  abstain  from 
the  commission  of  such  offence,  and  when  there  is  default  to 
perform  a  duty  under  this  Act,  may  require  him  to  perform  such 
duty,  and  if  either  party  feel  a^ieved  he  may  appeal  to  the 
High  Court  qf  Justice.  '  Stream  includes  the  sea  to  such  extent, 
and  tidal  waters  to  such  point,  as  may,  after  local  inquiry  and  on 
sanitary  grounds,  be  determined  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
by  order  published  in  the  London  Gatette,  Save,  as  aforesaid, 
it  includes  rivers,  streams,  canals,  lakes,  and  watercourses,  other 
than  watercourses  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  mainly  used  as 
sewers,  and  emptying  directly  into  the  sea,  or  tidal  waters  which 
have  not  been  determined  to  be  streams  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act  by  such  order  as  aforesaid.' 

Part  V.  Application  of  the  Act  to  Scotland,^T)\t  terms  *  Local 
Government  Board  *  and  '  Secretary  of  State '  shall  mean  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  '  High  Court 
of  Justice '  shall  mean  the  Court  of  Session. 

Fart  VI.  makes  provisions  for  the  application  of  this  Act  to 
Ireland. 

BiVer  Terr'aces  occur  along  the  sloping  banks  of  certain 
rivers,  and  mark  the  height  at  which  the  river  formerly  flowed. 
They  are  thus  somewhat  analogous  to  raised  beaches  both  in 
their  appearance  and  mode  of  formation.  They  are  found  along 
the  Rhone,  Severn,  Seine,  &c. 

Riv'et  (Fr.),  a  short  metal  bolt,  consisting  of  a  head,  neck, 
and  shank,  employed  for  uniting  two  overlapping  plates  of  metal 
or  other  material.  Rivets  used  in  iron  shipbuilding  and  boiler- 
making,  &c.,  are  made  from  a  superior  quality  of  iron  by 
machinery.  The  head  of  a  '  pan-head '  R.  is  flat,  and  that  of  a 
'  snap-head '  hemisphericaL  When  required  for  use  the  R.  is 
made  red  hot,  and  inserted  in  the  drilled  or  punched  holes  pre- 
pared for  it  in  the  plates;  a  workman  then  presses  heavily 
against  the  head  with  a  hammer,  while  two  '  riveters '  beat  down 
or  clench  the  other  end,  forming  a  conical  point,  a '  countersunk ' 
(for  a  flush  surface),  or  a '  snap/  as  may  be  required.  To  form 
the  snap-point,  the  end  of  the  R.  is  covered  with  a  cup-shaped 
die,  but  the  other  two  kinds  are  formed  directly  with  the  hammer. 
Riveting  machines,  on  the  general  principle  of  the  punching* 
machine,  have  been  in  use  for  several  ycftrs,  and  for  some  kinds 
of  work  give  great  satisfaction.  Sir  William  Fairbaim  of  Man* 
Chester  first  introduced  them,  and  his  machines  and  Tweddell's 
hydraulic  riveters  are  extensively  employed. 


»'ra  (ItaL  'coast,'  from  LowLat.  riparid\,  the  beautiful 
strip  of  shore  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  from  Nice  to  Spezzia,  tra- 
versed by  the  famous  Route  de  la  Comiche,  and  by  a  continuous 
line  of  railway,  opened  |in  1 8 14,  which  is  carried  through  80 
tunnels  and  many  cuttings.  To  the  £.  of  Genoa  it  is  known  as 
R.  di  Levante,  to  the  W.  as  R.  di  Ponente.  The  rood  passes 
precipitous  clifi^  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  surf  and  crowned 
by  ruined  castles,  skirts  extensive  plantations  of  olives  and 
bright  green  pine-forests,  and  is  bordered  by  luxuriant  growths 
of  flgs,  vines,  citrons,  oranges,  oleanders,  myrtles,  aloes,  and 
even  palms.  Towns  are  perched  like  nests  among  the  rocks,  and 
their  churches  peer  forth  from  a  sombre  setting  of  cypresses, 
while  gigantic  pinnacles  of  rock  rise  abruptly  from  the  rich  coast- 
plains. 

RiVoli,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Torino  .(Turin),  9 
miles  W.  of  Turin  by  rail.  It  has  a  royal  residence,  and  manu* 
factures  of  silks,  woollens,  linens,  and  needles.  Pop.  (1 874) 
4886. — ^K.,  a  village  in  the  Italian  province  of  Verona,  between 
the  Lago  di  Garda  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  12  miles 
N.W.  of  Verona  by  rail,  where  the  Austrians  under  Wiirmser 
were  defeated  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  14th  and  15th 
January  1797.  Massena,  for  his  exploits  here,  was  afterwards 
named  Due  de  R. 

Sis'ah,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Black  Sea,  35  miles 
£.  of  Trebizond.  It  has  extensive  linen  manufactures.  There 
are  nearly  30^000  m^  inhabitants  in  the  district 
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Boacll  [Lfuciscus  rutUis)^  a  species  of  Teleostean  fi5hes  be- 
longing to  the  Carp  family,  and  common  in  freshwater  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  R.  generally  swims  in  shoal?,  and  is  a  fish  requiring 
considerable  dexterity  to  capture.  It  is  raiher  sensitive  to  changes 
in  temperature  and  weather.  The  average  weight  is  about  \  ib. 
The  colour  is  a  greyish  green  tinted  with  blue,  the  abdomen 
being  silvery  white.  The  fins  are  bright  red,  the  dorsal  and 
tail  fins  brownish  red. 

Soad,  in  law.     See  Highways,  Law  Regarding. 

Soads  and  Boad-Making;.  A  road  is  a  line  of  com- 
munication between  any  two  points  fitted  for  foot-passengers, 
cattle,  and  vehicles.  Roads  are  not  only  most  characteristic 
essentials  of  civilisation  and  commerce,  but  in  themselves  they 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  breaking  down  barriers  of  sus- 
picion and  jealousy  among  tribes  and  peoples,  and  they  directly 
promote  the  spread  of  knowledge,  goodwill,  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness among  communities  separated  from  each  other.  The  abun- 
dance and  excellence  of  roads  in  any  country  forms  a  pretty  fair 
criterion  of  the  civilisation,  importance,  and  wealth  of  the  people 
owning  them,  and  in  that  view  the  following  figures  possess 
interesting  significance  : — 

Length  of  Metalled  Roads  in  1868-69. 


Country. 

Length  of  Roads.            Area, 
Miles.                  Pq.  mi  cs. 

Population. 

United  Kingdom  . 
France      .... 
Prussia     .... 
Sp;»in        .... 

160.000 

100,048 

55.818 

10,886 

122,519 
210,460 

139.675 
198.061 

30,621,431 
38,192.0^4 
23.970,641 

15,673  481 

The  ordinary  highways  of  the  country  were,  down  to  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition, 
so  that  communication  between  towns  apart  was  very  slow, 
dangerous  to  passengers,  and  painfully  difficult  to  the  horses 
which  had  to  drag  the  heavy  and  lumbering  vehicles  fitted  for 
the  roads.  A  very  graphic  sketch  of  the  condition  of  British 
roads  during  the  iSih  c.  may  be  found  in  Smiles  Lives  of  En- 
giruers^  vol.  i.  Mr.  Arthur  Young  writing  in  1770  uses  some 
exceedingly  strong  language  regarding  the  condition  of  various 
roads.  Writing  of  the  road  to  Wigan  he  says  : — *  Turnpike — I 
know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  language  terms  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive to  describe  this  infernal  road.  Let  me  most  seriously 
caution  all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  propose  to  travel  this 
terrible  country  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a  thousand 
to  one  they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or 
breakings  down.  They  will  here  meet  with  ruts,  which  I 
actually  measured  4  feet  deep,  and  floating  with  mud  only  from 
a  wet  summer  ;  what  therefore  must  it  be  after  a  winter?  The 
only  mending  it  receives  is  tumbling  some  loose  stones,  which 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  jolting  a  carriage  in  a  most  intoler- 
able manner.  These  are  not  merely  opinions  but  facts ;  for  I 
actually  passed  three  carts,  broken  down,  in  those  18  miles  of 
execrable  memory.*  The  condition  of  public  roads  even  so  late 
as  1809  was  little  better  than  that  pictured  by  Mr.  Young.  The 
theory  of  roadmaking  was  to  pile  up  loose  materials  in  the 
middle  of  the  way,  so  that  the  road  was  almost  barrel  like,  and 
thus  its  sides  formed  steep  and  dangerous  slopes.  Carriages  were 
therefore  forced  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  way  and  thus  deep 
ruts  were  formed,  which  gathered  the  water  and  forced  the  loose 
materials  outwards  to  the  sides,  quickly  converting  the  convexity 
to  a  concavity  as  seen  in  the  section  fig.  I.     Towards  the  end  of 
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Fig.  I. 

autumn  the  repair  of  a  road  in  such  a  condition  would  be  under- 
taken, the  loose  material  again  would  be  pitched  into  the  centre, 
388 


more  unassorted  stones,  &c,  would  be  thrown  over  the  turface, 
and  the  barrel-like  appearance  (fig.  2)  would  once  more  be  pre* 


Fig.  a. 

sented.  Winter's  storms  and  summer's  traffic  very  soon  told  on 
its  specious  and  insecure  rotundity,  and  the  liist  end  of  that  road 
i^fig*  3)  would  be  woxse  than  its  first 


Fig.  3- 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  dispute  as  to  whom  should  be  assigned 
the  credit  of  introducing  the  system  of  road- making  now  known 
as  Macadamisation.  The  method  takes  its  name  from  Mr. 
James  L.  Macadam,  who  at  any  rate  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
to  put  it  into  extensive  practice.  In  x8i6  that  gentleman, 
then  in  charge  of  the  Bristol  roads,  put  into  operation  the 
plan  associated  with  his  name,  viz., — to  put  broken  stone 
upon  a  road  which  shall  unite  by  its  own  angles  to  form  a  solid, 
liard  surface.  '  It  follows,'  Mr.  Macadam  stated  before  a  select 
Comniittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1819,  'that  when  that 
material  is  laid  upon  the  road,  it  must  remain  in  the  situation 
in  which  it  is  placed  without  ever  being  moved  again.*  As  ex- 
amples of  engineering  skill,  no  roads  in  the  United  Kingdom 
egual  the  system  laid  down  by  Mr.  Telford  about  the  bcginnin:; 
of^  the  century  m  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  other 
localities, 

^  Roads  as  now  made  are  kept  as  flat  on  the  surface  as  is  con. 
si.stent  with  the  running  of  the  surface  water  to  the  sides.  The 
consolidation  of  road  metal  on  the  surface  is  also  greatlr  pro- 
moted by  the  use  of  heavy  steam  rollers  after  fresh  metalling. 
Under  and  side  drainage  is  of  the  most  essential  consequence  to 
the  quality  and  durability  of  a  road.  The  accompanying  section, 
fig.  4,  is  that  of  a  first  class  highway  with  a  footpath  A,  sid^ 


Fig.  4. 

channel  B,  with  an  opening  into  a  drain  C,  a  roadway  D,  and 
a  ditch  E,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Regarding  the  use  of 
surface  materials  other  than  *  metal '  or  broken  stones  for  roads» 
streets,  and  footpaths,  see  Pavement. 

Roanne',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  49  miles 
N.N.W.  of  St.  fitienne  by  rail,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable 
Loire,  and  connected  by  the  Canal-de-Digoin  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal water-roads  of  France.  The  Rodumna  of  the  Segusians,  it 
has  remains  of  baths  and  a  Gallo- Roman  cemetery,  whilst  the 
church  of  St.  feiienne,  dating  from  the  12th  c.,  a  ruined  chitein, 
and  the  college  founded  by  Henri  IV. 's  confessor,  the  Je>i!t 
Cotton,  constitute  its  chief  historical  monuments.  Cottoo-milis 
employ  1200  workpeople,  and  there  are  also  tanneries,  dye- 
works,  faience  and  hat  factories,  &c     Pop.  (1872)  18,251. 

Roanoke',  a  river  of  N.  America,  260  miles  long,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton  at  ClarksviUe,  Virginia, 
flows  through  that  State  and  N.  Caroliiu  until  it  reaches  the  sea 
at  Albemarle  Sound.     It  is  tidal  up  to  Haliiax  Falls,  75  miles 
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from  its  mouth,  and  xuvigable  for  steamboats  as  far  as  Weldon, 
75  miles  farther  up. 

Hoar^in^,  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  afiection  of  the  respi- 
ratory  organs  of  the  horse,  characterised  by  a  roughened  or  grat- 
ing noise  during  inspiration.  It  appears  to  consist  of  a  spasmodic 
mction  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  is 
attended  with  atrophy  or  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
The  affection  constitutes  legal  unsoundness  in  a  horse.  It  in- 
creases with  time,  and  appears  to  be  a  result  of  cold,  strangles, 
chest  inflammation,  &c.  A  '  R.'  horse  should  be  fed  and  watered 
several  hours  before  work.  In  bad  cases  tracheotomy  has  been 
performed,  the  horse  sometimes  working  for  a  long  period  after* 
wards. 

Hoasfin^,  a  mode  of  cooking  food  in  front  of  a  fire.  As  in 
the  process  of  boiling  meat,  to  retain  the  nutritive  juices  inside 
tt«  meat  to  be  roasted  should  first  be  subjected  to  a  sharp  heat 
for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albuminous  matter  on 
the  outside  and  thereby  prevent  the  escape  of  the  internal  fluids. 
The  meat  ought  then  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  fire  to  such  a 
distance  as  will  allow  of  the  innerportions  being  slowly  and 
gradually  penetrated  by  the  heat.  This  process  of  slow  R.  ren- 
ders the  muscular  fibres  easy  of  mastication,  coagulates  a  portion 
of  the  albumen  and  fluids  inside,  and  develops,  owing  to  obscure 
chemical  changes,  the  well-known  savoury  flavour  and  odour  of 
roast-meat 

^.,  in  metallurgy,  signifies  the  protracted  heating  of  metallic 
ores  in  order  to  dissipate  volatile  matters,  and  sometimes  to  efiiect 
oxidation. 

Sob  (Arab,  rol^  'inspissated  juice;*  Ital.  and  Span.  rch\ 
a  term  used  principally  in  pharmacy  for  a  conserve  prepared  by 
mixing  the  juice  of  ripe  fruit  with  honey  or  sugar. 

Sobb'ery,  in  law,  is  theft  from  the  person  (see  Larceny  or 
Theft),  aggravated  in  criminality  by  violence  or  intimidation  in 
execution.  The  value  of  the  article  taken  is  immaterial.  For- 
cibly to  take  a  penny  is  as  criminal  as  forcibly  to  take  a  pound. 
To  snatch  or  filch  from  the  person,  though  criminal,  is  not  R. 
The  law  regarding  this  crime  has  been  consolidated  and  amended 
by  24  and  25  Vict  c.  96.  It  is  declared  felony ;  the  punish- 
ment ranging  from  two  years*  imprisonment  to  fourteen  years' 
penal  servitude,  according  to  circumstance. 

Sob'ert  I.    See  Bruce. 

Sob'ert  IL,  the  first  of  the  Stewart  house  to  ascend  the 
Scottish  throne,  was  the  son  of  Walter  Stewart  and  Robert  Brace's 
daughter  Marjory.  He  was  bom  March  2,  1 3 16,  and  played  an 
important  part  during  the  minority  and  exile  of  David  1 1.,  acting 
as  regent,  and  being  present  at  the  battles  of  Halidon  Hill  and 
Neville's  Cross.  He  was  fifty-five  years  old  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  but  in  that  position  he  felt  powerless  to  restrain  his 
turbulent  barons — Douglas,  Mar,  March,  Moray,  and  the  rest — 
who  embroiled  him  continually  with  England.  In  1 38 1  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  marched  to  the  border,  and  imposed 
on  the  Scots  a  three  years'  truce.  At  the  end  of  that  truce  the 
French  sent  into  Scotland  a  body  of  2000  men  under  Jean  de 
Vienne,  who  brought  arms  and  money  to  tempt  the  nobles  to 
invade  England.  The  nobles  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  the 
allies  ravaged  the  N.  of  England,  but  soon  disagreed  among 
themselves,  and  returned  home.  In  1388  a  fresh  invasion  was 
I  b^un  under  the  leadership  of  young  Douglas,  and  this  ended  in 
•  the  famous  battle  of  Otterbura  (see  Chevy  Chase).  In  the 
following  year  the  aged  king  appointed  his  second  son,  the  Earl 
I  of  Fife,  to  govern  in  his  stead.  R.  died  at  Dundonald  Castle, 
I  Ayrshire,  19th  April  139a  He  was  a  monarch  who  allowed 
his  nobles  to  manage  his  kingdom  and  his  mistresses  to  manage 
his  private  a£&irs. — ^K.  ILL,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
I  about  1340,  was  crowned  at  Scone,  August  14,  1390.  His 
'  original  name  was  John,  and  some  say  it  was  changed  because 
of  its  association  with  Ballot.  He  inherited  his  father's  indolent 
disposition,  although  a  better  man,  and  left  the  power  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  designing  brother,  the  Earl  of  Fife. 
The  Earl  was  created  Duke  of  Albany  in  1398,  and  the  King's 
son.  Earl  of  Carrick,  was  then  made  Duke  of  Rothesay.  These 
were  the  first  Scottish  Dukes.  The  truce  with  England,  which 
had  remained  unbroken  during  the  earlier  years  of  Robert's 
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reign,  was  broken  in  1400  by  Henry  IV.,  who  marched  with  an 
immense  army  to  Leith,  but  was  forced  by  want  of  provisions  to 
return  without  striking  an  effective  blow.  Next  year  Albany 
persuaded  the  King  that  the  profligate  Rothesay  should  be  kept 
under  restraint,  and  imprisoning  his  nephew  in  Falkland  Castle, 
he  starved  him  to  death.  In  1402  the  Scots  were  defeated  at 
Homildon  Hill,  and  in  1405  the  King's  second  son,  James,  in 
attempting  to  escape  to  France,  was  captured  by  the  English  at 
Flamborough  in  Yorkshire.  This  calamity  fairly  broke  the  spirit 
of  the  King,  who  died  at  Rothesay,  April  4',  1406.  See  Hill 
Burton's  History  of  Scotland^ 

Bob'ert  of  Glouces'ter.     See  Gloucester,   Robert 

OP. 

BoVerUi,  David,  B.A.,  the  greatest  English  architectural 
painter,  was  bom  at  Stockbridge,  Edinburgh,  24th  October 
1796.  He  was  the  son  of  a  worlcing  shoemaker,  and  while  a 
mere  child  evinced  an  intense  love  of  pictures,  and  precocious 
skill  as  a  copyist  with  chalk  or  burnt  '  spunks.'  During  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  to  house-painting,  he  steadily  practised 
drawing  and  painting,  and  deepened  his  devotion  to  art  by 
fellowship  with  a  host  of  young  aspirants,  together  with  whom 
he  opened  three  or  four  annual  exhibitions  of  pictures.  After 
a  pleasant  and  studious  year  at  Perth  as  a  foreman  house- 
decorator,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  begin  his  career  as  a 
scene-painter  in  18 16,  and  accompanied  a  strolling  company  as 
far  as  York.  After  a  varied  and  arduous  experience,  enlivened 
by  gleams  of  success,  he  was  appointed  scene-painter  in  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  Royal  in  1820.  He  exhibited  small  pictures 
first  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  of  1 82 1,  and  gained  much 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Clarkson  Stansfield,  whom 
he  joined  as  a  collaborateur  in  scene-painting  at  Drary  Lane  in 
1822.  Two  years  later  he  exhibited  'Dryburgh  Abbey'  in  the 
collection  of  the  British  Institution,  and  in  1825  sought  on  the 
Continent  for  newer  and  higher  subjects.  His  first  picture  at 
the  Royal  Academy  was  'Rouen  Cathedral'  (1 826),  on  seeing 
which  Turner  remarked  to  Sir  W.  Allan,  '  Here  is  a  man  we  must 
have  our  eye  upon.'  Devoting  himself  wholly  to  architectural 
painting,  he  produced  his  fine  illustrations  of  Bulwer's  Pilgrims 
of  the  Rhine  in  1832,  travelled  through  Spain  in  1832-33,  and 
issued  Picturesque  Views  in  Spain  (1837),  and  brought  his  repu- 
tation to  a  height  by  his  memorable  iouraey  in  the  East,  the 
immediate  result  of  which  was  the  splendidly  illustrated  Holy 
Land^  Syria^  Idumea^  Arabia^  ^gypf%  ^^  Nubia  (4  vol&  1842- 
49).  Meantime  he  had  been  made  an  Associate  in  1838,  and 
an  Academician  in  1 841,  while  subsequently  he  received  many 
honours,  the  last  being  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  in 
1858.  R.  died  in  London,  2Cth  November  i8(S4.  His  wonder- 
ful industry  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  besides  theatri- 
cal scenes  and  prints,  he  produced  nearly  300  finished  pictures 
and  some  11,000  sketches  in  oil  and  water-colour.  A  sale  of 
the  latter  after  his  death  realised  ;^i  7,000.  Admirable  speci- 
mens of  R.'s  best  style  are  the  'Ruins  of  Baalbec'  (1841), 
'Temple  of  Karnac'  (1845),  '  Destruction  of  Jerusalem'  (1849), 
•  Venice '  (1852).  •  Interior  of  St.  Peter's'  (1854),  *  Rome '  (1855), 
'Temple  of  the  Sun,  Baalbec'  (1861),  'Mausoleum  of  Hadrian* 
(1863).  Thackeray,  a  fast  friend  of  R.,  says  his  'hand  is  the 
perfect 'and  accomplished  slave  of  his  intellect,  and  ready,  like  a 
genius  in  an  Eastern  tale,  to  execute  the  most  wonderful  feats 
and  beautiful  works  with  the  most  extraordinary  rapidity.' 
His  facility  in  the  attainment  of  broad,  powerful  effects  is 
equalled  by  his  faultless  fidelity  in  the  treatment  of  subjects 
ranging  from  the  most  gorgeous  interior  to  the  airy  heights  of 
Lebanon,  and  from  ambitious  Gothic  piles  to  the  vast  Theban 
ruins.  See  Life  of  P.,  compiled  from  his  JoumaUf  by  James 
Ballantyne  (Edin.  1866). 

BoVerUon,  Frederiok  William,  was  bom  in  London, 
Febnytry  3,  1816.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
Captain  Frederick  R.,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  the  first  five 
happy  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Leith  Fort  He  was  edu* 
cated  for  some  time  at  the  grammar-school  of  Beverley,  in  York- 
shire, accompanied  his  parents  to  the  Continent  for  a  year, 
during  which  he  secured  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
French  language,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy.  At  the  Academy  he  won  all  but  the  highest 
honours ;  and  from  that  institution  he  passed  for  a  brief  session 
to  Edinburgh  Univenity.    Destined  by  his  lather  for  the  bari 
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he  himself  nourished  the  hope  of  entering  the  army.  The  chivalry 
of  his  natnre  had  already  been  abundantly  manifested  at  school : 
'  I  was  rocked  and  cradled,'  he  writes,  '  to  the  roar  of  artillery.' 
In  the  end,  however,  he  entered  Bnuenose  College,  Oxford 
(1836),  and  proceeded  to  holy  orders.     In  1840  he  was  ordained 
at  Winchester  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  obtained  the 
curacy  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Mary  Calendar  in  that  cit^.    He 
began  work  in  the  spirit  of  an  ascetic,  and  so  weakened  mmd  and 
body  that  he  had  to  seek  rest  on  the  Continent  at  the  end  of  a 
year.    At  Geneva  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  English  baronet. 
Returning  to  England,  he  took  duty  at  Cheltenham  as  curate  to 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Bovd.     In  this  position  he  remained  for  five 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  crisis  of  his  life  occurred. 
He  had  hitherto  called  himself  an  Evangelical,  and  now  he  found 
himself  no  Evaneelical.     Like  Jouflfroy,  he  found  his  old  beliefs 
'  slip  from  him  like  a  garment. '     The  spiritual  fascination  exerted 
by  certain  of  the  Tractarians  over  him  faded  before  the  light  of 
reason,  and  towards  the  greater  portion  of  his  party  he  began  to 
conceive  the  bitterest  dislike.     '  They  tell  lies  in  the  name  of 
God  ;  others  tell  them  in  the  name  of  the  devil : ' — such  were  the 
words  with  which  he  tore  himself  from  those  who  shared  his  early 
faith.     He  threw  up  his  curacy  at  Cheltenham,  and  led  a  lonely 
life  for  some  time  in  the  Tyrol  and  at  Heidelberg.     In  1847  he 
oame  back  to  England,  and  undertook  the  charge  of  St  Ebbes, 
Oxford.    Two  months  after,  he  removed  to  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  six  years  of  his  life. 
The  intensely  practical  tone  of  his  preachine  took  hold  not  more 
of  the  aristocratic  circles  at  Brighton  than  of  the  working  classes. 
He  preached  charity  as  no  other  English  divine  has  ever  preached 
it.    He  determined  to  make  Christianity  '  bear  upon  tne  social 
state  of  all  parties  ;  upon  the  Questions  which  agitated  society ; 
upon  the  great  movements  of  tne  world.'    Therefore  he  worked 
among  his  people  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  on  the  platform, 
meeting  Chartists  and  infidels  on  their  own  terms,  believing  ill 
altogether  of  nobody  and  no  class  ;  seeking  '  to  judge  the  world 
and  to  estimate  the  world's  maxims  as  Christ  juaged  and  estima- 
ted.'   His  catholicity  prevented  his  union  with  any  separate 
school,  and  prevented  him  also  from  founding  a  school.    No  man 
of  so  sensitive  a  nature  suffered  more  narrow-minded  persecution 
on  account  of  doctrine  ;  but  no  man  has  wrune  more  admiration 
from  his  enemies.     His  nature  was  full  of  Christian  chivalry  ; 
and  throughout  all  cultivated  society  in  the  land  a  new  religious 
energy,  spiritual  and  not  less  rational,  has  been  developed  by  his 
preaching,  by  the  teaching  of  his  books,  and  above  all  by  the 
story  of  his  pure  life.      He  died,  a  broken-down  man,  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year,  Auciist  14, 1853.     Four  series  of  his  Sermons 
have  been  published  (1055-73).     His  Expository  Lectures  on  Si, 
Pouts  Eputle  to  the  Corinthians  appeared  in  1859 ;  Lectures 
and  Addresses  on  Literary  and  Social  Topics  followed  in  1858  ; 
an  Analysis  of  Tennyson* s  *  In  Memoriam '  in  1862 ;  and  Notes 
on  Genesis  were  edited  in  1877.    The  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  has 
written  a  fine  Life  of  his  friend  (1865). 


4^ 


James  Oraigie,  bom  in  1813  at  Aberdeent 

Proceeded  from  the  Marischal  College  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
ridge,  where  he  graduated  (1834).  Having  taken  Anglican 
orders,  he  became  vicar  of  Bekesboume,  Kent  (1846),  was  made 
a  canon  of  Canterbury  (1859),  and  received  the  chair  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  King's  College,  London  (1864),  which  he  held 
till  1875.  R.  has  written  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
(1853 ;  new  cd.  8  vols.  1873-75),  Sketches  of  Church  History, 
First  Six  Centuries  (1855),  and  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1859),  a  biography  whose  general  accuracy  is  marred  by  a  per- 
vadmg  tone  of  hostility.  He  has  also  edited  Heylyn's  History 
of  the  Reformation  for  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  Bar- 
grave's  Alexander  VIL  and  his  Cardinals  for  the  Camden 
Society,  and  for  the  Record  Office  Materials  for  the  History  of 
Thomas  Becket  (vols.  i.-ii,  1875-76). 

SoVertson,  Jos6i>h,  a  distmguished  Scottish  antiquary, 
bom  at  Aberdeen,  17th  May  18x6,  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  there  and  at  Marischal  College,  went  to  Edinburgh  in 
1^33*  ^^^  v<u  for  some  time  engaged  in  miscellaneous  literary 
work.  From  1839  to  1843  he  edited  the  Aberdeen  Constitutional^ 
from  1843  ^o  1849  the  Glasgow  Constitutional^  and  from  1849  to 
1853  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courani.  In  185^  he  was  ap- 
pointed Curator  01  the  Historical  Department  ot  the  Register 
House,  Edinburgh,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death,  13th 
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December  1866.  R.  was  a  most  laborious  student,  and  a  most 
cautious,  shrewd,  and  penetrating  critic.  His  work  is  among 
the  best  of  its  kind  done  in  any  country.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  John  Stuart  he  founded  the  Spalding  Club  in  1839.  The 
principal  works  written  or  edited  by  him  are  The  Beak  0/  Bon* 
Accord,  or  a  Guide  to  the  City  of  Aberdeen  (1839) ;  for  the  Spald- 
ing Club,  Gordon  of  Rothiemay's  History  of  Scots  Affairs  from 
1637  to  164X,  edited  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Grub  (3  veil  1841) ; 
Collections  for  a  History  of  the  Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff 
(1843);  Ulustratiom  of  the  Topography  and  Antiquities  ef  ike 
Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff  (3  vols.  1847-62) ;  for  the  Matt- 
land  Club,  Book  of  the  Collepate  Church  of  St,  Mary  and  St. 
Anne,  Glasgow  (1846),  and  Chartulary  of  the  Black  Friars  of 
Glasgow  (1846) ;  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  Catalogues  ef  the 
Jewels,  Dresses,  Furniture,  Books^  and  Paintings  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  (1863),  with  an  admirable  historical  preface ;  and  the 
Concilia  Scotia  (2  vols.  1866),  also  edited  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  and  regarded  as  his  most  important  contribution  to  archira- 
logical  literature. 

BoVertson,  Thoxnaa  William,  a  brilliant  modem  drama* 
tist,  was  bom  at  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  9th  January  1829^ 
He  was  bom,  as  it  were,  on  the  stage ;  in  his  own  phrase,  '  vai 
nursed  on  rose-pink  and  cradled  in  properties.'  His  father  and 
mother  both  eamed  some  theatrical  reputation,  and  his  sister, 
Madge  R.  (now  Mrs.  Kendal),  subsequently  became  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  famed  Haymarket  company.  R.  him- 
selffailed  as  an  actor  in  the  provinces,  and  settled  in  London  as 
a  journalist  in  i860.  After  much  literary  dradgery,  he  became 
dramatic  critic  to  the  /llustrated  Times,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
best  of  the  lighter  periodicals.  Meantime  he  had  written  and 
translated  many  plays,  but  it  was  not  till  after  many  delays  and 
disappointments  that  he  achieved  his  first  triumph  as  a  dramatist 
on  tne  production  of  Society  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre  in 
1865.  This  success  he  followed  up  with  Ours  in  1866,  Casie  in 
1867,  Play  in  1868,  School  in  1869,  and  M.P,  in  187a  These 
comedies,  aptly  called  cabinet  pictures  of  society,  are  all  charac- 
terised by  unwonted  freshness  and  realism,  and  in  scarcely  a  less 
degree  by  arch  humour  and  dramatic  effect.  The  plots,  in  their 
simple,  flimsy  stracture  the  reverse  of '  sensational,'  are  sustained 
by  the  strong  element  of  well-balanced  dramatis  persona,  and 
enlivened  by  delightful  idyllic  situations.  Recoiling  from  mock 
heroics  and  staginess,  R.  has  been  taxed  with  the  opposite  evil 
of  commonplai^  but  the  real  faults  of  his  art  axe  tnose  of  the 
everyday  life  he  depicts — a  shallow  cynicism,  occasional  vol- 
garity,  and  a  tendency  to  'chaff'  or  'verbal  wit,'  but  these  are 
atoned  for  by  the  presence  of  ge&nine  poetic  feeling.  R.  died  in 
London^  3d  Febcuaxy  1871. 


William,  an  illustrious  Scottish  historon, 
was  bom  in  the  manse  of  Borthwick,  county  of  Mid-Lothian, 
September  19,  1721.  His  father  removed  to  Edinborgh  as 
minister  of  Old  Greyfnars'  Church,  and  William  comowoced 
university  studies  at  the  age  of  twelve.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun  presented  him  to  the  parish  of  Gladsmuir,  Had- 
dingtonshire. Nothing  in  R.'s  life  rnioands  more  to  his.  credit 
than  the  fact  that  in  the  manse  of  Gladsmuir,  with  a  stipend 
of  only  /^loo,  he  supported  and  educated  six  orphan  sisten 
and  a  brother ;  and  only  on  reaching  his  thirtieth  vear,  when 
they  were  all  comfortably  established  in  life,  did  he  himself 
marry.  He  early  became  a  noted  debater  in  chnrdi  courts, 
and  on  such  questions  as  that  of  lay  patronage  took  up  to 
decided  a  position  as  ere  long  to  be  looked  to  as  l^er 
of  the  moderate  party  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  i7/5 
his  predilection  for  historical  inquiry  was  manifested  in  the  tule 
of  the  only  sermon  he  ever  published — The  Situation  of  the 
World  at  the  Time  of  Christ s  Appearance,  and  its  Conmectiea 
with  the  Success  of  Hit  Religion  Considered.  Shortly  after  this 
R.  distinguished  himself  as  the  defender  of  Home,  whose  tracedj 
of  Dcu^as  caused  sndi  scandal  in  nltra-Calvinistic  ordea  la 
1759  appeared  his  History  of  Scotland  daering  the  Reigns  •f^^ 
arut  James  VL,  till  his  Aecessim  to  the  Crowta  of  EngtMud.  This 

woric,  which  occupied  two  quarto  vo!nmei»  was  sold  IfJ^ 
author  for  Z6oo^  and  congratulations  npoii  its  snoeeai  reached 


him  from  the  most  distinpiished  men  of  the  dav.  R.  was  now 
appointed  garrison  chaplain  at  Stirling  ;  xb  1761  he  1>^^"^ 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Ro^l ;  in  1762  he  was  raised  to  the  PxtBO* 
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pftlthip  of  Edinbargh  University,  uniting^  the  duties  of  that  post 
with  tAOM  of  minister  of  Old  Grejrfriars ;  and  two  years  later  he 
WAS  nominated  historiographer  of  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of 
£200.    In  1769  he  published  Thi  History  of  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperor  CKaries  K,  with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  from 
the  StUversion  of  the  Roman  Emfire  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
Sixtienth  Century  (3  vols.  4to).     The  copyright  of  this  work 
brought  ;£'36oa     Eight  yean  afterwards,  his  History  of  America 
(2  vols.  4to)  added  still  to  his  fame.     He  laboured  ior  the  repeal 
of  some  laws  against  the  Catholics  then  enforced  in  Scotland ; 
and  in  the  riots  conse<Kient  on  the  agitation  of  the  Question  his 
bouse  was  attacked,     xiis  literary  labours  ended  with  the  publi- 
cation of  An  Historical  Disquisition  Concerning  the  Knowledge 
which  the  Ancients  had  of  India  (1791).    R.  di^  on  the  I  ith  of 
JDoe  1793.    As  a  divine  he  was  more  at  home  in  the  church 
courts  than  in  the  pulpit ;  his  strong  common  sense  and  his  ad- 
ministrative ability  long  preserved  the  power  to  his  party,  in 
spite  of  the  wishes  of  a  large  number  of  ministers,  and  almost 
all  the  laity.      Readers  of  Carlyle*s  autobiography  or  Cock- 
bum's  memorials  know  what  a  delightful  position  he  held  in 
Edinburgh  society  during  one  of  its  most  renowned  epochs.   His 
histories  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  pronounce  shallow  and  un« 
scholarly;  his  style  is  somewhat  inflexible,  and  not  free  from 
Scotticisms  ;  and  his  researches  have  long  since  been  surpassed 
or  corrected  and  amplified,  as  by  Prescott  in  regard  to  America, 
and  Maxwell  in  regard  to  Charles  V.    Still  R.  will  continue  to 
be  read  for  his  philosophical  analyses  of  broad  national  move- 
ments, for  his  power  oi  grouping  and  contrasting  characters,  and 
for  the  chastened  eloquence  of  his  descriptions.    As  a  rule  he  is 
to  be  credited  with  candid  impartiality ;  he  himself  says  that  in 
writing  he  always  considered  himself  as  givin^r  evidence  before  a 
court  of  justice.    Dugald  Stewart  wrote  his  Life  in  1 801 ;  and  to 
the  1822  edition  of  his  works  (xa  vols,  8vo)  Bishop  Gleig  has 
prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  author. 

Bobe'ipierre,  Kazimilien-Karie-Xsidore,  bom  at  Arras, 
May  6,  X758,  obtained  through  clerical  patronage  a  bursary  in  the 
Collie  Ix>uis-]e-Grand,  and  having  successfully  completed  his 
course,  settled  like  R.  ibre  as  advocate  in  his  native  town.    The 
bishop,  foreseeing  in  dim  an  excellent  business  man,  'Jiappily 
free  from  genius,  made  him  judge  of  the  diocese,  but  unwilling- 
ness to  sentence  a  fellow-creature  to  death  induced  him  to  resign 
the  post.     Extant  pleadings  and  prize  essays,  composed  by  him 
m  the  years  1783-85,  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  King,  '  that  dear 
and  sacred  head,'  ofpanegyrics  on  Rousseau,  and  railings  against 
Voltaire ;  but  his  first  distinctly  political  work,  on  the  state  of 
things  in  the  provinces  (1788),  combats  the  preponderance  given 
to  nobles  and  clergy  in  the  elections.     In  1789  Artois  sent  him 
as  one  of  iu  sixteen  representatives  up  to  the  States*GeneraL 
There  and  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  made  his  mark,  in 
spite  of  the  inextinguishable  laughter  that  greeted  his  sea-green 
visage,  screech-owl  tones,  and  grimaces  Mike  a  cat's,'  said  Mira- 
beau,  '  that  has  drunk  vinegar ; '  nay,  even  Mirabeau  confessed, 
'This  man  will  make  his  way:  he  believes  all  that  he  says.' 
Acknowledged  high-priest  of  the  Jacobins  (q.  v.),  and  appointed 
Public  Accuser  in  the  new  courts  of  judicature,  R.  devoted  one 
of  eighty  speeches  addressed  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  (Janu- 
ary-October 1 791)  to  urging  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment ; 
by  another  he  carried  a  kmd  of  self-denying  ordinance,  which 
let  him  retire  awhile  to  Arras,  and  find  the  place  illuminated  in 
his  honour.     Back  in  Paris  in  seven  weeks*  time,  he  profited  by 
his  exclusion  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  stren^en  his 
influence  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  where,  safe  from  contradiction,  he 
could  speak  of  'a  thousand  daggers  whetted  to  take  his  life,'  or 
'  sacrifice  that  life  to  justice,  liberty,  truth,  and  boundleu  love  for 
his  fellow-men.'    He  lay  invisible  through  August  9-10,  1792, 
when  the  populace  rose,  the  Tuileries  were  stormed,  the  Swiss 
Guards  slain  ;  with  Marat  provided  for  the  including  of  personal 
enemies  in  the  September  Massacre ;  yet  '  nearly  wept '  at  the 
thought  that  one  just  man  was  said  to  have  fallen  with  the  rest 
With  Dan  ton  and  Marat  he  headed  the  Mountain  in  the  National 
Convention,  cowered  in  the  first  two  months  of  its  session  before 
Girondist  accusations,  but  by  December  plucked  up  courage  to 
argue  on  the  King's  trial  that  here  if  anywhere  right  was  might. 
The  first  six  months  of  1793  ^^1^  spent  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
Gironde.  and  Marat's  assauination  (July  13)  left  R.  almost  abso- 
lute  dictator,  with  H<Sbert  and  Danton,  leaders  of  the  Cordeliers, 
only  in  his  way.    Them,  too,  as  Ultras  and  Atheists,  R.  and  his 
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creatures  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  St.  Just  and 
Couthon,  brought  to  the  scaffold  (March  1794) ;  and  ever  glut- 
ting the  mob  with  blood,  he  next  must  make  Convention  decree 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  with  the  consolatory  principle 
of  the  soul's  immortality,  on  8th  June  celebrating  the  feast  of  nis 
new  worship,  a  priest  and  prophet  clad  in  a  sky-blue  coat.  Two 
days  later  came  Couthon's  '  Decree  of  the  22d  Prairial,'  extending 
the  Law  of  Suspects,  and  giving  fresh  vigour  to  arrests;  the 
increase  of  terror  which  followed  it  was  all  of  R.'s  secret  direc* 
tion.  At  length,  on  27th  July,  shouts  of  '  Tyranny,  Dictatorship, 
Triumvirate,'  burst  from  the  Convention,  and  the  meeting  ended 
with  the  accusation  of  R.,  who,  on  the  failure  of  Henriot's 
attempted  rising,  half  killed  himself,  and  the  guillotine  com- 
pleting his  bungling  pistol's  work,  '  went  down  to  hell,'  28th 
July  1794.  His  overthrow  by  men  as  vile  as  he  was  chiefly 
due  to  rivalry  between  the  Committees  and  Convention,  to  R.^ 
own  disputes  with  Barrire  and  Varenne,  and  to  the  ridicule 
roused  by  his  new  religion ;  but  that  he  fell,  and  with  him  the 
Reign  of  Terror  (q.  v. ),  justifies  almost  anv  causes  of  his  fall.  His 
virtues  of  '  amiability,'  neatness,  and  fondness  for  pets,  but  throw 
into  stronger  relief  his  vanity,  cowardice,  cant,  and  cold-blooded 
blood-thirstiness ;  the  title  of  '  Incorruptible '  is  the  one  white 
hair,  and  consequent  defect,  in  his  otherwise  utter  blackness.  A 
complete  edition  of  R.'s  poems,  essa3rs,  and  speeches  was  pub- 
lished by  Laponneraye  (2d  ed.  3  vols.  1840-42),  and  his  Life  has 
been  written  by  G.  li.  Lewe^  (1839),  Tissot  (1844),  and  Hamel 
(4  vols.  1865  et  seq,).  See  also  Histories  of  the  Revolution  by 
Carlyle,Thiers,  Michelet,&c.,  and  l>*liincA}x\X'%Za Rh^olution do 
rhermidor,  R.  et  le  Comitide  Salut  Public  en  PAn  2L  (Par.  1876). 


Oood'fellow,  or  Hobgoblin  (Fr.  lobelint  Gtr. 

kobold),  a  domestic  fairy  of  English  folklore,  answering  to  the 
« Nisse  God-Dreng '  of  Scandinavia,'  the  « Knecht  Ruprecht '  of 
Germany,  and  the  'Brownie'  of  Scottish  superstition.  The  off* 
spring  of  a  'proper  young  wench '  by  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies, 
he  ran  away  from  his  mother  at  six  3rears  of  age,  and  received 
from  his  father  the  power  of  turning  himself  '  to  horse,  to  hog, 
to  dog,  to  ape,'  with  the  command  to  '  love  those  that  honest  l^, 
and  help  them  in  necessity.'  According  to  Book  IV.  of  Regi- 
nald Scot's  blackletter  Diseoverie  of  Witchcraft  (Lond.  1584), 
maids  were  wont  to  set  out  a  '  boll  of  milke '  for  Robin,  '  for 
grinding  of  malt  and  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at  mid- 
night, and  he  would  chafe  exceedingly  if  the  maid  or  goodwife 
of  the  house,  hauing  compassion  of  his  nakednes,  laid  anie 
clothes  for  him  besides  his  messe  of  white  bread  and  miike, 
which  was  his  standing  fee.  For  in  that  case  he  saith,  "  What 
haue  we  here?  Hemton  hamten,  here  will  I  neuer  more  tread 
nor  stampen.  *' '  In  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  •  this  merry 
wanderer  of  the  night '  appears  as  a  'shrewd  and  knavish  sprite,' 
who  doth  'jest  to  Oberon  and  make  him  smile,'  and  bears  the 
appellative  of  '  Puck.'  This  Puch^  or  fouke^  is  an  old  word  for 
'devil,*  the  same  as  the  Icelandic /tf it,  Frisian /ui,  and  Devon- 
shire pixy  ('  fairy  *).  See  Drayton,  Nymphidta  (282,  &c.) ;  Milton, 
VAlUgro  (XCO-114);  The  Merry  Pranks  of  R.  C,  in  Percy's 
Reliques  (vol.  iii.) ;  and  Mr.  Alois  Wright's  Preface  to  a  Mid* 
summer  Nights  Dream  (Clar.  Press.  Oxf.  1877). 

Bobinhood'  Bay,  a  creek  and  village  in  the  N.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  5  miles  S.E.  of  Whitby.  There  is  here  a  coastguard 
station. 

Bobinla»  a  genus  of  Liguminosce,  as  now  restricted,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  N.  American  trees  and  shrubs.  All  the  species 
have  pinnate  leaves,  frequently  with  spines  at  their  hue  as 
stipules;  white  or  rose-coloured  uea-like  flowers,  arranged  in 
racemes  springing  from  the  leaf-axils  ;  a  short  five-foothed  calyx  i 
nine  united  and  one  free  stamens  ;  a  slender  downy  style ;  and 
narrow,  flat,  thin-shelled  pods  containing  several  seeds.  R, 
pseud'Ocacia  has  already  been  referred  to  under  Locust  Tree  (q.  v.). 
This  species  will  grow  to  the  height  of  90  feet,  but  the  timber  is 
seldom  of  sufficient  size  to  serve  for  shipbuilding,  for  which  it 
has  been  recommended.  It  can  be  kept  in  a  shrub  state  by 
planting  close  and  clipping,  and  then  forms  a  good  hedge  plant. 
The  roots  have  the  taste  and  smell  of  liquorice,  but  are  poisonous. 
R.  viscosa,  which  has  its  young  branches  covered  witn  a  vUcid 
substance,  and  bean  rose-coloured  flowers,  is  a  smaller  tree  than 
the  above ;  and  R,  hispida  (Rose  acacia),  with  hispid  branches 
and  large  deep  rose-coloured  flowersi  in  loose  racemes,  seldom 
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exceeds  6  or  8  feet  in  height.  Both  are  natives  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  and  both  are  ornamental  plants,  particularly  the 
last  named.  The  genus  R.  was  established  in  memory  of  Jean 
Robin,  who  was  the  first  in  Europe  to  raise  R,  pseud-acada  from 
seed.  Gerard,  in  1599,  speaks  ot  him  as  '  the  curious  and  pain- 
full herbarist  of  Paris/ 

AoVins.  Benjamin,  an  English  mathematician,  was  bom  at 
Bath  in  1 707.  Circumstances  denied  him  the  benefits  of  a  good 
education,  but  by  his  own  exertions  he  made  sufficient  advance 
in  mathematics  to  be  enabled  to  settle  in  London  as  a  teacher. 
Here  he  continued  energetically  his  own  self-culture,  and  made 
a  considerable  reputation  by  the  publication  of  several  mathe- 
matical works.  In  1742  appeared  his  great  work,  the  Netv 
Principles  of  Gunnery^  for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal 
from  the  Royal  Society.  He  made  a  valuable  series  of  experi- 
ments, which  established  the  whole  theory  of  projectiles  upon  a 
solid  basis.  He  invented  the  ballistic  pendulum  for  determining 
the  velocity  of  cannon  balls,  and  suggested  a  method  for  cal- 
culating the  explosive  force  of  a  charge.  He  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  true  value  of  rifling  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  elongated  shot.  In  1749  he  was  made 
engineer  in  general  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  went  to 
India  the  succeeding  year.  He  had  hardlv  finished  the  plans 
for  the  defence  of  Madras  when  he  died  of  fever,  July  29,  1 75 1. 
His  mathematical  works  were  published  collectively  sifter  his 
death  by  Dr.  Wilson  (1761) ;  and  he  is  believed  to  have  had  a 
great  share  in  the  composition  of  Anson's  Voyage  Round  the 
IVor/d  (17^0-44). 

Bob'inson,  Edward,  bom  at  Southington,  Connecticut, 
U.S.,  loth  April  1794,  after  graduating  at  Hamilton  College  in 
18x6,  and  actino^  as  tutor  there  (1817-18),  settled  at  Clinton  till 
1 82 1,  when  he  removed  to  Andover,  where  he  published  an 
edition  of  eleven  books  of  the  /Had,  and  taught  Hebrew  under 
Professor  Stuart  at  the  Seminary,  helping  him  also  with  the 
second  edition  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar  (1823-26).  His  own 
translation  of  Wahls'  Clavis  Philologica  Novi  Testamenti  ap- 
peared in  1825.  During  1826-30  he  studied  at  Halle  and 
Berlin,  marrying  in  X828  Therese  von  Jakob.  On  his  return  to 
the  United  States  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  at 
Andover  (1830-33),  but  his  health  giving  way,  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  in  1837  received  a  professorship  in  Union  Theolo- 

fical  Seminary,  New  York,  held  by  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
lis  travels  with  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  in  Palestine  in  1838  and 
1850  have  vastly  benefited  biblical  geography,  his  greatest  work 
being  the  Biblical  Researches  (3  vols.  1 841,  compressed  into  2 
vols,  and  a  3d  added  in  1856).  For  this  book  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  in  1842, 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Halle  University,  previously 
conferred  upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College  (183 1).  Yale  College 
made  him  LL.D.  in  1844.  He  died  27th  January  1864. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned,  R.  published  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons  (1833);  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (1836 ;  2d  ed.  1847) ; 
Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (1845  >  ^d  ed.  1847) ;  English 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (1^4$ »  2d  ed.  185 1 ),  &c  In  1 831  he 
founded  the  Biblical  Repository,  editing  it  himself  for  four  years, 
and  in  1843  ^^^  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  to  which  he  contributed  till 
1855.  His  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  edited  by  his 
wife  in  1864,  appeared  in  1865.  The  life  of  R.  has  been  written 
by  Hitchcock  (New  York,  1863).  —  Th^r^BO  Albertine 
Louiae  von  Jakob,  wife  of  the  preceding,  the  daughter  of 
Professor  von  Jakob,  was  bom  at  Halle,  26th  January  1797. 
Living  with  her  father  in  Russia  from  1807  to  1816,  she  learned 
the  Slavic  languages,  and  on  her  return  to  Halle  began  to 
publish  poems.  Among  her  friends  were  Goethe,  the  Hum- 
boldts,  Grimm,  Savigny,  and  Ritter.  In  1822  she  translated 
Scott's  Old  Mortality  and  Black  Drvarf  into  German,  signing 
herself  'Ernest  Berthold;'  in  1824  she  published  Psyche, 
Original  Tales,  under  the  name  'Talvj*  (the  initials  of  her 
name),  and  in  1825-26  Volkslieder  der  Serbeni  (in  2  vols.).  After 
her  marriage  with  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  in  1828,  she  translated 
Pickering's  essay  On  Indian  Languages  into  German  (1834) ; 
wrote  many  essays  for  her  husband's  magazine  the  Biblical  Re- 
pository, among  them  several  on  the  Slavic  languages ;  and  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  while  her  husband  was  in  Palestine,  her 
Ctiaracteristics  of  tke  Popular  Songs  of  the  German  Nations^  and 
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an  essay  on  Ossian  (1840).  On  her  return  to  New  York  she 
wrote  two  small  books  on  American  history  for  use  in  Germany, 
several  novels  which  her  daughter  translated  into  English,  and 
in  1850  was  published  her  greatest  work.  An  Historical  View 
of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  After 
her  husband's  death  in  1863,  she  lived  at  Hamburg,  where  her 
son  was  American  consul,  and  there  she  died,  13th  April  187a 
Her  Fifteen  Years,  a  Picture  from  the  Last  Century,  was  published 
posthumously. 

Bob'inson,  Henry  Orabb,  F.8.A.,  bom  at  Buxy-St* 
Edmund's,  Suffolk,  May  13,  1775,  and  after  being  articled  to  a 
lawyer  at  Colchester  and  in  London,  studied  at  Jena  and  other 
German  universities  (1800-5).    Admitted  to  the '  Weimar  circle,' 
he  made  the  acauaintance  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder, 
and  Madame  de  Stael ;    was   Times  correspondent  in  Spain 
during  the  first  two  years    of  the  Peninsular  War  (1808-^) ; 
and  on  returning  to  London  became  a  regular  contributor,  being 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  his 
day.     He  was  called  to  the  bar  (18x3),  and  having  acquired  a 
fortune  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  retired  in  1828  to  private  life  and 
the  society  of  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Landor,  and  their 
compeers.     A  dissenter  and  a  Liberal,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  a  founder  of  University 
College,  London,  as  also  of  the  Flaxman  Gallery.    He  died  in 
London,  February  5,   1867,  leaving  behind  hun  a  delightful 
Diary,  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.   Sadler  (3  vols.  Load. 
1869). 

Bob'inson,  John,  the  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  was 
bom  in  1575,   probably  in  Lincolnshire,  entered  Cambridge 
University  in  1592,  and  after  holding  for  some  time  a  benefice 
near  Great  Yarmouth,  was  suspended  by  the  bishop  for  Puritan 
leanings  in  1602.     He  drew  together  an  independent  congrq^- 
tion  at  Norwich,  and  was  formally  excluded  from  the  Church  of 
England  in   1604.    In  the  same  year  he  became  pastor  oft 
society  of  Dissenters  at  Scrooby,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire.     Persecution  drove  R.  and  many  of  his  flock  to 
Amsterdam,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  other  Dissenting 
exiles.     In  1609  the  little  body  settled  in  Leyden,  and  there 
during  eleven  years  their  church  increased  until  it  had  300  com* 
municants.     Through  intercourse  with  Dr.  Ames  and  R.  Parker 
the  extreme  separatist  views  of  R.  were  modified,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  condemn  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  and  the  indi.vrin)inate 
admission  to  the  sacraments.    Entering  zealously  into  the  scheme 
of  an  American  settlement,  he  promoted  the  negotiations  with 
the  Plymouth  company,  and  dismissed  with  a  farewell  sermon 
the  part  of  his  congregation  which  sailed  in  the  SpeedvtU  and 
Mayflower,  22d  July  1620.     He  intended  to  follow  with  the  rest  ^ 
of  the  congregation,  but  before  arrangements  were  completed  he  ' 
died,  tst  March  1625.     ^^^  ^^^  ^"'  accompanied  the  second  1 
expedition  soon  after,  and  his  descendants  in  America  are  nnine>  1 
rous.     R.  is  the  author  of  various  controversial  works,  which 
show  sound  classical  scholarship  and  a  luminous  dialectic  faculty. 
His  complete  works,  with  a  memoir  by  Robert  Ashton,  and  an 
account  of  his  descendants  by  W.  Allen,  appeared  in  London  and 
Boston  in  3  vols.  1851. 

Bob'inson,  Sir  Heronles  Oeorge  Bobert,  bom  m  1824, 
after  studying  at  Sandhurst,  received  a  commission  in  the  87'Ji 
Foot,  but  retired,  and  held  various  Civil  Service  appointments 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Board  (i&i6-53).  He 
was  next  successively  appointed  President  of  Montserrat  (1854^. 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  St.  Christopher's  (1855),  and  Governor  of 
Hong-Kong  (185?),  of  Ceylon  (1865),  and  of  New  South  Wales 
(1872),  where  his  six  years'  term  of  office  has  just  expired. 
Having  already  been  knighted  in  1859,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  G.C.M.G.  in  1875  for  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Bob'ison,  John,  a  Scotch  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Boghall,  Stirlingshire,  in  1739.  After  graduating  in  1756  at 
Glasgow  University,  he  became  mathematical  tntbr  to  the  son  of 
Admiral  Knowles.  In  1762  he  was  intrusted  with  the  chai^ 
of  Harrison's  chronometer  on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  and  on  his 
return  renewed  his  studies  at  Glasgow  with  Uie  view  of  entering 
the  Church.  Under  the  influence  of  James  Watt  and  Dr.  Black, 
however,  he  turned  his  attention  to  phjrsical  subjects,  and  m 
1766  succeeded  the  latter  (who  had  been  called  to  Edinbursit)  | 
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Bs  lecturer  on  chemistry.  In  1770  he  accompanied  Admiral 
Knowles  to  Russia  as  his  secretary,  and  remainea  in  that  country 
till  1773,  when  he  was  called  to  the  vacant  chair  of  natural  philo- 
sophy in  Edinburgh  University.  In  1783  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
he  was  for  some  time  secretary,  and  to  the  Transactions  of  which 
he  contributed  several  papers.  He  edited  Black's  Lectures  on 
Chemistry  (1803)  with  illustrative  notes ;  and  published  a  first 
volume  on  the  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  {iZ22),  R. 
died  January  28,  1805. 

Bob  Soy  Kacgreg'or  Oam'pbell,  the  Highland  Robin 
Hood,  bom  about  1665,  was  nicknamed  Roy  (Gael,  'red*)  be- 
cause of  his  ruddy  complexion,  and  himself  assumed  the  name  of 
Campbell  in  consequence  of  Acts  of  Parliament  abolishing  his 
own.  His  father,  t)onald  Macgr^or  of  Glengyle,  held  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel's commission  from  James  II.,  but  Rob  appears  to 
have  followed  the  humble  calling  of  A  snuJl  grazier,  till,  acquiring 
the  Craig  Royston  and  Inversnaid  estates,  near  the  head  ot  Loch 
Lomond,  and  trusted  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose  with  consider- 
able loans,  he  gradually  extended  his  speculations  in  the  cattle 
line.  TheM  turned  out  ill ;  Rob  absconded  with  £1000,  ob- 
tained on  false  pretences,  in  his  sporan;  and  in  June  171 2  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant 
oflering  a  reward  lor  his  apprehension.  Montrose's  agents,  while 
seizing  Craig  Royston,  insulted  Rob's  haughty  wife,  and  he  him- 
self, having  tound  a  protector  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  commenced 
a  predatory  warfare  with  his  late  patron,  and  also  with  all  up- 
holders of  the  Union.  In  the  rebellion  of  17x5  the  Earl  of  Mar 
sent  him  to  raise  a  part  of  the  Macgregor  clan  at  Aberdeen,  in 
which  city  he  lodged  with  a  kinsman.  Professor  Gregory.  His 
lukewarm  zeal  at  SherifTmuir  did  not  save  him  from  attainder, 
nor  hinder  Cadogan  from  burning  his  house  at  Breadalbane,  an 
act  which  Rob  avenged  in  the  succeeding  year  by  relieving  the 
Montrose  factor  of  over  ;f  300.  For  some  years  longer  he  con- 
tinued to  levy  'black  mail'  on  the  surrounding  country,  running 
thereby  a  hundred  risks,  captured  more  than  once,  but  only  to 
escape,  writing  Montrose  a  mock-heroic  challenge  (17x9),  and  to 
General  Wade,  the  maker  of  proleptic  roads,  an  offer  of  his 
services  to  George  I.  Growing  at  length  more  peaceable,  he 
fought  a  final  duel  with  Alaster  Stewart  of  Invemahyle,  receiv- 
ing then  his  first  and  only  wound ;  turned  religious,  or  at  least 
subscribed  to  Keith's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State 
in  Scotland  {17^4),  and  died  in  his  bed  at  Balquhidder  in  1735. 
He  left  five  sons,  the  third  of  whom,  James,  died  an  outlaw  in 
Paris,  October  I7S4»  while  the  youngest,  Robin,  was  hanged  for 
abduction  at  Edinburgh  on  February  24  of  the  same  year.  Con- 
cerning Rob  Roy  himself,  his  daring,  wariness,  and  generosity  to 
the  poor,  his  strength  and  ape-like  arms,  much  may  be  found  in 
Scott's  Introduction  to  his  great  romance,  and  something,  too, 
in  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  Rob  Roy,  by  K.  Macleay  (Edin. 
1818). 

Soo'ambole,  or  8pan1«li  Bhall'ot,  differs  very  little  in 
general  appearance  from  garlic  {AlUum  sativum),  ezcepting  by 
its  larger  size  in  all  the  parts.  The  cultivated  plant,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  A.  ophioscorodan^  is  a  form  of  A.  Scorodo* 

Cuvm,  a  native  plant  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  including  Eng- 
d  and  Scotlana.  R.  was  formerly  grown  for  the  same  pur- 
pows  as  garlic,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  'the  bulbs 
being  smaller,  milder  in  taste,  and  by  the  plant  producing  bulbs 
on  the  joints  of  the  stem  as  well  as  at  the  oase.' 

Soooell'a.    See  Archilu 

Sochambdaa,  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  do  Vimeur, 
Comte  da,  a  French  marshal,  was  the  son  of  the  governor  of 
Vendome^  and  was  born  there,  1st  July  1 725 .  Entering  the  army 
in  1742,  he  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Rhine.  For  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Namur  he  was 
TEkwiit  a  colonel  (1747).  He  also  brilliantly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Maestricht.  For  his  bravery  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Minorca  he  received  the  Cross  of  St  Louis  (1756),  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier.  He  took  part  in  the  Seven 
Yean'  War,  became  marechal-de-camp  and  inspector  of  cavalry 
in  1761.  In  1780  he  was  sent  to  America  to  assist  the  revolted 
British  colonists  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  6000  men,  and  had  a 
great  share  in  the  arrangements  that  forced  Lord  Comwallis  to 
capitulate  with  his  whole  force  at  Yurktown,  in  Virginia,  19th 
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October  1781.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  made  governor 
of  Picardy.  In  1790  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  North,  and  in  1 791  was  made  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1792 
he  resigned  his  command  and  withdrew  to  his  country  estate, 
narrowly  escaped  execution  by  the  Terrorists,  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  Napoleon,  and  died  at  Thore, 
loth  May  1807*  See  Mhnoires  de  R,,  by  Luce  de  Lancival 
(Par.  X809). 

Bodl'dale,  an  industrial  town  of  England,  Lancashire, 
situated  on  both  sides  and  in  the  pleasant  vm  of  the  Roch  or 
Roche,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Manchester  by  rail.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  five  bridges,  two  of  which,  for  passenger  traffic,  are  light  iron- 
work structures.  The  parish  church,  dating  from  the  1 2th  c, 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  122 
steps.  St.  Mark's  Chapel-of-ease  (X770)  was  thoroughly  remo- 
delled in  i864-oi5,  and  among  the  modem  places  of  worship  are 
St.  Alban's,  a  rich  Second  Pointed  structure  (1859),  a  Methodist 
Free  church  in  Italian  style  (1865),  a  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterians  (1868),  All  Saints',  Hamer,  St  Edmund's  at 
Falinge,  and  St.  Peter's  (187X);  two  Wesleyan  chapels,  two 
Unit^  Methodist  Free  churches,  two  Independent  chapels,  four 
Baptist  chapels,  two  Catholic  chapels,  two  Unitarian  diapels, 
two  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  New  Connexion  chapel, 
and  a  '  Friends'  Meeting- House.  The  finest  municipal  bttHaing 
is  the  townhall,  a  Gothic  edifice  completed  in  1867,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire,  together  240  feet  high, 
and  the  front  of  which  (220  feet  long)  faces  the  river.  It  con- 
tains, besides  the  municipal  chambers,  an  exchange,  borough 
court,  free  public  library,  and  a  great  hall  (90  feet  by  56).  The 
public  baths  were  opened  by  the  corporation  in  1868,  and  a  new 
post-office  was  erected  in  1875.  R.  nas  a  grammar-school  which 
dates  from  1565,  and  many  benevolent  institutions.  It  is  the 
birthplace  and  chief  centre  of  the  working-men's  co-operative 
movement — the  Equitable  Pioneers'  Co-operative  Society,  formed 
in  1844,  having  (X878)  9700  members,  a  capital  of  some 
;£'300,ooo^  and  yearly  sales  amounting  to  j^28o,ooo.  There  are 
sevend  similar  societies  in  R.,  and  one  of  these  opened  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  in  1867.  From  an  earlv  period  R. 
has  been  noted  for  its  manufactures.  A  Flemisn  colony  in 
Edward  III.'s  reign  introduced  the  woollen  industry,  and  by 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  R.  had  attained  great  prosperity.  It  is 
still  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  woollen  trade  known  as 
flannelf  but  cotton  b  now  manufactured  here  even  more  exten- 
sively. In  1871,  the  latter  industry  employed  5928  men  and 
7277  women;  the  former,  for  woollen  cloth,  1909  men  and 
2699  women,  and  for  worsted  goods,  878  hands.  The  manu- 
facture of  engines  and  machinery  employed  788 ;  of  spindles, 
133  ;  of  silk,  400 ;  of  iron,  742  liands ;  while  990  were  engaged 
as  coal-miners,  and  444  as  stone-quarrien.  The  R.  Canal, 
33  miles  long,  completed  at  a  cost  of  ;f6oo^ooo,  unites 
with  the  Calder  and  Ribble  Navigation  at  Halifax,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  near  Manchester,  and  thus  gives 
the  chief  seats  of  trade  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  connec- 
tion with  the  £.  and  W.  seas.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
weekly  at  R.,  where  also  are  held  important  markets  for 
wool,  dye-stufi,  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  (1871)  44»559; 
(X878)  about  6^000.  R.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament. 
The  parliamentary  borough  was  enlarged  by  the  Act  1867,  and 
the  municipal  borough  was  made  conterminous  with  it  by  the 
R.  Improvement  Act  (1872).  The  family  of  Lord  Byron  were 
Barons  de  R.,  and  held  the  manor  and  estates  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  but  these  were  sold  by  the  poet  in  1823.  See 
Roberuon's  Guide  to  R,  Past  and  Present. 

Bocha'fort,  Henri,  otherwise  La  Ctomta  Victor-Hemi 
de  Boohefort-La9ay,  a  French  journalist  and  politician  of 
the  Red  Republican  school,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of 
January  1830,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Legitimist  Marquis,  who 
was  also  a  noted  comic  dramatist.  After  studying  medicine  for 
some  time,  R.  took  to  literature,  and,  after  working  for  some 
years  as  a  chromqueur  on  minor  journals,  and  a  contributor  to 
comic  papers,  such  as  the  Charivari,  he  became  one  of  the 

Principal  members  of  the  staff  of  V£vMement  and  Le  Figaro, 
letween  1856  and  1866^  he  wrote  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
comedies  and  vanderilles,  generally  in  collaboration  with  other 
dramatists.  In  1868  the  bitterness  of  his  satirical  articles  in  the 
Figaro  upon  the  Imperial  rigime  caused  several  prosecutions  to 
be  instituted  against  that  paper.    On  this  account  he  withdrew 
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from  its  staff,  and  began  the  publication  of  a  weekly  pamphlet 
under  the  name  of  La  Lanterne.  More  than  80,000  copies  were 
sold  on  the  day  of  its  first  publication  (ist  June  1868),  and  its 
circulation  as  a  whole  averaged  about  120,000  weekly.  It 
was  suppressed  by  the  Government  after  the  eleventh  number, 
and  prosecutions  were  instituted  against  R.,  who  fled  to 
Brussels,  where  he  continued  the  publication  of  La  Lanterne^  and, 
among  other  things,  fought  his  fourth  duel  de  jonrttalisie.  In 
1869  he  returned  to  Paris,  having  been  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  the  First  Circumscription  of  Paris,  after  being 
defeated  by  M.  Jules  Favre  in  the  Seventh.  He  now  started  a 
journal  called  La  Marseillaise^  in  which  he  continued  his  attacks 
upon  the  Empire.  It  was  while  attempting  to  arrange  a  duel 
between  R.  and  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  that  M.  Victor  Noir, 
a  writer  in  La  Marseillaisiy  was  shot  dead  by  the  Prince  in  his 
own  salon.  Early  in  1870  the  journal  was  seized,  and  a  fresh 
prosecution  instituted  against  R.  by  the  authority  of  the  Chamber. 
On  the  22d  of  January  he  was  fined  3000  francs  and  sentenced 
to  six  months*  imprisonment.  The  overthrow  of  the  Empire  on 
the  4th  of  September  released  him  from  the  Sainte- Pelagic,  and 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  but  resigned 
on  the  1st  of  November.  In  December  he  re-established  La 
Lanterne^  and  in  February  1 87 1  changed  its  name  to  Le  Mot 
(LOrdre,  Elected  in  February  to  the  National  Assembly,  he 
refused  to  sit,  and  by  his  writings  promoted  the  cause  of  the 
Commune.  After  its  fall  he  was  arrested,  and  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years*  transportation.  He  was  taken  to  New  Caledonia 
in  1873,  but  i^  March  1874  he  made  his  escape  to  Newcastle, 
New  South  Wales,  whence  he  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of 
America.  He  settled  first  at  Brussels  and  then  at  Geneva,  in  both 
of  which  places  he  continued  the  publication  of  La  Lanterne. 
In  1876  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  newspapers  Les 
Droits  de  V Homvie  and  Lc  Radical^  published  in  Paris. 

Boche'fort-sur-Mer  ('the  rock  fortress  by  the  sea'),  a 
strongly  fortified  seaport  and  arsenal  of  France,  department 
of  Charente  -  Inferieure,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Charente,  7  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  18  miles  S.S.E.  of 
La  Rochelle  by  rail.  In  its  military  port  the  largest  vessels 
float  at  all  times,  but  the  commercial  port  does  not  admit 
close  to  the  quays  vessels  of  more  than  800  tons.  Tonnay- 
Charente,  which  is  3  miles  farther  up  the  river,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  proper  commercial  port  of  R.,  for,  though  vessels 
coming  up  the  river  discharge  at  R.,  they  almost  invariably  pass 
up  to  Tonnay  to  load.  The  arsenal  has  immense  magazines, 
cannon-foundries,  shipbuilding  docks,  spacious  wharves  and 
repairing  basins,  and  a  sail  factory  with  a  frontage  of  1 245  feet. 
The  Marine  Hospital,  built  in  1 787,  has  1285  beds,  and  contains 
a  library  of  12,000  vols.  The  finest  houses  of  R.  surround  the 
great  central  square  Place  d'Armes  or  Place  Collaert,  which  is 
adorned  with  rows  of  elm-trees.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  hydrography,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a 
maritime  museum.  The  chief  industries  are  shipbuilding,  sail- 
making,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  and  essences. 
It  has  also  important  commerce  in  wine,  brandy,  salt,  com, 
horses,  fish,  building  timber,  and  colonial  wares.  In  1873,  ^^ 
R.  and  Tonnay  there  entered  152  British  vessels  of  56,156  tons, 
and  cleared  151  of  56,259  tons.     Pop.  (1872)  21,564, 

KocheToucauld.    See  Larochefoucauld. 

Rochelle'  (Low.  Lat  Rupella,  'little  rock'),  the  capital  of 
the  French  department  Charente-Inferieure,  88  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Poitiers  by  rail,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  western  harbours  of 
France,  with  roadsteads  sheltered  by  the  He  de  Re  and  the  He 
d'Oleron.  Neither  its  cathedral,  an  unfinished  Grecian  structure 
(1780),  nor  any  of  its  seven  churches,  has  much  beauty,  the  finest 
buildmgs  being  the  Gothic  H6tel-de-Ville  (1486-1607),  the  Palais- 
de-Justice  (1614),  the  arsenal,  and  an  imposing  Bourse.  Besides 
an  outer  and  inner  harbour  there  are  two  docks,  the  lai^er  of 
which,  with  an  area  of  7  acres  2066  sq.  yards,  was  deepened  and  im- 
proved in  1874.  Plans  are  now  (1878)  under  consideration  for  the 
construction  of  new  floating  and  dry  docks  at  a  cost  of  /"400,ooo ; 
and  the  Marans  Canal,  opened  in  1876,  is  to  be  ultimately 
carried  through  Vauban's  fortifications  into  the  harbour.  In  1876 
the  exports  included  46,300  gallons  of  wine,  91,412  gallons  of 
brandy,  and  323,000  cubic  feet  of  pit-props  ;  the  imports,  86,346 
tons  of  coal,  9368  tons  of  iron  ore,  3215  tons  of  salt  codfish, 
4332  tons  of  wood,  and  3079  tons  of  pilch ;  while  the  customs 
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amounted  to  /^i  24, 95  7.  There  entered  273  vessels  of  65,125 
tons,  and  cleared  184  of  55*274  tons.  The  only  important  mana- 
facture  of  R.  is  one  of  coal  bricks,  emplojring  102  hands  in  1875 ; 
but  the  neighbouring  salt-marshes,  covering  5540  acres,  engage 
41 10  more,  and  the  fisheries,  ranking  twelfth  in  France,  are  canicd 
on  by  321  boats  and  over  4500  men.  Pop.  (1872)  19,506. 
Founded  in  the  loth  c,  R.  came  to  England  as  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Eleanor  of  Poitou  (i  152),  was  captured  by  Louis  VIll. 
(1224),  but  ceded  to  Edward  III.  at  the  Treaty  of  Breligny 
(1360),  and  finally  annexed  to  France  (1372).  A  Huguenot 
stronghold,  it  surrendered  to  the  League  after  a  six  months' 
siege  (1573) ;  and  in  1628,  after  an  heroic  defence  of  founeen 
months,  which  cost  the  lives  of  15,000  men,  Buckingham's 
expedition  bringing  no  relief,  its  fall  decided  the  fate  of  Protes- 
tantism in  France,  and  the  citizens  almost  to  a  man  fled  abroad, 
leaving  4000  where  sixty  years  before  there  had  been  72,000  in- 
habitants. 

Hochelle'  Salt  is  a  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda 
(KNaC4H4064H20),  prepared  by  neutralising  cream  of  tartar 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  It  forms  beautiful  transparent  prismatic 
crystals.  It  was  discovered  in  1672  by  Seignette,  a  RochcUe 
apothecary,  whence  its  name. 

Bodi'ester  (Lat.  Durobriva^  Old  Eng.  Hroffe-ceaster,  *  the 
camp   on    the    rock*),   a  city  of   Kent,   on  a   bend  of  the 
Medway,  31  miles  E.N.E.   of  London  by  rail,  forms  almost 
one   continuous  town  with  Chatham   (q.   v.)   on  the  E.  and 
Strood,  across  the  river,  on  the  W.,  being  joined  to  the  latter 
by  an  iron  swing  bridge  (1856),  with  a  centre  span  of  170 
feet.      The  cathedral,  founded    by  St   Augustine  (604)  and 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Gundulf  (1077-1107),  is  comparatively  small, 
being  306  feet  long  by  162  feet  wide  across  the  large  transept, 
and  has  a  disappointing  exterior,  with  a  *  modem  Gothic  *  central 
tower  (1825);  the  redeeming  features  are  the  pure  Norman  nave, 
the  crypt  (one  of  the  few  survivals  of  Gundulf s  work),  and  the 
fine  Decorated  doorway  of  the  chapter-house.     Its  restoration 
at  a  cost  of  ;£"  13,000  was  completed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
in  1875.     Between  the  cathedral  and  the  river,  surrounded  by 
pubhc  gardens,  stands  the  12th  c.  castle,  the  finest  specimen  of 
a  Norman  keep  in  England,  104  feet  high.     Other  buildings  are 
the  churches  of  St  Margaret  (mostly  rebuilt  1824-40;  restored 
1872)  and  St.  Nicholas  (1624;   restored  1863);  the  Deanery, 
adjoining  the  ruins  of  St.  Andrew's  Priory,  three  of  whose  gate- 
ways stiil  remain;  the  brick  townhall  (1687),  county  court-house 
(1862),    St.    Bartholomew's    Hospital    (1863),    Borstal  Pnson 
(erected  in  1874  for  500  convicts),  the  grammar-school  (1542V 
Williamson's  free  mathematical    school    (1701),   and  Waits' 
Hospital   (1579),  described    in    The  Seven  Poor  Travelleri  of 
Dickens,  who  spent  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life  at  Gadshill 
(3  miles  from  R.),  the  scene  of  Falstaff*s  exploits.    R.  has  no 
special  industries  of 'its  own,  except  oyster  and  other  fisheries, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  being   employed  in  the  Government 
works  at  Chatham.    The  shipping  and  trade  returns  of  the  two 
ports  are  given  together,  viz.,  entered  (1877)  4340  vessels  of 
635,630  tons,  and  cleared  3446  of  355,697  tons ;  imports  (1876) 
;f  1,719,445,  exports  ;f  176,318,  and  customs  ;f6583.    On  De- 
cember 31,  1877,  978  ships  of  41,736  tons  were  registered  as 
belonging  to  R.  and  Chatham,  besides  105  fishing-boats.    R. 
publishes  one  weekly  newspaper,  and   sends  two  members  to 
Pariiament.    Pop.  (1871)  18,352.     The  seat  of  the  second  oldest 
English  bishopric,  co-extensive  with  the  kingdom  of  W.  Kent. 
R.  suffered  much  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  siege  and  conflagra- 
tion, being  destroyed  by  iEthelred,  King  of  Mercia  (676),  and  by 
the  Danes  (839),  captured  by  Rufus  from  his  brother's  adherents 
(10S7),  and  three  times  bunit  during  the  12th  c     Tames  II. 
embarked  here  for  France  after  his  abdication,  23d  bcccmbcr 
1688.     See  Walcott's  Memorials  of  R,  (Lond.  1866). 

Boch'ester,  a  city  of  New  York,  U.S.,  7  miles  from  and  263 
feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  on  Genesee  River.  Three  falls  upon  ihii 
river  of  96,  86,  and  83  feet  high  respectively  are  within  the  ox^i, 
and  afford  immense  water  power.  All  lake  vessels  can  ascend 
to  the  lowest  fall.  The  main  stem  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railway  crosses  the  city  at  the  upper  fall.  The  Genesee  Vallev, 
the  Northern  Central,  and  the  f1  and  State  lines  also  have  ihcir 
termini  here.  The  Erie  Canal,  on  a  fine  stone  aqueduct  of  7 
arches,  and  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  also  cross  the  city.  Ready- 
made  clothing  is  now  the  largest  manufacture,  boots  and  shoes 
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rank  next ;  there  are  also  i8  flour-mills,  i8  breweries,  the  Leigh- 
Ion  Iron  Bridge  Works,  the  Stewart  Rubber  Company,  the 
larigest  carriage  factory  in  the  U.S.,  5  tobacco  factories,  &c.  R. 
is  now  becoming  a  great  distributing  centre  for  coal,  and  has 
also  a  vast  nursery  business.  A  magnificent  system  of  water- 
works (including  a  reservoir  of  82,000,000  gallons  capacity)  was 
recently  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $3,250,ooa  It  contains  a  city 
hall,  court-house,  free  academy,  60  churches,  a  university  with 
10  professors  and  160  students,  a  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
>vith  8  professors  and  77  students,  33  public  schools  with  200 
teachers  and  10,000  pupils,  a  public  library,  an  Athenaeum,  a  law 
Library,  2  hospitals  (City  and  St.  Mary's),  with  provision  for  500 
patients,  industrial  school,  house  of  refuge,  4  orphan  asylums, 
and  other  benevolent  institutions;  a  penitentiary,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  the  U.S.  There  are  3  daily  and  4  weekly  papers.  Pop. 
(i876)82,5ca  ^       /        t         /k-i-  f 

Boch'eater,  John  Wilxnot,  Earl  of,  was  bom  at  Ditchley, 
Oxfordshire,  April  10, 1647.    Educated  at  Burford  School,  he 
entered  Waltham  College,  Oxford,  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
and  at  fourteen  was  made  M.  A.  along  with  several  other  young 
noblemen,  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.    In  l66x  he  set  out  to 
travel  in  France  and  luly;   in  1665  he  served  at  sea  under 
Sandwich,  distinguishing  himself  for  bravery  at  Bergen ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  engaged  under  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  whose 
message  he  once  carried  to  another  commander  in  an  open  boat, 
amid  a  storm  of  shot     But  on  his  return  to  London,  the  dissolute 
court  too  eagerlv  welcomed  him  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  spirit. 
Charles  II.  made  him  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  and  Ranger 
of  Woodstock  Park.    He  plunged  into  systematic  debauchery 
of  every  kind,  was  by  his  own  expression  intoxicated  almost 
uninterruptedly  for  five  years ;  turned  highwajrman,  chairman, 
innkeeper,  quack  doctor,  and  begear  by  turns,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue the  lowest  amours ;  profess^  the  openest  infidelity ;  and, 
in  short,  was  more  corrupt  than  even  the  King  himself.    Occa- 
sionally he  retired  from  the  court  orgies  to  the  study ;  but  even 
tiiere  too  often  to  compose  poems  the  verpr  names  of  which  no 
modem  pen  would  transcribe.     Some  of  his  lyrics,  however,  are 
graceful  and  pure,  while  his  familiar  letters  to  his  wife  reveal  him 
\n  the  character  of  a  tender-hearted  husband.    He  was  altogether 
a  prodigy  of  vice.     The  good  qualities  of  a  frank  and  generous 
nature  which  he  possessed  were  only  passports  to  the  inner  circle 
of  the  most  profligate  court  in  the  world ;  and  he  must  be  judged 
by  his  time.    He  had  spent  his  prodigal  life  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one  ;  and  on  his  deathbed  seems  to  have  made  sincere  profession 
of  contrition  to  Dr.  Burnet,  who  by  his  desire  published  the 
well-known  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  ofjohn^  Earl  of  R, 
llie  date  of  R.'s  death  is  July  26,  1680.    In  1680  appeared  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  with  many  said  to  be  spurious.     His 
tragedy  of  VaUniinian  was  published  in  1685.    Several  editions 
of  liis  works  have  been  put  forth,  the  best  of  which  are  St 
Kvremont's  (1709)  and  that  printed  by  Tonson  in  17 14. 

Hoche-snr-Yon  or  Vapoldon-Yend^,  a  town  of  France, 
c^epartment  of  Vendee,  on  the  river  Yon,  49  miles  S.  of 
Nantes  by  raiL  Its  principal  streets  converge  to  the  spacious 
and  central  Place  Napol^n,  in  which  stands  a  bronze  statue 
to  Napoleon  I.,  the  founder  of  the  town.  R.  manufactures 
leather,  beer,  and  hats,  and  has  a  considerable  hardware  trade. 
Pop.  (1872)  8841. 

Hoch'et  (Low  Lat.  roehettus^  from  O.  H.  Ger.  roe,  *a  coat '), 
sa  linen  garment  resembling  an  albe,  only  shorter  and  with  close 
sleeves,  formerly  worn  by  priests  and  acolytes,  but  at  present 
restricted  to  bishops  and  certain  privileged  canons.     It  formed 

f>art  of  the  episcopal  habit  prescribe  by  the  first  Prayer- 
»ook  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  lawn  sleeves  attached  to  the 
c:  hi  mere  (q.  v.)  are  a  later  modification  of  the  ancient  vest- 
ment. 

Sook,  in  Geology,  is  the  general  term  applied  to  aU  materials 
<wlrich  make  up  the  earth's  crust,  from  loose  friable  sand  to  the 
est  compact  limestone  or  granite. 


is  a  confection  of  boiled  sugar  made  up  io  sticks  or 

_  ,  lis.  and  flavoured  and  coloured  like  ordinary  sweets,  from 
^irfaich,  indeed,  it  only  difiers  in  form.  A  spongy,  light  texture 
i«  given  to  some  kinds  of  R.  by  repeated  drawing  out  and 
folding  the  material  while  in  a  plastic  semi-viscuout  condition. 


Such  R.  is  opaque ;  other  kinds  of  R.,  simply  rolled,  are  trans- 
parent and  glauy,  but  by  exposure  they  gradually  assume  a 
granular  structure. 

Hock,  Ckxsk  of  the  {Rupieoia  auran/ut),  an  Insessorial 
bird  belonging  to  the  Manakin  family  (Fiprina\  and  found  in 
S.  America  and  Guinea.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  the  domestic  cock.  It  attains  the  size  of  a 
pigeon,  and  is  of  a  rich  oran^  colour,  the  wings  being  black, 
and  those  of  the  tail  brown  tipped  with  vellow.  The  feathers 
of  the  head  are  erect,  and  form  a  double  row,  and  the  wing 
coverts  and  tail  coverts  are  very  conspicuous,  forming  plumes 
which  closely  resemble  the  tail  of  the  cock.  The  C.  of  the  R, 
appears  to  be  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  to  be  active  at  twilight 
and  during  the  nighL    The  eggs  are  white,  aqd  number  two. 

Hook'all,  a  rounded  rock  rising  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  300  miles  W.  of  North  Uist,  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  It 
is  about  20  feet  in  height,  and  is  frequented  by  large  flocks  of 
sea-birds.  A  good  deal  of  fishing  is  carried  on  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Bock  Alum,  or  Boche  Alxun  (Fr.  Aiun  de  Roche),  a 
reddish  variety  of  native  alum,  found  near  Civita  Vecchia  in 
Italy.  It  is  also  called  Alun  de  Rome,  or  Roman  Alum.  Frag- 
ments of  common  alum,  coloured  with  Venetian  red,  pass  m 
commerce  as  R.  A« 


Bock  Orya'tal,  the  name  popularly  given  to  transparent, 
colourless,  nearly  pure  crystals  ot  quartz  or  silica.  It  usually 
occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids, 
and  is  found  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Siberia,  Brazil,  Ceylon, 
Saxony,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  elsewhere.  R.  C.  frequently 
encloses  rutile,  asbestos,  chlorite,  difierent  kinds  of  fluids,  &c. 
It  has  many  useful  and  ornamental  applications,  beins  the 
'white  stone'  of  the  lapidary,  and  the  material  for  the  'pebble' 
lenses  of  spectacles.  In  some  localities  small  brilliant  ciystals 
are  called  '  diamonds,'  and  are  greatly  esteemed  when  made  up 
into  personal  ornaments.  The  use  of  R.  C.  for  instruments 
of  precision — as  balance-beams  and  scale-pans,  thermometers, 
standard  weights.  &c.,  has  been  strongly  advocated  in  Germany 
of  late  years,  and  indeed  normal  weights  of  this  material  have 
been  introduced  into  the  imperial  ount  for  the  control  of  gold 
coins.  In  its  hardness  (7),  light  specific  gravity  (2*65),  and 
absolute  indifference  at  onUnary  temperatures  to  atmospheric  or 
chemical  changes,  R.  C.  is  undoubtedly  well  adapted  for  such 
purposes. 

Book'et  is  a  name  primarily  applied  to  Eruca  saiiva,  a  cru- 
ciferous plant  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  large  white 
flowers  veined  with  purple,  and  acrid  leaves.  In  S.  Europe  the 
R.  is  used  when  young  as  a  salad  herb.  Various  other  plants 
belonging  to  Crueiferee  have  also  (probably  from  family  likeness) 
received  the  designation  of  R.,  witn  some  prefix.  Thus,  Bastard 
R.  is  Brassica  Erucastrum ;  Dame's  or  Garden  R.  is  Hesperis 
matronatis  (see  Dame's  Violet)  ;  London  R.  is  Sisymbrium 
Irio  (see  Hedge  Mustard)  ;  Sea  R.  is  Cakile  mariiima  ;  Wall 
R.  is  Dift^taxis  tenuifolia;  Winter  or  Vellow  R.  is  Barbarea 
vulgaris  (see  Cress).  The  name  Dyer's  R.  is  applied  to  Reseda 
Luteola.    See  Weld. 

Book'et,  a  pvrotechnic  device  projected  through  the  air. 
There  are  several  kinds,  as  the  liy-A.,  signal*R.,  life*\aving 
R.,  and  war-R,,  the  principle  of  construction  being  the  same 
in  all.  The  sky-R.  is  formed  by  filling  a  stout  cartridge 
cylinder  with  an  inflammable  composition  such  as  is  used  in 
Pyrotechny  (q.  v.),  and  ramming  it  hard  around  a  'piereer' 
or  tapering  spmdle,  which  leaves  a  central  axial  cavity.  When 
the  cylinder  is  nearly  filled,  a  perforated  plug  of  wood  or 
clay  is  laid  in,  and  over  it  are  placed  several  pots  containing 
'  decorations,'  such  as  stan,  serpents,  gold  and  silver  rains,  &c. 
The  top  is  finished  off  with  a  conical  cap.  The  conoidal  cavity 
is  primed  with  quick-match,  and  the  finished  R.  is  attached  to  a 
stick.  On  igniting  the  match  rapid  combustion  takes  place  in 
the  central  cavity,  and  the  liberated  gases,  meeting  with  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  propel  the  R.  upward  in  a  given 
direction,  the  stick  serving  as  a  guide.  When  the  R.  b  consumed 
the  terminal  'decorations'  explode  in  mid-air  with  a  pleasing 
effect  A  tignal-R.  diffen  little  from  a  sky-R.  A  life-saving  R. 
is  used  as  a  means  of  carrying  a  line  to  a  wrecked  ship  (see 
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Life-Saving  Apparatus).  The  use  of  the  R.  as  an  imple- 
ment of  warfare  was  first  rendered  practicable  by  Sir  Wiliiam 
Congreve  in  1803.  His  R.  consists  of  a  sheet-iron  case  filled 
with  a  combustible  charge,  and  the  conical  head  is  hollow  for 
the  reception  of  a  bursimij  charge,  which  is  exploded  by  means 
of  a  fuse.  The  base  is  closed  with  a  metal  disc  perforated  with 
five  hole*,  a  central  one  to  carry  the  stick,  and  four  peripheral 
on^s  to  ^rve  as  gas-vents.  This  R.  has  been  superseded  in  the 
British  service  by  Hales'  R.,  which  dispenses  with  a  stick.  A 
longitudinal  section  of  the  R.  and  the  base  disc  are  here  figured. 


^ 


Hales*  War-Rocket. 

The  metal  base  has  three  gas-vents,  and  each  one  is  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a  projecting  *  tail-piece '  against  which  the  products 
of  combustion  play.  By  this  arrangement  a  rotation  of  the  R. 
round  the  axis  of  its  progression  is  secured,  with  the  additional 
gains  of  increased  stabihty  and  greater  accuracy.  Four  grades 
of  Hales'  rockets  are  used  in  the  British  service — namely,  3,  6, 
12,  and  24  pounders.  They  are  fired  from  tubes  or  stands  ad- 
justed to  a  certain  elevation  and  direction. 

Bock'flsh.    See  Wrasse. 

Bock'ford,  a  city  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  on  both  sides  of  Rock 
River,  92  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Cliicago,  in  an  agricultural  district 
of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  fertility.  It  is  the  seat  of  R.  Female 
Seminary,  and  from  the  rows  of  trees  which  adorn  it  is  called 
the  *  Forest  City.'  There  arc  two  furniture  factories,  one  exten- 
sive watch  manufactory,  one  woollen  and  one  cotton  mill,  several 
flour-mills,  five  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  oatmeal  factory. 
Pop.  (1870)  11,049. 

Hockliainpton,  a  town  in  Queensland,  on  the  river  Fitzroy 
(q.  v.),  45  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  420  miles  N.W.  of  Bris- 
l;ane.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  built,  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply 
supplied  with  water.  Vessels  of  large  size  can  easily  come  up 
to  the  town,  the  river  being  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  Thames, 
with  a  tidal  rise  of  14  feet.  Above  R.,  however,  the  navigation 
is  limited  to  smaller  craft,  in  consequence  of  a  rocky  bar  across 
the  river.  Being  the  port  of  a  wide  extent  of  country  well 
ndapted  for  rearing  stocK.  and  abounding  in  mineral  resources 
R.  has  a  large  and  growing  trade.  Itspnncipal  exports  are  wool, 
tallow,  preserved  meats,  gold,  and  copper.     Pop.  (1875)  56CX). 

Booking  Stones,  or  Logg'an  Stones,  are  blocks  of  stone 
so  exactly  balanced  that  a  slight  effort  is  sufficient  to  displace 
them  so  as  to  set  them  rocking  about  from  their  position  of  equi- 
librium, even  though  their  mass  may  amount  to  several  tons. 
They  are  numerous  in  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Wales,  and  other 
places  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  may  have 
resulted  from  weathering,  or  perhaps  been  dropped  into  posi- 
tion by  floating  ice  during  the  glacial  period. 

Rock'  Island,  a  city  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  on  the  Mississippi, 
180  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  an  important  railroad  centre, 
and  contains  eleven  churches,  four  banks,  a  public  library,  and 
two  daily  newspapers.  It  is  connected  with  Davenport,  Iowa, 
by  an  iron  bridge,  with  passage  for  trains  above  and  vehicles 
below.  On  the  island  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name 
stands  a  national  arsenal  and  armoury.     Pop.  (1870)  7890. 

Rockland,  a  seaport  of  Maine,  U.S.,  on  Owl's  Head  Bay, 
which  forms  its  harbour,  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Portland.  It 
has  eight  churches,  three  banks,  and  four  weekly  newspapers. 
Its  numerous  limekilns  produce  1,000,000  casks  annually,  and 
it  has  also  extensive  shipping.     Pop.  (1870)  7074. 

Rockland  Lake,  in  Rockland  county.  New  York,  U.S., 
36  miles  N.  of  New  York,  i  mile  W.  of  Hudson  river,  and  160 
feet  above  its  surface,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  4  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Every  year  some  200,000  tons  of  ice  are  cut  here 
for  the  market  by  about  looo  men. 

Rockling  {MoteUa\  a  genus  of  TeleosUan  fishes  belonging 
to  the  Cadida  or  Cod  family.     The  body  is  compressed  near  the 


tail,  and  has  the  first  dorsal  fin  short,  whilst  the  second  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  long.  The  mouth  has  barbnUi.  There  are 
several  species.  The  M.  tridrrata  has  three  barbules  ;  the  M. 
glauca^  also  known  as  the  *  mackerel  midge,*  attains  a  length  of 
about  i^  inches. 

Rock'  Oil.    Sec  Petroleum. 

Rock'  River,  rising  in  Fond-du-Lac  comity,  "Wisconsin, 
U.S.,  traverses  Horicon  and  Koshkonong  Lakes,  and  then  flows 
S.  into  Illinois,  where  turning  S.W.,  it  reaches  the  Mississippi 
2  miles  below  Rock  Island,  after  a  total  fall  of  379  feet,  and  a 
rather  rapid  course  of  350  miles  through  a  most  picturesque  and 
fertile  valley.  It  is  navigable  only  at  high  water,  but  affords 
great  water  power.     Twelve  railway  lines  cross  iu 

Rock'-Rose.     See  Cistus. 

Rock'-8alt  (chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt)  is  a  widely 
distributed  mineral,  being  found  in  cubical  crystals  and  in  rock 
beds  or  masses  in  numerous  regions  throughout  the  globe. 
When  pure  it  is  colourless  and  transparent,  but  most  frequently 
it  is  tinged  red,  violet-blue,  or  green,  from  the  admixture  of 
impurities.  R.  S.  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  geolo^al 
formation,  for  it  occurs  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  Oolitic  strata  in  the  Alps,  in  greensand  in  Spam, 
and  in  Tertiary  strata  in  Galicia.  These  deposits  are  believed  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  salt  lakes,  alternately 
severed  from  and  joined  to  the  ocean  after  long  lapses  of  time. 
The  most  extensive  and  productive  mines  in  the  world  are  those 
of  Wieliczka  and  Bochnia  in  Galicia.  They  have  been  worked 
for  600  years.  The  largest  British  deposits  of  R,  S.  are 
found  along  the  valley  of  the  river  Weaver  in  Cheshire,  where 
two  beds  attain  an  aggregate  thickness  of  nearly  200  fccL  See 
Salt. 

Rock'  Soap,  a  blackish,  soft,  greasy  mineral,  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  water,  with  smaller  proportions  of  magnesia 
and  sand.  It  is  principally  used  for  artists*  crayons,  and  occurs 
in  igneous  rocks  in  Isle  of  Skye,  Antrim,  and  other  European 
localities. 

Rock'work,  in  gardening,  is  an  artificial  structure  of  irregular 
blocks  of  stone,  enclosing  earth  in  which  ferns  and  other  plants 
are  grown.  R.  ought  as  far  as  pos.sible  to  imitate  nature, 
and  hence  the  not  uncommon  adjuncts  of  pieces  of  sculpture, 
plaster  casts,  &c.,  are  decidedly  out  of  place.  When  the  base 
of  R.  is  washed  by  water,  shells  and  pebbles  may  be  appro- 
priately strewn  about. 

Rock'y  Moun'tains,  the  northern  portion  of  the  great 
backbone  which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  American 
continents,  known  as  the  Andes  in  S.  America,  the  Mexican 
Cordilleras  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  the  It  M.  in 
the  United  States  and  British  America.  The  mountains  in 
British  America  and  Oregon  are  known  as  the  Cascade  Rcn^s, 
from  the  cascades  of  the  Columbia  River.  Among  them  is  Mount 
St.  Elias  (19,500  feet),  the  highest  of  the  whole  northern  system. 
In  the  United  States  the  R.  M.  spread  to  a  breadth  of  looo  miles, 
and  cover  an  area  of  980,000  sq.  miles,  constituting  the  great 
arid  region  where  agriculture  is  impossible  without  irrigation. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Coast  Range  of  California  j  the  Ba^i^ 
Ranges^  including  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  extending  over  south- 
eastern Oregon,  southern  Idaho,  western  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
north-eastern  California  (highest  points.  Mount  Whitney,  14.SS7 
feet,  and  Mount  Shasta,  14,442  feet);  the  Plateaus^  stretching 
from  southern  Wyoming  through  western  Colorado  and  casteni 
Utah  into  New  Mexicq  and  Arizona  (highest  point,  Emmon  s 
Peak,  Uintah  mountains,  13,694  feet);  the  Park  Ranges,  in 
southern  Wyoming  and  central  Colorado  (highest  points,  Mount 
Harvard,  14,375  feet,  and  Gray's  Peak,  14,341  feet) ;  and  tre 
Desert  Ranges  in  southern  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  rocks  are  principally  metamorphic  gneiss,  porphyry,  grsniie, 
mica,  and  talcose  slate.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  R.  M.  is 
very  great.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  large  quantities  in 
California  and  Nevada  (q.  v.),  and  have  more  recently  been  d:^ 
covered  in  Wyoming  and  Dacotah.  There  are  also  considerable 
quantities  of  mercury,  carboniferous  limestone,  coal,  and  petro- 
leum. There  are  evidences  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic 
activity  throughout  the  whole  R.  M.,  and  ge3rsers  and  hotspnn^ 
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are  foond  in  many  places.  The  R.  M.  fonn  the  watershed 
between  the  riven  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  and  those  flowing 
into  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  Many  rivers,  how- 
ever, in  the  Plateau  and  Basin  districts  flow  into  the  central 
lakes,  usually  salt,  such  as  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Lake  Hum- 
boldt. See  J.  C.  Fremont,  Rocky  Mountains*  Explonr  (Lond. 
1861),  Raymond*s  Minis  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (New  York, 
1S71),  and  United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  J.  W.  Powell  in  charge  (vol.  iii., 
Washington  Government  Printing  Ofiice,  1877). 

!  Booo'OO  (fromFr.  rocaille,  'rock- work'),  the  name  applied 
I  to  a  debased  style  of  architecture  prevailing  in  the  i8th  c,  which 
ivaa  to  Italian  Classicism  what  Flamboyant  had  been  to  Gothic, 
or  the  'Jesuit'  style  of  the  17th  c.  to  that  of  the  Renaissance. 
Top-heavy  columns,  interrupted  pediments,  an  endless  multipli- 
cation of  ornamental  details,  and  studied  avoidance  of  simplicity, 
with  the  single  redeeming  feature  of  occasional  picturesqueness, 
characterised  the  R.  style,  which  happily  was  never  adopted  by 
the  English  except  in  their  furniture. 

Bocroi,  a  small  fortified  town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  within  2\  miles  of  the  Belgian  frontier.  It  is  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain  surrounded  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  Pop. 
(1S72)  867.  Here  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  the  French 
under  Cond^  with  a  loss  of  10,000  men,  May  19,  1643. 

Bod,  known  also  as  a  pole  or  perch,  is  a  measure  of  length, 
equalling  5^  yards. 

Boden'tia  (Lat  the  'gnawing  animals'),  an  order  of  Mam* 
malia,  also  known  as  Glires,  They  are  represented  by  such 
(}oadrupeds  as  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  porcupines,  squirrels, 
jerboas,  beavers,  &c.  Their  characters  are  derived  from  the 
absence  of  canine  teeth,  and  in  having  only  two  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  upper  jaw  has  also  two,  and  very  rarely  four 
incisors.  The  incisors  are  chisel-shaped,  and  form  the  gnawing 
organs.  Their  structure  is  peculiar ;  in  front  they  are  coveied 
with  a  layer  of  hard  enamel,  while  behind  they  consist  of  the 
ordinary  ivory.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  cause  the 
softer  and  hinder  part  of  each  tooth  to  wear  faster  than  the  hard 
anterior  portion,  with  the  result  of  keeping  a  sharp  edge  on  the 
tooth  by  the  mere  act  of  attrition.  These  teeth,  further,  grow 
from  perpument  pulps,  and  increase,  like  the  tusks  of  the  elephant 
throughout  life.  The  lower  jaw  of  the  R.  is  peculiarlv  placed,  and 
is  so  articulated  through  the  longitudinally  set  condyles,  that  its 
antero-posterior  movements  are  free  and  extensive,  and  thus  are 
well  adapted  for  gnawing.  The  molar  teeth  number  about  four 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  They  have  smooth  crowns,  with  the 
enamel  arranged  in  transverse  folds  in  ndges.  The  intestine  is 
long,  its  caecum  being  well  developed.  The  brain  is  smooth, 
and  well-nigh  destitute  of  convolutions.  The  eyes  are  placed 
laterally,  and  the  orbits  and  temporal  fossse  of  the  skull  are  con- 
tinuous. The  placenta  is  discoid  and  deciduate,  and  the  testes 
of  R.  appear  to  pass  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum  at  the 
breeding  season.  Despite  the  fact  of  the  brain  being  destitute  of 
convolutions,  many  of  the  R.  possess  considerable  mtelligence ; 
e.g.^  the  rats  and  beavers. 

Bod'eric,  the  last  king  of  the  West  Goths  in  Spain,  was, 
according  to  Roderic  of  Toledo,  the  son  of  Theudefred,  Duke  of 
Cordova,  while  the  Arab  historians  make  him  a  commoner  raised 
for  his  valour  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  King  Witiza. 
In  709  a  revolution  deposed  Witiza,  and  placed  R.  in  his  stead ; 
but  the  determined  opposition  of  Kba  and  Sisebuth,  sons  of 
Witiza,  and  Oppas  their  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  kindled 
a  civil  war  which  was  not  wholly  quenched  before  the  Arab  inva- 
sion. On  the  28th  of  April  7 1 1 , 1 2,000  Berbers,  sent  under  Tarik 
by  Mara,  landed  at  Alcesiras,  advanced  under  the  guidance  of 
Count  Julian,  commandant  at  Ceuta,  and  repulsed  Theudemir, 
governor  of  Ajsdalusia.  R.  hurried  forward  with  an  army  of  from 
50,000  to  100,000  men,  against  whom  Tarik  could  now  bring 
about  25,000  men.  They  met  (July  24)  near  Xeres  de  la  Fron- 
tera,  on  the  Guadalete,  where  the  battle  lasted  (it  is  said)  eight 
days.  R.  had  intrusted  the  wings  to  the  sons  of  Witiza,  who 
through  Julian  made  traitorous  terms  with  the  enemy,  that  gave 
him  the  victory  on  July  3,  71 1.  R.  fell  in  the  battle.  His  tragic 
fa:e,  the  effect  of  treason  and  the  weakness  of  the  West  Gothic 
empire,  has  won  the  sympathy  of  many  poets,  as  of  Southey, 
whose  poem  ol  Don  Rotieriik  shows  that  he  had  read  to  advan- 


tage the  romance  of  Don  Rodrigo,  written  in  the  X3th  c.     See 
Dahn,  Die  Poliiischi  GeschkhU  der  Westgothen  (2  vols.  1871). 

Sodez.    See  Rhodez. 

Bod'ney,  George  Brydgee,  Baron,  a  famous  English 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Walton-upon-Thames,  19th  February 
17 18,  and  quitted  Harrow  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  enter  the 
navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  command  of  the  Newfoundland 
station  (1748).  He  was  elected  member  for  Saltash  (1752),  as 
rear-admiral  destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Havre  in  a  three 
days'  bombardment  (1759),  captured  Grenada,  Martinique,  and 
Santa  Lucia  (1761),  and  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy  (1764). 
Despatched  in  1780  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  then  besieged  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  he  achieved  his  purpose  by  a  victory  over 
the  latter  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  (i6th  January),  then  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  the  French  fleet  near  Martinique 
(17th  April),  and  took  the  Dutch  islands  Eustatia,  Demerara,  and 
Essequioo,  with  ships  and  booty  to  the  value  of  ;f  3,000,00a  On 
1 2th  April  1782  R.  encountered  De  Grasse  ofif  Dominique,  each 
fleet  consisting  of  more  than  thirty  ships  of  the  line ;  and  the  battle, 
which  lasted  twelve  hours,  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  French  of 
nine  vessels,  9000  killed,  and  a  whole  train  of  artillery.  Having 
thus  saved  Jamaica,  and  ended  the  war  at  a  blow,  R.  returned 
home  to  receive  the  title  of  Baron  R.  He  lived  thenceforward 
in  retirement,  dying  in  London,  23d  May  1792.  K*i  brilliant 
victories  were  chienv  due  to  his  revival  of  Blake's  tactics  of 
breaking  the  enemy  s  line.  See  his  UfCf  by  General  G.  B, 
Mundy  (2  vols.  Lond.  1830). 

Bodofl'to  (Gr.  Rhaidestos),  a  port  of  European  Turkey,  vilayet 
of  Adrianople,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  77 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Constantinople.  Formerly  the  seat  of  a 
Jewish  university,  it  has  several  mosques,  is  girt  with  rich  gar- 
dens, and  supplies  Constantinople  with  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
fish.    Pop.  25,000. 


^  ,  or  Bodrig^uez,  a  small  island  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  situated  in  ue  Indian  Ocean,  330  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Mauritius,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  60  square  miles,  with  a  mountainous  surface,  and  a  re- 
markably healthy  climate.  The  inhabitants,  who  numbered 
1400  in  1876,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  rearing  cattle  for  ex- 
port to  Mauritius,  and  fishing.  The  imports  and  exports  in 
2876  amounted  to  £3166  and  ^^8271  respectively. 

Hoe  and  Boe'book,  the  female  and  male  of  a  species  of 
Cervida  or  Deer  {Cervus  capreolus).  The  male  attains  a  height 
of  from  2  to  2}  feet  at  the  shoulders.  It  is  of  smaller  size  than 
the  Fallow  Deer.  The  colour  is  brown,  varied  with  red  and 
grey  tints.  A  white  patch  occurs  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs  is  greyish  white.  The  chin  is 
white,  and  there  is  a  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  each  side  of 
the  lip.  The  R.  appears  to  be  monogamous,  one  male  mating 
with  one  female.  The  horns  have  no  snag  or  branch  at  the 
base,  and  generally  have  one  front  antler  and  two  hinder  ones. 
In  Scotland  the  R.  is  met  with  in  a  wild  state.  The  average 
weight  is  from  50  to  60  lbs. 

Boe,  Sir  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Low-Leyton,  in  Essex, 
about  1580.  After  studying  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he 
entered  the  court  of  James  L,  and  was  knighted  in  1604.  In 
1609  he  sailed  for  300  miles  up  the  Amazon,  and  was  next 
sent  as  envoy  to  the  Great  Mogul,  Shah  Jehan,  at  whose 
court  in  Delhi  he  resided  from  1614  to  1618^  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Cirencester  in  1620^  and 
again  in  1640  as  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  In 
1 62 1  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantmople,  and  on  his 
return  he  presented  many  Oriental  manuscripts,  which  he  had 
collected,  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  of 
the  Greek  Bible  which  he  obtained  is  now  in  the  Briush  Mu- 
seum. In  1629  R.  was  successful  in  negotiating  a  peace 
between  Poland  and  Sweden,  and  it  is  believed  the  interven* 
tion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  due  to 
his  advice.  In  1641  he  was  English  ambassador  at  the  Diet 
of  Ratisbon,  and  on  his  return  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Garter  and  a  privy  counsellor.  He  died  November  6,  1644. 
His  works  are  A  True  and  Faithful  Relation  of  what  hath 
lately  happened  in  ConstantinapU^  concerning  the  Death  of 
Sultan  Osman  and  the  setting  up  of  Mustapha,  his  uncle  (Lond. 
1622) ;  and  a  Journal  of  Voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  Turkey, 
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Egypt y  PaUstiney  and  Persia ^  published  first  in  French  (1663), 
and  in  English  in  the  same  volume  with  Delia  Valle's  Travels 
(Lond.  1664).  In  1730  proposals  were  made  to  publish  the 
latter  work  in  5  vols.,  but  of  these  only  one  ever  appeared, 
under  the  title  Tfu  Negotiations  of  Sir  Thotnas  R,  in  his  Embassy 
to  tJu  Ottojnan  Porte  (Lond.  1740).  The  Joutftal  has  been 
reprinted  by  Pinkerton. 

Itoel3ack,  John  Arthur,  an  English  politician,  was  born  at 
Madras  in  December  1802,  his  father  belonging  to  a  well-known 
Sheffield  family.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  Canada,  whence 
he  came  to  England  in  1824  to  study  law.  R.  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
city  of  Bath  in  1832.  In  1835  ^^  ^^^  appointed  paid  agent 
in  this  country  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada. 
About  this  time  his  series  of  political  Pamphlets  for  the  People 
involved  him  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Black,  the  editor  of  the 
Aloming  Chronicle.  He  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  1837, 
but  regained  it  in  1841,  to  be  defeated  again  in  1847,  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  supporter  of  free  trade,  and  as  a 
brilliant  and  daring  speaker  on  many  questions,  being  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  his  antagonism  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  1855  his 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  army 
before  Sebastopol  proved  the  death-blow  of  the  Aberdeen 
Ministry,  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  157.  R.  himself  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  which  had  great  influence 
on  the  reorganisation  of  our  military  system.  He  defended  the 
Austrian  rule  in  Venetia,  and  sympathised  strongly  with  the 
American  Confederate  party,  and  with  the  Danes  in  the  war  of 
1864.  In  1868  he  lost  his  seat  at  Sheffield  owing  to  his  denun- 
ciation of  trades  unions,  but  was  again  returned  in  1874. 
Recently  (1877-78),  he  has  abandoned  the  Liberal  party  on  the 
Eastern  question,  giving  the  strongest  support  to  the  policy  of  his 
old  opponent,  Lord  Beaconsfield.  R.  is  intensely  national  in  his 
sympathies,  and  his  passionate  admiration  of  his  country,  though 
somewhat  boastfully  expressed,  is  a  sentiment  which  Englishmen 
will  never  despise.  He  has  written  a  Plan  for  the  Government 
of onr  English  Colonies  {iS^g),  and  a. //istory  of  the  IVhig  Ministry 
^/ 1830  (1852). 

Boermond,  or  Bemunt  (Fr.  Ruremonde)^  called  formerly 
GodBward  op  de  Maas,  a  town  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg,  at  the  junction  of  the  Roer  and  the  Maas,  29  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Maastricht  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  the 
13th  c,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  R.  manufactures 
woollens  and  cottons,  paper,  and  statuary,  has  important  dyeing, 
and  an  active  transit  trade.  Pop.  (1869)  8816.  R.  was  for- 
merly fortified,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  in  1637  and  by 
the  French  in  1792. 

Boe'- stone,  a  variety  of  Oolite,  resembling  pea-stone  or 
Pisolite  (q.  v.). 

Boga'tion  Days  (Lat.  Fen\z  Rogatiomtm),  the  three  days 
immediately  preceding  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  were  so 
named  because  on  them  litanies  were  recited  by  the  clergy  and 
people  in  procession,  a  custom  of  which  the  modern  Beating  the 
Bounds  (q.  v.)  is  a  relic  Their  institution  is  ascribed  to  Mamer- 
tius,  a  bishop  of  Vienne  in  the  5th  c. 

Boger  I.,  Count  of  Sicily,  youngest  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Tancred  de  Hauteville,  was  born  in  Normandy  about  103 1. 
After  serving  under  his  brother,  Robert  Guiscard  (q.  v.)  against 
the  Greeks  and  Saracens  of  Southern  Italy,  he  crossed  over  to 
Sicily  (1060),  and  at  the  head  of  300  followers  captured  Messina. 
With  forces  swollen  to  700  by  the  Christian  natives,  he  over- 
threw 17,000  Moslems  in  the  open  field,  and,  aided  by  a  Pisan 
fleet,  mastered  Palermo  (1072).  The  fall  of  Syracuse  in  1088, 
and  of  Girgenti  and  Enna  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  restored 
the  island  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  R.  received  it  as  a 
fief  from  Urban  II.,  with  the  title  of  *  Prince  of  Sicily,  hereditary 
and  perpetual  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.'  He  died  at  Mileto  in 
Calabria,  July  11,  iioi. — R.  II.,  the  sole  surviving  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1097,  and  through  the  death  of  his  cousin 
vVilliara  without  issue,  added  to  Sicily  the  dukedom  of  Apulia 
(1127).  Three  years  later  he  obtained  from  Pope  Anaclete  II. 
the  title  of  king,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  Norman 
dynasty  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  rise,  however,  of  an  anti- 
pope,  Innocent  II.,  backed  by  the  Emperor  Lothar,  forced  R. 
to  withdraw  to  Sicily  (1136),  but  Lothar's  death  (1137)  and 
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Anaclete's  (1138)  made  Innocent  glad  to  purchase  the  rcco^i. 
tion  of  his  papal  claims  by  himself  confirming  R.  in  all  his  terri- 
tories. The  latter  in  1 146  invaded  the  Eastern  Empire,  but  the 
loss  of  sixteen  galleys  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Constantinople 
was  barely  compensated  by  the  plunder  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
Corinth  and  Corfu,  and  the  introduction  of  the  silk  manufacture 
to  Sicily  was  the  only  lasting  result  of  his  expedition.  In  Africa 
the  Norman  arms  were  more  successful,  and  by  1152  R.  hrtd 
subdued  the  entire  northern  coast  from  Tripoli  to  Bona.  He 
died  at  Palermo,  February  26,  1154,  leaving  to  his  son,  VVilliara 
I.,  a  kingdom  firmly  consolidated  by  justice  and  toleration.  See 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  (chap.  Ivi.) ;  Biidinger,  Ueber  die  Nor. 
viannen  und  ihre  StaatengriindungeHy  in  Sybel's  Histomcht 
Zeitschrift  (vol.  iv.  1S60) ;  and  A.  H.  Johnson,  The  Nornian:  xn 
Europe  (Lond.  1877). 

Boger  of  Wendover,  an  English  chronicler  of  the  13th  c, 
was  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  .became  precentor  of  the  Abbey,  and 
afterwards  prior  of  Belvoir,  from  which  office  he  was  deposed 
about  1 2 19.  He  afterwards  returned  to  St.  Albans,  where  he  died, 
it  is  thought  about  1237.  His  Flores  Historiarum  is  a  history  of 
the  world  from  its  creation  in  two  books,  the  first  coming  down 
to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  second  to  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Henry  IIL's  reign.  Although  not  without  value  for  the  whole 
period  of  English  history,  partly  because  he  has  gathered  his 
materials  from  sources  that  nave  since  perished,  by  far  the  most 
important  part  is  that  which  treats  of  his  own  times.  Here  he 
is  an  original  author,  and  writes  in  a  bold,  manly,  and  impart  al 
style.  The  work  has  been  edited  for  the  English  Hisiorol 
Society  by  the  Rev.  y.  O.  Coxe  (Lond.  1841-44),  of  whose  tcit 
there  is  an  English  translation  by  Giles  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian 
Library, 

Rogers,  John,  the  first  of  the  'Marian  martyrs,'  bom  at 
Deritend,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  in  1505,  was  for  seveal 
years  chaplain  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers  at  Antwerp,  and 
pastor  of  a  Dutch  congregation  at  Wittenberg,  Saxony,  where 
ne  turned  Protestant.  He  became  acquainted  with  Tyndale 
and  Coverdale,  and  using  the  former's  MSS.  he  prepared  a 
revised  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  based  on  Coverdale,  wh:ch 
he  published  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew.  Returning 
to  England,  he  accepted  office  in  the  Church,  and  in  1553 
was  cited  before  the  Privy  Council  to  answer  for  a  sermon 
which  he  had  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  on  the  Sunday 
after  Queen  Mary's  entry  into  London,  denouncing  Romanism, 
and  urging  the  people  to  hold  to  the  Reformation  principles. 
After  a  long  imprisonment,  he  was  tried  for  heresy  beiore 
Gardiner,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Sm.th- 
field,  a  sentence  executed  on  February  4,  1555.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Colonel  Joseph  L.  Chester  (Lond.  1861). 

Rogers,  Samuel,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  at  Newington 
Green,  near  London,  July  30,  1 763.  As  a  boy  he  was  introduced 
into  his  father's  banking-house  in  Clement's  Lane,  but  his  literary 
tastes  were  early  developed,  and  he  used  to  tell  of  his  once  mounting 
the  stairs  to  the  door  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  but  turning  covra.d 
with  the  knocker  in  his  hand.  His  first  cflforts  were  a  series  ot 
essays  entitled  The  ScribbltTy  contained  in  the  Cattleman s  M\^- 
ziue  for  1 781.  In  1786  he  paid  a  publisher  £,10  to  print  hii 
Ode  to  Superstition^  with  some  other  poems ;  but  of  these  scarce 
twenty  copies  were  sold  in  four  years.  His  Pleasures  of  Mmsry 
(1792)  introduced  him  to  the  literary  world  as  an  imitator  of 
Goldsmith,  and  won  him  many  admirers.  Soon  after  his  fithcr 
died,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  which  he  used 
in  gratifying  the  most  refined  tastes.  His  famous  house  in  St. 
James's  Place  was  the  repository  of  exquisite  treasures  of  art  and 
literature,  and  his  hospitality  brought  within  its  walls  the  most 
famous  men  of  more  than  half  a  century.  Of  his  break. as: 
parties,  given  in  the  cool  shady  morning- room,  which  Sydney 
Smith  described  as  *  a  place  of  darkness  and  gnashing  of  tcc'vh,^ 
reminiscences  are  to  be  found  in  the  journals  and  memoirs  0. 
very  many  of  his  friends.  H is  art  collection  sold  for  C^ofcc,  1' •« 
his  death.  In  1798  appeared  his  Epistles  to  a  Friend,  and  0  her 
poems  ;  in  1812  The  Voyage  of  Columbus  ;  in  1814,  Ja^'qur.^^, 
published  in  the  same  volume  with  Byron's  Lara :  in  iSi9» 
Human  Life—Vxs^  most  vigorous  poem,  and  in  1822,  /'-  -^ 
Upon  two  volumes,  containing  his  Italy ^  and  poems  illustrated 
by  Turner  and  Stothard,  he  afterwards  expended,  and  remuDca- 
tively,  nearly  ;£^iS,ooo.     At  the  death  of  Wordsworth  he  wis 
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offered  the  lanrel,  but  declined  it.  He  died  in  London,  Decem- 
ber i8^  1855,  aged  ninety-three.  Bt  his  own  account  he  was 
engaged  on  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  for  nine  years,  and  on  Italy 
for  sixteen.  But  in  spite  of  all  bis  labour  and  all  his  taste,  he 
hAs  no  place  among  great  poets.  His  purity  of  diction  does  not 
compensate  for  his  feebleness  of  imagei^,  and  Hazlitt  is  scarcely 
too  severe  in  saying  that  'his  verses  are  poetry,  chieflv  because 
no  particle,  line,  or  syllable  of  them  reads  like  prose.  R.  has 
some  claim  to  remembrance  as  a  cynical  wit,  but  even  his  acid 
moti  are  losing  the  sharpness  of  their  flavour  through  the  lapse 
of  time.  See  Recollections  of  the  TabU-Talk  of  S,  R,,  £sq.^ 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  (1859). 

Boggf^eveld  MonntainB,  a  range  in  the  western  portion 
of  Cape  Colony,  with  an  average  height  of  5000  feet  From  a 
distance  it  resembles  an  immense  wall,  and  throughout  its 
length  of  nearly  200  miles  there  are  only  one  or.two  available 

puses. 

Bogue  Money  is,  in  Scotland,  an  assessment  made  annually 
by  the  freeholders  of  each  counter  to  pay  the  expense  of  appre- 
hending ofienders,  and  of  maintaming  them  in  jail,  and  of  pro- 
secuting them. 

Bo^es  and  Yag'abondt.  See  Beggars,  Laws  op 
England  R£lative  to. 

Sohilcnm'd  (Rohilkhand),  a  Division  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
British  India,  bordered  N.  by  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  of 
Kumaon,  W.  and  S.  by  the  Ganges,  and  £.  by  Oude.     Area, 
11,805  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  5,436,314,  of  whom  21  per  cent, 
are  Mohajoomedans.    This  tract  is  crossed  by  several  tributaries 
of  the  Ganges,  all  flowing  S.E.,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Ram 
Ganga.    The  W.  portion  will  be  irrigated  by  the  proposed  E. 
Ganges  Canal ;  tiie  N.  portion,  which  forms  part  of  the  Terai 
(q.  v.),  is  watered  by  several  old  indigenous  channels,  which 
now  (1878)  command  52,000  acres.    The  country  is  crossed  by 
the  main  line  of  the  Oude  and  R.  Railway,  and  tapped  by 
several  branches.    The  chief  towns  are  Bareilly,  Shahjehanpore, 
and  Moradabad.    The  staple  crops  are  rice,  other  food  grains, 
I  sugar-cane  and  cotton.      The  native  state  of  Rampur  (q.  v.), 
j  the  Ust  home  of  the  RohiUas,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
I  Division.    R.   takes  its  name  from  the   RohiUas,  an  Afghan 
tribe  who  settled  here  under  Ali  Mohamed  Khan  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  c.     In  1774,  the  Nawaub  Vizier  of  Oude 
obtuned  from  Warren  Hastings  the  loan  of  a  British  army,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  £^QO,ooQ^  in  order  to  enforce 
payment  of  the  same  sum  from  the  RohiUas,  who  were  aUeged 
to  have  promised  to  pay  it  on  account  of  protection  from  the 
Mahrattas.     The  British  force  was  led  by  Colonel  Champion, 
and  the  RohiUas  stoutly  resisted.    Puppet-shows  are  still  shown 
in  the  town  of  BareiUy  exhibiting  wlute-faced  and  red-coated 
I  soldien  being  cut  to  pieces  by  Rohilla  cavalry.     But  the  British 
finally  won  two  battles  at  Futtehgunge,  the  RohiUas  fled  to 
the  lulls,  and  the  people  of  Oude  gained  the  plunder  and  the 
territory.     A  Rohilla  chief,  however,  was  guaranteed  in  posses- 
sion of  Rampur,  and  R.  itself  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  i8ot. 
In  May  1857,  the  Sepoys  at  aU  the  cantonments  mutinied,  and 
there  were  no  European  troops  in  the  Division.     The  majority 
of  the  Christians,  civUian  and  miUtary,  were  murdered,  though 
some  escaped  to  Agra  and  Nyni  TaL    The  Sepoys  marched 
ofl*  to  Delhi,  but  the  entire  population  rose  in  insurrection,  and 
for  many  months  reconiisea  the  authority  of  Khan  Bdiaudur 
Khan,  the  dispossessed  descendant  of  an  old  RohiUa  chief. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  the  Begum  of  Oude,  Prince  Feros  of 
Delhi,   and   Nana  Sahib.      BareiUy  was  not   taken  and   R. 
cleared  until  May  1858b    The  Nawaub  of  Rampur  was  loyal 
throughout, 

Kohlfii,  Gerhard,  an  African  tnyeller,  was  bom  at  Vege- 
sack,  near  Bremen,  14th  April  1832.  He  fought  as  a  Tolunteer 
in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  struggle  of  1849,  subsequently  studied 
medicine  at  Heidelberg,  Gottingen,  and  Wiirzburg,  and  after 
travelling  through  Austria,  Ituy,  and  Switzerland,  went  to 
Algeria  (i86x),  where  he  served  in  the  foreign  legion  of  the 
French  army*  and  acquired  such  a  command  of  Arabic  that 
he  subsequently  ventured  to  travel  through  the  interior  in  a 
Mohammedan  guise.  He  explored  various  parts  of  Morocco 
and  the  Sudan,  crossed  the  African  continent  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Lagos,  in  Guinea,  accompanied  the  English  ezpedi- 
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tion  against  Abyssinia  (1867),  and  made  two  notable  journeys 
throu^  the  Libyan  desert,  the  second  in  1873,  in  which  he  was 
accompanied  by  Jordan  the  astronomer,  Zittel  the  mineralogist, 
Ascherson  the  botanist,  and  Remel^  the  photographer.  R.'s 
chief  works  are  Reise  durch  Marokko  (1868  ;  Eng.  ed.  by  Win- 
wood  Reade,  1874),  Im  Auftrage  des  Konigs  von  Preusseu  mit 
dem  Englischen  Expeditions'corps  in  Abessinien  and  Land  und 
Volk  in  Abesiinien  (1869) ;  Von  Tripoli  nach  Alexcmdrien  (1871 ) ; 
Land  und  Volk  in  Afiiia  (1870) ;  Mein  enter  Aufenihalt  in 
Marokko  (1873) ;  Quer  durch  Afrika,  Reise  vom  Mittelmeer  nach 
dem  Tschadsee  turn  Golf  von  Guinea  (2  parts,  1874-75) ;  Drei 
Monate  in  derLib^schen  Wiiste{\%*i^  ;  Beitrdgetur  Entdeckung 
und  Erforschung  Afrikas  Berichte  aus  den  Jahren  186^-70 
(1876) ;  and  Die  Bedeutung  Tripolitaniens  an  sich  und  als 
Ausgangspunkt  fUr  Entdeckungsreisetide  (1877).  In  1878  he 
started  from  Tripoli,  in  company  with  various  savants,  on  an 
expedition  into  the  Eastern  Sahara,  which  is  expected  to  occupy 
five  years,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  explore  a  terra  incognita 
as  extensive  as  Germany  and  Austria  together,  and  comprising 
the  oasis  groups  of  Wajanga,  Kufarah,  &c.,  long  known  by  report 
but  not  yet  visited  by  Europeans. 

Bohtudc,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  ia 
the  Punjaub,  British  India,  42  mUes  N.W.  of  Delhi.  There  is  a 
manufacture  of  turbans  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver  thread, 
and  of  fine  cotton  cloth.  Pop.  (1868)  I4,ij^3. — ^The  district 
of  R.  has  an  area  of  1811  so.  miles.  Pop.  (1868)  536,959.  It 
is  partly  irrigated  by  the  W.  Jumna  CanaL  The  crops  are 
millets,  wheat,  gram,  and  barley.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  famous. 
Jhujjur  is  a  considerable  town,  in  a  tract  which  was  forfeited 
ailer  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  when  the  whole  district  was  for  a 
time  lost  to  the  British. 

Boland  (Lat  Rutlandus^  Hrolandus;  Ital.  Roorhndo, 
Rolando,  Orlando),  the  famous  hero  of  the  medieval  epics,  is 
first  mentioned  in  history  by  Eginhard,  who  in  his  Vita  Caroli 
Magni  describing  the  rout  of  a  part  of  the  Frankish  army  at 
Roncevaux  (778),  says  simply  *  Ilruodlandus,  Britannici  limitis 
pr^fectus,  fell  in  the  battle  with  a  great  number  of  others.'  Of 
all  the  chansons  de  gate  relating  to  R.,  the  Girard  de  Viane  is 
highest  in  his  praise,  but  it  is  the  noble  poetrv  of  what  is 
named  par  excellence  the  Chanson  de  Roland  or  ae  Roncevaux, 
that  has  given  this  barely  historic  character  the  first  place  in  the 
popular  imagiiuition  among  the  heroes  of  the  Carolmgian  time. 
The  Song  of  R.  is  one  of  me  oldest,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  heroic  poems  of  medieval  France.  The 
earliest  MS.  of  it  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  consists  of 
3996  verses,  the  last  of  which  states  that  it  was  composed  by 
one  Turold  (nth  c).  In  the  Song,  R.  is  a  nephew  ot  Charle- 
magne, a  daughter  of  his  sister  Bertha  by  Milon  of  Anglant, , 
who  had  wooed  the  princess  unknown  to  the  emperor.  At 
first  banished  with  his  mother  from  the  imperial  court,  R.  after* 
wards  gains  by  his  valour  and  chivalrous  spirit  the  favour  of 
his  uncle,  and  is  included  among  his  twelve  paladins.  Com- 
manding alone,  or  with  other  knights,  he  undertakes  great  ex- 
peditions, even  to  the  remote  Eiast,  and  becomes  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  enemies  of  the  infidel.  Heathen  Spain  has  been 
already  conquered  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  when  R.,  leading 
the  rear  of  Charlemagne's  army  in  the  gorges  of  Roncevals,  falls 
a  victim  to  the  treason  of  his  stepfather  Ganelon  and  an  army 
of  20,000 '  Saracens.'  He  and  his  knights  fight  with  prodigious 
valour,  but  in  vain.  With  labour  and  great  pain  the  wounded 
R.  sounds  too  late  on  his  ivory  horn  the  signal  for  Charlemagne 
to  return  with  the  main  army,  but  the  giant  efibrt  bursts  his 
temples.  He  stiU  fights  bravely,  but  '  hu  head  pains  him  full 
sore.'  When  he  can  no  longer  see,  he  strikes  with  his  sword 
Durandal '  ten  blows  on  the  brown  rock,'  that '  God  the  Father 
may  not  be  i^med  by  its  remaining  among  the  paynim.'  The 
good  steel  creaks,  but  wiU  not  break.  Soon  '  death  descends 
to  R.*s  heart.'  .  .  •  '  Dead  is  R.,  God  has  his  soul  in  heaven  : 
the  emperor  reaches  Roncevals'— to  take  terrible  vengeance  on 
the  '  Saracen '  king  MarsUe  and  on  the  traitor  Guielon.  '  What 
a  picture  1'  exclaims  M.  Gerusez,  quoting  a  passage  expressing 
the  sympathy  of  all  nature  for  the  death  of  R.  '  CaU  it,  if  you 
wiU,  the  infancy  of  art  and  language,  but  have  we  not  here  the 
htjg;hest  elevation  and  fuU  maturity  of  the  heroic  sentiment?' 
The  tale  of  R.  has  been  a  favourite  theme  of  poets.  In  France 
its  memonr  has  been  kept  fresh  by  the  piteous  tragi-coroedy  of 
Mairet  (1035),  the  open  of  Quinault  and  Lully  (1682),  the  'ten- 
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tatfve  lyrfque  of  Mermet  (Opera,  1864),  and  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  Vicomte  de  Bornier's  filU  de  R.  (Theatre  Francais,  1875). 
It  appeared  in  Germany  in  the  12th  c.  as  the  Ruolanies  Lidj 
by  Konrad  the  priest  ('  Pfaffe  Chunrat  *),  and  was  extended  in 
the  13th  by  the  Austrian  Strieker.  Uhland's  ballads  have  lent 
the  old  legend  a  new  charm ;  in  Italian  we  have  Sosteno  de 
Zanobi's  Rfali  di  Francia^  Pulci's  //  Morgante  Maggion^ 
Cieco  di  Ferrara's  AlambrianOy  Boiardo*s  Orlando  Innaviorato^ 
Folengo's  Oriandino,  Fortegiierri's  Ricciardelio^  Ariosto's  Or- 
lando Furioso ;  and  in  English  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  the  best 
tragedy  of  Robert  Greene.  See  La  Chanson  de  R,  on  de  Ronce- 
vaux  (Par.  1837 ;  2d  ed.  1869) ;  J.  L.  Bourdillon,  Le  Poeme  de 
Roncevaux  (Dijon,  1840) ;  the  editions  of  Genin  (Par.  1850),  Th. 
Miiller  (Gott.  185 1  and  1863),  Leon  Gautier  (2  vols.  Tours,  1872 
and  1875),  ^'^^  Eugen  Kolbing  (Heilbronn,  1877);  Le  Chanson 
de  R.^  translated  from  the  Old  French  by  Adolph  d'Avril  (Par. 
1877) ;  and  Le  Chanson  de  R.^  Traduction  novruelUy  rhythmee  et 
assonancSe,  by  L.  Petit  de  Julleville  (Par.  1878). 

Boland  de  la  Platiere,  Jean  Harie,  was  bom  at  Thlzy, 
near  Villefranche  (Beaujolais),  February  18,  1 734.  At  nineteen 
he  left  his  father's  house,  and  made  a  peregrination  on  foot  through 
France.  At  Rouen  a  relation  of  his,  Godinot,  inspector  of  manu- 
factures, put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  living,  and  some  time 
afterwards  he  was  nominated  inspector  of  commerce  at  Amiens. 
In  177$  he  was  intrusted  by  a  young  friend  of  his,  Sophie  Cannet, 
with  a  letter  to  Marie  Joanne  Phlipon,  daughter  of  an  engraver  at 
Paris.  The  result  of  this  introduction  was  the  marriage  of  Mdlle. 
Plilifwn  with  R.,  4th  February  1780.  He  spent  four  years  in 
Amiens  thereafter,  and  then  visited  England.  On  his  return  from 
England  he  was  removed  in  his .  official  capacity  to  Lyon,  and 
there  he  composed  his  Dictionnaire  des  Manufactures  et  des 
Arts  (4  vols.  1785-90).  He  and  his  wife  about  this  time  had  the 
principal  share  in  the  management  of  the  Courrier  de  Lyon,  In 
February  1791  he  went  to  Paris  as  commissioner  to  the  Assembly 
on  behalf  of  the  workmen  of  Lyon,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  he  fixed  himself  permanently  at  Paris.  In  March  1792 
Dumouriez  made  him  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  in  this  position  was  to  subsidise  Louvet's  journal  La 
Sentinelle,  When  Louis  XVI.  refused  to  banish  the  priests  and 
form  a  camp  of  20,000  men,  R.  sent  him  a  threatening  letter. 
The  king  treated  the  letter  with  disdain,  whereupon  R.  read  it 
aloud  to  the  Council.  The  consequence  was  that  Dumouriez  had 
to  dismiss  him,  and  he  appealed  with  his  letter  to  the  Assembly, 
which  ordered  him  to  print  it,  and  send  it  to  all  the  eighty-three 
departments.  On  August  10,  the  king's  authority  having  been 
suspended,  R.  and  the  other  Girondist  ministers  resumed  their 
places ;  but  in  January  1 793  they  had  again  to  resign,  and  on 
May  31  R.  was  arrested.  He  escaped  t<5  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montmorency,  and  thence  to  Rouen.  At  Rouen  the  news  of 
his  wife's  execution  caused  him  to  commit  suicide,  November  15, 
1793.  Besides  the  Dictionnaire  already  mentioned,  R.  wrote 
Lettres  icrites  de  Suisse^  d' Italic^  de  Sicile  et  de  Malte  (6  vols. 
1776-78),  Mimoire  sur  r Education  des  Troupeaux  {1*11^)^  VArl 
dn  Fabr leant  d'£ioffes  en  Laine  (1780),  VArt  du  Fabricant  de 
Velours  de  Colon  (1780),  L'Art  du  Tourbier  {I'j^i),  DeTInfluence 
des  Lettres  dans  les  Provinces  (1786),  Recueil  d  J  dies  Patriotiques 
(1789),  Le  Financier  Patriote  (1789),  Compte-rendu  d  la  Convett- 
tion  (1793). — ^Marie  Jeanne  Phlipon,  Mme.  R.,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris,  March  17,  1754.  Her  father,  an 
engraver,  furthered  her  education  by  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
and  the  girl  herself,  possessed  of  beauty  of  person,  gave  tokens 
of  a  mind  no  less  beautiful.  In  her  simple  home  on  the  Quai 
des  Orfevres  she  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  greatest 
works  in  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences.  Augustine's 
Confessions  took  hold  of  her  mind  so  strongly  that  she  became 
for  a  time  an  absolute  mystic ;  and  Plutarch's  Lives  imbued  her 
with  that  patriotic  devotion  which  involved  her  in  so  many 
troubles  and  won  her  so  much  glory.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she 
entered  a  convent,  and  there  met  Sophie  Cannet,  the  friend  who 
introduced  her  to  Roland  de  Platiire,  and  with  whom  for  eight 
years  she  carried  on  a  correspondence.  But  while  yet  very 
young,  Mdlle.  Phlipon  abandoned  the  religion  she  had  embraced 
too  impulsively,  and  during  the  rest  of  her  life  her  spirit  was  that 
of  the  Stoics.  Her  marriage  with  M.  Roland  de  la  Platiire  took 
place  4th  February  1780.  During  the  following  ten  years  the 
Rolands  led  a  somewhat  unsettled  life,  now  at  Paris,  now  at 
Amiens,  now  in  England,  now  at  Lyon.     When  M.  Roland 


went  to  Paris,  his  wife's  salon  quickly  became  the  cabinet  of 
the  Girondists.     Lovely  as  she  was,  it  was  not  her  beauty  ihai 
henceforth  influenced  these  Girondists  so  powerfully  ;  from  her 
childhood  she  had  accustomed  herself  to  think  vigorously  and 
decide  firmly ;  her  patriotism  was  of  the  purest  and  inienscst 
kind  ;  her  genius  for  politics  far  outshone  that  of  her  husband ; 
his  most  important  state  papers  were  drawn  out  by  his  wife,  and 
indeed  she  had  latterly  to  deplore  that  he  could  neither  thmk 
nor  write  except  through  her.     It  was  Mme.  not  M,  Roland  who 
penned  the  memorable  letter  to  Louis  XVI.  which  led  to  the 
insurrection  of  the  20th  of  June.     On  the  fall  of  her  party  the 
Jacobins  cast  her  into  prison,  and  brought   the  foulest  charges 
ai^ainst  her.     She  appeared  before  the  Convention  on  December 
7ih,  and  cleared  herself  triumphantly.    When  again  the  Girondist 
ministers  retired  in  January  of  1 793,  and  Roland  was  arrested, 
his  wife  rose  from  a  sick-bed  to  demand  his  release.    She  henei 
was  arrested  on  June  2,  and  during  her  confinement  rapidly  com- 
posed the  memoirs  afterwards  published  by  Bosc  under  the  title 
of  Appel  (i  Vimpartiale  PostSriii^  par  la   Ciioyenne  Roland. 
According  to  a  note  on  the  manuscript,  300  pages  were  written 
in  twenty- two  days.      Throughout  her  imprisonment  she  was 
heroic ;  on  the  last  day  of  her  life,  she  thanked  her  judges  for 
sending  her  to  her  friends,  and  ran  towards  her  cell  as  if  in 
haste  to  die ;  on  her  way  to  the  guillotine  she  spent  her  time  in 
cheering  an  old  prisoner  who  wept  by  her  side  ;  and  ascending 
the  scaffold  she  turned  to  the  statue  of  Liberty  and  exclaimed, 
*  O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  V    Mme. 
R.  was  guillotined  9th  November  1 793.     She  forms  the  noblest 
contrast  to  the  impure  Goddess  of  Reason  whom  her  execu- 
tioners  worshipped.     Her  life  and  character,  in  combining  the 
best  qualities  of  its  spirit,  justify  the  aims  of  the  revolution.  See 
an  erdarged  edition  of  the  Appel  d  Posthiii  by  Champagneux 
(Par.  l8<X>) ;  Lettres  autographes  de  Mnu.  R.^  addresses  d  Bancal 
des  IssartSf  with  introduction  by  Sainte-Bcuve  (Par.  1835) ;  La 
Correspondance  de  Afme.  R.  avec  les  Demoiselles  Cannet  \i  wis. 
Par.  1841);  Alhnoires  et  Correspondance  de  Mme,  R.  (2  vols. 
Par.  1820  ;  3d  ed.  1855  ;  new  ed.  by  Dauban,  1864) ;  Dauban's 
£lude  sur  Mme,  R.  (Par.  1864)  ;  and  his  Lett  res ,  en  fartii  in- 
tfdites  (2  vols.  Par.  1867). 

Holl,  a  schedule  of  parchment,  on  which  the  pleadings  and 
acts  of  court  were  entered  and  filed  with  the  proper  officer, 
after  which  they  became  records  of  the  court.  In  place  of  this, 
copies  of  the  pleadings  are  now  in  many  cases  filed.  Rolls  of 
Parliament  are  the  MS.  registers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  old 
Parliaments.  The  Calveshead  was  anciently  a  R.  in  the  two 
Temples,  in  which  every  bencher,  barrister,  and  student  was 
taxed  yearly,  for  behoof  of  the  cook  and  other  officers,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  dinner  of  calves*  heads  in  Easter  term. 


HoU,    the  rapid  beating  of  the 
drum,  producing  a  continuous  sound,  DE 
written  in  music — 
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KoU,  a  cylindrical  moulding,  very  common  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. A  scroll  or  ^rt^^-moulding  is  the  R.  with  an  eagi 
or  drip.  Sometimes  in  place  of  the 
edge  a  fillet  is  added ;  the  R.  is  then 
termed  d,  roll  and  fil let  ox  keel  mould- 
ing. 

Roll  of  Arms,  in  heraldry,  a  re-  Keel  and  Scroll  Mould  ngs. 
cord  of  arms  blazoned  or  illuminated 

on  vellum.  The  earliest  R.  of  A.  in  England,  is  *  Glover's  R., 
copied  (1586)  from  a  list  of  1216-72,  giving  the  arms  borne  \>1 
Henry  III.,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  chief  barons  acvi 
knights  of  that  period. 

Holl'er  {Coracias  garrula),  a  species  of /nsessorial birds  s^Vned 
to  the  Crow.  The  Common  R.  occurs  in  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
and  Asia.  It  is  rarely  found  in  Britain.  Its  food  consists  ol 
insects,  worms,  &c.  The  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  have 
a  beautiful  green  lustre ;  the  back  is  purplish  brown,  and  the 
tail  green.  The  average  length  is  from  10  to  12  inches.  The 
R.  lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs  of  a  white  colour.  Some  on^»- 
ihologists  regard  the  R.  as  more  correctly  placed  intermediately 
between  the  Swallow  and  Bee-eater.  Other  species  are  the 
Oriental  R.  {Eurystomus  Orientalist  found  in  India.  Java,  and 
Polynesia,     The  Eurystomus  Pacificus  is  an  allied  form,  oc^ur- 
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ling  in  Australia,  where  it  is  called  the  '  Dollar  Bird/  from  the 
presence  of  a  white  ooin-Bhaped  patdi  on  the  inner  aspect  of  each 
wing. 

Boll'er,  an  agricnltaral  implement  nsed  for  crashing,  pressing, 
and  smoothing  the  snrface  of  land.  Ordinarily  it  consists  of  a 
heavy  cylinder  of  wood,  cast  iron,  or  stone,  mounted  on  an  axle 
in  a  suitable  frame,  and  in  improved  forms  of  R.  the  cylinder  is 
composed  of  two  or  more  sections  separately  mounted  on  the 
axle,  so  that  each  section  has  an  independent  motion.  The  clod- 
crushing  R.  consists  of  a  series  of  wneels  or  rings  all  separately 
mounted  on  a  common  axle,  the  periphery  of  the  wheeu  being 
deeply  notched.  By  making  the  slot  of  the  wheel  much  wider 
than  the  axle  on  which  it  is  mounted,  each  wheel  has  a  certain 
amount  of  play,  so  that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  Very  heavy  rollers  worked  by  steam  power  are  now 
much  employed  for  condensing  macadamised  roads. 

Sollecton,  George  H.D.,  V.B.S.,  bom  at  Maltby,  York- 
shire, July  30^  1829,  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Gainsl>oroagh  and  Sheffield  Collegiate  School ;  and,  proceeding 
to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  was  elected  fellow  (185 1 ).  Having 
studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  London,  and  served  as 
assistant-physician  in  the  British  Civil  Hospital  at  Smyrna 
during  the  Crimean  War  (18^5-56),  he  became  physician  to  the 
Ratdiffe  Infirmary,  Oxford  (1857),  Linacre  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  (1866),  and  a  fellow  of  Merton  (1872).  R.  is 
author  of  an  able  treatise  on  Forms  rf  Animal  Life  (1870),  besides 
a  Report  on  Smyrna  (1856),  the  Harveian  oration  for  1873,  &c. 
He  has  also  contributed  a  treatise  on  craniology  to  W.  Green- 
well's  BrUish  Barrows  (Oxf.  Oar.  Press,  1877). 

BaII^w,  Gharles,  a  French  historian,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
January  30,  1661.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Plessis,  and  for 
three  years  pursued  a  coarse  of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  became  professor  in  his  own  coU^e, 
in  1607  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of 
France,  and  in  1694  was  chosen  rector  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
He  was  in  1699  made  coadjutant  director  of  the  College  of  Beau- 
vais,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  that  almost  deserted 
establishment  the  system  of  education  afterwards  formulated  in 
his  TraUi  €Us  Etudes  (4  voU.  1726-28).  In  1715  R.  lost  his  post 
in  the  College  of  Beanvais  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits, 
because  of  his  alliance  with  the  Port-Royalists.  During  his 
retirement  he  employed  himself  upon  a  careful  edition  of  Quin- 
tilian  (Par.  1715).  In  1 720  he  was  again  chosen  rector  of  the 
university,  but  only  to  be  removed  from  his  post  in  two  months 
by  a  lettre  de  caekeL  He  then  engaged  upon  his  famous  work, 
the  Hisioire  Amienne,  the  first  volume  of  wnich  appeared  in  1730^ 
the  thirteenth  and  last  in  1738.  As  regards  accuracy,  fulness 
of  matter,  and  correctness  of  style,  this  history  was  pronounced 
by  Voltaire  the  best  compilation  in  any  langua^ ;  but  it  is  now 
superseded  entirely  in  every  department  of  ancient  histoxv.  R. 
likewise  published  several  volumes  of  a  Histoire  Romaine  (1738), 
continuea  by  his  pupil  Crevier.  He  died  September  14,  1 741. 
His  Opuseula  were  printed  in  1771  (2  vols.).  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  u  that  annotated  by  Guizot  in  30  vols* 
(1821-27). 

BoUin,  X«edra.    See  Ledru-Roixin. 


4. 


Idle  are  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron, 
and  consist  of  a  train  of  cylindrical  rolls  having  grooves  diminish- 
ing in  size  towards  one  end,  through  which  the  heated  metal  is 
p^scd  in  succession  to  improve  its  quality,  and  finally  to  give  it 
the  different  forms  of  merchant  iron,  as  bar,  rod,  sheet,  rail,  T, 
angle  iron,  &c.  This  valuable  substitute  for  the  previous  pro- 
cess of  hammering  was  introduced  in  1783  by  Henry  Cort  of 
Gosport.  The  rolls  are  usually  placed  'two  high'  in  strong 
'  cheeks '  or  standards,  and  a  connection  is  formed  by  cog-wheel^ 
motion  being  imparted  from  a  steam-eiu;ine.  The  rolls  may  be 
brooght  closer  together  by  means  of  lever  screws  connected 
through  the  standards  to  the  upper  rolls.  Two  sets  of  rolls  are 
employed,  called  the  roughing  and  i^t  finishing.  In  some  cases 
the  motioii  of  the  rolls  can  be  reversed  to  obviate  lifting  the 
mass  of  iron  from  one  side  to  the  other.  On  the  Contment 
'three-high'  rolls  are  in  general  use,  with  which  two  sets  of 
'passes'  are  obtained  without  reversing  the  motion.  R.  M.  are 
alio  employed  for  rolling  copper,  lea%  gold,  silver  and  other 
metals. 
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BoU,  lEaater  of.    See  Master  of  the  Rolls, 

Bomagna,  part  of  the  states  formerly  governed  by  the  Pope 
(see  Papal  States),  comprising  the  provinces  of  Bokigna, 
Ravenna,  Ferrara,  and  Forh. 

Bomaine',  Ber.  WilUam,  the  son  of  a  French  Protestant 
refugee,  bom  at  Hartlepool  in  17 14,  was  educated  at  Houghton 
grammar  school  and  at  Oxford.  Ordained  a  priest  in  1738,  he 
became  a  curate  near  Epsom,  and  in  1739  published  a  sermon 
preached  at  Oxford  Universi^,  in  which  ne  ndd,  against  War* 
Durton,  that  the  Pentateudi  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state.  In  1747  appeared  the  fiist  yolnme  of  his  edition  of 
Calasio's  Hebrew  Concordance  and  Lexicon^  a  work  dis* 
tinguished  chiefly  by  its  unwarrantable  alterations  of  the 
originaL  Appointed  lecturer  at  St  Botolph's  in  1748,  and 
at  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West  in  1749,  he  became  two  years 
after  assistant  morning  preacher  at  St  George's.  From  this 
place  he  was  dismissed  by  the  rector.  Dr.  Trebeck,  who 
was  displeased  by  his  great  success  in  preaching,  and  at  his 
fervid  and  uncompromising  Calvinism.  For  the  latter  reason, 
too,  his  sermon  on  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  was  the  last  he 
was  allowed  to  preach  at  Oxford.  In  1752  he  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College,  a  position  which  he 
soon  resigned;  his  foolish  attacks  upon  the  Newtonian  philo« 
sophy  having  clearly  shown  his  unfitness.  In  1766  he  became 
rector  of  St  Andrew,  Wardrobe,  and  St  Anne,  Blackfriars,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  179$,  attraaing  great  crowds 
of  every  age  and  rank  by  his  preaching.  Among  his  many 
works  may  be  mentioned  his  Twelve  Sermons  on  Solomon* s  Song 
(1759) ;  Twelve  Discourses  upon  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  (1 760) ; 
UfeofJ^aUh  (1763) ;  Walh  0/ Faith  (1771) ;  Triumph  of  Faith 
(1 79 J).  The  Kev.  Brownley  Cadogan  collected  and  pttblished 
all  his  works  in  8  vols.  (1796). 

Bowman  Oath'oUc  OhurdL  In  explaining  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  R.  C.  C,  it  is  essential  to  observe  at  the  out- 
set that,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  belief,  the  Church  in  com- 
munion with  the  see  of  Rome  is  identical  with  the  one  and  only 
Christian  Church  established  by  our  Lord,  and  destined  to 
continue  to  the  end.  Hence  we  cannot  nnderstand  the  idea 
which  animates  the  Catholic  Church  at  this  day  apart  from  the 
plan  with  which  Christ,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
instituted  his  Church  at  the  beginning. 

I.  Constitution  of  the  Church, — Christ,  then,  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics believe,  in  founding  bis  churoh  founded  an  external  and 
visible  corporation.  He  was  not  content  with  disseminating  his 
doctrine  and  leaving  it  to  fructify  in  the  minds  of  men.  He  did 
not  consider  it  sufficient  to  leave  the  heirs  of  his  doctrine  and 
his  spirit  separate  to  the  outward  eyes,  unknown  even  to  each 
other,  connected  only  by  such  bonds  of  union  as  are  invisible  to 
men  and  seen  by  God.  On  the  contrary,  he  established  a  church 
so  visible  that  it  might  fitly  be  compared  to  a  dty  set  upon  a 
hill  (Matt  V.  13  j/^.J  an  external  body  to  which  recourse  might 
easily  be  had  in  cases  of  dispute  between  Christians  (Matt  xviiL 
17),  a  corporation  ruled  ana  governed  just  as  all  human  corpo- 
rations are,  by  officers  with  definite  powen  and  functions  (Acts 
XX.  28^  Eph.  iv.  II). 

It  follows  clearly,  if  the  above  be  granted,  that  the  Church  does 
not  consist  simply  and  solely  of  goodand  pious  Christians.  Wera 
it  so,  the  Church  would  be  invisible,  for  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover by  any  human  means  who  are  and  who  aro  not  faithful 
disciples  of  Christ  Because  the  Churoh  is  a  visible  corporation, 
she  consists  of  members  bound  together  by  external  ties,  easily 
recognised  by  alL 

However,  thero  is  yet  another  point  which  mast  be  noticed 
before  the  picture  of  the  Church  as  a  corporation  can  be  com- 
plete. All  corporations  are  visible,  all  have  some  external 
token  or  mark  ot  membership— but  more  than  this  is  reaaired« 
There  is  a  certain  unity  in  a  mob,  but  a  real  bod^,  sa^  as  a 
regiment,  a  nation,  or  Uie  like^  has  a  unity  which  is  wanting  ia 
the  case  of  a  mob,  and  this  because  the  fonner  are,  and  the  latter 
is  not,  under  definite  and  settled  government  Hence,  the 
Churoh  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  composed  of  offloen  or 
governors,  the  other  of  subjects  placed  under  their  rale. 

Up  to  this  point  nothing  more  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Church  than  can  be  predicated  of  any  external  body  constituted 
by  the  will  of  man.  ^d  if  our  Lord  had  left  the  plan  and  the 
constitution  of  his  Church  to  the  will  of  man,  there  would  have 
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been  no  reason  why  Christians  should  not  have  met  tojjcther, 
formed  themselves  into  a  body,  and  elected  their  own  officers. 
Of  course  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  it  was  not  so  in  matter 
of  fact.  They  hold  that  Christ  himself  founded  the  Church  after 
his  own  pattern.  All  authority  was  given  to  the  Church  by  Christ 
himself.  As,  then,  visibility  and  external  union  form  the  first 
essential  point  in  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  Church,  so  now 
the  second  essential  point  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view  is  that  in 
the  Church  all  authority  descends  from  above.  Its  rulers  do  not 
owe  their  authority  to  the  ruled,  but  derive  it  from  Christ,  and 
their  commission  is  neither  given  them  in  the  first  instance  by 
their  subjects,  nor  held  afterwards  on  their  sufferance. 

Accordingly  Christ,  after  announcing  his  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a  kingdom,  begins  to  constitute  this  kingdom,  so  to  speak, 
from  above.  First  of  all  he  attached  his  apostles  to  his  person, 
and  before  any  church  was  formed  he  told  them  of  the  power 
which  he  intended  to  place  in  their  hands  (Matt.  xv.  i8,  19, 
xviii.  15-18).  Moreover,  among  the  twelve  apostles  he  chose 
one,  and  put  the  supreme  government  in  his  hands.  Early  in 
his  public  life  Christ  had  changed  the  name  of  this  disciple  from 
Simon  to  Cephas,  i>.,  rock,  in  token,  as  Christ  himself  after- 
wards explained,  that  Peter's  place  in  the  Church  was  as  essen- 
tial to  the  Church  as  that  of  the  foundation-stone  in  a  house. 
Christ  himself  held  the  keys  of  the  house  of  David,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  place  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  Peter's 
hands.  He  thus  gave  him  the  absolute  right  of  opening  the 
gates  for  the  admission  of  some,  and  of  closing  them  for  the 
exclusion  of  others.  He  promised  that  this  sentence  of  admission 
or  exclusion  would  carry  with  it  all  those  gifts  in  the  one  case 
or  the  forfeiture  of  them  in  the  other  which  Christ  intended  to 
confer  upon  men  by  instituting  his  Church.  The  other  apostles 
were  to  share  in  Peter's  powers  of  binding  and  loosing.  But 
three  prerogatives  were  reserved  for  him  alone.  He  only  was  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  Church ;  he  alone  was  to  hold  the  keys 
of  Christ's  house ;  he  alone  was  to  be  the  shepherd  of  the  whole 
flock.  Thus  Christ,  having  constituted  the  apostles  as  a  college 
under  this  supreme  head,  sent  them  forth  with  power  to  receive 
all  nations  into  the  one  body  of  which  they  were  the  appointed 
rulers. 

The  Church,  according  to  Christ's  design,  was  meant  to  con- 
tinue till  the  end  of  all  things,  and  as  the  Church  was  of  divine 
constitution,  the  apostles  had  no  power  to  alter  it  in  its  essential 
features.  It  was  theirs  to  complete  its  organisation  according  to 
the  instructions  received  from  their  Master,  and  then  to  provide 
for  the  transmission  of  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested 
to  their  successors.  In  pursuance  of  this  duty  laid  upon  them, 
St.  Peter  established  his  see  at  Rome,  and  made  the  bishops  of 
that  city  the  heirs  of  his  supreme  office  as  pastors  and  rulers  of 
the  whole  Church.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  his- 
torical proofs  for  St.  Peter's  Roman  episcopacy,  or  for  the  trans- 
mission of  his  authority  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  as  his  successors. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Roman  Catholic  theologians  are  agreed 
in  asserting  that  no  fact  rests  on  an  historical  basis  more 
solid,  and  that  all  antiquity  recognised  the  Roman  bishop  as  the 
successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  as  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Church. 

The  apostolic  college,  as  well  as  St.  Peter,  who  was  its  chief, 
must  continue  in  the  Church.  Therefore  the  apostles  chose 
other  faithful  men,  such  as  St.  Timothy  and  St.  Titus,  made 
them  their  successors,  and  gave  them  the  power  in  turn  to  ordain 
successors  in  their  own  place.  As  the  world  had  been  given  to 
the  apostles  that  they  might  govern  it  in  Christ's  name,  so  it 
passed  and  will  ever  continue  under  the  rule  of  bishops,  who 
stand  in  the  apostles*  place,  and  receive  their  jurisdiction  from 
them.  The  apostles  were  placed  under  St.  Peter,  and  exercised 
their  authority  in  union  with  and  in  submission  to  him,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  hold  their  office  in  union  with 
and  in  submission  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  St.  Peter's  successor. 
If  each  bishop  had  independent  power  the  unity  of  the  Church 
would  be  at  an  end.  But  the  Church  is  one  body,  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  in  the  see  of  Rome  a  centre  of  unity.  They  and 
they  only  are  Catholic  bishops  who  are  in  communion  with  the 
chief  see,  1.^.,  the  see  of  Rome.  They  and  they  only  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  that  are  subject  to  him  who  received  from 
Christ  the  keys  by  which  the  Church,  Christ's  house,  is  opened 
and  shut. 

Lastly,  the  bishop  is  the  centre  of  unity  in  each  diocese,  just 
AS  the  Pope  is  in  the  whole  Church.    The  bishop  must  be  united 
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with  the  Pope.  The  subordinate  officers,  priests,  deacons,  and 
the  faithful  committed  to  their  charge  must  be  subject  to  the 
bishop.  The  bishop  has  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  faithful 
of  his  diocese.  In  other  words,  he  is  not  a  mere  vicar  or  dele- 
gate, but  he  exercises  authority  which  comes  to  him  by  the  stand. 
ing  constitution  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time,  the  Pope 
has  ordinary  jurisdiction  not  only  over  the  bishops  but  over  each 
and  all  of  the  faithful.  He  is  like  a  monarch,  who  may  rale 
mediately  through  the  governors  of  provinces  who  have  authority 
given  and  circumscribed  by  the  statute  law,  or  immediately  if 
he  chooses  to  call  cases  at  once  and  directly  into  his  own  couit. 
He  is  indeed  far  from  an  absolute  monarch.  He  cannot  alter 
the  divine  constitution  of  the  Church.  He  cannot  do  away  wi\h 
the  episcopate.  He  cannot  alter  the  rules  of  govcmment  which 
Christ  has  set.  But  short  of  this  he  has  absolute  power  of  rale. 
To  him,  says  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  the  person  of  blessed 
Peter,  *  Christ  has  given  supreme  power  of  ruling,  feeding,  and 
governing  the  universal  Church.'  *  He  who  gathereth  not  with 
him,'  St.  Jerome  says, '  scattereth.  He  who  eateth  the  lamb  out 
of  his  house  is  profane.' 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  R.  C.  C.  Christ  made  St 
Peter  and  his  successors  the  visible  heads  of  his  visible  Church. 
From  St.  Peter's  successor,  power  descends  to  the  legitimate 
pastor  of  a  lower  grade,  and  to  them  all  members  of  the  Church 
owe  obedience.  The  *  Church  taught,*  as  it  is  called,  conyeys 
no  power  to  the  Church  ruling  and  teaching.  At  various  periods 
of  history,  the  people,  the  lower  clergy,  or  imperial  sovereigns 
have  exercised  more  or  less  influence  in  the  election  of  bishops. 
The  mode  of  the  Papal  election  itself  has  changed  repeatedly: 
but  whatever  the  power  conceded  to  the  laity  in  nominating  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  these  rulers  have  ever  received  their  orders 
and  their  mission  not  from  the  laity  but  from  the  apostles,  and 
through  the  apostles  from  Christ 

II.  The  Church  as  the  Organ  of  TVw/A.— -This  account  of  the 
Church's  organisation  leads  us  by  a  natural  sequence  to  describe 
the  purpose  for  which  the  organisation  was  called  into  being. 
The  first  purpose  of  the  Church*s  organisation  in  the  mind  of 
Roman  Catholics  is  the  preservation  of  revealed  truth.  Wc  say 
preservation,  for  Roman  Catholic  theologians  do  not  dream  that 
the  Church  can  discover  new  truths  in  the  supernatural  order,  or 
is  the  recipient  of  fresh  revelations.  The  deposit  of  faith— 
r>.,  the  religion  revealed  by  Christ — was  given  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness to  the  apostles,  and  is  contained  partly  in  the  written 
Word  of  God,  »>.,  in  Scripture,  partly  in  nis  unwritten  word, 
»>.,  in  apostolical  tradition.  However,  when  the  Church  staned 
there  was  no  Scripture  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  again,  at  the 
present  day  the  New  Testament  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  the 
occasional  way  in  which  it  arose.  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  docs 
not  profess  to  put  his  entire  doctrine  in  his  epistles.  He  writes, 
as  occasion  serves,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  Besides  all 
this,  it  is  possible  for  individuals  to  differ  as  to  the  number  and 
names  of  the  books  which  compose  the  Bible  :  and,  given  the 
list  of  these  books,  private  persons  notoriously  differ  as  to  their 
sense.  If  Scripture  affords  too  great  room  for  the  divergences 
of  private  judgment,  still  more,  perhaps,  does  this  hold  true  of 
tradition.  Who  shall  say  when  a  father  of  the  Church  is  giving 
an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  when  conveying  a  tradition  which  has 
descended  from  the  apostles?  Who  shall  determine  the  diffa* 
sion,  the  marks  of  antiquity,  the  intrinsic  character  which  recom- 
mend a  custom,  a  tenet,  a  tradition,  as  a  legacy  received  from 
the  apostles  of  Christ  ?  In  short,  an  authority  is  needed  to  declare 
first  what  it  is  which  is  included  in  Scripture  and  tradition,  and 
then  to  determine  the  sense  of  Scripture  and  tradition. 

This  authority,  Roman  Catholics  tell  us,  is  the  ChurdL  The 
Scriptures  regarded  as  mere  historical  records^  as  well  as  other 
considerations,  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  Christ  established  a 
Church  as  the  organ  of  truth,  and  that  he  endowed  it  with  his 
Holy  Spirit  He  promised  that  the  gates  of  hell  would  never 
prevail  against  it,  and  that  he  himself  would  guide  it  into  ail 
truth.  It  is  this  Church  which  fixes  the  list  of  canonical  books, 
regarded  as  inspired  books  ;  it  is  this  Church  which  hands  down, 
and  owing  to  divine  assistance  must  needs  hand  dowm,  the  full 
and  perfect  revelation  intrusted  to  the  apostles  ;  it  is  this  Church 
which  with  infallible  voice  condemns  each  deviation  of  the  tnith 
as  it  arises  ;  it  is  this  Church  which,  though  it  cannot  add  to  the 
faith,  may  still  draw  inference  from  the  truths  once  revealed,  and 
put  either  revealed  truths  or  the  inferences  in  that  accurate  tad 
explicit  shape  which  is  required  to  bring  them  into  sharp  anU* 
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poDism  with  the  errors  of  the  day.  Further,  the  Church  may, 
in  the  exercise  of  her  office,  define  and  impose  upon  the  belief 
of  Christians  truths  given  indeed  to  the  apostles  originally,  but 
which  have  been  forgotten  in  certain  parts  of  the  Church,  or 
which  do  not  stand  out  so  clearly  and  unmistakably  in  Scripture 
tradition  as  to  be  recognised  there  at  once,  even  before  the 
Church  points  them  out.  In  all  these  ways  the  Church  secures 
unit^  of  faith.  To  her  decisions  all,  ignorant  or  learned,  wise 
or  simple,  all  of  every  nation,  must  bow  in  absolute  submission. 
W'hat  the  Church  teaches,  thev  must  believe  or  else  forfeit  the 
name  of  Catholic.  The  unity  thus  secured  is  absolute.  Catholics 
may  hold  what  opinions  they  like  on  matters  which  the  Church 
passes  over  in  silence.  Scotists  and  Thomists,  Dominicans  and 
Jesuits,  ma^  dispute  freely  in  the  schools.  But  once  let  the 
Church  deade  and  then  dispute  ends,  faith  begins.  No  Catholic 
may  distinguish  between  fundamental  and  non-essential  articles 
of  oelief.  It  is  essential  to  believe  all  the  Church  teaches.  This 
unity,  too,  is  internal  as  well  as  exterior,  grounded,  as  it  is,  on 
a  firm  and  nndoubting  belief  that  the  Church  is  guided  by  the 
Holv  Ghost. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  from  the  above  that  the  Church's 
infallibility  embraces  for  its  object-matters  truths  of  faith  and 
morals.  No  Catholic  supposes  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in 
matten  merely  historical,  or  in  questions  of  science  and  literature 
as  such.  But  the  question  arises,  how,  through  what  organs 
does  the  Church  speak  ?  It  must  be  premised  that  according  to 
Catholic  belief  it  is  the  office  of  the  bishops  to  teach — it  is  the 
duty  of  the  laity  to  be  taught  by  them.  Agam,  it  may  be  assumed 
after  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  pastors  cannot  speak 
infallibly  except  in  union  with  the  Pope,  who  is  the  chief  pastor. 
So  Roman  Catholics  have  ever  held,  and  it  is  a  necessary  in* 
ference  from  their  principles.  The  Pope  is  the  Church's  head 
by  divine  ordinance — pastors  are  only  legiiimate  so  far  as  they 
are  recognised  by  him.  It  follows  then  that  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  cannot  speak  with  full  authority  while  the  head  of  the 
Church  is  silent 

We  proceed  to  observe  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  the 
Church  claims  to  pronounce  infallibility  in  firith  and  monds.  Some- 
times the  Pdpe  and  the  Catholic  episcopate  in  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  theirministry,  or  again  by  decrees  solemnly  promulgated,  impose 
the  obligation  of  belief  upon  the  faithful.  This  is  known  as  the 
teaching  of  tlie  Church  dispersed,  and  is  allowed  by  all  Ronun 
CathoHc  theologians  to  be  infallible.  It  was  the  only  way  in 
which  faith  was  given  or  the  Church  taught  during  the  three  first 
centuries  of  her  existence.  Secondly,  the  Pope  may  summon 
all  Catholic  bishops  to  council.  In  this  case  the  aecisioms  if 
confirmed  by  him,  are  the  judgment  of  the  Church  gathered 
together,  and  are  also  confessedly  in&llible. 

Catholics,  however,  are  required  to  acknowledge  a  third  way 
in  which  the  Church  may  pronounce  without  the  possibility  of 
mistake.  She  may  spetdc  through  her  head  alone,  and  the  recent 
Vatican  Council  has  defined  as  an  article  of  divine  faith  that  the 
pope  speaking  ex  cathidra  is  infallible.  The  Pope  is  liable  to 
sio  Uke  other  men ;  his  infallibility  is  quite  dififerent  from  im- 

reccability.  His  knowledge  is,  of  course,  human  and  limited. 
le  has  no  infallibility  in  mundane  matters.  Even  in  reg[ard  to 
the  truths  of  faith  he  may  go  astray,  if  he  speak  as  an  individual 
or  write  a  theological  treatise  as  a  private  doctor.  But  when 
he,  exercising  his  office  as  supreme  teacher,  imposes  a  belief  to 
be  accepted  by  all  the  faithful  with  true  interior  assent,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  secures  him 
from  error. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  Papal  infallibility  became  an  article  of  binding  faith.  But 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
strenuously  deny  that  this  doctrine  is  new.  Now,  the  Galiican 
divines  maintained  that  the  Pope  in  his  doctrinal  decisions  was 
not  absolutely  infallible  till  he  had  secured  the  assent,  tacit  or 
expressed,  of  the  bishops.  Still  Galiican  with  all  other  Roman 
Catholics  allowed  (i)  that  the  Pope  is  the  centre  of  unity,  in 
such  sense  that  those  out  of  his  communion  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
Catholics ;  (2)  that  the  Pope  has  the  chief  part  in  defining  doc« 
trine,  so  that  all  decisions  of  general  councils  need  to  be  con- 
firmed by  him ;  (3)  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  indefectible  and 
infallible.  Now,  Ultrvnontanists,  £r.,  the  enormous  maiority 
who  have  always  asserted  Papel  infallibility,  urged  their  Galiican 
opponents  with  this  difficulty,  'If  the  Pope  can  fall  into  heresy 
aiui  impose  this  error  as  a  term  of  communion,  what  becomes  of 
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the  Church's  indefectible  infallibility?'  The  bishops  in  com- 
munion with  Rome  are  no  longer  Catholic,  because  on  the 
hypothesis  they  have  fallen  away  from  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
bishops  who  preserve  the  true  faith  are  no  longer  Catholic, 
because  on  the  hypothesis  they  are  no  longer  in  communion  with 
Rome.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  Papal  in&llibility  is  bound  in- 
separably to  the  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church's  infalli- 
bility.  And  the  Vatican  Council,  accepted  almost  immediately 
by  every  single  bishop  throughout  the  R.  C.  C,  did  but  draw  an 
obvious  inference  from  primary  Roman  Catholic  principles.  Of 
course,  the  advocates  of^  Papal  infallibility  defended  it  by  express 
testimonies  from  Scripture  and  tradition.  But  this  does  not  con- 
cern us  here. 

III.  The  Church  as  the  Channel  of  Grace, — We  began  by  de- 
scribing the  organisation  of  the  R.  C.  C.  We  went  on  to  say  that 
through  its  organisation  it  professes  to  teach  the  one  trae  faith 
with  a  voice  which  cannot  err,  and  to  which  all  nations  and  all 
men  must  listen.  Yet,  when  we  say  that  the  Church  exists  to 
teach  revealed  troth,  we  have  omitted  one  half  of  her  mission. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  Church  to  make  men  holy,  no  less  than  to 
unite  them  in  the  one  tnie  faith.  The  two  offices  are  closely 
connected.  The  Church  teaches  a  doctrine  which  is  holy  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  true  and  revealed  by  God.  The  Church  can- 
not err  in  expounding  and  applying  all  the  principles  of  the 
natural  law,  that  law  which  has  been  written  on  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men.  She  is  no  less  infallible  in  expounding 
God*s  revealed  law.  r^.,  in  explaining  the  supernatural  beatitude 
for  which  God  made  man  at  the  first,  the  means  which  God  took 
to  redeem  and  to  repair  man's  fallen  nature,  and  the  way  in 
which  his  creatures  can  regain  his  favour.  Further,  she  offers  to 
all  men  the  means  of  holiness.  She  professes,  through  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  new  or  Christian  law,  to  open  fountains  of 
grace  adapted  to  every  want  of  the  human  heart,  to  every 
necessity,  to  every  state  and  condition.  She  gives  the  most 
powerful  helps  and  incentives  to  continual  prayer,  and,  above 
all,  she  invites  men  to  the  one  worship  wnien  is  worthy  of 
Almighty  God,  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
commonly  called  the  sacrifice  of  the  M^.  In  this  tremendous 
sacrifice,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  belief,  Christ  continues 
in  an  unbloody  manner  the  sacrifice  which  he  offered  on  Calvary 
for  our  redemption.  He  still  offers  himself  in  sacrifice  to  the 
eternal  Father  through  the  hands  of  his  earthly  priests,  for 
the  living  and  the  dead,  for  each  need  of  the  Church  or  of  indi- 
vidual souls.  The  Mass  forms  the  centre  of  the  Church's  spiritual 
life  and  worship,  and  in  the  communion  which  forms  part  of 
the  Mass  the  Church  supplies  the  greatest  means  of  sanctification. 

Lastly,  as  the  Church  teaches  a  holy  doctrine,  and  ofiers  to  all 
the  means  of  holiness,  so  she  is  distinguished  by  the  holiness  of 
her  children.  Of  course,  Roman  Catholics  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  abundant  vice  among  the  children  of  their  Church. 
They  know  weU  Christ's  prediction  that  his  Church  should  con- 
tain unholy  members.  Still  they  do  not  hesitate  to  vindicate  the 
Church's  claim  to  a  special  sanctity,  which  distinguishes  her 
utterly  from  all  other  bodies.  Sanctity,  they  say,  is  a  note  or 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Church  no  less  than  unity.  In  proof 
they  bid  us  look  at  the  lives  of  the  canonised  saints,  men  whom 
God  has  raised  up  and  continues  to  raise  up  in  every  age  of  the 
Church,  and  to  whose  sanctity  he  himself  sets  his  s^  by  the 
miracles  whidi  he  works  through  their  hands  while  they  are  still 
on  earth,  or  for  those  who  invoke  their  intercession  after  death. 
Again,  Roman  Catholics  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  celibate  hves 
of  the  priesthood,  to  the  multitudes  ot  religious  men  and  women 
who  have  given  up  home  and  kindred,  property,  and,  hardest  of 
all,  their  own  wiO,  to  follow  Christ,  under  the  three  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  entire  obedience,  to  the  perfect  imitation 
of  Jesus  Christ  m  his  essential  virtues  displayed  throughout  the 
Church.  Much  else  might  be  added.  We  will  only  allude,  in 
conclusion,  to  that  vast  mass  of  ascetical  and  mystical  literature 
whidi  witnesses  to  the  intense  earnestness  and  rnlity  with  which 
lives  of  prayer  are  cultivated  in  the  R.  C.  C,  and  which,  consi- 
dering its  spirit  and  its  character,  has  nothing  at  all  like  it  out- 
side the  Church. 

All  that  has  been  said  on  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the 
Church  inay  be  summed  up  in  a  definition  ^ven  by  the  Galiican 
theologian  Toumely,  and  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  famous  Ultramontane  controversialist.  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine — '  The  Church  is  a  congregation  of  men,  united  by  the 
profession  of  one  and  the  same  Christian  faith,  and  by  commu* 
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ntcating  in  the  same  sacraments,  under  the  government  of  lawful 
pastors,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  PontiS'.' 

IV.  Prtsent  Aspect  of  the  Church. — It  only  remains  to  sketch 
very  briefly  the  outward  aspect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
at  the  present  hour.  At  the  head  stands  the  Pope,  who  unites 
in  himself  various  grades  of  spiritual  authority.  He  is  Bishop 
of  Rome;  he  is  metropolitan  or  chief  bishop  of  the  Roman 
province ;  he  is  Primate  of  all  Italy ;  Patriarch  of  the  West ; 
and,  lastly.  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  universal  Church.  He  is 
chosen  by  the  cardinals,  or  rather  by  such  cardinals  as  are  at 
least  deacons,  or  if  not  in  deacon's  orders  have  obtained  power 
to  vote  from  a  preceding  pontiff.  The  election  must  be  made  in 
conclave,  with  the  observance  of  various  solemnities  and  condi- 
tions ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  election  valid,  the  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  cardinals  must  fall  upon  the  same  candidate. 
Scrutiny  follows  scrutiny  till  the  result  is  obtained.  The  Pope 
once  elected  holds  office  for  life  :  he  may,  indeed,  like  Celes- 
tine  v.,  resign  of  his  own  free  will,  but  short  of  this  no  earthly 
power  can  deprive  him  of  his  office  as  head  of  the  Church  and 
vicar  of  Christ.  Around  the  Pope  stands  the  Sacred  College  of 
Cardinals.  It  consists,  when  complete,  of  six  cardinal  bishops, 
fifty  cardinal  priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal  deacons.  These  car- 
dinals are  chosen  by  the  Pope,  and  their  dignity  is  second  to  his 
alone.  They  form  a  senate  round  the  Pope.  It  is  theirs  to 
assist  the  Pope  in  ruling  the  universal  Church,  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  on  the  death  of  a  Pope,  and  to  elect  his 
successor.  The  cardinals  also  chiefly  compose  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation, which  may  be  roughly  described  as  committees  insti- 
tute for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Papal  States,  or  of  the 
Church  at  large.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  which  deals  with  the  prohibition  of  books ;  the 
Congregation  of  the  Council,  which  settles  doubts  arising  with 
regard  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  which  decides  on  almost  all  business 
which  can  come  before  the  ecclesiastical  court,  except  those 
which  pertain  to  faith.  The  decisions  of  these  congregations 
possess  great  authority,  and  if  they  are  issued  after  consultation 
with  the  Pope,  have  the  force  of  law. 

The  cardmals  assist  the  Pope,  the  legates  represent  him  at  a 
distance.  Some  of  them  hold  the  legatine  office  as  an  adjunct 
of  another  dignitv,  and  are  called  legcUi  nati.  Such  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canteroury  in  Catholic  times.  Others  are  nuncios,  sent 
by  the  Pope  to  temporal  princes  with  power  given  for  a  time  only. 
Others,  in  flne,  are  legates  a  latere^  who  are  cardinals  sent  either 
to  provinces  or  to  temporal  princes,  with  the  privilege  of  using 
the  insi^ia  of  apostolic  dignity,  and  of  superseding,  while  present 
themselves,  all  other  legates. 

Passing  from  the  Pope,  his  assessors  and  his  representatives, 
we  come  to  the  patriarchs,  bishops  who  rule  over  a  number  of 
provinces.  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem 
are  still  patriarchal  sees,  although  the  fact  that  these  countries, 
once  subject  to  them,  are  now  out  of  communion  with  Rome 
has  diminished  the  importance  of  the  patriarchal  dignity.  Then 
follow  the  primates,  who  rule  over  the  metropolitans,  who  rule 
over  provinces,  and  the  bishops  who  govern  single  dioceses. 
These  bishops  are  nominated  in  various  ways  settled  by  canon 
law,  concordats  with  sovereigns,  &c.  ;  but  they  are  always  ulti- 
mately appointed  by  the  Pope,  who  nominates  them  in  consistory 
and  issues  the  mandate  for  their  consecration.  Missionary  coun- 
tries are  ruled  by  bishops  and  priests  who  have  no  ordinary  juris- 
diction, i,e.,  no  power  which  is  attached  to  their  office  by  the  law 
of  the  Church  in  the  districts  which  they  govern  for  the  time  and 
at  the  Pope's  will.  They  are  known  as  vicars  or  prefects  apos- 
tolic. In  the  year  1877  the  number  of  Catholic  bishops 
amounted  to  1 160. 

The  orders  of  Regulars,  or  religious  in  the  strict  sense,  are 
exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  They  are  subject  to  their 
own  prelates — abbots,  priors,  provincials,  generals,  and  the  like. 
These  in  turn  are  subject  immediately  to  the  Holy  See. 

A  plain  and  very  accurate  account  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Bishop  Hay,  especially  the  Situere 
Christian^  republished  by  Blackwood,  Edinburgh  (1871).  Those 
who  wish  for  a  deeper  and  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject, 
in  which  the  relations  of  Catholic  to  Protestant  tenets  are  ably 
discussed,  should  consult  Mohlers'  Symbolism  (Eng.  trans,  by 
Robertson  (1847).  Dr.  Newman  examines  the  Catholic  doctrine 
in  its  historical  aspect  in  one  of  his  most  striking  works — viz., 
the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  (3d  ed.  1878).  For  an 
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account  of  the  origin  of  the  Church  and  the  theology  of  the  New 
Testament  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view  we  may  torn  to  DbU 
linger's  First  Age  of  the  Church  (Eng.  trans,  by  Oxenham,  1867). 
The  works  of  Mr.  Allies  on  St,  Peter^  published  by  Barns  k 
Oates,  may  also  be  recommended  to  those  who  would  understand 
the  authority  claimed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
it  rests. 

Bo'man  Cath'olics,  Laws  Begarding.  See  Act  op 
Toleration.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  is  not  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  performance  of  religous  service  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  any  one  is  legal  proof  of  his  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  prohibition.  A  Roman  Catholic  may  now  hold 
any  office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  those  of  sovereign  or 
regent,  of  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  of 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  of  Lord  High  Commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotlandi 

Romance',  or  Koman'za,  a  little  song  with  a  love  story,  or 
a  melody  imitative  thereof.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  songs 
of  the  troubadours  having  been  sung  in  the  R.  languages. 

Xtomanc^  Lan'guages,  the  collective  designation  of  the  six 
great  modifications  of  the  Lingua  Romana  Rustica^  or  provincial 
Latin  of  the  Empire — Italian,  Proven9al,  French,  Spanish,  For- 
tuguese  and  Wallachian.  Each  of  these  being  treated  under  its 
special  heading  (Wallachian  under  Rumania),  it  will  here 
be  enough  to  refer  to  the  works  of  Diez  (q.  v.)  and  to  the 
valuable  articles  contained  in  Romania^  Recueil  (rimestrid 
consacri  cL  t Etude  des  Langues  et  des  JMth^atures  Romanes  (Par. 
1872-78).    • 

Ko'man  Cement'  is  a  term  commonly  applied  to  any  hydrau- 
lic cement  prepared  from  natural  cement  stones.  Parker's  R.  C, 
made  from  the  septaria  of  the  London  clay  found  at  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  was  introduced  in  1796.  Since  then  similar  argillo- 
calcareous  nodules  have  been  found  in  many  other  localities  in 
Great  Britain,  and  these  constitute  the  basis  of  a  score  of  other 
Roman  cements  now  before  the  public     See  Mortars. 

Bo'man  Em'pire,  The  Holy,  began  on  Christmas  Day, 
800,  when  Karl  the  Great  was  crowned  by  Leo  IIL  in  St. 
Peter's  Basilica  at  Rome,  and  ended  1006  years  afterwardi, 
when  Franz  II.,  Karl's  sucty-fourth  successor,  resigned  the  im* 
perial  dignity,  6th  August  1806.  The  epithet  *  Holy  *  was  added 
by  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  occurring  first  in  his  Privilege  of  Austria 
(1156),  and  was  adopted  specially  as  a  protest  against  Hildc- 
brand's  assumptions  of  exclusive  priestly  sanctity  and  absolute 
priestly  jurisdiction,  but  generally  to  express  the  fact  that  the 
H.  R.  E.  was  simply  a  temporal  aspect  of  the  Holy  Cathohc 
Church.  For  pope  and  emperor  hela  co-extensive  sway,  reach- 
ing to  the  earth's  utmost  limits,  and  Caesar's  dignity  was  para- 
mount, in  theory  at  least,  over  every  king,  duke,  or  common- 
wealth of  Christendom.  Thus  Edward  III.'s  refusal  to  kiss  the 
foot  of  Ludwig  the  Bavarian  attests  those  claims  which  Charles 
the  Bold  acknowledged  by  seeking  leave  of  Friedrich  IIL  to 
elevate  his  duchy  into  a  kingdom.  ITiat  the  imperial  office  became 
annexed  to  German  sovereignty,  to  Karoling,  Saxon,  Hohcn- 
staufen,  or  Hapsburg  dynasties,  was  no  more  an  essential  feature 
of  the  imperial,  than  that  all  modem  popes  have  been  Ilahans 
is  of  the  papal  theory.  It  was  as  *  Romans,'  as  heirs  to  Julius 
and  Justinian,  that  emperors  asserted  their  right  to  univeral 
arbitration,  which  right  was  widely  recognised  throughont  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  mingled  good  and  ill  results,  nor  till  it  hid 
come  to  be  a  sham  did  the  H.  R.  E.  pass  for  ever  away.  See 
Emperor,  Germany,  and  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire  (3d  cd 
Lond.  1871). 

BomancBque  Style,  The,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  cormp- 
tion  of  classic  Roman  architecture,  was,  says  Mr.  Freeman,  *» 
more  perfect  carrying  out  of  ideas  which  classical  Rome  attempted 
only  imperfectly.*  Falling  back  on  the  earlier  round-arched 
construction  exemplified  in  the  pre>classical  emporium  by  the 
Tiber  in  aoueducts  and  military  towers,  it  abandoned  the 
Grecian  arcnitecture  of  the  entablature  for  a  design  where 
columnar  capitals  immediately  support  the  arches  of  the  arcades 
as  seen  in  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato  (circa  304  A.D.)*  ^^ 
the  5th  and  6th  c  basilicas  of  Ravenna,  marking  the  CTadiul 
development  of  Romanesque,  succeeded  the  buildings  of  Lucca, 
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and  to  these  agsun  the  crowning  glory  of  the  cathedral  of  Fisa. 
The  invention  of  bells  had  given  rise  to  the  erection  of  loftv 
campaniles,  and  the  Italian  type  of  church  stood  perfect,  with 
it5  trinmphal  arch«  long-drawn  arcades,  and  apse  within,  while 
without  the  whole  effect  depended  on  the  slender  tower.  The 
Norman  Style  (q.  v.)  grew  from  a  fusion  of  Byzantine  with 
Romanesque,  but  England,  down  to  the  Conquest,  or  at  least  to 
Edward  the  Confessor's  reign,  retained  the  Primitive  Roman- 
esque which  Augustine  brought  with  him  direct  from  Italy.  To 
this  style  belong  the  scanty  specimens  spared  us  by  Norman 
builders  of  so-called  'Anglo-Saxon'  architecture — the  crypts  of 
Ripon  and  Hexham,  the  nave  and  tower  of  Deerhurst,  and  the 
small  but  highly-finished  church  of  6radford-on-Avon, — besides 
the  original  minsters  of  Sherborne  and  Malmesbur^,  iEthelwold's 
church  at  Winchester,  Oswald's  at  Worcester,  with  others  long 
perished  utterly.  The  leading  features  of  all  these  buildings 
connect  them  with  the  earlier  Italian  rather  than  the  later  Norman 
stvle,  the  '  long-and-short '  work,  namely,  resembling  the  masonry 
oi  the  Verona  amphitheatre ;  the  small  and  narrow  windows, 
splayed  within  and  without ;  the  columns,  rude,  but  still  recalling 
classicalproportions ;  and  above  all  the  tall,  unbuttressed  towers, 
f.g.<t  of  EArls  Barton  and  St  Benet's  at  Cambridge,  whose  single 
ornament  consists  in  hard,  square  strips.  In  Italy,  in  the  13th 
c,  the  native  Romanesque  was  superseded  by  an  imitation  of  the 
architecture  of  the  N. ;  along  the  Rhine  Primitive  Romanesque 
lived  on  into  the  12th  c.  and  was  the  direct 'predecessor  of  Gothic, 
but  in  Northern  France  it  had  already  a  hundred  years  before 
made  way  for  the  Transition  style,  distmguished  by  vaulting  and 
domical  construction,  which,  as  Norman,  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  nth  c.  See  vol.  v.  of  Freeman's  Norman  Con^ 
quest  (Ozf.  1876). 

Ro'man  Law.  The  law  of  ancient  R.  was  based  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  its  kings,  on  the  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the 
J^eeemviri  (q.  v.),  on  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  senate  and 
people,  on  the  edicts  of  the  prsetors,  and  on  the  Responsa  Pru- 
dentium^  that  is,  the  opinions  of  learned  lawyers ;  and,  latterly, 
on  imperial  decrees.  Due  weight  was  given  by  the  Roman  law 
to  customary  or  unwritten  law  (see  Custom  ;  Common  Law). 
The  material  constructed  on  the  above  bases  was  first  reduced 
into  a  Code  (q.  v.)  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (A.D.  438). 
It  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be  the  only  legal  compila- 
tion recognised  in  the  Western  Empire.  The  operation  of 
Justinian's  embodiment  of  R.  L.,  compi]ed  by  Tribonian  about 
A.D.  533,  was  limited  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  It  consists, 
I  St,  of  the  Institutes ;  2d,  of  the  Digest  or  Pandects  (q.  v.) ;  3d, 
of  a  new  Code,  or  collection  of  imperial  constitutions ;  4th,  of 
the  NovelUu  (q.  v.).  These  form  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis^  as 
published  about  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  systematic  manner 
in  which  the  Romans  completed  their  conauests,  combined 
«rith  the  general  wisdom  of  the  Roman  law,  have  caused  it  to 
be  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  nearly  every  system  of  juris- 
prudence in  Europe.  It  has  had  less  influence  on  English  juris- 
prudence than  on  that  of  Continental  Europe  generally,  and  of 
Scotland.  The  term  Civil  Law  is  sometimes  specially  applied 
to  Roman  law.  See  Taylor's  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Civil 
JLazo,  Elements  of  Civil  Law  ;  GibhoViS  Decline  and  Pall, 

Soma'nofr,  a  famous  old  Russian  Boyar  family,  which 
Ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  Russia  in  1613.  Its  founder 
Andrei,  sumamed  Kobyla  ('the  mare'),  is  said  to  have  come 
in  1 341  from  Prussia  to  Moscow,  where  he  entered  the  service 
of  Simeon  the  Proud.  His  son  Feodor,  called  Koshka  ('the 
«:at ')  had,  five  sons,  from  which  are  descended  the  families  of  R., 
Suchovo-Kobylin,  Kalytshefl^  and  Sheremetieff.  Feodor's  grand- 
son Zachoiii  Ivanovitch  Ko^ikin,  left  two  sons,  Jakoff,  a  gene- 
rai  whose  descendants  call  themselves  Zachariin-Jakovlefl;  and 
Jurji,  who  by  his  son  RoTnan  became  founder  of  the  family 
of  Zacharjtn-Jnrieff.  Roman's  daughter  Ansstasia  was  in 
X  547  mamed  to  the  Czar  Ivan  II.,  and  her  brother  Kikita  to 
Cludokia,  Princess  of  Susdal,  descended  from  a  brother  of  Alex- 
bander  Nevski  Of  this  family  Mifthael  Feodorovitch  B., 
JEU3Q  of  Philaret  or  Feodor,  the  Metropolitan  of  Rostov  and 
l^alriarch  of  Moscow,  was  chosen  Czar  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy. 
0>n  his  death  in  1645  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alezei,  who 
<^ied  in  1676,  leaving  two  sons,  Feodor  tXL  and  Ivan  HL, 
^nd  a  daughter  Sophia,  by  his  first  marriage  ;  and  by  his  second 
^Peter  the  Qreat,  the  regenerator  and  first  Emperor  of  Russia. 
X^y  his  first  marriage  Peter  had  a  son  Alexei  (died  171 8),  whose 


son  Peter  II.  was  Emperor,  1727-30,  and  by  his  second  the 
daughters  Anna  and  SUzabeth  (Empress  1741-62).  With 
the  latter  the  imperial  house  of  R.  died  out,  and  the  house  of 
Holstein-Gottorp  ascended  the  throne  with  her  sister  Anna's 
son,  Peter  III. ;  yet  this  house  is  also  often  called  R.,  by  reason 
of  its  female  descent  therefrom.  See  Campenhausen,  Genealogisck' 
Chronologische  Ceschichie  des  Houses  R.  (Leips.  1805) ;  Fredeburg, 
Rossijskji  Zarstvenny  Dom  Romanowyck  (Petersb.  1853  et  seg.), 

Bo'man  Beli'gion.  The  close  connection  of  the  religions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  earliest  form  is  proved  by  the 
identity  of  the  names  of  their  chief  gods,  Jupiter  {Diovis)  and 
Zeus  pater ^  Vesta  and  ffestia,  Juno  and  Dione^  Janus  and  Zen, 
Mars  and  Ares,  But  while  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  Hellenes  led  them  more  and  more  to  the  complete  anthro- 
pomorphism that  Attic  sculpture  perfected  and  developed,  as 
the  dominant  elements  in  Greek  mythology,  personality,  freedom, 
and  the  richest  diversity,  the  Roman  theology  is  throughout 
characterised  by  the  abstract  idea,  bynecessity,  and  by  the  severest 
order  and  monotony.  In  P^v^r  the  Greek  looked  to  heaven, 
the  Roman  veiled  his  face.  Ine  powers  of  nature  were  to  the 
Roman  only  personified  ideas,  and  the  nebulous  character  of  his 
gods  is  seen  m  the  formulae,  '  Sive  Deo,  srve  Deee,*  *  Sive  Mas, 
sitfe  Pemina,*  •  Sive  quo  alio  nomine  te  appellari  volueris, *  While 
the  remains  of  early  Roman  mythology  are  therefore  scarce, 
every  social  condition,  every  operation  of  husbandly,  had  its 
representative  in  the  spirit-world.  This  Mommsen  traces  to 
'  tne  profound  sense  of  the  existence  of  the  general  in  the  parti- 
cular, and  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  Oie  individual  to  the 
whole,  which  he  regards  as  '  the  basis  of  the  political  union  and 
universal  dominion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  difference 
between  the  Greek  and  the  R.  R.  corresponds  exactly  to 
that  between  the  Hindu  and  Persian  religions,  to  the  latter  of 
which  the  Roman  aflfords  a  complete  parallel.  As  in  Parsbm, 
the  ethical  rises  above  the  mythological,  while  the  number  of 
genii  is  unlimited.  Chief  of  these  are  the  roughly  distinguished 
Lares,  Penates,  Manes,  Larva,  and  Lemures,  The  Dii  or  Divi 
include  all  personal  and  intelligent  beings  of  slqr,  earth,  or 
under-world  that  rule  nature  by  their  will  (as  numina),  A  few 
evil  deities  like  Vediovis,  Robigo  (god  of  corn-rust),  Consus  (of 
the  hidden  germs),  and  Carmentis  (of  incantation),  are  wor- 
shipped ;  but  the  good  gods  likeFaunus  and  Satumus,  Vulcanus 
ana  Vesta,  and  especialTy  the  three  greatest,  Jupiter,  Janus,  and 
Mars,  have  absolute  power  over  men  and  morals,  as  well  as 
over  nature.  Other  deities  named  in  the  festival  calendar  are 
Tellus  (the  nourishing  earth),  Ceres  (goddess  of  growth),  Pales 
(of  fruitful  flocks).  Ops  (of  the  harvest).  Terminus  (the  boundary- 
stoneX  Neptunus,  Mater  Matuta  (the  morning  goddess),  Liber 
and  Libera  (the  deliverers).  From  the  fusion  of  the  Sabines 
with  the  Roman  shepherds,  when  R.  became  more  of  an  Italian 
centre,  the  three  chief  gods  were  raised  still  higher  above  th^ 
others,  Jupiter  as  the  good  father,  pure  and  holy,  Man  as  the 
protector  and  god  of  war,  and  Janus  as  the  god  of  summer,  the 
opener  of  the  day  and  of  all  life.  To  the  practical  Roman  the 
cultus  was  everything,  and  true  religion  was  piety  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  The  root  of  Roman  reli^on  was  the  be- 
lief that  the  gods  might  be  used  to  gain  practical  advantages. 
All  had  equal  access  to  the  deity.  The  priest  was  in  no  sense  a 
mediator,  but  was  a  skilled  ritualist  who  could  perform  with 
exactness  the  complicated  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices.  Of  the 
iwtlyc  flamines  (*fire-kindlers'),  the  three  principal  {majores) 
were  the  Plamen  Dialis  (of  Jupiter)  and  the  two  priests  of  Mars 
{^amines  Martialie  et  Quirinalis),  the  heads  of  the  two  Sabian 
Colleges.  The  Augurs  and  the  College  of  the  Chief  Pontifex 
(q.  V.)  served  no  special  duty.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  bv  the  Tarquinii  and  Servius 
Tullitts  to  the  decline  of  pre-Christian  Rome,  the  R.  R. 
held  an  even  course.  Splendid  games  and  a  magnificent  ritual 
were  associated  with  this  citadel  of  '  mightiest  and  greatest  love  * 
(Jupiter  O.M.— fonnula  for  Ofiimus  Maximus),  which  should 
M  the  head  of  the  whole  world,  as  he  was  the  divine  personifi- 
cation of  conquering  Rome,  before  which  all  the  nations  should 
tremble  ^d  bow  down.  However  favourable  the  influence  of 
this  religion  on  political  life,  it  supplied  nothing  to  the  spiritual 
wants  o?  the  people,  who  turned  in  time  to  the  rites  of  the  East. 
The  Massilian  Artemis  was  worshipped  on  the  Aventine,  and 
the  books  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  were  removed  to  Rome.  To 
these  first  traces  of  Hellenic  influence  were  quickly  added  the 
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rites  of  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Dionysos  (who  were  identi- 
fied with  Ceres,  Libera,  and  Liber),  and  of  Apollo,  iEscnlapius, 
Castor  and  Pollux.  Aphrodite  was  identified  with  Venus,  god- 
dess of  gardens,  and  ere  long  the  popular  worship  gathered 
round  the  Erycinian  Venus,  the  mother  of  iCneas.  The  Hellenic 
deities  were  followed  by  the  Asiatic,  as  'the  Great  Mother,' 
whose  image,  an  unhewn  stone,  was  brought  at  state  expense 
from  Pessinfis  to  Rome,  Still,  it  was  chiefly  the  corrupt  and 
sensual  elements  of  these  religions  that  were  received  oy  the 
Romans.  Among  the  upper  classes,  philosophy  replaced  fhe 
state  religion  with  incredulity,  which  was  quickly  overgrown 
with  the  rankest  superstition.  The  policy  of  Augustus  might 
Yestore  the  forms  of  the  national  worship,  it  could  not  rekindle 
their  old  life.  The  age  of  the  empire  is  marked  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universalism  that  found  Jupiter  in  the  supreme  gods 
of  every  nation,  and  by  the  deification  of  the  Emperor,  his  incar- 
nation upon  earth.  In  the  composite  Grseco-Roman  civilisation, 
the  highest  of  the  ancient  world,  Christianity — 'the  last  and 
most  precious  gift  of  the  East  to  the  West  '—found  a  favourable 
soil.  The  first  form  in  which  Christianity  became  an  established 
religion  was  Roman,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  but  the 
Roman  world-empire  ennobled  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  See 
Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  R'dmer  (2  vols.  Erlangen  1836) ; 
HefTer,  Die  Religion  der  Griechen  und  Rbmer  (4  vols.  Brandenb. 
1845) ;  Schwegler,  Romische  Geschichte  ini  Zeitalter  der  Kbnige 
(Tub.  1853);  Preuner,  Hestia-Vestia  (Tub.  1864);  Preller, 
Romische  Mythologie  (2d  ed.  1865) ;  Mommsen,  Romische 
Geschichte  (6th  ed.  Berl.  1874;  Eng.  trans.  1867);  Roscher, 
Siudien  zur  Verg^herung  der  Grieclun  und  Romer  {2  vols,  Leip. 
1873-75);  andTiele,  Geschiedenisvandergodsientstotaandeheer' 
schappij  der  wereldgodsdiensten  (Leiden,  1877J  Eng.  trans.  1877). 

Homanfl,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of  Dr6me,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Isire,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Valence  by  rail.  It  is 
connected  with  Peage,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a 
bridge  built  in  the  9th  c.  by  the  monks  who  had  the  right  of  toll 
ipiage),  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey  founded  in  037  by  St. 
Bernard,  Bishop  of  Vienne.  It  manufactures  silks  and  woollens 
and  trades  in  wine,  oil,  and  skins.    Pop.  (1872)  9893. 

Bo'mans,  Epis'tle  to  the,  was  written  by  St.  Paul  from 
Achaia,  probably  Corinth  {cf.  xv.  25,  26).  The  circumstances 
indicate  that  this  was  his  last  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts  xx.  3) ;  so 
that  the  Epistle  would  be  written  ^about  58.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  there  was  a  Christian  Church  at  Rome,  composed, 
according  to  different  critics,  in  different  proportions  of  Jewish 
and  (Entile  X^hristians.  The  assumption  is  really  no  better 
founded  than  the  tradition  that  Peter  was  the  founder  and  first 
bishop  of  that  Church.  The  community  in  Rome  to  whom  Paul 
wrote  were  Hellenistic  Jews,  very  similar  to  those  in  Alexandria, 
with  whom  they  had  much  intercourse.     See  Paul. 

The  great  theme  of  the  Epistle  is  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith.  In  showing  that  this  is  the  only  possible 
means  of  salvation  for  all  men,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles  (i.  18- 
ii.  29),  the  apostle  has  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  the  former 
regarding  their  national  privileges  (iii.-v.,  ix-xi.),  as  well  as 
Antinomianism  generally  (vi.,  vii).  The  latter  part  of  the  Epistle 
(xil-xvi.)  is  practical.  By  many  critics  the  doxology,  xvi.  25-27, 
and  by  some  the  whole  of  xvL,  is  regarded  as  spurious.  See 
Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test,  (Lond.  1868),  Jowett's  Com' 
meniary  (1859),  Meyer's  Commentary  (1859). 

Hoxnan'ticism,  the  reaction  from  classical  to  medieval  forms, 
originated  in  the  Gottsched  and  Bodmer  controversy  (1740)  on 
the  respective  merits  of  French  (Voltairean)  and  English  (Mil- 
tonic)  poetry.  From  Paradise  Lost  Bodmer,  with  Haller,  Wie- 
land,  and  Klopstock,  turned  to  the  old  Teutonic  literature ;  and 
his  editions  of  the  Minnesingers,  faulty  though  they  were,  roused 
in  the  German  mind  an  admiration  of  bygone  German  poetry, 
akin  to  that  awakened  for  our  ballads  by  Percy's  Reliques,  The 
movement,  traceable  through  Lessing*s,  C^the's,  and  Schiller*s 
writings,  acquired  fresh  force  and  first  received  its  name  when 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  '  nationality '  became  the  general  watchword,  and  Tieck, 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  Novalis  dreamed  of  a  school  of  poetry 
where  *all  the  picturesque  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  Germany 
should  be  renewed.'  These,  the  founders  of  R.  proper  (so  named 
because  the  Minnesingers  had  drunk  their  inspiration  from 
Romance  sources),  were  followed  by  Arnim,  Fouqu^,  Uhland, 
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Komer,  and  other  worshippers  at  medieval  shrines.  In  EngUnd, 
Scott  worked  a  similar  movement  mainly  by  his  own  unaided 
genius ;  to  France  R.  was  communicated  through  Madame  de 
Stael,  but  there  became  less  an  assertion  of  new  laws  than  a 
denial  of  all  existing  traditions.  The  members  of  the  Cenacle, 
or  Romantic  Pleiad — Victor  Hugo,  Sainte-Beuve,  Gantier, 
Deschamps,  &c. — renounced  the  classicism  of  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille  without  exclusively  adopting  medieval  themes  or  models ; 
and  French  R.  is  defined  by  Hugo  himself  as  '  liberalism  in  lite- 
rature.' Everywhere  the  political  and  literary  influences  of  R. 
have  well-nigh  passed  away ;  its  action  on  art  and  on  religion 
has  been  more  permanent,  as  shown  in  England  by  the  Gothic 
revival,  Pre-Ranaelism,  and  Tractarianism,  which  last  Newman 
ascribes  to  Scott's  romances.  See  Haym's  Romaniische  Schult 
(1870) ;  and  Gautier's  Histoire  de  Romantisme  (1872). 

Home,  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  republic  and  empire,  the 
ancient  centre  of  Western  civilisation,  the  Eternal  City  of  the 
Popes,  and  the  capital  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Italy.    It 
lies  in  an  undulating  volcanic  plain,  now  called  the  Campagna 
(q.  v.),  on  both  banks  of  the  *  tawny  Tiber,'  14  miles  from  its 
mouth.    R.  is  girt  by  an  old  brick  wall  14  miles  long  and  (5  feet 
high  on  the  outside,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  enclosea  space 
is  occupied  by  rums,  gardens,  and  vine3rards.     The  dty  is  dinded 
into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  river,  which  has  here  an  averse 
breadth  of  65  yards  and  a  depth  of  20  feet.    The  Tiber  describes 
three  curves  in  flowing  through  the  city,  and  is  spanned  by  five 
bridges,  including  a  new  suspension-bridge.      Ancient  R.  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank,  partly  in  the  pliun  which  stretcher 
along  the  river,  the  ancient  Campus  Martins^  and  partly  on  the 
far-famed  seven  hills.     Further  N.  lies  the  closely-packed  and 
tortuous  city  of  the  Middle  Ages,  now  the  abode  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  between  this  and  Uie  Quirinal  and  Viminal  Hills  on 
the  E.  is  modem  R.,  the  fiishionable  strangers'  quarter,  and  the 
chief  centre  of  business.    The  much  smaller  portion  of  R.  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  is  divided  into  two  parts :  to  the  N. 
the  Borgo,  surrounding  the  Vatican  and  St.  Petei^s,  and  enorded 
by  a  wall  built  by  Leo  IV.  in  851  ;  and  to  the  S.  Trastevere, 
lying  along  the  river,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  ancient  Moos 
Jani  cuius. 

Once  densely  peopled,  ancient  R.  is  now  almost  tenantless, 
but  contains  the  giandest  monuments  of  antiquity.  Five  of  the 
hills,  joined  together  by  a  ridge,  form  a  semicircle  bounding  the 
Campus  Martins.  Furthest  N.,  the  Monte  Pincio  (175  f<Kt) 
is  now  laid  out  in  public  pleasure-grounds,  and  was  the  CdLa 
hortorum,  on  which  were  situated  the  famous  gardens  of  LacaUo^ 
The  'hill  of  gardens'  was  not  included  among  the  sevea  hilU 
of  the  city,  these  being  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  Esquiline  (the 
highest,  246  feet),  Caelian,  Aventine,  Palatine,  and  Capito- 
line.  Between  the  Palatine  and  CapitoUne,  in  the  S.,  i> 
situated  the  ancient  Fomm  (q.  v.).  On  the  summit  of  the 
Capitoline  are  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Araceli,  wluch 
is  mentioned  in  the  9th  c,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  Moneta;  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  in  which  is  placed  a  oronze  equesliun 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the  Palazzo  del  Senatore,  re-erected 
by  Boniface  IX.  in  1389  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  TaboU* 
rium  ;  and  the  Palazzo  del  Conservatori  and  Capitoline  Moseom 
(founded  by  Innocent  X.),  containing  the  precious  rdics  of 
recent  excavations.  The  site  even  of  the  great  Temple  of 
Jupiter  (see  Capitol)  is  matter  of  dispute*  and  the  only  relic 
of  the  ancient  buildings  which  covered  tne  mount  are  the  impo- 
sing ruins  of  the  Tabularium.  Popular  assemblies  were  held  m 
the  Area  Capitolina^  and  here^  on  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (b.c.  133),  the  blooa  of  the  citizens  flowed 
for  the  first  time  in  civil  war.  On  the  S.  height  of  the  Capit^^l 
the  Monte  Caprino,  are  the  so-called  Casa  Tarpeia^  with  the 
Protestant  hospital  and  the  German  Archaeological  Institnte, 
erected  by  Laspeyres  in  1874-76.  The  Palatine,  the  germ  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  subsequently  the  site  of  the  palaces  of  the 
emperors,  is  now  covered  mainly  by  two  recently  dissolved  reli- 
gious houses,  S.  Bonaventura  and  the  Villa  Mills^  and  by  the 
old  Famese  gardens.  Since  the  purdiase  of  the  Faniese  gardens 
by  the  Italian  Government  in  1870,  the  extensive  excavatio^ 
carried  on  here  have  been  entrusted  to  the  sole  managemeat  cf 
M.  Rosa.  Between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  lay  the 
Circus  Maximus  (q.  v.).  Deseed  for  the  drainage  of  the  FonuB 
Boarium,  or  cattle-market,  lymg  between  the  I^Iatine  and  tht 
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Tiber,  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (q.  T.)t  the  earliest  known  applica* 
tion  of  the  arch  principle  in  R.,  has  defied  the  vicissitudes  of 
3000  years.  The  Pantheon  (q.  v. ),  near  the  centre  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  is  the  only  ancient  edifice  of  R,  the  walls  and  vaulting 
of  which  are  in  a  perfect  state.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Aventine  were 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla  (see  Batus),  and  in  the  depression  between 
the  Palatine,  Esquiline,  and  Cselius  stands  the  Coliseum  (q.  v.), 
the  interior  arrangement  of  which  has  been  revealed  most 
minutely  by  the  excavations  of  1874.  Among  the  grandest 
memorials  of  R.  are  the  triumphal  arches  (see  Arch),  Sie  most 
elaborate  and  best-preserved  ot  which  are  those  of  Constantine, 
Septimius  Severus,  and  Titus.  The  principal  street  of  ancient 
R.  was  the  Via  Sacra,  part  of  the  basalt  pavement  of  which  is 
still  visible ;  the  Via  Appia  was  the  great  road  leading  S.  from 
the  city;  the  Via  Lata  that  leading  N.  At  the  N.£.  base  of 
Caelius  is  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran  (q.  v.).  Beyond  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Esquiline  the  ruins  of  ancient  R.  become  scarcer. 
Dunng  recent  years  archaeological  research  has  been  carried  on 
with  great  enterprise.  At  three  different  periods  R.  has  been 
defended  by  three  distinct  walls — ^that  encircling  the  Palatine,  that 
of  Servius  Tullius,  enclosing  the  Seven  Hills,  and  that  of  Aurelian 
still  standing.  Four  fragments  of  the  Palatine  wall  have  been  dis- 
covered, while  that  of  Servitis  Tullius  may  now  be  traced  at  forty- 
two  different  points.  Some  vestiges  of  the  citadel  or  arx  on  the 
N.E^  summit  of  the  Capitoline  were  laid  bare  in  187^.  There  are 
now  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples,  and  of  those  recently  discovered 
the  chief  are  the  temples  of  the  Flavians,  with  a  colossal  head  of 
Titus  (discovered  1872),  of  the  Fortuna  Primigenia,  with  many 
inscriptions  (1873),  of  Julius  Caesar,  with  many  fragments  of  the 
Fasti  ConnUara  et  TriumphaUs  (1873),  of  Honour  and  Virtue 
(1873),  and  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (1&65-76).  In  the  period  of 
her  splendour  R.  had  eleven  large  thermae,  some  of  which  could 
receive  as  many  as  2000  bathers  at  a  time,  and  856  baths  of  an 
inferior  order.  Several  of  the  thermae  still  exist,  and  have  been 
explored  since  187a  The  excavation  of  the  Forum  Romanum 
wa3  resumed  2d  April  1878,  the  plan  of  the  Italian  Government 
being  to  clear  the  whole  space  to  the  front  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars.  The  workmen  engaged  in  digging  the  foundations  for 
the  Dew  quarters  on  the  Esquiline  recently  discovered  the  Forum 
Esqnilinum  and  the  surrounding  markets.  The  Palace  of  the 
Caesars  on  the  Palatine  has  been  shown  by  recent  research  to  have 
no  unity  either  of  plan  or  decoration,  but  to  consist  of  a  suite  of 
places  built  independently  of  each  oUier  and  at  different  periods. 
The  gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline  have  been  excavated, 
and  the  most  interesting  discovery  is  a  splendid  conservatory,  the 
wadls  of  which  are  decorated  with  b^utiful  landscapes.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  recent  discoveries  was  that  of 
a  palace  (1876)  in  the  Horti  Lamiani,  containing  bath-rooms  of 
extraordinary  splendour,  from  one  of  which  was  taken  the  group 
of  sculptures  now  forming  the  chief  treasure  of  the  New  Museum 
of  the  CapitoL  Nearly  all  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  in  the 
Ksquiline  gardens  are  composed  of  fragments  of  statuary.  A 
single  wall  scarcely  100  feet  long  yielded  2500  pieces  of  sculpture, 
out  of  which  the  archaeolo^t  with  equal  patience  and  skill  fur- 
nished the  New  Museum  with  seventeen  statues  and  two  sculp- 
tured vases.  The  Catacombs  (q.  v.),  which  form  so  interesting  a 
link  between  ancient  and  Christian  R.,  extend  round  the  city  in  a 
wide  circle,  and,  according  to  Michele  di  Rossi,  cover  an  area  of 
615  acres.  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  who  is  president  of  the  Archaeolo* 
f^ical  Societv  of  R.,  resumed  the  work  of  excavation  in  the  great 
catacomb  01  St.  Calixtus  at  his  own  cost  in  July  1878. 

The  ^reat  architectural  monuments  of  modem  R.  are  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  Borgo,  or  Civitas  Leonina, 
so  called  because  Leo  IV.  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  (848-52) 
as  a  protection  against  the  Saracens.  Here  are  situated  the 
stupendous  piles  of  the  Vatican  Palace  (q.  v.),  and  the  noble  basi- 
lica of  S.  Peter*s  (q.  v.).  The  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  i^Moles  Hadriani) 
Dvith  its  massive  tower  was  b^^n  by  Hadrian  and  finished  in  140 
by  Antoninus  Pius  as  a  family  mausoleum ;  but  when  the  Goths 
conauered  R.  under  Vitiges,  it  was  used  as  a  fortress,  and  during 
t  he  leuds  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  stronghold  of  great  importance. 
The  Ospedale  di  S.  Spirito,  established  by  Innocent  IIL,  embraces 
a  general  hospital  for  1000  patients,  a  lunatic  asylum  for  500, 
And  a  foundling  institution  for  5001^  besides  a  reformatory,  a 
refuge,  and  a  large  medical  library.  In  the  Trastevere,  to  the  S. 
of  the  Borgo,  are  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  built  in 
1500  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  the  Villa  Famesina,  built  by 
Venaxa  in  1506,  and  famed  for  its  Raphael  frescoes ;  and  the 


magnificent  Acqua  Paolo,  the  finest  of  R.'s  many  fountainsi 
erected  161 1,  Outside  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  is  the  Villa  Dona 
Pamfili,  the  most  delightful  and  extensive  of  all  the  Roman  villas. 
The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  converted  during  the  Middle  Ages 
into  a  stronghold,  is  now  used  as  a  theatre  and  circus.  The  Palazzo 
Borghese,  begun  in  1550,  has  an  imposing  facade,  and  contains 
the  most  important  picture-gallery  in  R.  next  to  that  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Palazzo  Famese,  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  R., 
begun  by  Da  Sangallo  in  1534,  continued  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
completed  by  Delia  Porta  in  1580,  has  been  occupied  since  1874 
by  the  French  embassy.  The  University  della  Sapienza  which 
was  founded  in  1303,  and  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  under 
Leo  X.,  Leo  XII.,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  has  still  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  physical  science,  and  philology,  and  possesses  the 
Biblioteca  AUssandrina  of  90,000  vols.  S.  Luigi  de  Francesi, 
consecrated  in  1^89,  is  the  national  church  of  the  French,  and 
S.  Maria  dell  Anima  (1514)  is  that  of  the  Germans.  S.  Maria 
Sopra  Minerva,  probably  begun  in  1285,  and  restored  1848-55, 
is  the  only  Gothic  church  in  R.,  and  contains  many  rare  works  of 
art.  The  Palazzo  della  Cancellaria,  designed  by  Bramante,  con* 
tains  within  its  precincts  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  is  a  struc- 
ture of  majestic  simplicity.  Between  Hie  Pescheria^  or  fish 
market,  and  the  Tiber,  lies  the  Ghetto,  still  inhabited  exclusively 
by  Jews.  What  is  known  as  the  'strangers'  quarter,'  the  elegant 
northern  part  of  the  citv,  is  intersected  by  the  Corso,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  is  now  the  principal  street 
of  R.  and  the  scene  of  the  Carnival  (q.  v.)  festivities.  Among 
the  many  notable  edifices  in  this  district  are  the  Villa  Medici 
(I540)»  which  became  the  seat  of  the  French  Academy  of  Art  in 
1 801 ;  the  Collegio  di  Propaganda  (q.  v.) ;  the  S.  Carlo  al  Corso, 
the  national  church  of  tne  Lombards,  and  the  resort  of  the 
fashion  ableworld ;  the  PakzzoChigi  (1526),  with  a  fine  picture- 
gallery  ;  the  Camera  de  Disputati,  since  1871  the  Italian  Par- 
liament  House ;  the  superb  palaces  of  Colonna,  Sciarra-Colonna, 
and  Palazzo  Doria,  containing  valuable  art-collections;  the 
church  of  S.  Marco,  rebuilt  in  833 ;  and  Gesu,  the  gorgeous 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  erected  156^77.  The  Colle^o  Romano 
contains  the  new  Biblioteca  Vittorio  Enuinuele^  which  consists 
of  the  old  library  of  the  Jesuits  (63,000  vols,  and  2000  MSS.), 
and  the  libraries  of  the  suppressed  monasteries  (450^000  vols.). 
The  massive  building  is  now  also  the  home  of  the  new  Museo 
Preiitorico^  the  Museo  Kircheriano,  founded  by  the  learned  Jesuit 
Athanasian  Kircher  (bom  1601),  &c.  Since  the  Italian  occupa- 
tion buildixigs  have  been  rapidly  springing  up  in  the  long-deserted 
£.  part  of  R.,  and  on  the  Esquiline  in  particular  an  entire  new 
quarter  is  being  erected.  In  this  direction  are  the  Palazzo 
Barberini,  with  important  collections  of  pictures  and  sculpture, 
and  a  famous  library  containing  7000  valuable  MSS.,  the 
Palazzo  Reggio  (1574),  formeriy  the  Apostolico  al  Quirinale, 
but  since  1870  the  residence  of  the  King  of  Italy,  the  church  of 
S.  Pudenziana,  traditionally  the  oldest  in  R.,  and  the  old  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  deriving  its  name  from  its  being  the  largest  of 
the  eighty  churches  in  R.  dedicated  to  the  Vir^n.  Opposite  the 
baths  of  Diocletian  is  the  railway  station.  Beyond  the  Porto 
Salara  is  the  fiunous  Villa  Albani,  and  in  the  N.  is  the  Villa 
Borghese. 

The  temperature  of  R.,  which  has  a  mean  of  60*  F.,  ranges  in 
the  shade  (rom  100*  in  summer  to  21*  in  winter.  The  pleasantest 
season  is  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May,  after 
which  the  fever-laden  aria  caitiva  prevails.  With  its  priceless 
libraries  and  galleries,  R.  b  a  cosmopolitan  home  of  art  and 
learning.  Its  commerce  and  industry  are  gradually  reviving. 
A  railway  to  the  port  of  Fiumicino  was  opened  in  March, 
1878,  and  the  port  is  now  provided  with  pieis  and  wharves. 
The  industrial  products  of  R.  are  chiefly  woollens,  silks,  vdvets, 
leather,  glass,  mosaics,  jewellery,  cameos,  casts,  photography  and 
'  Roman  pearls.'  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  antiquities. 
In  1877  R.  had  235,302  inhabitants,  and  of  these  29,000  were 
temporary  residents,  5687  soldiers,  142S  secular  clergymen, 
2175  monks,  and  1824  nuns. 

While  the  origin  of  R.  is  traditionally  referred  to  Romulus  (q.  v.), 
its  early  extension  is  ascribed  with  more  certainty  to  Servius 
TuIHus.  Under  the  kings  it  developed  rapidly,  and  the  second 
or  Servian  wall,  the  Circus  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine, 
and  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  date  from  before  the  expulsion  of 
Tarauinns  Superbus  (509).  After  its  destruction  I7  the  Gauls 
(390)  it  was  hastily  re-erected,  and  not  until  the  overthrow  of 
Carthage  had  made  it  the  first  city  of  the  world  did  its  aichi- 
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tectnre  begin  to  reflect  the  prevailing  wealth  and  luxury.  Csesar 
formed  extensive  architectural  plans,  but  their  execution  was 
reserved  for  his  nephew,  and  of  all  the  existing  ruins  those 
of  the  buildings  of  Augustus  are  both  the  grandest  and  most 
numerous.  The  Flavian  dynasty  is  perpetuated  in  the  memory 
of  R.  by  many  imposing  works,  above  all  by  the  Colosseum, 
whidi  has  ever  been  the  symbol  of  Roman  power  and  grandeur. 
Under  Trajan,  R.  attained  the  culminating  point  of  art  and 
political  greatness.  The  name  of  Constantine  the  Great  marks 
the  latest  important  ruins  of  antiquity.  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks, 
and  Saracens  successively  destroyed  and  pillaged  the  cit^,  and 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  Campagna  was  abandoned,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  deadly  malaria.  On  the  termination  of  the 
Papd  schism  (1378-1417),  the  city  received  a  new  impulse, 
quickened  by  the  vast  sums  which  flowed  into  the  papal  coffers, 
and  by  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  art  and  science,  promoted  by 
Nicholas  V.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and  others.  To  Sixtus  V,  the 
modern  city  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  characteristic  features.  In 
1798  a  republic  was  formed  in  R.,  which  was  under  the  supre- ' 
macy  of  France  1809-14.  A  republic  was  again  declared  in 
1849,  but  Pius  IX.  was  restored  in  1850  by  tne  French,  who 
placed  a  garrison  here  till  1866,  fand  agam  after  the  Gari- 
baldian  hostilities  till  187a  On  the  20th  September  of  that 
vear  the  Italian  troops  entered  R.  after  a  bombardment  of  Ave 
nours.  See  Ampere's  VHistoire  Romaine  H  R,  (3d  ed.  4  vols. 
1856-64),  Foumier's  Rom  und  die  Campagna  (2  parts,  2d  ed. 
Leip.  1865),  Dyer's  City  of  R,  (Lond.  1865),  Reumont's  Geschickte 
der  Stadt  Rom  (3  vols.  Berl.  1867-70),  6um*s  R,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna (Lond.  1870),  Hare*8  Walks  in  R,  (4th  edi  1874),  C.  J. 
liemans'  Historic  and  Afonumeniai  R.  (1874),  Pitture  e  Sepolcri 
scoperti  nelt  Esquilino  delta  Compagnia  Fondiaria  Italiana^  veil 
anno  1875  (Roma,  1876),  Parker's  Archaology  of  R,  (Pts.  I.  to 
XII.  1873-77),  and  Von  H.  Jordan's  Topograph^  der  Stadt  Rom 
im  Alterihum  (BerL  vol.  ii.  1878). 

Home,  the  capital  of  Oneida  county.  New  York,  U.S.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  Mohawk  River,  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  no  miles  W.  of 
Albany.  It  contains  13  churches,  a  public  library,  6  banks, 
and  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  great  cheese*making  and  dairy  industry,  and  has 
considerable  hsudware  manufactures.    Pop.  (1876)  11,000. 

Home.  The  history  of  the  foundation  of  R.  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity.  If  authentic  records  on  the  subject  ever  existed  they 
have  irretrievably  perished.  Lack  of  reliable  information  gave 
rise  to  numerous  myths,  which,  though  valueless  as  history,  are 
yet,  from  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject,  eminently 
worthy  of  recora.  It  is  needless  to  mention  more  than  three  of 
the  many  mythical  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  R.  : — (i)  R. 
was  founded  bjr  the  Pelasgi,  in  the  age  before  the  Trojan  War  ; 
(2)  By  iEneas,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Troy;  (3)  By 
Romulus,  grandson  of  Numitor,  on  21st  April,  753  B.C.  The 
third  myth  came  to  be  generally  accepted. 

Ethnology, — The  Romans  were  essentially  a  mixed  people. 
They  were  in  fact  a  combination  of  at  least  three  distinct  races, 
—the  Zatinif  Sa^ini,  and  Etrusci.  The  first  of  these  was  itse^ 
a  mixed  race — a  fusion  of  the  Pela^;ian  with  the  early  Italian 
stock.  This  amalgamation,  effected  at  an  early  epoch,  pro- 
duced strange  ethnic  results,  both  with  regard  to  character  and 
creed.    When  with  these  two  races  the  lapygians,  perhaps  the 

Erimal  or  autochthonous  element,  combined,  the  complication 
ecame  still  greater.  The  last  named  possessed  a  language  till 
now  undeciphered  and  uninterpreted.  The  Latini,  with  whom 
may  be  classed  the  Umbro-Sabellians,  mainly  from  the  fact  of 
their  intercourse  with  them  at  a  very  early  period  in  Italian  his- 
tory, had  settled  in  Latium  long  before  tne  Etruscans  had  set 
foot  on  Italian  soiL  They  were,  indeed,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  races  inhabiting  Italy— in  fact,  the  germ  whence 
sprang  that  wondrous  people  the  mantle  of  whose  power  for 
many  centuries  overshadowed  the  world.  The  ethnological 
origin  and  affinities  of  the  Latini  are  clearly  defined.  Their  lan« 
guage  entitles  them  to  be  classed  as  members  of  the  great  Indo- 
European  family  (see  Aryan).  They  were,  in  fact,  a  sister  race 
to  the  Hellenes.  The  Latini  were,  therefore,  a  race  carried  by 
the  westward  wave  of  civilisation  from  the  [far  distant  east; 
whether  directly  through  Asia  Minor  or  by  the  region  of  the 
frozen  Danube  it  is  impossible  with  certainty  to  say.  Monmisen 
tidces  the  latter  view,  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  ethnolo- 
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gists.  According  to  him,  the  Latini,  after  entering  the  hilly 
region  of  Northern  Italy,  crossed  the  great  chain  of  the  Appenines, 
and  gradually  occupied  the  Western  seaboard,  driving  tne  abori- 
ginaltribes  into  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Italj,  and  cooping 
them  up  in  the  Calabrian  Peninsula.  In  these  remote  times  the 
latter  lost  their  distinctive  character  by  the  influx  of  the  Hellenic 
element.  Rich  and  powerful  Greek  colonies  were  planted  all 
along  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy  (see  Magna  Graxcia),  entdi* 
eating  the  pre-Latin  races,  and  leaving  here  and  there  only  a  word 
or  relic  to  indicate  faintly  their  origin  ;  while  at  a  later  period 
Samnite  hordes,  coming  down  from  the  highland  districts,  still 
farther  obliterated  their  distinctive  character.  Even  the  Samnite 
colonists  themselves  lost  somewhat  of  their  Italian  traits  in  their 
lowland  and  southern  homes.  In  Latium  alone  the  Latini  took 
deep  and  lasting  root  No  Greek  colonies  were  founded  there^ 
and  no  Grxcising  element  for  long  appeared  in  Uieneighboor- 
hood  of  the  little  city  which,  from  small  beginnings,  was  to  oorer 
the  Seven  Hills  and  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

The  Sabines  and  Umbrians  entered  Italy  at  a  later  period 
than  the  Latins,  and  took  up  their  position  in  the  highland  districts 
N.E.  of  R.     The  chief  of  the  tribes  of  this  warlike  and  vigorous 
people  were  the  Picentes,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Aequi,  Vestini,  Marm- 
cini,  Samnites,  Yolsci,  and  Hemici.    The  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans has  hitherto  proved  one  of  the  insoluble  problems  of  history; 
but  the  recent  researches  of  Corssen,  Taylor,  Sayce,  and  others 
in  the  language  of  this  mysterious  people  give  considerable 
hope  of  its  ultimate  solution  (see  EtruriaJ.    Freeman  oonsiden 
Uiat  most  likely  they  were  an  Aryan  people;  but  their  langttage, 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  nations  of  Italy,  seems  to 
bear  strongly  against  such  a  supposition.     Indeed,  it  points 
distinctly  to  a  Turanian  origin.    Besides  these  three  peoples 
another  claims  attention.     Just  as  the  Greeks  settled  in  and 
occupied  the  S.  in  pre-historic  times,  the  Gauls,  a  Celtic  lare, 
send  consequently  a  branch  of  the  great  Az^ran  familj,  at  a  period 
much  later,  and  almost  within  historical  tunes,  acquired  the  N. 
of  Italy.    This  race,  however  remotely  connected  with  the  other 
Italian  races,  had  in  pre-historic  times  fixed  their  habitat  in  Gallia 
Transalpina.    Of  a  restless  and  impetuous  nature,  they  tnniei 
their  steps  to  the  £.  and  S.E. — the  Atlantic  barred  their  westward 
progress— crossed  the  Alps  in  the  3d  c  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome  and  settled  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Padns  (/V).    In 
this  invasion  the  Galli  Insubres  took  the  lead.    Thdr  capital 
was  Mediolanum  (Milan),      Other  tribes  soon  followed,  the 
Cenomani,  who  occupied  Brixia  {Brescia)  and  Verona,  the  Boii, 
and  the  Senones  who  crossed  the  Po  and  took  possession  of  the 
modem  Romagna,  occupying  the  Adriatic  coast  as  far  as  Ancona. 
The  Alps  formed  at  first  a  m>undary  between  the  Gauls  and  the 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  but  when  the  former  poietratedtothe 
S.  of  the  natural  barrier  the  terms  Gallia  Cisalpina  (f.«,  on  the 
Italian  side)  and  Gallia  Transalpina  (on  the  farUier  side)  became 
the  recognised  designations  of  the  two  territories.    The  Pados 
also  formed  a  boundary-line  that  gave  to  its  river-banks  a  distinct 
nomenclature:   Gallia    Cispadana    and    Gallia    Transpadana. 
Lastly,  the  Greeks,  immigrating  into  Italy  in  pre-historic  times 
colonised  the  southern  portion  of  the  country.    They  settled 
mainly  along  the  coasts,  built  cities  and  established  commeroil 
relations  wiui  neighbouring  countries.     But  the  fine  and  'plAstic 
culture  of  Athens  was  destined  to  enter  R.  through  thischaxmel, 
and  the  first  writer  of  note  in  Italy  was  Liviua  Andronicos  (q.  ^* 
a  Greek  slave.    The  literature  and  culture  of  R.  was  a  borroved 
element,  the  warlike  spirit  was  alone  their  own. 

Primitive  Condition  of  the  Latins.-^The  Latins  mast  be 
viewed  as  the  people  of  the  country.  In  pre-historic  times  they 
were  the  net  par  excellence.  Their  region  was  the  Plain  (lotimn)- 
Whether  the  term  Latium  is  radically  connected  with  Idtus,  a  gde, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  '  sideland  *  is  open  to  doabt  The  deni>* 
tion  from  lotus  '  wide,'  Gr.  pllltos,  Eng,^^,  seems  to  have  tofOf 
significance.  The  ancient  traditions  lead  us  back  to  the  time 
when  Satumus  hid  {Idtuit)  on  the  W.  of  Italy  from  the  anger  ot 
Jove,  the  name  Uttium  denoting  the  place  of  his  coocealmeoL 

The  organisation  of  the  Latins  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
They  were  originally  'Nomads,'  wandering  herdsmen.  Bot 
this  condition  ceased  at  an  early  period  in  their  history.  Enmss 
has  written  the  character  of  his  countrymen  in  a  line  i—- 

'  Bellipotentes  sunt  magT  quam  saptentipotealcs.* 

War,  not  philosophical  or  even  agricultural  occapatioBS^  tDg»g^ 
their  attention.    The  language  of  the  people  goes  fitf  10  box 
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out  this  stfttement  They  wert  certainly,  to  b^in  with,  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  gatherers  of  its  fruits.  The  terms  Sictdi  ('  sickle- 
wieldeis')  and  Osci  (Opisci,  '  field-labonrers ')  establish  the  fact 
But. the  oldest  agricultural  terms  clearly  prove  t^t  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  sprang  fr«m  the  same  stock.  The  terms  oinos^  vinum; 
chertot^  hrhu  koniortos  (Scotice  stour),  and  the  form  of  the  plough 
point  indubitably  to  a  common  origin  of  the  Gre^k  and  Italian ' 
races.  Zancie  and  Drepanum  are  enduring  evidences  of  the 
earliest  pursuits  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  configuration  of 
their  towns.  The  terms  toga  and  tunica  in  Latin  are  merely 
forms  of  the  Greek  ckiiion  and  himation.  Their  modes  of  build- 
ingi  wine-making,  gardening,  clothing,  were,  if  not  an  accurate 
copy,  in  many  respects  kindred  with  those  evolved  by  their  Greek 
brethren.  Socially  their  characters  differed,  and  especfally  as 
to  their  ideas  of  infant  training.  The  vigorous  and  stem  regime 
of  Sparta  had  no  place  even  among  this  stem  and  semi-barbarous 
people.  To  them  the  milder  forms  of  Athenian  discipline  were 
probably  unknown,  or,  if  known,  were  alike  unpractised  and 
unheeded. 

Early  Roman  Political  Life^^TYit  'sUte-life*  of  the  Italians, 
if  we  are  to  trust  tradition,  was  of  very  early  growth.  It  was 
transmitted  from  the  Hellenes.  So,  too,  were  their  habits  in  a 
somewhat  marked  degree,  as  well  as  their  social  institutions 
generally.  Thitpagi  or  dan-viUages  were  quite  independent 
of  each  other.  Each  had  its  own  magistrate.  The  pagi  were 
local  centres  with  a  certain  religious  status,  and  possessing  the 
privilege  of  performing  certain  religious  rites,'  just  as  by  the 
Comitia  Calata  afterwards;  the  fiist  days  and  feast  days,  the 
court  days  and  market  days,  were  arranged  and  fixed  by  the  re« 
prcsentatives  of  the  dans. 

A  centre  like  that  of  which  we  hive  been  speaking  was  termed 
a  Capitolium  {head  or  heighf)^  from  its  being  situated  on  a  hill 
top  {jcf,  Gr.  dJhvn),  Round  this  strong  place  houses  were  built 
surrounded  by  the  oppidum  ('  work,'  from  opus\  or  by  the  urhs 
('  ringwall,'  cf,  unms,  curvut,  orMs),  So  grew  the  Latin  towns 
from  small  beginnings.  But  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Italy,  especially  in  those  of  the  Marsi,  iEqiiicoU,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Umbria,  these  mysterious  strong- 
holds ringed  with  walls  along  the  beetling  cliffs  remained,  as  if 
to  mock  the  Roman  antiquary,  while  they  evoked  his  wonder- 
ment, in  their  primitive  lorm.  (See  Fropert.  de  Asisio,  v.  i. 
125,  d  seq,),    ■ 

Tho  earliest  of  these  centres  are  to  be  found  on  the  Alban  hill* 
sides.  The  chief  consideration  in  their  selection  were  fine  air, 
iresh  water,  secure  position.  Alba  Longa  is  probably  the  oldest 
o  f  them  all.  Lanuvium,  Arida,  and  Tusculum  were  of  little  later 
birth.  Tiber,  Praeneste,  Gabii,  Labici,  Nomentum,  the  coast 
cities  of  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  and  the  '  City  of  the  Seven  Hills ' 
irere  the  most  important  of  the  primitive  Latin  centres.  It  is 
impossible,  from  tne  want  of  definite  information  on  the  point, 
to  determine  the  order  of  their  constitution,  or  to  fully  estimate 
their  relative  political  influence  in  prehistoric  times ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  R.  was  one  of  the  latest,  as  it  certainly 
was  of  all  the  most  powerful,  political  centres  of  the  Latin  people. 
With  Curium  it  formed  an  alliance  at  an  early  period  in  its 
historic  and  national  life.  Constantly  and  persistently  through 
the  gradual  rise  of  an  undisputed  sovereignty,  and  long  after, 
when  the  conquests  made  abroad  began  to  threaten  its  stability, 
R.  was  ever  ready  to  accord  the  right  of  dtizenship  to  its  allies 
and  conquered  foes.  Roma  Nutrix»ynA  its  motto.  And  herein 
lies  its  distinctive  and  unique  character  in  history — the  secret  of 
lis  RKAt  iuid  enduring  power. 

Mmt  during  the  Regal  Period, — ^The  legends  regarding  the 
origin  of  R.  have  already  been  noticed.     According  \A  the  most 
popalmr  myth,  it  was  founded  by  Romulus,  a  son  or  descendant 
<^i  ^neas.     We  dismiss  for  the  moment  the  descent  of  the 
ibonder  from  Mars  and  Ilia — a  late  invention,  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Roman  State.     It  is  much  more  likely  that  R.  (comp. 
Or.  ICami^  '  strength ')  owed  its  origin  to  its  position  as  an  out- 
post to  puard  the  frontier  or  border-land  against  the  Etruscans 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber.    Like  the  old  Greek  cities,  R. 
^^rms  at  first  governed  by  kings,  aided  by  a  senate  and  a  popular 
assembly.     Its  monardis,  however,  unlike  those  of  Greece,  were 
xsot  hereditary.   The  first  four  kings  seem — if  we  trast  the  le^nd 
^-— to  hjive  been  chosen  from  the  Romans  and  Quirites  of  Cunum. 
Jt    i%  not  unlikely,  from  the  league  existing  between  the  two 
cities,  that  this  was  the  practice.    The  last  three  are  the  dynasty 
of  Che  Tarquinii.    Here  we  begin  to  tread  on,  if  still  unstable, 
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comparatively  •  firmer  ground,  and  to  find  that  we  ars 
dealing  with  real  persons.  All  of  tlie  Tarduins  seem  •to 
have  been  foreigners,  perhaps  Etruscans.  The  l^uildings 
with  which  they  adorned  the  city,  and  their  traditional 
patronage  of  art,  go  far  to  bear^  out  their  Etruscan  origin. 
3e  that  as  it  may,  under  their  rule  the  power  of  R.  grew 
daily.  The  last  of  them;  sumamed  Superbui  from  his  de- 
spotic and  haughty  conduct,  was  driven  from  the  throne,  B.c« 
J09,  about  the  very  time  when  the  tyrant  Hippias  was  expelled 
from  Athens.  Putting  aside,  as  history,  the  Romuleian  and 
Pompilian  mjrths,  we  must  nevertheless  notice  these  as^reflecting 
more  or  less  the  early  devdopment  of  Roman  dvilisation,  and 
the  gradtial  growth  of  a  great  and  potent  state.  The  Palatine 
Hill  was  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  rude  band  destined  to 
conquer  and  control  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  Asylum  or 
the  Capitoline  was  certainly  of  very  andent  date  (see  Capitol). 
So,  too,  wero  the  ancient  fortresses  on  the  Capitoline  and 
Tsjpeian  heights.  The  legendary  wars  with  Tathis,  the  beauti- 
ful yet  tragic  legend  of  Tarpeia,  and  other  myths  of  that  early 
time,  do  not,  we  believe,  contain  in  them  much  of  reality,  but 
they  certainlv  point  to  an  early  alliance  between  the  Romans  and 
Sabines.  The  tale  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  PVomen,  and  the 
record  by  Livy  of  the  wars  witn  the  people  of  Csenina,  Antemnse, 
and  Crustumerium,  are  in  themselvess  valudess  as  history ;  but 
they  point  emphatically  to  the  beginnings  of  a  warlike  race,  and 
indicate  dearly  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  aggrandisement  which 
from  century  to  century  characterised  the  Romans.  It  is 
barely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  reforms  of  the  kings  who  sue* 
ceeded  Romulus,  to  the  myths  of  Egeria,  of  Tanaquil,  and  the 
Sibylline  leaves.  These  every  scholar  has  long  since  learned  to 
estimate  at  their  proper  value.  What  is  known  as  the  history 
of  this  period  was  concocted  centuries  after  the  events  occurred, 
and  long  after  all  records  had  perished,  bv  dironiclers  who  were 
anxious  to  constractf  a  probable  theory  of  thdr  nation's  being  and 
begetting,  and  to  do  so  in  consonance  with  the  national  feding 
and  to  the  fostering  of  the  national  pride. 

The  natural  as  well  as  the  earliest  division  of  all  peoples 
includes  t#o  classes,  freemen  and  slaves — Le.^  'householders' 
and  their  'dependents.'  So  it  was  in  R.  The  former  were 
termed  patricii  (from  pater^  'a  father'),  the  latter  servi  (from 
servio),  out  at  a  very  early  period  in .  the  history  of  R.  there 
was  a  distinct  class — the  clientes,  f>.,  the  'listeners*  (from 
clutre,  'to  listen').  These  were  dependents  on  the  original 
populus^  who  alone  possessed  burgess  rights.  The  populus  had 
a  political,  the  clientes  a  non-poli(ical  existence.  How  the 
clientes  originated,  and  whence  their  inferiority  arose^  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject  is  that  they  were  a  conquered  race. 
Still,  the  patrieu  and  clientes  had  reciprocal  duties  to  discharge, 
and  these  were  sacredly  observed.  Ine  patronus  was  bound  to 
interpret  and  expound  the  laws  (promere  leges)  to  his  client, 
and  to  watch  over  his  personal  interests.  The  dient,  on  the  other 
hftnd,  was  bound  to  support  his  patron ;  to  furnish  a  dowry  to 
his  daughter  if  required,  and  to  ransom'  his  patron  if  the  latter 
happened  to  be  taken  prisoner  in  war.  The  two,  moreover, 
could  not  appear  against  each  other  in  a  court  of  law  or  assume 
a  hostile  attitude  in  anywise.  In  connection  with  this  subject 
we  adopt  the  ingenious  hjrpothesis  of  Niebuhr.  The  following 
propositions  express  his  views  : — (i)  Theplebsand  dients  were 
originally  distinct  (2)  The  original  Roman  population  consisted 
of  patricians  and  dients.  (3)  The  plebs  were  the  inhabitants 
of  conquered  Latin  towns  transportea  to  Roman  territory.  (4) 
The  term  populus  included  the  patricians  and  dients :  the  term 
pMs  those  mentioned  in  3  supra.  The  plebs  (from  pleo^  '  to 
fill ')  were  therefore  dearly  of  later  date  tnan  the  clientes.  In 
short,  the  clientes  were  attached  to  the  original  Roman  people 
long  before  the  plebeian  dement  was  politically  entertained  or 
acknowledged.  The  plebs  were  the  vulgus  (digammated  form  of 
Gx»  ochlos,\sig.  folh). 

The  primitive  constitution  of  the  Romans  was  very  dmple, 
in  fact,  oased  on  the  fiunily  relation.  The  whole  people  must 
be  viewed  as  a  familia.  From  among  themselves  they  chose 
their  king  (/vx),  who  was  looked  up  to  as  the  genitar,  or  father 
of  them  dL  Hence  the  undrcumscribed  nature  of  his  functions 
^the  absolute  power  conveyed  by  the  tx^nrtiAonpatriapotestas. 
The  rex  of  the  Romans,  like  the  lucumo  of  the  Etruscans,  was 
priest  as  well  as  king.  The  consultation  of  the  gods,  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  the  condusion  of  peace,  the  highest  political 
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aind  military  power  {summum  imptrium)^  by  which  must  be 
understood  the  debts,  duties,  and  obligations  of  the  ruler  as  well 
as  the  supreme  military  command,  were  all  vested  in  this  chosen 
'leader.'  On  all  great  occasions  he  was  preceded  by  the  lictores^ 
•  summoners  *  (from  licere^  *  to  summon  *),  bearing  the  fasces 
(axes  and  rods),  denoting  that  invincible  power  which  is  the  birth 
of  union  and  that  unswerving  justice  whose  prerogative  is  death. 

Though  the  sole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  subor- 
dinate officers,  from  an  increase  of  *  state  duties,*  were  gradually 
appointed.  Such  were  the  pra/ecius  urbi  (city  warden),  the 
quastores  parricidii  (trackers  of  heinous  murder),  the  tribuni 
miliium  and  tribuni  celerum^  all  of  whom  were  merely,  in 
Mommsen's  view,  commission's  rather  than  magistrates  in  the 
later  meaning  of  the  term.  The  Stnaius^  or  advising  council 
(from  scngx)f  composed  of  ten  elders,  was  coeval  with  the 
monarchy.  The  members  thereof  held  office  for  life.  The  bur- 
gesses were  divided  into  Curies  (curia)  or  wardships,  probably 
so  called  from  cura,  curare  (*  to  care  for '),  with  special  reference 
to  the  supervision  of  the  curio,  the  superior  officer  or  warden  of 
each.  Varro  connects  the  title  curio  with  quiris  (*  a  spear  *),  and 
Cures  the  capital  of  the  spearmen  of  Sabinum ;  but  this,  like 
most  of  the  derivations  ot  the  early  Roman  writers  is  purely 
fancifuL  A  special  priest  {flamen  curiaiis)  managed  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  and  festivals  of  each  ward.  See  Comitia 
and  Gens. 

Aggrandisement  was  from  the  first  the  policy  of  R.  The 
'Long  White  City*  [Alba  Louga),  the  sacred  capital  of  Latium, 
was  absorbed  by  the  strong  outpost.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of 
a  conquest  of  a  neighbouring  city,  the  dwellers  were  allowed  to 
remain  after  the  destruction  of  the  Arx  or  Capitolium,  Some- 
times the  conquered  tribe  was  transferred  tojthe  city  of  the 
victors.  The  gods  of  the  subjugated  were,  however,  invariably 
removed  to  R.  In  the  case  of  Alba  Longa,  the  citizens  were 
granted  equal  rights  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the  greatest 
families  in  the  later  history  of  R.  were  proud  to  boast  of  their 
Alban  lineage.  The  Julii,  Servilii,  Quintilii,  Cloelii,  Curiatii, 
&c.,  claimed  from  Alba,  The  earlier  wars  with  the  Fidenates 
and  Veientes,  and  the  struggle  with  the  Rululians  and  Volscians, 
though  apparently  all  in  favour  of  R.,  are  the  inventions  of 
a  later  time.  Even  the  conquests  of  the  Tarquins  are  hazy 
in  the  extreme.  The  Roman  Assemblies  are  treated  under  the 
article  Comitia. 

The  Commonwealth, — The  history  of  R.  is  even  at  this  period 
very  uncertain.  Legends,  fine  though  they  be,  cannot  be  accepted 
as  history.  A  foul  outrage  on  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  actual  dethronal  of  Tarquin,  but  the 
real  cause  and  the  time  (509  B.C.)  are,  seeing  that  the  account 
was  written  ages  after,  matter  of  uncertainty.  When  the  kings 
were  driven  out,  prators  (from  pra  and  eo)  took  their  place. 
They  were  afterwards  called  consuls  (from  cum  and  sedeo,  *  to 
sit,'  or  salio,  *to  leap'),  and  held  office  for  a  year  only.     The 

Eatricians  had  long  the  right  of  electing  them.  The  first  ple- 
eian  consul  was  not  elected  till  366  B.C. 
The  legends  of  Valerius  Publicola,  Spurius  Lucretius,  M. 
Horatius,  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium,  Aulus  Postumius,  and  the 
thrilling  stories  of  Horatius  Codes  and  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus 
will  not  bear  scrutiny.  The  first  act  of  R.  was  to  make  a  league 
with  Carthage,  both  on  her  own  behalf  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
Latin  states.  But  the  yEquians  and  Volscians  continued  to  cripple 
her.  The  conquest  of  Veii  in  396  B.C.  by  Camillus  materially 
added  to  her  power ;  but  her  defeat  by  the  Gauls  at  AUia  in 
390  B.C.  more  than  counterbalanced  the  former  victory.  The 
invasions  of  the  Gauls  told  severely  on  R.  and  though  in  the  end 
she  was  victorious,  her  progress  was  greatly  retarded  thereby. 
In  343  B.C,  began  a  series  of  wars  which  lasted  more  than  half 
a  century.  The  first  was  with  the  Samnites — no  despicable  foe. 
The  next  was  with  the  Latins,  the  result  of  which  was  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Latin  League.  In  326  B.C.  the  second  Samnite 
war  broke  out,  lasting  eighteen  years,  and  in  298  B.a  a  third  ex- 
tending over  eight  years.  By  202  B.C.  R.  had  acquired  all  Italy 
with  the  exception  of  the  cities  in  Magna  Gracia,  About  this 
time  the  Tarentines  gave  offence  to  R.  and  asked  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus.  He  responded  to  their  invitation,  and 
the  Romans  had  to  face  under  a  new  mode  of  warfare  the  greatest 
warrior  of  the  day.  He  defeated  them  in  two  battles,  but  with. 
so  great  loss  to  himself  that  he  was  glad  to  leave  the  country. 
He  returned  in  276  B.C.,  was  defeated  at  Beneventum,  and  left 
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Italy  for  ever.     The  conquest  of  all  Italy  by  R.  soon  followed. 
She  now  turned  her  eyes  to  Carthage,  a  headship  like  herself, 
with  many  Phoenician  cities  in  Africa  under  her  sway,  and  pos- 
sessing, moreover,  as  a  great  trading  power,  large  territories  in 
foreign  lands.     Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  a  large  portion  of  Sicily 
owned  her  rule.     In  Sicily  a  cause  of  quarrel  arose.    R.  under* 
took  the  protection  of  the  Mamertines,  who  had  seized  the  town 
of  Messana  (see  Hiero).     The  struggle  that  ensued  is  known 
as  the  First  Punic  War.     It  began  264  B.C.,  and  laste<i  twenty- 
four  years.     Regulus  (q.  v.)  carried  the  war  into  Africa,    But 
the  power  of  Carthage  lay  in  her  fleet    R.  was  not  a  commercial 
power,  and  as  yet  possessed  no  navy,  but  she  learned  a  lesson 
from  her  enemy ;  and  a  stranded  Carthaginian  vessel  enabled 
her  to  construct  a  fleet  with  which  she  gained  a  brilliant  victo^ 
(241  B.C.).   The  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace ;  and  Sicily  became, 
with  the  exception  of  Hiero's  dominion,  a  Roman  province. 
After  twenty-three  years  the  Second  Punic  War   broke  out 
While  R.  had  increased  her  strength  by  the  acquisition  of  Corsia 
and  Sardinia,  Carthage  had   secured   her  position  in  Spain, 
and  immense   territory  had  been  acquired   there  by  Hamilcar 
(q.  v.),  Hasdrubal  (q.  v.),  and  Hannibal  (q.  v.).    The  details 
of  this  war  are  so  fully  given  under  these  lives  that  nothing 
more  need  be  said  here.     See,  moreover,  the  lives  of  Metellus, 
Fabius,   Marcellus,   Scipto,  and   the   articles   Carthace  and 
NUMIDIA.     The  battle  of  Zama  ended  the  conflict  (202  B.C.), 
Carthage  surrendering  all  her  foreign  possessions.    The  Third 
Punic  War  occurred  in  149  B.C.     This  was  the  last  attempt 
by  the  Carthaginians  to  recover  their  lost  prestige.    Carthage 
was  taken  by  the  younger  Scipio  in  146  B.C,,  the  year  in  which 
Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius.     The  territory  was  divided 
between  the  Numidian  king  Massinissa  and  R.    The  share  of 
the  latter  became  the  province  of  Africa,     In  229  B.C  war  broke 
out  in  lUyria.     The  island  of  Corcyra  and  the  Greek  cities  of 
Epidamnos  and  ApoUonia  submitted  to  R.     In  215  B.C  Philip 
of  Macedon  leagued  with  Hannibal,  and  in  213  ac  the  First 
Macedonian  War  broke  out.     Peace  was  concluded  in  205  B.C. 
The  Second  began  in  200  B.C.,  and  ended  in  197  B.C.  with  the 
defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephalae.     The  conquest  of  J£xo\va.  soon 
after  gave  to  R.  the  control  of  all  Greece.   The  Third  Macedonian 
War  broke  out  in  171  B.C.,  and  closed  with  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
168  B.C.     The  Fourth  and  last  of  these  wars  broke  out  in  149 
B.C.,  and  ended  in  the  following  year  with  the  defeat  of  And- 
riscos.     Corinth  succumbed  in  146  B.C.,  but  Athens  and  several 
of  the  Greek  cities  retained  a  nominal  independence.    R.  now 
turned  to  Asia.     The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Magnesia  in  189 
B.C.  by  Lucius  Scipio,  forms  the  first  great  event  in  her  Asiatic 
conquests.     The  Seleukid  kings  were  thereafter  shut  up  in  the 
small  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  Western  Asia  became  a  Roman 
possession.     In  133  B.C.,  Attains,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus, 
bequeathed  his  dominions  to  R.     Cisalpine  Gaul  was  acquired 
in  191  B.C.,  Liguria  and  Venetia  soon  after.     Spain  was  next 
wrested  from  the  Carthaginians  and  native  races  by  the  indomi- 
table valour  of  the  Scipios.     R.'s  dominions  in  Spain  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completely   established   by  the  taking  of 
Numantia,  133  B.C.     Only  a  few  native  tribes  in  the  N.  retained 
their  freedom.     The  conquest  of  Transalpine  Gaul  soon  followed. 
In  125  B.C.  part  of  it  became  a  Roman  province — ^a  name  which 
it  still  retains  {Provence),     The  wild  hordes  of , the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  for  a  time  barred  the  progress  of  R.     The  latter  were 
utterly  defeated  in  102  B.C  by  Caius  Marius,  and  the  Cimbri 
in  the  following  year  by  the  consuls  Marius  and  Catulus. 

We  will  glance  now  for  a  moment  at  the  internal  condition  of  R. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Samnite  wars  to  the  conquest  of  Nu- 
mantia she  had  become  the  mistress  of  many  nations,  and  these  she 
ruled  with  a  sovereign  power.  The  Provincials  and  Allies  had  no 
part  in  the  settlement  of  national  questions.  The  plebeians  and 
patricians  now  stood  on  the  same  legal  footing.  The  govern- 
ment was  thoroughly  democratic  :  the  people  were  the  lawgivers. 
Still  there  continued  to  exist  a  large  amount  of  the  aristocratic 
element,  and  the  nobles  fought  strenuously  for  the  retention  oi 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  The  strife  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  was  succeeded  by  one  of  still  more 
threatening  aspect — that  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
cause  of  the  latter  was  undertaken  by  the  Gracchi  (a.  v.).  Then 
came  the  Jugurthine  War,  III-106  B.C. ;  the  Socud  or  Marsic 
W^ar,  90-88  B.C. ;  the  Civil  War  between  Marias  and  Sulla  ;  the 
Mithridatic  Wars,  88-84,  83-81,  74-64  B.C.  ;  the  Servile  War, 
73-71  B.C.;  and  the  Catiiinarian  conspiracy,  63  B.C.    In  54  B.C. 
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Cnssns  was  defeated  in  Parthia.  A  tolerably  full  account  of  the 
eTents  of  this  and  of  the  immediately  succeeding  period  will  be 
found  in  the  lives  of  Sertorius^  ImcuUus,  Crassus,  Pompeius^ 
Mitkridaies,  Cttsar^  Cicero^  CatUina^  Mark  Antony^  L^tdus^ 
Cleopatra^  Clodius^  Brutus^  Cassitu^  and  Cato.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  44  B.C. 
confusion  reigned  for  thirteen  years.  This  period  includes  the 
Second  Triumvirate ;  the  wars  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  on 
the  one  side  and  Antony  and  Octavius  on  the  other ;  the  amours 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  the  Mrar  between  Octavius  and  Antony, 
which  ended  in  th^  defeat  of  the  latter  and  Cleopatra  at  Actium, 
B.C.  31.  Egypt  now  became  a  Roman  province,  and  Octavius 
-was  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  Empire^-^On  the  return  of  Octavian,  B.C.  29,  he  was  the 
idol  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  honours  were  heaped  on  him 
on  all  sides.    In  27  B.C.  he  was  voted  the  title  of  Augustus  (q.  v.). 
This  date  marks  the  beginning  of  the  empire.    R.  was  rapidly 
advancing  to  the  plenitude  of  her  power.     When  Augustus 
died  (14  A.D.)}  she  had  extended  her  dominion  over  the  civilised 
world.    Her  dominion  was  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  great  African  deserts.     In  her  western 
provinces,  her  customs  and  language  took  deep  and  lasting  root. 
lier  civilisation  there  was  all  but  universal.     In  the  Greek- 
speaking  provinces  the  Greek  language  and  culture  maintained 
ineir  ground.  But  centuries  after,  the  Greek  people  paid  homage 
to  the  Roman  power  in  a  signal  degree,  surrendenng  the  very 
name  of  their  language,  the  Greek  or  Hellenic,  (ov  the  still  endur- 
ing term  Romaic,     In  the  distant  nations  of  the  East  the  native 
languages,  religions,  and  modes  of  thought  still  survived.    The 
Roman  franchise  was  gradually  extended  to  the  province,  and  in 
course  of  time  all  the  free  inhabitants  under  the  sway  of  R.  were 
gzanted  citizenship.    The  absolute  rule  of  a  single  individual 
became  from  day  to  day  more  firmly  established,  and  old  dis- 
tinctions gradually  disappeared.      The  most  important  event 
that  marks  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Now,  too,  was  the  golden  age  of  Latin  Literature  (q.  v.)«    After 
Augustus  come  the  Claudian  emperors:  Tiberius  (a.  v.),.  Call* 
^la  (q.  v.),  Claudius  (q.  v.),  Nero  (q.  v.),  and  tiie  Flavian 
emperors  in  rapid  succession,  Galba  (q.  v.),  Otho  (q.  v.),  and 
Vitellius  (q.  v.),  all — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Galba  and 
Otho— presenting  in  their  lives  a  fearful  and  grim  chronicle  of 
crime^  lust,  and  debauchery.    Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  internal 
peace  that  had  obtained  since  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  impe- 
rial power,  the  material  prosperity  of  R.  had  increased,  and  the 
population  had  been  nearly  doubled.    But,  withal,  the  rich  were 
rapidly  becoming  more  degenerate,  especially  the  females ;  and 
men  who  were  called  virtuous  preferred  concubinage  with  a 
slave  to  marriage  with  a  Roman  lady,  however  high  her  rank. 
In  the  ^rear  70  A.D.  Vespasian  (q.  v.)  inaueurated  a  better 
era,  which,  Domitian*s  reign  excepted,  lasted  for  a  century. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Titus  (q.  v.),  79-81  A.D.,  an 
emperor  whose  noble  character  and  imperial  bearing  secured  for 
him  the  title  of  the  '  Delight  of  Mankmd.'    His  brother  Domi- 
tian  (q.  v.),  who  succeeded  him,  and  was  killed  in  96  A.D., 
Was  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  of  R.    The  reigns  of  Nerva 
(q.  v.),  96-98  A.D.,  of  Trajan  (q.  v.),  98-117  A.D.,  under  whom 
the  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  greatest  extent  (see 
Map),  of  Hadrian  (q.  v.),  1 17-138  A.D.,  of  Antoninus  Pius  (q.  v.), 
158-161  A.D.,  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  i6x-i8o  AJ).,  known 
to  history  as  the  good  emperors,  were  all  characterised  by  signal 
ability,  moderation,  and  dignity.    How  far  the  salutary  change 
in  rule  and  morals  was  due  to  the  fast-spreading  religion  of 
Christ  we  cannot  say,  but  that  its  influence  was  bom  widely  and 
deeply  felt  is  unquestionable.    The  acts  of  the  above-mentioned 
emperors  will  be  found  in  their  biographies.     Marcus  Aurelius 
VI  as  succeeded  by  his  son  Commodus  (q.  v.),  a  monster  of  vice 
and  cruelty,  with  whose  reign  begins  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.    But  R.  took  centuries  to  fall  after  all  hope  of  her 
stabiiity  was  lost    The  names  of  the  emperors  during  the  next 
century  (i9a-28<  A.D.)  need  not  all  be  given  here.    They  were 
set  up  by  the  soldiers  and  slain  by  them  at  will.    In  the  reign 
of  Septimins  Severus  (193-2 11  A.D.),  the  Christians  obtained  a 
certain  amount  of  recognition,  and  their  religion  made  rapid 
strides.    The  government,  too,  became  daily  of  a  more  military 
character.     Severus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antoninus,  gene- 
rally called  Caracalla  (q.  v.),  after  whose  murder  Elagabalus 
and  Alexander  Severus,  the  former  one  of  the  basest,  the 
latter  one   of  the  best  of  emperors,   occupied   the  throne. 
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After  the  assassination  of  Severus,  a  fearful  period  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  followed.  The  names  of  Maximin 
Maximus,  Balbinus,  Gordianus  (q.  v.),  and  Philip  recall  scenes 
of  internal  strife  only  paralleled  by  the  ferment  beyond  the 
Roman  frontier.  Frank,  Swabian,  and  Goth  were  alike  ready 
to  swoop  down  on  the  Empire.  During  the  reigns  of  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors— Valerian  (q.  v.),  Gallienus  (o,  v.),  and  tho 
Thirty  Tyrants-^^t  Empire  was  a  scene  of  wild  disorder.  The 
most  famous  of  the  Greek  cities  were  burnt  and  pillaged  by  the 
Goths,  while  the  Asiatic  hordes  devastated  the  province  of  Asia. 
By  the  valour  and  skill  of  Odenathus,  husband  of  2^nobia,  Queen 
of  Palmyra,  the  progress  of  the  latter  was  checked.  Zenobia*s 
kingdom  was  afterwards  suppressed  by  Aurelian,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Illyrian  Emperors  (271  A.D.).  Claudius  Godiicus 
(268-270  A.D.),  Aurelian  (a.  v.),  Probus  (q.  v.),  and  Cams  were 
all  employed  in  crushing  tne  barbarians ;  and  when  Diocletian 
(q.  V.)  assumed  the  purple  (284  A.D.)  the  worst  seemed  to  be 
over.  He  instituted  a  new  order  of  things.  The  Empire  was 
now  to  be  governed  by  two  Augiuti^  and  two  Oesars  subordi* 
nate  to  them.    A  series  of  civil  wars  ensued,  in  which  the  more 

grominent  names  are  those  of  Maximian,  Constantius,  Galerius, 
[axentius,  Maximin,  Licinius,  and  Constantine  (a.  v.).  Under 
the  last  the  Empire  was  again  re-united.  lie  b^[an  his 
reign  at  York  {^Eboracum)  in  306  A.D.,  obtained  the  whole 
Empire  323  A.D.,  and  reigned  till  337  A.D.  Under  his  rule 
two  events  occurred,  both  pregnant  with  great  results — the 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion,  and  the 
transference  of  the  government  to  Byzantium  (q,  v.).  The  par* 
tition  of  the  Empire  among  his  three  sons  again  led  to  mutiny 
and  disunion.  But  the  political  history  of  the  Empire  is  now 
of  secondary  interest.  The  fortunes  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
a  greater  charm  for  the  historian.  The  freshness  and  newness 
of  life  thereby  imparted  to  the  effete  Empire  saved  it  from  dis- 
appearing for  ever  from  the  roll  of  mighty  nations,  and  enabled 
R.  to  reap,  centuries  after,  a  rich  harvest  from  the  culture  of  the 
past.  Of  Julian's  frantic  attempt  to  revive  paganism,  we  need 
only  say  that  it  was  mistimed  and  ill-judged.  All  succeeding 
Emperors  professed  Christianity,  and  the  Christians  soon  formed 
a  majority  in  the  land.  Under  Valentinian  (q.  v.),  Gratian,  and 
Theodosius  (q.  v.),  the  pagan  creed  came  to:an  end.  These  three 
Emperors  were  all  men  of  signal  mark ;  but  'the  beginning  of 
the  end  had  come.'  The  integrity  of  the  Empire  was  gone,  and 
foreign  foes,  like  ravenous  vultures,  were  hovering  round  the 
rotting  carcass.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  Alaric  (q.  v.), 
vrith  his  West  Goths,  rose  against  Honorius  (q.  v.).  Emperor  of 
the  West  The  bravery  and  tact  of  Stilicho  (q.  v.)  for  a  time 
paralysed  the  foe  and  stemmed  the  torrent  of  invasion ;  but  in 
410  A.D.  they  sacked  Rome,  now  first  taken  bjr  a  foreign  enemy 
since  the  days  of  Brennus  (q.  v.),  the  Gallic  chief.  Franks, 
Burgundians,  Vandals,  Teutons,  had  not  only  attacked,  but 
obtained  a  settlement  in,  the  Empire.  On  their  heels  followed 
Turanian  hordes,  led  by  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns.  He  was 
defeated  at  Chilons  in  451  A.D.  by  the  united  powers  of  the 
Romans,  Goths,  and  Franks.  'This,'  says  Freeman,  'was  one 
of  the  most  important  battles  in  the  history  of  the  world :  it  was 
a  struggle  for  life  and  death  between  the  Aryan  and  Turanian 
races;  and  Christianity  and  civilisation,  and  all  that  distin- 
guishes Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa,  were  at  stake.'  The  only 
Emperor  now  worth  naming  is  Majorian  (457-61  A.D.),  a  man 
whose  character  for  bravery  and  wisdom  entitles  him  to  lasting 
remembrance.  In  476  a.d.  Romulus  Au^stulus,  the  last  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  who  bjr  a  singulur  coincidence  bore  the  names 
of  the  founder  of  the  city  and  the  founder  of  the  Empire— a 
weak  and  pusillanimous  creature — ^was  dethroned  by  Odoacer, 
King  of  the  Heruli,  who  now  claimed  from  the  Emperor  of  the 
East  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  The  Eastern  or  Greek  Empire, 
however,  continued  to  exist  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer, 
until  in  1453  A.D.  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Turks  (see  Byzan- 
tine Empire).  Consult  the  ancient  histories  of  Polybius,  Csesar, 
Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  &&,  and  the  modem  histories  of  Gibbon, 
Nieouhr,  Arnold,  Merivale,  and  Mommsen. 

BoxaTord,  a  market-town  of  Essex,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of 
London  by  rail,  has  a  large  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  Decorated 
style  (1850),  a  townhall,  com  exchange  (1862},  courthouse,  and 
literary  mstitute,  and  publishes  two  newspapers.  Brewing  is 
the  pnncipal  industry,  'R.  ale'  being  widely  celebrated.  Pop. 
(1871)  8239. 
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Kom'illy,  Sir  Samuel,  the  son  of  a  jeweller,  was  bom  at 
London,  March  i,  1757.    While  a  law  student  he  yisited  Geneva, 
where  he  formed  the  foundation  of  a  lifelong  friendship  with 
Dumont ;  and  at  Paris  he  became  intimate  with  Diderot,  D  Alem- 
bert,  and  many  of  those  who  subsequently  took  prominent  posi- 
tions in  the  Revolution.    His  interest  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
France  was  intense;  several  times  he  crossed  the  Channel  to 
mix  among  the  revolutionary  politicians,  with  whom  his  corre- 
spondence was  constant     In  1789  he  drew  up  for  the  benefit  of 
tne  National  Assembly  a  treatise  which  Mirabeau  translated  under 
the  title  of  Reglemens  observis  dans  la  Chambre  des  Communes^ 
and  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  Thoughts  on  the 
Probable  Influence  of  the  French  Revolution  on  Great  Britain, 
Before  that  time  a  tract  of  his,  A  Fragment  on  the  Constitutional 
Power  and  Duties  of  furies^  had  obtained  considerable  notice. 
In  1792  he  translated  some  observations   of  Dumont's  upon 
the  events  of  1789,  under   the  name  of  CroenveWs  Letters, 
By  1806  he  had  attained  a  larger  practice  than  that  of  any  other 
barrister  in  the  Chancery  Court,  and  in  that  year  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  by  the  Fox  and  Granville  Ministry.     He  was 
then  knighted.    He  sat  in  Parliament  successively  for  Queen- 
borough  (1806),  Horsham  (1807),  Arundel  (1813),  and  West- 
minster (1818).      R.  had  a  large  fthare  in  the  management  of 
Melville's  impeachment  and  trial,  and   effected  considerable 
changes  in  the  bankruptcy  laws ;  but  the  greatest  of  his  reforms 
was  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code,  his  first  pamphlet 
on  this  subjecit  appearing  at  a  time  when  nearly  300  offences 
were  punishable  by  death.    Lady  R.  died  in  October  181 8,  and 
her  death  so  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  her  husband  as  to  cause 
him  to  commit  suicide  on  the  2d  of  November.     His  speeches 
were  collected  in  1820;  in  1840  appeared  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  Samuel  R,,  written  by  himself  with  Selections  from 
his  Correspondence^  edited  by  his  sons. --John,  Baron  R., 
son   of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London,   1802,  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1826,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn.     He  sat  in  Parliament  as 
a  Liberal  from  1832  to  1835,  and  from  1846  to  1852.     He  was 
knighted  and  made  Solicitor-General   in    1848;   in    1850  he 
became  Attorney- General  and  a  privy  councillor ;  and  in  1 851 
he  rose  to  the  position  of  Master  of  Rolls.     It  was  he  who 
caused  the  publication  of  the  Rolls  Series  of  Calendars  of  State 
Papers^  and  other  historical  papers.     R.   was  raised    to  the 

feerage  on  January  3,  1866,  as  Baron  R.  of  Barry,  Glamorgan, 
le  died  at  London,  December  23,  1874. 


.%  Oeor^,  a  famous  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at 
Dalton-in-Fumess,  Lancashire,  I5tn  December  1734.  He  was 
brought  up  to  his  father^s  business  of  cabinetmaking,  but  at  the 
^e  of  nineteen  was  placed  with  Steele,  a  painter  at  Kendal, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  five  years.  In  1756  he  married, 
and  after  practising  at  York  as  a  portrait  painter,  removed  to 
London  in  1762.  Rapidly  attracting  public  attention,  and 
making  many  influential  friendships,  he  became  ^i  the  course  of 
a  few  years  the  successful  rival  as  a  portrait  paintei  of  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough.  In  1773  he  visited  Italy,  and  returning  two 
years  later,  continued  to  work  in  London  and  at  Hampstead  till 
I799f  when  he  retired  to  Kendal  in  broken  health  to  join  the  wife 
whom  he  had  only  visited  twice  in  thirty-seven  years.  He  died  at 
Kendal,  15th  November  1802.  In  his  later  years  he  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  painter  of  historical  subjects.  Several  of 
his  works  are  engraved  in  Boydell's  Shakespeare,  He  never 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  or  sought  academic  honours. 
Lacking  the  delicacy  of  Reynolds  and  the  charming  vivacity  of 
Gainsborough,  and  ranking  below  either  as  a  c<^ourist,  R.  yet 
surpasses  both  in  intense  dramatic  feeling  and  a  passionate  sense 
of  female  beauty.  See  the  elaborate  Life  by  the  poet  Hayley 
(1809);  a  briefer  one  by  the  Rev.  John  R.,  son  of  the  painter 
(1830) ;  and  English  Art  under  George  IIL,  by  Sidney  Colvin, 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  March  1874. 

Romorantin  (Lat.  Rivus-Morentini^  *  the  bank  of  the  river 
Morantin  *),  a  town  in  the  French  department  of  Loire-et-Cher, 
situated  on  the  Saudre,  an  affluent  of  the  Cher,  25  miles  S.  W. 
of  Blois.  It  manufactures  cloth,  oil,  and  sword  blades.  Pop. 
(1872)  6667. 


■»■ 


,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome.  He 
was  the  twin-brother  of  Remus,  and  the  son,  by  the  god  Mars,  of 
the  vestal  Rhea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Numitor,  who  had  been  deposed 
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by  his  brother  Amulius  from  the  throne  of  Alba.    Thrown  in  s 
cradle  into  the  Anio,  the  infants  were  drifted  into  the  Tiber,  tnd 
left  on  dry  land  by  the  receding  river  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Palatine.     There  thev  were  miraculously  suckled  fay  a  she-woU, 
until  found  by  Faustulus,  the  king's  shepherd,  who  brought  them 
up  with  his  own  children.     When  they  learned  their  paternity, 
the^  rose  against  Amulius,  defeated  and  slew  him,  and  restored 
their  grandfather  to  the  throne.    Now,  however,  they  longed 
to  erect  a  city  on  the  spot  where  they  had  spent  their  years  of 
infan^,  and  accordingly  the  site  of  Rome  was  chosen.  Disputes 
arose  between  the  brothers,  which  ended  in  Remus  being  slain 
by  the  hand  of  R.    R.  made  his  stronghold  an  '  asylum '  for  every 
desperate  stranger,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
horde  of  exiles,  robbers,  murderers,  and  runaway  sUves,  to 
provide  wives  for  whom  he  perpetrated  the  celebrated  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women.    This  act  led  to  a  series  of  wars  with  the 
Sabines,   which  were  ultimately  settled    by  an   incorporating 
union  between  the  two  peoples,     R.,  after  reigning  thirty-seTen 
vears,  and  enacting  many  wise  laws,  was  carried  up  to  heaven  by 
his  father  Mars.     Such  was  the  form  which  the  myth  assumed 
in  the  hands  of  successive  poets  and  historians.    It  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  even  any  traditionary   historical  value. 
'  The  early  legends  must  be  considered,'  says  Professor  Secley, 
'not  as  exaggerations  or  perversions,   however  extravagant, 
of  incidents  which  really  happened  in  the  8th  c.  before  Christ, 
but  confused  and  imaginative  attempts  to  account  for  insdtntioos 
and  worships  which  existed  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.' 
See  Professor  Seeley's  edition  of  Liiy,  Book  I.  (Ox£  CUrend. 
Press,  1 87 1). 

Bom'ulus  Augus'tulos.    See  Odoacer. 

Bonaldflhay,  K.  and  &,  two  of  the  Orkney  Ishuids  (q.  v.). 
— N.  K.,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Orkneys,  is  3  miles  long  by 
little  more  than  I  broad.    The  land  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  fish 


and  seals  abound  on  the  coast  Pop.  (1861)  532.— iS.  B.,  6 
miles  N.K  of  Duncansby  Head,  is  about  9  miles  long,  and  from 
2  to  Si  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  18  square  oules.  A  «»' 
siderable  part  of  the  land  is  loamy  and  very  fertile,  wild  fowl  are 
abundant,  and  the  fisheries  are  rich  in  cod,  herrings,  and  lobsters. 
St.  Margaret's  Hope,  Water  Sound  Ferry,  and  Widewall  Bay  are 
excellent  harbours.    Pop.  (1861)  2551. 

Boncesyalles  (* Briar  Valleys'),  a  Pyrenean  valley  of 
Navarre,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pamplona,  where  in  778  the  rear- 
ward of  Karl  the  Great  was  treacherously  cut  off  by  the  Basques, 
Roland  (q.  v.)  falling  in  the  action.  Near  the  same  spot  the 
Spaniards  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  Sooltwu 
forced  from  his  position  by  Wellington,  July  28,  1813. 

Bonciglio'ne,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  province  of  Viterbo, 
on  the  margin  of  the  CampMigna  di  Roma,  34  miles  N.N.W.  of] 
Rome.    It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  and  a  casde, 
extensive  iron  and  copper  works,  and  manufactures  of  cottons, 
powder,  soap,  and  hats.    Pop.  (1874)  6084. 


,  an  ancient  Moorish  town  of  S.  Spain,  province  of 
Malaga,  41  miles  W.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  situated 
on  a  rocky  plateau,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  TaiodeR., 
a  precipitous  ravine  more  than  650  feet  deep,  crossea  by  two 
bridges.  The  magnificence  of  the  scenery  and  the  salubrity 
of  the  town  attract  manv  summer  visitors  from  Seville  and 
Malaga.  R.  has  several  churches,  a  large  circus  for  bull-figbu 
(held  annuallv  in  May  during  the  eight  days'  market),  and  a  fine  \ 
alameda.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  doth,  knives,  oil,  and 
armour.  Pop.  14,100.  R.,  the  Arundd  of  Uie  Romans,  was 
the  chief  fortress  of  Granada  under  the  Moors.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1485. 

Bon'deau,  Bondo,  or  Bondel  (Fr.),  literally  somethiitf 
that  goes  round,  or  returns  upon  itself ;  hence,  a  short  poem  <xl 
from  one  to  three  stanzas,  each  of  which  ends  either  with  the 
first  two  or  three  words,  or  with  the  fint  or  first  two  lines  ^tht 
first  stanza.  Originally  peculiar  to  French  literature,  it  coosiste^ 
in  the  14th  c.  of  eight  verses,  of  which  the  first  was  repeated  itt 
the  middle,  and  the  two  first  were  the  same  as  the  two  last  !< 
the  I  qth  c.  it  was  usually  divided  into  three  stanzas,  the  secool 
and  third  of  which  ended  by  repeating  the  first  or  first  two  vene^ 
of  the  first,  the  total  number  of  verses  beinig  twdve  to  ta* 
teen,  running  on  but  two  rimes. 
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Bon'do  (Ital.)>  in  mnsic»  a  light  form  of  composition,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  more  8tnin5,  the  nrst  recurring  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  others,  which  conduct  the  ear  natundly  back  to  it.  It 
is  thas  in  music  what  the  rondeau  is  in  poetry.  The  R.  often 
forms  the  last  movement  of  a  symphony  and  sonata,  though  it  is 
also  popuUr  as  an  independent  composition. 

Bon^e.  Johannes,  bom  at  Bischofswalde  in  Silesia,  Octo- 
ber i6,  15 13,  proceeded  from  the  Ncisse  gymnasium  to  the 
University  o?  Breskitt  (1 837).  He  received  the  chaplaincv  of 
Grottkau  (1840),  but  was  suspended  for  an  article  Rom  una  das 
Breilauer  DomkapiUl  (1842),  and  became  a  teacher  at  the  Laura- 
hiitte  ironfoundry.  A  second  article,  this  time  denouncing  the 
exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Trier  as  idolatrous,  was  followed 
by  his  excommunication  (1844),  and  straightway  R.  appeared  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  the  '  German  Catholics '  (q.  v. ).  From 
religion  he  turned  to  politics,  and  for  his  part  in  the  Revolution 
of  1849  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  London,  whence  in  185 1  he 
issued  with  Kinkel  and  Ruge  an  Aufruf  an  das  Deutsche  Volk, 
On  the  publication  of  an  amnesty  (1861)  he  returned  to  Breslau, 
established  the  Religious  Reform  Association  at  Frankfurt  (1863), 
and  since  1873  has  lived  at  Darmstadt 

Bdnn'e,  the  chief  town  in  the  island  of  Bomholm  (q.  v.),  has 
a  fine  harbour,  large  fisheries,  and  a  considerable  commerce. 
Pop.  (1874)  5505. 


PieRe  de,  bom  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Poisson- 
niire,  in  Vendomois,  nth  September.  1524;  after  six  months' 
schooling  at  the  College  de  Navarre  became  page  to  the  Dau- 
phin (1534),  and  on  that  prince's  death  to  the  Due  d'Orleans 
(1536).     A  twelvemonth   later  he  entered   the  household  of 
James  V.    of  Scotland,  but  after  three  years  spent  at   the 
Scottish  and   a   half-year  at   the   English  court,  returned  to 
France,  and  served  as  secretary  to   De   Baif,  ambassador  to 
the  Diet  of  Speier,  and  to  Du  Bellay,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Piedmont    It  was  at  the  close  of  this  last  journey  that  R.,  then 
eighteen,  was  attacked  with  the '  fortunate '  deafness  which  turned 
him  from  diplomacy  to  letters.     Familiar  with  English,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  be  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  dead   lan- 
guages or  literatures;  however,  seven  years  of  study  at  the 
College  de  Conqueret  not  only  repaired  the  defect,  but  stirred 
in  him  a  wish,  shared    by  his  brethren  of  the  rising   Pleiad 
(q.  v.),  to  r^enerate  his  native  tongue  and  poetry  by  forming 
them   on   classic  models.      Du  Befiay,  a  cousin  01  his  old 
master,  put   forth   the   programme   of    their   design   in   the 
Defense  et  lUustraiian  de  la  Langue  Franfoise  (1549) ;  R.  was 
the  first  and  boldest  to  fill  it  in — by  copious  borrowing  from 
Greek  and   Latin,  by  the   recoinage   of  current   words,   and 
lastly  by  drawing,  where  needful,  on  local  dialects.    One  thing 
was  wanting  to  crown  his  labours,  a  work  which  should,  like 
Dante's,  immortalise  his  diction  and  ideas.     R.  perceived  the 
want,  but   failed    to   satbfy  it  with   either  Odes  or  Amours 
(1550),  those  studied,  lifeless  copies  of  antiquity,  which  Demo- 
geot  likens  to  old  suits  of  armour,  helm,  hauberl^  buckler,  every- 
thing but  the  man  within.     But  if  Rabelais  and  Marot's  fol- 
lowers satirised,  king^  nobles,  and  scholars  hailed  them  rap- 
turously ;  master-spirits  like  L'Hospital,  Scali^er,  and  De  Thou 
viewed  R.  as  the  Phoenix  of  their  day  ;  no  wnter  save  Voltaire 
was  ever  the  object  of  such  idolatry.    Tasso^  coming  to  Paris  in 
1571,  was  overjoyed  by  his  approval    of  the    Gerusalemme, 
Charles  IX.  outvied  his  predecessors'  bounties  to  the  poet,  who 
paid  him  back  by  furious  anti-Calvintstic  pamphlets  and  by  La 
Frandade  (1 572),  an  epic  fragment  on  the  origin  of  the  French 
nation.     On  Charles's  death  in  1574  R.  retired  to  one  of  his 
many  benefices,  the  Abbey  of  Croix-Val,  but  not  to  oblivion, 
Elizabeth  sending  him  thither  splendid  jewels,  and  Mary  Stuart, 
fiom  her  English  prison,  a  salver  valued  at  20cx>  crowns.     His 
later  years  were  spent  in  the  task  of  revision,  often  for  the  worse, 
and  he  died  27th  December  1585.     His  poems,  condemned  bj 
Malherbe  and  Boileau,  lay  long  unread,  awaiting  their  rehabih- 
tation  bv  the  RomantidsU  (1828).    The  blind  enthusiasm  of  the 
'  Cenacle '  has  also  passed  away,  and  calmer  critics  now  value 
K*   less   for  his  mceful  pedantry  and  borrowed  lustre  than 
for  the  debt  his  language  owes  to  him.      Selections  of  his 
works  have  been  published  by  Sainte-Beuve  (1828),  La  Croix 
(1840),  and  Becq  le  Fouquims  (1873),  and  a  complete  edi- 
tion by  Blanchemain   (8  vols.    1857-58).     See  Colletet's  Vie 
it  H,  prefixed  to  the  CEuvres  inMites  de  R,  (Par.  1854),  and 


Demogeot's  Histeire  de  la  IMthrature  Franfaise  (13th  ed.  Par. 
1873). 

Bood  (Old  Eng.  r6d)^  a  cross  or  crucifix  generally,  and 
specially  the  large  crucifix  flanked  by  figures  of  Our  Lady  and 
St  John,  which  in  Catholic  churches  is  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  chancel,  either  on  a  mere  beam  (R.-beam)  or  on  a  gallery 
(R.-loft)  surmounted  by  the  Screen  (q.  v.)* 

Hood  (Old  Eng.  rm/),  a  measure  of  surface,  equal  to  the 
fourth  part  of  an  acre,  or  forty  square  poles. 

Boof  (Old  Eng.  hr6/)^  the  top  covering  of  a  building,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  weather  and  also  to  bind  U)e  walls  together.  It 
generally  consists  of  a  framework  of  wood  which  carries  a  cover- 
ing of  slates,  lead,  or  other  materials.  Roofs  are  of  varied  forms. 
Usually  they  are  formed  of  two  or  more  sloping  sides,  but  some- 
times they  are  flat  or  dome-shaped ;  when  flat  they  are  termed 
'  platform '  roofs.  Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  roofs  were 
made  flat,  as  they  still  are  in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  The 
Greeks  introduced  sloping  roofs,  the  pitch  or  slope  of  the  rafters 
bein^  12*  to  16*.  The  Romans  pitched  their  roofs  at  an  angle 
ranging  about  23*  or  24*,  and  at  later  times  in  more  northern 
latitudes  the  slope  was  greater.  In  Gotliic  architecture  the 
pitch  was  60*,  or  in  other  words,  the  rafters  and  the  span  (the 
width  between  supports)  formed  an  equilateral  triangle.  In 
buildinp  of  the  Elizabethan  age  the  pitch  was  still  greater,  the 
rafters  being  longer  than  the  span.  Later,  the  rafters  were  made 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  span,  and  this  was  called  the 
true  pitch.  A  slope  of  30*  is  now  very  common,  and  sometimes 
roofs  are  executed  still  lower.  The  simplest  form  of  R.  is  that 
in  which  timbers  are  arranged  in  an  inclined  plane,  all  on  one 
side,  as  in  fig.  I ;  it  is  called  a  '  shed '  or  '  lean-to '  R.  A  rect- 
angular building  is  usually  covered  with 
two  inclined  planes  abutting  at  their  upper 
ends,  and  forming  what  is  termed  a  '  pent' 
R.  This  form  of  R.  has  a  tendency  to 
drive  the  walls  outwards,  therefore  a  hori- 
zontal tie  beam  is  introduced  to  which  the 
feet  of  the  rafters  are  mortised;  and 
further,  to  prevent  sagging^  or  sinking  in 
the  middle,  the  tie-beam^is  strapped  to  a  king-post  yrhSxAi  depends 
from  the  apex,  the  rafters  abuttmg  against  it.  Such  an  assem- 
blap;e  of  timbers  forms  a  '  truss '  (fig.  2).  These  trusses  are  placed 
at  mtervals  of  about  10  feet,  and  across 
them  horizontally  are  placed  timbers  called 
purlins f  which  serve  to  support  the  common 
rafters.  The  latter  are  placed  at  closer 
intervals  than  the  principal  rafters,  and  to 
them  is  fastened  the  boarding  which  carries 
the  slates  or  other  covering.  The  trusses  rest  on  wall-plateSt  pieces 
of  timber  laid  along  the  walls  to  distribute  the  pressure  equally  ; 
the  feet  of  the  common  rafters  test  against;  a  pole-plate  set  into 
the  tie-beam,  and  their  heads  abut  on  a  ridge-piece.  All  these 
parts  are  shown  in  fig.  3, 
which  represents  a  king- 
post root  suitable  for  a 
span  of  20  to  30  feet.  TB 
is  the  tie-beam,  PR  the 
principal  rafters,  ox  prin* 
cipals,  K  the  king-post, 
P  the  purlins,  CR  the 
common  raften^  /  the  P^"^ 
pole-plate,  W   the  waU-  '»«•  3- 

plate,  R  the  ridge,  and  SS  are  struts^  introduced  ai  an  addi- 
tional support  to  long  rafters.  Fig.  4  illustrates  another 
common  form  of  R.  adapted  for  a  wider  span  than  the  foregoing. 
It  is  called  a  queen-post  R.  The  king-post  is  strapped  to  a 
straining-beam  SB,  which  keeps  apart  the  upper  ends  of  the 
queen-posts^  0(2,  supporting  the  rafters.  The  '  Mansard  R.,' 
namea  from  me  inventor,  is  constructed  on  the  princiole  of  a 

aueen-post  R.,  but  by  employing  two  sets  of  rafters  ana  giving 
le  upper  set,  extending  from  the  oueen-posts  to  the  ridge,  a  less 
slope  than  the  lower,  the  height  01  the  building  is  kept  down, 
while  as  in  fig.  4  a  roomy  apartment  is  obtained  inside.  The 
Mansard  R.  is  sometimes  called  a 'curb'  R.,  and,  on  account  of 
its  being  very  fashionable  in  France,  a  '  French '  R.  De  Lome, 
a  celebrated  French  architect  of  the  i6th  &,  invented  a  system 
of  building  arched  roofs  with  short  curved  planks  securely 
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jointed  together, 
on  the  Continent 
Middle  Ages  are 


Fig. 


It  has  been  largely  adopted  for  domed  roofs 

The   high-pitch  open  timber  rools  of  the 

much  admired   for  their   beauty.      In   one 

common  form  of  Go- 
thic R.,  short  beams, 
call  ed^fl  m  mer  beams ^ 
project  from  the  top 
of  the  walls,  and 
carry  queen -posts 
which  support  the 
principals,  a  tie,  in 
the  form  of  a  collar- 
beamy  being  there  in- 
troduced. The  ridge  and  the  collar-beam  are  connected  bya  king- 
post. Concave  struts  or  ribs  springing  from  corbels  support  the 
hammer-beams,  and  on  these  again  rest  other  curved  struts  which 
meet  under  the  centre  of  the  collar-beam.  The  effect  of  a  vaulted 
ceiling  thus  obtained  is  occasionally'greatly  enhanced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  carved  figures,  tracery,  bosses,  &c.  Large  spans  are 
now  usually  covered  with  roofs  constructed  of  malleable  ironrods 
and  bars,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  railway  stations. 

Rook  {Corvus  fragilegus)^  a  Conirostral  bird,  belonging  to 
the  Corvidce  or  crow  family.  It  attains  a  length  varying  ^om 
1 6  to  1 8  inches.  Its  colour  is  a  deep,  bluish  black,  and  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  is  found  in  a  patch  of  bare  whitish  skin  on  the 
forehead  and  base  of  the  neck  of  the  adult.  The  habits  of  the 
R.  are  well  known.  The  bird  is  wary  and  active,  and  speedily 
familiarises  itself  with  the  scarecrows  and  other  objects  placed  in 
fields  with  the  view  of  terrifying  it.  It  usually  builds  near  man's 
dwellings,  but  is  suspicious  of  every  movement  of  its  landlord, 
and  at  the  first  sound  of  the  gun  will  leave  its  nest  and  hover 
about  as  if  in  alarm  and  distress.  The  idea  that  the  R.  is 
destructive  to  growing  crops  has  been  holly  combated  by  the 
opposite  assertion  that  the  bird  is  not  usually  a  vegetable  feeder, 
and  that  whatever  injury  may  be  done  to  the  crops  is  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  eradication  of  noxious  insects  and  their  larvae. 
The  actual  injury  inflicted  upon  vegetation  is  thus  held  to  be 
necessary  for  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  larvae.  The  R.  is 
known  to  attack  the  young  of  other  birds.  It  has  been  seen  to 
kill  young  partridges,  and  even  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  game  birds. 
But  on  the  whole  it  may  be  accounted  rather  the  friend  than  the 
foe  of  farmers.  White  or  piebald  varieties  of  the  R.  are  known. 
Occasionally  the  R.  may  be  domesticated,  or  may  even  be 
taught  to  mimic  sounds. 

Law  Regarding  Kooks. — There  is  no  right  of  property  in  rooks ; 
the  owner  of  a  rookery  having  no  ground  of  action  against  any 
one  shooting  the  rooks  from  the  land  of  another.  But  he  may 
close  his  own  land  against  the  public  ;  and  should  any  one  tres- 
pass, the  proprietor  may  proceed  against  him  by,  in  English  law, 
Injunction  (q.  v.),  in  Scotch  law,  by  Interdict  (q.  v.). 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  was  bom  at  Canterbury  in  1650.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer,  by  regular  stages  became  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  22d  May 
1692,  led  a  night  attack  on  the  enemy's  squadron,  burning  six 
French  three-deckers  and  seven  other  ships  of  the  line,  with  the 
loss  of  only  ten  men.  He  then  became  vice-admiral  of  the  red, 
was  knighted,  and  obtained  a  pension  of  £iQOO,  During  the 
reign  of  William  he  twice  represented  Portsmouth  in  Parliament. 
Upon  declaration  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  he  com- 
manded a  fleet  sent  to  Cadiz,  and  before  returning  home  attacked 
and  pillaged  the  town  of  Vigo  and  seventeen  ships  of  the  Plate 
fleet.  In  July  1704  he  joined  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and 
the  Prince  of  Hessen  before  Gibraltar,  and  caused  the  Spanish 
garrison  to  surrender  within  a  week.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  he  forced  a  battle  with  a  French  fleet  of  78  sail  off  Malaga  ; 
the  French  lost  3000  men  and  the  English  2000.  Party  intrigue 
forced  R.  soon  after  to  retire  to  his  seat  in  Kent.  He  died 
January  24,  1708.  See  Life  and  Glorious  Actions  of  Sir  George 
Kooke^  Vice- Admiral  of  England  {X^Vi^i.  1 707). 

Roon,  Albrecht  Theodor  Emil,  Graf  von,  a  celebrated 
Prussian  general  and  military  reformer,  was  bom  at  the  family 
seat  of  Pleusberg,  near  Kolberg  in  Pommem,  3d  April  1803, 
entered  the  cadet  school  of  Kulm  in  1816,  became  lieutenant  of 
infantry  in  1821,  studied  at  the  Berlin  Kriegsschule  1824-27,  was 
appointed  teacher  of  cadets  in  1828,  member  of  the  general  staff 
topographical  survey  in  1833,  and  teacher  in  the  Berlin  Kriegs- 
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schule  in  1835.  As  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps, 
he  took  part  in  quelling  the  revolt  of  Baden  in  1849,  and  after 
rising  step  by  step  to  the  chief  command  of  the  I4ih  Division, 
was  made  Minister  of  War  in  1859,  an  office  which  he  held  from 
1 86 1  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Minister  of  Marine.  During  the 
struggle  between  the  Government  and  the  majority  of  the  Diet 
(1861-66)  he  carried  out  his  plan  of  army  reorganlsadon  in  the 
face  of  strenuous  opposition.  After  the  war  of  1866,  which 
demonstrated  his  ability  in  organisation,  he  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  after  the  French  campaign  of  1870-71 
was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  Graf.  He  resigned  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Marine  in  187 1,  and  on  the  unexpected 
resignation  by  Bismarck  of  the  presidency  of  the  Cabinet  after 
the  triumph  of  passing  the  Districts  Organisation  Bill  (1872), 
the  office  devolved  on  him  as  senior  Minister  of  State.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  merely  held  the  premiership  as  a 
locum  tenens  till  Bismarck  was  reinstated  with  increased  autho- 
rity and  prestige,  at  the  head  of  a  larger  Liberal  majority,  nth 
November  1873.  Since  then,  Graf  von  R.  has  lived  in  retire- 
ment, chiefly  at  his  Potsdam  estate  of  Giitzei^otz.  He  is  the 
author  of  various  works  on  military  subjects,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  Grundziige  der  Erd-^Vblker-und  Staatenkunde  (3d  ed. 
3  vols.  1847-55),  Militdr.  Ldndeibeschreibungvcn Europa\fi'^\ 
and  Anfangsgriinde  (I2th  ed,  1868). 

Roopiir  (Rtipar)^  a  town  in  the  district  of  Hoshiarpur,  Pnn- 
jaub,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sutlej,  1120 
miles  N.  W.  of  Calcutta.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
meeting  between  Lx)rd  W,  Bentinck  and  Runjeet  Singh  in 
1 831,  which  has  been  called  the  *  Indian  field  of  the  doth  of  gold,' 
After  much  military  display  on  both  sides,  the  Sikh  ruler 
received  a  document  guaranteeing  to  him  the  perpetual  friend- 
ship of  the  British. 

Roorkee  {Rtirkl\  a  town  in  the  district  of  Sahanininir, 
N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  1 12  miles  N.E.  of  Delhi,  on  a  ridge 
overlooking  the  Ganges  Canal.  Pop.  (1872)  10,778.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Ganges  Canal  workshops,  and  has  canton- 
ments for  1000  men,  chiefly  sappers  and  miners,  who  mutinied 
in  1857.  R.  has  an  excellent  meteorological  observatory;  an 
ironfoundry,  established  in  1852  ;  and  the  Thomason  civil  engi- 
neering college,  founded  in  1847,  and  attended  in  1873  by  157 
students,  European  and  native. 

Root,  in  Algebra,  is  any  Quantity  which,  when  substituted  in 
a  given  equation  for  the  variable  quantity,  renders  that  equation 
an  identity.  Thus  in  the  equation  x*  —  ^ax  +  2tf *,  a  and  2a 
are  roots,  because  when  either  is  substituted  for  x,  the  equation 
becomes  identically  zero.  This  is  more  readily  seen  if  the  equi* 
tion  is  written  in  the  form  (x  —  a)  {x  —  2a)  =  o.  The  roost 
general  equation  of  the  nih.  degree  may  be  thrown  into  the  form 
(x  —  <7,)  (x  —  a«)  (x  —  <73)  .  .  .  (x  —  On)  =  o,  whcn  fli,  fl^  tffc 
&c.,  which  may  be  real  or  imaginary,  are  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion. In  the  equation  x*  —  tf  =  o,  there  is,  arithmetically,  only 
one  root,  namely,  the  number  which,  multiplied  by  itself  n  limes 
in  succession,  gives  a.  This  number  is  called  the  f;th  root  of  a, 
and  is  written  ^y*.     The  square  root  of  a  quantity  is  commonly 

called  the  root,  and  its  symbol  is  V*     See  Equations. 

Root,  in  flowering  plants,  is  the  descending  axis  of  the  plant ; 
it  is  that  part  which  is  the  development  of  a  radicle^  and  always 
bears  at  its  apex  a  root-cap.  The  R-  produces  neither  buds,  leaves, 
nor  flowers,  has  seldom  if  ever  any  distinct  pith^  the  epidermis 
has  no  Stomata  (q.  v.),  and  it  does  not  branch  symmetrically. 
Its  functions  are — (i)  to  fix  the  plant  in  or  to  the  soil  or  other 
substance  on  which  it  grows.  (2)  To  absorb  nourishment  from 
the  soil,  water,  or  air  into  which  the  fibres  have  penetrated  (or 
from  other  plants  in  the  case  of  parasites),  and  to  transmit  it 
rapidly  to  the  stem.  The  absorption  takes  place  through  the 
young  growing  extremities  of  the  fibres,  and  through  a  peculiar 
kind  of  hairs  or  absorbing  organs  which  are  formed  at  or  near 
those  growing  extremities.  The  transmission  to  the  stem  is 
through  the  tissues  of  the  R.  itself.  The  nutriment  absorbed 
consists  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  or  nitrogenous 
compounds  dissolved  in  water.  (3)  In  some  cases  roots  secrete 
or  exude  small  quantities  of  matter  in  a  manner  and  with  a  pur- 
pose not  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Roots  grow  in  length  constantly  and  regolarly  at  the  extremity 
of  their  fibres,  in  proportion  as  they  find  the  requisite  nntrimesu 
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They  fonn  no  bads  conta£ain?  the  genn  of  futare  bnmches,  but 
their  fibres  proceed  irregalarljr  from  any  part  of  their  surface 
'Without  previous  indication.  The  R.  of  exogens  when  perennial 
increase  in  thickness  like  stems  by  the  addition  of  concentric 
layers,  but  these  are  usually  much  less  distinctly  marked,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  perennial  exogens  and  most  endogens  the 
roots  are  annual,  perishing  at  the  close  of  the  season,  fresh  adven- 
titious roots  springing  from  the  stock  when  vegetation  com- 
mences the  following  season. 

Although  roots  proceed  usually  from  the  base  of  the  stem 
or  stock,  they  mav  also  be  produced  from  the  base  of  any 
bud,  especially  if  the  bud  lie  along  the  ground,  or  is  otherwise 
placed  by  nature  or  art  in  drcumstances  favourable  for  their 
development,  or  indeed  occasionally  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
plant.  They  are  then  often  distinguished  as  adventitious^  but 
this  term  is  applied  by  some  to  all  the  roots  which  are  not  in 
prolongation  of  the  original  radicle.  Roots  are  fibrous  when 
they  consist  chiefly  of  slender  fibres;  tuberous  when  either  the 
main  R.  or  its  branches  are  thickened  into  one  or  more  short, 
fleshy,  or  woody  masses  called  Tubers  (q.  v.) ;  taproots  when  the 
main  R.  descends  perpendicularly  into  the  earth,  emitting  only 
Tcrv  small  fibrous  branches.  The  stock  of  a  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, or  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  an  annual  or  perennial, 
or  the  lowest  branches  of  a  plant,  are  sometimes  under- 
l*Tonnd,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  a  R.  They  then  take  the 
name'  of  rhtMome,  The  rhizome  may  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  trae  R.  by  the  presence  or  production  of  one  or  more 
buds,  or  leaves,  or  scales  (JBentham),  The  roots  in  Cryptogamia 
are  alwavs  adventitious,  and  are  termed  heterorhsMol  (Gr.  keteros, 
'dissimilar'),  the  rootlets  proceeding  from  various  parts  of  a 
spore  during  germination. 

Boot-Mildew»  or  Boot  Fundus,  is  a  name  given  by 
horticulturists  to  a  garden  pest  arising  from  the  myeelia  oi  fiingi 
developing  amidst  the  roots  of  plants,  causing  the  death  of  such 
roots,  followed  by  the  stoppage  of  growth  and  visible  sickening 
of  the  plant,  and  ultimately  causing  its  death.  This  plague 
probably  originates  from  the  use  of  unsuitable  manures ;  /.^.,  it 
has  shown  itself  in  a  bad  form  where  the  raspings  and  parings 
of  horses'  hoofs  from  the  shoeing-smith's  shop  had  been  mixed 
with  the  manure  applied  to  a  vine  border. 

Hoot  Parasites  comprise  the  section  of  Parasitic  Plants 
(q.  V.)  which  are  attached  by  suckers  to  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
and  draw  nourishment  therefrom.  The  broomrape  and  tooth- 
wort  are  examples. 

Hoots,  the  primitive  elements  of  language,  at  which  analysis 
must  stop,  but  to  which  all  words  are  ultimately  reducible,  have 
mostly  a  material  meaning  so  comprehensive  as  to  be  capable  of 
application  to  a  variety  of  objects.  Thus  from  the  root  mar^ 
*  to  crush,'  come  words  denoting  mill,  death,  sea,  milk,  &c.,  an 
economv  which  helps  us  to  understand  how  Hebrew  manages 
with  onlv  500  R.  (Renan),  Gothic  with  600  (Benloew),  and  San- 
skrit with  1706  (Benfey).  Till  recently  it  was  believed  that  all 
K.  in  all  languages  were  necessarily  monosyllabic;  but  this 
theory,  foundra  on  a  one-sided  study  of  the  Aryan  family,  is 
now  exploded  by  the  recovexj  of  Accadian  from  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  where  dissyllabic  R.  like  dugud,  'heavy,'  occur, 
although  less  frequently  than  monosyllables,  and  also  bv  Bleek's 
investigations  into  the  Ba-ntu  of  Southem  Africa,  in  which  they 
appear  to  be  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  There  are, 
moreover,  even  in  Aryan,  a  certain  number  ot  so-called  'demon- 
strative '  R.,  the  basis  of  the  pronouns,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  any  underlying  abstract  concept,  and  Semitic  R.  are 
as  distinctly  nominal  in  their  character  as  those  of  Aiyan  are 
▼erlxd.    See  Lamguagx  and  Philology,  Comparative. 

Hoot'-Stock,  Bhiao'ma,  or  Hhizome',  is  a  prostrate  root- 
ing stem,  progressively  throwing  up  leaves.  The  name  is  applied 
among  ferns  to  the  creeping  stem,  which  may  be  either  superficial 
or  subterranean.    See  Root. 

Hope.  A  R.  is  a  strong  heavy  cord,  usually  made  of  common 
hemp,  Manila  hemp,  sunn,  esparto,  or  other  similar  vegetable 
fibre,  or  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metallic  wire.  Hemp,  Manila, 
and  iron  wire  are  by  far  the  most  frequently  employed  materiaU. 
A  R.  IS  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  yams  or  direads,  which 
are  first  spun  or  twisted  into  strands,  and  the  finished  R.  goes 
under  special  namcii  acoording  to  the  number  and  arrangement 
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of  the  strands  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  hawset^laui  R, — the 
commonest  form — ^is  composed  of  three  strands  twisted  together; 
a  cable4aid  R,  consists  01  three  such  hawser-laid  ropes  twisted 
into  one,  and  ropes  of  this  construction,  when  they  are  of  less 
than  lo-inch  girth  are  termed  cablets,  A  shroud4atd  R,  is  com* 
posed  of  four  strands,  three  outer  strands  being  twisted  around 
another  employed  as  a  core  or  heart  Flat  ropes  usually  consist 
of  a  series  of  hawser-laids  placed  side  by  side  and  bound  together 
by  sewing  in  a  zigzag  direction.  The  maximum  of  resistance  to 
tensile  strain  in  fibres  or  wire  is  obtained  when  the  individual 
fibres  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  under  which  circumstances 
the  strength  of  the  whole  is  found  by  adding  together  the 
strength  of  each  separate  fibre.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
strength  alone,  the  less  of  tension  or  twisting  to  which  the  fibres 
are  subjected  the  better  will  be  the  result,  and  the  twisting  is 
only  serviceable  to  keep  a  compact  whole,  and  to  give  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  friction  to  prevent  the  fibres  from  slipping  away 
from  each  other.  The  building  up  of  the  R.  of  distinct  small 
yams  and  separate  strands  serves  to  keep  a  greater  parallelism 
in  the  fibres  than  could  be  otherwise  secured.  The  manufacture 
of  ropes  was  formerly  entirely  conducted  under  long  narrow 
sheds  called  R.  walks,  the  entire  length  of  which  extended  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  twisting  of  the  yams  and  strands 
having  been  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  manual  labour.  A 
machine  for  spinning  ropes,  termed  the  cordelier^  was  invented 
in  1792  \tj  Cart  Wright,  the  principle  of  which  was  subsequently 
developed  and  improved  by  many  hands;  but  still  manual  labour 
and  the  R.-walk  continued  to  prevail  till  very  recent  times. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  R.-making  machinery,  invented 
by  Mr.  Good  in  the  United  States,  and  now  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Lawson  &  Sons,  Leeds,  has  been  very  extensively 
adopted.  Good's  automatic  spinner,  which  is  the  essential  ma- 
chine, is  a  small,  exceedingly  compact,'and  wonderfully  adjusted 
piece  of  mechanism  for  preparing  yam  or  cord  of  any  particular 
dimensions.^  If  the  feed  of  fibre  is  too  great,  the  apparatus 
accelerates  its  motion  proportionately,  and  when  too  little  fibre 
approaches  the  trumpet  mouth  the  motion  is  similarly  retarded, 
and  again  iKhen  the  feed  ceases,  immediately  the  machine  is 
thrown  out  of  gear.  At  the  same  time  the  apparatus  puts  a  glou 
or  surface  on  the  yam  which  cannot  be  approached  by  other 
means.  Iron,  steel,  and  other  metallic  ropes  are  twisted  from 
huge  bobbins,  which  revolve  horizontally  on  a  framework,  the 
strands  rising  from  these,  and  being  twisted  in  a  neck  at  the 
apex  of  the  machine.  Steel  ropes,  which  possess  great  strength 
and  flexibility,  are  now  extensively  employed. 

Hor'qoal  {Physalus\  a  genus  of  Cetacea,  or  whales,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Baletnidet^  or  that  of  the  Whalebone  whales,  in 
which  teeth  are  wanting ;  the  palate  bearing  plates  of  baleen  or 
whalebone^  while  the  nostrils  or  blowholes  are  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  These  whales  include  the  largest  cetaceans,  speci- 
mens having  been  captured  120  feet  in  length.  The  R.  is  not  in 
request  amongst  whalers,  as  the  whalebone  and  oil  are  present 
in  small  quantity,  and  the  habits  of  the  animal  are  fierce,  and 
render  its  capture  difficult  and  even  dangerous.  Tlie  R.  is  in- 
cluded amongst  the  so-called  '  finner'  whales,  which  possess  a 
small  dorsal  fin~a  structure  absent  in  the  whalebone  or  Green- 
land whale  {Balana  mysticetus).  The  name  '  Piked '  whale  is 
also  given  to  the  R.,  from  the  comparative  sharpness  of  the  muzzle 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Greenland  whale.  The  skin  is  fur- 
rowed, and  hence  the  term  '  Furrowed '  whale,  given  to  the  R. 
The  best-known  species  are  the  P.  or  Balanoptera  Boops  of  the 
N.  Seas,  and  the  B,  Australis  of  the  W.  Ocean.  The  species 
known  as  the  B*  rostrata  or  B.  musculus  is  now  regarded  as  the 
young  of  the  B,  Boops,  The  R.  is  frequently  stranded  on  British 
coasts  while  pursuing  shoals  of  herrings.  The  term  '  R.'  means 
a  'whale  witn  folds  m  the  skin/  and  is  derived  from  the  Nor- 
wegian. 

Ho'sa,  Salva'tor,  painter,  poet,  and  musician,  was  bom  at 
Renella,  near  Naples,  20th  June  161 5.  He  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  despite  the  opposition  of  his  father,  who  intended 
him  for  the  Church,  he  be(^ime  a  painter,  and  after  studying 
under  Francanzano  and  Ribera,  proceeded  to  Rome  in  1035. 
Here  he  drudged  in  obscurity  for  some  time,  but  catching  fever 
in  his  lonelv  rambles  in  the  Campagna,  was  forced  to  return  to 
Naples,  only  to  find  his  family  dispersed  and  the  profession 
ready  to  taunt  him  with  his  failure.  He  found,  however,  a  patron 
in  the  Cardinal  Brancacci,  and  his  fame  was  at  last  establidied 
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by  the  exhibition  of  his  "Prometheus'  in  the  Pantheon.  In 
1639  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  rapidly  acquired  favour  and 
fortune,  and  where  henceforth  he  resided,  except  daring  short 
intervals  spent  at  Naples,  Viterbo,  Florence,  &c.  His  six  satires, 
on  music,  poetry,  painting,  war,  Babylon,  and  envy,  written  at 
Volterra,  made  him  many  enemies,  and  were  extensively  circu- 
lated before  they  were  first  printed  in  1719.  R.  took  part  in 
llie  Neapolitan  risings  under  Masaniello  (who  sat  to  him  for  a 

f)ortrait),  and  joined  the  Compagnia  della  Morte  (1645).  Rest- 
ess  and  impulsive,  he  spent  his  later  years  in  intense  devotion 
to  his  art,  broken  in  upon  by  fits  of  gloom  and  inactivity.  He 
died  at  Rome,  15th  March  1673,  leaving  a  considerable  pro- 
perty. His  works  almost  invariably  represent  nature  in  a  porten- 
tous or  angry  mood,  and  their  spirit  is  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  artist's  character.  He  painted  many  striking  historical  and 
genre  pieces,  but  his  chief  works  are  landscapes — wild  mountain 
masses  and  sombre  woods,  surf-beaten  coasts  and  treacherous 
defiles — in  which  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  loneliness,  desola- 
tion, or  fear.  R.  played  on  various  musical  instruments,  and,  as 
a  composer,  was  *  superior  in  melody  to  most  of  the  masters  of 
his  time.'  He  also  excelled  as  an  engraver,  a  dramatist,  a  poeti- 
cal satirist,  a  comic  actor,  and  an  improvisatore.  See,  besides 
the  works  of  Passed  and  Dominici,  the  biographies  by  Baldi- 
nucci  (new  ed.  Ven.  1830)  and  by  Lady  Morgan  (new  ed«  Lond. 
1855). 

Bosa'cea,  or  Ac'ne  Bosa'cea,  known  also  as  Gutta  Rosea, 
and  popularly,  though  inaccurately,  as  Grog-blossom,  is  a  disease 
whicn  usually  appears  on  the  nose,  which  is  often  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  morbid  action.  R.  sometimes  extends  to  the 
cheeks,  forehead,  and  chin,  and  may  cover  the  entire  face.  It  is 
a  disease  of  adult  life,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male.  It  may  depend  on  a  disordered  state  of  cutaneous 
innervation,  or  direct  congestion  of  the  integument,  or  torpidity 
of  the  capillary  circulation  and  obstruction.  R.  may  occur  at 
puberty,  and  at  the  critical  period  of  life  in  females ;  but  it  is 
more  frequently  the  result  of  exposure  of  the  face  to  extremes  of 
temperature,  of  excesses  in  diet  or  stimulating  drinks. 

The  general  treatment  of  R.  must  be  adapted  to  the  cause. 
The  diet  should  be  moderate  and  nutritious,  and  all  stimulants 
should  be  avoided.  Laxatives,  antacids,  and  tonics  may  be  ad- 
ministered. In  the  acute  or  inflammatory  stage  the  pimples  may 
be  punctured,  and  bleeding  encouraged  by  warm  fomentations 
or  poultices,  or  emollient  lotions  may  be  applied.  In  the 
chronic  or  indurated  stage,  friction  and  gentle  stimulation  are 
useful,  while  in  the  severer  forms  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment 
may  be  ap))lied,  or  tlie  follicles  may  be  pressed  out  and  a  lotion 
of  dilute  acetic  acid  applied. 

Bosa'cead,  a  large  and  important  natural  order  of  herbs, 
hlirubs,  nnd  trees,  with  usually  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and 
rrjMihir,  often  showy  flowers.  The  petals  and  calyx  lobes  are 
four  or  live  ;  the  stamens  usually  indefinite,  inserted  on  the  calyx 
ni))0  or  disc;  the  fruit  various — a  pome,  or  of  one  or  many 
(InipcH,  nchenes,  or  follicles;  rarely  a  berry  or  cajj^ule.  The 
Older  is  botanically  distinguished  from  Lequminoiie  by  the 
suf'frior  fifth  lobe  of  its  calyx  ;  in  that  onlcr  it  is  anterior,  R, 
numbers  upwards  of  70  genera,  and  ^more  than  1000  broadly 
defined  species,  and  is  represented  in  all  quarters  of  llie  j^lobc.  It 
is  divided  into  nine  tribes  or  sub-orders.  In  the  PotentilUa:  and 
Rosea  the  properties  are  astrinjjcnt,  and  in  Pruueit  and  Pomea, 
hydrocyanic  and  malic  acids  are  secreted.  Many  of  the  plants 
of  the  order  yieW  edible  fruits,  others  constitute  some  of  the 
choicest  ornaments  of  the  garden,  and  the  limber  of  others  is 
valuable. 

Bosar'io,  a  town  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  170  miles  W. 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Parana  (q.  v.). 
Being  the  entrepot  for  a  large  region,  the  trade  of  R.  is  very 
extensive:  3189  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  321,778, 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  in  1876.  The  chief  exports  are 
wool,  hides,  bones,  dried  beef,  maize,  and  wheat,  together  with 
copper  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  Catamarca  and  San  Luis. 
R.  is  the  centre  of  railway  lines  which  had  a  combined  length  of 
748  miles  in  1876,  and  one  of  which  will  eventually  connect  it 
with  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific     Pop.  (1877)  25,000. 

Bo'sary,  a  number  of  beads  strung  together,  used  in  devo- 
tional exercises  by  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  The  beads  are  of  various  materials,  stone, 
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coral,  amber,  wood,  seeds,  and  ivory  being  employed.  The  R. 
probably  had  its  origin  in  India,  where  it  has  been  used  for 
upwards  of  2000  years.  The  R.  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Bud- 
dhists  consists  of  108  beads,  which  when  used  by  Vaishnaras  and 
Buddhists,  are  always  made  of  the  smooth  wood  or  seeds  of  the 
Toolasee  plant  {Ocymum  sanctum).  The  beads  of  the  Saivas 
consist  of  the  rugged  berries  of  the  Rudracha  tree  {Elacarpui 
tuberculatus).  The  Mohammedan  R. ,  or  tusbeeh^  is  made  up  of 
100  beads  in  honour  of  the  same  number  of  names  of  the  Deity. 
The  Lady  Psalter  of  the  Roman  Catholics  contains  three  groups 
of  fifty-five  beads  each,  or  fifteen  decades,  in  honour  of  the  6ve 
glorious,  five  joyous,  and  five  sorrowful  events  of  Our  Lord's 
life,  death,  and  resurrection. 

Bo'sary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ICary  is  a  form  of  prayer 
used  by  Roman  Catholics,  especially  by  families,  as  a  daily 
evening  prayer.  The  devotion  of  the  Rosary,  which  consists  of 
a  series  of  fifteen  prayers,  with  repetitions  throughout  of  Pater 
Noster,  Ave  Maria,  and  Gloria  Patri,  was  introduced  by  Sl 
Dominic  (q.  v.)  about  1206.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts— the 
Joyful,  the  Sorrowful,  and  the  Glorious  Mysteries,  each  of  which 
contains  five  subdivisions.  Each  subdivision  contains  a  state- 
ment of  a  mystery  connected  with  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  or  his 
blessed  Mother,  to  be  meditated  on,  and  a  prayer  for  the  special 
grace  appropriate  to  it ;  besides  a  Pater  Noster  at  the  beginning, 
a  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end,  and  ten  Ave  Marias,  from  which  last 
each  division  gets  the  name  of  a  decade.  At  the  end  of  each  of 
the  three  parts,  or  each  five  decades,  the  Salve  Regina  is  said. 
From  containing  150  Ave  Marias,  the  number  of  the  Psalms, 
the  R.  has  been  called  the  Psalter  of  Mary.  The  Living  R.  is 
an  association  of  fifteen  persons  who  divide  amongst  them  the 
fifteen  mysteries  of  the  R.  Each  member  recites  one  mystery 
or  decade  daily,  so  that  the  entire  R.  is  gone  through  every  day. 
The  association  was  instituted  at  Lyons  by  Sister  Maria  Jcricoit, 
and  confirmed  by  a  brief  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1832. 

Bo'sas,  Joan  Manuel  Ortiz  de,  the  founder  of  the  Argen* 
tine  Confederation,  was  bom  of  an  old  Asturian  family  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  March  30,  1793.  He  spent  a  wild,  irregular  youth  among 
the  *  Guachos  *  of  the  Pampas,  and  acquired  great  influence  by 
his  bold  exploits  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Entering  the  army  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  he  was  made  a  commander  in  the  Pampas,  and 
in  1829  overthrew  Lavalle,  in  whose  place  he  became  captain* 
general,  proclaiming  *  Federal '  principles.  In  concert  with  the 
governor  of  the  interior  provinces  he  established  the  Argentine 
Confederation  (1831),  retaining  in  his  own  hands  the  direction  of 
foreign  relations,  and  visiting  political  opponents  with  the  utmost 
severity.  He  was  chosen  president  in  1 835,  and  maintained  his 
position  for  eighteen  years,  partly  by  a  restless  energy  which  hid 
no  mercy  for  his  enemies,  the  *  savage  Unitarians,*  and  partly 
by  popular  appeals  to  *  the  holy  principle  of  federation.*  He 
cruelly  suppressed  four  great  risings  of  the  Argentine  Liberals; 
struggled  fiercely  throughout  five  years  with  Brazil  for  the  pos- 
session of  Paraguay  ;  and  for  nine  years  besieged  Montevideo, 
the  stronghold  of  the  *  Unitarians.*  At  last  his  chief  officer, 
Urquiza,  went  over  to  the  Liberal  party,  defeated  R,  at  Monte 
Caseros,  and  succeeded  him  as  president  in  February  1852,  R. 
escaped  in  disguise,  reached  England,  and  settled  at  Southamp- 
ton, where  he  died,  14th  March  1877. 

Bos'cios  Quin'tus,  the  most  famous  of  Roman  comic 
actors,  was  bom  at  Solanum,  a  town  of  the  Sabine  territory  near 
Lanuvium,  and  flourished  in  the  1st  c  B.C.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  found,  when  an  infant,  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent,  & 
presage,  it  was  thought,  of  that  extraordinary  skill  which  gained 
him  the  favour  of  the  noblest  Romans.  R.  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Cicero,  who,  when  a  young  man,  received  instnictioa 
from  him  in  elocution,  and  in  a  later  time  used  often  to  compete 
with  his  eloquence  against  the  actor's  gesticulation  in  expressing 
a  thought  In  68  F.  C.  Fannius  Chaerea  sued  R.  for  50,000 
sesterces,  and  Cicero  defended  him  in  an  oration  which  we  still 
possess.  R.  died  in  62,  leaving  an  immense  fortune,  and  a  name 
which  has  become  proverbial  as  synonymous  with  perfeciioQ  ia 
any  profession. 

Boscoe',  William,  the  historian  of  the  Italian  Rensissance, 

was  the  son  of  a  respectable  tavern-keeper  and  market-gardener 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  where  he  was  bom,  March  8, 1753* 
In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  articled  to  a  Lirerpool  attorney,  and 
in  1774  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
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Though  be  practised  assidaously,  he  yet  found  leisure  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French.  In  1777  he 
published  a  collection  of  poems,  one  of  which  being  a  protest 
against  the  slave-trade,  and  the  precursor  of  sevexal  eloauent 
pamphlets  on  the  same  subject  A  zealous  advocate  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  taxed  Burke  with  apostacy  in  his  Strk' 
tura  on  that  statesman's  Two  Letters  Addressed  to  a  Member  of 
the  Present  Paliament,  In  1799  appeared  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici^  called  the  Magnificent^  a  work  which  at  once  established 
his  reputation  as  a  solid  historian  and  an  agreeable  writer.  The 
charge  brought  against  R.  by  Sismondi,  of  his  having  in  this 
work  veiled  the  tyranny  of  the  Medici,  and  the  accusation  by 
other  critics  of  his  having  defended  the  part  taken  by  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Giuliano, 
Ix>ren2o*s  brother,  received  an  able  reply  in  the  Illustrations^ 
Historical  and  Critical^  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  (1822). 
Meantime  the  work  passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  various  European  languages.  R.'s  second  great  his- 
torical work,  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X,  (4 
▼ols.  folio,  180$),  distinguished  equally  by  the  fine  literary  qualities 
of  the  first,  drew  upon  its  author  the  censure  of  various  critics, 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  undue  partiality  for  his  subject,  and 
hostility  to  the  reformers  who  struggled  against  the  abscuutism  of 
papal  Rome.  The  two  works  give  a  luminous  and  accurate 
account  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and  form  an  admirable  link 
between  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  and  Robertson's  Charles 
y.  In  1806  R.  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Liverpool 
in  the  Whig  interest,  but  exciting  violent  opposition  by  his 
speeches  on  the  Catholic  disabilities,  he  withdrew  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution,  and  resolutely  declined  to  appear  again 
as  a  candidate.  Still,  however,  taking  a  warm  interest  in  pass- 
ing events,  he  issued  several  paodphlets  on  the  topics  01  the 
day.  Pecuniary  embarrassments  clouded  his  declining  years. 
A  banking  firm,  of  which  he  was  a  partner,  became  ^uikrupt 
in  1816,  and  he  had  to  part  with  his  valuable  library  and  col- 
lection of  pictures.  But  his  intellectual  ardour  remained  un- 
diminished, and  in  his  latter  vears  he  aided  in  founding  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Liverpool,  edited  an  edition  of  Pope  in 
10  vols.,  and  acauired  a  superior  knowledge  of  botany.  In 
1827  he  received  tne  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture. He  died  at  Liverpool,  June  30,  1 83 1,  leaving  the  sketch 
and  materials  for  a  projected  history  of  art  and  literature. — 
liis  son,  Henry  B.  (bom  1799,  died  1836),  who  rose  to 
distinction  at  the  bar,  is  the  author  of  Lives  of  Eminent 
British  Lawyers  (1830),  and  of  a  Life  ofW,R,{2  vols.  1 836). 
— Hienry  £nfleld  B.,  BS.E.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
a  celebrated  chemist,  was  bom  at  London,  January  7,  1833. 
ile  graduated  at  University  College,  London,  in  1852,  and  after 
completing  his  chemistry  studies  at  Heidelberg,  became  professor 
of  chemistry  in  Owens  College,  Manchester,  in  1857.  He  has 
published  numerous  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
and  other  scientific  journals,  and  in  1873  received  the  Royal 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for  his  chemical  researches,  espe- 
cially for  investigations  into  the  chemical  action  of  light  and  into 
the  compounds  of  vanadium.  He  is  author  of  Lessons  in  Ele* 
mentary  Chemistry  (1866,  new  ed.  1875) ;  Lectures  on  Spectrum 
Analysis  (1869,  3d  ed.  1873},  and  in  conjunction  with  Schver* 
Icummer  a  Treatise  on  Chemistry  (2  vols.  1877-78).  He  has 
alM>  written  the  Chemistry  Primer  in  Macmillan's  Science  Primer 
Series,  of  which  he  is  joint-editor  with  Professors  Huxley  and 
Balfour  Stewart. 
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I'on,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  separated  on  the 
£.  from  Longford  and  W.  Meath  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  W. 
from  Galway  and  Mayo  by  the  Shannon  and  its  affluent  the  Suck, 
and  having  on  the  >f.,  Sligo  and  Leitrim.  Area,  607,691  statute 
acres,  of  which  469,400  are  arable  and  101,244  uncultivated. 
Pop.  ( 187 1 )  140, 67a  The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  undulating, 
highest  in  the  N.,  where  the  Curlew  Hills  rise  above  800  feet, 
and  the  Braulieve  Mountains  and  Slieve  Curkagh  to  looo  feet. 
Tiie  chief  rivers  are  the  Shannon  and  Suck,  which  together  form 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  boundary-line  of  the  county. 
The  lakes,  which  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  are  either  expan- 
sions of  the  Shannon  or  communicate  with  it.  The  principal 
are  Loughs  Allen,  Corry,  Tap,  Ree,  Skean,  Gara,  and  Key. 
In  its  geological  formation  the  county  is  a  continuation  of  the 
central  limestone  district  of  Ireland.  In  the  N.  are  coal- 
meaMires.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  back- 
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ward  state.  There  is  excellent  pasture  for  sheep  throughout 
R.  In  1876  there  were  8097  horses,  8067  asses,  105,520 
cattle,  194.725  s^eep,  35,687  pigs,  11,694  goats,  and  475.03* 
poultry.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  brick  and  earthenware. 
The  chief  towns  are  R.  (q.  v. ),  Boyle,  Elphin,  Castlerea,  and 
Strokestown.    The  county  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 

Boscomzn'on  (Ir.  Gael, '  the  wood  of  St.  Coman '),  chief  town 
of  the  preceding  county,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  96  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Dublin.  It  dates  from  the  13th  c,  when  an  abbey 
was  iounded  here  by  O'Conor,  King  of  Connaught,  and  a  few 
years  later  a  castle  by  Six'  Robert  de  Ufford.  It  returned  pre- 
vious to  the  Union  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  R. 
has  a  considerable  com  market.  Pop.  ( 187 1)  2722,  of  whom  300 
were  Protestants. 

Boscrea'  (Ir.  Gael '  Cre*s  wood '),  a  town  of  Tipperary,  Ire- 
land, 94  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Dublin,  on  a  feeder  01  the  Lower 
Brosna  river,  is  of  great  antiquitv,  having  arisen  round  a  monas- 
tery built  in  620.  R.  has  a  small  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  and  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  produce  is  sold  at  the 
weekly  markets.  It  contains  a  parish  church  built  in  1812 ; 
Wesleyan,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Quaker  places  of  worship,  a 
very  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  national  school,  and 
others  partially  endowed,  a  savings-bank,  court-house,  market- 
house,  fever-hospital,  dispensary,  union  workhouse,  bridewell, 
infantry  barracks,  Ormond  Castle,  now  used  as  a  military  store- 
house, and  an  ancient  round  tower,  80  feet  high.  Fairs  are  held 
seven  times  a  year.     Pop.  (1871)  3725. 

Bose.    See  Erysipelas. 

BfOSe  (Lat.  rosa^  Gr.  rodon^  'red,'  Sansk.  rohide,  'red')  is 
the  type  genus  of  Rosacea^  and  consists  of  erect,  scrambling,  or 
climbing  shrubs,  more  or  less  prickly,  with  imparipinnate  leaves, 
serrate  leaflets,  and  stipules  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  petiole. 
The  flowers  are  terminal ;  and  are  solitary,  corymbose,  or  pani- 
culate. The  calyx-tube  is  persistent,  globose,  urceolate,  or  ovoid  ; 
the  mouth  is  contracted,  and  the  limb  divided  into  five  foliaceous 
segments.  The  petals  are  five,  rarely  four;  the  stamens  are 
numerous,  inserted  on  the  edge  of  disc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx- 
tube,  the  s^les  protruding  from  the  tube,  and  sometimes  united. 
When  in  trait,  the  carpels  are  dry,  hairy,  one-sided  achenes, 
enclosed  in  the  more  or  less  succulent  calyx-tube,  the  whole 
forming  a  dry  or  pulpy  red  or  black  '  Hip '  (a.  v.).  The  genus 
is  predominant  in  the  temperate  regions  of  tne  northern  hemi- 
sphere— ^much  less  so  in  America  than  in  the  Old  World — extend- 
ing S.  into  India,  Abyssinia,  and  Mexico.  The  number  of  species 
is  very  differently  estimated  by  different  botanists. 

The  R.  is  a  general  favourite ;  and  whether  we  look  to  the 
position  which  it  occupies  in  the  poetry  of  almost  all  lands,  to 
Its  historical,  literary,  and  legendary  associations,  to  its  universal 
popularity  as  a  garden  flower,  to  its  delicious  scent,  or  to  the 
attention  it  has  attracted  amongst  horticulturists,  we  find  it 
pre-eminent  among  flowen.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
Anacreon — ^by  the  former  in  his  hymn  to  Ceres,  by  the  latter  in 
many  of  his  odes.    Theophrastus  specifies  four  kinds,  and  Pliny 

fives  a  fair  description  of  the  shrab,  and  enumerates  eleven 
inds,  which,  he  says,  were  well  known  to  the  Romans.  He 
also  speaks  of  the  rosaria,  or  places  set  apart  for  the  cultivation 
of  R.-trees,  the  most  celebrated  of  these  being  at  Psestura.  The 
R.  was  used  at  festivals  and  sacred  ceremonies ;  and  as  an  article 
of  luxury  at  Ittnquets  {cf  Horace,  lib.  L,  ode  xxxviii.).  Sueto- 
nius relates  that  Nero  spent  upwards  of  ;f  30,000  at  one  supper 
in  the  purchase  of  roses,  and  a  like  extravagance  is  recorded  of 
Cleopatra  (Athenseus,  Deipnosoph, ,  lib.  iv.  c.  ii.). 

Five  well-marked  groups  of  Kosce  are  indigenous  to  Britain, 
divided  into  about  70  recognised  sub-species  or  varieties.  Of 
the  species  of  R.  generally  cultivated  the  following  are  some  of 
the  most  important.  The  Cabbage  R.  and  Moss  R.  {R,  centi^ 
folia),  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  seemingly  of  other  parts 
of  the  Orient,  is  excelled  by  no  other  species  in  beauty  and  fra- 
grance. The  Damask  R.  (R,  damascena),  a  supposed  native 
of  Syria,  is  much  cultivated  for  ornament,  and  is,  with  the 
above,  the  source  of  the  attar  of  roses.  The  French  or  Dutch 
R.  {R,  gallica)  is  indigenous  in  S.  and  central  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor ;  the  intensely  coloured  buds  of  this  species  are  particularly 
chosen  for  drying.  The  India  or  China  R.  {R,  Indica),  a  native 
of  China,  but  brought  early  into  India,  is  a  glabrous  evergreen 
of  the  canina  section,  with  large  double  or  naif-double  (rarely 
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single)  white,  yello\fr,  pink,  red,  or  purple  flowers,  in  long 
slender  pedicels.  The  scent  is  powerful,  though  not  so  delicate 
as  in  the  Callica  group  above  mentioned.  From  the  present 
species  the  Iai]ge  host  of  *  hybrid  perpetuals '  are  mostly  de- 
rived, and  to  it  belong  the  Tea  R.  {R,  fragrans),  with  very 
fragrant  yellow  flowers,  and  R.  semperflorgns,  with  dark-red 
flowers,  and  numerous  other  varieties.  The  Noisette  R.  is  a 
cross  of  this  species  and  R,  moschata.  Lady  Banks*  R.  (i?. 
Banksia)  is  a  climbing  species  from  China  and  Japan,  with 
rarely  more  than  three  or  five  leaflets  on  the  leaves,  and  corymbs 
of  small  white  or  yellow  flowers.  The  yellow  R.  (i?.  lutea)  is 
another  yellow-flowered  species,  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  and 
neighbouring  territory,  and  now  naturalised  in  central  and  S. 
Europe ;  the  smell  is  disagreeable.  The  Musk  R.  {R,  moschata)^ 
in  its  wild  state  in  India,  &c.,  forms  masses  of  thorny,  scrambling 
^crub,  and  climbs  to  the  top  of  lofty  trees,  hanging  down  there- 
from in  elegant  festoons.  Its  white  flowers,  in  large  compound 
corymbs,  have  a  strong  and  delightful  fragrance,  and  the  plant 
lias  been  cultivated  in  Britain  for  300  years.  The  evergreen  R. 
(i?.  5empervirens\  ranging  from  S.  Europe  through  Southern  Asia 
to  Japan,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  roses  for  covering  walls, 
fences,  and  similar  structures.  The  Prairie  R-  {R.  setigera)^  a 
native  of  the  Western  and  middle  United  States,  is  one  of  the 
best  ornamental  midsummer  hardy  plants,  with  profuse,  dense 
corymbs  of  single,  deep-rose  flowers.  Of  native  British  species, 
the  bumet-leaved  or  Scotch  R.  (R,  spinosissima)  has  furnished 
numerous  varieties  now  in  cultivation ;  the  sweet-briar  {R. 
riibiginosa\  which  is  truly  wild  in  the  chalk  hills  of  the  S.  of 
England,  is  grown  in  most  gardens ;  and  the  field  R-  {R.  arvensis) 
is  frequently  planted  and  trained  to  cover  trellises  and  walls. 
The  strong  straight  shoots  of  the  common  dog  R.  {R,  canina) 
are  used  as  stocks  for  budding  the  choice  varieties  of  garden  R. 
upon — thus  making  them  into  standards.  Homer  speaks  <//. 
xxiii.  186)  of  rich  ungents  and  oils  prepared  from  the  R.  The 
modern  preparations  obtained  from  it  are  R.  •water^  used  as  an 
agreeable  perfume ;  R,  vinegar ;  a  conserve  of  the  petals  cm- 
ployed  as  a  basis  for  pills,  and  a  feeble  sistringent ;  a  syrup  of 
roseSf  used  for  flavouring  and  colouring  purposes ;  a  conserve  of 
the  fruit  (see  Hip)  ;  and  the  celebrated  Otto  or  Attar  of  Roses  (q.  v.). 
The  so-called  Rock  R.  is  Helianthemum  (see  CiSTUS) ;  the 
Christmas  R.  is  Helleborus  niger  (see  Hellebore)  ;  the  Com 
R.  is  Papaver  Rhaas  (see  PoPPY) ;  the  Guilder  R.  is  Viburnum 
Opulus  (q.  v.).  See  Hole's  Book  about  Roses  (5th  ed.  Black- 
wood, 1874). 

Rose,  in  heraldry,  is  sometimes  represented  with  five  leaves, 
but  usually  with  ten,  of  which  five  are  placed  within  or  upon 
the  other  five.  The  R.  is  without  a  stalk,  unless  that  be  named 
in  the  blazon.  It  is  not  blazoned  proper,  being  tinctured  some- 
times gules  (Lancastrian),  sometimes  argent  (Yorkist).  When  it 
is  barbed  and  seeded  proper,  the  barbs  are  green  and  the  seeds 
gold.  As  a  mark  of  cadency,  the  R.  distinguishes  the  seventh 
son.  The  badges  of  the  Stuart  kings  of  England  were  a  thistle^ 
and  a  R,  and  thistle  dimidiated  and  crowned^  and  of  Anne,  a  R. 
branch  and  a  thistle  growing  from  one  stalk  and  crowned.  From 
the  time  of  Anne  the  personal  badges  of  English  sovereigns  have 
gone  out  of  use,  and  the  R.^  thistle^  and  shamrock^  the  imperially 
crowned  badges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  liave  been 
permanently  placed  in  the  Royal  Arms. 

^ose-Aca'cia.    See  Robin i a. 

Bose'-Apple.    See  Eugenia. 

BrOse*Beetle,  or  Bose-Bug,  name  applied  to  several  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Coleoptera,  The  Cetonia  aurata  is  the 
British  R.-B.  In  this  genus  the  jaws  are  feebly  developed.  The 
species  mentioned  attains  a  length  of  an  inch,  and  is  green  above 
and  red  beneath.  It  infests  the  rose  in  the  adult  states,  its  larvae 
being  found  in  decaying  timber,  &c.  The  R.-bug  of  N.  America 
is  the  Macrodactylus  subspinosus,  and  is  also  named  the  *  R.- 
chafer.*  It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  slender  legs  and  claws. 
This  beetle  injures  the  rose  leaves.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
beneath  the  soil,  and  the  larvae  appear  in  autumn.  The  pupa  is 
developed  in  the  succeeding  May,  and  is  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour. 

Kose-Engine  Lathe.    See  Turning. 

Hose'mary  {Rosmarinus^  'sea  spray,*  from  its  usually  grow- 
ing on  the  sea-coast,  and  its  odour)  is  a  genus  of  Labiatte,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  species,  the  common  R.  (/?.  officinalis),  a  bush 
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native  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean.  The  leaves 
are  evergreen,  linear  in  shape,  with  a  white  coating  on  the  under 
side ;  the  flowers  are  few,  of  a  dull  leaden-blue  or  white  colour, 
and  arranged  in  short,  axillary  racemes.  The  principal  value 
of  R.  is  as  a  perfume,  and  owing  to  its  pleasant  fragrance  it 
has  been  used  from  time  immemorial.  In  olden  times  it  also 
served  for  making  garlands,  and  was  considered  useful  in  reliev- 
ing headache  and  stimulating  the  flagging  mental  powers.  It 
was  also  recognised  as  a  token  of  remembrance  at  funerals 
{Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.,  scene  4).  The  aromatic  oil  which 
is  distilled  from  the  flowering  tops  is  given  medicinally  for  hys- 
teria,  and  a  lotion  and  wash  is  applied  in  cases  of  baldness  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Ho'sen,  Friedrich  August,  an  able  Orientalist,  bom  nt 
Hannover,  2d  September  1805,  studied  Semitic  languages  and 
Sanskrit  (1822-27)  at  Gottingen,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and 
was  the  first  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity (1827-31).  In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  this  post,  and 
on  the  I2th  September,  1837,  died  at  London.  R.  wrote ^aijr« 
Sanskrit icce  (Berl.  1 827),  and  edited  The  Algebra  of  Muhamcd- 
ben'Musa  (Lond.  1 831),  Haughton's  Dictionary, BengaJi^Sanskrit, 
and  English  {ib.  1835),  Colebrooke's  Miscellaneous  Essays  {2  vo\%. 
ib.  1837),  and  Rigveda  Sanhita  (Lib.  I.,  Sansk.  ct  Lat.  i(i.  1838), 
the  last  being  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society,  of  which  R.  was 
secretary.  A  Catalogus  Codicum  Afanuscriptorum  Syriacorum 
et  Carshunicorum  in  Museo  Britannico  by  R.  appeared  (Lond. 
1839)  after  his  death. — Georg  K.,  brother  of  tne  above,  born 
at  Detmold,  24th  September  1820,  is  the  author  of  Rudimenta 
Persica  (Leip.  1843),  Ueber  die  Spracheder  Lazen  (Lemgo,  1844), 
Ossetische  Grammatik  (ib.  1 846),  and  Geschichte  der  Turku  von 
1826  bis  1856  (2  vols.  Leip.  1866-67). 

Ro'senau,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Sajo,  an  affluent 
of  the  Theiss,  1 1 2  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pesth.  It  carries  on  hncn- 
bleaching,  pottery,  the  manufacture  of  wax-tapers  and  leather, 
besides  a  trade  in  honey  and  wax.  Near  the  town  are  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  antimony,  and  also  mediciDal  springs, 
Pop.  (1869)  5053. 

Bo'senmuller,  Johann  Georg,  bom  18th  December  1736 
at  Ummerstadt,  near  Hildburghausen,  became  preacher  at 
Konigsberg  in  1772.  In  1773  he  was  elected  unexpectedly  to  a 
chair  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  where  in  1775  ^^  6^^  his  doctor's 
degree.  In  1783  he  removed  to  Geissen  for  his  health.  There 
he  acted  as  First  Professor  of  Theology  till  he  was  elected  in 
1785  chief  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  and  Profc>sor 
of  Theology  at  Leipzig,  where  he  died,  14th  March  1815.  R.'s 
preaching  was  full  of  unction,  and  he  also  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
primary  schools.  His  chief  writings  are  Morgen  und  Abend- 
nachten  (7th  ed.  Leip.  1820) ;  Betrachtungen  iiber  die vomehmsten 
IVahrheiten  der  Religion  aufalle  Tage  des  Jahres  (4  vols.  Leip. 
1801) ;  Predigten  iiber  auserlesene  Stcllen  der  Heiligen  Schrift 
(3  vols.  Leip.  181I-13);  Auserlesenes  Beicht-und  Communionbuch 
(1 2th  ed.  Niimb.  1827) ;  Pastoralanweisung  (Leip.  1 788);  An- 
leitung  fiir  angehende  Ceistliche  (Leip.  1792) ;  Beitriige  sur 
Homiletik  (Leip.  18 14) ;  Scholia  in  Novum  Testamentum  (6voIv 
6ih  ed.  by  his  son,  E.  F.  K.  R,,  Leip.  1815-31);  Nistoria  Inter- 
pretationis  Librorum  Sacrorum  in  Ecclesia  Christiana  (5  vols. 
Leip.  1795-1814);  his  Handbuch  eines  allgemevu  fasilickm 
Unterrichts  in  der  Christlichen  Glaubens-umi  Siitenlehre  y%^ 
published  posthumously  (2  vols.  Leip.  18x8-19). — Emit  Fried- 
rich  Earl  K.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  famous  as  an  Orien- 
talist and  Old  Testament  critic,  was  bom  at  Hessberg  near  Hild- 
burghausen, loth  December  1768.  He  studied  at  Leipiigi 
where  in  1795  he  became  extraordinary,  and  in  1813  ordinary, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Literature.  He  died  17th  September  183$. 
R.'s  great  work  was  the  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum  (23  vok 
Leip.  1 788-1835),  comprehensive,  erudite,  and  still  a  valuable 
book  of  reference.  He  published  also  an  abridged  edition  of 
this  work  in  5  vols.  (Leip.  1828-35).  His  principal  other  works 
are  the  HandbUch  fiir  die  Literatur  der  Biblischen  Kritik  und 
Exegese  (4  vols.  Gott.  1 79 7- 1 800) ;  Das  alte  und  neue  Mor^-n- 
landf  Oder  Erlduterungen  der  Heil,  Schrift  (6  vols.  Leip.  iSlS- 
20) ;  Handbuch  der  Biblischen  AUerthumskunde  (4  toIs.  LciP" 
1823-31) ;  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingua  A rcdnciM  (Leip. 
181 8),  founded  on  De  Sacy  ;  and  Analecta  Arabica  (2  vols.  Leip. 
1825-26).— Johann  Ohristian  B.,  the  famous  anatomist,  was 
a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding.       He  was  born  at  Hessberg 
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in  1 771,  and  in  1804  became  ordinary  pzx>fessor  of  anatomy  and 
nrgery  at  Leipzig.  He  died  29th  Febroary  1850.  His  prin« 
cipal  works  are  Beitrage  xur  ZurglUderungkumt  (2  vols.  Leip. 
1800) ;  Ckimrgisch-anaiom,  Abbildungmfur  jErvteund  Wund' 
ante  (3  vols.  Weimar,  1804-12);  and  Handhuch  der  AnaUmii 
(Leip.  1808,  5th  cd.  by  Weber,  Leip.  1834). 

Boae'-Noble  (Lat  rosatus  nobUis^  Fr.  nobU  h  la  rose\  an 
English  TOld  coin,  worth  about  19&  6d.,  first  struck  by  Edward 
III.,  and  so  named  from  the  rose  figured  on  each  side.  The 
obverse  presents  a  ship  (with  roses  figured  on  its  side),  in  which 
sits  the  king  with  sword  and  shield ;  the  reverse,  the  eight- 
leayed  rose  and  the  legend  II/S  Autem  TransUns  Per  Medium 
lihrum  Ibat^  probably  referring  to  the  king's  disputes  with  the 
Holy  See.  This  obscure  inscription  led  to  the  R.-N.  being  held 
as  an  amulet  against  witchcraft  and  a  protection  against  dangers 
on  sea.  A  similar  coin  (the  Rose-Rial),  bearing  on  the  reverse 
a  rose  supporting  three  lilies,  was  struck  by  Henry  VIL  and 
Henry  VHI. 

Bose  of  Jex'icho  is  a  curious  cruciferous  plant  named 
Anastatica  Uurcchuntina'^iht  sole  species  of  the  genus.  It 
grows  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N.  Africa,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  hygrometric  property  of  the  old,  withered 
annual  stems.  When  in  flower  the  branches  spread  rigidly,  but 
as  the  seed  ripens,  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  drop  off,  the 
branches  curl  inwards,  and  the  plant  becomes  coiled  up  so  as  to 
resemble  a  small  ball.  In  this  state  it  is  loosened  from  the  soil, 
and  is  drifted  about  with  the  sand  over  the  arid  plains.  Should 
rain  fall,  or  should  it  be  blown  into  water,  the  branches  expand, 
the  pods  open,  the  seeds  fall  out,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact — 
only  recently  discovered — that  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  hours 
the  seeds  germinate  and  root.  The  plant  retains  its  hygroscopic 
susceptibility  for  years. 

Bose'ola,  or  Bose-Baah,  sometimes  called  false  measles,  is 
a  common  skin  disease  characterised  by  febrile  svmptoms,  and 
small  irregular  red  patches  of  the  skin  distributed  over  more  or 
less  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  by  redness  of  the  fauces. 
The  eruption  is  usually  accompanied  by  itching,  prickling,  or 
tingling  of  the  skin,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption  is 
not  followed  by  desquamation  of  the  epidermis,  one  of  the 
natural  scauelae  of  scarlatina  and  measles.  One  attack  affords 
no  immunity  from  a  second.  There  are  several  varieties  of  R. 
The  chief  are  K.  infantilis^  or  false  measles  in  children ;  R^ 
^striHS,  or  false  pteasUs  in  the  adult ;  H,  autumnaliSf  peculiar  to 
children ;  R.  anmtla/a,  appearing  first  as  red-coloured  spots, 
increasing  into  rings  of  variable  size;  R,  variolosa  frequently 
accompanying  the  eruptive  fever  of  inoculated  small-pox ;  Ji* 
z'otdna  frequently  following  the  development  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle  ;  Ji,  rheumatica  appearing  in  siK>ts  and  patches  upon  dif« 
ferettt  parts  of  the  body  in  persons  affected  with  rheumatism  and 
gout  I  and  R,  ckolerica  described  by  Rayer,  who  observed  it 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Paris  in  1832.  R.  in  infants 
may  be  caused  by  teething  or  intestinal  irritation ;  in  adults  by 
exposure  to  cold  when  heated  ;  drinking  cold  water  when  heated ; 
indigestion ;  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation ;  and  disordered 
menstruation.  R.  is  a  slight  affection,  and  may  be  treated  bv 
laxatives,  diluents,  and  salines,  followed  by  tonics  combined  with 
mineral  acids. 


Quarts,  a  beautiful  rose-red  or  pink  variety  of  quartz, 
largely  used  as  an  ornamental  stone.  Beautiful  specimens  come 
from  Ratnapura  in  Ceylon  ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  Aberdeen* 
shire,  the  Snetlands,  near  Belfast,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent.    The  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  manganese. 

Ho'ms,  The  War  of  the,  was  a  civil  disturbance  which 
desolated  England  for  thirty  years — ^from  1455  to  14SC.  The 
war  was  causra  by  the  accession  to  the  English  throne  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  Henry  IV.,  instead  of  the  presumptive  heir,  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  York  faction  chose  a  white  rose  for  emblem, 
and  the  Lancastrians  a  red.  The  quarrel  raged  with  greatest 
violence  duringthe  reigns  of  Plenry  VI.,  fdward  IV.,  and 
Richard  IIL  The  first  battle  was  fought  at  St  Alban's,  May 
22,  1455;  the  last  at  Bosworth,  August  22,  1485.  The  union 
of  the  Roses  was  accomplished  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIL 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  in  i486. 


(Arab.  Rasckid^  'headship '),  a  town  in  Egypt,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  ancient  Bolbitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  4  miles  from 


its  mouth,  and  43  miles  N.E.  of  Alexandria.  It  was  built  by  one 
of  the  Califs  in  870  A.D.,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Boibitinum^ 
and  at  one  time  possessed  a  very  laree  Oriental  and  European 
trade ;  but  since  the  construction  of  the  Mahmudieh  Canal, 
connecting  Alexandria  with  the  Nile,  its  commerce  has  been 
absorbed  by  that  port,  the  entrance  to  the  R.  branch  of  the  Nile 
being  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand,  which  is  frequently  impassable 
by  vessels.  R.  is  built  of  red  brick,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  gardens  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  was 
captured  by  the  French  in  1798,  and  repelled  a  British  attack  in 
1807,  but  its  fortifications  are  now  insignificant  Pop.  15,00a 
For  an  account  of  the  famous  R.  stone,  discovered  in  1799,  see 
Hieroglyphics. 

Boeett'a  Wood  is  a  handsomely  veined  East  India  wood  of 
a  lively  orange-red  colour,  and  close,  hard  texture.  It  is  im- 
ported in  logs  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  is  used  on  a  snudl 
scale  as  a  furniture  wood.  As  yet  it  is  not  ascertained  of  what 
tree  it  is  the  timber. 

Bose'-Water  b  prepared  b^  distilling  rose  leaves,  fresh  or 
pickled  in  brine,  and  water.  Six  pounds  of  pickled  roses  with 
one  gallon  and  a  quarter  of  water  will  jrield  one  gallon  of '  double 
distilled '  liquid.    R.-W.  is  employed  in  perfumery  and  pharmacy. 

Boee'-Window,  a  circular  window  with  mullions  and  tracery 
springing  from  the  centre. 

Bose'wood,  a  valuable  S.  American  fancy  wood,  of  which 
the  finest  descriptions  are  now  understood  to  be  the  produce  of 
several  species  of  large  leguminous  trees  of  the  genus  Dalbergia^ 
chiefly  />.  nigra^  called  by  the  natives  Jacaranda  (q.  v.).  Inferior 
kinds  are  yielded  by  other  trees,  which  aho  bear  the  name  of 
Jacaranda  in  Brazil,  notably  three  species  of  Mackeerium.  For 
a  long  time  the  belief  was  current,  based  upon  the  authority  of 
the  French  traveller  and  botanist  Guillemin,  that  the  true  R. 
was  obtained  from  two  species  of  Triptolemaa  (a  snb-^enus  of 
Dalbergia) ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Allemio  of  Rio  Janeiro,  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Bentham,  3ie  facts  are  as  stated  above.  It  seems 
strange  that  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  R.  has  been 
known  to  European  trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  la»e 
quantity  of  it  annually  imported,  its  botanical  history  should  be 
so  very  obscure.  Indian  K.  or  Blackwood  is  Dalbergia  UiifoHa^ 
a  lam  tree  of  dry  forests  in  various  parts  of  India.  The  heart- 
wooof  varies  from  deep  brown  to  blackish-purple,  with  veins, 
streaks,  and  specks  of  white  and  purplish  colour,  and  is  fine- 
grained, strong,  and  heavy.  When  fresh  sawn  it  has  the  agree- 
able smell  of  R.,  and  is  much  valued  for  furniture  and  a  variety 
of  other  manufactures.  The  timber  of  D.  Sissoo  is  also  an  excel- 
lent and  beautiful  furniture- wood,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  India 
for  all  purposes  where  joint  strength  and  elasticitv  are  required. 

R.  01  the  best  quality  comes  nom  Rio  in  hau-round  planks 
about  12  feet  long  and  18  inches  wide.  It  is  hard  and 
heavy,  close  in  texture,  beautifully  veined  and  figured  in  the 
grain,  the  dark  parts  affording  a  ridi  contrast  to  the  purple  red 
ground.  Bahia  furnishes  a  laige  supplv  of  R.  of  tne  second 
quality,  and  inferior  varieties  are  brought  from  Honduras  and 
Jamaica.  R.  is  a  very  valuable  cabinetmaking  timber,  and  is 
much  used  for  drawing<room  and  libraiy  furniture. 

Boeicnt'oiaiia  (Ger.  Rosenkretaer\  a  mystic  brotherhood  re- 
vealed to  the  outer  world  in  the  Fawia  Fratemitatis  R,  C  (1614), 
the  Confessio  Fratemitatis  R,  C  (1615),  and  the  Chymischi 
Hockweit  Christiani  Rosenkreut  (1616),  which  last  was  acknow- 
ledged bv,  as  the  two  former  works  were  commonly  ascribed  to^ 
Johann  Valentin  Andrese  (q.  v.).  From  them  we  learn  that  a 
German  noble  of  the  14th  c,  one  Christian  Rosenkreus,  after 
long  travel  in  the  East,  founded  on  his  return  a  brotherhood  of 
seven  adepts,  the  R.,  and  dying  at  the  a^  of  106  was  buried  in 
their  temple,  the  '  House  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  with  the  inscription 
on  his  grave—'  Post  CXX.  annos  patebo.'  The  laws  of  the 
order,  thus  made  known  in  the  fulness  of  time,  were  that  its 
members  should  heal  the  sick  gratis,  should  meet  once  every  year 
in  a  certain  secret  place,  should  adopt  as  their  symbol  R.  C.  (fX| 
Rosea  Crux),  or  a  rose  springing  from  a  crou  (the  device,  be  it 
observed,  of  Luther's  seal),  and  should  assume  the  habit  and 
manners  of  whatsoever  country  they  might  journey  to.  It  is  now 
supposed  that  Andres  simply  intended  a  hoax  upon  the  credulity 
of  tne  age,  and  that  Christian  Rosenkreus  and  all  the  attendant 
mysteries  were  wholly  the  coinage  of  his  fertile  brain.    However, 
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the  hoax,  if  hoax  there  were,  was  taken  seriously,  and  as  early 
as  1622  societies  of  alchymists  at  the  Hague  and  elsewhere 
assumed  the  title  R.  ;  while  Rosicrucian  tenets  powerfully  in- 
fluenced Cabalists,  Freemasons,  and  lUuminati,  and  were  pro- 
fessed  by  Cagliostro  and  similar  impostors.  Even  to-day  a  Rosi- 
crucian lodge  is  said  to  exist  in  London,  whose  members  claim 
by  asceticism  to  live  beyond  the  allotted  age  of  man,  and  to  which 
the  late  Lord  Lytton  sought  entrance  vainly.  His  novel  Zanoni 
has  popularised  the  subject  of  Rosicrucianism,  and  for  minuter 
information  reference  may  be  made  to  Buhle's  Ueb^r  Ursprung 
und  SchukscUe  des  Ordtfts  der  Rosoikreuzer  (Gott.  1803) ;  and 
H.  Jennings'  The  R,,  their  Rites  and  Mysteries  (Lond.  1870). 

Kos'in  is  the  residual  product  of  the  distillation  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine from  erode  Turpentine  (q.  v.).  If  the  distilling  process 
stops  short  of  the  thorough  expulsion  of  the  water,  yellow  R.  is 
the  result ;  and  if  it  is  protracted  till  the  residue  is  on  the  point 
of  decomposition,  black  R.,  called  colophony,  is  obtained. 
Alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile  oils  are  solvents  for  R.  It  is 
employed  in  making  varnishes,  soap,  and  sealing-wax,  and  also 
for  caulking  ships  and  rubbing  the  bows  of  violins.  Yellow  R. 
is  likewise  used  in  pharmacy  as  an  ingredient  in  ointments, 
plasters,  &c. 

Ross,  a  Gaelic  word  signifying  a  headland  or  promontory, 
also  an  isthmus  and  a  wood.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of 
numerous  geographical  names,  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
^.^.,  'Ross-dhu,*  *Culross,'  'Ardrossan,'  'New  Ross,'  'Muck- 
ros,*  •  Rosscastle,*  *  Roscommon,'  &c.  The  Cymric  rhos  or  ros^ 
*  a  moor,'  is  seen  in  the  *  R.'  of  Hereford,  Penrhos,  and  Roskilly. 

Bom  (Cym,  rhos^  'a  moor*),  a  market-town  of  Hereford- 
shire, on  the  Wye,  18  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Gloucester  by  rail,  has 
a  fine  parish  church,  restored  at  a  cost  of  over  £yxx),  with  a 
spire  208  feet  high  ;  seven  fine  chapels,  a  quaint  17th  c.  market- 
house,  a  corn-exchange  (1862),  Blue  Coat  School  (1786),  large 
board  schools  (1874),  and  a  free  library,  with  reading-rooms  and 
recreation-grounds  (1873).  R.  publishes  two  weekly  news- 
papers, and  has  manufactures  of  farming  implements,  a  brewery, 
tanneries,  and  salmon-fisheries,  &c.  Pop.  (1871)  4589.  Pope 
immortalised  this  town  in  his  Man  of  Ross^  the  subject  of  which, 
the  philanthropist  John  Kyrie  (1637-1724),  lived  in  an  ancient 
timbered  house  (still  shown  as  one  of  the  lions  of  the  place),  and 
now  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary. 

Ross,  the  name  of  a  clan,  called  in  Gaelic  Clan  Rosich  na 
Cille  Andras^  *the  offspring  of  the  followers  of  St.  Andrew,*  to 
whose  service  and  honour  one  of  its  early  chiefs  had  devoted 
himself.  The  clan  was  one  of  eighteen  that  fought  on  Broce's 
side  at  Bannock  bum,  and  as  late  as  1427  could  muster  2000 
fighting  men.  The  Earldom  of  R,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
1 2th  c,  and  its  possessors  were  in  the  earlier  period  of  Scottish 
history  notable  enough.  Ferquhard,  the  second  carl,  called 
Fearchar  Mac  an  t-Sagirt  (*  Ferquhard,  the  son  of  the  priest '), 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  crushed  a  Celtic  revolt  in  the  N., 
headed  by  a  son  of  Donald  Bane,  and  another  of  the  Gallowe- 

fians  in  the  S.  (1235).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of 
earn  in  Rosshire.  William,  the  fourth  eari,  fought  for  Broce 
at  Bannockburn  (1314),  and  signed  the  memorable  letter  to  the 
Pope  (1320),  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  His 
daughter  Isabel  married  Edward  Brace,  brother  of  the  Scottish 
king.  He  had  two  sons,  Hugh  and  John,  the  latter  of  whom 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  received  the  half 
of  her  father's  lands.  Hugh  fell  at  Halidon  Hill  1333,  and  his 
son  William  left  no  male  heir.  But  through  the  female  line  the 
succession  was  carried  on  till  another  female  heir,  Euphemia, 
Countess  of  R.,  becoming  a  nun,  resigned  the  earldom  to  her  uncle, 
John,  Eari  of  Buchan,  son  of  the  Regent  Albany.  The  marriage 
of  her  aunt  Margaret,  however,  with  Donald  of  the  Isles,  induced 
that  formidable  chief  to  assert  a  claim  to  the  earldom,  and  led 
to  the  great  Celtic  insurrection  that  was  crashed  at  Harlaw  in 
14".  On  the  death  of  the  Eari  of  Buchan  at  the  battle  of 
Vemeuil  in  France  (1424),  the  earidom  of  R.  reverted  to  the 
crown.  James  I.  restored  it  to  Margaret,  widow  of  Donald. 
Her  son,  Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  master  of  R.,  was  a 
verv  conspicuous,  turbulent,  and  treasonable  character  in  the 
15th  c.  In  1429,  at  the  head  of  10,000  clansmen  from  the 
Hebrides  and  the  mainland,  he  wasted  the  crown-lands  round 
Inverness,  and  burnt  the  town  itself  to  the  ground.  Imprisoned 
in  Tan  tall  on  for  two  years,  he  received  a  free  pardon  for  all  his 
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crimes  in  143 1.  During  the  minority  of  James  II.  he  was  Jus- 
ticiar of  Scotland  N.  of  the  Forth.  In  144$  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Earls  of  Douglas  and  Crawford  to  destroy  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  young  king,  but  died  in  1449 
before  he  could  carry  out  his  evil  purpose.  This  was  partly 
accomplished  by  his  son  and  successor,  Jonn,  who  joined  Dou:;las 
in  his  rebellion  against  the  crown,  wasted  the  shores  of  the  Frith 
of  Clyde  from  Innerkip  to  Arran,  but  was  finally  compelled  to 
make  his  submission  to  his  sovereign.  Received  again  into  the 
royal  favour,  he  remained  apparently  loyal  till  the  reign  of  James 
III.,  when  he  opened  negotiations  with  Edward  IV.  of  England 
with  a  view  to  obtain  that  monarch's  help  in  the  complete  con* 
quest  of  the  Highlands.  The  result  was  the  forfeiture  of  his 
lordship  of  the  Isles  in  1476,  while  the  earldom  of  R.  was  6nally 
vested  in  the  crown.  John,  however,  was  not  absolutely  dis- 
graced. He  was  created  a  lord  of  Parliament,  and  was  allowed 
to  retain  territorial^  though  not  sovereign,  lordship  of  the  Isles. 
The  Rosses  of  Pitcalnie,  descended  from  Hugh  R.  of  Rarichies, 
brother  of  the  last  earl,  are  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Earls  of  R. 

Boss,  Alexander,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1590^  educated 

for  the  Church,  became  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  master  of 

the  Free  School  of  Southampton.     He  died  in  1654.    R.,  who 

had  managed  to  gather  a  good  deal  of  money  in  his  lifetime,  left, 

among  numerous  other  l^nefactions,  ;^200  to  the  town  council 

of  Aberdeen  to  found  bursaries,  and;^50  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

He  wrote  about  thirty  works  in  prose  and  verse,  all  of  which  are 

entirely  forgotten,  and  such  unquestionably  would  have  been  the 

fate  ot  Alexander  himself,  in  spite  of  his  charities,  had  it  not 

been  for  the  couplet  in  Hudibras  : — 

*  There  wa«  an  ancient  sage  philosopher. 
And  he  had  read  AUxattder  Rets  over.' 

Boss,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in  the  parish  of 
Kincardine-O'Neil,  Aberdeenshire,  13th  April  1699,  studied  at 
Marischal  College,  and  was  successively  parish  teacher  at  Aboyne, 
Laurencekirk,  and  Lochlee,  where  he  died  20th  May  1784.^  His 
llelenore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess^  a  Pastoral  Tale  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect,  to  which  are  added  a  few  Songs  by  the  Authr, 
was  published  at  Aberdeen  in  1768.  The  volume  at  once  gave 
R.  a  place  by  the  side  of  Ramsay,  as  a  master  of  the  native 
Doric,  and  time  has  not  robbed  his  verses  of  their  charm. 
Helenore  has  still  her  ardent  admirers,  while  the  simplicity,  1 
blythe-heartedness,  and  racy  vigour  of  the  songs,  give  unabated 
pleasure.  The  very  titles  of  some  recall  delightful  memories ; 
Wodd  and  Married  and  a' ;  The  Rock  and  the  Wee  Pickle  Tcv ; 
and  To  the  Begging  we  will  go.  To  the  5th  edition  of  Th 
Fortunate  Shepherdess  (Dundee,  1812)  there  is  prefixed  a  me- 
moir of  the  poet  by  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Thomson, 
minister  of  Lintrathen,  Forfarshire.  The  latest  and  best  cditi  m 
is  that  by  Dr.  Longmuir  (1S66),  containing  a  sketch  of  R's  ud* 
edited  works. 

KoBS,  Ludwig,  a  German  philologer  and  arclueologist,  wis 
bom  of  a  Scottish  family,  at  the  paternal  estate  of  Horst,  in  Ho^- 
stein,  22d  July,  1806,  and  studied  at  Kiel  and  Leipstc.  In  1S33 
he  set  out  to  travel  in  Greece,  and  two  years  later  was  made  con- 
servator of  antiquities  at  Athens.  He  held  a  professorship  of 
archaeology  in  the  University  of  Athens  from  1837  till  the  rev^ 
lution  of  September  1843,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  to  t 
similar  chair  at  Halle.  By  intense  devotion  to  study  he  greatly 
impaired  his  health,  and  perished  by  his  own  act,  6tb  Ao|u>'i 
1859.  His  chief  works  are  Inscriptiones  inedUee  (3  parts,  1034- 
45),  Demen  von  Attika  naeh  Insckriften  (1846),  Handbuck  d^ 
Archdologii  der  Kunst  (1841),  Reisen  auf  den  Crieeh.  Jnstln  &:: 
Mgdischen  Meeres  (4  vols.  1840-52),  Jtaler  und  Grdken  (185^'' 
Hellenika  (2  vols.  1846). 

Boss,  Sir  John,  K.O.B.,  a  famous  Arctic  explorer,  the 
fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  Ross  of  Inch,  was  bom  a: 
Balsarroch,  in  Wigtownshire,  Scotland,  June  24,  I777i  entcrci 
the  navy  in  his  tenth  year,  and  served  gadlantly  throughout  tbe 
French  war,  receiving,  among  other  acknowledgments  of  b^f 
skill  and  courage,  a  sword  worth  Z^ioo  from  the  Patrioiu* 
Society,  and  another  sword  worth  /200,  with  a  knighthojJ 
from  the  King  of  Sweden.  In  1818  he  set  out  in  command  oj 
the  sloop  IsaMla,  the  consort  of  the  Alexander  brie  under  b« 
W.  E.  Parry,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay  aw 
searching  for  a  N.W.  passage.  On  his  return  in  December  o* 
the  same  year  he  was  advanced  to  post  r»nk,  and  sabseqoenl." 
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he  detailed  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  A  Voyage  of  Dis- 
(ffvery^  modi  under  the  Orders  of  the  Admiralty  (1819).     In  May 
1829  he  again  set  out  for  the  Arctic  regions  in  the  Victory 
steamer,  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Felix  Booth.     The 
Vktory  became  ice-bound  in  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  in  Septem- 
ber 1S30,  and  having  made  little  further  advance  by  May  29, 
1S32,  was  then  abandoned,  the  party  being  rescued  by  a  whaler 
in  August   1833.      R.   was   knighted  in   1834,  and   received 
the  guld    medals   of  the    London    and    Paris    Geographical 
Societies,    and  various   foreign  orders.      From    1839  to  1845 
he  was  consul  at  Stockholm,   and  after  a  fruitless  voyage  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (1850-51),  he  attained  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral     He  died  in  London,  August  30,  1856.     His  best- 
Jk-nown  works  are  Letters  to  Young  Sea  Officers ;  Residence  in  the 
Arctic  Regions^  &c  (1829-34) ;  Memoirs  of  Admiral  Lord  de 
Saumarez  (2  vols.  1832),  and  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage  (1835). 
— Sir  James  Olark  K.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  London,  April  15,  1800,  entered  the  navy  in  181 2,  and  served 
in  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea  under  his  uncle,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  hb  two  searches  for  a  N.W.  Passage,  on  the 
second  of  which  he  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the  magnetic 
pole.     He  went  with  four  Arctic  expeditions  under  Parry  (1819- 
27),  was  engaged  in  a  magnetic  survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland   (1835-38),  and  commanded   the  Erebus  and   Terror 
expedition  to  the  Antarctic  Seas  (1839-43),  which  reached  latitude 
78*  icf  S.,  and  collected  a  rich  store  of  scientific  data.    He  was 
knighted  in  1844,  and  published  A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  the 
Antarctic  Regions  (in  2  vols.  1847).     In  1848  he  made  a  search 
voyage  for  Franklin  in  the  Enterprise.    He  died  at  Aston  House, 
near  Aylesbury,  April  3,  1862.     A  fellow  of  many  societies, 
lie  received  the  founder  s  medal  of  the  London  Geographical 
Society,  and  from  Oxford  the  d^ee  of  D.C.L.     See  D.  M. 
Smith's  Arctic  Expeditions  (T.  C.  Jack,  Edin.  1877). 

Soss  and  Cromarty,  two  counties  of  northern  Scotland, 
now  treated  as  one,  owing  to  the  intricate  manner  in  which 
they  are  intermingled.     They  are  bounded  N.  by  Sutherland- 
shire,  S.  by  Livemess-shire,  and  stretch  £.  and  W.  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Atlantic.    Pop.  (1871)  80,995.    Their  area 
is  315 1  sq.  miles,  or  2,016,375  statute  acres,  of  which  in  1876 
there  were  47,4x3  under  com  crops,  27,2^9  under  green  crops, 
29,987  under  clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  and  19,395 
in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  heath  and  mountain  land, 
llie  principal  crops  are  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  rye.     In  1876 
there  were  in  R.  and  C,  7099  horses,  41,609  cattle,  362,980 
sheep,  and  6535  pigs.    Ross  comprises  the  districts  of  Easter 
and   Wester  Ross,  Ardmeanach,  or  the  Black  Isle,  Ardross, 
Applecross,  Feamdonald,  Greinord,  and  the  Island  of  Lewis  in 
t)ie  Hebrides.     Cromxu-ty  consists  of  a  peninsula  between  the 
I-'iiths   of  Moray  and  Cromarty,  together  with  ten  detached 
portions  included  in  R.    The  high  grounds  afford  excellent  pas- 
turagc,  and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  generally  fair.     The  valued 
rent  in  1 877-78  (exclusive  of  railways)  was  £270,426,  and  the 
valuation  of  railways  was  ;£^2I,777.     To  the  W.  and  N.  the 
country  is  very  mountainous,  the  highest  peak  being  Ben  Wyyis, 
3722  feeL    The  Oikill  and  Conon  are  the  chief  streams  flowing 
eastward,  while  the  Broom  and  Carron  flow  westward.    The 
W.    coast  is  broken  by  the  great  sea-lochs  Broom,  Greinord, 
Torridon,  Carron,  and  Alsb.     The  beautiful  Loch  Maree  is  the 
most  notable  freshwater  lake.    On  both  coasts  the  geological 
formation  is  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  the  interior  is  composed  of 
ij^neous  rocks,  chiefly  granite  and  granitic  gneiss.     The  mineral 
waters   of  Stxathpefier  are  in  considerable  repute,  and  there  are 
several  other  mineral  springs  in  the  counties.     The  chief  town  is 
L)ingwall. 

Itossa'no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Cosenza,  in 
Calabria,  2  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  93  miles  S.S.K.  of 
Taranto  by  rail.  It  has  a  castle  and  fourteen  churches,  among 
them  a  fine  cathedral.  There  are  quarries  of  marble  and  ala- 
baster in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop.  (1874)  14,881. 


^0s'bacii  (Ger. '  Horse  brook  *),  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
9  niiles  S.W.  of  Merseburg,  with  some  coal-mining.  Pop.  689.  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  brilliant  victory  of  Friedrich  the 
(Jrcatp  iwith  22,000  men,  over  the  combined  French  and  Aus- 
trians,  6o^ooo  strong,  November  5,  1757.  The  Prussian  loss 
y^-as  300  men,  that  of  the  allies  1200  killed  and  6000  orisoners. 
A  n  iron  monumental  pillar  on  the  field  commemorates  tne  battle, 
vvhicH  uvTis  long  known  as  the  *  Rout  of  R.' 


Bosse,  William  Parsons,  Earl  of;  the  celebrated  British 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  York,  June  17,  i8oa  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1822,  with  first-class  mathematical  honours.  As  Lord 
Oxmantown  he  represented  King'sCounty  in  Parliament  from  1821 
to  1831,  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  in  1841,  and  was  elected 
one  of  the  representative  peers  of  Ireland  in  1845.  After  1830 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  science,  and  especially  to  astronomy. 
At  Birr  Castle,  where  he  chiefly  resided,  he  set  up  his  first  re- 
flecting telescope,  which  was  furnished  with  a  speculum  of  3  feet 
diameter.  The  success  of  this  instrument  encouraged  him  to 
construct  a  second  and  larger  telescope,  having  a  speculum  6 
feet  in  diameter.  The  speculum  was  moulded  and  polished  by 
an  improved  method ;  and  the  instrument,  52  feet  in  length,  was 
mounted  at  Parsonstown  at  a  cost  of  ;f  30,000.  Though  weigh- 
ing twelve  tons,  it  was  so  delicately  poised  as  to  be  with 
great  ease  moved  in  any  required  direction.  By  its  means, 
many  nebulae,  which  had  resisted  Herschers  instruments,  were 
at  once  resolved ;  and  numerous  new  binary  and  ternary  stars 
were  discovered.  Sketches  of  various  nebulae  were  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1850.  In  1849  Lord  R.  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  at  Monkstown, 
Ireland,  October  31,  1867. 

Bossett'i,  Oabriele,  was  bom  at  Vasto,  in  Italy,  March  i, 
1783.    In  1804  he  went  to  study  painting  at  Naples,  and  there 
also  he  developed  his  poetical  tastes.     Under  Murat  he  became 
keeper  of  the  Koyal  Museum  ;  and  during  the  disturbances  of 
1820  he  gained  great  notoriety  by  his  patriotic  songs,  one  of 
which,  beginning  with  the  line  '  Sei  pur  bello  con  gli  astri  sul 
crine,*  stirred  every  village  in  Italy.    The  fortunes  of  his  party 
beine  shattered  in  1822,  he  hid  himself  for  three  months  at 
Naples,  and  then  escaped  to  Malta,  disguised  as  a  British  naval 
officer.     Two  years  after  he  settled  in  London  as  a  teacher  of 
languages,  and  in  1 83 1  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Italian  lite- 
rature at  King's  College.    In  1826  he  published  in  3  vols,  a 
Commento  Ancditico  on  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  mediaeval  poets  all  used  a  symbolism  under 
which  they  expressed  a  hatred  of  the  papacy.     In  defence  of  this 
theory  he  wrote  Stdlo  Spirito  Antipapale  che  produsse  laRiforma 
e  suite  Influenza  che  esercito  nella  Letteratura  di  tutta  PEuropa 
e principalmente  cC Italia  (5  vols.  1820).    His  doctrine    on  the 
subject  was  finally  formulated  in  n  Mistero  deW  Amcr  Platonico 
Svelato  (1840) ;  and  the  same  idea  permeates  his  commentary 
entitled  La  Beatrice  di  Dante  (3  vols.  1852).     The  following  are 
his  poems : — Dio  e  tUomo  (1840),    //  Veggente  in  Solitutline 
(1846),  Poesie  di  G,  R,  (1847),  and  rArpa  Evan^elica  (1852). 
R.  died  in  London,  April  a6,  1854. — Dante  Gabnele  K.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  London,  1828,  was  educated  at  King's 
College.    He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  art,  and  with 
Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  Madox-Brown,  and  others,  he  founded 
the  school  of  Pre-Raphaelites  which  has  asserted  its  principles 
with  such  wonderful  vigour  in  spite  of  all  the  opposing  tendencies 
of  English  painting.     R.,  however,  is  almost  the  only  member  of 
the  school  who  has  adhered  consistently  to  its  severe  canons.    In 
1850  he  edited  the  Germ,  a  magazine  aevoted  to  the  support  of 
Pre-Raphaelism,  of  which  the  few  numbers  published  are  now 
highly  prized.     R.  has  never  allowed  his  pictures  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  Academy,  and  only  visitors  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  can 
enjoy  any  extensive  acquaintance  with  his  works.    '  The  Girl- 
hood of  the  Virgin,'  '£cce  Ancilla  Domini,'   'Dante's  Dream 
on  the  Day  of  the  Death  of  Beatrice,'  'A  Christmas  Carol,' 
are  some  of  his  most  famous  studies.     In  1861  be  published 
Early  Italian  Poets,  rearranged  in  1874  as  Dante  and  His  Circle, 
No  more  exquisite  translations  exist  in  our  language  than  those 
contained  in  this  volume.     In  conjunction  with  his   brother 
William,  R.  edited  Gilchrist's  mcomplete  Z/^  e^^Azir  in  1863, 
and  in  1870  his  Poems  appeared.    AU  of  tnese  poems  contain 
marks  of  inspiration,  but  ako  marks  of  the  greatest  care  bestowed 
on  their  worlunanshijp.     Gautier's  are  scarcely  more  fastidiously 
finished.     R.*s  is  a  nne  rather  than  a  daring  imagination  ;  and 
in  his  use  of  quaint  modulation  and  images  he  is  like  a  musician 
drawing  from  some  old  and  forgotten  instrument  its  fullest  strains. 
As    a  poet  he  has  much  in  common  with  hb  friends  Swin- 
bourne  and  Morris.     His  style  is  not  so  bold  as  that  of  the  one, 
nor  so  rich  as  that  of  the  otlier.     He  has  not  the  charm  of  their 
voluptuous  music ;  but  he  excels  them  in  the  delicate  quaintness 
of  his  thoughts.-— William  Michael  &.,  brother  o?  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  London  about  1832.     He  is  not  a  genius 
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like  fiis  brother,  but  he  has  done  much  service  to  English  lite- 
rature. In  1865  he  published  Dante's  comedy,  The  Hell^  trans- 
lated into  literal  blanlk  verse.  He  has  likewise  written  Criiicisms 
en  Swinbumis  Poems  and  Ballads  (1866) ;  Fine  Art,  chiefly 
Contemporary  (1867),  and  edited  one  of  the  standard  editions 
of  Shelley,  with  Life,  in  1869.  He  edited  Walt  Whitman's 
poems  (1868)  and  Moxon's  series  of  the  poets ;  and  the  memoirs 
prefixed  to  the  several  volumes  of  that  series  have  been  collected 
under  the  title  oi  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  (1878). — Maria 
Francesca  !R.,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  London,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1827,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  her  life  to  teaching. 
She  published  The  Ritmlet^  a  prose  allegory,  in  1846,  Idiomatic 
Italian  Exercises  in  1867,  ana  A  Shadow  of  Dante ^  in  1 871. 
She  died  24th  November  i876.-~Ohri8tina  Gabriella  B., 
sister  of  the  above,  born  in  London,  December  1830,  is  one  of 
the  truest  of  England's  poetesses.  She  published  Goblin  Market, 
and  Other  Poems,  in  1862 ;  Tlte  Princes  Progress,  and  Other 
Poems,  in  1866 ;  Commonplace  and  Other  Short  Stories,  in  1870 ; 
Sing-Song,  a  Nursery  Rhyme  Book,  in  1872 ;  Speaking  Likenesses, 
and  Annus  Domini,  A  Prayer  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  in 
1874.  Her  Poems  were  collected  in  1875.  C.  R.  is  a  woman 
of  the  deepest  spirituality,  and,  like  hei  brother  Dante,  only 
writes  as  if  after  long  thought.  In  her  long  pieces  she  is  occa- 
sionally fantastical  without  being  poetical,  but  some  of  her  shorter 
poems  for  lyrical  perfection  must  be  compared  to  Tennyson's 
pest.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  Maude  Clare,  a  poem  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  a  Haw. 

Bofls'i,  Oount  Pelle^ino  Ltdgi  Odoardo,  was  bom 
at  Carrara,  13th  July  1787,  studied  law  at  Bologna,  and  at  nine- 
teen held  the  office  of  Procurator-General's  substitute  there.  He 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Law  at  Bologna  (1812).  In  1816 
he  removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  Professor  of  Criminal 
Law  (1819),  Member  of  the  Council  (1820),  and  deputy  to  the 
diet  (1830).  Entrusted  with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris 
>n  1833,  he  was  persuaded  by  Broglie  and  Guizot  to  settle  in 
France,  where  he  was  at  first  employed  in  writing  for  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  then  naturalised,  and  was  successively 
made  professor  of  political  economy  and  of  constitutional  law  at 
the  ColUge  de  France,  and  a  count  and  peer  of  France  (1839). 
In  April  1845  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome, 
where  he  persuaded  Gregory  XVI.  to  recall  the  Jesuits,  and 
remained  as  ambassador  till  the  Paris  Revolution  of  Febmary  1848. 
R.  gained  the  confidence  of  Pius  IX.,  who  made  him  the  head  of 
the  new  ministry  of  the  14th  September,  in  which  he  also  took 
the  portfolios  of  police  and  finance.  R.  had  set  before  himself 
the  nigh  task  of  reconciling  Italy,  crushing  or  converting  repub- 
licanism, and  promoting  a  good  accord  with  Austria ;  but  his 
vigorous  measures  provoked  some  of  his  opponents,  and  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  on  the  15th  November  1848.  His  death 
was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  that  drove  the 
Pope  to  flight  on  the  23d  November.  R.  wrote  Traitidu  Droit 
Pinal  (3  vols.  Par.  1825) ;  Cours  cC Economic  Politique  (2  vols. 
ib,  1839-41,  and  1843);  Traiti  du  Droit  Constitutionnel  Fran- 
fais  (2  vols,  ib.) ;  a  masterly  Preface  h  VEssai  sur  le  Principe 
de  Population  de  Malthus  {ib,  1845) »  J^otes  aux  CEuvres  de 
Ricardo  (ib.  1847) ;  and  a  great  number  of  articles  in  the  Revue 
Francaise  and  the  Annates  de  Legislation  eta* A conomie  Publique, 
See  Gamier,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  R,  (Par.  1849). 

Hoasie'ny,  a  town  of  the  government  of  Kovno,  in  European 
Russia,  stands  on  the  Dubissa,  88  miles  N.W.  of  Kovno.  It 
was  formerly  capital  of  the  Polish  province  of  Samogiiia.  Pop. 
(1870)  10,700. 

Boflfli'ni,  Oioaechino,  the  most  celebrated  of  Italian  operatic 
composers,  was  born  at  Pesaro,  in  the  Papal  States,  February  29, 
1792.  His  father  was  a  performer  on  the  French  hom,  and  his 
mother  an  operatic  singer.  He  began  to  study  music  in  Bo- 
logna in  1802  under  D.  Angelo  Tesei.  In  1 8x6  he  made  a  musical 
tour  through  the  Romagna,  and  in  the  following  year  received 
lessons  from  Mattei  at  the  Bologna  Lyceum.  The  first  opera  he 
composed  was  Demetrio  e  Polibio  (1809),  but  his  earliest  per- 
formed work  was  La  Cambiale  di  Matrimonio  (Milan,  1810). 
The  Vlngannofelicef^vttiva^  1812)  and  La  Pietra  del  Paragone 
(Milan,  1812),  were  steps  in  advance,  but  his  delightful  Tancredi 
(Venice,  1813)  evoked  a  storm  of  genuine  applause.  His  fame 
ftt  once  became  European,  and  when  little  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  ^vas  the  favourite  operatic  composer  of  the  day. 
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Of  the  extraordinary  series  of  thirty  operas  which  he  prodnced 
with  amazing  fertility  daring    the  next  ten  yean  we  can  only 
mention  a  few  of  the  best,  viz.,  VltalianainAlgieniyttixcx, 
1813),  Aureliano  in  Palmira  (Milan,  1814),  Elisabetta,  Rfgitta 
dWnghtlterraCS&pleSfiSiS),  IlBarbierediSizngiia,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  comic  operas  (Rome,  1 8 16),  Otello,  a  fine  serious  work 
(Naples,  1816),  La  Cenerentola  (Rome,  181 7),  La  Gaua  Ladra, 
an  extraordinary  success  (Milan,  1 81 7),  Mosi  in  Egitto  (Naples, 
1818),  La  Donna  del  Lago  (Naples,  18x9),  Maometto  Secndo 
(Naples,  1820),  Zelmira  (Naples,    1822),  and  the  grand  and 
classic  Semiramide  (Venice,  1823),  his  last  work  for  the  Italian 
stage.       He  married  Mdle.  Colbran,   a  primadonna  in  1821, 
and  became  conductor  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  in  1824. 
In    this  city  he  produced   />  Siige  de  Corinthe  in  1826,  a.n 
improved  edition  of  Maometto  Seconds,  but  little  else  of  much 
importance  except  his  last  and  most  earnest  opera,  GmlUmnu 
Tdl   (1829),    which,  notwithstanding  an    inferior  libretto,  is 
a  fitting    pinnacle   to    his    fame.      The  remaining  thirty>nine 
years  of  his  life  were  as  barren  as  his  youth  had  Iwcn  prolific ; 
indeed,  he  wrote  nothing  more  except  his  celebrated  Stabat Mater 
(1832),  more  frequently  performed  than  any  other,  the  Afesse 
Solenelle  (1865),  and  a  few  musical  trifles.      He  lived  in  Italy 
from    1836    till    1855,    ^^^  afterwards    principally   in  Pans. 
He  I  died    November   1 3,    1868,    and    was   burieid   in  Fere- 
la*  Chaise.      R.'s    operas   number   about    forty,  some  half-a- 
dozen  of  which  are  still  favourites  of  the  first  class.    They  are 
distinguished  by  melodiac  invention,  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice, 
and  florid  instrumentation.     The  rapidity  with  which  he  worked, 
and  a  certain  contemptuous  carelessness  of  rule^  render  his  compo- 
sitions of  unequal  merit,  while  his  scoring  is  frequently  defec- 
tive.     But  his    genius  was  exuberant,  versatile,  and  brilliant 
His  range  was  wide,  and  whilst  the  vivacity  of  his  style  found  a 
natural    vent  in  opera  buffa,  it  enlivened  his  efforts  at  opera 
seria.     His  influence  on  his  art  was  great,  particularly  upon 
the  Italian  and  French  schools.     See  R,,  sa  Vie  et  us  (Euvra^ 
by  Azevedo  (Par.  1865) ;  The  Life  of  R,^  by  Edwards  (Load. 
1869),  and  Delia  Vita  e  deUe  Opere  di  G.  R.,  by  SUvestri  (Milan, 
1875). 

Boa'ter  (formerly  Roister,  probably  a  corraption  of  Register), 
a  list  in  the  British  army  regulating;  the  regimental,  garrison,  and 
other  services  of  officers  and  men  m  rotation.  The  officers'  R. 
for  regimental  duty  is  kept  in  the  adjutant's  office,  the  R.  foi 
brigade  duty  in  the  brigade-major's  office.  A  R.  is  kept  of  the 
rotation  in  which  troops  are  to  proceed  on  foreign  service. 

Bofl'tock,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  river  Wamow,   44    miles  N.E.  of 
Schwerin  by  rail.     The  river  here  is  only  eight  to  ten  feet  deep, 
and  vessels  drawing  a  greater  depth  than  this  load  and  unloid 
at  Wamemiinde,  9  miles  N.,  ana  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    R> 
is  surrounded  by  walls  with  twelve  gates,  and  with  its  numerous 
gabled  houses  rising  to  seven  stories,  and  its  many  fine  old 
buildings,  it  presents  a  peculiar  and  very  mediaeval  appearance 
Among  its  squares  are  the  Neumarkt  with  the  Rathhaus,  and  the 
BlUcherplatz,  containing  a  statue  in  brass  of  Bliicher,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town.     R.  has  six  churches,  the  chief  of  which  ait 
the  Marienkirche  of  the  13th  c.  (309  feet  long,  115  feet  wide, 
and  85  feet  high) ;  the  Petr&rche,  with  a  tower  430  feet  high ; 
and  the  Nikolaikirche,  with  a  tower  340  feet  high.    The  Uw- 
versity,  founded  in  1419,  has  a  library  of  120,000  vols.,  and  had.  ' 
in  1878^  39  professors  and  157  students.     The  diief  industries  ol 
R.  are  cotton,  linen,  tapestry,  machinery,  vinegar  and  brandy  1 
manufacture,  tanning,  shipbuilding,  straw«plaiting,  iron-foonding,  ' 
and  brewing.    It  has  large  fisheries,  and  important  commerce  io  < 
com,  wool,  flax,  and  wood.     In  1874  there  entered  the  harbov  , 
611  vessels  of  64,738  tons,  and  cleared  600  of  67,34$  tons.    R*  | 
has  the  largest  commercial  fleet  on  the  Baltic.    Pop.  (1S75) 
34,172.     R.  isof  Wendish  origin.    Burnt  by  the  Danish  kin$  | 
Waldemar  I.  in  1 161,  it  was  rebuilt  in  117a     From  1237  ^^ 
1301  ruled  by  a  dynasty  of  its  own ;  in  1323  it  fell  to  Meckleo> 
burg.     It  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  from 
its  commencement  until  1630,  and  still  enjoys  many  of  its  pecnlsir 
privileges.     In  1695  it  fell  to  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  thon^ 
taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1 712,  the  Dtmes  in  1 7 15,  and  the  Rosuaa 
in  1716,  was  recovered  in  1719. 

&ostof  ,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  European  Russia,    (i) 
B.,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Russia,  on  the  lake  of  K| 
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government  of  Jaroslav,  34  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  It  has  33  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  It 
kas  manufactures  of  linens,  silks,  and  candles,  and  is  the  scene 
of  an  active  trsule  during  the  great  annual  market  (February 
21  to  March  ix).  Pop.  (1870)  9683.^(2)  B.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Don,  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  34  miles 
£.  of  Taganrog  by  rau.  The  foundation  of  the  fortress  of  St. 
Dmetri  here  in  1749  was  the  commencement  of  the  town,  which 
has  increased  rapidly,  owing  to  its  advantageous  situation  as  a 
ferry  over  the  Don.  R.  has  5  churches,  and  carries  on  an 
active  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  bricks,  tobacco,  soap,  and 
leather.  In  1873,  the  value  of  articles  imported  was  jf  174,600; 
of  articles  exported,  £\y  734,680.     Pop.  ( 1870)  44453. 

Boatop'schin,  Feodor  Vaaiilievitch,  Oount  of,  was 
bom  at  Moscow,  March  23,  1765,  of  a  family  tracing  its  descent 
from  Genghiz  Khan.      Distinguished  as  a   soldier  and  court 
official,  he  rose  under  Catharine  and  Paul  to  be  first  chamber- 
lain and  a  general  in  the  army,  but  in  1801  fell  into  disgrace 
through  his  open  disapproval  of   the   alliance  with   France. 
Appointed  by  Alexander  governor  of  Moscow  (1812),  he  raised 
for  the  defence  of  the  town  a  body  of  122,000  volunteers,  but 
on  the  approach  of  Napoleon  left  the  town  with  these  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  population.     The  burning  of  Moscow,  laid  at 
his  door  by  Niebuhr  and  others,  he  indignantlv  denied  to  be  his 
doing,  imputing  it  to  the  enemy  in  La  Veriti  sur  rincendie  de 
Jiloscou  (Par.  1823).    It  is  certain  that  R.  in  leaving  Moscow 
devastated  his  own  rich  estates  near  the  town.     K.  accom- 
panied Alexander  at  the  Vienna  Congress,  after  which  he  lived 
chiefly  in  Paris.    He  died  at  Moscow  l8th  January  1826.    An 
incomplete  collection  of  his  works  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
i853.~His  danghter-in.kw,  Oounteas  Euddda  Petrovna 
B.  {nk  Bushkoff),  bom  at  Moscow  January  4,  181 2,  pub« 
li^hed  two  novels.  On  the  Shore  (St.  Petersb.  1857),  and  The 
Happy  Lady  (lA  1 858),  and  a  collection  of  popular  poems  (4  vols, 
f  A  1855-59).    She  died  at  Moscow,  December  15,  1858b 

Bofl'witha  (properly  HrBthsuUh,  from  the  Old  High  Ger. 
Hruodsuind ;  Latinised  Hrotsvitha  and  Hroxwithd)^  a  German 
poetess,  bom  935  a.d.  of  a  noble  Saxon  family,  became  a  nun 
at  Gandersheim  about  980,  and  died  there  about  the  beginning 
of  the  I  ith  c.  She  wrote  six  comedies  in  Latin  after  1  erence, 
a  poem  in  Latin  hexameters  on  the  deeds  of  Otto  the  Great,  eight 
*  legends,'  &c.  Her  works  were  first  published  by  Konrad  Celtis 
(Niim.  1501) ;  the  last  critical  edition  is  that  by  K.  A.  Barack 
(  Numb.  1852).  Their  genuineness  has  recently  (1867)  been  chal- 
lenged by  Aschbach,  and  vindicated  by  Kopke  (1869)  in  his 
Ott&nisthe  Studien,  There  is  a  French  translation  of  the 
'  Comedies  *  by  Magnin,  with  an  admirable  introduction  (Par. 
1 845).  The  best  edition  of  the  poem  on  Otto  is  that  by  Pertz  in 
the  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica,  See  also  the.  Essays  by 
Hof&nana  and  G.  Freytag  (Brest,  1839},  and  by  Doxer  (Aarau, 
1S57). 

Bota'tiOXL    Under  Kinematics  certain  elementary  theorems 

relatmg  to  R.  have  been  pointed  out    It  remains  to  supplement 

these,  and  then  touch  upon  the  d3mamical  bearings  of  the  subject. 

A  rigid  system  which  is  under  no  restraint,  has  six  degrees  of 

freedom,  three  of  translation  and  three  of  R. ;  in  other  words,  it 

requires  six  conditions  to  fix  it.    If  one  point  is  fixed  translation 

is  impossible,  and  there  remain  only  the  three  degrees  of  freedom 

of  R. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ^stem  is  at  liberty  to  rotate  round 

an^  of  three  arbitrary  non-planar  axis,  and  a  R.  round  any  other 

axis  can  be  resolved  into  independent  rotations  round  these.  Fix 

a  second  point,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  tiling,  fix  any  line 

through  ttie  first  point,  and  two  other  conditions  of  restraint  are 

introduced,  so  that  the  system  has  only  one  degree  of  freedom, 

namely.  R.  round  this  line  as  axis.    Fix  any  plane  passing  through 

1 1 i is  tine,  and  the  system  is  under  complete  restraint.    R.  is  simply 

dii» placement,  or  a  succession  of  displacements,  made  according 

to  a  certain  law  ;  and  it  is  a  theorem  in  the  kinematics  of  R.  that 

any  displacement  of  a  rigid  system  is  equivalent  to  a  translation 

tog^ether  with  a  R.  round  some  axis  in  the  system.    Now  a  R. 

and  translation  are  equivalent  to  a  screw  motion  or  twist ;  and 

hence  any  displacement  can  be  represented  b^  a  definite  twist. 

Again,  since  there  is  no  translation  if  one  point  be  fixed,  it  is 

evident  that,  displace  a  rigid  body  (with  one  point  fixed)  how 

you  will,  there  is  always  at  least  one  line  ot  particles  which 

occupies  the  same  position  before  and  after  the  displacement. 

1*his  line  of  partidesi  of  course,  passes  through  the  uxed  point, 


and  it  is  the  axis  round  which  the  R.  e<}uiva1ent  to  the  displace* 
ment  takes  place.  If  a  body  is  rotating  round  any  axis,  the 
motion  of  every  point  must  be  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this 
axis,  and  must  be  normal  to  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis 
and  the  point.  The  velocity  of  any  point  depends  upon  the 
distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis,  and  is  indeed  strictly  propor- 
tional to  this  distance,  since  the  angular  velocity  of  every  point 
is  the  same.  If  we  regard  the  axis  as  a  vector  or  directed  line 
drawn  in  the  direction  from  which  the  R.  appears  positive,  and 
of  length  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity,  we  may  completely 
represent  the  R.  by  this  localised  vector  or  rotor^  as  it  has  been 
called.  And  now  the  ordinary  theorems  of  composition  and 
resolution  of  rotations  may  be  thus  enunciated.  The  vector 
resultant  of  the  representative  rotors  of  a  number  of  independent 
rotations  is  the  rotor  of  the  resultant  R. ;  and  the  resolved  por- 
tion in  a  given  direction  of  the  rotor  of  a  R.  is  the  rotor  of  the 
resolved  portion  of  the  R.  The  complete  analytical  statement 
of  the  most  general  problem  in  rotations  was  first  given  by 
Euler.  Assuming  the  body  to  rotate  with  given  angular  velocities 
under  the  action  of  given  couples  round  three  rectangular  axes, 
he  obtained  a  system  of  three  eauations  involving  as  co-efiicients 
of  the  variables  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  round  these 
axes.  When  no  external  force  is  acting,  the  analysis  is  much 
simplified ;  and  there  are  three  rectangular  axes,  known  as  the 
princital  axes,  passing  through  the  origin,  about  which  the  mass 
is  so  disposed  that  R.  round  any  of  them  generates  no  couple  or 
precessional  motion.  The  axis  of  R.  is  permanent  and  tne  R. 
is  stable ;  while  an  initial  R.  round  any  other  axis  is  accompanied 
by  a  continual  shifting  of  the  real  axis  of  R.  In  other 
words,  the  body  rotates  round  an  instantaneous  axis,  passing 
through  the  origin.  Such  a  R.  may  be  conceived  of  kinemati- 
cally  as  the  rolling  of  a  cone  fixed  in  the  body  upon  a  cone  fixed, 
in  space.  Except  for  special  cases,  Eider's  equations  cannot  be 
integrated.  From  the  space  ( —  )  symmetry,  and  directed 
character  of  rotations,  the  subject  b  evidently  peculiarlv  fitted 
for  quaternion  treatment.  See  Poinsot's  THione  NouvJle  de  ia 
R.;  Thomson  and  Tail's  Natural  Philosophy,  vol  i.  (1867); 
Tail's  Quaternions  (1872),  and  Clifibrd's  Elements  of  Dynamics 
(1878). 

Kota'tion  of  Crops.  Experience  has  shown  that  one  crop 
after  another  of  the  same  kind  greatly  reduces  the  fertility  of 
all  soils.  It  has  also  shown  that  one  crop  after  another  of  a 
different  kind  does  not  materially  impoverish  ^e  soil.  From 
these  two  facts  the  deduction  is  fair  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  best  maintained  by  taking  different  crops  after  one  another. 
Accordingly,  in  practice  a  limit  is  placMl  on  the  number  of 
crops  taken  in  succession  of  whatever  kind,  and  this  number 
and  succession  is  called  the  R.  of  C.  As  the  inorganic  materials 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants  vary  much  in  their 
nature  and  relative  proportions,  it  is  evident  that  a  soil  may 
contain  those  necessary  for  the  growth  of  certain  species,  while 
it  ma^  be  deficient  in  those  required  by  others;  and  it  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  rotation  is  founded,  those  plants  succeeding 
each  other  in  rotation  which  require  different  inorganic  com- 
pounds for  their  growth.  That  the  same  crops  grown  several 
years  in  succession  in  the  same  field  will  deteriorate  in  a  marked 
degree,  has  been  tested  by  taking  the  returns  of  the  plant  grown 
on  the  same  and  on  different  plots  through  a  series  of  five  years, 
the  result  showing  a  manifest  advantage  in  shifting  crops  of  6 
per  cent  in  beans,  14  in  oats^  27  in  potatoes,  33  in  flax,  55  in 
barley,  and  66  in  turnips. 

In  all  countries  where  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
agriculture,  the  most  advantageous  succession  of  crops  is  gene- 
rallv  known — necessarily  depending  upon  local  circumstances, 
such  as  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  its  fitness  for  particular  crops, 
the  Wants  of  the  farmer,  and  the  special  market  demands  of  nis 
neighbourhood,  the  scope  for  the  maintenance  of  stock  to  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  supply  of  manure,  the  facility  for  purchasing 
manure,  &c.  As  the  most  universal  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  every  alternate  crop  should  be  consumed  by  animals  on 
the  farm,  or  an  equivalent  in  introduced  manure  be  supplied, 
and  that,  as  much  as  possible,  the  plants  which  succeed  each 
other  should  be  botanioilly  of  different  orders. 

The  exhausting  power  of  various  farm-produce  in  ordinary 
cultivation  is  thus  tabulated  by  Mr.  Stephens  : — i,  the  com  crops , 
in  the  order  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye ;  2*  flax ;  3.  the  potato ; 
4,  the  sown  grasses,  when  made  into  hay,  in  the  green  state  they 
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ought  to  be ;  5,  pease  and  then  beans ;  6,  the  root-bearing  crops, 
in  the  order,  carrots,  parsnips,  Swedish  turnips,  vellow  turnips, 
mangold-wurzel,  white  turnips ;  7,  vetches  and  clover  when  cut, 
as  also  lucerne  and  sainfoin;  8,  sown  grasses,  rye-grass  and 
clover,  when  pastured ;  9,  permanent  pasture  of  the  natural 
grasses.  The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
above  data — namely,  that  the  highest  class  of  exhausting  plants, 
such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  should  not  follow  in  imme- 
diate succession;  that  the  less  exhausting  plants,  such  as  the 
green  crops,  turnips,  mangold,  cabbage,  carrots,  or  potatoes, 
should  intervene ;  that  the  tuberous  and  fusiform-rooted  green 
crops,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  being  the  most  ex- 
hausting, should  be  associated  directly  with  fresh  manure ;  that 
the  round-rooted  green  crops,  such  as  turnip  and  mangold,  should 
also  be  directly  provided  with  fresh  manure,  but  will  thrive  with 
less  than  the  precedin^y  class  of  green  crops ;  that  forage  plants, 
such  as  vetches  and  clover,  may  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for 
round-rooted  plants,  but  being  less  exhausting  may  be  placed 
further  from  the  manure ;  that  the  pasture  grasses,  being  the 
least  exhausting  of  all  crops,  may  be  placed  furthest  from 
the  manure,  and  the  longer  tney  remain  in  pasture  the  soil  re- 
ceives the  greater  amelioration. 

The  principles  of  R.  of  C.  applicable  to  agriculture  also  govern 
the  horticulturist.  Crops  in  horticulture  are  made  to  follow 
each  other  according  to  two  distinct  plans  or  systems,  which 
may  be  termed  successional  cropping,  and  simultaneous  crop- 
ping ;  the  former  is  generally  followed  in  private  gardens,  and 
the  latter  in  market  gardens.  Successional  cropping  is  that  in 
which  the  ground  is  wholly  occupied  with  one  crop  at  one  time, 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  crop,  also  wholly  of  one  kind. 
Simultaneous  cropping  is  that  in  which  several  crops  are  all 
coming  forward  at  the  same  time.  The  object  to  be  attained  by 
a  system  of  cropping  is  that  of  procuring  the  greatest  quantity 
and  the  best  quality  of  the  desired  kind  of  produce  at  the  least 
possible  expense  of  labour,  time,  and  manure. 

Botato'ria.    See  Rotifera. 

Kotche,  a  genus  of  Auks  or  Alcida,  of  which  the  Mergulus 
(or  Cephus)  melanoleucas  is  a  familiar  example.  This  bird  is 
also  named  the  ' little  auk'  and  '  sea  dove.'  It  is  found  on  the 
Arctic  coasts,  and  is  almost  entirely  oceanic  in  habits,  rarely 
visiting  the  land  save  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  Its  general 
colour  is  black  with  a  white  mark  on  each  wing,  whilst  the  under 
parts  are  also  white. 

Ho'the,  Richard,  a  German  commentator,  theologian,  and 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Posen,  28th  January,  1799.  In  1823  he 
became  preacher  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Rome,  where  he 
worked  along  with  Bunsen.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1837  ordinary  professor  and 
director  of  the  new  Theological  School  at  Heidelberg.  This 
position  he  exchanged  in  1849  for  that  of  professor  and  univer- 
sity preacher  at  Bonn,  but  returned  in  1854  as  successor  of  Ull- 
mann  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  20th  August,  1 867.  R.*8  first 
Work  was  the  Neuer  Verstuh  einer  Auslegung  der  Paulinischen 
Stelle  Rom  v.  12-21  (Wittenb.  1836).  It  was  followed  by  DU 
Anfdnge  der  ChrislL  Kirche  und  ihre  Verfassung  (Wittenb. 
1837);  hit  greatest  work,  the  Theologisch,  Ethik  (3  vols.  Wittenb. 
1845-48,  of  which  the  first  2  vols,  were  republished  iu  a  com- 
pletely  new  edition  in  1867) ;  Zur  Dogmatik  (Gotha,  1863) ; 
Sermons  and  Stille  Stunden  (1872) ;  and  Entwurfe  tu  der  Abend- 
andachten  iiber  die  Briefe  Pauli  an  den  Timotheus  und  Titus, 
(Wittenb,  1876).  R.  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  great 
conservative  school  of  Neander,  Olshausen,  and  the  rest,  and 
the  modem  critical  school  of  men  like  Schenkel  and  Holzman, 
being  at  once  profoundly  religious  and  keenly  scientific  in  spirit. 
An  interesting  biography  of  him  has  been  written  by  Nippold 
(Wittenb.  1873). 

Bo'thenberg-an-der-Tanber,  a  small  and  ancient  town 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  Tauber,  an  affluent  of  the  Main,  near  the 
WUrtemberg  frontier,  and  33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Wurzburg  by 
rail.  It  was  formerly  a  free  town  of  the  empire,  and  has  walls 
still  in  good  preservation.  ,  The  most  interesting  buildings  are 
the  Gothic  church  of  St.  Jakob  (1373-1453),  the  Gothic  Rathhaus 
(^574-^)».«ind  the  Romanesque  chapel  of  St  Blasius,  a  remnant 
of  an  ancient  ducal  casile.  R.  manufactures  woollens,  paper, 
and  gunpowder,  and  has  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  Pop.  (1075) 
5772. 
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Koth'erham,  a  manuiiictUTing  town  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  5  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sheffield  by  nil,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Don,  which  here   receives   the   Rother  (*red  river'). 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  187 1.     The  cmcifonn  parish 
church,   in  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  crocketed  ipire  and 
fine  W.  front  and  clerestory,  is  said  to  have  been  fouoded  by 
Thomas  Scott,  a  native  of  R.  and  Archbishop  of  York  (i48o> 
1500).     It  waa  restored  in  1875  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  at  a 
cost  of  £9000.    Other  buildings  are  St  John's  (i^)t  in  Early 
English,  and  St.  Stephen's  (1875),  in  Second  Pointed  style,  t 
handsome    Roman  Catholic  church  (1843),  a  Congregational 
chapel  (1867),  with  a  spire  of  130  feet,  a  hospital  and  dispensary 
(1871),  a  free  grammar-school  (founded  1584),  and  the  Inde- 
pendent College,  established  in  1755,  ^^^  rebuilt  (1874-75),  in 
Collegiate  Gothic  style,  at  a  cost  of  ;^20,ooa     R.  Park,  a 
picturesque  recreation-eround  of  20  acres,  300  feet  above  the 
town,  was  opened  in  1876,  and  a  new  covered  market,  to  cost 
;^6oc>o,  is  now  (1878)  in  course  of  erection.    A  five-arched  bridge 
over  the  Don,  with  an  ancient  chapel  built  on  the  central  pier, 
connects  R.  with  the  suburb  of  Masborough,  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  the  seat  of  celebrated  ironworks,  where  South- 
wark,  Sunderland,  and  Staines  bridges  were  cast.    In  187 1  the 
local  ironworks  employed  2087  hands,  the  manufacture  of  steel 
124,  of  brass  156,  ot  engines  and  machines  319,  of  glass  227,  of 
earthenware  254,  and  the  coal-mines  in  the  district  1937.    R. 
publishes  one  newspaper,  and  had  a  pop.  (1871)  of  25,892.    See 
Notes  on  R,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  by  J.  Guest,  F.S,A.  (187S). 

Hotlie'say,  a  royal  burgh  and  favourite  watering-place  of 
Scotland,  and  capital  of  uie  county  of  Bute,  is  b^utifully 
situated  on  the  £.  side  of  the  island,  and  at  the  httd  of  a  splendid 
bay,  40  miles  from  Glasgow  by  steamer.  It  is  built  round  the 
head  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  steep,  woody  slopes  of  an  encircling 
belt  of  hills.  Near  its  centre  stands  R.  Castle,  formerly  a  royil 
residence,  which  dates  from  about  i  loa  It  was  given  bv  Robeit 
III.,  who  died  here,  to  his  son  David,  with  the  title  Duke  of  R. 
(a  title  still  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales),  and  was  partly 
destroyed  in  1685.  The  picturesque  ivy-dad  ruin,  having  fallen 
into  a  wretched  state  of  neglect,  was  tastefully  restored  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  in  1874-75.  R-  ^"^s  several  excellent  hotels,  a 
large  hydropathic  establishment,  an  elegant  aquarium  (187  S\ 
a  handsome  promenade  (extended  iu  1877),  and  a  good  harbour. 
It  is  visited  by  nearly  all  the  Clyde  steamers  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  West  Highlands,  and  is  a  great  resort  of  invalids  on 
account  of  the  singular  mildness  of  the  climate.  Its  charter  as  a 
royal  burgh  dates  from  1401.  Pop.  (1871)  780a  The  name  R. 
means  '  island  of  Rother,'  the  ancient  name  of  Bute. 

BothB'child,  Meyer  Atim^Iiw  (Amschel),  was  bom  in 
1743  at  Frankfurt-am-Main,  his  father,  a  Jewish  trader,  keeping 
a  shop  with  the  sign  '  Zum  Rothen  Schilde,'  from  which  the 
family  takes  its  name.  Destined  at  first  for  a  rabbi,  he  eventu< 
ally  exchanged  the  Talmud  for  a  ledger,  and  acquired  at 
Hannover  a  small  capital,  on  which  he  married  Gutle  Schoapper 
(1755-1^9)1  ^^^  settled  as  money-lender  on  his  own  account  in 
his  native  city  (1770).  In  1 801  the  Landgraf  of  Hessen  appointed 
him  court-agent ;  a  year  later,  he  engaged  in  his  first  imporunt 
operation,  a  Danish  loan.  When  in  i8g6  the  Elector  (late 
Landgraf)  of  Hessen  fled  before  the  French,  be  entrusted  to  R. 
the  care  of  his  abandoned  treasures;  nor  was  the  confidence  mis- 
placed. R.  died  19th  September  181 2,  having  with  the  aid  of 
nis  five  sons  established  the  foundations  of  a  house  which  *not 
only  has  attained  unparalleled  wealth  and  financial  pre-eminence, 
but  has  also  become  famous  for  its  munificent  and  almost  un- 
restricted charity.*  The  third  of  these  sons,  Kafhan  Meyer, 
bom  at  Frankfurt,  i6th  September  1777,  came  over  to  EngUnd 
iu  1798  as  his  father's  Manchester  agent.  First  on  the  oc:- 
break  of  the  Peninsular  War  (x8o8)  did  his  boundless  resources 
reveal  themselves  to  the  mercantile  world  in  the  shape  of  re- 
mittances to  the  English  forces;  and  by  degrees  his  financial 
transactions,  dwarfing  those  of  Gideon  or  the  Goldsmids,  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  Continent,  his  own  or  his  brother** 
agencies  arising  in  every  capital  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres.  Though  not  tne  eldest,  he  came  to  be  looked  on 
as  head  of  the  R.  firm,  and  in  1822  was  created  Freiherr  too 
R.  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  two  years  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  Austrian  Consul- General  He  died  at  Frankfurt,  sStli 
July  1836,  and  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the  English  hoo.<  tf 
his  eldest  son,  Lorun  Lioucl  Xathan  de  K.     The  iatiefi  oom 
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tt  Fiankfart,  22d  November  1808^  and  educated  at  Gottingen, 
has  signalised  himself  bj  his  successful  efforts  for  the  remov^  of 
Jewish  disabilities,  being  himself  elected  member  for  the  citv  of 
London  in  1847*  but  not  assuming  his  seat  till  26th  July  1858, 
and  holding  it  till  1874.  His  eldest  son,  Nathaniel  Nieyer,  bom 
8th  November  1840^  succeeded  his  uncle  Sir  Anthony  R.,  Bart., 
(1810-76),  and  has  sat  for  Aylesbury  since  1865.  The  English 
branch  of  the  R.  family  is  allied  by  marriage  with  the  houses  of 
Yorkci  Fitzroy,  and  Primrose. 

Of  Meyer's  other  sons,  Freiherr  Anselm  Meyer  von  R.  (1773- 
1855),  h«Mi  of  the  Berlin  house,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Meyer  Karl  [Pom  5th  August,  1820) ;  Freiherr  Salomon  Meyer 
von  R.  ( 1 774-1855),  head  of  the  Vienna  house,  by  his  son  Anselm 
Salomon  (1803-74),  and  he  in  turn  by  his  youngest  son  Salomon, 
and  Baron  James  de  R.  (1792- 1868),  head  of  the  Paris  house, 
by  his  eldest  son  Edmund  {ffom  1826),  who  is  known  since  the 
Franco-German  war  for  his  hostility  to  Prussia.  See  Das  Haus 
R,^  seine  Geschichte  und  seine  Ceschafte  (2  vols.  Leips.  1857) ; 
vol.  i.  of  Otto's  Buck  beriihmter  Kaufieute  (2d.  ed.  Leips.  1870) ; 
and  chap,  xlvii  of  Picciotto's  Sketches  of  Anglo^Jewish  History 
(Lond.  1875). 

BoUfera  (Lat  'wheel-bearers'),  a  group  of  animalcules 
usually  classified  with  the  Scolecida  or  Vermes,  and  distinguished 
by  an  anterior  ciliated  apparatus  for  effecting  locomotion.  They 
were  discovered  by  Leeuwenhoek  about  the  end  of  last  century. 
He  observed  them  in  the  rainwater  which  had  collected  in  one  of 
the  gutters  of  his  house-roof.  R.  occur  in  both  fresh  and  salt 
waters,  and  are  readily  obtainable  for  microscopic  observation. 
The  body  varies  neatly  in  shape,  but  most  of  the  species  exhibit 
traces  of  a  jointed  arrangement  of  their  frames,  and  have  a  ter* 
minal  appendage  either  in  the  form  of  a  jointed  tail  {Brachionus\ 
or  of  pmcen  or  nipper-like  oi^ans  intended  to  attach  the  body 
to  fixed  objects.  Tne  shape  of  the  wheel-like  ciliated  disc  also 
varies  in  aifferent  genera.  In  some  it  consists  of  two  circular 
lobes  fringed  with  ct/mt,  in  others  it  is  oval,  in  some  kidney- 
shaped  ;  whilst  in  place  of  the  disc,  tentacles  provided  with  cUia 
may  exist  The  first  observers  of  the  R.  cave  them  the  name  of 
*  Wheel  Animalcules,'  from  the  idea  that  the  ciliated  discs 
actually  revolved.  This  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous;  the  discs 
are  stationary,  but  the  cilia  bending  rapidly  in  succession  appear 
like  movable  discs.  The  R.  have  a  complete  digestive  system, 
and  in  this,  among  other  things,  are  superior  to  the  Infusoria,  A 
complicated  apparatus  of  jaws,  regarded  by  Mr.  Gosse  as  homo- 
logous with  the  jaws  of  insects,  is  found.  The  nervous  system 
consists  of  a  single  nerve  mass  or  ganglion  placed  near  the  ante- 
rior extremity,  the  guigUon  being  very  lar^  relatively  to  the  size 
of  the  creatures.  The  sense-organs  consist  of  several  pigment* 
spots^  which  may  represent  rudimentary  visual  organs,  and  of 
certain  appendages  subserving  the  sense  of  touch.  There  are 
no  heart  or  blo<xi-vessels  in  R.,  but  a  special  circulatory  appa- 
ratus occurs  in  connection  with  the  so-called  water-vascular 
system.  This  system  appean  to  convey  water  throughout  the 
body,  and  may  be  either  excretorv  or  respiratory  in  its  functions, 
or  may  perform  both  offices.  The  sexes  are  situated  in  different 
individuals.  The  females  are  the  most  highly  organised,  the 
male  R.  as  a  rule  wanting  the  digestive  organs  and  other  parts, 
and  having  only  the  generative  apparatus  well  developed.  The 
R.  are  highly  productive,  nearly  17,000,000  eggs  being  calculated 
to  be  produced  by  a  single  Hydatina  in  twenty-four  days.  The 
R.  are  noteworthy  as  mustrating  the  phenomena  of  Dormant 
Vttoiity  (q.  v.).  A  good  dassincation  of  these  animalcules  is 
still  a  desideratum.  Amongst  the  best-known  genera  are  Hyda" 
tifus^  Rotifer^  Floscularia,  Melicerta^  Stephanoceros^  Brachionus^ 
A'ctcus^  6rv. 

Sot  of  Sheep,  a  well-known  disease  caused  by  the  presence 
of  parasites  in  the  liver  and  bile-ducts  of  these  animals.  It 
appears  to  be  developed  in  marshy  grounds,  and  in  situations  in 
wrliich  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  the  parasites  are  freely  disseminated. 
The  most  noted  outbreaks  of^  the  disease  in  Great  Britain 
occorred  in  iSog,  1816^  1824,  1850,  1853,  and  i86a  The 
western  and  southern  counties  of  England  were  chiefly  affected 
in  i86o.  In  1872 — a  wet  season—R.  was  also  prevalent  The 
parasite  which  causes  R.  is  the  liver  fluke,  the  Distoma  or  Faseida 
Arfiatica^  R.  is  known  as  Coathe  in  Dorset,  lies  in  Cornwall, 
and  Bant  in  Somerset  The  Germans  name  it  Egeisenche^  or 
2>ie  J^dule*  R.  is  most  prevalent  in  spring.  The  eggs  are  trans- 
ferred with  the  faeces  to  the  meadow-lands.    The  eggs  find  their 
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way  into  water,  and  there  undergo  the  primary  phases  of  deve- 
lopment. Sooner  or  later  the  larvae,  which  are  free-swimming 
creatures,  become  encysted  within  the  bodies  of  freshwater  snaUs. 
Ultimately  escaping  from  their  molluscan  hosts^  thejr  tmiss  into 
the  body  of  the  sheep  along  with  the  water  used  m  dnnking,  and 
from  the  stomach  enter  into  the  liver  and  bile-ducts  and  their 
branches,  where  they  become  fully  developed  and  mature.  The 
affected  animals  are  dull  and  inactive,  the  mucous  membranes 
are  whiter  and  the  sheep  lose  flesh  rapidly ;  thirst  is  present,  and 
diarrhoea  is  a  common  symptom ;  the  wool  may  also  drop  off  in 
patches,  and  dropsical  swellings  take  place ;  the  blood  wants 
albumen,  and  the  tissues  generally  are  wasted.  The  liver,  as  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  presents  a  characteristic  appearance;  the 
ducts  are  full  of  flukes,  the  liver-tissue  is  thickened  and  ttn« 
healthy,  and  in  some  cases  is  disintegrated. 

R.  is  difficult  to  treat  Affected  sheep  should  be  destroyed, 
but  if  the  disease  has  only  made  little  progress,  the  sheep  may  be 
removed  to  dry  pasturage,  and  be  suppli^  with  nutritious  food, 
along  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  common  salt 

Bott'enborg,  an  old  town  of  WUrtemberg,  on  the  Neckar, 
8  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tubingen.  In  the  Bischofshop,  formerly  a 
Jesuit  monastery,  is  a  valuable  collection  of  Roman  antiquities. 
Round  R.  hops  are  extensively  grown.    Pop.  (1875)  6416. 

Hotten  Stone  is  a  silicio-aluminous  compound,  found  in 
Derbyshire  and  other  localities,  and  used  in  a  state  of  powder 
as  a  polishing  material  for  soft  metals  and  glass. 

BotVerdam  (dam  of  the  Botte\  the  second  largest  city  and 
commercial  centre  of  the  Netherlands,  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  S.  Holland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and  on  either  side 
of  its  affluent  the  Rotte,  16  miles  inland  from  the  North  Sea,  36 
S.  by  W.  of  Amsterdam  by  rail,  and  in  ordinary  weather  12  hours 
from  London.  It  is  a  busy,  thriving  city,  of  quaint,  picturesque 
appearance,  known  on  account  of  iSt  intricate  network  of  canals 
{grachten  or  havens)  by  which  it  is  intersected,  as  'vulgar 
Venice.*  Stretching  along  the  Maas,  which  b  here  about  a  nSle 
wide>  it  narrows  in  the  N.  towards  the  Delft  Gate,  forming  a 
triangle.  The  Boompjes  (Mittle  trees'),  a  handsome  quay  i| 
miles  long  facing  the  river,  is  flanked  by  fine  buildings,  and 
shaded  with  a  row  of  elms  planted  in  161 5  and  now  grown  to 
large  size.  The  river  here  is  about  40  feet  deep,  and  the  canals, 
three  of  which  {Leuve  Haven^  Oude  ffaven^  and  Nieuvoe  Haven) 
are  strictly  arms  of  the  Maas,  are  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of 
vessels  discharging  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Numerous 
drawbridges  {pphaalhrufi  span  the  canals,  and  a  great  dyke  or 
embankment  runs  through  Uie  centre  of  the  town,  protecting  the 
lower  quarters  {Binnenstad,  'inner  town*)  from  inundation 
during  high  tides.  The  high  street  or  Hoogstraat  extends  along 
this  dyke,  while  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  the  Bmtenstad 
('outer  town'),  lies  between  it  and  the  Maas.  An  immense 
railway  viaduct,  the  connecting  link  between  various  Dutch 
and  Belgian  lines  (completed  1877),  traverses  R.  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  and  is  continued  oy  a  vast  double-railed  bridge  across  the 
Maas  at  Moerdijk.  Among  the  more  notable  buildings  are  the 
Groote  Kerk  of  St  Lawrence,  a  brick  Gothic  structure,  dating 
from  1472,  and  containing  several  monuments  of  naval  heroes 
(De  Witt,  &&)  and  a  fine  organ ;  the  town-house  with  handsome 
Corinthian  coloniuide ;  the  hospital  of  Coolsingel,  which  has 
acconmiodation  for  some  250  patients ;  and  an  elegant  pile  of 
public  buildings  (telegraph,  and  post  office  and  railwav  station), 
erected  near  the  heart  ot  R.,  and  in  connection  with  the  viaduct 
in  1876.  R.  has  also  15  other  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  medical 
school,  a  scientific  Batavian  Society,  and  many  l^evolent  and 
intellectual  institutions.  The  Museum  Boijmans  with  its  valuable 
art  treasures  were  destroyed  by  fire  with  the  SchieUnd  Palace 
in  1864.  Itself  a  market  for  several  articles  of  import,  R.  has 
a  great  transit  trade,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  Germany.  There 
are  28  regular  steam  lines  to  England,  5  to  Scotland,  and  2  to 
Ireland,  and  some  of  the  vessels  of  these  lines  carry  important 
mails.  In  1877  there  were,  besides  a  fortnightly  line  to  New 
York  and  a  monthly  line  to  Java,  various  lines  to  ports  in  the 
Baltic,  Mediterranean,  &c.,  most  of  which  employ  large  steamers 
built  in  England  or  on  the  Clyde.  In  1875  there  entered  aoio 
British  vessels  of  766,954  tons,  and  cleared  1978  of  755,867  tons. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  (1871)  was  3828  (of 
which  91  were  firom  the  Dutch  E.  Indies),  and  of  those  that 
cleared  3889.  Among  the  chief  imports  are  coffee  (in  187^ 
I»j63,300  bags),  sugar  (62,000  tons),  cotton  (183,783  bales)j 
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felted  to  the  bank,  or  his  whole  stake  is  '  pat  in  prison/  the  next 
deal  determining  its  fate.    This  is  the  only  advantage  possessed 
bj  the  bank,  and  at  some  tables  it  is  necessary  in  a  refait  of  31 
that  the  last  card  should  be  black.    When  the  numbers  are 
otherwise  equal,  as  33  and  33,  the  deal  goes  for  nothing.     A 
player  may  stake  his  money  upon  rouge  or  noir  by  placing  it  on 
the  red  or  black  spots  on  the  table,  or  he  may  stake  it  on  two 
other  chances,  couleur  or  ifrverse,  which  are  def^ndent  on  the 
success  or  the  contrary  of  the  colour  of  the  first  card  turned  up. 
If  he  stakes  on  couUur  he  wins  if  this  colour  (red  or  bkck)  wins, 
if  on  inverse  he  wins  if  it  loses.     The  leading  systems  of  play 
most  in  vogue  at  R.-et-N.  are  called  martingale  andparoii.  The 
former  consists  of  doubling  a  stake  each  time  while  losing  until 
recouped  by  a  win,  which  would  be  infallible  in  its  results  were 
not  the  highest  stake  limited  to  £40$^  the  lowest  being  4s.     By 
paroli  is  meant  a  system  of  doubling  the  next  stake  while  win- 
ning, and  of  plajring  single  stakes  after  losses.     R.-et-N.  is  some- 
times called  trente-un  or  irenie'et-quarante.    It  became  fashion- 
able about  1798  in  France,  where  it  was  forbidden  by  law  in 
183S.    It  was  also  suppressed  in  Germany  in  1872. 

Soagh  Oasting,  a  process  of  plastering  usually  adopted  for 
the  external  walls  of  cottages  and  farmhouses  to  render  them 
waterproof.  It  consists  in  dashing  over  the  plaster,  while  wet, 
a  fluid  mixture  of  fine  washed  gravel,  lime,  and  water,  called 
rough-cast  or  pebble-dash. 

Boulier,  Eugtoe,  was  bom  at  Riom,  in  France,  November 
30, 1814.    In  1828  he  entered  the  AngouUme  naval  college,  but 
he  afterwards  devoted  his  attention  to  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Riom  in  1836.    After  the  February  revolution  a  pro- 
fession of  republican  principles  secured  for  htm  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Puy-de-D6me.    On  the  30th  of  October  1849,  he 
succeeded  Odillon  Barrot  as  Minister  of  Justice.    In  January 
1 85 1,  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  and 
retired  from  the  Ministry.    In  April  he  again  became  a  member 
of  the  Government     R.  held  the  portfolio  of  justice  from  the 
2d  of  December  to  22d  of  January  1852,  and  on  the  25th  of  that 
month  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Council  of  State.     In 
February  1855  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works,  and  in  i860  he  prepared  the  com- 
mercial treaty  signed  by  France  and  England.     He  succeeded 
Billault  as  Minister  of  State  in  October  1863,  and  for  five  years 
with  consummate  ability  defended  government  measures  against 
the  attacks  of  Thiers,  Favre,  and  other  eminent  antagonists.    On 
Jannarj  19, 1867,  when  the  Imperial  letter  was  addressed  to  him 
regarding  the  Senatus  Consultum,  he  resigned,  but  was  shortly  re- 
instated. He  was  by  Imperial  decree  made  president  of  the  Senate 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1869.    After  the  fall  ot  the  Empire  he  retired 
to  England,  where  he  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  Napoleon. 
In  February  1872  he  vras  returned  to  the  National  Assembly  for 
Corsica,  and  is  still  (1878)  the  leader  of  the  practical  and  pru- 
dent Bonapartists. 

Scalers,  or  Boatelas're,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
MT.  Flanders,  19  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Bruges  by  rail,  with  consi- 
derable trade  in  flax«  and  manuCactures  of  linen  and  lace.  Pop. 
(1873)  12.433. 

Soulette'CFr.  'a  little  wheel')  was  one  of  the  principal 
gambling  ^ames  in  Paris  from  the  end  of  the  1 8th  c  until  it  was 
put  down  m  1838.  From  France,  like  Rouge-et-Noir,  it  fled  to 
Oermany,  and  became  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  spas — Ems, 
llomburg,  Wiesbaden,  &c.  It  has  been  forbidden  by  law  in 
Oermany  since  1872,  but  it  is  still  played  to  some  extent  in 
varions  places  in  Europe  and  America.  R.  is  played  between  a 
banker  and  any  number  of  the  public  at  an  oblong  table  covered 
"vrith  green  cloth,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  round  cavity  with  a 
movable  bottom,  in  the  circumference  of  which  are  38  holes, 
painted  alternately  in  black  and  red,  with  the  numbers  i  to  36, 
a  zero,  and  a  double  zero.  The  banker  throws  with  one  hand 
a  little  ball  of  ivory  into  the  cavity,  which  he  sets  in  motion  by 
turning  ^th  his  other  hand  a  handle  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Aiter  revolving  a  number  of  times,  the  ball  falls  into  one  of  the 
painted  compartments,  thus  determining  the  winning  number. 
A.  plajer  may  stake  on  any  number  or  numbers  he  chooses^  >Lnd 
ft>T  this  purpose  rectangles  are  inscribed  on  the  table  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  cavity,  with  the  numbers  i  to  36  in  3  columns  of 
12  numbers  each,  a  black  zero,  and  a  red  double  zero.  All 
IK' ho  have  staked  win  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  they  have 


chosen;  thus,  if  a  winning  player  has  staked  on  one  number 
alone  he  wins  36  times  his  stake,  if  on  two  numbers  18  times, 
and  so  on.  There  are  also  six  dumces,  on  either  of  which  one 
may  stake — viz.,  impair  (an  odd  number),  manque  (the  numbeiB 
I  to  18),  rouge  (red),  pair  (an  even  number), /ojj^  (the  numbers 
18  to  36),  and  noir  (black).  When  all  these  chances  are  staked 
upon,  and  the  ball  falls  into  zero,  a  player*s  stakes  are  either 
divided  between  the  banker  and  himself,  or  'put  in  prison '  for 
another  trial,  to  see  to  whom  they  belong.  Ine  bank,  with  its 
large  capital,  and  the  slight  odds  the  zeros  give  in  its  favour,  is  a 
certain  winner  in  the  long  run,  and  a  steady  gain  of  4  per  cent, 
may  be  calculated  on.  Some  tables  have  a  single  zero,  the  total 
amount  of  stakes  returned  to  the  winners  being  then  35  to  I.  In 
some  American  tables  27  numbers  are  only  used,  which  gives,  of 
course,  a  greater  percentage  in  favour  of  the  bonk. 

Hound,  a  composition  for  three  or  any  greater  number  of  voices. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  Melodies,  all  of  which  harmonise.  The 
first  voice  leads  off,  and  on  the  termination  of  the  opening 
melody  the  second  voice  takes  it  up,  and  so  on,  each  part  chiming 
in  in  turn,  and  all  singing  the  entire  round  independently  from 
their  various  startine-points  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  The 
effect  is  often  ezceedinely  pretty.  The  R.  is  a  sort  of  canon,  but 
differs  from  it  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  sung  at  the  unison  or 
octave.  When  of  an  amusing  description  it  is  sometimes  called 
a  catch. 

Roun'delay,  in  music,  a  vocal  solo  in  rondo  form. 

Boun'delfl  or  Boundlets,  in  heraldry,  are  circular  charges 
of  common  occurrence.  R.  are  of  two  sorts,  of  metal  represented 
by  discs,  and  of  colour  represented  by  globes.  A  roundel  or 
is  named  a  ' bezant ; '  argent^  a  ' plate ; '  azure,  a  'hurte ; ' 
guleSt  a  '  torteau ; '  vert,  a  '  pomme ; '  purpure,  a  'golp ; '  sable, 
a  'pellet;'  tawny,  an  'orange;'  sanguine,  a  'guze.'  Another 
roundel,  the  'fountain,' of  two  tinctures,  ot^/m/  and  ature,  is 
represented  by  wavy  lines  of  those  tinctures  alternately  drawn 
fesse-wise. 

Boundlieads,  the  nickname  of  the  Cavaliers  for  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, first  publicly  used,  according  to  Rushworth  (iv. 
463)  and  Clarendon  (i.  267),  in  December  1641,  by  one  Captain 
David  Hinc,  who,  drawing  his  sword,  swore  that  he  would  '  cut 
the  throats  of  those  round  -  headed  cropp'd  •  eared  dogs  that 
bawled  against  the  bishops.' 

Hound  Hobin  (Fr.  rond  ruhan,  '  round  ribbon '),  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  a  number  of  persons  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  that 
no  name  may  appear  the  first  on  the  list  It  was  first  used  by 
French  officers  in  remonstrances  to  their  superiors. 

Bound  Towers,  The,  of  Ireland,  were  regarded  by  anti- 
quaries of  a  former  generation  as  relics  of  a  primeval  Baal 
worship,  but  are  now  clearly  proved  to  be  ot  post-heathen 
erection,  some  of  the  earliest  standing  on  Christian  graves  (which 
accounts  for  their  occasional  divergence  from  the  perpendicular), 
and  the  date  of  the  building  of  several  being  expressly  given  in 
the  Irish  Annals,  At  the  present  day  (187S)  they  number  76— 
there  were  1 18  in  1800— and  may  be  arranged  according  to  style 
in  four  groups,  extending  from  900  to  123&  The  earliest  (e.g,, 
the  towers  of  Lusk,  Antrim,  and  Clondalkin)  are  built  of  un- 
rounded field-stones,  cemented  with  coarse  gravel  mortar ;  the 
next  group  (Cashel,  Iniscaltra,  and  Monasterboice),  of  rounded 
stones,  roughlv  hammer-dressed,  laid  with  mortar  in  irregular 
courses ;  the  third  (Killala,  Devenish,  and  Glendalough),  of  well- 
dressed  stones,  with  excellent  mortar  and  regular  courses ;  the  last 
(Timahoe,  Ardmore,  and  Annadown)  are  of  good  ashlar,  rather 
open-jointed,  resembling  in  this  the  Eiu[lish- Norman  work  of 
the  1 2th  c.  And  in  this  last  group  we  nnd  the  regular  round 
arch,  carved  corbels,  and  other  Romanesque  details.  The  R.  T. 
were  all  built  in  connection  with  churches,  not,  however,  as 
belfries  (though  afterwards  emploved  as  such),  since  large  bells 
were  not  cast  till  after  1200^  and  not  till  then  were  campaniles 
erected.  They  were  due  to  the  incursions  of  the  Norsemen, 
being  meant,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  says  of  church-towers  generally, 
'for  defence  and  faithfulness  of  watch.'  Similar  structures 
occur  at  Ravenna,  Nivelles,  Maastricht,  and  in  some  of  the 
Alpine  valleys,  along  with  churches  dedicated  to  St  Bridget, 
relics  of  the  Irish  missionaries  St  Gall  and  St.  ColumMUL 
Extra-Irish  instances  in  Great  Britain  are  the  towers  of  Brechin, 
Abemethy,  St.  Fatrick*s  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Barra  in  the  Outer 
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Hebrides,  &c  ;  whfle  a  church  at  Deemeas  in  Orkney,  with  two 
R.  T.,  was  demolished  by  the  proprietor  in  1832.  See  vol.  iu 
of  Lord  Dunraven's  Irish  Architectural  Antiquities^  edited  by 
Miss  Stokes  (Lond.  1877),  and  O'Neill's  Illustratims  of  all  the 
R.  T,  of  Ireland  (1876). 

Boup.    See  Auction. 

SouB,  or  Bonse,  Francis,  was  bom  at  Halton,  Cornwall, 
in  1579,  and  educated  in  Oxford  at  Broadgate  Hall,  near  Fern- 
broke  College.  He  represented  Truro  in  several  Parliaments 
during  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  In  1640  he  sat  in  the 
Long  Parliament  \  and  in  1643  was  made  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Aiembly,  and  Provost  of  Eton  Collie.  He  was  unfit  for 
this  post,  and  the  Royalists  nicknamed  him  '  the  old  illiterate 
Jew  of  Eton.'  In  1645  ^^^  Commons  ordered  the  publication 
of  his  metriod  version  of  the  Psalms,  a  work  which  forms  the 
iKisis  of  the  modem  Presbyterian  Psalter.  R.  was  made  a 
privy  councillor,  and  entered  the  House  of  Lords  in  1657.  He 
died  at  Acton,  near  London,  7th  January,  1659. 
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('  Rolfs  Island '),  or  Bowsa,  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Pomona,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  strait  i^  miles  wide.  R.  is  4  miles  long  by  3  miles  broad, 
and  is  generally  hilly.     Pop.  (1871)  860. 

Sonsseau,  Jean  Jacques,  bom  at  Geneva,  June  28, 17 12, 
was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  and  lost  his  mother  at  his  birth. 
His  childhood  was  cared  for  by  a  sister  of  his  father,  and  for  two 
years  he  received  instraction  from  M.  Lambercier,  Protestant 
pastor  at  Bossey,  but  the  boy  educated  himself  by  the  help  of 
rltttarch's  Lives,  Tacitus,  and  Richardson's  novels.  In  1725 
he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  watch-engraver,  from  whom  he 
received  the  craellest  usage,  and  when  scarcely  fifteen  he  ran 
ofif  to  wander  through  Savoy.  Mme.  de  Warens,  a  lady  of  pro- 
perty, was  his  first  protector,  and  introduced  him  to  the  hospital 
or  college  of  catechumens  at  Turin,  where  he  renounced  Calvin- 
ism for  Roman  Catholicism.  Leaving  this  establishment,  he 
engaged  himself  as  servant,  first  to  the  Comtesse  de  Vercellis, 
and  afterwards  to  M.  de  Gouvon,  equery  to  the  Queen'  of  Sar- 
dinia. Next  he  appeared  at  Lausanne  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
and  in  1732  he  unsuccessfully  sought  employment  in  Paris.  It 
was  after  nis  return  from  Paris  that  Mme.  de  Warens  installed 
him  as  bosom  friend  in  her  house  at  Chambery,  and  for  eight 
years  he  remained  happy  with  her.  Finding  himself  at  the  end 
of  that  time  supplanted  in  his  mistress's  affections,  he  left  her 
house,  although  pressed  to  accept  the  post  of  second  favourite. 
He  spent  a  year  in  Lyon,  then  went  to  Paris  with  a  new  musi- 
cal notation,  which  failed  to  impress  the  public,  accompanied 
M.  de  Montaigu  to  Venice  as  secretary,  and  in  a  rage  fled  from 
this  employer  back  to  Paris.  He  tried  in  vain  to  bring  out  Les 
Muses  Galantes,  a  light  opera,  of  which  words  and  music  were 
his  own.  His  lively  comedy  Narcisse  was  produced  at  the 
Th^tre  Italien,  and  he  wrote  several  articles  for  the  Encyclo^ 
pMii^  but  for  all  this  he  received  no  remuneration.  He  gained, 
nowever,  the  acquaintance  of  such  celebrities  as  Grimm,  Dide- 
rot, p'Holbach,  and  Mme.  D'Epinay,  the  last  of  whom  in  1759 
Provided  for  him  a  villa  near  Paris  called  the  Hermitage,  where 
e  formed  a  connection  with  an  ignorant  plain-looking  girl  called 
Th^rise  le  Vasseur.  He  ultimately  married  her,  but  their  five 
children  he  cast  upon  the  care  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  In 
1749  the  Academy  of  Dijon  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  question,  'Whether  the  progress  of  Science  and  the 
Arts  has  contributed  to  corrupt  or  improve  the  morals  of  man- 
kind?' R.  inclined  to  an  essay  on  the  affirmative  side.  '  Take 
the  negative,'  said  Diderot,  and  R.  won  the  prize  with  the 
briUiant  Discours  which  stands  first  in  his  collected  worics. 
In  1752  appeared  his  pleasant  Ky^tz.LeDevindu  Village^  and  his 
Lettre  sur  la  Musique  Franfaise  exasperated  all  Paris  by  his 
attacking  the  French  school  of  opera.  Next  year  he  published 
his  Discours  sur  VOrigine  de  Plnigaliti  parmi  Us  Hommes, 
Soon  after  he  broke  with  Diderot  and  his  set,  and  retired  to  a 
small  house  at  Mont  Louis,  near  Montmorency.  There  appeared 
in  succession  Julie^  ou  la  Nouvdle  H&o'ise  (1760),  Lettre  sur  les 
Sfectacles,  Du  Contract  Social  (1762),  and  Emile  ou  de  P^duca^ 
turn  (1764).  £mile  contains  R.'s  celebrated  plea  for  a  return 
to  a  state  of  nature,  and  while  aiming  at  civilisation  and  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  throughout  denies  both.  It  was 
burned  by  order  of  government,  while  its  author,  denounced 
as  an  enemy  of  public  morals,  had  to  flee  from  France.  After 
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being  hunted  from  town  to  town  in  Switzerland,  he  crossed 
to    England    in   1766,  on  the   invitation   of  David  Home. 
Vanity,   the  disease  that  embittered  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  caused  him  to  quarrel  with  Hume ;  and  he  went  bock 
to  France  in  the  following  year.    In  1770  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Paris,   on  condition  that  he  did  not  write  on 
religion  or  politics.    He  wrote  his  Confessions,  bat  published 
nothing.     He  died  at  Erm^nonville,  July  2,  1778.    K.'s  mind 
united  all  that  is  petty  and  mean  in  character  with  a  great 
sympathy  for  suffering,  an  intense  appreciation  of  nature,  and 
a  more  splendid  imagination  than  any  other  cdebritY  French 
literature  possessed.    He  is  not  witty  like  Voltaire,  but  he  is 
more  elegant  than  his  rival.     His  cardinal  fault  is  an  insincerity 
which,  just  when  he  seeks  to  convince,  betrays  himself  micon* 
vinced.     Even  his  own  life  he  treats  in  his  Confessions^  not  as  a 
history,  but  as  a  romance,  begun  with  falsification  of  his  mother's 
pedigree,    and   strewed   throughout   with   lies.     He  is,  not  a 
philosopher,  but  an  enthusiastic  sophist,  who  passed  for  more 
m  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
were   actors.      Strange    that   such  a  man,  among  such  men, 
should  proclaim  the  innocence  and   purity— the  immacolite 
conception— of  every  human  being  I    In  order  to  give  plausi- 
bility to  this  doctrine,  he  traces  all  evil  to  political  institutions, 
apparently  content  to  consider  society  a  final  cause.    He  has 
given  the  world  no  great  trath  ;  but  he  acted  a  Samson's  part 
in  pulling  down  the  tottering  pillars  of  error.    His  great  work 
of  destmction  is  now  forgotten  by  most  of  his  readers,  who 
now  regard  him  only  as  a  prose   poet,  ajid  master  of  st]rl& 
His  Confessions  appeared  in  1782.    R's  CEuvres  Compl^ahxft 
been  repeatedly  published,  with  additions  to  each  successiTC  isne. 
More  than  one  appeared  during  his  lifetime.    The  best  edition 
is  that  by  Musset-Pathay  (26  vols.  Par.  1823-27).    R.,  like  Vol- 
taire, has  created  a  library  of  literature.    Nearly  every  great 
Frenchman  has  contributed  something  to  the  criticism  of  R.  or 
the  elucidation  of  his  writings.     His  correspondence  has  also 
been  carefully  collected  and  edited  at  different  times.  See  Morin  s 
Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Caractire  de  J,  J.  RA\%ll) }  Saint  Mate 
Girardin's  J,  J,  R.,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Ouvrages  (2  vols.  Par.  Char- 
pentier,  1875) ;  and  Morley's  R.  (1873 ;  new  ed.  1878),  the  best 
biography  of  this  author  in  any  language. 

Sonssillon,  a  former  province  of  France,  now  constituting  | 
the  department  Pyrente-Orientales.  It  was  surrounded  N.  by 
Languedoc,  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.  by  the  Pyrenees,  and 
W.  by  Foix.  It  was  mled  by  independent  counts  of  its  own 
from  904  to  1 172,  after  which  it  passed  to  Aragon.  Taken 
by  Louis  XIII.  in  1642,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  France  by 
the  Treaty  of  the  Pjrrenees  in  1659. 

Hove'-Beetle,  or  Oock'tail,  a  name  applied  to  beetles  1 
belonging  to  the  family  Staphylinidae.  The  group  is  recognised 
by  their  long  linear  black-coloured  bodies.  The  elytra  or  front 
wings  are  very  short,  and  the  antennae  usually  consist  of  eleten 
joints.  Most  of  the  species  are  small.  They  live  under  stones, 
among  moss,  and  in  ants'  nests.  They  have  the  habit  of  turning: 
up  the  tail  when  alarmed ;  hence  their  popular  name  *  cockiai.. 
The  larvae  resemble  the  adult  insects.  Staphylinus  ekus  is  ibe 
common  species. 

Rovere'do,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  beautifully  sitt- 
ated  in  the  Lkgerthal,  on  both  banks  of  the  Lcno,  within  * 
mile  of  its  junction  with  the  Etsch  (Adige),  7  miles  from  the 
Italian  frontier,  and  14J  miles  S,  of  Trient  by  rail  The  fiooi 
building  is  the  Castello,  in  the  Piazza  del  Podesta.  Amon^  the 
seven  churches  are  those  of  San  Marco,  of  the  15th  c.,  and  Sast* 
Maria  del  Carmine,  built  1768.  R.  carries  on  extensive  ^vty 
making  and  tanning,  but  is  chiefly  important  as  the  centre  ot  ^^ 
silk  trade  in  the  Tyrol,  a  district  which  produces  from  Trient  10 
Verona  upwards  of  120,000  lbs.  of  silk  armually.  It  has  wtr 
filande^  at  which  the  silk  is  wound  from  the  cocoons,  after  whic-j 
it  is  spun  in  the  fUatoje,  More  than  2000  persons  axe  cmploTfi 
in  this  industry.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  R.  southem  fni»'^ 
and  excellent  red  wine  are  pr^uced.  Pop.  (1869)  90^3-  ^f' 
R.  the  Austrians  sustained  a  defeat  from  the  French  w»ier 
Massena,  September  3d  and  4th,  1796. 

Sovigno,  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  Adriatic,  on  the  W.  $i«|f 
of  the  Istrian  peninsuk,  42  miles  S.S.W.  of  Trieste  by  rail  r. 
has  two  harl>ours,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  active  trade  in  oil  9S^ 
wine.  It  has  also  shipbuildiiur,  and  an  extensive  svdiae  «w 
tunny  fishery.    Pop.  (1 869)  95£p 
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_  \  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  N.  Italy, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Adigetto,  here  crossed  by  four  stone  bridges, 
27i  miles  S.S.W.  of  Padua  by  raiL  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  walls  with  towers  and  bastions.  It  has  twelve  churches, 
among  them  a  still  unfinished  cathedral,  two  theatres,  a  fine 
picture-gallery  in  the  Palazzo  Communale,  besides  a  library  of 
70^000  vols.  The  handsome  Assize  buildings  were  erected  in 
1873.    Pop.  (1874)  10,749. 

Bo'ying.    See  Spinning. 

Bovu'ma,  river  of  E.  Africa,  rises  in  the  mountains  bordering 
the  E.  side  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  flows  generally  E.N.E.  for 
about  200  miles,  entering  the  Indian  Ocean  in  a  fine  bay  in  lo** 
40^  S.  lat,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Delgado.  Drs.  Living- 
atone  and  Kirk  ascended  the  R.  in  1861  in  a  small  steamer  for 
30  miles,  and  in  1862  in  ship*s  boats  for  156  miles,  when  they 
Sound  its  further  navigation  obstructed  by  rapids.  Thirty  miles 
higher  up,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Liende,  the  principal  tributary 
of  the  R.,  is  the  town  of  Ngomano  ('  meeting-place  ),  which  has 
a  considerable  trade.  Though  free  from  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  the 
R.  is  of  small  value  as  an  artery  of  commerce,  being  navigable  for 
only  eight  months  of  the  year.  For  8  miles  above  its  mouth  it 
flows  through  pestiferous  mangrove  swamps,  which  are  succeeded 
for  80  miles  by  a  healthy  valley  from  2  to  4  miles  wide,  and  shut 
in  by  the  ed^e  of  a  table-land  from  600  to  800  feet  high.  This 
valley  is  fertile  and  heavily  timbered,  but  infested  by  the  tsetse 
fly.  Above  the  table-land  the  countnr  through  which  the  R. 
flows  is  a  level  plain,  dotted  with  detached  granite  hills,  and  well 
peopled.  Traces  of  coal  exist  at  many  points  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  believed  that  a  vast  coalfield  extends 
from  it  as  far  S.  as  the  Zambesi. 

Row,  John,  a  Scottish  reformer,  was  bom  near  Stirling 
about  1525;  studied  at  St.  Andrews  University,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  civil  and  canon  law.  In  1550  his  repu- 
tation as  a  pleader  was  such  that  the  Scottish  clergy  sent  him 
to  Rome  as  their  agent  and  representative  there.  While  in  Italy 
R.  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  University  of  Padua. 
Returning  to  Scotland  in  1558,  he  began  to  examine  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformers,  and  in  1559  abandoned  Catholicism.  In  April 
1560  he  was  one  of  six  ministers  appointed  to  compile  a  Cm- 
ftssum  of  Faith  and  the  First  Book  of  Discipline;  became 
minister  of  Perth  in  July,  and  took  part  in  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  ot  Scotland  which  met  at 
Edinburgh,  December  20,  156a  He  was  conspicuous  in  all  the 
ecclesiastical  transactions  of  the  time,  and  held  the  office  of 
moderator  four  times.  He  also  took  part  in  compiling  the 
Second  Book  of  Disci f  line.  R.  died  at  Perth,  October  16,  1580. 
By  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Bethune,  daughter  of  the  Laird 
of  Balfour,  in  rife,  he  had  eight  sons,  one  of  whom,  also  named 
John  (bom  1568,  died  1640),  was  the  author  of  a  liistorie  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland^  extending  from  the  year  1558  to  August 
1637,  and  continued  bv  his  son  to  July  1639.  This  valuable 
work  was  printed  for  the  *  Wodrow  Society,  and  also  for  the 
Maitland  Club. 

How'an  or  &oan  Tree,  Quick'en  or  Wick'en,  Moun- 
lain  Aah,  are  names  applied  to  Pyrus  Aucutaria^  a  moderate- 
sized  graceful  tree  of  the  section  Sorbus,  in  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  pinnate  leaves,  its  dense  cymes  of  cream- white  flowers, 
succeeded  by  globose  two-  to  four-celled  berries.  In  Britain 
it  is  common  in  woods  and  on  hillsides,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  ascends  to  an  altitude  of  2600  feet  It  is  also 
met  with  throughout  Europe,  in  Siberia,  and  in  some  outlying 
stations,  such  as  Madeira.  Both  the  timber  and  the  coppice 
wood  are  useful  for  various  purposes  where  elasticity  combined 
vnth  strength  is  a  desideratum,  and  the  bark  has  been  em- 
ployed in  tanning.  A  belief  in  the  power  of  this  tree  against 
witchcraft  and  ^il  spirits  of  all  kinds,  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  at  a  very  early  date,  llie  name  '  Mountain  Ash '  has 
l>een  given  to  the  R.  from  a  superficial  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  the  Ash. 


»,  Kibholas,  an  English  dramatist,  was  the  son  of  a 
seiieant-at-law,  and  was  bom  at  Little  Barford,  Bedfordshire,  1673. 
'NVnen  twenty-five  years  old  he  produced  a  successful  tragedy.  The 
Ambitious  Stepmother.  In  1702  appeared  Tamerlane,  the  play 
IS  pon  which  R.  prided  himself  most  H  is  other  pieces  are^  The  Fair 
/Vni/ent  {iTO^t  founded  on  Massinger*s  Fatal  Dowry)  \  Ulysses 
(1707} ;   The  Royal  Cowitrt  (1 70S) ;  Jane  Shore,  the  best  of  his 


tragedies  (1713) ;  Lady  Jane  Grey  (171 5).  He  only  attempted 
one  comedy,  and  that  a  fiulure,  The  Biter  ( 1 705).  R.  does  not  stir 
the  passions  deeply ;  he  has  little  imagination,  and  his  plots  are 
conventional ;  he  is  read  only-  for  the  sober  taste  of  his  stately 
verse.  He  likewise  wrote  two  volumes  of  short  poems,  all  very 
poor;  and  in  1709-10  he  published  The  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare,  revised  and  corrected,  with  an  account  of  his  life 
and  writings.  This  collection  in  7  volumes  is  the  first  real  piece 
of  Shakesperian  editing.  R«  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  a 
great  favourite  in  society.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
appointed  poet-laureate  and  surveyor  of  customs ;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  nominated  him  clerk  of  his  council ;  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor gave  him  the  office  of  secretary  for  the  presentations.  He 
left  behind  him  a  good  translation  of  Lucan*s  Pharsalia,  printed 
in  1728.  R.  died  December  6,  1718.  He  was  buried  opposite 
Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Pope  wrote  his  epitaph. 

Howlock  (pron.  rullock)  is  the  name  applied  to  a  contrivance 
on  the  wale  of  a  boat,  to  hold  the  oar  in  rowing.  It  consists  of 
two  vertical  pecs  of  wood  or  iron,  or  of  a  pivoted  iron  hook  or 
stirrup,  or  simply  of  a  notch  cut  in  the  wale. 

Bowling.    See  Boating. 

Rozlmrghe  Club,  a  society  named  in  honour  of  the  illus^ 
trious  bibliomaniac  John,  third  Duke  of  Rozburphe,  who  died  in 
1804,  and  whose  splendid  collection  of  early  English  literature 
was  brought  to  the  hammer  in  his  Grace's  house,  St  James's 
Square,  in  May  1812.  The  sale  lasted  forty-two  days.  The 
Club  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  sale,  17th  June,  of  No. 
6292,  a  Boccaccio  of  147 1,  which  fetched  ;^226o,  and  of  No. 
6350,  The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troy  (Cazton,  1471),  which 
fetched  ^1060,  los.,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  bought  br  the 
Duke  himself  about  the  year  1793  from  William  Lamg,  Edin- 
burgh for;^5a  There  were  originally  31  members ;  in  1875  the 
number  was  38,  and  the  entire  number  of  members  since  its 
formation  has  only  been  114.  A  list  of  the  publications  of  the 
Club  is  given  in  Lowndes'  Bibliographer^ s  Manual  (Bohn)  up  to 
1864,  Since  then  one  or  two  volumes  have  appeared  annually. 
The  publications  are  extremely  rare,  and  chiefly  of  antiquarian 
interest,  though  some  are  intrinsically  important  as  literature, 
and  all  more  or  less  valuably  illustrate  the  history,  languages, 
and  manners  of  England  in  the  olden  times. 

Sozbtirffhia'o6fl9  is  a  very  small  natural  order  of  monocoty- 
ledonous  tall  climbers,  with  broad  leaves  and  axillary,  large  and 
handsome,  but  very  foetid  green  flowers.  The  few  species  of  which 
it  consists  are  natives  of  India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Of 
Roxburghia  viridifolia,  the  thick  tuberous  roots  after  being  boiled 
and  soaked  in  lime-water  are  candied  with  sugar,  and  taken  with 
tea ;  their  flavour,  however,  is  insipid.  The  order  is  named  after 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  a  celebrated  Indian  botanist 

Boxl)argh8hire,  an  inland  county  in  the  S.E.  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  N.  by  Berwickshire,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Northum- 
berland, S.  by  Cumberland,  S.W.  by  Dumfriesshire,  W.  by. 
Selkirk,  and  N.W.  by  Edinburgh.  Area,  428494  statute  acres ; 
pop.  (1871)  53)974.  The  county  measures  40  nules  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  38  nules  from  E.  to  W.  It  is  divided  by  its  waters  into 
several  districts : — ^Teviotdale,  the  basin  of  Uie  Teviot  and  its 
affluents,  500  sq.  miles ;  Liddcsdale,  whidi  fonns  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  county,  embracing  the  territory  drained  by  the  Liddel  and 
its  tributaries,  120  sq.  miles ;  the  district  between  Uie  Gala  and 
Leader  streams,  20  sq.  miles ;  and  that  situated  N.  of  the  Tweed 
included  in  the  Merse,  25  sq.  miles.  The  whole  surface  is 
undulating  and  diversified,  rising  gradually  to  the  Cheviot  Hills 
in  the  S.,  which  reach  in  Cheviot  a  height  of  2602  feet,  and  in 
three  other  summits  more  than  2000  feet  The  chief  formation  is 
New  Red  Sandstone  with  trap  interspersed.  The  soil  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  county  is  thin,  bat  in  the  E.  it  is  extremelv  fertile, 
while  the  high  districts  afford  excellent  pasture.  In  1876  there 
were  5i»077  acres  under  com  crops,  29,445  under  green  crops, 
56,139  under  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation,  and  37,507  of 
permanent  pasture.  There  were  also  4588  horses,  16,763  cattle, 
489»357  sheep,  and  3960  pigs.  The  rental  (including  railways) 
is  valued  for  1877-78  at  ^439,86a  The  manufii^ures  are 
centred  in  the  town  of  Hawick  (q.  v.).  Jedburgh  (a.  v.)  is  the 
county  town;  Kelso  (q.  v.),  the  most  attractive  and  agreeable 
residence;  while  Melrose  (q.  v.)  presents  the  most  celebrated 
and  lovely  scenes.    R.  is  pre-eminently  the  '  Border '  county,  and 
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useful  in  a  yery  high  degree.  In  1662  the  body  was  incorporated 
as  the  Royal  Society  by  a  charter  granted  by  Charles  il.,  His 
Majesty  and  the  Dake  of  York  enrolling  their  names  as  members. 
A  council  of  21  members  was  appointed,  and  Viscount  Brouncker 
wu  elected  the  first  president.  An  abstract  of  the  charter  and 
laws  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society , 
published  in  1667,  when  the  Society  numbered  nearly  200 
members.    These  were  not  remodelled  till  the  year  1776. 

The  first  number  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  was  pub- 
lished on  6th  March  1665,  and  uiis  work,  probably  the  most 
valuable  repository  of  scientific  research  in  existence,  has  been 
regularly  continued  since.  The  series  to  the  year  1878  is  complete 
in  168  ouarto  volumes.  The  Transactions,  which  contain  a 
record  of  the  labours  of  the  Society  and  the  papers  read  before 
them,  are  sent  to  numerous  societies  and  institutions  all  over  the 
world,  while  every  fellow  is  entitled  to  a  copy.  The  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  is  a  supplementary  and  smaller  work.  Begun 
in  i8oa  it  has  now  (1878)  attained  its  28th  volume.  The  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Papers  is  also  an  important  publication  regularly 
issued  by  the  Society.  In  this  catalogue  for  the  decade  1864-73 
alone  loo^ooo  titles  of  papers  are  to  be  found. 

In  1701  the  Society  removed  from  Gresham  College  to  Crane 
Court,  in  1782  to  Somerset  House,  and  in  1857  to  Burlington 
House,  in  a  wing  of  which  building  it  is  now  accommodated. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  president  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ( 1 703- 
27) ;  and  one  of  the  first  great  public  works  undertaken  by  the 
Society  was  the  publication  of  the  philosopher's  Principia,    In 
the  presidency  he  has  been  succeeded  by  a  brilliant  series  of 
illustrious  men.    For  many  years  the  Royal  Society  was  the  sole 
depository  of  science  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  numerous  bodies 
which  were  subsequently  formed  on  special  scientific  subjects  are 
undoubtedlv  its  offspring.    Since  its  mstitution  it  has  ever  been 
indefatigable  and  generous  in  the  support  of  scientific  research. 
Investigation,  and  discovery.     Its  money  and  its  instruments 
have  been  freely  given  to  the  service  of  knowledge.    It  has  sent 
forth  numerous  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the  most  im- 
portant in  recent  years  being  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger  from 
1872  to  1876,  which  travelled  69,000  miles  in  the  pursuit  of 
Scientific  and  geographical  information.     It  awards  4  medals — 
the  Copley,  Rumford,  and  two  Royal  medals—annually.     It  has 
also  a  donation  fund,  several  trusts  bestowed  by  private  bene- 
factors, and  the  control  of  a  sum  of  ;£'iooo  annually  voted  by 
Parliament  for  scientific  purposes.    Government  in  1876  resolved 
to  increase  this  latter  grant  by  an  annual  sum  of  ;C4^  for  the 
term  of  five  jears. 

The  meetmgs  of  the  Society  are  held  every  Thursday  at  half- 

?ast  8  P.M.,   from  the  3d  Thursday  in  November  to  the  3d 
'hursday  in  June.    The  anniversary  meeting  is  held  on  St. 
Andrew^  Day,  when  the  council  of  21  members  and  the  officers 
are  elected.     Fifteen  gentlemen,  each  of  whom  must  be  recom- 
mended by  at  least  six  fellows,  are  selected  annually  by  the 
council  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  admission,  and  recom- 
mended for  election  as  fellows,  the  election  taking  place  on  the 
1st  Thursday  in  June.    The  entrance  fee  for  a  fellow  is  ;^io,  and 
the  annual  subsmption  £^   The  buildings  in  Burlington  House 
contain  a  library  of  30,000  volumes  on  the  groundfioor,  a  gallery 
of  portraits,  and  a  collection  of  curiosities.'.  The  fellows  num- 
bered 561  on  30th  November  1876.     For  the  year  ending  this 
date  the  revenue  of  the  Society  was  ;£i7|895,  13s.  iid.,  and  its 
expenditnie  ;f  17,744,  15s. 

Hoyer-Collard,  Pierre  Paul,  a  French  politician  and 

author,  was  bom  June  21,  1763,  at  Sompuis,  aepartment  of 

Mame.     He  was  educated  at  Chaumont  and  St.  Omer,  and  at 

the  age  of  twenty  became  a  member  of  the  bar  at  Paris.    At  the 

outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  embraced  republican  doctrines, 

and  after  the  seizure  of  the  Bastile  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 

tHe  first  organised  municipality ;  but  erelong  he  was  proscribed 

as  a  Moderate,  and  took  refuge  in  Sompuis.    He  then  engaged 

in  correspondence  with  the  Royalist  council  at  Paris,  and  in 

'  797  he  ^ff^  s^nt  to  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  by  the 

department  of  Mame.    On  the  creation  of  the  Empire,  R.-C. 

retired  into  private  life.     He  devoted  himself  to  study,  read 

Paacaly  Comeille,  Bossuet,  Racine,  kept  Milton  continually  by 

his  side^  and  devoted  himself  to  the  common-sense  philosophy  of 

Rcid«      He  seized  on  Reid*s  Analysis  of  the  Mind  as  a  powerful 

^weapon  against  the  sensational  school,  then  too  powerful  in 

France*     lu  1811  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pnUosophy  in 


the  University  of  France,  but  in  181 5  he  resumed  political  life, 
and  became  deputy  for  Mame,  Councillor  of  State,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  on  Public  Instruction.  In  1827  he 
succeeded  Laplace  in  the  Academy.  In  1831  he  led  the  discus- 
sion on  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  but  vras  too 
moderate,  too  frigid,  and  too  severe,  to  be  influential  with  ambi- 
tious schemers.  In  1842  he  finally  retired  from  politics.  He 
died  at  Chiteauvieux,  near  Saint  Aignan,  September  2,  1845. 
Little  as  he  has  left  in  the  way  of  literature,  the  influence  of  his 
thoughts  on  men  of  his  time  was  very  great  Cousin  and  Toufiiroy 
among  others  owed  their  teaching  to  him.  R.-C.'s  philosophi- 
cal fragments  are  to  be  found  in  Jouffroy's  edition  of  Reid.  See 
Barante's  Vie  Politique  de  P.-C.  (1861),  Philippe's  P.-C.  (1861), 
and  Lacombe's  Viede  P,'C.  (1863). 

B07  Bareilly  {Pat  Barcli),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name  in  Oude,  British  India,  on  the  river  Sai,  a  tribu- 
tary of  tlie  Ganges,  55  miles  S.E.  of  Lucknow,  and  73  N.W. 
of  Allahabad.  It  has  some  trade  by  the  river,  which  is  navigable 
up  to  this  town,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  brick  bridge.  Pop. 
(1869)  7092.— The  district  of  R.  B.,  which  lies  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Gumti  rivers,  has  an  area  of  1752  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1869)  988,719.    The  crops  are  wheat  and  rice. 

Kehev,  a  town  of  the  government  of  Tver,  in  European  Russia, 
stands  on  the  Volga  80  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Tver.  It  has 
nine  churches,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fish^  linen, 
and  hemp-seed.    Pop.  (1870)  18,732. 

Buatan',  Boatan',  or  Battan',  an  island  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  30  miles  long  by  9  broad  at  the 
widest  part,  was  given  up  by  the  British  in  i860  to  the  Republic 
of  Honduras.  R.  u  well  wooded  towards  the  W.  levd,  and 
grassv,  and  the  hills  rise  to  about  900  feet.  Good  zinc  ore  is 
found,  and  the  fertile  soil  produces  plentifully  all  tropical  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  value  of  the  exports  annuidly  is  about 
;£'50oo,  and  of  the  imports  ;£^40oa  R.  was  the  rendezvous  of 
General  Walker  and  his  filibusters  in  their  attacks  on  Central 
America.    Pop.  about  20CX>  (200  whites). 

Bubasse,  the  name  given  by  the  French  lapidaries  to  a 
variety  of  rock  crystal  traversed  by  rose-coloured  streaks.  The 
finest  varieties  come  from  Brazil. 

Baba'to  Tem'po  (ItaL  *  robbed  time  *)  is,  hi  music,  an  alte- 
ration, according  to  the  taste  of  the  performer,  of  the  length 
of  certain  notes,  what  is  given  to  one  note  in  a  bar  bqrond  its 
ordinary  length  being  taken  from  another. 

Bubefa'cienta  are  medicines  which  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  irritation,  redness,  and  congestion  of  the 
skin  so  as  to  produce  a  temporary  influence  as  the  result  of  the 
large  surface  affected,  and  not  of  any  permanent  impression  upon 
the  nutritive  acts  of  that  surface.  K.  may  cause  disorganising 
inflammation  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  contact  with  the 
skin.  Thev  are  of  great  value  when  it  is  desirable  to  arouse  or 
stimulate  the  system ;  and  they  are  especially  useful  in  cases  of 
sudden,  severe  pain  due  to  acute  congestion  of  a  part  or  to  some 
internal  irritation.  The  mildest  R.  are  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  and  hot  cataplasms.  If  more  powerful  action  is  required, 
the  hot  cloths  may  be  sprinkled  with  Turpentine  (q.  v.) ;  or  Mus- 
tard (q.  V.)  may  be  added  to  the  cataplasm ;  and  by  such  means 
all  grades  of  intensity,  from  the  mildest  impression  up  to  severe 
blistering,  may  be  produced. 

Bnl)exui,  Sir  Peter  Ffttil,  the  great  Flemish  '  colourist,* 
was  bom  of  an  old  Antwerp  family,  29th  June  1577.  Records 
in  the  Antwerp  archives  trace  the  family  through  a  long  'pedi- 
gree of  toil  *  back  to  Arnold  R.,  a  tanner,  in  135a  The  father 
of  the  painter,  Jan  R.,  who  had  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  at  Rome,  became  a  magistrate  of  Antwerp,  and  was  forced 
by  the  ascendancy  of  Philip  II.  and  of  Catholic  power  to  seek 
refuge  in  Koln  in  1568.  He  was  engaged  in  diplomatic  business 
by  William  the  Silent,  and  for  a  disgraceful  liaison  with  Anne  of 
Saxony,  wife  of  the  prince,  was  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and 
eventually  died  at  Siegen  in  1587.  R.  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  or 
Koln,  or  Siegen,  according  as  we  read  a  sentence  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  his  mother,  the  noble-hearted  Maria  Pypelinz.  He  cer- 
tainly lived  for  about  ten  years  in  Kuln,  curiously  enough,  in  the 
house  which  formed  the  last  asylum  of  his  great  patron,  Marie  de 
Medici.  After  the  father's  death  the  family  returned  to  Antwerp, 
and  R.|  having  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Vcighset,  a  land- 
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scapc-pain'er,  and  aim  stu-ii^d  un'i-r  Van  Noort,  en■.er^d  the 
studio  of  Oiho  Van  Veen  (Olio  Venm:)  in  159S.  Id  ij^i  be 
entered  the  Guild  0/  St.  Luke,  and  two  years  li;er  star-.e.j  for 
Iwly.  At  Maniul  he  fir.!  iiecaine  familiar  w:th  court  l;fe, 
and  thence  went  to  Madril  on  his  eariie^t  diplomaiic  miiBion. 
Returning  to  Ilaly,  he  viiiled  Florence,  Venice,  and  liome, 
■nd  from  ihe  Elcmal  City  wi5  summoned  in  160S  to  the  dea:h. 
bed  of  his  mother.  On  the  solicitalion  of  the  Archduke 
Albert  and  Infanta  Isabella,  he  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  his 
house  soon  became  a  princely  muieum  of  art.  For  Matie  de 
Medici  (i6j$-3i)  he  adorned  the  Luxembourg  with  twenty-four 
illustraliuns  of  evenU  in  her  hfe,  finishing  the  series  in  ['ari=. 
He  spent  eighteen  months  io  Madrid  on  the  liipiumalic  service 
of  the  Infanta,  but  his  visit  to  Castile  is  now  rememliered  by 
hi*  pictures,  not  by  his  protocols.  In  1630  he  concluded  the 
peace  between  Charles  I.  of  Englmd  and  i'hiiip  IV.  of  Spain, 
and.whilc  in  London  was  knighted  by  the  kin:;,  who  presenied 
him  wjlh  a  diamond  hatband,  and  defrayed  liii  expenses.  In 
1634  he  completed  the  famous  decorations  for  Whiiibali,  to  pay 
for  which  Charles  had  to  pawn  jewels  and  melt  royal  plate.  The 
tzing  number  of  pictures  a«:ri  bed  to  R.  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  remembering  llial  he  himself  seldom  did  more  than  de- 
lign  and  finish,  and  that  in  iherr  pro-iuction  he  vas  a.-sisti;d 
by  a  host  of  pupils,  including  Van  Thuldcn,  Vandyck,  Snydcrj, 
and  Jordaens,  Incessant  tod  seems  to  have  broken  his  consti- 
tution, and  after  suffering  severely  from  gout,  be  died  3o;h  -May 
1640,  Temperate,  scholarly,  high-breti,  and  generou;,  K.  paints 
almost  without  sentiment  and  pathos.  When  he  gives  expres- 
sion, it  is  often  liisagreeable,  sometimes  shocking.  If  his  hunt- 
ing  pieces  are  savage,  there  is  an  absolute  delii;ht  in  representing 
pain  visible  in  such  works  as  the  'Scourging  of  our  Saviour, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Licvin,'  'Brazen  Serpent,"  and  'Great 
Judgmenl.'  But  though  never  tender  or  imaginative,  and  often 
voluptuous,  he  rises  at  times  through  sheer  creative  energy  and 
complete  mastery  of  his  art  into  the  region  of  the  sublime. 
Inferior  only  to  Titian  as  a  colourist,  and  10  Raphael  in  fertile 
ingenious  composition,  he  fails  adequately  lo  conceal  his  artifice. 
~r  rather  distracts  attention  by  the  wonderful  display  of  his 
_rtistic  power.  As  Thackeray  sajrs,  '  In  K.  I  am  admiring  the 
performer  rather  than  Ihe  piece.'  His  female  figures  arc  strangely 
unequal,  some  ooble  and  stately,  others  itiarred  by  all  the  defects 
of  the  Flemish  type.  Among  the  masterpieces  of  R.  ate  the 
'  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  ■  Elevation  of  the  Cross,'  and  '  Cruci- 
finioo  of  St.  Peter.*  To  the  student  R.  is  known  both  as  an 
etcher  and  an  author.  His  centenary  was  celebrated  at  Antwerp 
in  1877.  See  Ihe  Calalogut  du  Musk  d'Am-ers  (1S57) ;  Sains- 
bury.  Original  Paptrs,  illiislrath-e  of  ihi  Life  of  R.  (1859); 
Cachet,  Litlres  midills  de  R.  (1840) ;  CanlrilaUUtts  lo  Ihe  Life 
of  R.  in  the  Edinburgh  RevicJi,  January  1S63 ;  G.  F.  Waai;en, 
Kleine  S<hnfUn  (18751  i  Huclens,  R.,  Uoiiimtnn  it  LeUrfs(l^^^) ; 
and  Uacliard,  HisUire  PuUliqui  ct  Dipbmiltque  de  R.  (1877), 

Bub«'ola.    See  Measles, 

Subia'ceaa,  an  order  of  Dicotyledons  noir  extended  from  its 
original  limit  so  as  to  include  the  plants  formerly  classed  under 
Cinchiiiiaciaa.'nA  Caliiucir,v\nA  makes  it  one  of  tlic  lai^cst  orders 
of  phanetogamia — numbering  about  350  genera  and  4500  knoivn 
species.  It  is  cosmopolitan,  including  all  monojietalous  plants 
nith  opposite  leaves,  interpeliolar  stipules,  stamens  inserted  in 
the  tulie  of  the  corolla  and  alternating  with  its  lobes,  and  having 
an  inferior  compound  ovary.  The  properties  of  the  order  in 
general  are  tonic,  febrifuge,  and  astrinf<ent.  It  furnishes  valuable 
articles  of  materia  mcdica,  of  domestic  use,  and  of  Irnile,  besides 
yielding  In  some  genera  edible  fruits,    Tlie  wood  of  Gardenia 

^'ovii-loninlis  of  Angola  is  of  very  fine  grain,  very  compact, 
cavy,  and  of  extraordinary  strength.  The  tree  itself  is  regarded 
by  the  natives  (probably  an  inference  from  the  strength  of  llie 
wood)  as  a  preventive  against  thunderbolts— hence  the  name 
given  lo  it  by  Wclwitsch. 

Bulticotl,  a  small  river  of  Central  Italy,  falling  into  (he 
Adriatic,  which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Gallia  Cis- 
■Ipioa,  and  whose  passage  by  CiE^r  in  49  B.C.  with  the  words 
'  Jaila  aUa  eslo,'  was  the  signal  for  War  between  him  and  the 
Pompcians.  The  latest  investigations  identify  it  with  the  I'is. 
eiatello,  immediately  lo  the  N.  of  Rimini, 

Bubid'ium  (Rb  =  85),  an  alkaline  metal,  discovered  in  i86o 
along  with  Cesium  (q.  v.)  by  Bunscn  and  Kirchhoff,  by  means  uf 
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proper.ies  it  resemaies  potassiam,  ana  on  evea  giM'^r  iffin- 
lor  oiygen  than  that  metal,  taking  fire  spontaneosjiy  in  loe  ji 
I'.i  ox.de  ruiUij  (Rb-O)  is  a  puwerfui  aliiali,  and  gives  rise  to 
series  of  sa^t:  L^imcrphous  wi:h  the  polassitim  salts.  It  is  pi 
senl  in  small  quantity  ia  mineral  waters,  in  cenaio  minaajs  iui 
as  lepii .... 

Bn'bitutein,  Anton,  a  moder 
boraat  \Vechwoiyne;!,neaiJassy,  November  30, 1829.  HeplijtJ 
at  a  concert  at  M  jicow  at  ihe  age  of  nme,  and  wis  sent  i  yen 
afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  a  year  and  a  hiif.  R. 
Settled  in  Sl  Peier^buij  in  1S48,  where  hewrole  DmUnDniii, 
his  first  opera,  produced  ia  1851.  He  founded  the  amserviio^ 
of  mu.-ic  al  Si.  Petersburg,  of  which  he  was  for  nine  yeandiTK- 
tor.  For  many  years  he  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  mi 
powerful  and  brilliant  of  pianists,  and  his  concerls  in  thiscoijiii 
and  appearances  in  connection  with  the  London  PhilhanDomc, 
have  been  numerous.  He  visited  .America  in  1S75,  R.hiscom- 
poicd  over  100  separate  works,  including  operas,  eantitas,  sytn- 
phonies,  string  quartets,  and  numerous  pianoforte  cDiDposiijon.' 
and  songs.  Among  them  are  the  apcm  Du  Kmdtr  dir  Hvdi 
(Vienna,  1S61),  The  D.mon  (Si,  Petersburg,  1875),  DifMnas. 
baer  (Herlin,  1S75),  Feramo'i  {Lallah  Rookh^nA  Aim,  the 
oratorio  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Oiran  and  Drometii  sjm- 
phonics.  In  his  works,  as  in  his  performance*  be  has  t«o 
separate  styles,  one  full  of  savage  energy  and  strength,  thegliitt 
possessing  an  infinite  charm  of  tenderness  and  seniibiliiy.  Ha 
younger  brother  Nicholaa  enjoys  a  high  reputation  is  Russii 
as  a  pianist  and  composer. 

Bulirica  (Lat.  nibrica,  'red  chalk,'  from  ruUr,  'red!,  ia 
missals,  breviaries,  and  the  Anglican  prayer-book,  are  rales  for 
Ihe  conduct  of  divine  service,  iormerly  written  or  printed  in  red 
ink,  al  present  more  usually  in  italics. 

Itubraiiaia,  Qnillanma  de  (the  name  was  lalinised  from 
Rysbroekl,  bom  early  in  the  13th  c,  in  Brabant,  entered  «  Fnn- 
eiscan  order  and  was  sent  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  into  Ceotni 
Asia  on  an  embassy  lo  Saitch,  son  of  Balil  Khan  of  Kiptchok, 
a  supposed  Christian  prince,  whose  assistance  was  requrrtd 
against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land,  With  two  brother  motiki 
he  sailed  from  Constantinople  for  Soldaria,  crossed  the  stcpp« 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  on  August  1.  '1153,  readied 
Sartch,  and  posted  on  to  the  court  of  Batil,  on  the  Volga,  Ban 
sent  him  on  to  the  Tartar  emperor,  Mangfl  Khan,  whom  he 
reached  on  the  27th  December,  and  with  whom  he  aibsequcnllj 
removed  to  Karakorum.  The  mission  was  entirely  nnsucctaful. 
R.  returned  through  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor  lo  Syrii, 
arriving  at  Tripoli  in  August  liSS-  He  was  detained  in 
tery  at  Acre,  and  there  compelled  to  write  an  accou 
travels.  R.  was  still  living  in  1293,  Both  Hakluyt  and  Pui- 
chas  give  translations  of  rPs  book. 

Bn'boB,  a  genus  of  almost  always  trailing  shrubs  or  creepins 
herbs,  representing  the  tribe  Rubf,e  of  the  natural  order  /■*»«'. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple, 
or  compound,  with  stipules  more  or 
less  adnate  to  the  petiole ;  the 
(lowers  white  or  red,  in  lerminal  or 
axillary  corymbose  panicles,  rarely 
solitary ;  the  calyx  broadly  cup- 
shaped,  deeply  cleft  into  five  per- 
sistent lobes  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the 
and  the  dnipe~ 


or  spongy  conical  receptacle.  K. 
is  a  genus  in  which  great  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  regarding  the 
limit  of  the  species.  Ruhiase  abun- 
dant in  the  N,  hemisphere,  rare  in 
the  souihem.  Of  the  interesting 
species,  R.  Id,nis  and  R.  Ciamar- 
moms  have  already  been  noticed  in 
articles   Raspberry  and  Cloud-  k.  Aniimt. 

BERRY ;  see  also  Bramble  and 
DiiWBEkRY.     There  still  remain  a  number  ot  olhernotewotlhj   ^ 
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species,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  prominent.  R, 
hsiocarpus,  a  spreading  shrub,  with  round  glabrous  stems  and 
red  flowers,  abundant  in  many  parts  of  India,  producing  a  black 
fruit,  which  is  very  good  to  eat.  X,  Canadensis — the  Dewberry 
of  N.  America — a  shrub  of  trailing  habit,  giving  an  early  black 
fruit  of  excellent  taste.  X.  delidosus,  an  erect  shrub  from  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  species,  and 
ha^  large,  raspberry-like,  grateful  fruit.  R,  geoides,  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  Patagonia,  &c.,  has  greenish-yellow  fruit,  resem- 
bling the  Cloudberry,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  taste.  R,  rosi* 
foliusy  native  of  the  hot  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  £.  Australia, 
gives  an  abundant  and  long- continued  supply  of  fruit  of  a  large 
size.  R,  trivialist  of  the  southern  United  States,  has  lai^e  edible 
fruit;  it  thrives  in  dry  soil,  and  is  rich  in  tannic  acid.  R, 
arcticuSf  a  small  herbaceous  species  of  cold  northern  latitudes, 
has  a  purplish-red  fruit  of  fine  flavour,  much  appreciated  by 
the  Swedish  epicures;  a  syrup,  a  jelly,  smd  a  wine  are  made 
from  it. 

Bu'by,  a  term  applied  to  two  distinct  varieties  of  jewel-stones. 
Tlie  real  R.  is  the  blood-red  pellucid  variety  of  the  sapphire, 
and  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  alumina.     It  is  called  the 
Oriental  R.,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  less  valued  and  softer 
spinel  rubies,  which  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  mag- 
nesia, silica,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  along  with  alumina.     The  latter 
are  named  according  to  their  various  tints;  thus,  the  scarlet 
spinel  is  called  Spinel  ^.,  the  pale  red  or  rose  red,  Balas  R,^  the 
violet  red,  Almandine  R.,  and  the  orange  red,  Rubicelle  R. 
Oriental  R.  ordinarily  ranks  next  in  value  to  the  diamond,  but 
when  it  exceeds  4  carats  in  weight  of  perfect  quality,  which  is 
rarely,  it  is  more  highly  prized  tlian  a  diamond  of  equal  weight. 
The  true  R.  is  found  chiefly  in  the  valleys  and  watercourses  of 
Ceylon  and  Burmah,  and  the  spinel  rubies  occur  in  the  river- 
sands  of  India,  Ceylon,  Pegu,  North  America,  and  also  in 
Wicklow. 

Ruck'ert,  Friedrich,  bom  at  Schweinfurt  in  Bavaria,  May 
16.  1789,  proceeded  from  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town  to 
\Vurzburg  University  (1S05),  and  there  studied  philolc^y  with 
sucli  success  that  later  he  could  say,  'AH  written  languages  live 
for  me.'    Sickness  forbade  his  sharing  in  the  War  of  Liberation, 
or  following  up  the  career  of  frivat-docent  for  which  he  qualifled 
at  Jena  (1811).    The  air  of  home  restored  his  health  and  stirred 
his  poetic  powers.      These  first  found  utterance  in  Deutsche 
GeJichte  (10I4),   whose  Gehamischte  Sonnet te  have  much  of 
Konier*s  ring.     In  1816  R.  undertook  the  poet's  comer  of  the 
Stuitgart  Morgenblatt ;  a  year  later  he  travelled  to  Italy,  where 
he  made  fast  friends  of  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  and  others  of  the 
'Artist  Common weaL'     At  Koburg,  where  he  settled  on  his 
return,  he  met  Louise  Fischer,  object  of  the  melodious  Litbes^ 
yruh lings  (loth  ed.  1876),  and  afterwards  his  wife  (1821).    Lyrics, 
scattered  through  almanacs  and  periodicals,  extended  R.'s  fame 
in  constantly  widening  circles,  but  the  necessity  of  eaming  more 
than  fame  forced  him  to  exchange  the  idyllic  quiet  of  his  Koburg 
life  for  a  chair  of  Oriental  languages  at  Erlangen  (1826).     Here, 
as  poet  and  Orientalist,  he  published  several  excellent  transla- 
tions of  Eastem  poetry,  the  long  didactic  poem,  or  series  rather, 
of  Alexandrine  verses,  Die  Weisheit  des  Bramanen  (6  vols.  1836- 
3<>  ;   9th  ed.  1875),  and  the  Persian  epic,  Rostem  und  Suhrab 
( I  ^3^)<  besides  preparing  a  carefully-selected  edition  of  his  works 
(  I S43  ;  X9ih  ed.  1876),  which  alone  fills  700  closely-printed  pages. 
jK  residence  at  Berlin,  whither  a  pension  and  privy-councillorship 
<]rcvtr   him  in  1841,   bore   fruit  in  four  singularly  undramatic 
dramas,  and  in  1848  R.  retired  to  his  country  estate  of  Neusesa 
nesar  Koburg,  where,  after  eighteen  years  of  whimsical  seclusion, 
Yic    died,  January  31,  1866.     His  Gesammelte  WerJu  (12  vols. 
i=~rankf.  1067-69)  include,  besides  the  poems  cited  above,  the 
j^^Mjgfdichte  (songs   of  the  old  war  time),  Pantheon  (hymns, 
Icri;en<is,  and  allegories),  Wanderungen  (scenes  of  foreign  travel), 
A  xiTci  //aus-und  'fiihrlieder  (pictures  of  every-day  life).     R.  wrote, 
izk<ieeds  too  much,  and  the  Horatian  vaunt,  Exegi  monumentum^ 
so  often  in  his  mouth,  will  probably  prove  true  of  few  beyond 
},  i  ^  lyrical  productions.     Yet  these  alone  mark  him  the  greatest 
of  German  poets  since  Tieck  and  Uhland,  alike  by  their  exquisite 
hArxnony  and  a  sensibility  to  the  relations  of  the  outer  and  inner 
bA.-oz'lds,  which  to  the  English  roder  recalls  now  Tennyson,  now 
VVordsworth.    R.'s  Eastem  translations  and  didactic  poems  are 
ci-Hous  from  over- fidelity  to  their  originals  or  models,  not  in 
only,  but  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  mannerisms.     See  his  Lije^ 
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by  Beyer  (1868),  and  Berger's  Nachgelassene  Schriften  F,  R.*f 
und  neue  Beitrdge  tn  dessen  Leben  (Vien.  1877). — ^Heinrioh 
Bw,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Koburg,  February  14, 
1823,  and  died,  professor  of  German  language  and  literature,  at 
Breslau,  September  11,  1875.  ^toxa.  many  valuable  historical 
and  philological  works  of  which  he  was  the  author,  may  be 
selected  Annalen  der  Deutschen  Geschichte  (1850),  Ceschithte  des 
MitUlalters  (1852),  Geschichte  der  Neuteit  (1854),  Deutsche  Dich* 
tungen  des  Mittelalters  (4  vols.  1872-76),  and  Geschichte  der  Neu* 
Hochdeutschen  Schriftsprache  (1875).  His  Kleinere  Schriften  are 
appearing  in  a  collected  form  (vol.  i.  1877).  See  H.  achuke, 
U,  R,  und  das  Dichterhaus  zu  Neusess  (Bresl.  1875). 

Hudd'er,  a  flat,  heavy  frame  of  wood,  hung  upon  the  stem-post 
of  a  vessel,  round  which,  as  on  an  axis,  it  is  tumed  by  the  tiller. 
When  the  R.  is  in  a  straight  line  with  the  keel,  equilibrium  is 
maintained ;  but  if  the  R.  be  forced  to  one  side,  the  resistance 
which  it  then  offers  to  the  forvrard  motion  of  the  ship  calls  into 
existence  a  pressure  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  R.  on  the  side 
towards  which  it  has  been  forced.  The  part  of  this  pressure 
resolved  perpendicularly  to  the  ship's  length  acts  upon  the  stem 
so  as  to  force  it  to  rebate  r*und  the  ship's  centre  of  mass. 

Badd'ixnan,  Thomas,  bom  at  Raggel,  in  the  parish  of  Boyn- 
die,  Banffshire,  in  October  1674,  proceeded  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  graduated  after  four  years* 
study.  A  year  later  he  became  parish  schoolmaster  at  Laurence- 
kirk. There  he  met  Dr.  Archibald  Pitcaime,  who  procured  him 
the  post  of  assistant-keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  £%^  which  R.  had  to  eke  out  by  revising 
and  correcting  for  publishers,  keeping  boarders,  &c.,  and  even  in 
1707  by  commencing  business  as  an  auctioneer.  He  had,  how- 
ever, here  ample  opportunities  for  study,  the  first  froit  of  which 
was  his  edition  of  Volusenus's  (Florence  Wilson)  De  TranquiUi* 
tate  Animi  Diahgus,  In  1709  he  edited  Arthur  Johnston's 
Latin  Cantica^  and  Paraphrase  of  Canticles,  and  in  1714  appeared 
the  work  which  still  keeps  his  name  familiar,  the  Rudiments  of 
the  Latin  Tongue,  It  went  through  fifteen  editions  in  his  life- 
time. Some  years  before  this  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  had 
trebled  his  salaiy  in  order  to  retain  him.  His  edition  of  the 
Opera  Omnia  of  Buchanan  (2  vols,  folio)  appeared  in  171 5,  in 
which  year  he  set  up  business  as  a  printer.  In  1728  he  was 
made  printer  to  Edinburgh  University.  In  1725  he  brought  out 
the  first  part  of  his  greatest  work,  Grammaticae  Latinae  Jnstitu* 
tiones^  treating  of  etymology ;  and  the  second  part  on  syntax  in 
1732.  Stallbaum  re-edited,  and  Freund  in  his  Lexicon  frequently 
refers  to  this  work.  In  1 729  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Cede* 
donian  Mercury ,  which  he  had  printed  since  1724,  and  in  1730 
he  was  appointed  principal  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Dbrary. 
Nine  years  later  he  published  a  splendid  edition  of  Anderson's 
Diplomata  et  Numismata  Scotue,  %xiA  in  175 1  his  'immaculate' 
edition  of  Livy  in  4  vols.  In  this  year  his  sight  began  to  fail,  and  he 
had  soon  to  resign  the  librarianship  which  he  had  held  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  January  19,  1757.  George 
Chalmers,  the  antiquary,  wrote  his  life  (i  vol.  8vo.  1794). 

Hu'denture  (Lat.  rudens^  'a  rope'),  in  architecture,  a  rope* 
like  mass  filling  the  flutes  of  a  column  to  about  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  shaft ;  also  called  a  cable, 

Hii'deaheim,  a  town  of  Prossia,  17  miles  from  Wiesbaden, 
province  of  Hessen-Nassau,  on  the  Rhine,  celebrated  fof  its 
wine,  known  as  RUdesheimer,  The  neighbouring  heights  are 
studded  with  numerous  ruined  castles.    Pop.  3197. 

Hu'dolf  L,  of  Habsburg  or  Hapsburg,  founder  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Austria,  bom  at  Limburg,  May  i,  1218,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Albrecht  IV.,  Graf  von  Habsburg,  and  Hedwig  of 
Kyburg.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1240  gave  him  a  large 
territory  and  the  command  of  a  considerable  force,  which 
he  hastened  to  place  at  the  service  of  Friedrich  II.,  under 
whose  eyes  he  gained  his  spurs  at  the  battle  of  Faenza  in 
1 241.  By  his  marriage  with  C^ertrode,  daughter  of  Burchard, 
Graf  yon  Hohenberg,  his  repeated  feuds  with  his  undes,  the 
Graf  von  Habsburg  and  the  Graf  von  Kyburg,  and  his 
ouarrels  with  the  Bishops  of  Strassburg  and  Basel  and  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  he  acquired  so  much  territory  that  hit 
dominions  extended  from  Mt  St.  Gothard  to  the  Schwarxwald, 
from  the  Bodensee  to  the  Vosget,  rendering  him  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  the  S.  of  Germany.     His  bravery  and  love  of 
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scape-painter,  and  also  studied  under  Van  Noort,  entered  the 
studio  of  Otho  Van  Veen  (Otto  Vcnius)  in  1596.     In  159S  lie 
entered  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  and  two  years  later  started  for 
Italy.     At  Mantua  he   first   became  familiar  with   court   life, 
and  thence  went  to  Madrid  on  his  earliest  diplomatic  mission. 
Returning  to  Italy,  he  visited   Florence,  Venice,   and   Rome, 
and  from  the  Eternal  City  was  summoned  in  1608  to  the  death- 
bed  of  his  mother.      On    the   solicitation    of  the   Archduke 
Albert  and  Infanta  Isabella,  he  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  his 
house  soon  became  a  princely  museum  of  art.     For  Marie  de 
Medici  (1628-31)  he  adorned  the  Luxembour^j  with  twenty-four 
illustrations  of  events  in  her  life,  finishing  the  series  in  Fari<. 
He  spent  eighteen  months  in  Madrid  on  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  Infanta,  but  his  visit  to  Castile  is  now  remembered  l)y 
his  pictures,  not  by  his  protocols.     In  1630  he  concluded  tl. 
peace  between  Charles  I.  of  England  and  Philip  IV.  of  ^pr.' 
andjwhile  in  London  was  knighted  by  the  kin^]^,  who  pre  e:  • 
him  with  a  diamond  hatband,  and  defrayed  his  exjion-i-. 
1634  he  completed  the  famous  decorations  for  Whitehall,  i 
for  which  Charles  had  to  pawn  jewels  and  melt  royal  \>.a\  . 
amazing  number  of  pictures  ascribed  to  R.  can  only  be  a. 
for  by  remembering  that  .he  himself  seldom  did  more  ' 
sign   and  finish,  and  that  in  then:  production  he  v.  ■ 
by  a  host  of  pupils,  including  Van  Thulden,  Vaiih- 
and  Jordaens.     Incessant  toil  seems  to  have  b 
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tution,  and  after  suffering  severely  from  gout,  he 
1640.     Temperate,  scholarly,  high-bred,  and  i:.  ii 
almost  without  sentiment  and  pathos.     WIilu  J) 
sion,  it  is  often  disagreeable,  sometimes  shocLi. 
ing  pieces  are  savage,  there  is  an  absolute  de"'  \ 
pain  visible  in  such  works  as  the  *  Scour::!  > . 
'Martyrdom   of    St.    Lievin,'    *  Brazen   v^e: 
Judgment.*     But  though  never  tender  or  ii  . 
voluptuous,  he  rises  at  times  through  siu  ( 1 
complete  mastery  of  his  art   into  tlic  > 
Inferior  only  to  Titian  as  a  colon ri^,  n. 
ingenious  composition,  he  fails  adequ  i* 
or  rather  distracts  attention  by  tlie 
artistic  power.     As  Thackeray  sav  - ,  ' 
performer  rather  than  the  piece. '    1 1 
unequal,  some  noble  and  stately,  < 
of  the  Flemish  type.     Amon-r  '" 
*  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  '  L!. . 
fixion  of  St.  Peter.'    To  tl.e 
etcher  and  an  author.    IIi>  c- 
in  1877.     See  the  CaialtKu.- 
bury,   Original  Papers,   ;. 
Gachet,  Lettres  intuit cs  </. 
of  R.  in  the  Edinburgh 
Klehie  Schriften  (1875  ; 
and  Gachard,  HUti 
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i  .:'  England.  :r.  A:  ri  ,  and  \tz',  -;  r 
-  -  Tos  given  frrni  :'  e  L-reat  deve.:  :t;-: 
:.-.  r.  the  male  ciir.r-^:'.. ebreedin^-f^^-  -. 

:e  tirst  and  secor.  .i  cu:ll5  are  the  lo:::t  • 

„_r%  and  is  elevate i  0:1  the  tarsus.     I.; 

_    ..-ur,  mingled  with  chestnut,  the  al-.';--.- 

:  .'vn  tint.     The  average  length  is  12  :-;L.i 

IS,  and  the  male  wages  war  for  the  r:- 

.~^e.  or  *  Reeve.'     The   birds    are    nj;L  .1 
'   1 -:ncts  for  the  London  maiket.      TIicvi.: 
,  -z.-  -ince  are  snared  in  great  qaaniiiies. 

-       -  ?"7e  {Acerina  cernua^^   a  little  freshwater  £-" 

_  ^_'h  rivers,  and  attaining  a  length  of  five  cr^  i 

-- .^j  :o  the  perch  family,  and  is  of  a  light  c.-r.- 

-  _::^  silver  while  below.     The  fins  are  spotted  v.-. 

-  .  tk::!  fin  is  single.     The  R.  is  readily  caught,  \Lt 

-  _z:T..vei  being  a  red  worm. 

~i^  —r  '2.  Domesday  Rochdbme),  a  market-town  of  VT-r- 

-,   .-n  i^e  Avon,  83  miles  N.W.  of  London,  and  Z}\ 

3  .r=_z.g';am,  is  one  of  the  principal  railway  juncti  -.s 

r       ,-.-t:.     The  parish  churcli  of  St.  Andrew  is  now  (1S7M 

T   _.:  IS  a  memorial  to  the  poet  Moultrie,  its  rector  :  : 

•_  ^  izi  there  are  also  two  disiinctjchurche?,  St.  Mctir-* 

^    -ij.  'zi:'.y  Trinity  (1853),  the  latter  a  cruciform  stru::.:? 

_  .  .^i  ru  spire   200  feet  high.      Other  build ing-s  are  tic 

-  _1  iri  ccm-exchange  (1858),  a  Second  Pointed  Ren.- a 

r--r;h  by   E.  \V.  Pugin  (1864),  and  Sl  Mary's  Cor- 

.  f  _i  :i4  inmates  in  1871.     Iron-founding,  brick-makir.^ 

.  -^    i-i  t'.ie  manufacture  of  cement,   are  the   ler-cin-:  .:> 

..-^-      Iv,  which  pubhshes  two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop. 

_.--•.',  f.^unded  in  1567  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  Lend-:': 

—  _-:r.  ■;.:  '.be  children  of  R.  and  Brownsover  [his  birthr-lict^, 
_- .  i;t:  :':r  such  as  be  of  other  places  thereunto  adjoinr.:.* 

-  --i--  ur.ier  the  headmastership  of  James  (1778-93),  Amoii 

..ri-ii .  :Lr.i  Temple  (1858-69),  the  present  Bishop  of  Extte-. 

:e  :--  ci  the  first  Public  Schools  (q.  v.)  in  England,     In 

:-  :5-S  ::  had  27  masters  and  455  boys,  besides  70  in  \it 

^    --.  -j.-e  n.iddle-class  school  opened  last  May.     The  'pi.e  cf 

:..--.   .z^:!e  Gothic,'  as  Moultrie  terms  the  school    builu.  ,3- 

;"-:•."  ei  iSo$-20,  has  been  greatly  improved  and  added  to  «.^--i 

..i  ri-re-.tenar)'  of  1S67.     Out  of  the  fund  then  started,  w*..-:i 

-  ' L'_t  1S7S  amounted  to  ;f  33.376,  the  chapel  has  been  re':c  a 
:-'V:.  \V.  Buttertield — the  porch,  two  western  bay^  Ecrnc- 
:--:?v  -ri  memorial  windows  only  having  been  retainers:  i 
;:— -ii,^2i  and  new  schools  have  been  erected,  the  latter  rctr;- 

-  -  -^  two  r.atural  science  schools,  six  class-rooms,  &c.;  a  Ubii-rr, 

•  -'.-^.:ccm,  and  art-museum  are  now  building;  and  a  re? 

•  J  ^  ^:r.N:i*  is  to  follow.  A  long  list  of  distinguished  K-g- 
X  r->  Abercromby,  Landor,  Macready,  Clough,  Hughes,  ILc- 
j^-.  ^: -"-ey.  i:c.)  might  be  formed  from  Whittakcr's  K.  Re^J:r, 
::-;-:>c7  ^Lond.  1S68). 

Bwgeley,  a  town  of  Staffordshire,  on  the  Trent,  oj  Eifc^ 
I  S. L."  cf  i^iatibrd  by  rail,  has  a  Roman  Catholic  church  ^  :- 
X  :.-  :t  5: -re  (iS63\  a  town-hall,  mechanics'  institute,  arJ  1 
:•?;  ;;.ir::niar- school.  On  June  26,  1878,  the  foundation-st.-t 
^ M5  l:_vi  of  new  Public  Buildings,  to  be  erected  in  Gecme-r.r 
^\-.-  c  mhich  comprise  a  market-hall  (66  feet  by  41  feet,  iri 
.c  :^r:  r^":\  an  assembly  room,  and  numerous  public  ot^c-*. 
',  — .  i-i~  bniss  foundries  employ  a  large  number  of  the  :c- 
M -..--:>>  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  coluei-.es. 
:.,.    :S7i   463a 

Ku  ^n,  the  largest  island  of  Germany,  lying  in  the  Bil:::; 

—  >,,^  Te  :"e  coast  of  Pommem,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  ihe 
>L  -  i5_ri.  i\  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part.  Area  362  sc. 
r-   ;>.     Fcr.  "47.048.     On  every  side  it  is  indented  by  deep  bifs 

-T-  -^  a  r:\:ni..>;r  of  peninsulas  connected  by  narrow  strirs  '.t 
^-i  <«^:h  the  mam  iKxiy  of  the  island,  and  of  which  the  Isr^^e^ 
x-t  NV:::oa  ini  T.a?mund  in  the  N.,  and  Monchguland  Zud^x  ci 

*.?  S.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  W.,  but  is  hilly  in  the  E. 
XT-  -iti-r  "r,  while  the  N.  and  E.  coasts  usually  consist  of  bo  i 
_^^  ^•'  -^    Oa  the  E.  coast  of  Jasmund  is  the  Stubbenkami^cr 
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•:is  of 

"  » ;    en- 

(1/68), 

it  lie   latter 

;  Rithnkenii 

^  .id    Kink,   /I 

.'ic  from  the  right 

V.  W.N.W.  through 

i<  ihrort  after  a  course 

: ':!  of  communication 

.J  uiitrict  and  the  Rhine. 

.  ^'a,  on  the  Rhine,  at  the 

.  ^A  Crefield  by  rail.     With 

i>  capable  of  accommodating 

.  <4rcat  extent     It  is  the  seat  of 

commerce  in  wood,  wool,  and 

•  nts  to  125,000  tons  annually,  for 

>  16  powerful  tug  steamers  and  400 

.  upwards  of  500  tons  burden.    Pop. 

;^c  maritime  hymn  of  Great  Britain, 

;ial  anthem  to  God  Save  the  Queen,  was 

n casque  of  Alfred,  performed  for  the  first 

.;ust  I,   1740,  before  Frederick,  Prince  of 

-.to  words  have  been  variously  attributed  to 

.  i  to  James  Thompson,  the  joint-authors  of  the 

:  and  soul-stirring  melody  is  by  Dr.  Ame. 

r  .iiih  is  the  ultimate  authority  to  which  Christians 

\^jx  instruction  as  to  what  they  are  to  believe. 

^  opinions  prevail  as  to  what  is  the  R.  of  F.     Roman 

.-jul  it  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  which  is  partly  writ- 

Ktly  unwritten  ;  in  other  words,  it  includes  Scripture 

iiiion.     But  as  ordinary  people  are  unable  to  decide 

canonical  Scripture  and  whatnot,  what  is  divine  tradition 

'    at  merely  human,  the  Church  is  appointed  by  God  to  be 

'..lilble  teacher  in  these  matters.    Protestants  hold  that '  the 

.li  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 

.V  Testaments,  is  the  only  infallible  R.  of  F.'    Certain  mystics 

.•ct  all  external  authority,  and  hold  their  R.  of  F.  to  be  an 

*    .  nward  divine  influence.'    Rationalists  hold  that  the  only  R.  of 

1    .    is  reason,  which  is  the  source  and  ground  of  all  religious 

1^  xiowledge  and  conviction. 

Rule  of  the  Ootave,  a  system  of  adding  harmonies  to  the 
cl.  matonic  scale  which  is  used  as  the  lowest  part.     It  was  formerly 
nch  taught  as  a  formula  to  students. 


less 


:cii 


Hole  of  Three,  a  technical  term  for  the  arithmetical  pro- 
cess by  which  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  numbers  is 
found.     From  its  great  miportance  in  commercial  transactions, 
'":  also  been  called  the  golden  rule.    See  Proportion. 

'  "d  of  spirits  distilled  from  the  skimmings  of  sngar- 

'isses,  or  from  the  latter  alone,  mixed  with 

■)Ie  proportion  tAdunder,  or  lees  of  former 

>n  proceeds  for  several  dajrs  before  the 

':  still.    The  distilled  spirit  is  com- 

-'t  bU{;ar.    The  peculiar  flavour  of  R. 

ilier  ethereal  principles  develop  with 

and  improvea  flavour.    Pineapple  R* 

1  \\  uh  slices  of  pineapple.    The  alcoholic 

al  to  that  of  brandy.    The  distillation  of  R. 

I  conjunctly  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar 

1 .  Indies,  Guiana,  Reunion,  Tahiti,  &c    Jamaica 

-  tlie  highest  market  value.    W.  Indian  produce 

>i  entirely  from  that  island,  and  the  annual  value  of 

r.jii^e  from  ;£'240,ooo  to  ;f 290,000.     The  imports  of 

'..o  United  Kingdom,  during  the  year  1876,  amounted  to 

^335  proof  gallons,  valued  at  ;f  1,073,707.     British  Guiana 

'.:'j  \V.  Indian  Islands  sent  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity. 

V  •075  gallons  were  entered  for  home  consumption,  on  which 

a  ^\\\\y  of  ^2, 554,260  was  paid.     R.  is  largely  consumed  in  the 

!.avy  ;  in  the  towns  of  Great  Britain  its  general  consumption  is 

^niall  and  on  the  decline. 

Rum,  a  mountainous,  rugged,  and  barren  island  of  the  Heb- 
rides, 15)  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ardnamurchan  Point,  Argyle.^hire, 
8  miles  long  by  7^  broad.  At  Ben  More  the  surface  is  2320 
feet  above  the  sea ;  at  Cresal,  1 80a  Of  the  area  of  30,000  acres, 
only  about  1800  are  under  cultivation.     Pop.  (1861)  73. 

Kuma'nia,  since  1861  a  principality  under  Turkish  suzerainty, 
but  erected  into  an  independent  state  by  the  Treaty  of  Berhn 
(July,  1878),  consists  of  the  two  '  Danubian  Principalities  *  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  together  with  the  Dobnidscha  and  the 
delta  of  the  Danube,  llie  two  latter  districts  were  annexed  to 
it  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  return  for  the  retrocession  to  Russia 
of  the  small  part  of  Bessarabia  which  it  had  formerly  held.  Its 
boundaries  are  now— on  the  EL  the  river  Pruth,  the  kilia  mouth 
of  the  Danube  (separating  it  from  Bessarabia),  and  the  Black 
Sea;  on  the  S.,  a  Ime  drawn  from  Mangalia  on  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Danube  R  of  Silistria,  and  the  course  of  the  Danube 
(separating  it  from  Bulgaria  and  Servia) ;  and  on  the  W.  and  N. 
the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  Carpathians  (separating  it  from 
Siebenbiirgen  and  Bulcowina).  Its  area  is  now  about  49^800  sq. 
miles,  or  iQmost  that  of  England.  The  greater  part  of  R.  con- 
sists of  rich,  alluvial  plains,  but  along  the  W.  and  N.  there  is 
much  hill  country  and  table-land,  some  of  the  peaks,  such  as  the 
Negoi  and  the  Surul,  rising  to  about  7000  feet.  There  are  four 
great  passes  leading  throuni  the  Transylvanian  Alps  into  Sieben- 
biirgen— the  Vulkan,  the  Kother  Thurm,  the  Torzburg,  and  the 
Tombs  passes.  Through  the  Carpathians  the  principal  passes 
are  the  Borgo  and  Oitoz.  The  rivers  are  for  the  most  part  deep 
and  sluggish.  The  Danube  (q.  v.),  and  its  tribntanr  tne  Pruth 
((^.  v.),  now  form  the  boundary  rivers.  The  principal  Moldavian 
tributary  of  the  Pruth  is  the  Schischija.  Rising  in  Bukowina, 
the  Sereth  (q.  v.)  flows  through  the  whole  lengUi  of  Moldavia 
until  it  joins  the  Danube  at  Galatz,  its  chief  tributaries  being 
from  the  left  the  Berlat,  from  the  right  the  Moldava,  the  Bistriza, 
the  Drotuscb,  and  the  Buseo,  the  last  flowing  through  Wallachia. 
The  other  rivers  of  the  latter  state  are  all  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  the  chief  being  the  Jalomitza,  the  Argisch,  the  Aluta 
(which  rises  in  Siebenbiirgen  and  flows  through  the  Rother 
Thurm  pass),  and  the  SchvT.  Along  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
even  from  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta,  there  are  large  marshy 
lagoons,  the  largest  being  the  Balta  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Argisch.  The  chief  towns  of  Wallachia  are  Bucharest  (q.  v.), 
Braila  (q.  v.),  Giurgevo  (a.  v.),  Krafova  (o.  v.),  Fokshan  (q.  v.), 
Plojesti  (q.  V.) ;  and  of  Moldavia,  Jassy  (q.  v.),  Galatz  (q.  v.), 
Piatra  (q.  v.),  Berlat  and  Botochani. 

Climate. — R.  is  subject  to  very  severe  cold  in  winter,  as  well 
as  great  heat  in  summer.  Even  on  the  plains  the  thermometer 
often  stands  at— 28*  F.  in  winter,  while  it  rises  to  99*  F.  in 
summer  and  autumn.  The  approach  of  winter  b  marked  by 
N.E.  winds,  which  sometimes  reduce  the  temperature  b^  as 
much  as  30*  in  a  day.     In  the  marshy  lowlands,  malaria  u  at 
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justice  caused  the  forest  cantons  to  put  themselves  under  his  pro- 
tection, Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  in  1257,  Zurich  in  1264. 
In  1273  he  was  elected  Emf)eror,  having  purchased  the  acquies- 
cence of  Pope  Gregory  X.  by  his  concession  of  all  feudal  rights 
over  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  right  of 
inteifcrencc  in  internal  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Germany.  He  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  consolidation  of  the  imperial  power, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  the  nobles  having  acquired  most 
of  the  crown  lands  and  dues.  His  most  powerful  enemy  was 
Ottokar  (q.  v.),  King  of  Bohemia,  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  election,  but  who  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1278.  R. 
accepted  the  homage  of  Oitokar's  son,  Wenceslaus,  for  Bohemia 
and  Moravia ;  but  he  stripped  him  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
and  Carniola,  which  he  gave  in  fief  to  his  own  sons,  Albrecht  and 
Rudolf.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  improving  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Germany.  He  purified  the  administration  of  justice, 
organising  an  efficient  system  of  police,  and  clearing  the  country 
of  robbers.  His  measures  were  thorough— in  Thuringia  alone 
he  put  to  death  twenty-nine  robber  nobles,  and  razed  sixty- 
nine  strongholds.  In  the  midst  of  this  reformation  he  died, 
much  regretted  by  his  poorer  subjects,  September  30,  1291. 
See  Liclmowski,  Geschichte  Kaiser  A\*s  /.  und  seiner  Ahuen 
(Vienna,  1836),  and  Schonhuth,  Geschichte  R's  von  Habsburg 
(2  vols.  Leipz.  1843-44). — Bi.  II. ,  German  Emperor,  the  son 
of  Maximilian  II.  and  Maria,  daughter  of  Karl  V.,  was  born 
July  18,  1552.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  court 
of  his  uncle,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  1570  he  returned  from  Spain, 
and  in  1572  he  received  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  that  of  Bohe- 
mia with  the  title  King  of  the  Romans  in  1575.  He  was  elected 
Emperor,  October  12,  1576.  Indolent  and  vacillating  in  his 
imperial  policy,  he  left  all  power  to  his  ministers,  whose  corrupt 
and  reckless  measures  both  lost  him  the  support  of  the  Catholics 
and  exasperated  still  more  the  Protestants,  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  R.  devoted  almost  his  whole 
attention  to  alchemy,  astrology,  and  astronomy,  attracting  to  his 
court  by  his  liberality  many  impostors,  besides  several  learned 
men,  of  whom  the  most  famous  were  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler, 
who  have  commemorated  his  patronage  in  the  name  of  the 
Rudolpliine  Tables.  R.'s  weakness  in  government  having  made 
his  kinsmen  apprehensive  that  he  would  diminish  the  influence 
of  their  house,  the  archdukes  met  in  1606,  and  formally  acknow- 
ledged as  its  head  Matthias,  his  brother,  to  whom  R.  was  obliged, 
in  1608,  to  yield  all  his  dominions  save  Bohemia.  In  1 609,  R. 
granted  the  Bohemians  religious  freedom  by  a  royal  charter, 
called  the  Afajestdtsbrief,  but  they,  distrusting  his  sincerity,  shut 
him  up  in  his  castle  at  Prague,  and  (161 1)  invited  Matthias,  who 
accordingly  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  March  29,  and  proceeded 
to  his  coronation  on  May  23.  R.,  stripped  of  all  his  states,  was 
spared  the  humiliation  of  losing  all  that  he  retained  of  imperial 
jiowcr,  itH  name  and  shadow,  by  his  death,  January  20,  1612. 
Sec  Gindcly,  A*.  //.  uttii  seitu  Zdt  (2  vols.  Prague,  1863-65). 

Ru'dolatadt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Schwarzburg-R.,  situated  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saale,  23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Weimar  by  rail.     Pop.  (1875)  1^1^* 

Hue  is  the  genus  that  gives  name  to  the  natural  order  Rutaact 
(q.  v.),  and  consists  of  herbs  and  underslirubs,  natives  of  temperate 
regions  of  the  Old  World.  The  much-divided  leaves  are  beset  with 
small  glands  containing  a  powerfully-smelling,  acrid,  volatile  oil. 
The. flowers  are  yellowish  or  greenish,  arranged  in  terminal 
cor>-mbs  or  racemes.  Common  R.  ( A*.  .vr<7tvo/<^/j).  a  native  of  the 
Mcviiterranean  countries  and  the  Orient,  is  a  somewhat  shiubby 
plant  of  a  peculiar  bluish  or  yellowish  green  colour.  It  has  long 
l^een  cultivated  in  gardens,  being  formerly  considered  a  safeguard 
against  wiicbcraft,  potent  to  ward  off  conioi^ion,  and  employed 
in  domestic  medicine.  The  name  of  *  herb  of  grace '  given  to  it 
{e,g.^  Hamle:,  act  iv.  scene  5)  is  a  pun  upon  R.  as  the  name  of 
the  plant,  and  the  word  '  rue  *  as  an  equivalent  of  the  *  repent- 
ance '  necessarr  to  secure  God's  grace.  The  smell  of  R.  when 
fresh  is  very  strong,  and  to  many  very  obnoxious  ;  yet  the 
chor>ped  leaves  are  sometimes  eaten  with  broad  and  builer  as  a 
siomachjc,  and  are  frc-quenlly  given  to  poultry*  for  llie  crouix 
They  al>o  make  a  beaui:ful  qamiih.  The  materia  meviica  pre- 
paration of  R.  is  a  pale-yellow,  .icrid.  and  bitter  od  of  a  dis- 
agreeable  odoar,  disti.lcd  with  water  from  the  fresh  herlx  It  is 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  and  is  qiven  in  hvstcria.  colic,  and 
other  convulsive  dx>orders.  Water  or  Meadow  R.,  an<i  Wall  R., 
are  old  names  given  10  r;..:.V..';;.fv /j:;<w  ^now  apiUcd  to  the 
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genus),  and  Asplenium  RHia-muraria^  on  account  of  the  ^l^ 
like,  much-divided  foliage. 

Huff  {Philomachus  pugnax),  a  migratory,  GraUalorial  bird, 
arriving  in  the  fen-counties  of  England  in  April,  and  leaving  in 
September.  The  name  R.  was  given  from  the  great  development 
of  the  feathers  of  the  neck  in  the  male  during  the  breedinjj-season. 
The  bill  is  straight,  and  the  first  and  second  quills  are  the  longest. 
The  hind  toe  is  very  short,  and  is  elevated  on  the  tarsus.  The 
male  is  of  a  black  colour,  mingled  with  chestnut,  the  abdomen 
being  white,  with  a  brown  tint.  The  average  length  is  12  inches. 
The  R,  is  pugnacious,  and  the  male  wages  war  for  the  po>' 
session  of  the  female,  or  *  Reeve.'  The  birds  are  much  in 
request  in  the  fen  districts  for  the  London  market.  They  are 
easily  fattened,  and  hence  are  snared  in  great  quantities. 

Ruffe,  or  Pope  {Ac^na  cernua\  a  little  freshwater  fish 
found  in  most  English  rivers,  and  attaining  a  length  of  five  or  sit 
inches.  It  belongs  to  the  perch  family,  and  is  of  a  light  olive- 
brown  above  and  silver  white  below.  The  fins  are  spotted  with 
brown.  The  dorsal  fin  is  single.  The  R.  is  readily  caught,  tlie 
bait  usually  employed  being  a  red  worm. 

Bug'by  (in  Domesday  Rochiberie)^  a  inarket«town  of  War- 
wickshire,  on  the  Avon,  83  miles  N.W.  of  London,  and  29} 
E.S.E.  of  Birmingham,  is  one  of  the  principal  railway  junction! 
in  the  kingdom.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  is  now  (i8;S) 
being  rebuilt  as  a  memorial  to  the  poet  Moultrie,  its  rector  fur 
forty  years,  and  there  are  also  two  distinct|churches,  St.  Matthew 
(1841)  and  Holy  Tiinity  (1853),  the  latter  a  cruciform  structure 
with  a  central  spire  200  feet  high.  Other  buildings  are  the 
townhall  and  corn-exchange  (1858),  a  Second  Pointed  Roman 
Catholic  church  by  E.  W.  Pugin  (1864),  and  St.  Mary's  Con- 
vent,  with  144  inmates  in  1871.  Iron-founding,  brick-makicg, 
brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  cement,  are  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  R.,  which  publishes  two  weekly  newspaperSi  Pop. 
(1871)  8385. 

R.  School t  founded  in  1567  by  Lawrence  SherifT,  a  London 
grocer,  *  for  the  children  of  R.  and  Brownsover  [his  birthplace], 
and  next  for  such  as  be  of  other  places  thereunto  adjoining:,' 
has  risen  under  the  headmastership  of  James  (1778-93),  Arnold 
(1828-42),  and  Temple  (1858-69),  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  I 
to  be  one  of  the  first  Public  Schools  (q.  v.)  in  England.    In  1 
July  1878  it  had  27  masters  and  455  boys,  besides  70  in  the 
subordinate  middle-class  school  opened  last  May.    The  'pile of  I 
questionable  Gothic,'  as  Moultrie  terms  the  school   buildings 
erected  1808-20,  has  been  greatly  improved  and  added  to  since  I 
the  Tercentenary  of  1 867.     Out  of  the  fund  then  started,  which  | 
in  June  1878  amounted  to  /'33,376,  the  chapel  has  been  rcbu  I: 
by  Mr.  W.   Butterfield — the  porch,  two  western  bays  "i^^-^* 
ments,  and  memorial  windows  only  having  been  retained ;  a 
gymnasium  and  new  schools  have  been  erected,  the  latter  com-  j 
prising  two  natural  science  schools,  six  class-rooms,  &c;  a  libiarr, 
reading-room,  and  art-museum  are  now  building ;  and  a  re** 
*  Big  School '  is  to  follow.     A  long  list  of  distinguished  Ruj:- 
beians  (Abercromby,  Landor,  Macready,  Clough,  Hughes,  Hoc- 
son,  Stanley,  &c.)  might  be  formed  from  Whittakcr's  R.  Ripi'^t 
1675-1S67  (Lond.  1868). 

Bugeley,  a  town  of  StaflTordshire,  on  the  Trent,  oj  mi-es 
E.S.E.  of  Stafford  by  rail,  has  a  Roman  Catholic  church  via 
a  lofty  spire  (1863),  a  town-hall,  mechanics*  institute,  and  a 
free  grammar-school.  On  June  26,  1878,  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  of  new  Public  Buildings,  to  be  erected  in  Geomctnj 
Gothic,  which  comprise  a  market-hall  (66  feet  by  4X  feet,  ar.i 
40  feet  high),  an  assembly  room,  and  numerous  public  cfficei 
Iron  and  brass  foundries  employ  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  coiiients. 
Pop.  (1 871)  463a 

Ru'g^n,  the  largest  island  of  Germany,  lying  in  the  E^'l'j-t 
opposite  the  coast  of  Pommem,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  iiic 
Strelasund,  I J  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part.  Area  362  vq. 
miles.  Pop.  47,048.  On  every  side  it  is  indented  by  deep  biys 
forming  a  number  of  peninsulas  connected  by  narrow  siiipi  ct 
land  with  the  main  body  of  the  island,  and  of  which  the  l.n:ejt 
are  Witton  and  Jasmund  in  the  N.,  and  Monchgutand  Zudiron 
the  S.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  W.,  but  is  hilly  in  the  L 
and  interior,  while  the  N.  and  E.  coasts  usually  consist  of  bc-^ 
dialk  cliils.    On  the  E.  coast  of  Jasmund  is  the  Siubbcnkamxci 
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{^\vt,  sto^ien  'steps,'  and  kamien  'a  rock*),  a  perpendicular 
rock 420 feet  in  height;  and  extending  for  12  miles  along  the 
same  coast,  the  Stubbenitz,  a  beech  forest,  having  in  its  centre 
the  Heriha-see,  on  the  W.  bank  of  which  is  the  Herthaburg,  a 
semicircular  mound  50  feet  in  height,  the  traditionary  scene  of 
the  mysterious  rites  of  the  goddess  Hertha  (v.  Tacitus,  Germ. 
48).  R.  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  extensive  fisheries  along  its 
coasts.  The  chief  towns  are  Bergen  (pop.  4000)  and  Putbus,  a 
favourite  sea-bathing  place. 

BuhmlLorff,  Heinrich  Daniel,  a  philosophical  mechani- 
cian, was  bom  at  Hannover  in  1803.  In  1 819  he  went  to  Paris  and 
was  porter  in  Chevalier's  laboratory.  In  1839  he  started  business 
as  a  scientific  manufacturer,  and  1844  constructed  an  improved 
and  convenient  thermoelectric  battery.  After  a  lengthenea  series 
of  experiments  in  magneto-electricity,  he  brought  out  his  induc- 
tion coil  or  inductorium  in  185 1,  hence  known  as  the  R.  coil. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1858  he  was  awarded  a  prize  of  5500 
francs  for  his  collection  of  scientific  apparatus,  and  in  1863  he 
obuined  a  grant  of  50,000  francs  from  Napoleon  III.  for  his  im- 
proveroents  in  the  gadvanic  battery.     He  died  December  21, 

1877. 

Buhn'ken,  Da'Tid,  a  celebrated  German  scholar,  bom  at 
Stolp  in  Lower  Pommem,  January  2,  1723,  passed  from  the 
FtiediichskoUegium  at  Konigsberg  to  the  universities  of  Witten- 
berg (1741)  and  Leiden  (1743),  where  he  gained  the  favour  of 
Hemsterhuis.  R.  was  appointed  Greek  'Lector'  at  Leiden  in 
1757,  and  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  1 761.  He  died 
May  14,  1791.  His  works  are  still  valuable  for  their  correct 
and  elegant  Latinity.  Chief  of  these  are  his  Etistoia  Critica 
(Leid.  1749-51 ;  new  ed.  Leips.  1827),  and  his  editions  of 
Timxus'  Lexuon  Vocum  Platonicarum  (Leid.  1755-89;  en- 
]ar!;ed  by  Koch,  Leip.  1833),  and  of  RutUius  Lupus  (1768), 
VelUius  Paterculus  (2  voU.  1779),  and  Hesychius  (the  latter 
begun  by  Alberti).  See  Daniel  Wyttenbach,  Vita  Ruhnkenii 
<Leid.  1799;  new  ed.  by  Frotscher,  1846),  and  Rink,  /*. 
lintttserhuu  und  D,  R,  (Konigsb.  l8ox). 

Auhr,  the  most  important  affluent  of  the  Rhine  from  the  right 

side  in  Prussia,  rises  near  Winterberg,  flows  W.N.W.  through 

I    fertile  valleys,  and  joins  the  main  stream  at  Ruhrort  after  a  course 

I    of  142  miles.      It  is  an  important  channel  of  communication 

I    between  the  productive  coal  mines  of  the  district  and  the  Rhine. 

Huhr'ort,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ruhr,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Crefield  by  rail.  With 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Rhine,  it  is  capable  of  accommodating 
400  vessels,  while  its  quavs  are  of  great  extent  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  immense  coal  trade,  besides  commerce  in  wood,  wool,  and 
com.  The  export  of  coal  amounts  to  125,000  tons  annually,  for 
the  transport  of  which  R.  has  16  powerful  tug  steamers  and  400 
li.nf^cs,  some  of  which  are  upwards  of  500  tons  burden.  Pop. 
(1875)9053. 

Sule  Britannia,  the  maritime  h^n  of  Great  Britain, 
second  only  as  a  national  anthem  to  uod  Save  the  Queen,  was 
originally  sung  in  the  masque  of  Alfred,  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Clifden,  August  I,  1740,  before  Frederick,  Prince  of 
'NVaJe^  The  patriotic  words  have  been  variously  attributed  to 
r>avid  Mallet  and  to  James  Thompson,  the  joint-authors  of  the 
masque.     The  grand  soul-stirring  melody  is  by  Dr.  Ame. 

Sule  of  Faith  is  the  ultimate  authority  to  which  Christians 
nre  to  look  for  instruction  as   to  what  they  are  to  believe. 
Vcrj  various  opinions  prevail  as  to  what  is  the  R.  of  F.     Roman 
CJ  at  holies  hold  it  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  which  is  partly  writ- 
ten and  partly  unwritten  ;  in  other  words,  it  includes  Scripture 
stnd  Tradition.     But  as  ordinary  people  are  unable  to  decide 
%<%  hat  is  canonical  Scripture  and  what  not,  what  is  divine  tradition 
XLnd  iRfhat  merely  human,  the  Church  is  appointed  by  God  to  be 
sk  n  infallible  teacher  in  these  matters.    Protestants  hold  that '  the 
^Vord  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
T^ew  Testaments,  is  the  only  infallible  R.  of  F.'    Certain  mystics 
r  <=ject  all  external  authority,  and  hold  their  R.  of  F.  to  be  an 
*   inward  divine  influence.'     Rationalists  hold  that  the  only  R.  of 
^^.    is  reason,  which  is  the  source  and  ground  of  all  religious 
'^  no^nrledge  and  conviction. 

Xtule  of  the  Octave,  a  system  of  adding  harmonies  to  the 
d  aatonic  scale  which  is  used  as  the  lowest  part.     It  was  formerly 
uch  taught  as  a  formula  to  students. 


Hole  of  Three,  a  technical  term  for  the  arithmetical  pro* 
cess  by  which  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  numbers  is 
found.  From  its  great  uiportance  in  commercial  transactionSy 
it  has  also  been  called  the  golden  rule.    See  Proportion. 

Hum,  a  kind  of  spirits  distilled  from  the  skinunings  of  sugar- 
cane juice  or  molasses,  or  from  the  latter  alone,  mixed  with 
water  and  a  considerable  proportion  otdwuier,  or  lees  of  former 
distillations.  Fermentation  proceeds  for  several  days  before  the 
'  wash '  b  transferred  to  the  still.  The  distilled  spirit  is  com* 
monly  coloured  with  burnt  sugar.  The  peculiar  flavour  of  R. 
is  due  to  butyric  ether ;  other  ethereal  principles  develop  with 
age^  imparting  mellowness  and  improvea  flavour.  Pineapple  R, 
is  simply  R.  flavoured  with  slices  of  pineapple.  The  alcoholic 
strength  is  about  equal  to  that  of  brandy.  The  distillation  of  R. 
is  generally  conducted  conjunctly  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
in  the  W.  and  R  Indies,  Guiana,  Reunion,  Tahiti,  &c.  Jamaica 
R.  commands  the  highest  market  value.  W.  Indian  produce 
comes  almost  entirely  from  that  island,  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  exports  range  from  ;^240,ooo  to  ;^29o,ooo.  The  imports  of 
R.  into  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  year  1876,  amounted  to 
10, 395, 335  proof  gallons,  valued  at  ;f  i  ,073, 707.  British  Guiana 
and  the  W.  Indian  Islands  sent  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity. 
5,037,07c  gallons  were  entered  for  home  consumption,  on  which 
a  duty  of  ^2, 554, 260  was  paid.  R.  is  largely  consumed  in  the 
navy ;  in  the  towns  of  Great  Britain  its  general  consumption  is 
small  and  on  the  decline. 

Amn,  a  mountainous,  rugged,  and  barren  island  of  the  Heb- 
rides, 15)  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ardnamurchan  Point,  Argyleshire, 
8  miles  long  by  7^  broad.  At  Ben  More  the  surface  is  2320 
feet  above  the  sea ;  at  Cresal,  1800.  Of  the  am  of  30,000  acres, 
only  about  1 800  are  under  cultivation.     Pop.  (1861)  73. 


'nia,  since  1861  a  principality  under  Turkish  suzerainty, 
but  erected  into  an  independent  state  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
(July,  1878),  consists  of  the  two  '  Danubian  Principalities  *  of 
Mol(Uvia  and  Wallachia,  together  with  the  Dobnidscha  and  the 
delta  of  the  Danube.  The  two  latter  districts  were  annexed  to 
it  bv  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  return  for  the  retrocession  to  Russia 
of  the  small  part  of  Bessarabia  which  it  had  formerly  held.  Its 
boundsuies  are  now->on  the  E.  the  river  Prutb,  the  kilia  mouth 
of  the  Danube  (separating  it  from  Bessarabia),  and  the  Black 
Sea ;  on  the  S.,  a  ime  drawn  from  Mangalia  on  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Danube  E.  of  Silistria,  and  the  course  of  the  Danube 
(separating  it  from  Bulgaria  and  Servia) ;  and  on  the  W.  and  N. 
the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  Carpathians  (separating  it  from 
Siebenbitrgen  and  Buxowina).  Its  area  is  now  about  49,800  sq. 
miles,  or  umost  that  of  England.  The  greater  part  of  R.  con- 
sists of  rich,  alluvial  plains,  but  along  £e  W.  and  N.  there  is 
much  hill  country  and  table-land,  some  of  the  peaks,  such  as  the 
Negoi  and  the  Surul,  rising  to  about  7000  feet.  There  are  four 
great  passes  leading  through  the  Transylvanian  Alps  into  Sieben- 
biirgen — the  Vulkan,  the  Rother  Thunn,  the  Toreburg,  and  the 
Tomos  puses.  Through  the  Carpathians  the  principal  passes 
are  the  Borgo  and  Oitoz.  The  riven  are  for  the  most  part  deep 
and  sluggish.  The  Danube  (q.  v.),  and  its  tributaiv  the  Pruth 
(q.  v.),  now  form  the  boundary  rivers.  The  principal  Moldavian 
tributary  of  the  Pruth  is  the  Schischija.  Rising  in  Bukowinn, 
the  Sereth  (q.  v.)  flows  through  the  whole  length  of  Moldavia 
until  it  joins  the  Danube  at  Galatz,  its  chief  tributaries  being 
from  the  left  the  Berlat,  from  the  right  the  Moldava,  the  Bistriza, 
the  Drotusch,  and  the  Buseo,  the  last  flowing  through  Wallachia. 
The  other  rivers  of  the  latter  state  are  all  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  the  chief  being  the  Jalomitza,  the  Argisch,  the  Aluta 
(which  rises  in  Siebenbiirgen  and  flows  through  the  Rother 
Thurm  pass),  and  the  Schvl  Along  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
even  from  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta,  there  are  large  marshy 
lagoons,  the  largest  being  the  Balta  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Argisch.  The  chief  towns  of  Wallachia  are  Bucharest  (q.  v.), 
Braila  (q.  v.),  Giureevo  (q.  v.),  Kralova  (a.  v.),  Fokshan  (q.  v.), 
Plojesti  (q.  v.) ;  and  of  Moldavia,  Jassy  (q.  v.),  Galatz  (q.  v.), 
Piatra  (q.  v.),  Berlat  and  Botochani. 

Climate, — R.  is  subject  to  very  severe  cold  in  winter,  as  well 
as  great  heat  in  summer.  Even  on  the  plains  the  thermometer 
often  stands  at— a8*  F.  in  winter,  while  it  rises  to  99*  F.  in 
summer  and  autumn.  The  approach  of  winter  is  marked  by 
N.E.  winds,  which  sometimes  reduce  the  temperature  by  as 
much  as  30*  in  a  day.     In  the  marshy  lowlands,  malaria  is  at 
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some  seasons  previ'.e: :.  i  .:  *>.;  fTrfs>:ve'y  r.i^n  ceain-rate  is 
probably  due  rather  :?  iick  of  5;r-:n.ry  kr.?w.edge  on  the  part 
of  the  inhab;:ar:*-5  t" :..-:,  :r  i:rJ:j£i-!.:"L.De>^  z^i  climate, 

A^ri:u^:ur^  sxJ  Srmmr^^c. — K^  2=  zLzr.r>i>i  endreiy  an  a^cul- 
tural  ani  5Cccx-rx,^Tii:  r^rr.rrv-  The  I'rrefts,  it  is  true,  are 
cxten^iT*,  c:Ttr--|:  i_:.->p-irer  r.es-r'.T  5.000.000  acres,  but  the 
timber  "n^i-e  •-?  ?—.:...  ir:  iS^r  inere  were  6. ill.  136  acres  in 
gnir:  rr^r^.  t '•■-*' ii^r.ri-  S. 55i.rSS  qr.2.ner>,  pr:nc:rai:y  of  maize, 
Otf  m'i,'-Ji.  \ist  'Tr:i.rr.:r.L..~:u"  Mr.)2h  I'ornis  ihe  s:ap!e  food  of  the 
rociL-OT/M^  1?  ma;-e.  Tn^-e  were  9,51 1.040  acres  m  pasture  and 
Tr-iiJi'T-r  ii.T)d,  dtj  'wnizii  l.SSo.ooo  c:i:t'e-  4.7^6,204  sheep,  and 
o:-r»er  f::»::j:  :  ir?^.  hDrsefv,  ana  ^-^a:?i  10  tne  numr^er  of  1,575.775, 
ire  reirei.  T:je-e  were  3So.5ii5  nrres  of  g-rde-n^  234,758  acres 
<C  r^j-riL"df  7>r"odDc:n^  a  vtry  pror  s'r:  of  "wir.e  .  and  9.384,227 
iL~-e5^  or  nenj.y  one-inird  of  ;he  i^hrle  country,  were  waste. 
ArncUi'ure  is  as  vet  extremelv  pninr.ive,  but  is  advancir.c:.  R. 
If  rrprmed  to  possess  great  mir.erai  ncheSs  but  they  are  almost 
CTitireiy  nrideve  or>ei.  Tnere  are  tr.ree  sait-mmes  in  Wailach'^a 
una  one  in  Mr'jdaria.  wo'ked  under  a  s'ate  monopo'.y,  and  pro- 
da  rmr  i^nnrirdiiy  about  S7.3S6.000  Tos-  of  salt,  not  cf  the  linest 
cu^iTT.  Fetroieum  abounds  on  the  sides  of  the  Carrath-.ans. 
In  1S72  there  were  400  wells  at  work,  Tield:nf:  ar.nu3llv  a':x>ut 
1,254,000  callons.  The  Ke::.e  Con:pany.  establifhei  in  1S72, 
has  a  rornopoiy  of  the  tobacco-crow.ng  indu-try  for  nfteen  years, 
and  in  1S75  the  crop  w.-s  ab->ut  6.722.000  Il^s,  The  consumo- 
t!?n  of  toLucco  in  that  year  was  a>?ut  4  fr.  15  centime-s  rer  head 
of  population.  The  expons  for  1S72  were  val-jed  at  £6.662.2So. 
the  cxplHS  of  gr:i:n  amouniir^  to  over  ;^ 5,000,000,  and  of 
minerai  products  to  xSo-OCO.  the  remainder  L^irg  crnrircsed  of 
wooL  hides,  lallow.  ^c  Gram  to  the  raliie  of  i^^ocooo  wgj 
cxpor.ed  to  England.  The  imp-^ns  for  the  sin-.e  year  an:ountei 
^o  /^4-575-m-  Ir-cludi-g  the  Kustenje-Tchemavoda  Ka  Iroad 
in  the  rc-svly-sitnexed  D3:  r-dsc.a,  there  are  ab^ut  Soo  m:les  of 
railroad  in  R,  T.-ve  mr.in  l.ne  runs  from  Sucza.va,  in  the  X.  of 
Mclda\-ia,  by  Reman,  F^  ksh-n.,  Flojesk:.  Bucharest,  P^testi.  and 
Kraiora,  to  Ors-cra  on  the  Transvlvir.ian  frontier,  from  wh:ch  a 
i:n«  to  Tcmesrar  opene-ijune  1S7S  rlace-s  Bucharest  in  d.rect 
commun-.cat.on  wtn  Vienna-  There  are  branches  from  B-ch.-ire5t 
to  Giur^vo,  from  Bu>eo  lo  Braila  and  Gal^itz,  and  from  Ga_a,t2 
to  Berlau 

Ar^r  cnS  FiK^nsf, — The  re^ul-r  a-my  consists  of  36  battal- 
ions cf  infantry,  w.th  716  ofhcers  and  lS.652  men  ;  17  s^-suadrons 
of  cavalry,  w.tn  122  crr.cers  and  2174  mtn  :  and  12  baf.eres  of 
ani.lery,  wnth  1 12  ofhcers^  2076  men.  and  06  r.eces  of  artillerv. 
Tnene  is  also  a  territcnal  army  of  ab:ut  43.000  men.  Tnose 
who  craw  ihe  hi^.iesr  numz>ers  in  the  conscnrfon  a'e  drafted 
into  the  latter;  those  who  craw  the  lowest,  into  the  former. 
Tne  perlr>d  of  serv-ce,  bota  active  and  :n  the  reserve,  is  ci^nt 
years.  Tnose  wr.o  have  completed  the.r  term  of  servdce  are 
enrolled  in  the  m:l:t:a,  and  there  is  also  a  naf.onai  p:ard,  con- 
s.st:ng  cf  the  whole  l->dy  cf  cit  rens  between  37  and  46  years  of 
ai;e.  The  navy  conssts  of  2  steamers  and  6  gunb^a>ts,  wi:,i  400 
sa  lors.  .According  to  the  budget  cf  1S77,  the  revenue  wa^ 
;{r3,2l7.5So.  the  extend. ture  ;:^1 3-1 5 1.66.1,  leaving;  a  cehcit  cf 
x."-34«07S,  The  national  deb:  a: 
lo  x^S-5 -l*^^' 

Ki.:fTK'.*tSF^:i:z':^^., — The  cr.fl-^-al  rel-^l-n  of  R.  is  that 
of  the  Greek  Church.  Tie  Metro/ ,1  tan  cf  W^ll-ch  a  is  the 
Frimate  of  R..  auii  there  is  also  a  Merro'o.itcin  cf  Moldavia. 
R.  IS  d.vided  into  six  bijshorr.cs.  Besides  tne  serular  clerpr.  of 
who.m  there  is  one  for  ab:"ut  every  200  of  the  r ■ci'^.i la t.rn.  there 
are  numerous  monastic  orders,  the  total  number  of  m masteries 
and  nunner.es  in  the  F.incitral.-.es  amruntm::  to  nearly  3:0. 
l.uucat  en  :s  net  £:oxt.  tut  :s  sa  t  to  l^  mr roving,  in  l>"" 
there  wene  2-014  "^--age  scuocls,  w.th  2016  teachers  ar.d  \2^2:.^ 
pup  Is  ;  and  in  the  towr.s  2 
2-.2S;  rur  Is. 
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a>out  214  tr.v.ite  so  .oc.-, 

Jas.sy  have  together  63  r- 
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distinguish  n^;  the  comp,  nent  pu'ts  of  the  r«et  ;ila;i:n  .:  R.  >!  :1- 
cavia  and  Willi^hix  r.re  rarts  of  tie  ancient  Dae  a  c.  v.  ^  whch 
was  conquered  by  Tri  .-,n.  .\.D.  io~.  and  so  "^r.ly  afier  colenisei 
bv  his  orders.  It  is  a  t>?int  cf  h.^n.^ur  wiin  the  Rcnranians 
(who  call  themselves  Kr':u^'.:  and  thtir  language  a.— .-.•*•::/'.  t? 
bel.eve  thems<lves  descended  from  these  c  h^n>:s  of*  t.  e  d.vme 
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been  enormously  modified,  both  a  prwri  by  the  pre-cxistin;; 
dialects  of  the  region,  and  a  p^sicriori  by  Greek,  Slavonic,  and 
even  Teutonic  influences.  There  are  two  dialects,  the  Daco-Ruma. 
nian  in  Moldavia  and  the  North,  much  tinged  with  Slav  elc- 
ments,  and  the  Maced on o- Rumanian  in  Wailachia  and  the  Sooth. 
More  than  a  third  of  those  who  speak  the  Rumanian  language 
live  beyond  the  houndaries  of  the  Principalities.  In  Transylvania 
there  are  2.321,906  Romanians,  while  S.  of  the  Danube  there  are 
probarly  alm^ost  a  mi. lion.  There  has  been  no  census  of  R. 
since  1S59,  but  at  the  end  of  1S73  the  population  was  esiimnied 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  5.073,000,  and  it  has  probably  remained 
almost  stat:or*ary  since,  Tnis  estimate  includes  about  400.000 
Jews  and  200.000  gtpsies.  The  literature  of  the  Principalities  is 
almost  confined  to  c^crular  ballads  and  tales,  in  which  Waljacha 
is  particularly  rich.  i>ec  Anhur  Schott's  IV allachisckt  Mdnnhtn 
(Stuttg.  and  Tun.  1S45K  and  El.  C.  G.  Murray's  i?<7f«/,  <rr //i^ 
Xjitcnal  S:'r£s  cnJ  Lf^mzs  of  R.  (Lond.  1875).  There  are 
now  newsparers  both  at  Badiarest  and  Jassy.  For  thelang^iia^ 
see  Gr,7rr:rr:\::i:i2  D^L-^Rcfi^Ka^  by  Johannes  Alexi  (Vienna,  1S26*, 
Hi't^ria  Lin^t^  Dc^c-Remaruz,  by  Laurianus  (Vienna,  1849^ 
Diez's  /n:r:.::u^':{,-n  to  t/u  Grammar  cf  tki  Romance  Lan^ua-^n 
^Lond.  lS63t,  and  Stanesca  and  Lazar's  Prakiuchcr  Lehriani  \ 
zur  £rJernunr  ccr  R.  Strachi  (Pesth,  1S67). 

Ji:st?r^\ — It  is  not  until  ibe  loth  c  that  a  people  bearing  the 
name  of  /'.hvT.r  ^oi  Shvonic  cn^n,  but  probably  equivalent  lo 
the  German  Wzlzik,  Er^.   }Vcl:h  =■  foreigners)  make  thc.r  sp- 
pearance  in  history.     For  centuries  before  this  the  Prlncipal::;e5 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  unrecorded  struggles  of  Goths,  Hans, 
Slavs.  Bu>ars,  and  other  tribes,  so  that  tne  Viach  people  vras 
row  an  extremelv  comn>05ite  race,  spreading  over  both  the  Pnr.- 
ciral.ties  and  the  surroundm^  prormces.     The v  were  nro too  y 
not  converted  to  Chr.stianity  until  about  the  middle  of  the  121:1 
c,'and  then  through  the  agency  of  Slavonians,  their  ecclesiastical 
termmolocy  'D^-ng  still  Slavonic     It  was  not  lon;j  after  their  con- 
version that  they  first  be^ran  to  snSier  from  the  Sfoslcm  inroads. 
Tr.e  present  R.  was  ov-rr-.in  but  not  annexed  by  the  Turks.    By 
a  treaty  between  the  Voivod  Mircea  and  Bajazid  I.,  in  1391, 
Wailachia  accerted  the  Turkish  suzerainty  and  agreed  to  pav  a 
vearlv  tr.bute  of  I  a  000  cu  cats,  Moldavia  meanwhile  remaining 
independent  until  id,c  reign  of  Soliman  the  MagninceDt.     ine 
conventions  with  the  Principalities  were  systematically  violated 
by  the  Por.e,  and  m  1711  Moldavia  concladedatieaty  with  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  which  did  rot,  however,  produce  any  per- 
manent go-^d  enect.     Ab^ut  1716  the  Porte  placed  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  P.-nncrpaLties  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  Phana- 
rlote  Greeks,  and  this  raptacious  class  continued  its  legal  cxt«jr- 
t.ons  almost  vr.thout  intermission  until  1S53-     In  1769  an  un- 
successfui  attempt  was  made  by  the  Pnncipa.ities  to  place  ihcm- 
selves  under  Russian  protection,  and  in  1774  the  Porte  conceded 
the  r^ht  cf  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  exerc  se 
a  sort  cf  protectorate  over  them,  from  which  pomt  dates  the 
iec:.timi>ed  innuencc  of  Russia  m  R,     Napoleon's  intric^'cs  H 
to  several  vicissituoes  in  the  fate  of  the  Principalities.    Tney  vrer? 
occupied  by  Russian  troops  from   1S06  to  1S12,  and  in  lSc«S 
Narv^le~cn  frmally  ass^^ed  them  to  Russia,  confess.njj  lo  tie 
.Austrian  minister  at  Pans  that  he  had  merely  cone  so  *  m  orcer 
to  throw  an  an  pie  cf  discord  L«tween  Russia  and  Austria.'    By 
the  peace  of  B-chares!  in  1S12,  Russui  gave  up  all  claim  to  R-, 
but    stir ulute-d    for    Bessarabia.       Tne    Russo-Turklsh   war  vf 
1S2S-29  Ird  to  a  nve  years'  occupation  of  R.  by  Russia.    Trcja 
1S34  to  1S4S  Russ  a  and  Turkey  intrigued  aguinst  each  other  kr 
rr^prnde.'ance  cf  mnuence  in  ihe  Principalities;,  the  ponulatioa 
c-eadm^  them  K^th  equally.      In  1S4S  a  joint  occupation  dv 
Lu^iia  and  tiie  Feme  "was  a^rreed  to,  but  this  arran^rement  sofn 
:\11  th-^ruc.     It  was  the  Russian  occupat  on  under  Prince  Gcrr- 
:1  ak:tf  ;n  1 553  that  Ifd  to  the  Cnmean  War,  which  ended  in  t.  e 

Trearv  of  Paris     lS;6>  bindir.g  the  Porte   'to  preserve  to  m: 

p.---:,.,-  "  -      -    .   .       . 

well  as  :'_ 

c:  r.avi^:.>n„'  It  prov.ded  at  the  same  time  for  the  rr.is  rg  cl 
a  rational  a-med  force.  A'ter  considerable  c.fnculty  itii  P-i-- 
cruelties  o: tamed  the  consent  of  the  powers  to  their  conscr:> 
ti:n  m:.-*  one  prrvinoe  ar.d  under  one  Hospodar.  Tne  fr>t 
K  :^7c-'ar  was  a*  certain  Col  nel  Couxa,  elected  by  the  Moldavian 
.\ssen::  ly  at  Jassy  an  i  the  Willachjan  Assembly  at  Bucharest  m 
1 550.  He  rt icmed  under  the  title  ol  Prince  Alexander  John,  and 
It  WIS  undrr  his  ri\'T^  that  the  nrst  iobt  parliament  of  the  t«'o 
Fr^nc: pa-.t.es  met  a:  Baciares:  in  iSoi     He,  loo,  proma.gaied 
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the  new  Constitution  (1864).  It  established  a  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  the  former  to  consist  of  bishops,  generals,  and 
holders  ot  high  ofiices,  as  well  as  64  other  members,  half  of 
whom  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Prince,  the  latter  to  consist 
of  x6o  members— 85  for  Wallachia,75  for  Moldavia— to  be  chosen 
by  indirect  election,  the  voters  choosing  electors  by  whom  the 
Deputies  were  to  be  named.  Every  Human  above  twenty-five 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  and  paid  about  35 
shillings  in  taxes,  was  to  have  a  vote.  In  1866  a  revolution 
occurred  by  which  Prince  Couza  was  dethroned,  and  Prince 
Karl  of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen,  who  is  at  present  (1878)  the 
reigning  Prince,  was  elected  in  his  place.  When,  in  the  spring 
of  1877,  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  a  Convention 
was  signed  between  Russia  and  R.  by  which  the  troops  of  the 
former  power  were  to  have  free  passage  through  the  Principa- 
lities. On  the  2ist  of  May  1877  K.  declared  itself  independent 
of,  and  began  active  hostilities  against,  Turkey.  The  Rumanian 
troops,  commanded  by  Prince  Karl,  distinguished  themselves 
greatly  in  the  campaign.  The  independence  of  R.  was  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlm  (July  1878),  and  the  changes  in  its  frontier 
described  above  were  agreed  upon.  At  the  same  time  absolute 
religious  equality  was  insisted  on,  this  clause  being  intended  to 
ensure  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  who  had  hitherto  laboured 
under  severe  political,  social,  and  commercial  disabilities.  The 
serftlom  of  the  gipsies  had  been  abolished  as  early  as  1849.  See 
Henke,  Rutndnien^  Land  und  Volk  (Leip.  1877),  and  R.  J.  W. 
Ozanne,  Three  Years  in  R,  (Lond.  1878). 

Bnm'ford,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Ootmt,  was  born  at 
Wobum,  Massachusetts,  March  20,  1753.  After  getting  into 
some  trouble  as  an  officer  of  militia,  for  supposed  disaffection 
towards  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  he  came  to  England,  where 
he  acquired  the  confidence  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  Colonial 
Secretary  of  State,  and  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  province 
of  Georgia.  In  1780  he  was  made  under-secretary  of  State. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  America  to  command  the  king's  American 
dragoons.  Returning  to  England  when  peace  was  proclaimed, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  then  entered  the 
Bavarian  service.  In  1790  R.  began  the  work  of  suppress- 
ing the  professional  beggars  who  infested  Bavaria,  and  he 
succeeded.  For  other  reforms  and  improvements,  such  as 
the  establishment  of  a  military  school,  the  improvement  of  breed 
in  horses  and  homed  cattle,  and  the  transformation  of  a  large 
tract  of  hunting-ground  neariMunich  into  a  public  park,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  he  became  successively 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  lieutenant-general,  commander* 
in-chief  of  the  general  staff,  minister  of  war,  and  Count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  After  the  death  of  Karl  Theodor,  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  R.  retired  to  Paris,  where  in  1804  he  married  the 
widow  of  Lavoisier.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
scientific  pursuits  at  Anteuil,  where  he  died  21st  August  1814. 
Of  his  numerous  contributions  to  scientific  journals  some  of  the 
best  are  to  be  found  in  his  Essays  (4  vols.  Lond.  1795- 1800). 
As  a  physicist,  he  is  famous  in  connection  with  the  theory  of 
heat,  being  one  of  the  first  who  disproved  by  experiment  the 
then  universally  accepted  caloric  theory.  (See  Thermody* 
N  A  Mies).  Professor  Tait  in  his  Recent  Advances  in  Physical 
Scitnee  has  not  only  given  prominence  to  R.'s  experiments,  but 
has  pointedly  called  attention  to  the  justness  and  penetration  of 
the  reasoning  by  which  he  interpreted  them  in  his  Essays.  To 
R.  the  Royal  Institution  owes  its  existence.  See  the  elaborate 
Memoir  by  G.  £.  Ellis  prefixed  to  the  Complete  Works  of  Count 
K.^  published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(5  vols.  1876). 

Bum'-ili  or  Boomelia  {i.e, '  Roman  land  \  the  name  given 
by  the  Turks  to  the  first  government  which  they  formed  out  of 
the  territories  wrested  from  the  eastern  emperors,  and  which 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  S.  of  the  Danube  and  Save, 
excepting  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Gallipoli,  and  Bosnia. 
The  entire  European  dominion  of  the  Sultan  was  designated  R, 
/ara/ ('Roman  side'),  and  the  Asiatic  territory  Anatol  taraf 
( '  Eastern  side ').  In  modem  times,  after  the  liberation  of  Greece, 
R.,  subdivided  into  twenty  sandjaks,  consisted  of  Albania,  Thes- 
saly,  Macedonia,  and  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  Thrace.  Sofia  was 
made  the  capita],  and  a  pasha  of  two  tails  govemor^general,  with 
the  rank  of  Vizier.  By  a  Hatti-Sherif  of  1836  the  province  was 
reduced  in  area,  and  in  1855,  as  an  eyalet,  it  was  further  con- 
tracted to  the  limits  of  W.  Macedonia  and  N.  and  Central  Alba- 


^ 


nia,  with  an  area  of  1 5,1 30  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  some  1,200,00a 
Since  1867,  when  the  eyalets  of  Prisren,  Monastir,  and  Scutari 
were  organised,  the  name  R.  has  been  used  only  in  a  geogra* 
phical,  and  not  in  an  administrative  sense.  But  since  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (13th  July  1878),  the  territory 
of  the  former  eyalet  of  R.  has  been  designated  Western  R.,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  newly  created  province  which  has  re- 
received  from  the  Congress  the  name  of  Eastern  R.  This  new 
province,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Rhodope  Moun- 
tains, and  from  the  Balkans  to  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  across  the 
former  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  '  remains  under  the  military  and 
political  authority  of  the  Sultan,  subject  to  conditions  of 
administrative  autonomy.'  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is 
270  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  85.  A 
Christian  governor-general  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Porte,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Great  Powers,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
Sultan  has  the  right  of  fortifying  the  frontiers,  and  appointing  the 
officers  of  a  native  gendarmerie  and  local  miliiia,  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  After  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  a  European  Commission  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  with  the  Porte  the  administrative  organisation  of  Eastern 
R.  and  the  functions  of  the  governor.  All  treaties  concluded  by 
the  Porte  shall  be  applicable  to  Eastern  R.,  and  the  Porte  engages 
to  maintain  the  general  laws  of  the  Empire  as  to  religious  liberty^ 

Bnminan'tia,  a  division  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
order  Ungulata  or  that  of  the  '  Hoofed '  Mammalia.  R.  are 
Artiodcutyl  mammals,  ue.,  they  have  an  even  number  of  toes. 
The  foot  is  'cloven,'  and  consists  of  a  pair  (third  and  fourth) 
of  symmetrical  toes  encased  in  hoofs.  The  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  bones  are  united  to  form  a  single  bone — the  so-called 
cannon  done,  which  supports  the  two  useful  toes.  There  are  two 
other  smaller  and  supplementary  toes  on  the  back  of  the  foot  in 
most  R.  A  peculiar  Done,  the  malleolar,  replaces  the  distal  or 
lower  end  of  the  fibula  of  the  hind  limb,  and  articulates  above  with 
the  astragalus,  and  below  with  the  calcaneum  of  the  ankle.  There 
is  rarely  more  than  one  pair  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
adult,  and  these  are  most  frequently  wanting,  as  also  are  the 
upper  canine  teeth.  The  place  of  the  upper  incisors  is  taken 
by  a  hardened  pad  of  gum,  against  which  the  lower  incisors — 
numbering  six — and  lower  canines — numbering  two— bite,  in 
the  act  of  mastication.  There  are  six  molars  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  the  same  number  in  the  lower  jaw,  the 
molars  and  canines  being  separated  by  a  considerable  diastema 
or  interval.  The  molars  are  marked  on  their  crowns  by  two 
double  crescents,  the  convexities  of  which  are  turned  outwards 
in  those  of  the  lower,  and  inwards  in  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  dentition  of  the  R.  as  thus  described,  are 
found  in  camels,  in  whiui  there  are  two  tusk-like  upper  incisors 
and  upper  canines ;  and  in  the  musk  deer,  in  which  are  well-de- 
yelopea  canines  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  males.  The  stomach  of  R.  is 
complex,  and  constitutes  the  most  important  feature  of  the  group. 
It  consists  of  four  compartments,  erroneously  described  as  dis- 
tinct '  stomachs.'  Probably  the  first  and  second  compartments 
of  the  R.  stomach  correspond  with  the  anterior  or  cardiac  half 
of  the  human  stomach ;  the  third  and  fourth  compartments  cor- 
responding to  the /j^/<9r£r  portion.  The  first  and  largest  cavity 
is  named  the  rupien  or  paunch,  the  walls  being  set  with  a 
number  of  coarse  papillae.  It  opens  into  the  second  stomach,  or 
reticulum,  by  a  wide  aperture  The  reticulum,  also  named  the 
honeycomb,  has  its  walls  thrown  into  folds  forming  hexagonal 
cells.  The  reticulum  opens  into  the  fsalterium  or  manyplies 
(the  third  compartment)  by  a  small  aperture,  and  its  lining  mem- 
brane is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folas  resembling  the  leaves  of 
a  book.  The  fourth  compartment,  into  which  the  manyplies 
opens,  b  called  the  abomasum  or  rennet.  It  is  a  slender,  elon- 
gated portion  of  the  stomach,  and  its  walls  are  glandular,  and  secrete 
gastric  juice — a  fact  clearly  showing  that  this  latter  compartment 
IS  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  digestive  sac.  The  oesophagus  or 
gullet  opens  into  the  stomach  about  midway  between  the  'paunch' 
and  'honeycomb.'' 

In  the  act  of  rumination,  the  animal  first  swallows  the  cropped 
grass,  which  has  been  abundantly  mixed  with  saliva,  the  food 
passing  into  the  rumen  or  paunch.  There  it  is  moistened,  and 
passes  thence  into  the  reticulum,  the  office  of  whose  honeycombed 
walls  appears  to  be  that  of  moulding  the  food  into  pellets. 
When  the  animal  is  watched,  a  slight  movement  of  the  body, 
resembling  that  produced  by  hiccough,  is  noticed,  and  the  pellets 
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o  •>sv\  .Atv  pw'prllrd  iipward*  into  the  mouth.  Here  the  food 
^v  •,v\M;hlv  nustu  atcd,  and  i^  then  swallowed  for  the  second 
t  •♦  \  i''o  l»s>d  nt>w  )>a"^sinjj  directly  into  the  third  stomach  or 
•-'•.  •>  '  »o<  I'V  the  ftnanj^cmcnt  of  the  pullet  already  described. 

*  >v*  \\\AMvplitM  nppcai.H  to  serve  as  a  strainer  for  the  food,  and 
i''>i<  uv.iv  "iHina  ihc  KkmI  which  pas<.e^  between  the  reticulum  and 
v,\A-'vpiu's.  and  also  srparntc  the  liquid  frrjm  the  solid  parts  of 
\<^  t^vvi  aitrr  the  nutriment  lias  been  swallowed  for  the  second 
t  u^Cn  KivMn  the  manyplics  the  foofl  p.isses  into  the  rennet,  which 
\*  t  .\c  tiuo  di'V'stivc  cavity.  In  the  latter  compartment  the  nutri- 
twont  15  viis-iiilvcd  liy  the  action  of  the  gnstric  juice  secreted  by  its 
^■.u\dv«l.\r  waUs,     'I'hc  R.  arc  divided  into  three  chief  groups — the 

•  »..\*H //,/>,  or  musk  drcr  ;  the  Cotyhphora^  or  siicep,  deer,  oxen, 
iituclopcs,  i*v:c.  ;  and  the  CamdUiC^  or  'J'yhpoda,  When  horns 
B»f  p«c>cnl  in  K.  they  arc  usually  double.  In  the  giraffes  the  horns 
Ric  oul^iowths  of  the  frontal  bone  of  the  skull,  and  thus  differ 
iu  nature  from  tlic  core-supported  liorns  of  the  sheep,  deer,  &c 

Rump  Parliament,  The,  lasted  from  December  6,  1648, 
lo  April  20,  1653,  Cromwell  blockaded  the  pnriiament  with  two 
rc;4imcnlHundcr  command ofCoIoncl  Pride.  All  but  the  most  rigid 
luilcpcndcnts  were  excluded;  and  by  this  method — 'Pride's 
l\u)>jc,*  ns  it  was  called — forty-one  members  were  confined  below 
the  house  in  n  room  dcnommalcd  1 1 cil,  160  were  sent  home,  while 
only  sixty  entered  the  hall.  The  sixty  formed  the  Rump,  passed 
resolutions  approving;  the  conduct  of  their  general,  and  declared 
the  acts  of  the  ])arliainent  for  the  few  days  j>rcvious  illegal.  The 
R.  P.  likewise  arraigned  Charles  I.  for  levying  an  army  against 
the  Commons,  It  tiied  him,  condemned  him,  and  awarded  him 
a  traitor's  death.  Five  years  afterwards  Cromwell  quarrelled 
with  the  parliament  of  his  own  creation,  anrl  dissolved  the  as- 
stMnbly.  At  his  death  the  R,  P.  resumed  sway,  V)Ut  the  soldiers 
expelled  it  from  Wesi  minster  on  the  13th  of  October  1659.  The 
army  had  soon  to  give  in,  however,  and  allowed  the  R.  P.  to 
j^ovcrn  once  more.  IJut  the  Independents,  on  March  16,  1660, 
fvHind  themselves  in  a  minority,  and  this  singular  travesty  of  a 
representative  government  wassoon  after  broken  up. 

Rum  Shrub  is  a  kind  of  Liqueur  (q.  v.),  prepared  from  rum 
by  adviuvj  sugar,  orange  or  lemon  juice,  and  water.  It  is  im- 
poited  from  the  \V.  Indies  and  other  places,  and  like  rum  it  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  los.  2d.  per  gallon. 

Run'corn  (orig.  Rum-(ofan^  '  the  wide  cove  or  inlet  *),  a 
river-port  of  Kngland  in  Chediire,  aS  miles  W.S.W.  of  Man- 
chester by  rail,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mersey,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  a  splendid  railway  viaduct  (1864-68)  of  loi  arches, 
the  bridge  proper  consiniin^  of  three  clear  spans  of  305  feet 
each,  flanked  at  cither  ciul  l»y  towers  128  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  R.  has  two  churtlies.  All  Saints  (1849)  ^"^^ 
Holy  Trinity  (1S38),  several  cha|>cls,  atownhall  (1830),  market- 
hall  (1856),  i)ublic  hall  (1867),  theatre,  &c.,  and  publishes  two 
newspapers.  Since  the  transfer  of  the  R.  and  other  property  to 
the  liridgewater  Navigation  in  1872,  upwards  of  ^^50,000  has 
been  cxpcn<lcd  on  the  inq>iovemenl  of  the  port,  including  a  canal 
connecting  R.  with  Weston  Point.  Oj>cned  in  1 876,  this  canal 
is  I  mile  long  by  lOO  feet  wide,  and  admits  vessels  of  15  feet 
draught.  In  1 877  there  entered  2297  vessels  of  175,307  tons, 
and  cleared  1661  of  157,09610ns  ;  ami  on  December  31st  of  that 
year  137  vessels  of  7763  tons,  besides  24  fishing-boats,  were 
re::is:ered  as  belonging  to  the  port.  The  exports  amounted 
(iiS76^  to  ;£^2i,575  ;  the  imports  to  /"i36,999,  and  the  customs 
tO;i,"iC59.  A  soap  and  alkali  factory  cmjjloyed  92  men  in  1871, 
the  chemical  works  329,  the  tanneries  1 13,  and  the  limestone 
cuarTies  161  men  ;  and  there  arc  also  rope  and  sail  factories, 
s  ipbuilding  var.is  (three  British  sailing-vessels  of  232  tons  in 
lS77\  com  mills,  and  an  iron  foundry.  Pop.  (1S71)  19,460.  R. 
i>  ::n  ;i:icler.:  place,  wiicre  Etheltleda  founded  a  castle  in  916,  and 
^^\ll..z.^l  of  Chester  an  Augustine  priory  in  II33.  but  it  had  sunk 
l3  a  mere  £sh:n^-vill.-;ge  in  the  last  century,  and  owes  its  pros- 
j'er::y  :o  r.i.  si.uauon  as  terminus  of  the  Briugcwaler  Canal. 

Rune  O'd  Eng.  rr/w,  Ger.  rnue^  Goth,  rufxa^  and  Icel. 
ri'r  IS  a  vo:d  rrobablv  cornected  with  the  Low  German  verb 
»^2^r..  r:,  *  ::v  cut,"  or  *  lo  carve' ;  hence,  as  the  runes  were  in  olden 
!_-iu-5  ir.-r2.'.;i:  ly  cut  or  caned,  they  came  in  a  s|">ecial  sense  to 
Citn.'  t-"<e  c-f.  -g  or  carving  of  Icttei-s,  consequently  the  letters 
iiieTrist:.r»:E.  Fr^rn:  the  nines  l>eing  known  in  the  sense  of  letters, 
TTir-rT  "jrjer  r:— ..r:ci::rins  are  found  in  the  oldest  writings  of  the 
Tt:i^:^i-  -  r.Lii  j:.i.    Alre^iiv  bv  Uldlas  the  word  t-uu.i  ii  cmDlovcd 


to  translate  mysi2rion.  Tlua  acamni^  -wi^  i:rTCL-T  ccr.T?c  f:;m 
the  fact,  that  compararrrej.7  i^rm  rcrr^ms  -w-r*  Lt^ri  n  th-  t;^ 
of  the  runes,  and  the  k2.o-»>i:7»  zi  iJitra.  -w-ss  l.:»;i£rd  r:»r\  is 
something  hidden  and  Byvcrji'is.  if  sue  xtc-jt-.t.  I3  s,ci:i(ii. 
navia  they  were,  from  tbe  carLesc  ti-^nes*.  <--: — '-^H  v/ji  sorctrr 
and  witchcraft,  and  the  tra£:.:j.oQ  cc  ijj*ir  'ziit--z  so  ^«  lis  iunly 
yet  died  out  in  Iceland.  Frcra  lkc  iic:  -c  li.-  m*s  ot^T^  used 
in  the  communicauon  of  tboariir,  rsxy  be  oer-rcc  scTeral  oiaer 
meanings  which  we  find  a:*^--'^  to  \2£.  vrri ;  t/.,  it  arce  to 
mean  counsels,  secret  and  corir.  t-=.r-^  c::^— ::i2^cs.:l?!:5;  lisilr, 
every  kind  of  acquired  kr.o^^led-e,  azd^nr  iore,  a::id  tr:iil:noi. 
Nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  der.red  iijo.  the  w^^rd  run  con- 
veyed analogous  meaning?,  as  Kiendlj  cccii3«rli?r,  conndcntid 
fnend  ;  studious,  well  skiued  in  anioentlore  ;  and  to  imuirc  into. 

In  course  of  time  the  word  R-  casie  to  b<  ciciusively  appliei 
to  the  alphabets  used  by  the  Teutonic  natioas  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  letters. 
In  the  Icelandic  sagas  we  are  told  that  Odia  first  tau!;hi  the 
people  of  the  North  the  use  of  runes.  It  is  not,  however,  pro- 
i^able  that  they  were  a  Teutonic  invention.  It  is  much  roore 
likely  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  still  earlier  alphabet.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  they  are  only  a  transformation  of  the  Greek 
characters  ;  and  there  is  certainly  great  similarity  bctneecamany 
of  the  Greek  characters  and  the  Runic  letters.  Others  have  rj 5- 
gested  that  they  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  or  even  from  the  cuneiform  character.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  their  origin  dates  further  back  than  the 
earliest  historical  records  which  we  have  of  the  Teutonic  nations. 

The  runes  have  been  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  the  Old 
English  runes,  the  German  runes,  and  the  Scandinavian  nines. 
There  is,  however,  no  greater  difference  between  these  three 
alphabets  than  there  are  in  the  respective  modem  alphabets  ihem- 
selves.  The  division  is  therefore  more  local  than  real,  that  is, 
the  runes  have  been  divided  into  classes  according  to  where  the 
Runic  monuments  have  been  found.  One  peculiarity  they  have 
in  common,  viz.,  the  arrangement  of  the  letters.  The  alphabet 
does  not  begin  with  fl,  and  run  on  b^  r,  </,  ^,  /  &c,  but  with  /, 
and  runs  on  «,  M,  o^  r,  k,  &c. ;  hence  it  is  by  some  antiquarians 
called  the  Futhork  alphabet.  Usually  the  runes  read  from  left 
to  right,  yet  sometimes  from  right  to  left.  The  following  arc 
the  Runic  alphabets  in  order  of  the  English  alphabet  :— 


Mod.  English 
Alphabet. 

a 

b      .... 


c 

d 

e 
f 

h 
1 

J 
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o 
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s 
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u 
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w 
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y 

z 

th 
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Scandinavian 
Runes. 
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Additional  UUfrs. 
*> 


Old  English 
Runes. 


German 

Ruucs. 
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Both  in  the  Old  English  and  the  Gennan  nines  there  are 
a  great  many  variations  which  have  been  omitted.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  alphabets  that  there  are  several  letters  wanting  in  the 
Scandinavian  alphabet  Some  of  them  are  not  even  yet  wanted 
in  the  Scandinavian  tongue,  or  Icelandic,  as  e  and  a;  no  more 
are  the  x  and  i,  if  the  language  is  written  phonetically.  The  d^ 
t,  j,  and/,  are,  however,  necessary  to  the  language  as  it  now  is, 
and  have  been  all  the  time  since  we  had  any  literature  in  it  In 
bter  runes  the  d  has  been  represented  by  ^ ,  the  soft  i/,  or  9  by 
4,  ihc/byM.or  +,  the^by  V,  the>by  |  andthe/by  ^.  We 
do  not  know  whether  these  letters  were  necessary  at  that  state 
of  the  language  when  the  runes  first  came  into  use.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  they  were  not.  Each  letter  of  the  runes  was 
named  by  a  word  which  began  with  the  letter  in  question,  thus 
y|  was  called  Jr,  *  year,  season.'  In  other  respects  the  word  had 
no  more  connection  with  the  letter  than  books  has  with  b,  or 
dove  has  wiih  d;  just  as  we  see  in  the  nursery  books,  b  means  a 
book,  and  d  means  a  dove. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  which  of  the  three  alphabets  was 
the  oldest,  or  the  original,  from  which  the  others  were  derived  ? 
It  has  been  surmised  that  the  Old  English  alphabet  was  the 
ori^nal,  and  that  the  Scandinavian  was  merely  an  abridgment 
of  it.  The  common  opinion,  however,  b  that  the  Scandinavian 
is  the  oldest,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  point  to  a  language  in  a 
less  perfect  state  of  development  than  the  Old  English.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Scandinavian  runes,  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  establishing  its  greater  antiouity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  three  alphabets  are  inde- 
pendent offshoots  from  a  parental  stem  which  has  now  wholly 
disappeared. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Runic  Iherature.  The  nines  were 
not  used  for  literary  purposes,  but  for  inscriptions  only.  These 
inscriptions  are  found  on  stone  monuments ;  on  implements  of 
war,  ^^.,  swords,  shields,  &c. ;  on  personal  ornaments,  as  arm- 
rings  ;  on  household  furniture  and  other  implements  in  common 
use,  as  chairs  benches,  doors,  spoons,  drinking-horns,  dice,  &c 
Not  only  were  the  runes  used  m  the  times  of  heathenism,  but 
also  long  after  Christianity  was  introduced,  and  several  stone 
crosses  have  been  found  in  the  N.  of  England  with  Runic  inscrip- 
tions. By  far  the  laxgest  number  of  thciie  monuments  have  been 
found  in  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  Iceland ;  but  a  consider- 
able number  have  also  been  discovered  in  Shetland,  the  Orkneys^ 
the  N.  of  Scotland,  the  N.  of  England,  and  especially  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  fact,  the  Northmen  seem  to  have  left  traces  of 
their  runic  writing,  or  rather  carving,  wherever  they  went  It 
i-*  worth  remarking  for  those  who  believe  in  the  prior  origin  of 
the  Old  English  runes,  that  nearly  all  the  runic  monuments 
found  in  England  occur  in  the  N.,  where  the  Scandinavian 
element  predominated.  In  Germany  hardly  any  Runic  monu- 
ments have  been  found. 

The  most  important  publications  on  runes  are: — The  Old 
A^ortMtm  Runic  Monumints  of  Scandinavia  and  England^  now 
first  cdlicted  by  George  Stiphem  (i866-^).  An  interesting 
chapter  on  the  Old  English  runes  is  in  D.  H.  Haigh's  Conquest 
of  Britain  by  the  Saxons  (i86l).  Other  publications  on  the 
runes  are  T.  G.  Liljegren,  Hunldra  (1832) ;  J.  M.  Kemble, 
Jiunes  of  tfu  Angio-Saxons^  in  the  Archaologus  (vol.  xxviii., 
327,  iS(40) ;  Finn  Magnusen,  Om  Runamo  og  Runerne  (1841) ; 
A.  Kirchoff,  Das  gothischt  Runen  Alphabet;  R.  von  Liliencross 
and  K.  Miillenhoff,  Zur  Runcnlehre  (1852) ;  R.  Dybeck,  Svenska 
Hunurhunder  (1855),  Sverikes  Rnnwkunder  (i860);  J.  G. 
Cumming,  The  Runic  and  other  Monumental  Remains  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  (1857) ;  James  Farrer,  Notice  of  Runic  Monuments 
in  the  Orkneys  (1862) ;  P.  G.  Thorsen,  De  danske  Runemindes- 
fnaerker  (1863) ;  L.  F.  A.  Wimmer,  Runeskriftem  Oprindelse  og 
Udvikling  %  Norden  (1874) ;  W.  C.  Grimm,  Uber  deutsche 
JCunen  ;  and  Wilhelm  Grimm,  Zur  Liieratur  der  Runen,  in  \ol. 
xliii.  of  yahrbOcher  der  Litteratur,  Tliroughout  the  Annaier 
for  Ncrdisk  OlJkyndighed  and  Antiquarish  Tidskrift  are  found 
namerous  descriptions  of  Runic  fiudi. 

S>n'neb«rg,  J'ohan  Lndvig,  S.weden's  greatest  lyrist, 
was  bom  February  5,  1804,  at  Jakobstad,  in  Finland  (then  under 
Sweden),  and  brought  up  at  Uleaborg,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
At  eighteen  he  left  Vasa  school  for  the  University  of  Abo  ((^.  v.), 
where  he  graduated  in  1827.  After  this  he  was  appomted 
'  I>ocens  eloquentiae '  at  HeUingfon  in  1830,  in  which  year  he 
pnblisbed  his  first  volume  oiDikter^  and  a  collection  of  Serviska 
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folksaanger.  The  poem  Grafuen  i  Perrho  followed  in  183 1. 
From  1832  to  1837  R.  edited  the  Helsingfors  Morgonblad^  which 
he  enriched  with  many  critical  essays.  To  this  period  of  intense 
activity  belong  some  of  his  noblest  works,  Elgskyttame  (1832), 
a  second  volume  of  Dikter  (1833),  the  com^y  Friaren  fraan 
Landet  (1834),  and  the  charming  love-idyll  Hanna  (1836). 
With  his  appointment  to  the  Latin  'Lectorship'  at  Borgaa 
Gymnasium  (1S37),  R.'s  life  entered  on  a  new  phase.  No  longer 
forced  to  write  prose  for  bread,  he  gave  his  whole  soul  to  the 
poetic  art  To  this  period  belong  the  romance  Nadeschda  (1841), 
the  idyll  Julgydllen  (1841),  a  third  volume  ot  Dikter  (1843),  the 
epic  Kung'  Fjalar  (1844),  and  the  first  series  of  fdnrik  Staals 
Sdgner^  among  which  are  the  finest  Ivrics  in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage. From  1842  R.  had  confined  himself  to  lecturing  on 
Greek  at  Borgaa,  and  from  1847  to  1850  he  was  rector  of  the 
college.  In  185 1  he  visited  Sweden  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
everywhere  received  wiih  enthusiasm,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Swedish  Academy.  In  1854  his  criiical  prose  writings  were 
collected  in  a  volume  named  Smdrre  beraitelser,  and  from  1853 
to  1857  he  was  engaged  in  bringing  out  a  Swedish  psalter  for 
Finland.  His  last  writings  were  a  second  series  of  Fanrik  Staals 
Sagner  (i860),  the  domestic  comedy  Kan  ej  (1862),  and  the 
Greek  tragedy  Kungarne  paa  Salamis  (1863),  closely  modelled 
upon  Sophocles.  In  1864  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease, 
under  wnich  he  lingered  on  till  the  6th  May  1877,  when  he  died 
at  Helsingfors.  In  Scandinavia  R.  is  the  most  popular  poet  of 
our  time.  Yet  the  form  of  his  verse  is  of  classic  precision,  and 
his  works  are  distinguished  by  a  masterly  union  of  antique 
sobriety  and  modem  romanticism  which  gives  to  them  a  stamp 
of  classical  delicacy  and  refinement  See  7.  Z.  R.  V  Lyrical  Songs, 
Idylls,  and  Epigrams,  Done  into  English  by  Efrikr  Magnusson, 
M.A.,  and  £.  H.  Pahner,  M.A.  (Lond.  1878). 

Atmgpur',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name 
in  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghogat  River, 
268  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872),  including  suburbs, 
14,845.  It  will  be  the  terminus  ot  a  branch  from  the  new  State 
Railway  to  Darjeeling. — ^The  district  of  R.,  which  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  Brahmaputra,  and  intersected  by  many  tributaries  of 
that  river,  has  an  area  of  3476  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1872)  2,149,972, 
chiefly  Mahommedans.  It  is  throughout  flat  and  swampy,  but 
fertile.  The  crops  are  rice,  jute,  and  tobacco,  of  which  the  two 
latter  are  largely  exported.  The  manufactures  are  paper-making, 
carpet  and  silk>cIoth  weaving,  mat-making,  and  ivory-carving. 
In  1876-77  the  exports  by  nvcr  were  valued  at  ;f932,ooo,  in- 
cluding jute  ;^346,ooo^  tobacco  ;^278,ooo,  cotton  ;f  67,000,  and 
rice  ^37,ooo;  the  imports  were  valued  at  ;f48o,ooo,  chiefly 
piece-goods  ;f  163,000,  salt  ;^99,ooo,  and  betel-nuts  ;^32,ooo. 
llie  principad  mart  is  Ghoramara. 

Boi^eet  Singh  (Ranjft),  the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub,  the  great 
warrior  and  statesman  who  welded  the  religious  community  of 
the  Sikhs  into  an  independent  nation.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
powerful  Sikh  chieftain  called  Maha  Singh,  and  was  bom  at 
Gugaranwalla,  2d  November  1780.  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self in  1799,  by  aflbrding  assistance  to  Zeman  Shah,  the 
Afghan  Emperor,  in  transporting  his  heavy  cannon  across  the 
Jhelum  river.  For  this  service  he  was  made  governor  of 
Lahore.  In  1802  he  acquired  Umritsir,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
Sikhs.  In  1805,  at  a  general  council  of  the  community,  he 
was  virtually  admitted  as  their  temporal  chief,  on  the 
policy  of  excluding  from  the  Punjaub  all  foreigners — Afghans, 
Mahrattas,  and  English ;  and  m  the  following  year  he  entered 
into  a  formal  engagement  of  friendship  with  Lord  Lake.  In 
1809,  owing  to  suspicions  of  French  designs,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Metodfe  was  sent  to  him  as  ambassador,  and  a  treatv  was 
entered  into,  and  always  faithfully  kept,  which  confined  him  to 
the  N.  and  W.  of  the  Sutlej  river.  Meanwhile  he  was  gradually 
extending  his  power  in  other  directions.  He  conquered  Lddiana 
in  1806  and  Kangra  in  1809.  In  1813  he  took  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  exiled  Afghan  Emperor,  Shah  Shujah,  to  ex- 
tract from  him  the  celebrated  Kohinur  diamond.  M&ltan  and 
Peshawur  were  cantured  in  1818;  and  the  valley  of  Casthmere, 
the  great  object  of  nis  ambition,  in  the  following  year.  His  sys- 
tem of  government  was  based  upon  his  army  of  native  Sikhs 
(disciplined  by  French  and  Italian  oflken),  who  numbered  50,000 
men,  with  300  cannon.  Though  he  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
he  transacted  all  bu.sine<^  himself;  and  all  his  acts  were  asserted 
to  be  done  '  for  the  sake  of  the  guru,  fur  the  advantage  of  the 
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JChalsa,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord/  Latterly,  he  was  drawn 
closer  to  the  English.  In  1826  he  requested  the  aid  of  an  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  political  agent 
al  Lddiana,  then  a  British  cantonment  In  183 1  occurred  the 
celebrated  interview  between  him  and  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
at  Rdpur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  which  has  been  called 
'  the  Indian  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.*  The  succeeding  governor- 
general,  Lord  Auckland,  persuaded  him  to  give  up  his  designs 
upon  Scinde,  and  co*operate  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Af- 
gnanistan ;  but  he  died  on  27th  June  1839,  before  the  first  cap- 
ture of  Cabul  was  effected. 

Aaxrn  of  Kutch  {Ran  of  JCac?ih\  a  peculiar  depression  of 
the  soily  extending  over  about  8000  sq.  miles,  which  separates 
the  native  State  of  Kutch  (q.  v. ),  in  India,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing province  of  Scinde  on  the  N.  It  is  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
State.  It  is  believed  to  represent  the  dried-up  bed  of  an  ancient 
inland  sea,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  especially  liable  to  earth- 
quakes. During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  dry  ground, 
and  the  surface  becomes  encrusted  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt, 
which  attracts  antelopes  and  wild  asses.  But  at  the  time  of  the 
monsoons  the  sea  pours  in  both  at  the  £.  and  S.W.  end,  and 
beins  augmented  by  some  small  swollen  rivers,  turns  Kutch  into 
an  island. 

Stum'er,  in  botany,  is  a  name  given  to  young  plants  formed 
at  the  end,  or  at  the  nodes  of  branches  or  stocks  creeping  wholly 
or  partially  above  grround,  or  sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  pros- 
trate creeping  stocks  themselves.  The  strawberry  is  a  familiar 
example. 

Bunn'ers,  Scarlet    See  Kidney  Bean. 

Aunn'yxnede,  a  Surrey  meadow  stretching  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Charter  Island,  and  2  miles  W. 
of  Staines.  Here,  June  15,  121 5,  the  barons  were  encamped, 
John  lying  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  either  here  or  on  the 
island  (it  is  not  determined  which)  was  signed  the  Great  Charter 
(q.  v.)>  Horse-races  have  been  held  here  from  time  immemorial, 
and  hence  the  name  is  interpreted  by  some  as  'ninning-mede,' 
by  others  as  '  the  meadow  of  the  runes,*  or  'of  the  rynes*  (Old 
Eng.  *  water-brooks '). 

Rupee'  (from  the  Sansk.  rupiya^  'silver*),  the  silver  com 
which  is  the  standard  measure  of  value  throughout  India.  It 
was  first  struck  by  the  Afghan  Emperor  Shere  Shah,  and  forth- 
with adopted  by  Akbar  and  the  Mogul  dynasty.  It  then 
weighed  175  grains  Troy,  and  was  supposed  to  be  pure.  In 
early  days  the  right  of  coinage  was  exercised  by  many  grades 
of  subordinate  governors,  and  the  variations  in  value  were  a 
regular  source  of  profit  to  the  shroffs  or  money-lenders.  The 
English  first  received  permission  to  open  a  mint  at  Calcutta 
in  1757  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Plassey.  From  1773  ^^^ 
Sicca  R.  was  coined,  weighing  170*66  grains  troy,  and  worth 
about  25.  2d.  This  gradually  drove  out  the  native  rupees  of 
Moorshedabad,  Benares,  and  Furruckabad.  At  Madras  the 
Arcot  R.,  and  at  Bombay  the  Surat  R. ,  were  adopted.  In 
183s,  ^^  present  coin  (then  called  the  Company's  K),  weigh- 
ing exactly  180  grains  troy,  including  5  of  alloy,  was  intro- 
duced for  all  India.  It  was  regarded,  at  par,  as  equal  to  2s. 
o^d.  ;  but  in  1876  the  Indian  rate  of  exchange  fell  to  is.  7d. 
The  weight  of  the  R.  is  one  tola^  and  is  the  universal  standard  of 
weight,  both  for  jewellers  and  as  a  multiple  also  for  heavy  goods, 

Rupert  (Ger.  Rupreeht),  Prince,  of  Bavaria,  bom  in 
1619,  was  the  son  of  Friedrich  V.,  Elector  Palatine,  and  Eliza- 
beth, eldei^t  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England.  Charles  I.,  his 
uncle,  in  1642  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  he 
captured  Cirencester,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Worcester,  Edgehill,  and  Chalgrove  Field.  Henri- 
etta Maria  had  said  of  him  that  he  was  '  a  person  that  is  capable 
of  doing  anything  that  he  is  ordered,  but  he  is  not  to  be  trusted 
to  take  a  single  step  out  of  his  o«m  head.'  His  impetuous 
bravery  compensated  in  the  king's  eyes  for  his  want  of  caution, 
and  he  was  created  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. He  took  Bristol,  July  27, 1643,  and  routed  the  Parliament 
army  at  Newark,  but  at  Marston  Moor  ruined  his  cause  by  dis- 
regarding the  movements  of  his  colleague,  the  Marquis  of  New* 
castle,  and  hastily  retreating  from  the  field.  Notwithstanding 
this  error,  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  commander  of  all 
the  royal  troops.  After  the  defeat  of  Naseby  (June  14,  1645), 
he  retired  to  Bristol,  but  surrendered  that  city  on  the  22d  of 


August.  The  king  thereupon  deprived  him  of  his  comtniBbn. 
In  1648,  for  lack  of  any  competent  man,  be  was  appointed  to 
command  the  fleet.  He  was  blockaded  by  Blake  in  Kinsile 
Harbour,  and  in  October,  1 649,  forced  his  way  out  and  steered 
for  Lisbon.  Blake  pursued  him,  and  R.  was  only  saved  by 
assistance  from  the  King  of  Portugal.  R.  was  again  attacked 
by  tlie  same  admiral  at  Canhagena,  and  this  time  invoked  tbe 
protection  of  Spain.  But  in  January,  165 1,  the  prince  dettroyed 
some  British  merchantmen  at  Malaga,  and  Blake  bamt  netrly 
all  his  vessels.  R.  escaped  to  the  West  Indies,  where  for  a  time 
he  was  little  better  than  a  pirate.  After  tbe  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  served  under 
the  Duke  of  York  against  the  Dutch.  He  a^ain  commanded  the 
fleet  for  a  short  time,  but  during  the  last  nme  years  of  his  U(e 
occupied  himself  in  artistic  and  scientific  pursnits  at  >Vindsor 
Castle,  of  which  he  was  governor.  He  died  at  Spring  Gaideiis, 
November  29,  1682.  He  was  buried  in  Henry  vil.*s  Cbipel, 
Westminster  Abbey.  See  Treskow,  Leitn  da  Pritnai  R*vm 
derPfalz,  (2d  ed.  Berl.  1857);  and  Spnxner,  P/aUsraf  R  dtr 
Cavalier  (Miinch,  1854). 

Ba'pert*8  Land,  the  official  name  of  that  part  of  tbe  N.W. 
Territories  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  waters  of  which  flow 
into  Hudson's  Bay.  Its  W.  boundary  runs  S.E.  from  Deer 
Lake,  and  on  the  N.,  S.,  and  £.  it  is  bounded  by  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  tl^e 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  slopes  inwards  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  is 
well  watered  by  the  Churchill,  Nelson,  Hill,  Severn,  Eqtun, 
Albany,  and  Rupert  rivers.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  the 
severe  and  variable  climate  is  unfavourable  to  agriculture. 
Beavers,  bears,  otters,  and  musk-rats  are  abundant,  and  are  par- 
sued  for  their  skins,  which  form  the  only  commercial  product  01  the 
district.  Foxes,  wolves,  reindeer,  wapiti,  moose,  and  musk-cxea 
are  also  found.    The  population  is  extremely  scanty. 

Su'pia  is  a  skin  disease,  sometimes  caused  by  general  deLU 
lity,  intemperance,  previous  diseases,  such  as  smallpox  or  scarU* 
tina,  but  more  frecjuently  syphilitic  in  its  origin.  R.  commences 
as  a  bullous  eruption.  The  serous  fluid  degenerates  into  pus, 
which  dries  up  into  a  rough,  coarse,  prominent  scab,  which  remains 
attached  for  some  time  and  then  falls  off,  leaving  a  circular  ulcer. 
Sometimes  the  ulcer  spreads  without  any  falling  off  of  the  scab, 
and  thus  a  larger  scab  forms  under  the  original  one  and  raises  :t 
up,  and  so  on  until  a  projecting  mass  is  formed  like  a  limpet-shell. 

All  forms  of  R.  being  attended  with  debility,  the  treatment 
must  be  by  generous  diet,  fresh  air,  and  tonics.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium should  afterwards  be  administered,  and  this  should  be  fol* 
lowed  by  mild  mercurial  fumigations.  In  the  early  stage  of  tbe 
eruption  the  bullae  should  be  punctured,  and  when  the  scabs  a:e 
formed  they  should  be  removed  by  poulticing,  and  the  cxpo&ol 
surfaces  dressed  antiseptically. 

Rapp'in,  Keu,  a  small  town  of  Pmssia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  Lake  of  R.,  which  has  communication  with  tbe 
Elbe,  37  miles  N.W.  of  Potsdam.  It  has  a  castle^  lunatic  as]^ 
lum,  tanneries,  spinning-mills,  cloth  and  chicory  manufactiue, 
and  large  cattle  markets.     Pop.  (1875)  12^501. 

Bup'tTire.    See  Hernia. 

Bn'ral  Deaxi,  a  beneficed  cleigyman  charged  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  deanery,  or  subdivision  of  an  archdeaconry,  under  the 
supervision  of  his  bishop.  The  office  having  fallen  into  disuse  was 
revived  by  Bishop  Burgess  of  Salisbury  in  1825,  but  its  duties  are 
for  the  most  part  still  practically  transferred  to  the  archdeacon. 

Bn'riky  according  to  Russian  chroniclers  the  founder  of  tie 
Russian  monarchy,  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Northmen  ca.led 
'  Russians  *  {Rouossi  is  to  this  day  the  Finnish  name  for  the 
Swedes),  who  in  862  A.D.  crossed  the  sea  from  the  part  of 
Sweden  now  called  Sonderjylhind,  and  penetrated  the  country 
of  the  Slavs  as  far  as  Novgorod,  where  they  established  then^ 
selves,  and  R.  ruled  till  his  death  in  879.  In  864  another  bodf 
of  Russo- Northmen,  under  Dyr  and  Oskold,  seized  the  Poli>J 
city  of  Kief,  and  founded  there  a  new  state  under  the  name  of 
the  Duchy  of  Kiyof  or  Kief.  Fresh  bands  poured  into  tbe 
country,  and  by  the  year  looo  Wladimir»  great-grandson  cf 
R.,  became  ruler  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Kief,  which  was 
extended  under  the  new  dynasty  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to 
beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Desna.  It  is  s£  i 
that  the  line  of  R.  ruled  Russia  till  it  died  out  with  Feodor,  93a, 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible.. 
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Ba'ia»  a  genu  of  Cermdm  or  Deer,  represented  by  the  Sam- 
bur  or  Samba  {Rmm  AristaUlu)  of  India,  which  attains  a  sixe 
exceeding  that  of  the  red  deer.  It  inhabits  the  neighbourhood 
of  water.  The  male  has  a  prominent  mane.  The  horns  are 
long,  and  have  a  snag  or  branch  just  above  the  crown.  The 
tips  of  the  horns  are  forked.  The  colour  is  a  dark  brown.  The 
R.  is  powerful  and  vicious.  The  Axis  deer  {Axh  macnlata)  is 
another  of  the  Rusinine  deer. 

Bua'ons.    See  Butcher's  Broom. 

Bnah  (Old  Eng.  rUce),  or  J'imeafl  (Lat  /Mfi^^,  '  I  join,' 
from  its  use  in  '  tying '),  is  the  type  genus  of  the  natural  order 
Tinuwtf ,  and  consists  of  upwaxds  of  ICO  species  of  glabrous 
herbs,  distributed  chiefly  through  the  temperate  and  Arctic 
regions:  23  species  are  met  with  m  the  range  of  British  Floras. 
The  plants  have  small  greenish  or  brown  floweis  arranged  in 
heads  or  panides.  The  perianth  consists  of  six  scarious  seg- 
ments; the  stamens  are  usually  six;  style  one,  with  three  stig- 
mas ;  the  ovary  mostly  three-celled ;  the  ovules  numerous ;  the 
capsule  completely  or  incompletely  three-celled ;  and  the  seeds 
with  a  very  minute  embryo.  Most  of  the  species  are  found  in 
damp  or  wet  ground^  either  inland,  or  on  tne  sea-coast,  or  on 
high  monntaiu.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  carpets,  the 
common  species  of  R.  were  used  for  covering  the  floors  of  rooms. 
The  stems  of  J,  conghmeratus  and  y,  ejffums  also  serve  for 
plaiting  into  mats,  for  chair-bottoms,  &c. ;  and  the  '  pith '  of 
these  species  was  made  use  of  for  the  slow-burning  rushlight 
candles.  The  name  R.  has  been  given  to  a  number  of  plants  of 
various  genera  from  their  more  or  less  R.-like  appearance ;  thus 
bog  R.  IS  Sckanms  mgrieant^  bulrush  is  Scirpus  lacustris^  flower- 
ing R.  is  Butomus  umMlatus,  and  Dutch  R.  or  scouring  R.  is 
Equudum  HyemaU  (q.  v.). 

Biuih,  Be^jamixi,  KB.,  IX.2>.,  bom  near  Philadelphia, 
24th  December  1745,  graduated  at  Princeton,  and  after  studying 
medicine  in  Philadelpma,  Edinbureh,  London,  and  Paris,  began 
practice  in  Philadelpnia  in  1769,  wnen  he  was  made  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  college  there.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Dedaiation  of  Independence,  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  June,  and  one  of  those  who  signed  on 
J  uly  4, 1 776.  Next  year  he  became  surgeon-general  and  physician- 
genenl  to  the  army  of  the  middle  department ;  resigned  next 
year  from  disgust  at  the  mismanagement  of  the  military  stores ; 
established  in  1785  the  first  dispensary  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  a  member  in  1787  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  for 
ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  1789  he  became  medical 
professor  at  Philadelphia ;  is  said  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  6000 
persons  during  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1793;  gained  a 
practice  so  wide  that  he  is  said  to  have  prescribed  for  100 
patients  a  day;  and  from  1799  till  his  death  (19th  April  1813) 
neld  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint.  Besides 
Talaable  medical  works,  such  as  his  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obser- 
Z'atians,  Diseases  0/ the  Mind,  Medical  Tracts^  &c.,  he  wrote  much 
upon  political,  religious,  social,  and  ethical  topics,  as  in  his 
SssaySf  Literary ^  Morale  and  Philosophical^ 

Ruah-Vut,  a  name  for  the  tubecs  of  Cyperus  esculenius  (q.  v.). 

Suah'worth,  J'oha,  bom  in  Northumberland  about  1607, 
studied  for  a  short  time  at  Oxford,  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  never,  however,  practised;  and 
as  early  as  1630  would  seem  to  have  entered  on  the  taok  of 
chronicling  the  history  of  his  times,  from  day  to  day  tidiing  down 
•faorthand  notes  in  the  Star  and  Exchequer  Chambers,  the  Coun- 
cil, and  other  public  places.  In  1640  he  became  assistant  clerk 
to  the  Lon^  Parliament,  in  1645  secretary  to  his  kinsman  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  and  in  1649  member  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
The  Restoration  proved  R.'s  undoing,  for  though  he  became 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgman's  secretary  (1677),  and  sat  again  for  Ber- 
wick (1679-81),  he  was  arrested  for  debt  (1684),  and  lodged  in 
the  Ktng*s  Bench,  where  he  died.  May  12,  169a  R.'s  single 
but  enormous  work,  Historical  Collections  of  Privaie  Passages 
afState^  IVeighty  Matters  in  Law^  and  HemarkabU  Procetdings 
9M  P'ar/iament  {ivoh,  Lond.  1659-1701 ;  2ded.  1721),  described 
by  Mr.  Green  as  '  invaluable  for  any  exact  study  of  the  times,' 
coTCfv  the  period  1618-48,  one  entire  volume  being  devoted  to 
the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

lELjundOf  John,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  wine-merchant,  was 
t>oni  at  LondoD,  February  1819.    He  entered  Christ  Church, 
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Oxford,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  took  the  Newdegate  Prise 
in  1839  for  a  poem  entitled  Salsette  and  EUphanta^  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  degree  in  1842.  He  stndied  the  rudiments  of  art 
under  Copley  Fielding  and  J.  D.  Harding,  and  commenced  his 
literary  career  as  a  defender  of  Turner,  in  Modem  Painters^ 
thiir  Superiority  in  the  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  to  all 
Ancient  Masters  Proved^  6fc,^  fy  a  Graduate  of  Oxford  (voL  i. 
1843).  The  glow  of  a  youthful  and  sensitive  imagination  threw 
its  charm  over  all  the  pages  of  this  volume.  The  critics,  how- 
ever, fell  foul  of  its  great  faults — faults  of  all  his  subse- 
quent works—an  extreme  dogmatism,  and  a  passion  for  sin- 
gularity. This  defence  of  Turner  developed  mto  a  plea  for 
fidelity  to  nature,  and  ultimately  into  a  system  of  art,  occupying 
five  volumes  (vol.  il,  1846;  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  18^6;  voL  v., 
i86o).  R.  next  determined  to  attempt  a  reform  m  domestic 
architecture,  and  the  result  was  the  publication  of  his  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture  (1849),  and  Stones  of  Venice  (3  vols. 
i8u>53),  both  treatises  illustrated  by  himself.  His  curious 
poutico^ecdesiastical  brochure,  Nota  on  the  Construction  of 
Sheepfoids,  appeared  in  1851,  followed  by  The  King  of  the  Golden 
River  (1851) ;  The  Two  Paths  (1854) ;  Lectures  on  Architecture 
and  Painting  (1854) ;  The  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (1854) ; 
On  the  Nature  of  Gothic  Architecture  (1854);  Giotto  and  his 
Worhs  (185O ;  The  Harbours  of  Englctnd  (1856) ;  NoUs  on  the 
Turner  Collection  (1857) ;  T7ke  Political  Economy  of  Art  (1858) ; 
The  CamMdge  School  of  Art  (1858) ;  Elements  of  Perspective 
(1S59)  ff  Decoration  and  Mastufactnre  (1859) ;  Unto  this  Last 
(1862) ;  Ethics  of  the  Dust  (1865) ;  Sesame  and  Lilies  (1865) ; 
The  Study  of  ArchiUcture  in  our  Schools  (1865) ;  The  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive  (1866) ;  Time  and  Tide  (1868) ;  The  Queen  of  the 
Air^the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud  and  Storm  (1869) ;  Lectures 
on  Art  (1870) ;  Aratra  Ptntelid-^the  Elements  of  Sculpture 
(1872) ;  The  Eaglets  Nest  (1872) ;  Michad  Angeh  and  Tintoret 
(1872);  Ariadne  Fhrentina  (six  lectures  on  wood  and  metal 
engraving  delivered  at  Oxford,  1872) ;  Lev^s  Meinie  (1873) ; 
Vald*AmiO(\%^e^\  Proserpina  (1875-76);  Frondes  AgresUs-^ 
Readings  in  Modem  Painters  (1875) ;  Deucalion  (1876) ;  Mom- 
ings  in  Florence  (6  parts,  1877) ;  The  Lams  of  Fhole  (1877) ;  an 
edition  of  Xenophon's  Economics;  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
entitled  BibHotheca  Pastorum  ;  and  Notes  on  the  Turner  Collec" 
tion  (1878).  l/nto  this  Last  is  an  attack  upon  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy,  and  exhibits  many  of  the  extravagances  of 
R.'s  social  teaching  in  the  strongest  light.  R.  early  embraced 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  and  in  letters  to  the  TYmes,  his  pamphlet  en- 
titled Pre-Raphaelitism  (1850),  and  his  Notes  on  the  Academy 
Exhibition  (1850-60),  pled  its  cause.  He  was  appointed  Rede 
Lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  1867,  and  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Oxford  in  187a 

As  a  social  reformer  R.  has  attuned  small  success.  The 
dreams  of  Owen  or  Fourier  do  not  contradict  the  teaching  of 
history  and  of  conunon  sense  so  manifestly  as  the  doctrines  oiR. 
on  political  and  social  economy.  Fors  Clavigera^  a  series  of 
letters  to  working  men  begun  in  187 1,  is  read  only  hj  the  culti- 
vated ;  and  b^  these,  not  for  the  arguments  it  contams,  but  for 
the  bttttty  of  its  language.  The  Soaety  of  St  Geoige,  founded 
by  Mr.  R.  about  1870,  is  an  Arcadian  republic,  delightful  to 
contemplate,  wherein  man  lives  contentedly  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  alone,  no  steam-engine  or  machine  of  any  kind  desecrating 
nature.  R.  has  devoted  a  tenth  of  his  remaining  fortune  to  the 
support  of  this  society,  the  rules  of  which  form  a  little  gO*pel. 
Tue  earnestness  and  pure  benevolence  of  its  founder,  however, 
in  a  manner  hallow  even  the  wildest  pages  of  Fors,  As  an  art- 
critic  R.  is  supreme.  Perhaps,  like  tnat  of  the  commentators  on 
Shakespeare,  his  criticism  too  often  becomes  creation,  taking 
more  from  the  canvas  than  the  painter  dreamt  of ;  but  in  his 
spiritualisation  of  art — his  revelations  of  its  true  scope — ^his 
whole  philosophy  of  aesthetics,  he  has  done  more  to  renne  the 
mind  of  the  world  than  idl  the  other  art-critics  of  Europe  put 
toeether.  He  preaches  absolute  reverence  towards  every  created 
thing,  declaring  that  the  true  end  of  the  artist  is,  not  to  pamt  a 
picture,  but  to  preserve  faithfully  a  phase  of  nature.  Different 
as  it  is  in  many  respects,  subtler  and  more  spiritual  in  some,  R.'s 
influence  on  the  modem  English  mind  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  Carlyle.  His  teaching  has  the  noblest  aims,  and  no  man  run- 
ning counter  to  the  doctrines  of  so  many  authorities  has  made 
fewer  enemies.  Charlotte  Bronte  long  ago  recognised  and  fitly 
characterised  him  as  *  the  consecrated  Priest  of  the  Abttiact  and 
Ided.*    A  volume  of  Selections  from  the  Writingf  of  R,  appeared 
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in  187 ly  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  bebe  published 
by  G.  Allen,  Orpin^on,  Kent  (loth  vol  1877).  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  R«'s  own  painfully  elaborated  drawues  was  exhibited  in 
conjunction  with  nis  magnificent  collection  of  Turners  in  187& 

Btxss'ell,  The  Eonse  of,  even  if  we  reject  the  pedkree 
that  traces  it  back  to  a  Hugh  de  Rozel  figuring  in  the  RoQ  of 
Battle  Abbey,  or  further  stul  to  a  6th  c.  monarch,  Olaf  of  Rerik, 
is  of  a  high  and  ancient  lineage.     '  Vertue,'   sajrs  <^uaint  old 
David  Lloyd, '  flowed  in  every  Age  of  that  family,  with  its  honour 
and  worth  keeping  pace  with  its  Advancements.'    The  historic 
founder,  Sir  Ralph  R.,  held  the  governorship  of  Corfe  Castle 
(1221)1  Aud  among  bis  descendants  were  Sir  William,  member 
for  Hampshire  in  the  ist  of  Edward  II.  ;  Sir  John,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  2d  and  loth  of  Henry  VI. ;  and 
the  Sir  John,  who, '  as  it  is  thought,'  slew  Tames  IV.  at  Flodden, 
and,  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baran  R.  of  Cheneys  (1539),  was 
created  first  Earl  of  Bedford  (1550),  receiving  the  present  family 
seat  of  Wobum  Abbey,  Bedfordshire.    His  gnuidson.  Sir  William 
R.,  as  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland  (1594),  'brought  Tyrone  upon 
his  knees,  and  Iniskillyn  to  a  surrendry ; '  and  another  William, 
fifth  Earl  of  Bedford  (1614-1700),  fought  for  the  Parliament  at 
Edgehill,  and  for  the  Kmg  at  Newbuty,  acquiesced  in  both 
Restoration  and  Revolution,  and  was  created  first  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, May  II,  1694.— William  Iiord  &.,  son  of  the  latter,  was 
bom  September  26,   1639,  and  after  studying  at  Cambridge, 
spent  some  time  on  Ae  Continent.     Entering  Parliament  in  his 
twenty^second  year,  he  rose  to  be  head  with  Cavendbh  and 
Coventrjr  of  the  '  Country '  party  ;  and  in  1679,  when  rumours  of 
the  Popish  Plot  were  at  their  height,  was  returned  by  two  separ- 
ate counties,  '  a  fact,'  Ranke  remarks,  '  almost  unprecedented  in 
parliamentary  history.*    Having  already  intimated  that  were  the 
Duke  of  York  to  ascend  the  throne  men  must  make  up  their 
minds  either  to  turn  Papists  or  be  burnt,  he  brought  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  into  the  Upper  HQuse,  November  16,  1680.    In  1682, 
a  Whig  Society,  the  '  Southampton,'  began  to  assemble  at  R.'s 
country  house,  holding  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  but  dis- 
countenancing rebellion.     Meetings,  however,  did  take  place, 
on  R.'s  own  3iowing,  in  which  an  attack  upon  Whitehall  was 
seriously  discussed ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  in  presence  of 
him  and  Monmouth  it  was  proposed  to  overpower  the  palace 
guards,  he  opposed  the  plan,  saying  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  guards  in  cold  blood,  and  '  what  an  atrocious 
deed  were  that'    On  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-House  Plot,  from 
which  his  own  designs  for  securing  the  succession  of  Monmouth 
were  wholly  distinct  R.  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.     He 
did  not  deny  the  fact  of  the  meetings  themselves,  but  represented 
them  as  always  accidentaL    Nevertheless,  court  lawyers  skilfully 
blending  the  two  conspiracies,  he  was  convicted,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  his  kinsfolk's  efforts   on  his  bdialf,  beheaded  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  July 21,  1683,  'dying,*  says  Ranke,  'for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  right  of  resistance,  which  to  him  had  become  almost 
a  religion.'    See  Earl  R.'s  Life  of  William  Lord  R,  (1819  ;  4th 
ed.  1853),  and  vol.  v.  of  Ranke's  History  of  England^  prindpally 
in  thi  ijlA  e,  (Ejjg.   trans.    Oxf.    1875).     Lord  R,'s  cousin, 
Edward  R.  (bom  1651),  as  Torrington's  successor  in  command 
of  the  fleet,  overthrew  the  Jacobite  hopes  by  his  signal  victory 
over  the  French  off  Cape  La  Hogue,  May  19,  1692,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  was  intriguine  with  James  IL     He  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Orford  m  1697,  i^nd  died  in  1727. — 
Lord  J'obn  A.,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  bom  September  30, 
1710,    was   First   Lord   of  the  Admiralty   (1744-48),    Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1756),  and  President  of  the  Council  in 
Grenville's  Ministry  (1763),  that  'narrow and  selfish  oligarchy,' 
as  Green  terms  it,  whose  greed  of  power  surmounted  every  other 
feeling.     He  died  January  15,  1771,  and  Earl  R.  has  published 
hb  Correspondence  (3  vols.  Lond.  1842-46).    John  R.,  the  sucth 
Duke  (bom  July  6,  1766 ;  died  October  20,  1839),  did  much  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  rebuilt  Covent   Garden 
Market  (1830),  but  onlv  once  held  office,  as  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  (1806-07).    He  was  the  father  of  Eari  R.  (q.  v.),  and 
grandfather  of  Odo  R.  (bom  February  20,  1829),  English  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin  since  1871,  and  third  plenipotentiary  in  the 
Berlin  Congress  (1878),  whose  elder  brother,  Charles  Hastings 
(bom  October  16,  1819),  succeeded  his  uncle  as  ninth  Duke 
of  Bedford,  May  27,  1872.    See  Wiffin's  Memoir  of  the  If,  ofR, 

Bnm'ell,  J'ohn,  Earl,  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  sixth 
Duke  of  Bedford^  was  bom  in  London,  i8th  August,  1792.    111- 
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health  forbade  his  oontmuance  at  Westminster  Sdiool,  and  vhoi 
fifteen  he  accompanied  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  on  a  two  ycaitf 
tour  in  Spain.  This  over,  he  resided  some  months  at  Edinbargjk 
with  Professor  Flayfair,  attending  the  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewaut 
and  Thomas  Brown ;  and  after  a  second  visit  to  the  Peninsula 
he  entered  Parliament  iu  July  18 13  as  member  for  the  'iuulj 
borough '  of  Tavistock.  Though  destined  from  iniancy  lior  the 
leadership  of  the  Whigs,  in  spite  of  high  birth  and  iadutiy  be 
rose  but  slowly  to  the  foremost  ranks,  and  durine  the  earlier 
years  of  his  political  career  excited  little  interest  by  persistent 
efforts  in  flavour  of  parliamentary  reform,  the  repeal  oC  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  being  his  first  success  (1828),  On  Uie  ^ 
of  the  Wellington  and  formatioa  of  the  Grqr  Ministry  (i8jo), 
R.  found  himself  exduded  from  the  Cabinet,  merely  receiviv 
the  post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces ;  but  1^  this  tune  be  had 
acauired  a  kind  of  vested  interest  in  Reform,  and  Lords  Grnr 
ana  Durham  requested  him  to  prepare  a  draft  Reform  Bill  Hie 
explained  the  scope  of  his  proposed  measure  (ist  March,  1831), 
a  measure  so  sweeping  that  it  took  men's  breath  away,  and  the 
0|^)08ition  greeted  it  with  shouts  of  soomfiil  laughter.  Not  so 
thenation.  '  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill !' 
was  England's  cry;  'hundreds,*  says  MacauUy,  'waited  ronad 
our  doors  till  sunrise  to  hear  how  we  had  speJL;'  and  on  4th 
July  1832  the  Reform  Act  was  passed,  its  author  meanwhile,  bjr 
ripened  oretoiyand  the  expansion  of  his  intrllfctusl  powers, 
having  come  to  the  front  among  the  stateunen  of  the  day.  The 
success  of  his  motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment  (30th  March,  1835)  led  to  Peel's  resig- 
nation and  Lord  Melbourne's  recall  to  office,  and  as  Hone 
Secretary  and  leader  of  the  Lower  House  R.  took  a  chief  put  in 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  (1835),  the  General  Regi^ratioa 
Act  (1836),  and  other  important  measures.  Disturbances  in 
Canada  induced  him  to  take  the  post  of  danger  at  the  Cotonisl 
Office  (1839) ;  two  years  later  the  fall  of  the  Whigs  left  hhn  hesd 
of  the  Opposition,  as  member  for  the  city  of  London,  which  He 
represents  up  to  his  elevation  to  the  peerage.  The  history  of 
R.  's  next  five  years  is  also  the  history  ot  the  Com  Laws  (q.  v.). 
His  celebrated  *  Edinburgh  Letter '^  ifiAl\  calling  for  toU| 
repeal,  broke  up  the  already  disorganised  Peel  admlnistratioo, 
and  R.  was  called  on  to  form  a  miiustry,  but  failed  to  do  10 
owing  to  Whig  dissensions.  He  was  more  successful  in  1846^ 
when  Sir  Robert  having  carried  the  Repeal  and  then  by  f 
fiictious  attack  on  his  Coercion  Bill  been  driven  to  resign,  the 
R.  ministry  succeeded  to  the  difficult  task  of  grapplmg  widi  Irish 
agrarian  outrages,  the  famine  of  1846,  and  the  politicd  dissftc- 
tion  of  '48.  Ljttle  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  legisUtioo, 
the  Jewish  DisabiUties  Bill  (1848)  being  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  (q.  ▼.)  severing  Peeiiie 
from  the  Government  Lord  Palmerston,  dismissed  from  the 
Cabinet  (1851),  within  two  months,  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Militia  Bill,  defeated  his  former  colleague  ;  and  to  a  short-lived 
Derby  Ministry  succeeded  the  Coalition  Govenunent  ef  Aber* 
deen,  where  R.»  waving  the  premiership,  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House,  and  became  successively  Foreign  Secretary 
ana  President  of  the  ConnctL  Thenceforth  his  reputation  waned. 
The  quarrel  with  Pahnerston  hioke  out  afitesh ;  the  Refons  Bui 
of  1854  proved  most  inoppoitune ;  and  suddenly^  on  Rodmck's 
motion  for  the  Crimean  Committee^  Lord  John  retired  (i8$S}- 
His  negotiations  at  the  Vienna  Congress  t&i  miscarried,  and  in 
explanations  to  the  House  he  was  forced  to  own  that  he  had 
offered  to  accept  the  Austrian  compromise^  which  titer  he  hsd 
publicly  denounced.  In  1857  R.  united  with  Pediites»  CooKf- 
vatives,  and  Radicals  for  Palmerston's  overthrow*  but  their 
efibrts  proving  only  temporarily  successful^  he  oomcnted  in  1S39 
to  serve  once  more  as  Fore^  Secretary.  His  new  Reform  BtU 
(i860)  was  withdrawn  without  a  division,  and  ia  June  1861  he  «is 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  R.  of  Kingston  RvsseU,  Danetsbirt* 
and  Viscount  Amberley  of  Amberiey,  Glottoeateisfaifc.  In  the 
Upper  House  his  foreign  policy  was  conspicuons  for  its  policy  of ' 
judicious,  if  somewhat  inglorious,  non-intervention^  which  k^  ' 
EngUnd  clear  of  broils  with  the  United  States  (1861)  and  Ga- 
many  (1864).  In  186$  he  succeeded  Palmerston  as  Prasier,  tat 
the  unfortunate  Reform  session  of  the  following  year  lelt  him,  a 
Gladstone's  words,  'no  alternative '  but  rosignalioi^  with  which 
act  his  career  as  statesman  came  to  a  tinelj  closer  He  died  ia 
London,  99th  Miay  1878.  R.  's  oratorr,  if  mannered  and  sUghdy 
provbicial,  was  clear,  iacidve,  and  mdivie,  finsMity  was  the 
sterling  feature  of  his  diancter,  coMnoi  aad  sdl^MMtiouiu 
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defects.  He  had  a  smeere  contempt  for  all  dissenters  from 
oithodox  Whiggism,  was  rarely  troubled  by  doubts,  and  though 
free  from  fs^"^  mean  party  Ticei  was  led  into  frequent  blunders 
by  his  identincation  of  party  with  national  interests.  Sydn^ 
Smith  hit  off  his  'ignorance  of  moral  fear'  in  the  fomous  soubn- 
quet,  *Lycurgus  en  the  Lower  House;'  his  obstinacy  in  the 
saying,  'The  Russells  must  be  trepanned  before  they  can  be 
conTiaced.'  Ambitious  of  writing  as  well  as  making  history,»R« 
wielded  a  pen  less  ready  than  productive.  Besides  blue-lH>oks 
and  pamphlets,  he  nubli^ed  a  Life  of  Lord  Wiiliam  R^  (1819) ; 
a  tale^  The  Nun  of  Arrorua  (1821) ;  an  Essay  on  the  English 
Govtmmeni  and  ConstitmHon  (1813) ;  a  five-act  tragedv>  Don 
Cariot  (1822) ;  Memoir  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  1713-48  (1824)'; 
EsfahHshment  of  the  Turhs  in  Europe  (ittSS) ;  Causes  of  the 
French  RevoiuHon  (1833) ;  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of 
j^hHj  Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford  (3  vols.  1843-^) ;  Memoir  and 
Correspondence  of  Moore,  and  of  Fox  (both  in  4  vols.  1853) ; 
selections  from  his  own  correspondence  and  despatches  (2  vols. 
(1870);  Essays  on  the  Rise  and  Propress  of  the  Christian  Religion 
in  the  West  ^  Europe  (1873) ;  nxA  Recollections  and  Suggestions 
(1875).— Jonn,  Yiflcount  Amberley,  Earl  R's  eldest  son, 
was  bom  loth  December  1843.  From  Harrow  he  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  contested 
Leeds  unsuccessfully  (1865),  but  aat  for  Nottin^iam  (1866-68). 
lie  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  North  British^  FortfUghilyf 
and  Theohgicai  Reviews,  and  had  for  some  years  been  occupied 
on  a  crude,  daring  Analysis  of  Religious  Belief  (2  vols.,  1876), 
when  he  died  at  Ravenscroft,  near  Chepstow,  8th  January  1876. 

AoMia,  the  largest  empire  in  the  world,  and  after  China  and 
the  British  Empire,  the  most  populous,  embraces  over  one-half 
of  Europe  ana  nearlv  one-third  of  Asia,  or  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  land-surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  as  remarkable  for  com- 
pactness as  the  British  Empire  is  for  the  world-wide  diversion 
of  its  parts.  Alaska  (q.  v. ),  the  only  out-lying  portion  of  fC,  was 
purchased  by  the  United  Sutes  in  1867.  The  population  of  R. 
IS  remarkably  small  in  proportion  to  its  enormous  area.  Euro- 
pean R.,  which  is  five  and  a  half  times  more  populous  than  the 
Asiatic  part,  ranks,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, as  the  least  densely  peopled  state  in  Europe.  It  has  only 
^  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  mile,  as  against  469  in  Belgium,  389  in 
Kogland  and  Wales,  338  in  Italy,  and  301  in  Germaov.  The 
component  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  distribution  of  the  inha- 
biutnts,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  for  1870-76 :~ 


1 

1 

Area. 
Sq.  miles. 

PopoktsMi. 

,  RosnA(£uropeaiiX 

,  Ki0gdo«o£PaUad, 

1  Grasd-Duchy  of  Finnland 

'  Sibwia. .   .' 

<>999b7XS 

47.101 

140,000 

«5i7<H>SS9  (tjTo) 
6,538,018  11879} 
1,918,647(1875) 
5»39»»7t4<«873W 
3,440,36a  fi873) 
4,490^8x3  (1870) 

CeatialAu*, 

1  ^fm*^^^^ 

1 

8,3»3»»a 

•7.467.543 

Boundaries,/^lvi  the  N.  the  empire  is  bounded  bv  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  the      by  Behring  Strait  and  the  Seas  of  Kamtchatka 
and   Okhotsk   ,  ige  inlets  of  the  Pacific),  and  in  the  W.  by 
Sweden,  the  Baltic^  Prussia,    Austro-Hungary,  and  Rumania 
(q.  v.).    The  sottthem  frontier  has  undeigone  much  rectification 
in  recent  yearsL    Starting  in  the  extreme  E.  from  the  coast  lo 
the  S.  of  Vladivostock,  near  the  Corea,  the  boundazv-line  follows 
the  Usuri  and  the  Amoor  (q.  v.),  which  separate  R.  from  Man- 
churia.    It  is  then  formed  by  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  is  carried 
S.  W.  by  the  Thian^'Shan  Mountains  into  Turkestan,  where  it 
passes  in  a  wavy  line  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Sir  Daiia  to 
the  delta  ofthe  Amu  Daria  in  the  Sea  of  AraL  Within  it  are  now 
inelnded  almost  the  whole  basin  of  the  Sir  Daria,  with  the  towns 
ofTashkent,  Khojend,  and  Samarcand,  and  theKhanateofKhokan 
(since  1875),  and  part  of  Bokhara.   Russian  power  is  supreme  in 
Central  Asia,  ana  is  maintained  by  a  line  of  forts  on  the  Sir 
I>aris^  and  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  body  of  troops  under 
Oeneral  Kaofniann.    Khiva  and  Bokhara  are  actually  Russian 
dependencies.     FVom  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  frontier  of  R.  b  car- 
ried S.B.  across  the  Ust-Urt  plateau  to  the  river  Aixak,  and  then 
>V.  to  the  Caspian.    The  Atrak  sepamtes  R.  for  aome  50  miles 
fixMB  Pcnia,  whkh  tonoods  the  S.  shore  of  the  Casptan,  and 
aeatn  towchet  Russian  tenritocy  at  Astaca,  in  the  extreme  S.E. 
01  Tnna  Onmiifli    Hence  the  Area  river  dividea  R.  from  Persia 


W.  as  tar  as  Mount  Ararat,  from  which  point  Trans*Caucasia 
is  separated  from  Turkey  in  Asia  by  a  line  fixed  by  the  Berlin 
Congress  Treaty  (July  1878).  It  includes  the  ceded  districU  of 
Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batoum,  and  terminates  at  Makrialos,  on 
the  Black  Sea.  With  the  Black  Sea  begins  the  old  boundary  of 
R.,  the  only  other  important  modification  of  which  was  effected 
in  Bessarabia  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  which  extended  Russian 
territory  S.  along  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Kilia  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

Seaboard  attd  Islands, — While  the  rest  of  Europe  has  about 
19,500  miles  of  coast,  R.  with  a  greater  area  has  only  SU8 
miles.  The  Arctic  seaboard  is  rendered  comparatively  profitless 
by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Be^rond  the  Kara  Sea  drifting 
fields  and  beigs  of  ice  oppose  terrible  obstacles  to  navigation 
even  in  summer.  The  chief  islands  are  Novaya  Zemlia  (q.  v.), 
Kolgoniev,  Vaygatz,  and  White  Island,  Spitsbergen  (q.  v.), 
the  Toumatsk  group  (comprising  six  large  islands)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loia,  and  New  Siberia  or  Liakhov  Islands.  In 
the  E.  the  vast  Sea  of  Okhotsk  pexietrates  so  lar  inland  as 
almost  to  convert  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia  into  a  peninsula. 
It  is  confined  on  the  N.  by  the  volcanic  promontory  of  Kamt* 
chatka,  from  the  extremity  of  which  the  Kurile  Islands  stretch  in 
a  chain  towards  the  Japanese  archipelaga  In  1875  R.  gave  up 
the  little  Kuriles  to  Japan  in  exchange  for  territory  in  Sakhalin 
(q.  v.).  Of  the  inland  seas  of  R.  b^  to  the  most  impK>rtant  is 
the  Caspian  (q.  v.);  the  two  great  manne  outlets  of  Russian  com- 
merce are  the  BUick  Sea  (q.  v.)  and  the  Baltic  (q.  v.).  The  Sea 
of  A20V,  the  shallowest  of  seas,  has  a  depth  of  onIy..48  feet 
In  the  Baltic  the  Russian  islands  of  Aland  (q.  v.),  Osel,  and 
Dago,  be^es  several  of  smaller  size. 

Divisions, — ^Finnland,  Poland,  and  the  Caucasus  are  !n  strict 
sense  rather  Russian  possessions  than  integral  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. For  administrative  purposes,  R.  is  divided  into  fifty  govern- 
ments^ the  areas  and  populations  of  which  are  as  follows,  according 
to  the  Almancuh  de  Cot  ha  of  1878  :— 


Governments. 


Archangel  .... 
Astrakbaa  .... 
Qeuarabia     .... 

Courland 

Don  Coasack  Territury 
EkatcrinosUv    •     .    • 
yiftkf>ifif  ..... 

Grodno 

JarosUv 

Kaluga 

Kasaa 

Kharkov 

Kherson 

Kiev 

Kostroma 

KovBo 

Kursk  • 

Livonia 

Minsk 

MohUev.       .... 

Moscow 

NiJnioNovgorod     .    • 

Novgorod 

Oloneu 

Orel 

Orenborf 

Pteua 

Pern        

Podolsk 

Poltava 

Pskov 

Riassn.    ..... 

St.  Petecsburg  .    .    . 

Samara 

Saratov 

Simbirsk 

Smolensk 

Tambov 

Taurida 

Tchemigov    .... 

Tola 

Tver 

UCa 

VUtka 

Vilna 

Vitebsk 

Vladimir 

VolhynU 

Vologda 

Voioa^ 


Area  Ui  sq.  miles. 


«3.473 

61,911 

t^o37 

7,610 

14,700 

139,988 

s  1.934 
t4,6oo 

•o»737 
37497 
19,687 
3«,70i 

«Si775 
»7.937 
18,150 
35*954 
33,700 
13,533 
»9.390 
47t«3 
591567 
18,040 

''•?; 
14.836 

128,345 

X6,33X 
19,361 
17,069 
16,350 
17,065 
60,307 

3»»fi»4 
19,108 

31,637 

35,683 

»4.537 
30.331 

««»955 
35,333 

47i03« 
59.*«4 
16,4x1 

I7.43S 
x8,86a 

•7.73' 

«55.49« 

*5»437 


Population. 


t.999.T«5 


38x,ist 
6ox,5i4 

1,078,933 
619.154 

1,086,364 

ii35%3«> 
333,961 

1,008,531 
x,ooo,748 
996,35a 
1,704,634 
1,698,015 
«.596i8o9 

■1X7*  »3» 
1.176,097 

«,«56,04r 
1.954,807 
1,000,876 
1, 183,330 
947»635 
1,773,634 

x.«7«.564 
«»oi  1,445 

i.59*!8K 
900.547 
1,173.186 
3,198,666 
1,933,188 
3,103,614 
775.7o« 
i.477t43) 
«.3a5»47t 
1.837,081 
1,751,968 
i,30s,88x 
1,140,015 
a.«5o.97« 
704.997 
1,659,600 

1,167,878 
1,538,881 

x.3^4.9«5 
3,406.034 

1,001,909 

M8.7a7 

«,«S9.9a3 
x,704.oi8 

1,003,039 


65.704559 
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largely  bred  in  the  N.;  camels  and  bnfialoes  in  the  southern 
steppes,  and  dromedaries  in  the  Crimea.  On  the  N.  coast  are 
found  the  seal,  the  walrus,  the  eider  duck,  and  other  wild-fowL 
Cattle-rearing  is  extensivelr  carried  on  in  the  S«  and  W.  pro- 
vinces. In  1874  R.  had  28,500^000  h«ui  of  homed  cattle,  and 
in  1875  exported  748,976  head  of  live  stock  (except  horses), 
value  Ali523»S47,  and  hides  to  the  value  of  ^466,215.  The 
horses  are  of  a  {^ood  breed,  and  the  export  (to  Germany  and 
Austria)  numbered  33,343,  value  ;f  334, 580,  in  1875.  Of  sheep 
(61,500,000  in  1874)  there  are  several  breeds.  In  the  Lithuanian 
oak  forests  are  immense  herds  of  swine,  of  which  R.  had 
11,000,000  in  1871.  In  1875  the  export  of  tallow  amounted  to 
<^3i2,672,  and  of  hogs'  bristles  to  ^694,088.  Bee  culture  is 
general  in  Poland  and  on  the  Volga ;  the  yearly  yield  of  wax  is 
7,000,000  lbs.,  and  of  honey  21,000^000  lbs*  The  fisheries  are  a 
very  important  source  of  revenue.  Cod  and  herring  are  caught 
in  the  White  Sea,  mackerel,  sardine,  &c.,  off  the  Crimean 
coast,  sturgeon  in  the  Caspian,  salmon,  trout,  &c.,  in  the  riven 
and  lakes.  Hie  value  of  the  Caviare  (q.  v.)  exported  in  1875 
Was  ;f  166,724. 

Geology  and  Mimralogy, — ^The  heart  of  European  R.  is  occu- 
pied bv  the  Permian  system,  so  named  by  Murcnison  on  account 
of  its  aevelopment  in  Perm,  which  extends  beyond  the  Urals. 
This  vast  tract  is  enclosed  by  two  extensive  branches  of  the 
Devonian  strata,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  the  one 
reaching  N.E.  to  Archangel,  the  other  S.£.  to  Veronej  on  the 
Don.  To  the  S.  of  the  latter  branch  are  cretaceous  deposits  and 
carboniferous  patches.  The  Silurian,  along  the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finnland,  are  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  in  R.  The  whole  of  Finn- 
land  may  be  said  to  be  formed  of  granite,  which  also  crops  out 
in  the  middle  course  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Urals  present  most 
of  the  Secondary  and  Palaeozoic  formations  down  to  stratified 
gneiss,  while  the  S.  part  of  the  empire  is  mainly  covered  with 
Tertiary  beds.  In  £L  the  carboniferous  formation  contains  onlv 
the  members  of  the  group  up  to  mountain  limestone,  in  which 
occur  many  thin  seams  of  cool,  usually  of  poor  quality.  The 
field  in  the  basin  of  the  Donetz,  an  affluent  01  the  Don,  which  is 
exceptionally  rich,  produced  660^000  tons  of  excellent  coal  and 
anthracite  in  1873.  1*he  total  output  of  coal  in  R.  in  1872  was 
1,097,832  tons,  while  the  coal  imported  was  1,520^278  tons  in 
1875  (value  jCi»38o,645).  Perm  and  Orenber|;,  which  both 
stretch  across  the  Urals  into  Asia,  are  singularljr  nch  in  minerals. 
The  production  of  iron  (8  million  cwts.  in  1874)  is  less  even 
than  that  of  Belgium  and  Austria.  The  Urals  are  the 
centre  of  the  iron  industry,  but  there  are  mines  in  Minsk,  Vol« 
hynia,  and  Finnland.  In  1870-74  the  total  product  of  gold 
in  R.  (chiefly  in  the  Urals  and  Altai)  was  720  cwts.  (i^oe 
^^5,000,000),  and  of  silver  266  cwts.  Nijni-Taeilsk  is  the 
<mly  district  in  Europe  where  platinum  is  Ibuad,  the  yield 
amounting  to  24  cwts.  yearly.  Other  important  minerals  are 
copper,  lad,  sine,  tin,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  arsouc^  oitre^  gyp- 
sum, and  lignite.  Salt  (538,800  tons)  is  obtained  from  tne 
lakes  in  the  S.»  and  from  the  rast  iock«deposits  at  Iletsk  (q.  v.). 
Naphtha  is  ifound  in  the  CaBCSWis»  amber  in  Poland  and  Lithn* 
ania,  and  small  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  in  the  Urals. 

Jndustriet.'^'Vhf,  native  industries  are  protected  by  the  impo* 
sition  of  a  heavy  tariff  on  foreign  manuJaVturei.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  cottons  and  woollens.  Peter  the  Great,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  started  R.  in  the  industrial  race,  founded  21 
Urge  and  several  small  iactories.  In  1820  the  number  had  risen 
to  3724,  in  1854  to  i8»ooo,  and  in  1870  to  19,431,  employing 
410^225  workmen,  and  producing  goods  to  the  yearly  indue 
of  ;f6,ooo^ooa  The  mtport  <tf  raw  cotton  in  1875  was 
^9,783  tons  (value  ;C8322,3i4)»  and  the  cotton  goods  produced 
to  that  year  by  1508  iactories  were  valued  at  ;£35,ooo^ooa  In 
the  same  year  183 1  woollen  factories,  emploving  105, 135  hands, 
produced  ^to^ooo^ooo  worth  of  goods.  The  siUc  indnatry  has 
safiiered  recently  from  disease  among  the  silkworms,  and  from 
the  emigration  of  the  Mennonites,  but  there  are  still  518  lactoriei, 
with  12,000  hands.  In  1874  R.  had  3600  breweries  (778  in 
Poland),  and  325  beet-sqgu  frctories.  In  1873  there  were  202 
iron  foundries,  and  150  blast-furnaces,  the  product  in  1875 
beiitf  ^20^484  tons  df  pig«iron  and  castings^  299^092  tons  of 
finished  iron,  and  12,730  of  steel.  One  of  the  speaaldes  of  R. 
is  its  unrivalled  leadber  (rusain  and  moroooo)  for  bookbinding. 
Nijoi-Kovgocod  and  Tuln  have  important  manufactures  of  fir^ 
arms  and  cntleiy*  Other  notable  products  are  sailcloth,  ropes, 
malachite  ware%  omsraental  glass,  aoagrecn,  caviarfl^  and  pottery. 


Commerci^  RaUways^  6v.— The  commerce  of  R.  is  mainly 
internal,  and  is  largely  transacted  at  the  great  fairs  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod  (q.  v.),  BenUtchev,  Kursk,  and  Lublin.  The  bvter 
of  its  widely  varied  products  renders  it  leu  dependent  than  per- 
haps anv  other  country  on  foreign  commerce.  The  internal 
trade  is  in  great  part  conducted  by  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  in 
Asia  b^  caravans.  The  railways,  begun  in  1838,  are  rapidly 
increasiDg ;  the  total  length  of  lines  in  i860  was  634  miles ; 
and  in  December  1877,  I7»^5  miles.  The  principal  ports  are 
St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  Odessa,  Sebastopol  (since  1875),  Astra« 
khan,  and  Archangel  In  1877  the  total  exports  (wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  flour,  groats,  pease,  flax,  tow,  linseed,  wood,  hemp^ 
raw  wool,  horses  and  other  animals,  brandy  and  com  spint, 
leather,  unwrought  metals,  seed  oil,  yam,  butter,  &c.)  amounted 
to  ;^72,ooo,ooo ;  the  imports  (raw  cotton,  cotton  yam, 
raw  wool,  exigines  and  machinery,  wrought  iron,  meUl  wares, 
rails,  tea,  chemicals,  woollens,  wme,  &c. )  to  ;f  52,000,000,  and 
the  customs'  revenue  to  ;f  7,88^,089.  In  1877  Great  Britain 
sent  to  R.  merchandise  to  the  value  of  ;C6,243,973,  and 
Germany  (in  1875)  tO;£'i7,400,ooo ;  the  former  country  re* 
ceivedof  the  exports ;f  22, 142,422  (northern  ports  ;^i8,925,959), 
the  latter  1^35,983,512.  The  merchant  fleet  in  1874  numbered 
2504  vessels  of  520,584  tons ;  besides  385  steamers  on  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  There  were  50,686  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  R.  in 
1874.  In  1875  a  scheme  was  sanctioned  for  the  consbruction  of 
4400  miles  of  railway  in  Siberia  and  the  Don  valley.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  Orenburg  line  into  Central  Asia  has  been  con- 
demned on  account  of  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  country. 

Ethnolcgv, — ^According  to  an  elaborate  series  of  papers  (with 
m^n)  in  the  late  Dr.  Petermann's  MiUheilun^en  for  1877-78, 
there  are  5^<H9»395  Slavs  and  12,421,087  non-Slavs.  They 
are  distributed  as  follows:— of  Slavic  race.  Great  Russians 
34*3^S7i>LHtle  Russians  14,201,279,  White  Russians  3,592,057, 
Poles  4,764,713,  Bulgarians  93,685,  Czechs  77,901 ;  of  races 
allied  to  the  Slavs,  Lithuanians  811,051,  Schxnudes  623,700, 
Letts  i|047,929.  To  the  Greco-Latin  group  belong  77, 1 32 Greeks, 

38^464  Rumanians,  and  1036  French ;  to  the  Germanic  group, 
5,689  Germans  (188  English),  and  273,021  Swedes ;  and  to 
the  Iranic  group,  342,000  Armenians,  and  111,654  Gypsies. 
The  Semitic  stem  is  represented  b]^  2,552, 145  Jews.  The  Tur« 
anian  race  is  divided  into  the  Finnish  and  Tartar  groups.  The 
first  comorises  the  Karelic  and  Tchndic  people,  the  volga-Finns, 
and  the  North  Finns,  amounting  to  3,068,456 ;  the  latter,  the 
Tartars  proper,  Bashkirs,  Tepjares,  Tchuvashes,  Kirghis,  and 
Kalmucks,  amounting  to  4,270^476.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
government  to  assimilate  the  language^  religion,  ftc.,  of  all 
parts  of  the  empire  to  those  of  Great  R.  The  recent  efforts 
to  Russianise  the  Poles  and  non-Slavic  nations  have  been  so 
tyrannical  as  almost  to  defeat  their  purpose.  The  pure  Slav 
dialect  of  Little  R.  is  also  banished  from  churches  and  schools. 
Between  1872  and  1876^  32i46l  Russian  emigranU  embarked  at 
Hamburg.    See  Poland  and  Mbnnonitbs. 

Ciasses. — According  to  official  statistics  (Livron)  for  1875, 
R.  has  652,887  hereditary  nobles,  374,367  oersonal  nobles, 
^S»905  cl^gr»  7ii96|005  town  people,  03,840,291  country 
peoxrfe,  4»7^i703  mitit«v,  and  153,135  foreigners.  Mr. 
Wallace  estimates  the  merchant  dass  at  446,000^  the  burghers  at 
4^33t000,  and  artisans  at  260,00a  Titled  families  are  numerous, 
and  all  the  children  bear  the  titles  of  the  parents  even  while  the 
parents  are  alive.  There  are  hundreds  of  princes  and  princesses 
who  have  no  ri^  to  appear  at  Court,  and  would  not  be  admitted 
to  refined  sooety  in  any  country.  Tchin  or  rank,  military  or 
official,  plays  an  important  part  in  social  life.  The  Mir,  or 
village  commune,  one  of  the  most  singular  institutions  of  R., 
is  a  pure  democracy  for  the  management  c^  village  aflbirs, 
and  Bss  arbitrary  control  over  its  members.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  taxes,  and  In  the  event  of  insolvency,  cannot  be  de» 
prived  of  its  land  by  creditors.  Supplementing  the  action  of 
the  Mir  is  the  Zimtiw^  an  institution  created  ten  years  ago^' 
to  lighten  the  duties  and  correct  the  abuses  of  the  administra- 
tion by  means  of  local  self-government.  It  is  composed  partly 
of  nobles,  partly  of  peasants,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  antagonism 
between  these  classes.  The  nobles  have  adopted  Frendi 
fashions,  and  speak  French  with  perfect  accent;  the  lower 
dassea,  nonchalant  and  pleasare-kmng^  indulge  esoeaively  in 
gamblhi^  and  vodka-drinaing. 

JUUgwrn  Mid  EducaUoH. — For  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Russian 
Chnrdn,  see  OitnK  Cnuftcu.    In  1876  the  Greek  Church  of 
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R.  possessed  38,602  churches  (including  59  cathedrals),  12,860 
chapels  and  oratories,  62  ardibishops  and  bishops,  98,887  arch- 
priests,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  56,500,000  members.  There 
are  also  385  monasteries,  with  5750  monks,  and  154  nunneries, 
with  3226  nuns ;  these  have  an  income  of  about  a  million  ster- 
ling, and  possess  funded  property  and  treasures  of  bullion  and 
gems  estimated  at  many  millions.  The  grant  to  the  Holy  S3mod 
was  9,615,425  rubles  in  1876.  For  an  account  of  tho  dissenting 
sects  see  Raskolniki.  In  1873  the  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics (mostly  in  Poland)  was  7,495,000 ;  of  Protestants  (Baltic 
provinces)  4,530,000;  of  Armenian  Gregorians  39,000;  of  Jews 
2,760,000;  of  Mahommedans  2,760,000;  heathen  258,000. 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  have  civil  rights  equal  to  those 
of  the  orthodox  Greek  Catholics.  The  Greek  Church  holds  the 
sole  right  to  proselytise,  and  claims  all  the  children  of  mixed 
marriages.  The  bishops  are  always  taken  from  among  the 
monks  or  *  Black  clergy  ; '  the  '  White  clergy,'  or  parish  priests, 
are  in  great  part  drunken  and  illiterate.  Of  late  years  the  caste 
barriers  have  been  removed,  and  hundreds  of '  propouitches '  or 
priests'  sons  are  making  their  way  in  secular  lines.  The  Russian 
peasant  has  imbounded  and  childlike  confidence  in  Church  rites, 
and  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Icons,  or  holy  pictures.  A  'miraculous 
Icon '  is  a  thing  to  be  worshipped  in  itself,  because  it  is  capable  of 
conferring  temporal  fortune,  warding  off  evil,  and  curing  disease. 
But  the  'Molkani'  and  'Standisti,  the  Protestants  of  R.,  in- 
telligently study  the  Bible,  and  sincerely  r^;ulate  their  lives  there- 
by. How  little  difiused  instruction  is  appears  from  the  fact  that, 
in  1870,  only  eleven  out  of  every  hundxed  recruits  could  read  or 
write.  The  experiment  of  compulsion  has  been  made  in  St  Peters- 
burg since  1875.  ^'^  ^^75  ^*  proper  had  22,768  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  942,487  pupils— 14  to  the  looo  inhabitants,  as 
against  150  in  G^many.  There  are  also  133  gymnasia  (with 
40,000  pupils),  42  pro-gymnasia,  45  real-schools,  and  50  train- 
ing-schoob  for  teachers,  besides  several  higher  institutions  for 
engineering,  architecture,  mining,  &c.  R.  has  8  universities, 
with  (1875)  569  instructors  and  6408  students.  At  none  of  these 
is  there  a  £siculty  of  Greek  theology,  which  is  taught  in  5  church 
seminaries.  R.  is  amply  provided  with  the  apparatus  of  the 
highest  culture  in  its  magnificent  libraries,  art  galleries,  and 
theatres.  There  are  117  Russian  journals,  30  German,  20 
Finnish,  &c. 

New  Ixmh  Courts  and  Secret  Societies, — The  old  system  of 
legalised  injustice,  in  which  the  tribunals  had  become  '  dens  of 
pettifogging^  rasodity,*  was  in  great  part  swept  away  with 
the  institution  of  serfdom.  The  chief  reforms  were  (i)  the 
complete  separation  of  the  judicial  system  from  all  other 
branches  of  the  administration ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  publicity, 
with  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases  ;  (3)  the  creation  of  justice 
of  peace  courts  for  petty  affairs  ;  (4)  the  simplification  of  proce- 
dure in  ordinary  courts.  The  judges  are  not  alwa3rs  profound 
jurists,  but '  are  at  least  honest,  educated  men,  generally  having  a 
fair  knowledge  of  law/  (Wallace).  The  barristers,  an  entirely 
new  class  in  R.,  not  only  sell  their  service  as  dear  as  possible, 
but  even  use  dishonest  means  of  raising  the  price.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  empire  contains  within  it  ill-regu- 
lated desires  and  forces,  which  may  lead  to  political  convulsions. 
Erckhardt  asserts  that  revolutionary  ideas  are  spreading  fast 
among  all  classes.  The  most  formidable  society  is  that  of 
Nihilists,  which  aims  not  only  at  the  life  of  despotism,  but  at 
the  subverdon  of  society.  Odessa  is  a  great  centre  of  Nihilism, 
and  on  account  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  there,  nearly 
all  the  authorities  were  removed  (October  1878),  and  400  picked 
soldiers  despatched  to  reinforce  the  police. 

Army  and  Navy. — Having  already  the  power  to  place  over  a 
million  men  in  the  field,  this  force  was  augmented  by  another  half 
million  by  the  grand  measure  of  universal  conscription,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  ukase  of  1875.  With  a  few  stated  exceptions,  all 
are  liable  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  the  period  of  service  is 
fifteen  years — six  in  the  active  army  and  nine  in  the  reserve;  in 
Asiatic  R.  the  period  is  ten  years,  and  the  Cossacks  serve  twenty 
years.  In  1877  the  regular  army,  under  the  war  levy,  consisted  of 
1036  battalions,  of  1,626,780  men  and  44,894  officers  (besides 
169,080  non-combatants),  with  3004  guns  and  217,760  horses. 
In  time  of  peace  the  total  numbers  are  662,073  men,  97,380  non- 
combatants,  and  28,645  officers.  The  irregular  army,  including 
the  Cossacks,  numbers,  in  time  of  war,  131,290  men  and  3505 
officer*,  with  726  guns  and  120,999  horses.  In  1875  the  army 
grant  nniountcd  to  iSl. 532.505  roubles.    In  1876  the  fleet  in  ihc 
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Baltic  comprised  71  vessels  (and  66  transports)  of  143,004  ton^ 
with  374  guns ;  and  that  in  the  Black  Sea,  31  of  31,^  tons  and 
85  guns.  Thtit  were  also  squadrons  in  the  Caspian,  the  Set  of 
Aral,  in  Siberia,  and  in  the  White  Sea.  In  1878  over  100  torpedo 
vessels  were  constructed,  and  the  fleet  was  further  angmeBtcd  ^ 
the  addition  of  13  rapid  cruisers  and  3  new  irondad  fixates 
(among  them  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh). 

Government  and  Finance. — ^The  goveniinent  is  a  pare  despot- 
ism, and  the  Emperor,  the  '  autocratic  monarch,'  is  the  source  of 
all  power  and  authori^.  Immediately  below  him  are  the  Cooncil 
of  State,  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  and  the  Senate.  The 
Council  has  merely  a  consultative  character ;  the  ministers  are 
individually  responsible  to  the  Emperor.  Tlie  Saoate  is  aov 
little  more  than  a  supreme  court  of  appeaL  A  ooaumttee  was 
appointed  (October  1878)  to  devise  a  soieme  for  the  eomfentiea 
of  a  deliberative  parliamentary  assembly.  The  wliole  empins 
suffers  under  excessive  centralisation,  adthongh  'the  jobbery^ 
venality,  and  extortion  of  the  officials '  used  to  be  £nr  irom 
than  they  are  now.  For  1877  the  budget  estimate  of  revenue  ms 
570i777»8o2  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  570,769,280  rooblei 
The  chief  items  of  revenue  are  indirect  and  direct  taxes  and  e» 
toms ;  and  of  expenditure,  pnblic  debt,  army,  and  ministiyof 
finance.  The  poll-tax  and  land-tax  amoont  to  £tSiOOO^ooo 
sterling,  the  excise  on  spirits  to  ;£'25,ooo,ooo,  and  the  bulk  of 
these  are  paid  by  the  peasants,  who  are  perhaps  more  hesrily 
taxed  than  any  other  in  the  world.  R.  is  tnudened  with  a  deU 
o^  ;f  300,000,000  sterling,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  two* 
thirds  of  which  are  held  abroad.  During  the  war  of  1877  a  foreign 
loan  of  ;f  15,000,000  was  negotiated,  and  new  PJ^pcr  moBeywaa 
issued  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ^^40,000,0001  The  Staiut  (Oct. 
1878)  speaks  of  a  new  loan  as  probable. 

History. — Some  ten  centuries  ago  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
now  called  R.  was  occupied  by  the  nomads  of  non-ArTan,  chiefly 
of  Ugrian,  race.    To  the  S.  W.  and  W.  dwelt  Slavs,  the  eaaterijf 
flank  of  that  great  Slavic  wave  of  population  whidi  thea  occu- 
pied a  large  portion   of  Europe,  and  which  is  now  cUeff 
represented  by  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Croats  in  the  W., 
and  the  Russians,  Servians,  and  Bulgarians  in  the  E.   According 
to  the  oldest  chronicle,  the  Novgorodian  Slavs  in  the  N.  sent 
legates  « beyond  the  sea  *  to  the  head  of  the  ♦  Variag  tribe  ca^ 
Rua»'  saying,  •  Our  land  is  great  and  firtutful^  but  there  is  no  oidff 
in  it ;  come  and  reign  and  rule  over  ns.'  Three  brothcn  icceotod 
this  invitation,  and  appeared  with  armed  followers.   The  eldest, 
Rurik  (q.  v.),  settled  m  Novgorod;  the  second,  Sineos  (Sfe^ 
at  Byelo-orero ;  and  the  third,  Truvor,  in  Isborsk.   This  legja 
has  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  learned  controversy.    «■* 
extreme  Russian  patriots  hold  that  these  surmed  men  of  Ros  weit 
Slavs  from  the  Baltic  shores,  but  the  commonly-received  opUuoa 
accepted  by  the  Slavophils  is  that  they  were  Northmen  from 
Scandinavia.     •  Whether  they  really  came  on  invitation  may  be 
doubted,*  savs  Mr.  Wallace,  'but  that  they  adopted  the  lan^Mge, 
relieion,  and  customs  of  their  adopted  conntry  does  not  miHtate 
agamst  the   assertion  that   they  were  Ncnmans.*    Ffo*  «* 
appearance  of  the  new-comers  dates  the  gmt  historical  eKpa»«« 
of  the  Russo-Slavs.   To  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.  new prindptTitittwae 
formed  and  governed  by  men  who  aU  claimea  to  be  defCOKW 
from  Rurik,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  i6thc  nooneontekietiic 
great  family  attempted  to  establish  independent  soT««i^B!y» 
R.      The  seat  of  government  was  transferred  by  Rartk  s  «^ 
cessor,  Oleg  (879-912),  to  Kiev,  and  there  Christiamiy  was  W 
imposed  on  the  Russians  by  the  Grand  Prince  Vladhnif  in  9^ 
Vladimir,  the  apostle  {Isapostolos)  of  R.,t9  immoitalised  m  popniff 
song  as  apagan  hero,  little  inferior  to  the  gods  whom  he  over- 
threw.   The  typical  warrior  of  the  period,  he  extended  R.  from 
Lake  Hmen  S.  to  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper,  and  from  the  Vistnk 
E.  to  the  basin  of  the  Don.    Descending  on  Tanrida,  ^^^ 
Chersoncsos,  and  demanded  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Basil  and 
Constantine,  the  hand  of  their  sister  Anne,  whiA  he  received  on 
becoming  a  Christian.    And  so  R.  was  Christianised  in  turn.  Jo« 
124  years  after  the  Bulgarians,  the  first  among  the  Eastern  Sa** 
to  renounce  heathenism.     Vladimir  divided  R.  between  to  srt» 
and  nephews,  and  after  much  fighting,  Taroslav,  who  had  01^ 
nally  received  Novgorod,  made  hiinself  master  of  Ae  wh«e 
kingdom  in  1036.     He  resembles  Karl  the  Great  in  hb  skiifal 
genei^ship,  but  still  more  by  his  love  of  letters  In  a  ^^*]?2 
age.     Bent  on   the  improvement  of  his  sabjects,  he  foewW 
schools,  promoted  trade,  and  compiled  the  Rmskaia  ^^^^^^ 
the  first  Russian  law  code.    On  his  death  in  1054  ensued  ui 
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loDgt  dieaiy  Mriod  of  Ukc  qvanels  of  Che  appAMged  priaoei. 

At  tbift  tuBc  KieT  was  the  greatest  city  in  R..  and  was  worthy  of 

the  bonoar.    like  Bysantinm,  it  had  a  richly-decorated  cathedral 

of  St.  Sophia*  and  a  Golden  Gate,  and  its  monastery  of  the 

Catscombs  was  tiitted  yearly  by  thoosands  of  pilgrims.  Jaroslav 

girdled  it  with  stout  ramparts,  and  the  Dnieper  brought  the 

merchandise  of  the  world  to  its  feet.    In  the  N.,  the  city  of 

Novgorod  was  growing  in  strength  and  riches.    Later  it  became 

an  outpost  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  proudly  styled  itself 

'  Loid  Novgorod  the  Great'    It  is  distinguished  particularly  bv 

tta  repubUcaa  constitution,  the  princes  possessing  merely  such 

authority  as  vras  granted  by  the  people.   Meantime  the  descend* 

ants  of  Karik,  ttZtk  with  his  following  of  Bojars  (q.  v.),  or  large 

landed  proprieton,  continued  to  quanel  among  themselves,  and 

inceMunt  civil  stxifo  left  the  country  powerless  before  the  wave 

of  Mongol  invasion  that  swept  over  it  three  times  between 

I2J3  and  1240,    Having  advanced  victoriously  through  Poland, 

UuBgaiy,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Dalmatia,  the  tennble  hordes 

ictieated  to  the  Lower  Volga,  and  thither  the  Kussian  princes 

were  summoned  to  do  homage  to  the  victorious  Khan.    Here 

was  formed  the  state  common!^  luiown  as  Kiptchak  (o.  v.)  or  the 

Golden  Hordes  the  capital  of  which.  Serai,  on  one  ot  the  arms 

of  the  Lower  Voiga,  was,  when  visited  by  John  Batuta  in  the 

15th  &i  a  jpopulous  and  beautiful  citjr.    No  attempt  was  made  to 

Taitaitse  K.9  but  for  over  two  centuries  it  lay  prostrate  under  the 

Mongol  yoke,  its  realm  a  dependent  province^  its  princes  humble 

vassus  who  held  their  rank  by  the  grace  of  an  Asiatic  despot«    In 

coarse  of  time  mutual  distrust  lessened;  the  'gpdless  Tartars' 

more  than  tolerated  Christianity,  for  a  bishopric  was  founded 

in  Serai  in  U6l,  a  member  ot  the  Khan's  family  founded  a 

monastery  and  became  a  saint  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  the 

orthodox  deigy  were  exempted  from  the  poll*tax.     But  the 

Tartars  later  on  adopted  Islam,  and  this  raised  an  impassable 

barrier  between  the  two  nationalities*    The  princes,  despairing  of 

liberty,  adopted  a  policy  of  conciliation,  and  in  return  were  made 

the  Khan's  lieutenants  and  collected  bis  tribute.    The  shrew^ 

ambitious,  unscrupulous  princes  of  Moscow  outbid  all  rivals,  and 

their  dty  sprang  into  life  while  Kiev  lav  in  ruins.  They  lived  parsi* 

moniously  at  home  that  they  might  lavish  their  savings  on  the 

Horde.      Thev  were   hound  to  the   Khan  by  matrimonial 

alliances.     When  haughty,   turbulent  Novgorod  refused    tri* 

bate,  tlMnf  quelled  the  insurrection  and  punished  the  leaders. 

What  Tver  revolted,    they  received  tne   principality  from 

the  Khai^  with  50^000  Tartars  to  support  his  authority.    But 

the  cunning  Muscovite  only  '  loved  the  Tartars  be]f ond  measure ' 

natil  their  power  began  to  wane.    The  domination  helped  to 

unify  Uie  realm  and  create  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Czars. 

From  this  Horde  a  new  court*ceremonial  was  borrowed;  the 

nobles  in  appivadiing  their  august  master  prostrated  themselves 

itk  Oriental  iuhion.  When  thn  incurred  his  displeasure  they  were 

sasnmarily  flogged  or  executed.    R*  was  the  first  Slavic  country 

to  faU  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  it  was  the  first  to  free  itself. 

Uader  Ivan  Kalita  (q.  v.)  the  Greek  metropolitan  removed  from 

Vladimir  in  1325  to  Moscow,  and  subsequently  Muscovy  became 

the  grandHiud^.    Pmitri  made  a  brav?but  ptemature  effort  at 

enaancinetion  in  his  victory  over  Khan  Manai  (1380),  but  this 

was  followed  by  the  burning  of  Moscow  and  a  heavy  indemnity. 

I n  thd^eifln  of  Vassili  L  (13^  142^)  R.  was  invaded  by  Timur  and 

aeain  Vy  Mijci,  and  was  attacked  by  the  livonians.    At  length 

Ivan  III.  (o.  v.),  the  wisest  of  his  race,  the  consolidator  of  K., 

ftmnd  himself  strong  enough  to  defpr  his  Oriental  suzerain,  and  with 

Ahmed  Khan's  unsuccessful  invasion  of  1480  the  Tartar  dominion 

came  to  an  end.    After  their  conauest  the  restless  Tartars  had 

to  be  padfied,  and  what  increased  tne  difficulty  of  this  task  was 

thai  a  huge  section  of  the  Horde,  inhabiting  the  Crimea  and 

the  steppe  N.  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  escaped   conauest  by 

beconung  tributaries  to  the  Sulian.     These  tribes  nsuassed 

Polish     and     Russian     territory   and    made    Kafifa    (Theo- 

dona)  the  centre  of  a  white-slave  trade,  which  flourished  till 

the  final  conquest  of  the  Crimea  in  1783.     The  Czars  of 

Muscovy  built  forts»  raised  palisadei^  dug  trenches,  and  kept  up 

»  oiilitary  cordon  of  Cossacks  (q.  v.).  Tlw  genuine  free  Cossacks 

lived  beyond  the  frontier  on  the  debatable  border-land:  the 

linicper,  Don,  and  Volga,  and  Yalk  or  Ural  were  each  held  by 

aepanle  commanities.    llie  kidnapping  of  Tartar  women  intro« 

doced  a  certain  admixtore  of  Tartar  bloM,  but  the  Cossacks  were 

Roasians  hj  origin,  langnanew  and  religion,  and  regularly  received 

aapplica  and  amouinilion  from  Moscow,  as  is  proved  by  recently- 
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published  docnmrntii     Meantime^  having  broken  the  Tartar 
bond,  Ivan  turned  to  the  |>rovinces  of  St  Vladimir,  which  had 
been  annexed  by  Lithuania.     From    the  time  that   Jagellon, 
Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  married  Hedwiga,  Queen  of  Poland, 
in  1386,  and  insisted  on  all  his  subjects  passing  into  the  Roman 
Church  by  an  unique  baptismal  ceremony — arran^ng  them  in 
groups,  and  calling  one  group  '  Peter,'  another  '  raiu,'  and  so 
on — ^strife  between  R.  and  Poland  was  inevitable.     But  little 
came  of  the  present  campaign,  and  the  Popes  strained  their 
power  to  effect  a  formal  union  of  the  two  churches.    Paul  II. 
negotiated  the  marriage  of  Ivan  with  Sophia  Palseologus  (1473), 
hoping  thereby  to  get  a  footing  in  R.     His  means,  however, 
were  badlv  chosen,  for  henceforui  Ivan  assumed  the  two-headed 
eagle,  and  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  of  Byzantium.    To  R. 
Byzantium  had  all  along  been  the  representative  of  civilisation; 
hence  they  drew  their  religious  creed,  their  military  code,  their 
civil  polity,  their  artistic  and  literary  tastes, 'their  choicest  mer- 
chandise.    And  when  the  august  city  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1453, 
the  prince  of  Moscow,  the  pioneer  of  Slavic  emandpation,  took 
up,  by  a  bold  political  fiction,  the  succession  of  the  empire.    To 
the  present  day  this  idea  dwells  in  the  minds  of  prince  and  people, 
and  that  the  sympathy  with  the  Christians  in  Turkey  is  mor^ 
than  a  philological  sentiment  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
events  01  1877.    Ivan  deserved  the  epithet  'Great,'  if  only  for 
the  material  benefits  he  conferred  on  R.,  and  the  architectural 
monuments  with  which  he  adorned  its  dties;    It  was  he  who 
first  assumed  the  title  of  'Czar  (Csesar)  of  all  the  Russias,' 
which  gave  place  offidally  in  Peter's  time  to  that  of '  Emperor.* 
('  Cesarevitcn,'  i«.,  '  Son  of  the  Czar,'  is  a  title  only  given  to  the 
eldest  son,  who  is  Crown  Prince,  Nashlytdnik^  and  heir-apparent; 
his  consort  is  '  Cesarevna.'    '  Czarevitch/  on  the  other  hand, 
only  means  kine's  son  or  prince.)    The  Reign  of  Ivan  IV. 
(q.  v.),    'The  Terrible,'  is  divided  into  two  periods.     The 
earlier  or  'glorious  period,  while  the  Czar  was  advised  by 
Adachef  and  Sylvester,  saw  the  conquest  of  the  Khanates  of 
Kazan,  Kiptchak,  and  Astrakhan,  the  successful  invasion  of 
Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  the  oi:;i;amsation  of  the  Streltzi  (q.  v.). 
The  death  of  his  wife  Anastasta  marks  that  change  in  the 
very  character  of  Ivan  which  led  to  the  banishment  oif  his  two 
counsellors,  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  Bojars,  and  cruel  mas- 
sacres in  Tver,  Novgorod,  and  Moscow.     M.  Rambeaud  is  more 
lenient  in  his  judgment  of  Ivan  than  Karamsin,  and  is  inclined 
to  limit  the  number  and  horror  of  his  atrodties,  while  rating  less 
highly  the  characters  of  Adachef  and  Sylvester.    A  small  body  of 
Cossacks  under  Emack  in  this  reign  annexed  to  R.  the  W.  part 
of  Siberia  (Ov^*)*    Boris  Godounof  was  the  virtual  ruler  during 
the  reign  of  Feodor  (1584^),  the  last  monarch  of  Rurik'a  line. 
His  only  brother,  Dmitri,  died  mjrsteriously  in  I  coi,  and  suspidoa 
attached  to  Boris,  who  had  banished  him  to  ugUtch,  and  who 
now,  after  the  mockery  of  a  convocation,  nsuiped  the  throne. 
'False-Dmitris'  sprang  up  (see  DsMXTUUs),  and  one  of  these, 
supported  by  a  Polish  army,  was  crowned  in  1605.    A  period  01 
internal  disorder  followed,  accompanied  by  fiunines  and  plagues. 
Prince  Vassili  Shonisky  seized  the  crown  in  1606,  and  hdd  it 
till  the  King  of  Poland,  Sigismund  Augustus,  with  the  help  of 
the  Cossacks,  overran  Muscovy,  and  nnde  his  own  son.  Vladislaf, 
Czar  of  Moscow,  in  161 2.    Irus  was  the  signal  for  tne  uprising 
of  the  orthodox  a^nst  the  Roman  Catholic  Poles,  whi<» 
ended  in  the  liberation  of  R.,  and  in  the  election  to  the  throne 
in  161 3  of  the  House  of  Romanoff  (q.  v.),  which  has  ruled 
ever  since.     Michad  Feodorovitch  (1613-4O  restored  order 
and  rdormed  the  administration;  the  reign  of  Alexei  Michaelo- 
vitch  (1645-76)  vritaessed   the   dissemination   of  the  art   of 
printings  and  following  upon  it  the  revision  of  the  liturgy, 
psalter,  and  other   religious  books   bv  the  patriarch   Nikon^ 
and  the  exodus  of  the   Raskolniks  (o.  v.).     Under  Feodor 
Alexievitch  (1676-82)  R.  gained  Smolensk  and   great   part 
of  White  R.  from   Poland,  and  rescued  Little  R.  from  the 
claims  of  Turkey.    The  regency  of  the  subtle,  energetic  Sophia 
(1682-89),  an  audadous  attempt  at  usurpation,  vras  followed 
by  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  (q.  v.),  the  most  remarkable  in 
Russian  annals.     Thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  his  sympathies, 
and  endowed  with  courage  only  eaualled  by  his  Titanic  energy, 
Peter  modernised  R.  bjr  a  series  01  gigantic  reforms,  and  bv  the 
success  of  his  arms  mightily  extended  her  territory.    Hitherto 
R.  had  bdonged  to  Asia  rather  than  to  Europe,  and   'was 
doubtless   regwded   by    Englishmen   and    Frenchmen   pretty 
much  as  vre  nowadays  regard  Bokhara  and  Kashgar.    Since  then 
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she  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  European  political  system,  | 
and  her  intellectual  historv  nas  been  but  a  reflection  of  that  of 
Western  Europe,  modified  and  coloured  by  national  character  and 
local  conditions.'  Utilitarian  to  the  core,  Peter  raised  R.  to  the 
level  attained  by  the  more  advanced  nations  in  material  well-being, 
flooding  the  country  with  scientific  men  and  cunning  artificers. 
The  nature  of  Peter's  policy  is  well  illustrated  in  the  democratic 
character  he  gave  to  the  nobility,  and  in  the  liberty  he  granted, 
on  payment  of  a  double  poll-tax,  to  the  dissenters,  who  regarded 
him  as  Antichrist.  The  reigns  of  Catharine  I.  (1725-27)  and 
Peter  II.  (1727-30)  were  alike  uneventful,  but  that  of  Anna 
(q.  v.),  Peter's  niece,  previously  Duchess  of  Kurland,  is  remark- 
able as  the  period  when  German  influence  became  almost  exclu- 
sive, and  the  court,  the  official  world,  and  the  schools,  were 
Germanised.  Biron  (a.  v.),  to  whom  Anna  entrusted  the  whole 
administration,  by  his  harsh,  tyrannical  rule  brought  on  a  revo- 
lution, wbdch  raised  Elizabeth,  Peter's  unmarried  niece,  to  the 
throne  in  1741.  She  tried  to  rid  R.  of  foreigners,  but  in 
displacing  the  Germans  she  was  onl^r  making  more  easy 
the  entrance  of  the  prevalent  Gallomania.  During  the  year- 
long reign  of  Peter  III.  (1762),  the  obligatory  service  of  the 
nobility  was  abolished,  and  in  strict  justice  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs  snould  have  followed.  Peter  was  assassinated  by  a  court 
conspiracy,  but  the  truth  of  this  was  doubted  by  the  serfs,  who 
haU^  the  rising  of  the  Cossack  pretender,  Pugatchef.  The 
revolt  of  the  Cossacks  was  only  quelled  (1775)  after  it  had 
assumed  alarming  proportions.  Meanwhile,  Peter  was  succeeded 
by  his  consort,  Catharine  II.  (q.  v.),  the  friend  of  Voltaire  and 
the  Encyclopedists,  under  whom  French  influence  went  far 
beyond  external  forms.  After  the  Turkish  wars  and  conse- 
quent annexations.  South  R.  was  almost  uninhabited,  and  she 
introduced  great  numbers  of  foreign  settlers.  She  removed  the 
disabilities  of  the  Raskolniks,  founded  educational  institutions, 
built  towns,  created  a  noblesse  on  the  French  model,  and  tried 
hard,  but  failed,  to  call  into  existence  a  rich,  intelligent  bour^ 
geoisie.  The  most  brilliant  of  her  many  victories,  the  conquest 
of  the  Crimea  (1783),  revived  the  dream  of  a  resuscitated  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  Her  violent,  eccentric  son,  Paul  I.  (a.  v.),  em- 
bittered oy  the  demeanour  of  his  mother's  favourites,  humiliated 
the  nobles,  forbad  the  introduction  of  foreign  publications,  and 
organised  a  secret  police.  After  allying  himself  against  France 
with  Austria  and  Britain,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  war  with  the 
latter  power  when  his  assas^nation  (1801)  made  way  for  Alex- 
ander I.  (q.  v.),  who  early  showed  great  zeal  in  advancing  a 
grand  educational  scheme,  and  in  purging  the  law  of  its  harsher 
penalties.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars  he  sided  with  the  allies,  till 
compelled  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807)  to  accede  to  the  policy 
of  France.  He  wrested  Finnland  from  Sweden,  and  Bessarabia 
and  Moldavia  from  Turkey;  but  commercial  distress  in  R. 
forced  him  again  to  change  sides,  and  in  rapid  succession  fol- 
lowed the  French  invasion  of  1 81 2,  the  destruction  of  the  grand 
army,  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  At  this  time  R.  stood 
forth  as  the  liberator  of  enthralled  Europe  and  the  arbiter  of  her 
destinies.  After  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  Alexander 
reverted  to  a  policy  of  repression,  whicn  was  carried  by  Nicholas  I. 
(q.  V.)  to  an  extreme ;  and  this  opposition  to  Uberalism  and  pro- 
gress had  its  .literary  counterpart  in  the  nationalistic  reaction  of  the 
Slavophils.  Successful  wars  against  Persia  and  Austria  added 
to  the  territory  of  R.,  which  was  further  enlarged  by  annexation 
of  Poland  (q.  v.)  in  1830.  R.  aided  Austria  to  quell  the  Magyars 
(1849),  and  fought  single-handed  against  the  r  rench,  English, 
and  Turks  in  the  Crimean  War  (1853-56).  In  spite  of  the 
heroic  defence  of  Sebastopol,  the  campaign  resulted  only  in 
disaster.  But  by  exposing  the  incapacity  and  dishonesty  of  the 
military  administration,  it  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  repressive 
system  of  Nicholas,  'the  Don  Quixote  of  Autocracy,'  and  pro- 
auccd  an  intellectual  movement  and  a  moral  revival  which  led 
to  gigantic  results.  Alexander  II.,  sensible  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  removed  the  restrictions  on  the  universities  and  the  press, 
promoted  the  construction  of  railways,  roads,  river-steamers,  and 
on  the  3d  March  1 86 1  freed  the  Serfs,  23,ooo,cxx>  in  number. 
During  the  Franco  -  German  War,  R.  suddenly  intimated 
her  intention  of  setting  aside  the  principal  condition  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  keeping  a  fleet  of  sufecient  capacity  in  the 
Black  Sea.  In  Central  Asia,  the  policy  of  pacification  by  an- 
nexation, carried  out  with  singular  vigour  and  ability  by  Kauf- 
mann  (q.  v.),  had  by  1875  extended  the  frontier  as  set  forth 
in  the  paragraph  on  Boundaries.  But  attention  was  suddenly 
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withdrawn  from  what  appeared  a  menace  against  British  India 
by  the  re-opening  of  the  Eastern  Question  and  a  momentous 
European  war  (see  Turkey).     After  the  finilnre  of  the  new 
Turkish  Constitution  of  1877  devised  by  Midhat  Pasha,  R. 
initiated  the  curious  diplomatic  proceedings  resulting  in  iat 
Protocol  of  31  St  March,  by  whicn  the  Great  Powers  agreed 
to  see  the  promised  reforms  of  Turkey  carried  oat.    The  blunt 
repudiation  of  the  Protocol  by  Turkey  was  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Czar,  24th  April  1877.     Lord  Derby,  in  a 
despatch,  censured  R.  for  breakmg  away  from  the  European 
concert  and  forcing  on  an  unnecessary  war.     The  apologetic 
reply  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  protested  that  R.  woola  respect 
'  British  interests,'  which  were  defined  subsequently  ai  the  saf^ 
guard  of  Constantinople,  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  Persian 
Gulf.    By  the  26th  June  the  Russians  had  found  their  way  into 
Bulgaria,  actually  without  serious  opposition,  the  crossing  of  the 
Danube  (begun  21st  June)  having  been  effected  at  Galati, 
Braila,  and  Hirsova  on  the  Dobnidscha,  and  from  Sinmitza 
to  Sistova.      Then  followed  the  taking  of  Timova  (q.  y.) 
and  NicopolLs  (q.  v.),  and,  in  the  third  week  of  July,  Genenl 
Gourko's  celebrated  march  through  the  Balkans,  uJcing  the 
Shipka  Pass  (q.  v.)  in  reverse.    But  with  nothing,  apparently, 
to  oppose  his  advance  on  Adrianople,  Grourko  had  no  power, 
for  want  of  support,  to  complete  his  brilliant  exploit,  and 
his  defeat  by  Suleiman  Pasha  (q.  v.)  at  Eski  Sagia  compelled 
him  to  retire  into  the  Balkan  passes.    In  the  desperate  but 
futile  attempt  to  take  Fort  Nicholas,  at  the  summit  of  the 
Shipka  Pass,  Suleiman  in  a  ten  days'  struggle  threw  away 
20,000  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Porte,     jlie  unexpected 
gallantry  and   obstinacy  of  the  Turks   broke  in  upon  the 
paralysis  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  hold  both  combatants. 
The  prolonged  resistance  of  Plevna  (q.  v.),  ending  in  the  dra- 
matic sortie  of  Osman  Pasha  (o.  v.),  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
brilliant  feat  of  arms  by  which  Kars  (q.  v.)  was  captured.  The  con- 
quest  which  inevitably  followed  led  to  the  projection  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  at  first  R.   declined  to  submit 
to  a  Congress.    This  decision  was  reversed  on  the  represen- 
tations of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  new  head  of  the  British  Forei^ 
Office,  backed  by  the  despatch  of  an  English  squadron  to  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.     A  Congress  met  at  Berlin  in  June  1878,  nnda 
the  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  a  Treaty  was  concluded  00 
13th  July.    Its  chief  terms  were  the  erection  of  Bulgaria  into  an 
'automatic  and  tributary  principality,'  and  of  Servia  and  Romania 
into  independent  states,  the  cession  of  the  Bosarabian  and  Ar- 
menian districts,  the  conditional  retention  by  Turkey  of  Eastern 
Rumelia  (q.  v.),  with  the  Balkans  for  its  boundary,  and  the '  occu- 
pation and  administration'  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Anstro- 
Hungary.    The  Russian  army  of  occupation  was  limited  to  <fit^xxi 
men,  and  the  period  fixed  at  nine  months  from  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty.     On  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  towards  Adrian- 
ople in  the  first  week  of  October  1878,  grave  disoiden  were  re- 
ported, especially  at  Silivria,  and  the  conmiander-in-chicf.  General 
Todleben,  ordered  re-occupation,  while  making  energetic  repre- 
sentations for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Porte  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  atrocities.     By  the  loth  October  the  Russians  had  I^ 
occupied  Tchekmedje  and  Tchataldja,  and  positions  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.     Since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  since  the  publication  of  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  R.  has  developed  a  more  active 
policy  in  reference  to  Afghanistan,  the  issue  of  which  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  foresee.     See  Sdinitzer,  Les  InsHtutions  dt  la  Rnsiii 
(2  vols.    1867) ;  Eckardt,  Modem  H.   (Lond«   18701,  enlarged 
ed.  1874) ;  Ralston,  Early  Russian  History  (Lond.  1874);  Pro^ 
Solovief,  History  of  R,  (25th  vol.  1875) ;  D.  Mackeniie  Wallace, 
Russia  (2  vols.  Lond.   1877);  Alfred  Rambaud,  Histoirt  deh 
Russie  (Par.  1878) ;  Rev.  Malcolm  MacCoU,  Russtan  and  En^- 
lish  Diplomacy  (Lond.  1 878),  and  Turkey  and  Russia  (Edinb. 
T.  C.  Jack,  1877-78). 

Bussian  Langiiage  and  Literature.  The  Russian 
language  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  Slavonic  branch 
of  the  Aryan  family  of  speech,  being  spoken  by  about  sixty 
millions  of  people.  Of  these,  however,  nearly  lour  millions  in 
*  White  Russia,'  and  some  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  in  *  Little 
Russia,'  employ  dialects  deriving  their  names  from  those  distiicUi 
both  of  which  were  long  subject  to  the  Lithuanians  and  Pol^ 
the  'Little  Russian'  dialect  being  almost  entitled  to  be  styieri  1 
distinct  language.     But  the  remainder  speak  Russian  proper,  cr 
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'  Great  Russian,'  a  language  singularly  free  from  patois ^  varying 
but  slightly  in  the  numerous  provinces  in  which  it  prevails. 
There  once  existed  a  cultivated  'White  Russian,'  in  which 
several  works  were  written,  but  what  b  now  so  calleid  is  merely 
a  dialect  confined  to  peasants.     '  Little  Russian '  still  endeavours 
to  hold  its  own  as  a  bterary  language,  and  it  can  boast  of  several 
recent  writers  of  note  both  in  prose  and  veise.    But  its  cultivation 
h  discouraged  by  the  Russian  authorities,  and  it  seems  to  be 
destined  to  the  same  fate  as  '  White  Russian.'   But  '  Great  Rus- 
sian '  has  long  been  enlarging  its  area,  is  now  spoken  over  a  large 
portion  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  appears  likely  to  spread  still 
farther.   Modem  Russian  is  sometimes  called  a  descendant  of  the 
*  Church-Slavonic/  the  language  of  the  liturgies  of  the  Russo- 
Creck  Church ;  but  that  is  incorrect    '  Old  Russian,'  the  mother 
of  modem  'Great  Russian,'  and  'Old  Bulgarian,'  the  language 
emploved  by  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  tney  nude  for  their  Slavonic  converts  to  Christianity  in  the 
9th  c,  seem  to  have  been  sister  dialects  of  Shivonic  speech. 
When  the  Russians  in  their  turn  became  Christians,  towards  the 
end   of  the    loth   c,    they   received  from    their     Byiantine 
instructors  the '  Old  Bulgarian '  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  alphabet  which  had  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
it,  and  which  was  called,  in  memory  of  its  inventor,  Cyrillic. 
Their  speech  remained  what  it  had  been,  'Old  Russian,'  but  the 
literature  which  began  to  exist  among  them,  due  at  first  entirely 
to  the  pens  of  momcs,  expressed  itself  in  '  Church  Slavonic,'  a 
language  now  widely  differing  from  that  spc^en  by  the  Russian 
people.     From  a  nuxture  of  this  '  Church  Slavonic '  with  '  Old 
Russian,'  gradually  grew  up  the  language  in  which  Russian  lite- 
rature until  a  comparatively  recent  periwi  expressed  itself.    The 
earliest  writers  of  whose  works  specimens  have  been  preserved 
were  Luke  Zhidyata,  Bishop  of  Novgorod  in  1036^  Uilarion, 
Metropolitan  of  Kief  in  1051,  and  Theodosius,  Abbot  of  the  Pet- 
chersky  M  onastery  at  Kief  in  1062.   Of  the  writings  of  each  of  the 
first  two  only  a  single  homily  or  exhortation  has  survived ;  the 
third  is  known  by  an  EpistU  to  the  Grand  Prime  Isyaslaf  on  the 
Latin  Faiih^  ten  short  exhortations  to  his  monks,  and  one  longer 
exhortation  to  the  people.    Most  of  the  reli^us  writings  of  this 
period,  such  as  Ums  of  the  Saints  and  similar  works  composed 
by  monks,  were  of  no  great  intrinsic  value.     But  most  valuable 
were  the  Chronicles  which  began  to  be  compiled  in  monasteries, 
some  of  which  have  been  preserved,  and  form  the  basis  of  Rus- 
sian history.    Chief  among  these  is  the  work  known  as  Nestor's 
Chronicle^    its   commencement    being   attributed   to   a  mcmk 
of  that  name,  who  entered  the  cloister  at  Kief  about  1073,  and 
died  about  iiic.    Four  nth  c  Chronicles  have  been  preserved ; 
two  from  the  N.,  known  as  those  of  Novgorod  and  of  Souzdal, 
and  two  from  the  S.,  the  Kief  and  the  Volhynian.    Those  of  the 
N.  are  meagre  and  dry;  the  Southem  are  richer  in  detaUs,  and 
more  poetic  in  language.     Next  to  the  ChronicUt^  the  most 
valuable  written  relics  of  the  early  period  of  Russian  history, 
that  in  which  the  successors  of  Rurik  raled  at  Kief,  are  the 
Ausshaya  Pravda  or  '  Russian  Rights,'  the  code  of  Uws  issued 
by  Yaruslaf  I.,  who  reigned  from  1019  to  1054,  its  enlarged 
recension  issued  by  his  grandson,  Vladimir  Monomachus,  who 
reigned  from  1113  to  1125,  and  the  quaint  Instructions  to  his 
Children^  composed  by  the  latter  prince.     To  the  1 2th  c.  are 
attributed  also  the  curious  Letter  or  Petition  addressed  by  Daniel 
Zatochnik  (or  the  Fxile)  to  a  prince  of  Pereyaslavl,  and  the 
celebrated  poem  About  the  Expedition  of  Jgor^  describing  an 
expedition  undertaken  by  a  Russian  prince  of  tlu&t  name  against 
the  PolovUy  in  1188.    Unfortunately  the  uniaue  MS.  attributed 
to  the  14th  or  15th  c,  from  which  it  was  editea  by  Count  Mussin 
Tushkia  in  iSoo,  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  during  the  fif«  of 
Moscow  in  1 81 2.    In  the  fires  kindled  by  the  Tartars  during  the 
13th  c  many  of  the  records  of  early  Russian  literature  doubtless 
]>erished,  and  its  development  was  long  checked  by  the  results 
of  their  conquests.    During  the  long  period  of  Tartar  rule,  little 
was  written  except  in  the  cloister ;  only  when  it  came  to  an  end 
in  the  15th  c;  did  culture  begin  slowly  to  revive.     Its  principal 
fosterer  was  Maxim  Grek,  or  the  Greek  (^4^1556),  a  monk 
from  Mount  Athos,  who  during  his  stay  of  thirty-eight  years 
in  Russia  composed  140  different  works,  mostly  of  a  polemical 
nature,    directed  against  various  heresies.      He  was  himself, 
towards  the  end  of  his  career,  charged  with  heresy  and  with 
perversion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  banished  to  the  Troitsa 
rconastery,  where  he  died.     But  the  impulse  he  had  given  to 
oiucation  and  study  continued  to  act,  and  produced  cood  results. 
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Writings  became  numerous,  but  they  were  still  chiefly  of  a  reli- 
gious character.     One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  literary 
records  of  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.,  sumamed  the  Terrible  (1533- 
84),  is  the  Correspondence  between  that  monarch  and  Prince 
Andrew  Kurbsky,  one  of  his  nobles  who  fled  into  Lithuania,  and 
who  afterwards  wrote  a  history  of  the  Tsar's  life  and  reign  down 
to  the  year  1578.     Another  very  interesting  and  valuable  work 
belonging  to  the  same  period  is  the  Domostroi^  or  Household 
Managementt  attributed  to  the  priest  Sylvester,  whose  influence 
prevailed  during  the  brightest  part  of  that  Tsar's  career.     As 
Prince  Kurbslqrs  History  and  his  correspondence  vrith  Ivan  IV. 
throw  much  light  upon  the  life  led  by  the  public  men  of  the  day, 
so  does  the  Domostroi  bring  clearly  before  its  readers  the  private 
and  social  life  of  Russia,  its  sixty-three  chapters  showing  how  a 
citizen  ought  to  live  and  conduct  his  household,  and  what  should 
be  his  relations  vrith  his  family  and  his  neighbours.    Among  the 
most  important  works  compiled  about  this  time  must  be  classed 
the  Great  Chety  Minei^  a  long  series  of  Lives  of  the  Saints,  due 
to  the  labours  of  the  Metropolitan  Makary;  the  Sudebnik,  a 
code  of  laws,  compiled  by  the  order  of  Ivan  IV. ;  and  the  Stag- 
laf,  or  Hundred  Chapters,  a  clerical  statute-book,  drawn  up  by 
a  council  of  the  Church  convened  by  that  Tsar  in  IJ51.     The 
want  of  correctness  in  the  then  existing  scriptural  and  liturgical 
MSS.  led,  soon  after  that  date,  to  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  Russia.   In  neighbouring  Slavonic  states  it  already  prevailed, 
printing  presses  having  existed  in  Cracow  since  1491,  and  in 
Vilna,  then  a  Lithuanian  city,  since  1525.     In  1548  Ivan  IV. 
sent  to  Germany  for  printers,  but  they  were  prevented  from 
enterine  Russia.    In  1553  he  ordered  a  printing-ofiice  to  be  con- 
structed at  Moscow,  and  in  1564  appeared  the  first  book  printed 
in  Russia,  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St,  Puuh     In  1565  another 
work  appeared,  but  then  the  printers  were  accusedf  of  heresv, 
and  obliged  to  leave  Moscow.    Two  of  them  took  refuge  in 
Lithuania,  where  one  of  them  managed  the  press  set  up  at  Chtrog 
by  Prince  Constantine  Ostrozhsky  (or  of  Ostrog),  and  there,  in 
1 581,  printed  the  first  complete  Slavonic  Bible.     In  1568  the 
Moscow  printing-press  resumed  its  labours,  a  Psalter  appearing 
in  that  year.     Bat  the  influence  of  the  press  was  for  a  long  time 
very  slight.    The  transcribing  of  MSS.  still  went  on,  the  pnnting 
of  Church  books  being  look^  upon  vrith  a  distrust  which,  among 
some  of  the  Raskolniks  or  Dissidents,  is  still  kept  up,  only 
written  liturgical  books  being  accepted  by  them.     The  avowed 
severance  of  the  Raskolniks  from  tne  Established  Church  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  correction  of  the  Church  books  by  the  Pat- 
riarch Nicon,  whose  subsequent  trial  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  important  records  of  the  time,  the  Replies  which  he  made 
to  the  charges  brought  agunst  him.    The  greater  part  of  the 
books  printed  at  the  Moscow  press  were  on  religious  subjects, 
but  in  1647  appeared  a  vrork  on  the  Art  of  IVar,  and  in  1649  the 
Uloxhenie,  or  Code  of  Lotos,  drawn  up  by  the  order  of  the  Tsar 
Alexis  Mikhailovitch.     During  his  reign  dramatic  performances 
commenced  in  Russia.    The  students  of  the  Theological  College 
founded  at  Kief  towards  the  end  of  the  l6th  c,  were  in  the  habit 
of  acting  mysteries  or  sacred  dramas,  and  a  literature  of  that 
kind  sprang  up  in  Little  Russia,  encouraged  by  the  Metropolitan 
Peter  Mc^Ua  (1597 — 1646),  himself  an  author  both  in  prose  and 
verse.    After  a  time  these  theatrical  representations  made  their 
way  to  Moscow,  some  of  them  being  composed  by  ecclesiastics 
of  note,  such  as  Simeon  of  Polotsk  (162&-82),  and  Demetrius 
of  Rostof  (1 651-1709).    But  although  some  progress  in  culture 
had  by  this  time  been  made,  it  was  not  till  Peter  the  Great  had 
carried  out  his  reforms  that  a  Russian  literature  became  possible. 
These  extended  to  the  Russian  alphabet,  which  he  modernised, 
its  letters  being  made  simpler  and  clearer  than  the  Slavonic 
characters  till  then  in  use.     Under  his  guidance,  numbers  of 
foreign  books  were  translated,  several  printing-presses  were  set 
up,  and  (in  1703)  the  first  Russian  newspaper  was  founded. 
Many  young  men,  of  different  social  ranks,  were  sent  abroad  to 
study.     Among  these  was  a  peasant  named  Pososhkof,  who 
wrote  several  works,  the  most  remarkable  being  a  book  On 
Poverty  and  Riches^  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  Russia  in  his  time.    Another  writer  educated  abroad 
was  Vassily  Tatishtchef  (1686-1750),  who  wrote  a  History  of 
Russia,  brought  down  to  the  year  1462.     It  was  not  pub- 
lished till  thirty  years  after  his  death,  when  it  was  editea  by 
command  of  Catherine  II.    He  also  did  much  for  Russbn  geo- 
graphy, especially  with  respect  to  Siberia.    Under  Peter's  suc- 
oessoxsi  poetry  began  to   be   cultivated  in   Russia.     Prince 
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Antiochus  Kantemir  (1708-44),  the  son  of  a  former  Hospodar  of 
Moldavia,  wrote  eight  rhymed  satires,  which  rank  among  the 
best  which  Russia  has  produced.  He  also  translated  much,  in- 
cluding the  Epistles  of  Horace.  Vassily  Trediakovsky  (1703- 
69)  produced  much  verse,  and  attempted  to  draw  up  laws  for 
poetical  composition.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the 
neglected  field  of  Russian  grammar,  especially  with  regard  to  its 
alphabet  and  to  orthography.  But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Michael  Lomonosof  (171 1-65)  that  anything  systematic  in  that 
direction  was  done.  That  remarkable  man,  the  son  of  a  fisher- 
man in  the  Archangel  government,  began  his  literary  career  under 
great  difficulties,  but  he  ultimately  achieved  success,  and  used  it 
well.  He  wrote  much  on  many  subjects,  chiefly  scientific,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  But  his  great  merit  was  that  he  systematised 
and  simplified  Russian  grammar,  and  drew  a  clear  line  between 
modem  Russian  and  the  older  language  which  had  been  so  much 
influenced  by  Church  Slavonic.  Alexander  Sumarokof  (1718-77) 
was  another  prolific  writer.  He  has  been  styled  the  creator  of 
the  Russian  theatre,  being  the  author  of  numerous  dramas  botli 
in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  of  many  other  works.  The  first 
national  theatre  was  opened  in  1746  by  a  merchant  at  Yaroslaf, 
but  not  long  afterwards  Russian  pieces  began  to  be  performed 
both  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Moscow.  Under  Catherine  H., 
who  was  herself  the  author  of  several  Russian  comedies,  much 
was  written  for  the  stage.  The  chief  dramatist  of  the  period  was 
Denis  von  Vizin  (1744-92),  of  whose  numerous  writings,  on 
various  subjects,  two  are  still  in  vogue —  The  Brigadier  and  The 
Minor,  Among  the  numerous  writers  in  verse  who  rendered 
this  period  so  brilliant,  the  chief  lyric  poet  was  Gabriel  Derzhavin 
(1743- 1816).  He  wrote  a  large  amount  of  poetry,  which  is  still 
highly  esteemed,  one  of  his  odes,  'To  God,'  having  extended 
his  fame  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  even  as  far  as  China. 
As  an  epic  poet  Michael  Kheraskof  (i  733-1807)  occupied  the 
first  place,  the  title  of  '  the  Russian  Homer '  being  gained  for 
him  by  two  long  works,  the  Rossiyada^  celebrating  the  capture 
of  Kasan  by  Ivan  IV.,  and  the  Vladimir,  describing  the  conver- 
sion of  Russia  to  Christianity.  Hippolit  Bogdanovitch  (1743- 
1803)  was  rendered  famous  uy  his  poem  called  Dushenka,  an 
imitation  of  La  Fontaine's  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  He  wrote 
several  other  works,  the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the  Col- 
lection  of  Russian  Proverbs  which  he  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Empress  Catherine.  Another  imitator  of  La  Fontaine  was  Ivan 
Khemnitser  (1745-84),  the  son  of  a  Saxon  who  settled  in  Russia. 
His  fables  became  famous  after  his  death,  and  still  continue  to 
be  read.  Meanwhile  a  considerable  periodical  literature  had 
sprung  up.  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  1724,  and  inaugurated  the  following  year  by 
Catherine  I.,  began  to  publish,  in  1755,  a  literary  journal,  under 
the  title  of  Monthly  IVorks  for  Edification  and  Diversion, 
This  was  edited  by  Gerhard  Miiller  (1705-83),  a  Westphalian 
who  became  naturalised  in  Russia,  and  who,  besides  writing 
many  valuable  books,  rendered  excellent  service  by  editing  a 
number  of  old  Russian  works  hitherto  preserved  in  MS.  only, 
such  as  the  Statute- Book  of  Jvan  IV,,  and  the  Stepennaya  ICniga, 
or  Step  Book,  a  genealogical  table  of  the  House  of  Rurik,  drawn 
up  by  command  of  the  same  monarch,  also  the  Russian  histories 
of  Tatishtchef  and  Chilkof,  and  many  others.  This  journal  was 
followed  by  numerous  periodicals  of  a  similar  kind,  several  of 
which  were  edited  by  Nicholas  Novikof  (1744-1818),  the  first 
Russian  bibliographer,  and  the  founder  of  the  first  circulating 
library  at  Moscow.  After  a  time  the  number  of  journals  increased 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  activity  of  Russian  literature  during  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  c,  till  it  was  checked  by  the  troubles  to 
which  the  French  Revolution  gave  rise.  The  first  Russian  author 
who  obtained  a  European  reputation  was  Nicholas  Karamzin 
(l 765-1826).  Beginning  as  a  writer  of  translations,  lyric  poems, 
and  short  romances,  he  commenced  in  1803  his  great  History  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  on  which  he  worked  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  twelfth  volume,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  year 
161 1,  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Karamzin  had  a 
great  influence  on  Russian  prose,  introducing  a  light,  simple 
style.  Most  of  his  literary  contemporaries  were  poets,  all  of 
whom  were  more  or  less  imitators.  The  writers  of  the  romantic 
school  which  flourished  up  to  the  time  of  Gogol,  derived  their 
inspiration  from  Germany,  France,  or  England.  Chief  among 
them  W.1S  Vassily  Zhukovsky  (1783- 1852),  a  graceful  translator 
and  imitator,  and  an  excellent  writer  of  Russian  verse.  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.  the  taste  for  poetry  spread  rapidly,  the 
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number  of  its  cultivators  being  immense.     Ivan  Dmitrief  (1760- 
1837)  was  a  fluent  writer  of  lyrics,  and  his  fables  gained  him  a 
reputation  which  still  survives.     Baron  Anton  Delvig  (1798- 
1831)  wrote  numerous  idylls  and  other  poems,  some  of  which 
he    contributed    to    the    Polar   Star.      This    'literary  alma* 
nack,'  wliich  political  events  afterwards  rendered  fiunoos,  first 
appeared  in  1822,  edited  by  two  representatives  of  the  party 
of  progress,  Kondraty  Ryleyef  and  Alexander  Bestujei    They 
both   took   part   in  the  military  insurrection  which  followed 
upon  the  accession  of  Nicholas  in  December  1825.    The  former 
was  hanged,  the  latter  was  reduced  to  the   ranks  and  exiled. 
Eugene  Baratynsky,  Nicholas  Yazykof,  Constantine  Batvushkor, 
and  a  host  of  other  writers,  belonged  to  this  period,  so  fertile  in 
Russian  verse.     Many  of  them  were  dramatists. .  Such  a  service 
as  Karamzin  rendered  to  Russian  narrative  was  rendered  by 
Vladislaf  Ozerof  (i 770-1816)  to  Russian  tragedy,  which  he  made 
more  natural  than  before,  better  fitted  to  touch  and  to  interest. 
Several  other  dramatists  of  note  belong  to  this  period.    One  of 
them,  Alexander  Griboyedof  (1795- 1829),  ^  still  remembered  as 
the  author  of  a  very  successful  satirical  comedy.  Gore  ot  uma,  or 
Misfortune  from  Cleverness.  Prince  Alexander  Shakofsky  (1777- 
1846)  is  said  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Russian  theatre,  for  which  he  wrote  numerous 
pieces  and  trained  many  actors  ;   and  Nicholas  Khmelnit&ky 
(1789- 1 846)  was  another  popular  writer  for  the  stage.    Ivan 
Krilof  (1768- 1 844)  also  began  his  literary  career  as  a  dramatist, 
and  some  of  his  comedies  are  worthy  of  note.     But  it  is  to  bis 
Fables  that  he  owes  his  widely  spread  reputation.     Beginning  as 
an  imitator,  almost  translator,   of  La  Fontaine,  he  gradaally 
developed  an  original  talent  for  satire  and  epigram  which  was 
appreciated  not  only  at  court  and  in  fashionable  society,  but  al>o 
by  the  middle  classes  and  even  the  common  people,  into  whose 
memory  many  of  his  couplets  have  sunk  deep.     His  fables  luve 
been  translated  into  many  languages.     The  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  belonged  to  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Russian  litera- 
ture.    Both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  fiction  was  represented  by 
writers  who  were  far  superior  to  most  of  the  elegant  imitators 
who  preceded  them,  and  they  created  a  national  literature  which, 
based  on  a  broad  and  solid  foundation,  is  likely  to  endure. 
Russians  usually  name  as  their  most  illustrious  and  most  charac- 
teristic author,  Nicholas  Gogol  (1808-52).     He  was  a  native  of 
Little  Russia,  and  he  owed  his  first  success  to  his  sketches  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  that  part  of  the  empire.     Describing  places 
and  people  as  they  were,  he  founded  a  realistic  school  of  prose 
fiction  which,  as  was  the  case  elsewhere,  completely  displaced 
the  romantic  school  which  preceded  it.     His  worla  have  the 
merit  also  of  being  thoroughly  Russian,  founded  upon  incidents, 
and  representing  manners  and  customs,  which  are  typical  of  the 
country  and  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.     No  other  Russian 
comedy  was  so  successful  as  his  Revisor,  first  represented  in  1S36, 
in  which  he  depicts  the  official  life  of  a  provincial  town,  describing 
the  commotion  produced  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  who  is  sup* 

Eosed  to  be  on  a  visit  of  inspection,  and  portraying,  in  caricature, 
ut  still  with  truth  and  vigour,  the  various  types  of  Tchinovniki 
or  civil  servants.  And  no  other  Russian  novel  has  produced  such 
a  sensation  as  was  caused  by  the  appearance  in  1842  of  his 
Mertvuiya  Dushi,  or  '  Dead  Souls.'  In  it,  while  describing  the 
expedition  of  an  adventurer  who  swindles  the  government  by 
means  of  fictitious  purchases  of  '  souls',  as  male  serfs  were  called 
in  olden  days,  he  brings  upon  the  stage  a  series  of  representatives 
of  Russian  lifei  landed  proprietors,  officials,  and  peasants,  all 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  satirist,  but  all  clearly  distm- 
guished  from  each  other.  The  position  held  by  Gogol  among 
Russian  novelists  is  occupied  among  Russian  poets  by  Alex- 
ander Pushkin  (i  799-1837),  whose  Eugene  Onegin  isftworl 
of  real  genius,  a  poem  in  which  the  individuality  of  the  autha 
makes  itself  clearly  discernible,  although  the  innaence  is  sum- 
cicntly  perceptible  of  Byron,  the  writer  whom  Pushkin  rao>: 
profoundly  admired,  and  most  oflen  imitated.  Outwardly  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  Don  Juan,  but  the  thought  which 
inspires  it  is  thoroughly  Russian,  and  so  are  its  characters  and  the 
life  they  lead.  His  other  poems,  especially  the  Tsigatte  of 
*  Gipsies,*  Fountain  of  Batchisarai,  and  The  Prisoner  0/ tif 
Caucasus f  as  well  as  his  prose  tales,  bear  witness  to  great  powers 
which  might,  when  matured,  have  produced  still  greater  works; 
but  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  Such  waj 
also  the  fate,  at  a  still  earlier  age,  of  the  second  of  Russia's  poets 
Michael  Lermontof  (1815-41),  who  traced  back  his  descent  to  1 
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Scotch  family  named  Lermont.     Like  Pushkin,  he  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Byron,  bat  he  also  possessed,  together  with  a  re- 
markable mastery  over  verse,  such  intellectual  qualities  as  might 
have  enabled  him  to  do  much  more  than  the  works  by  which  he 
is  best  known.    Among  these  are  The  Demon  and  Mtsyri  (a 
Georg;ian  name  for  a  lay-brother),  in  both  of  which  he  turned  to 
cood  account  his  acquaintance  with  the  then  unfamiliar  Caucasus  ; 
his  novel,  a  Hero  of  Our  Times^  whidi  has  been  widely  translated  ; 
and  many  Ivric  pieces.     In  one  of  his  poems  he  touched  ground 
which  might  have  yielded  him  rich  material  for  song.     His 
metrical  romance  About  the  Tsar  Ivan  Vasilievitch  is  written  in 
imitation  of  the  semi-historical  i>oems,  peculiar  to  Russia,  called 
huilinas.    It  was  from  his  study  of  another  branch  of  Russian 
popular  song  that  Alexis  Koltsof  (1809-43)  gained  the  power 
which  he  possessed  of  expressing  himself  in  a  manner  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  any  of  tne  poets  of  Western  Europe,  llie  son  of 
a  small  cattle-dealer  in  the  town  of  Voroneje,   he   pursued 
bis  literary  career  under  great  difficulties,   but  his    intimate 
ac(}uaintance  with  the  life  of  the  common  people  enabled  him  to 
write  about  them,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
with  truth.     His  native  place  gave  birth  also  to  another  poet  of 
the  people,  Ivan  Nikitin  (182^^1),  who  kept  a  small  bookshop 
there.    His  poems  resemble  those  of  Koltsof  in  their  truth  to 
nature  as  well  as  in  their  genuine  pathos.    Another  recent  writer 
of  great  power  was  Nicholas  Nekrasof  who  has  left  behind  him 
a  number  of  pictures  of  peasant  life,  drawn  with  singular  force, 
truth,  and  pathos,  as  well  as  many  other  poems  which  are  likely 
to  survive.    But  recent  imaginative  writers  have  devoted  them- 
selves almost  entirely  to  prose  fiction.    The  best  known  among 
them  is  Ivan  Touxguenet  (bom  1818),  whose  Memoirs  of  a  S^fs* 
man  first  gained  him  a  reputation,  which  is  now  very  widely 
spread,  his  works  having  b&en  translated  into  many  languages. 
Most  of  his  writings,  but  especially  \ivi  Nobie  Nest,  and  a  number 
of  minor  tales,  prove  that  he  is  a  master  of  pathos,  and  a  most 
subtle  analvser  and  delineator  of  character.     His  more  recent 
works,  sucn  as  Fathers  and  Children^  Smoke^  and  Virgin  Soi/, 
show  how  great  is  his  power  of  representing  the  different  phases 
through  which  during  the  last  twenty  years  Russian  thou^nt  has 
passed  on  all  that  concerns  the  social  and  political  questions  of 
the  day.    Another  novelist  of  real  power  is  Count  Leo  Tolsky, 
ti-hose  principal  work,  fVar  and  Peace  (i96S)t  contains  a  series 
of   remarkable  pictures  of   Russian   life   at  home  and  in  the 
6cld  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.     His  later 
work,  Anna  JCarenina,  is  also  a  novel  of  ^reat  power.    One  of 
the  most  striking  of  recent  Russian  novels  is  the  Oblomofol  Ivan 
Gontcharof^  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  '  Oblomofism,'  to 
express  the  peculiar  mixture  of  indolence  and  despondency  to 
which  Russian  natures   are   pectdiarly  liable.     Among  other 
noteworthy  novelists  majf  be  mentioned  Grigorovitch  and  Pisem* 
fcky,  authors  of  very  realistic  descriptions  of  Russian  life;  Dos- 
tocvsky,  best  known  by  his  Notes ^om  a  Prison  Houses  giving 
an  account  of  convict  life  in  Siberia,  and  by  his  Crime  andPun- 
ishmentf  a  psychological  study  of  a  murderer's  career ;  Tchemia- 
shevsky,  the  author  of  a  Nihilist  story  entitled  What  is  to  be 
Done  t  whidi  produced  a  great  sensation ;  and  Soltykof,  who, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Stchedrin,  has  produced  a  number  of 
satirical  works,  sudi  as  the  Provincial  Sketches  and«  the  Tosh* 
Ji'^ntians,  intended  to  lash  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  countrymen. 
Of  the  writers  of  recent  historical  novels,  a  branch  of  nction 
inuch  cultivated  in  Russia,  Count  Alexis  Tolstoy  may  be  taken 
as  the  representative,  the  author  of  Prince  Serebryanny,  a  tale  of 
the  times  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.     He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  historical  dramas.     But  the  only  dramatic  writer  of  note 
who  has  appeared  for  some  yean  past  is  Ostrovskj,  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  plays,  chiefly  devoted  to  depicting  the  life 
led  by  the  commercial  and  official  classes.    Poetry  and  the  drama 
have  for  some  time  been  neglected  in  Russia.     Prose  fiction 
flourishes,  supported  bv  the  aid  of  several  excellent  reviews  or 
magazines,  one  of  which,  the  Messenger  of  Europe,  yields  in  merit 
to  scarcely  any  Western  periodicaL    On  graver  subjects  much 
has  been  written.     Among  the  critical  writers  whom  Russia 
has  produced,  the  most  remarkable  was  Vissarion   Bielinsky 
(1 81 5-41),  to  whom  the    literary  men    of  the  early  portion 
of  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Russian 
poetry,  were  greatly  indebted.     He  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of    the    cause   of  the   Zapadniki^   or    'Occidentals,'    whose 
great    object    was    to   raise  Russia  to  the  level  of   Western 
Kurope     in    culture    and    general    civilisation    against   the 


Slavophiles.  To  the  latter  party  belonged  several  writers 
of  note,  such  as  the  poet  Alexis  Khomyakof  ( 1804-60).  Among 
works  of  research,  the  best  have  been  those  devoted  to  the 
history,  archaeology,  literature,  and  resources  of  Russia.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  completely  free  handling  in 
that  country  of  political,  religious,  and  metaphysical  questions ; 
and  the  Russian  writers  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
them  in  exile  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  Alexander  Hert- 
zen,  so  long  the  influential  editor  ot  the  Kolokol  or  Bell  and 
the  Polar  Star,  produced  any  works  of  note.  But  on  all  that 
concerns  the  history  of  their  native  land,  a  number  of  Russian 
authors  have  thrown  light  by  means  of  very  many  excellent 
works.  The  histories  of  Russia  by  Solovief  and  Bestujef-Ruimin 
are  of  great  value,  and  an  immense  amount  of  historiod  material 
has  of  late  years  been  printed  by  learned  societies,  and  in  such 
periodicals  as  the  Russian  Antiquity,  and  the  Hussion  Archive. 
Other  writers  of  note  on  Russian  history  and  archaeology  are 
numerous,  such  as  Kostomarof,  Pogodin,  Polevoi,  Ilovaisky, 
Zabyelin,  and  a  host  of  others.  One  subject  connected  with 
Russian  literature  has  of  late  years  been  well  worked,  the  folk- 
lore of  Russia.  In  the  memories  of  the  common  people  have 
been  preserved  rich  stores  of  legendaxy  fiction,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  numerous  collections  have  been  made  and  commented 
upon.  The  collections  of  folk-tales  by  Afanasief,  and  of  builinas 
or  metrical  romances  by  Ruibnikof,  the  Kireefsky  Brothers, 
Bezsonof,  and  Hilferding,  and  the  comments  upon  them  by 
Buslaef,  Stassof,  Orest  Miller,  and  many  others,  yield  in  merit 
to  no  similar  works  produced  elsewhere.  Theology  has  pro- 
duced a  literature  of  its  own,  but,  like  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  it  is  formal,  narrow,  and  anti- 

Suated.  Science  is  representol  yearlv  by  many  volumes,  but 
lere  are  few  of  its  branches  in  which  contributions  have  been 
made  by  Russia  to  the  literature  of  the  world.  The  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages  has  been  forced  upon  Russia  by  her  geogra- 
phical position,  and  many  valuable  works  upon  them  have  &en 
published  in  that  country,  especially  as  regards  the  languages  of 
Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus.  And  from  Uie  time  of  Athanasius 
Nikitin,  a  merchant  of  Tver,  who  made  a  journey  in  1470  to  the 
East  Indies,  of  which  he  left  behind  him  an  interesting  account, 
there  have  been  many  books  of  travel  written,  some  of  which, 
like  the  recently-published  Mongolia  by  Przewalski,  have  become 
generally  known  by  means  of  translations.  In  many  branches 
of  knowledge  the  Russians  still  occupy  the  position  of 
learners,  and  have  not  yet  begun  to  teach.  And  the  masses  of 
the  people  being  all  but  utter^  unlettered,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
which  nave  been  made  to  educate  them  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  IL,  the  public  to  which  literature  has  to  appeal  for 
support  is  comparatively  small.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1823, 
there  were  printed  in  Russia,  according  to  Sopikof,  13,249 
Russian  and  Slavonic  books.  Under  the  repressive  government 
of  Nicholas,  the  publication  of  Russian  books  fell  off",  but  with 
the  accession  and  the  early  reforms  of  Alexander  II.,  literature 
began  to  flourish  anew.  Meshof  *s  catalogue  of  books,  published 
in  i875>76,  mentions  12 17  literary  works,  798  theological,  44 
philosophical,  500  educational,  351  judicial  and  political,  163 
technological,  52 1  historical,  geographical,  &&,  204  mathemati- 
cal, 223  military  and  naval,  100  on  natural  science,  336  medical, 
496  linguistic,  42  artistic,  and  395  periodical  works,  making  a 
total,  including  miscellanies  and  also  re-issues  of  the  same  work, 
of  5865  publications.  See  Otto,  History  of  Russian  Literature 
(Oxf.  1839) ;  Talvi,  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic 
Nations',  (New  York,  1850) ;  Galakhof,  Istoriya  Russkoi  Slaves- 
nosti  (2  vohk  St  Petersb.  1863-76) ;  Polevoy,  Istoriya  Russkoi 
Literaturui  (2d  ed.  1874) ;  C.  Courriere,  Nistoire  de  la  lJttira» 
ture  Contemporaim  en  Russie  (Par.  1875). 

RuMian  Leather.  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  one  of 
the  oldest  staple  industries  of  Russia.  One  variety  of  soft  tanned 
leather,  white  in  colour  or  dyed  red  or  black,  is  prepared  from 
heifer  hides.  It  is  called  youfi,  or  R.  L.  White  and  black 
youft  is  chiefly  consumed  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire  for 
making  boots,  belts,  cartridge-pouches,  &c.  for  the  army,  and 
for  many  other  purposes.  The  led  kind,  however,  is  well  known 
as  R.  I«  in  Western  Europe,  where  it  is  extensively  employed 
in  bookbinding,  for  travelling-bags,  dgar-cases,  porte-monnaies, 
&c«  It  is  soft  and  pliant,  grained,  unaffected  by  damp,  and 
possessed  of  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  fragrant  odour  which 
repels  insects  and  thereby  protects  the  leather  from  their  ravages. 
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The  red  colour  is  produced  with  a  solution  of  alum  and  extract 
of  'red  sandalwood,  and  the  peculiar  smell  is  due  to  the  empy- 
reumatic  oil  of  birch  bark,  which,  mixed  with  oil  or  fat,  is 
employed  in  the  process  of  currying.  Paris  now  manufactures 
R.  L.  from  sheep  and  goat  skins  after  the  methods  pursued  in 
Russia  with  heifer- hides. 

Rust  is  the  common  name  for  a  parasitic  fungus  which 
attacks  the  leaves,  glumes,  stalks,  &c.  of  cereals  and  grasses, 
showing  itself  in  the  form  of  orange  and  brown  rust-like  spots 
and  blotches  breaking  out  from  the  internal  tissue  of  the  plant. 
It  is  most  common  on  barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  less  so  on  rye 
and  the  wild  grasses,  though  many  of  the  grasses  are  infected, 
thereby  maintaining  a  supply  of  the  fungus  ready  to  attack  the 
corn-crops  whenever  these  are  brought  into  a  slate  adapted  to 
receive  the  protospores.  This  pest  is  now  named  by  botanists 
Trichobasis  Rubigo  vtra  (and  one  or  two  allied  species),  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Piicciniai  (see  Uredo).  Amongst  farmers  the 
names  R.,  red-rag,  red-robin,  and  red-gum  are  current. 

Rus'tchuk,  a  picturesque  town  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Danube,  opposite  Giurgevo,  40  miles  S.  of  Bucharest  and 
38  N.W.  of  Rasgrad  by  the  R.  and  Varna  Railway.  It  is  defended 
by  several  batteries,  and  has  thirty  mosques,  several  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches  and  synagogues,  two  public  baths,  &c.  Till 
1877,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Russians,  R.  was  the  residence 
of  a  Turkish  vali-pasha,  and  it  is  still  the  chief  industrial  town 
in  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube,  manufacturing  extensively 
linens,  silks,  muslins,  leather,  cigars,  pipe-heads,  and  pottery. 
Pop.  22,000,  of  whom  about  half  are  Turks,  one-fourth  Bul- 
garians, 956  Jews,  778  Armenians,  and  469  gipsies.  In  the  war 
of  1877-78  the  left  division  of  the  Russian  army  under  the 
Csarevitch  was  called  the  army  of  R.,  and  proceeded  after  the 
crossing  of  the  Danube  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  but  did  not 
venture  to  attack  it. 

Rustic,  or  Rus'ticated  Work,  masonry  in  which  the 
joints  are  grooved  or  channelled.  Sometimes  only  the  horizontal 
joints  are  so  treated,  sometimes  all.  The  grooves,  either  moulded 
or  plain,  are  formed  in  different  ways,  and  the  surface  of  the 
stone  is  either  artificially  roughened,  or,  as  is  now  more  usual, 
left  smooth.  R.  is  frequently  used  in  rough  Gothic  work,  but  is 
most  common  in  classical  or  Italian  architecture. 

Rutabaga.    See  Turnip. 

Ruta'ceSB  is  a  natural  order  of  thalamifloral  Dicotyledons  of 
Hooker's  cohort  GeranialeSy  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees,  or 
rarely  herbs,  with  compound  or  simple  ex-stipulate  leaves  dotted 
with  translucent  glands ;  from  four  to  five  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens  ;  an  annular  disc,  between  stamens  and  ovary ;  four  or 
five  carpels,  mostly  connate  ;  oblong  or  reniform  seeds,  and  large 
embryo.  The  orders  Auraniiacece  and  ZanthoxyUi€  being  now 
included  under  R.,  render  the  number  of  species  belonging  to  it 
about  700,  divided  into  seven  tribes,  and  distributed  through  the 
hot  and  temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  Many  genera  ore 
confined  to  tropical  America  (tribe  Cusparieoc),  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (tribe  DiosTneis)^  to  Australia  (tribe  Boroni£a\  and  to 
S.  Asia  (most  of  tribe  Aurantit^a), 

Rute'beuf,  a  famous  trouvere  of  the  r3th  c.  Almost  nothing 
is  known  of  his  history.  From  his  writings  we  learn  that  he  had 
no  other  profession  than  that  of  rimeur ;  while  a  phrase  in  his 
Dit  de  I  Erbirie  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Champagne.  R.,  however,  was  no  common  minstrel  or  jong- 
leur. If  misery  forced  him  to  beg,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
King  and  to  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  France.  That 
he  suffered  from  poverty  is  not  wonderful.  By  his  own  admis- 
sion he  was  idle,  debauched,  evil-tongued,  and  addicted  to 
gambling.  The  fifty-six  pieces  which  R.  has  left  are  mostly 
short ;  they  comprise  satirical  or  devotional  <////,  historic  song>, 
hymns,  plaints,  in  which  he  celebrates  the  memory  of  his  dead 
benefactors  or  mourns  over  public  calamities,  tensons^  a  small 
number  o\  fabliaux ^  two  legends,  some  allegorical  trifles,  and  a 
drama.  R.  is  a  very  unequal  writer  ;  he  is  rude  and  full  of 
affectations,  but  there  is  withal  so  much  verve,  originality,  and 
energy  in  his  poems — so  much,  in  a  word,  of  genuine  inspiration 
— that  modern  criticism  has  assigned  him  a  foremost  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  trouvcres.  Satire  is  his  true  element.  In  this 
respect  he  foreshadows  the  characteristic  feature  of  later  French 
literature,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  medieval  Voltaire  or  La 


Fontaine.  Princes,  popes,  prelates,  barons,  burgesses,  advo- 
cates, even  serfs,  are  in  turn  the  butt  of  his  ridicule ;  but  it  is 
against  the  religious  orders  that  he  darts  his  keenest  and  most 
pungent  epigrams.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  his  fabliaux  is  Chariot 
U  Juif,  One  of  his  pieces,  entitled  Mort  ou  la  Repcniatue  A'., 
has  given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  this  merciless  mocker  of 
priests  closed  his  career  in  the  cloister,  seeking  there  the  repose 
denied  him  in  the  world.  See  A.  Jubinal,  CEuvres  ComplcU^  de 
R.  (2  vols.  Par.  1838-39). 

Ruth,  Book  of,  gives  the  family  history  of  the  great-grand- 
parents of  David,  King  of  IsraeL  Ruth  was  a  Moabitess,  who 
iiad  married  a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Mahlon,  one  of  two  sons  of  a 
family  which  was  driven  to  the  Land  of  Moab  in  the  time  of  a 
famine.  When  both  were  now  widowed,  Ruth  accompanied  her 
mother-in-law  on  her  return  to  Bethlehem,  where  she  was  married 
to  Boaz,  a  relative  of  her  first  husband.  By  him  she  became  the 
mother  of  Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David.  The 
circumstances  described  thus  happened  in  the  third  generation 
before  David,  which  is  more  definite  than  *  the  time  when  the 
Judges  ruled'  (i.  i).  As  to  the  date  of  its  composiuon,  it  most 
have  been  written  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  David,  whose 
genealogy  it  gives.  Ch.  iv.  7  implies  that  it  was  not  written  till 
a  considerable  time  after  the  events  related.  As  an  idyllic  pic- 
ture of  antique  unsophisticated  life  it  possesses  an  enduring  charm. 
See  Bleek's  Einleit.  in  d,  Alt,  Test,  (Eng.  trans.  1869). 

Ruthe'nians,  or  Russ'niaks,  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic 
race,  chiefly  inhabiting  Gallicia  and  Northern  Hungary,  their 
total  number  in  the  Austro- Hungarian  empire  amounting  (1S76) 
to  3,200,000,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Ficker's  estimate.  The  R.  are 
ethnologically  almost  identical  with  the  Little  Russians  of  Po- 
dolia  and  Volhynia  (also  sometimes  known  as  R.),  and  belong, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  Greek  United  Church.  They  preserved 
their  dialect  through  the  Polish  domination  of  the  17th  and  iSth 
centuries,  a  domination  that  led  to  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of 
Polish  nobles  by  infuriated  peasants  in  1846,  and  to  the  opp^:'si- 
tion  offered  by  the  Ruthenian  to  the  Polish  members  in  the  Pan- 
slavic  Congress  at  Prague  (1848).  Of  late  years  the  Russniak 
dialect  has  sunk  to  a  patois,  being  superseded  in  literature  by 
Russian.  The  songs  and  folklore  of  the  race,  however,  had  | 
been  already  collected  in  Vailav's  Piesni  Polskie  i  Ruskie  (Lemb.  I 
1833).  SeeBiedermsLixTif  Die  (/ftganscArtnRutAenfHfiArEnefr^  , 
und  ihre  Gischichte  (Innsb.  1862-68). 

Ruthe'niuni  (Ru=  104.2),  one  of  the  platinum  metals,  asso- 
ciated with  iridium,  osmium,  and  rhodium  in  platinum  oies. 
The  metal  is  hard,  brittle,  almost  infusible,  and  scarcely  affected 
by  even  aqua  regia.  Four  oxides  are  known,  of  which  one, 
Ruthenic  acid  {KmO 2) i  has  not  been  obtained  separate  from  its 
salts.  The  binoxide  (RuOj)  and  sesquoxide  (RU5O3)  have  feeble 
basic  properties.  The  protoxide  (RuO)  is  a  dark-grey  powder 
insoluble  in  acids. 

Ruth'erford,  Samuel,  a  Scotch  divine,  bom  about  1600 
in  the  parish  of  Crailing,  Roxburghshire,  studied  at  Edinburgh, 
was  chosen  professor  of  classical  literature  in  1623,  but  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and  in  1627  was  settled  as 
parish  minister  of  Anwoth  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  In  1636  be 
published  at  Amsterdam  an  elaborate  work  in  Latin  on  the 
Arminian  controversy,  entitled  Exercitatiotus  Apologdua  fro 
Divina  Gratia.  For  this  he  was  deposed  in  1636,  and  ordered 
to  confine  himself  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  then  a  stronghold  of 
Episcopacy.  Here  he  wrote  most  of  those  Letters  (first  pub- 
lished in  1664)  which  have  given  him  so  great  a  celebrity.  R 
took  part  in  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  St.  Andrews.  He 
went  in  1 643  as  one  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  issued  his  famous  Lex  Rex  in  1644  agiinit 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  monarchy,  became  Principal  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1 649,  and  was  twice  offered  a  chair  of  divinity  in 
Holland  in  1651.  He  died  March  19,  1661.  R.  wrote  nume- 
rous other  works  both  in  Latin  and  English.  He  was  a  man  di 
great  piety  and  intellectual  fervour. 

Ruth'erglen,  popularly  Ruglen,  a  town  in  Lanarkshire, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  2 J  miles  S.E.  of  Glasgow  by 
rail.  It  formerly  consisted  of  one  long  and  wide  but  irregdarly 
built  street,  with  smaller  streets  branching  from  it  from  N.  toS., 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  large  y 
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extended.  It  is  separated  from  the  river  by  a  low  and  rich  tract 
of  burgh  land,  known  as  the  Green.  The  towxUiall  in  Main 
Street,  erected  in  iS6i  at  a  cost  of  £yooo,  is  the  finest  building. 
R.  has  six  churches  and  a  public  library.  Its  trade  is  chiefly 
dependent  upon  that  of  Glasgow,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  weaving  muslins  for  its  maniuacturers.  It  has  also 
(1870)  very  extensive  chemical  works,  three  power-loom  manu- 
factories,  a  paper-mill,  a  pottery,  tube- works,  and  a  boat-building 
yard.  Its  lairs  are  noted  for  a  great  show  of  horses,  particularly 
of  Clydesdale  breed.  R.  unites  with  Kilmarnock,  Dumbarton, 
Port-Glasgow,  and  Renfrew  in  returning  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment Pop.  (187 1 )  9543.  R.  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  royal 
burghs  in  Scotland,  having  received  its  charter  from  David  L  in 
1126.  In  1226  its  boun^Lries  were  fixed  to  exclude  Glasgow, 
which  had  previously  formed  a  part  of  it  Its  old  castle  was 
demolished  by  the  Regent  Murray  after  the  battle  of  Langside. 
Until  recently  the  town  did  not  advance  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  times. 


(Cym.  Rhyd'din  or  CastelUCoch^  'red  castle*),  a 
town  of  Denbighshire,  N.  Wales,  on  the  Clwyd,  7  miles  S.E. 
of  Denbigh  by  rail,  has  an  old  collegiate  church,  a  corn- 
exchange  and  market-hall  in  Continent^  Gothic  style  (1864), 
a  county-hall  and  prison  (enlarged  1867),  and  a  grammar- 
school  (founded  in  1592).  The  ancient  castle,  built  in  the  13th 
c,  was  dismantled  by  the  Roundheads  in  1646,  and  its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  nne  castellated  mansion.  Lead-mining  in 
1 87 1  employed  185  men.  R.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament 
with  Holt,  Denbigh,  and  Wrexham.    Pop.  (1871)  3298. 

KuthTen  (pron.  Rwen\  The  Said  of,  was  a  conspiracy 
contrived  in  1582  by  William,  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  Master 
of  Glamis,     These  determined  to  seize  young  James  VI.  at  the 
castle  of  Rnthven,  to  remove  from  power  his  guardians,  the 
feeble  Lennox  and  the  profligate  Arran,  and  to  take  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands.     A  thousand  men  surrounded  the 
castle  and  surprised  the  king.      Arran  was  imprisoned,  and 
I  Lennox  forced  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  he  died  broken- 
'  hearted.  The  conspirators  kept  possession  of  the  king  for  a  year, 
'  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  escaped  their  vigilance  and  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  governor  of  the  castle  at  St. 
Andrews.    Gowrie  and  the  others  were  at  first  pardoned,  but 
afterwards  declared  traitors.    Govme,  when  about  to  leave  Scot- 
land at  Dundee,  vras  induced  to  join  in  a  plot  to  seize  Stirling 
Castle,  and  liailing,  was  tried  for  treason  and  executed. 

Butlaxn  (RaiiamX  the  capital  of  the  native  state  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  44  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Oojein.  It  is 
well  built,  and  forms  a  centre  of  the  opium  trade.  The  state  of 
R.,  which  is  the  chief  Rajput  state  in  W.  Malwa,  has  an  area  of 
1200  sq.  miles;  pop.  about  loo^ooo;  revenue,  ;f  130,000,  of 
which  ;f  70,000  is  alienated  in  feudal  grants.  A  tribute  of 
^^8400^  formerly  paid  to  Scindiah,  is  now  received  by  the 
British. 

Batlandihire  (Celt  rhudd,  'red'),  the  smallest  of  the 
English  counties,  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Lincoln,  S.E.  by  North- 
ampton, and  W.  by  Leicester.    Area,  94,889  statute  acres  ;  pop. 

(1871)  23,073.  The  formation  is  Oolitic,  and  the  soil  is  loamy, 
devoted  chiefly  to  tillage  in  the  eastern,  and  to  pastures  in  the 
western  half  of  the  county.  The  south-eastern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  Welland,  which  receives  the  Eye  Brook,  the 
Chater,  and  Wash.  The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a 
sltghtly-elerated  tableland  in  the  N.E.,  is  generally  level.  In 
1876  there  were  26^01  acres  under  com  crops ;  7692  under 
(^reen  crops ;  7585  in  clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation ; 
40,900  in  permanent  pasture,  and  3094  in  woods.  There  were 
.liso  31 19  horses,  16,756  cattle,  97>256  sheep,  and  3423  pigs. 
Two  members  are  returned  by  the  county,  the  capital  of  which 
i«  Oakham.  Uppingham  is  the  only  other  place  with  more  than 
2000  inhabitants. 

'ELxitnaL§s'h»TtY  {RatndgM),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  British  India,  on  the 
shore   of  the  Arabian  Sea,   150  miles  S.  of  Bombay.     Pop. 

(1872)  10,614. — ^The  district  of  R.,  which  lies  between  the  £. 
Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  N.  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of 
Goa,   has  an  area  of  3789  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  1,019,136. 
The  crops  are  rice  and  other  grains,  betel,  and  cocoa-nuts.    R. 
safTercd,  though  not  severely,  from  the  famine  of  1877. 


Kuviga'do,  a  town  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
province  of  Antigua,  at  a  height  of  8900  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  10,000. 

BuTO  di  Poelia  (the  A'//^^/  of  the  Romans),'a  town  of  S. 
Italy,  province  of  Bari,  23  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  has  two  museums  of  ancient  vases,  some  trade  in  grain  and 
dried  fruits,  and  considerable  pottery.     Pop.  (1874)  15,083. 

Buys'dael,  Jacob,  one  of  the  chief  Dutch  landscape 
painters,  was  bom  at  Haarlem,  about  1625.  He  was  the  pupil 
and  friend  of  Berghem,  but  little  is  known  regarding  his  life. 
His  pictures  represent  Dutch  scenery  on  or  near  the  Rhine,  and 
one  of  his  pictures  in  the  Louvre  is  allowed  even  by  Ruskin  to 
have  '  freedom  of  action  and  power  of  colour.'  He  is  less  con- 
ventional than  Hobbema,  whom  he  excels  in  breadth  of  treat- 
ment and  general  airiness.  The  catalogues  ascribe  to  him  448 
works.  He  died  at  Haarlem,  November  16,  1681. — Salomo 
R.  (1613-70),  was  also  a  good  landscape  painter,  noted  for  his 
faithful  rendering  of  marble. 

Buy'ter,  Michiel  Adriaanszoon  van,  the  famous  Dutch 
naval  hero,  was  bora  at  Vliessingen,  24th  March  1607.  After 
a  long  and  adventurous  career  as  a  trader,  he  made  a  suffi- 
cient fortune,  and  proposed  at  the  age  of  forty-five  to  quit  the 
sea  and  take  to  gardening.  But  soon  the  war  with  England 
broke  out,  and  R.,  against  his  will,  was  made  an  admiral.  He 
wrote  to  the  Government,  '  I  have  beaten  about  the  seas,  and 
braved  so  many  dangers,  that  I  would  fain  end  my  days  in  rest* 
He  fought  under  Tromp  in  all  his  battles  with  the  English,  and 
having  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet,  fought  three 
great  battles  with  the  English,  ran  up  the  Thames  to  Gravesend, 
forced  the  boom  that  protected  the  Medway,  burnt  three  men- 
of-war  anchored  in  the  river,  and  for  six  weeks  sailed  proudly 
along  the  southern  coast  of  England,  master  of  the  Channel. 
The  peace  of  Breda  (1667)  was  more  due  to  his  valour  than  to 
diplomacy.  In  1673  he  resisted  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  England  till  the  English  nation  grew  tired  and  ashamed  of 
the  war.  Sent  to  Sicily  to  support  Spain  against  France,  R.  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  aflair  of  MongibelTo  near  Messina,  and 
died  at  Syracuse,  29th  April  1676.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Nieuwe  Kerk  at  Amsterdam,  where,  as  at  Vliessengen  (1841) 
and  Rotterdam  (1856),  a  monument  was  erected  in  his  honour. 
See  Otto  Klopp,  I^icn  und  TJiaten  des  Admirals  de  Ruiier 
(Hannover,  i»2),  and  Jacob  de  Liefde,  The  Great  Dutch 
Admirals  (Londf.  1873). 

By'an,  Iioch,  a  land-locked  arm  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  which 
rans  S.E.  into  Wigtownshire  from  Corsill  Point,  with  a  length 
of  10  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles.  It  affords  safe 
and  commodious  anchorage,  being  of  great  depth  close  to  its  E. 
shores,  and  sheltered  by  the  hilb  of  Finnart  and  Craigcaffie. 
The  W.  shore  is  low,  but  slopes  gently  to  the  beautifully  wooded 
hills  of  Kirkcolm  and  Lesirait  It  has  been  rendered  classic  by 
the  pathetic  ballad.  Fair  Annie  of  Lochryan^  and  by  the  late 
Hew  Ainslie's  spirited  song,  The  Rover  o*  Lochryan, 


(Slav.  '  fish  town,'  from  ryba^  '  a  fish  *),  a  town 
of  European  Russia,  government  of  Jaroslav,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Volga,  416  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  immense 
transit  trade,  chiefly  in  com,  flour,  tallow,  timber,  metals,  and 
spirits.  The  landing-place  is  several  miles  long,  and  upwards  of 
7000  barges  are  built  here  every  year.  In  summer  there  are 
sometimes  about  100,000  people  in  the  town.  Pop.  (St.  Peters'* 
burg  Calendar,  1878)  15,047. 

Byde  (Celt  rhyd,  '  a  fort '),  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  I«le  of 
Wight,  4  miles  from  Southsea  Pier  across  the  Solent,  is  greatly 
changed  from  what  it  was  in  1 753,  when  Fielding  wrote  of  it  as 
*  a  pleasant  village,  separated  at  low-water  from  the  sea  by  an 
impassable  gulf  of  mud.'  The  modem  fashionable  watering- 
place  has  capital  sands,  an  esplanade  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
two  piers,  one  of  them  768  yaras  long ;  while  its  wooded  slopes 
are  hned  with  well-built  villas.  There  are  six  churches,  eight 
chapels,  and  twelve  hotels,  besides  a  town-hall,  theatre,  school  of 
arts  and  museum,  masonic  hall,  infirmary,  and  the  Roysd  Victoria 
Yacht  Club-house  (1847-64).  R.  publishes  five  newspapers,  and 
had  a  pop.  (1871)  of  12,576,  largely  increased  by  summer  visitors. 

Bye,  a  town  of  Sussex  and  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  11  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Hastings  by  rail,  lies  nearly  2  miles  inland  from  its 
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harbour,  owing  to  clianges  in  the  coast-hne.  The  parish  church, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  has  a  Transition  nave,  the 
central  tower,  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel  being  mainly  Early 
EngHsh.  Other  edifices  are  the  I2th  c.  Ypres  Tower  (now  used 
as  a  police  station),  the  ancient  Land  Gate,  a  Carmelite  chapel 
(converted  into  a  dwelling-house),  the  town-hall,  and  Pocock's 
Grammar-school  (1644),  where  Thackeray's  'Denis  Duval' 
learnt  *to  speak  English  like  a  Briton.*  The  harbour,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Tillingham  and  Rother,  was  entered  in 
1877  by  306  vessels  of  22,409  tons,  and  cleared  by  85  of  6000 
tons ;  while  on  31st  December  of  that  year  90  ships  of  6627  tons 
were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port.  The  imports  amounted 
(1876)  to  ;£"! 3,946  ;  the  customs  to  ;f  200.  Shipbuilding  (in 
1877,  22  British  sailing-vessels  of  1151  tons)  and  fishing  are  the 
leaiding  industries,  the  latter  employing  226  boats  and  1020  men 
and  boys.  R.  publishes  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  4366.  The  N<n'U5  Partus 
of  Ptolemy,  R.  was  the  landing-place  of  Danish  pirates  (893), 
furnished  nine  ships  to  Edward  III.,  and  became  a  Huguenot 
asylum  (1572). 

Rye  (Old  Eng.  ryge ;  Welsh,  rhyg ;  Old  Norse,  rugr\ 
or  SecaU  cereaU,  is  a  corn-plant  related  to  the  wheat  genus 
{Trttuum)y  and  is  distinguished  by  its  spiked  inflorescence 
bearing  spikelets  with  two  perfect  florets,  and  one  long-stalked 
rudimentary  floret.  It  is  reported  to  occur  in  a  wild  state  on 
mountains  in  the  Crimea,  and  it  is  probably  also  indigenous  in 
the  district  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Formerly  R. 
was  raised  in  considerable  quantity  in  England,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  wheat,  obtaining  in  the  latter  case  the  name  of 
fmslin  {o\d  Fr.  mesiJf  'mixed'),  the  mixed  grain,  when  ground, 
furnishing  a  wholesome  and  palatable  household  bread.  At 
present  it  has  passed  out  of  use  for  this  purpose,  but  is  grown  as 
a  green  crop  for  fodder.  It  dislikes  wet  ground.  In  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  R.  is  still  much 
cultivated.  The  bread  made  from  it — known  as  black-bread 
— is  heavy  and  sourish,  but  keeps  moist  for  a  long  time.  R. 
is  also  cultivated  on  the  Continent  for  distillation,  the  spirit  which 
is  called  Hollands  being  principally  obtained  from  it.  The  malted 
grain  makes  a  good  beer.  The  straw  of  R.  is  solid,  causing  it 
to  be  inferior  as  fodder,  but  making  it  more  valuable  for  litter, 
and  particularly  for  thatching  and  straw- plaiting.  There  are 
annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  varieties  of  R.  The  grain  is 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus  producing  the  Ergot  (q.  v.) 
of  R. 

Rye-Grass  {Lolium)  is  a  small  genus  of  Graminea  difier- 
ing  from  the  allied  genus  Triticum  by  having  the  upper 
glume  absent,  except  in  the  terminal  spikelet,  and  the  lower 
persistent,  facing  the  rachis.  The  most  important  species 
is  L.  perotfiff  with  its  cultivated  annual  and  biennial  forms  such 
as  Z..  lialicum,  L.  multiflorum^  &c.  Its  value  as  a  fodder-grass 
has  long  been  recognised.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  In  Britain  it  is  com- 
mon in  waste  places,  and  grows  naturally  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. The  good  qualities  recommending  the  type  form  to  culti- 
vation are  its  suitableness  to  a  great  variety  of  soils,  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  propagated,  the  abundance  and  uniform  ripening 
of  its  seeds,  ana  the  fibrous  structure  of  its  roots,  which  emi- 
nently fits  it  for  alternate  husbandry.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  N.  America  and  Australia.  Italian  R.-G.,  which  is  a  variety 
of  biennial  or  triennial  duration,  is  rapid  and  luxuriant  in  its 
growth,  with  the  further  advantage  of  being  highly  relished  by 
cattle.  It  is  usually  chosen  as  an  early  temporary  shelter  for 
tenderer  but  more  lasting  grasses,  intended  to  form  permanent 
pasture. 

Rye  House  Plot,  The,  was  originated  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  as  successor  to  Charles  II. 
Colonel  Rumsey,  Lieut.-Colonel  Walcot,  Goodenough,  Under- 
Sheriff"  of  Lx)ndon,  Ferguson,  an  Independent  minister,  and 
others — the  first  and  last  of  those  mentioned  being  ringleaders — 
determined  to  assassinate  the  king  on  the  way  from  New- 
market. The  plot  was  laid  in  a  house  called  the  Rye  House, 
belon^^ing  to  one  of  the  conspirators.  By  the  plan  agreed  upon, 
the  king's  coach  was  to  be  overturned,  and  its  occupants  were 
to  be  fired  at  from  behind  the  hedges.     But  the  king's  house 
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at  Newmarket  took  fire,  and  his  majesty  left  tlie  place  ciyht 
days  sooner  than  was  expected,  so  escaping  the  trap  laid  for 
him.  The  scheme  was  discovered :  Lord  Russell,  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  Walcott  were  executed  ;  John  Hampden  was  fined 
;f40,ooo,  and  every  one  concerned  was  punished  except  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  himself.  Some  assert,  however,  that  the 
R.  P.  was  entered  into  without  the  duke's  connivance. 

Ry'mer,  Thomas,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  1639,  was  educated 
at  ihe  grammar-school  of  Northallerton,  entered  Sydney-Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn, 
1666.  In  1677  he  published  a  play — Edgar ^  or  the  Enpsh 
Aloftarch — and  this  was  followed  by  A  Vinv  of  the  Tragd'ui 
of  the  Last  Age  (1678),  The  Antiquity^  Fower^  and  Daay  of 
Parliament  (1684),  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy  (1693),  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Rapin's  Reflections  on  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Poene 
(1694).  He  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  king  when 
Shad  well  died  in  1692,  and  was  employed  on  a  scheme  of 
Montague  and  Lord  Somers  for  the  collection  of  state  papers 
relating  to  transactions  between  England  and  the  States.  In 
1703  the  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Focdera^  Conventiones  et  cufnscunque  generis  Acta  Fublita  inter 
Fe^es  Anglia  et  alios  Principes,  Seventeen  volumes  of  the 
Fitdera  were  edited  by  R.,  and  three  more  by  Sanderson.  It 
was  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  10  vols«  (1739).  R«  died  in 
poverty,  December  14,  1 7 14. 

Ry'mour,  Thomas,  the  father  of  Scottish  poetry,  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  13th  c.  His  name  appears  to  have  been 
Thomas  Learmount  of  Ercildoun  (Earlston) ;  but  an  ancient 
charter  designates  him  Thomas  Rymor,  while  his  son  doscnbes 
himself  as  heir  of  Thomas  Rymour  of  Ercildoun,  and  Blind 
Harry  speaks  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  His  prophetical,  more 
than  his  poetical  powers,  seem  to  have  attracted  attention  at  an 
early  date.  The  story  goes  that  he  was  snatched  from  earth 
when  a  child  by  the  queen  of  the  fairies ;  that  he  returned  among 
mortals  for  seven  years ;  and  that,  as  he  was  one  day  feasting  in 
the  tower  of  Ercildoun,  word  was  brought  that  a  hart  and  a  hmd 
were  walking  through  the  village,  upon  which  he  rose  to  follow 
them,  and  was  seen  no  more.  His  famous  prophecy  regarding 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.  was  made  in  1280  (according  to  tlie 
continuator  of  Fordun) ;  and  in  1299  his  son,  in  assigning  the 
estate  of  Ercildoun  to  the  convent  of  Soltra,  calls  himself  >Va; 
et  hares  Thoma  Rymour  de  Ercildon,  Thomas  must  accordingly 
have  died  between  these  dates.  The  poems  at  a  late  date  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  him  are  to  be  found  in  The  IVhole  Prvphicin 
of  Scotland^  England^  Ireland^  France^  and  Denmark^  prophesied 
by  Thomas  R.,  marvellous  Merling,  Beid,  BerlingtoM,  IValdkave, 
Eltrain,  Bannester,  and  Sybilla,  a  book  the  first  known  edition 
of  which  was  printed  by  Waldegrave  in  1603.  Robert  of  Bninnc 
commemorates  Thomas  as  the  author  of  a  romance  founded  on 
the  story  of  Sir  Tristram.  A  MS.  in  the  Auchinleck  collection, 
supposed  (but  not  with  great  probability)  to  be  this  romance, 
was  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1804.  The  other  poems 
ascribed  to  Thomas,  viz.,  the  Gest  of  Kyng  Horn  and  Thom^i 
of  Erss^ldomUy  a  series  of  prophecies  introduced  by  a  wierdiv 
fantastical  fairy  tale,  belong  to  a  later  age. 

Ry'ot  (raiyat,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  'to 
pasture  or  protect '),  the  word  used  throughout  India  for  the 
actual  cultivator  of  the  soil.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Mahom- 
medans,  and,  like  the  rayah  of  European  Turkey,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  maxim  of  the  Koran  that  submissive  subjects,  even  thoa^h 
infidels,  are  to  be  protected  so  long  as  they  pay  tribute. 

Ryotwar  (the  adjective  formed  from  ryot\  the  Indian  term  for 
the  settlement  of  the  land-revenue  concluded  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  each  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  party.  The  R.  system  which  principally  pre* 
vails  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency,  introduced  chiefly  ^. 
the  efforts  of  Sir  T.  Munro,  governor  firom  1820  to  1827,  makes 
a  fresh  settlement  every  year ;  the  Bombay  R.  settlement  is  con- 
cluded for  a  term  of  thirty  years. 

Bys'wick,  Treaty  of^  in  1697,  between  England,  Frana, 
and  Spain  on  September  20,  and  by  Germany  on  October  30, 
closed  the  war  of  the  Orleans  succession  to  the  Palatuute. 
The  scene  of  the  treaty  is  a  Dutch  village  between  Ddft  iB<i 
Hague. 
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The  nineteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  cor- 
responding to  the  Semitic  Samech  and  the 
Greek  Sigma.     It  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Semitic  Shin,  which  is  found  in 
archaic  Greek  as  San  or  Sampi,  but  has 
not  maintained  its  position  in  anv  European 
language.    This  was  a  double  letter  =  sh. 
The  form  of  S  can  be  traced  through  in- 
scriptions from  M  to  z  >ind  Z.     It  is  a 
sibilant  semi-vowel,  with  two  sounds   in 
English,  one  sharp  and  the  other  flat      The  sharp 
sound,  heard  everywhere  but  at  the  end  of  syllables, 
is  its  proper  phonetic  value ;  the  flat  S,  as  pronounced 
at  the  end  or  words,  is  really  identical  with  Z.     As  a 
compound  letter,  S  combines  with  the  gutturals  to  make  X, 
and  with  P  to  make  the  Greek  Psi.    It  is  perhaps  more  used 
ihan  any  other  letter  in  granmiatical  inflexions,  ^.^.,  to  form  the 
plural  in  most  languages  of  the  Aryan  family.  S  interchanges  with 
R,  as  honos  =3  honor^  and  with  T,  as  tension  and  tent,  Greek 
thalaiia  and  thalassa.   But  the  most  instructive  change  is  with  H, 
Gr.  hfx  =  Lat  sex ;  so  Scinde  and  Hindu  have  the  same  root. 
The  English  pronunciation  of  final  S  as  Z  may  be  paralleled 
by  the  change  of  Lat  nasus  into  Fr.  net. 

As  an  abbreviation  S  stands  for  south,  and  frequentlv  for 
society  and  secretary.  S.T.P.  =  Sanctae  Theologise  Professor 
or  Doctor  of  Divimty;  S.L.  =  Serjeant  at  Law;  S.V.  =  sub 
zvce,  or  look  under  the  word  mentioned ;  SC.  =  scilicet^  or  for- 
sootJb ;  S.,  or  St,  &=  saint 

Saad-ed-din,  Mohammed,  a  Turkish  historian,  was  born 

in  1536.     He  was  the  son  of  Persan  Hassan,  chamberlain  of 

Selim  II.,  and  was  brought  up  among  the  pages  of  the  imperial 

palace,  and  early  instructed  in  theologv  and  jurisprudence.    In 

1573  he  was  appointed  by  Selim  II.  R^ja  ('preceptor')  to  his  son 

^lurad,  oD  whose  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  appointed  royal 

historiographer.    With  Mahomet,  whose  education  he  had  also 

superintenaed,  he  had  great  influence,  and  was  raised  by  him  to  the 

dignity,  of  muftu    He  died  at  Constantinople,  October  2,  1599. 

PI  IS  great  work,  which,  however,  is  more  distinguished  for  its  style 

than  its  accuracy,  is  a  general  history  of  the  Ottoman  sultans 

from  1299  to  1524  called  Taj-al'Towarik  ('crown  of  histories*). 

It  has  been  in  part  translated  into  Italian  by  Vincent  Bratiutti 

under  the  title  Crtmaca  degli  Ottamani  (Vienna  and  Madrid, 

1646-52).     S.  also  wrote  a  History  of  Selim  II. 

Saa'di,  flhwkh  Muslih  Addin,  one  of  the  most  popular 
3f  Persian  poets,  was  bom  at  Shiraz  in  1 184,  and  educated  at 
lia^dskd,  where  he  studied  science  and  theology.  A  great  part 
>f  bis  life  was  spent  in  travelling.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
he  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  fourteen  times,  and  besides,  to  have 
risitcd  Europe,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Abyssinia,  Palestine,  Syria, 
Vsia  Minor,  Turkestan,  and  Hindustan.  The  last  thirty  vears 
>f  his  Ufe  were  spent  in  retirement  in  his  native  and  beloved 
ihiniXy  where  he  died  in  1275.  In  modem  times  a  beautiful 
amb  ^vas  erected  to  his  memory  bv  the  Wikil  Kerim  Khan,  and 
ndowed  with  gardens  and  lands  for  the  support  of  dervishes  to 
ratch  over  it  At  Shiraz,  S.  composed  his  two  famous  poems — 
le  Cuiisian  ('  Rose  Garden')  and  Bustan  ('Pleasure  uarden'), 
lie  one  consisting  of  stories  in  prose  interspersed  with  couplets, 
rrsesy  and  moral  apologues  in  verse ;  the  other  entirely  in  verse. 
'hese  works  were  followed  by  the  Pend-Nameh  ('  Book  of  In- 
ruct  ions  *).  The  poems  of  S.  are  without  the  exaggerations  cus- 
>innry  w^ith  Persian  poets.  They  show  the  depth  of  religious 
rntiment,  the  independence  of  mind,  hatred  of  tyranny,  gene- 
ts ity  and.  wide  charity  of  their  author,  and  they  are  filled  with 
e  placid  wisdom  of  experience.    Some  of  his  love-songs  are 


ex(|uisite,  full  of  the  tenderest  aflection  blended  with  refined  and 
dehcate  feeling.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  S« 
was  that  pubhshed  by  Harrington  (Calcutta,  1791-95).  Tha 
GuHstan  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Gentius 
(Amsterdam,  165 1),  the  text  alone  by  Eastwick  (Hertford,  18^0), 
and  F.  Johnson  ^Lond.  1863),  and  has  been  translated  mto 
English  by  Gladwin  (Calcutta,  1806 ;  reprinted  Lond.  1808  and 
1827),  Eastwick  in  prose  and  verse  (Hertford,  18^2,  and  John 
Platts  (Lond.  1873).  '^^  Bustan  has  been  edited  with  a  com* 
mentary  and  vocabulary  by  Maulavre  Tummuzdey  (4th  ed. 
Cawnpore,  1832),  and  the  Persian  text  with  a  Persian  commen- 
tary by  C.  H.  Graf  (Vienna,  1858). 

Saale.  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  near  2^11,  in  Upper  Bavaria 
on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  at  a  height  of  2203 
feet,  flows  generally  N.  with  a  winding  course,  and  poins  the 
Elbe  at  Barby  after  a  course  of  225  miles.  The  S.  receives  from 
the  right  the  Elster,  and  from  the  left  the  Ilm,  Unstrut,  Wipper, 
and  &de^  It  is  navigable  fix>m  Naumbuig.  The  Franconian 
S.,  69  miles  long^  joins  the  Main  at  Gmiinden. 

Saalfeld,  an  old  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a  former 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  in  Sachsen-Meiningen,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  6^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rudolstadt  fay  rail 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  Rathhans,  built  (1533-37)  in  the  latest 
Gothic  style  ;  the  Gothic  Johanniskirche  of  the  14th  c. ;  and  the 
Schloss  of  the  former  dukes.  S.  manu&ctures  sewing-machines. 
Pop.  (1875)  6784.  On  a  plain  two  miles  distant,  October  10^ 
1806,  the  French  defeated  the  Prussians  under  Prince  Ludwig 
Ferdinand,  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected  on  the  place 
where  he  fell    See  Wagner  and  Grobe,  Chronik  von  S,  (1867). 

Saarl>Hicken,  a  town  of  Rhenuh  Prussia,  until  187 1  the 
nearest  town  of  Prassia  to  the  French  frontier,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saar,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  44  miles 
E.N.E*  of  Metz  by  raiL  It  is  connected  by  two  bridges  with 
the  town  of  St.  Johann,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  active  industry  in 
woollen  and  linen  spinning,  tanning,  besides  iron,  porcelain,  and 
tobacco  manufacture.  There  are  coal  mines  in  the  district  of  S. 
which  yielded  4,403,958  tons  in  1877.  Pop.  (1875)  9047  ;  of  St. 
Johann,  10,940.  Here,  August  2,  1870,  the  Germans  received *a 
slight  check  from  the  French  army  under  Napoleon  III.  in  person, 
which  was  reveneed  by  a  severe  defeat  inflicted  (August  o)  upon 
the  French  on  the  heights  of  Spicheren,  3  miles  distant.  See 
Kollner,  Geschichie  der  Stddte  S,  und  St.  johann  (Saarb.  1861). 

Soarlou'is,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  river  Saar,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Saarbriicken  by  rail. 
It  has  a  fortress  of  the  second  rank,  erected  by  Vauban  (1687). 
S.  has  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  manufactures  leather  and 
hardware.  At  Wallerfangen,  near  S.,  is  a  large  porcelain  manu- 
factory. S.  was  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Ney.  Pop.  (1^75) 
6807. 

Saar'gemflnd  (Fr.  Sarreguemiiies\  a  town  of  Lothringen, 
Germany,  on  the  Saar,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Saarbriicken  by  rail. 
It  manufactures  velvet,  plush,  red  pottery,  earthenware,  and 
articles  of  papier-machd     Pop.  (1875)  8471. 

Saas  (Czech.  Zatec\  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  river  Eger, 
45  miles  W.N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the 
Rathhaus  of  1559  and  the  Decanatskirche  (1383).  Hops  are 
largely  grown  in  the  vicinity.  S.  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Hussites  in  the  iSth  c.    Pop.  (1870)  8869. 

Babadall',  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Catalonia,  on  the 
river  Ripoll,  14^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Barcelona  by  rail    It  has  88 
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woollen  and  20  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  factories.     Pop, 
1 6,  OCX). 

Sabadill'a,  or  Cevadill'a,  has  been  by  different  botanists 
placed  as  a  member  of  the  genera  Veratrum^  Heionias,  Schce- 
nocaulotty  and  SabadilUiy  but  is  now  generally  known  as  Asagrira 
officittaiis — a  genus  established  by  Lindley  in  honour  of  the  cele- 
brated American  botanist,  Asa  Gray  (q.  v.).  S.  is  a  Mexican 
bulbous  plant  of  the  Colchicum  family  {Melanthacea:\  with 
long  narrow  grass-like  leaves,  from  among  which  rises  a  round 
leafless  stem  about  6  feet  high,  bearing  a  dense  raceme  of  small 
yellowish  flowers,  each  flower  succeeded  by  three  light-brown 
pointed  follicles  of  papery  consistence  and  about  half  an  inch 
long,  containing  from  one  to  three  each  of  shining  dark-coloured 
slightly  winged  seeds,  which  have  an  acrid  bitter  taste.  The 
analysis  of  the  fruit  shows  cevadic  acid,  fatty  matter,  veratria  in 
union  with  gallic  acid,  gum,  colouring  matter,  and  sabadilline. 
Its  properties  are  anthelmintic,  stimulant,  cathartic,  but  also 
highly  poisonous,  and  internal  use  requires  the  utmost  caution. 
In  Britain  it  is  little  used  on  account  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  drug,  but  in  other  European  countries  medical  men  prescribe 
it  for  tapeworm  and  ascarides,  and  also  apply  it  for  destroying 
pediculi,  and  as  a  stimulant  in  chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
and  paralysis.  The  stimulating  but  poisonous  veratria  is  pre- 
pared from  it  by  maceration  in  water  and  spirit,  and  precipita- 
tion by  solution  of  ammonia,  &c.  The  actions  and  uses  of  this 
alkaloid  are  similar  to  those  detailed  above,  in  more  concentrated 
form. 

Sabfle'ans  is  the  name  of  three  different  tribes  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  are  called  Sheba  or 
Seba,  I.  The  S.  of  Job  i.  15  seem  to  have  been  a  Bedouin 
tribe  in  the  N.  of  Arabia,  which,  according  to  Gen.  xxv.  3,  was 
descended  from  Abraham.  2.  A  Seba  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
7  as  the  son  of  Cush,  along  with  a  nephew,  Sheba.  Now, 
according  to  Gen.  ii.  13,  Cush  was  the  country  S.  of  Egypt  on 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  This,  therefore,  means  that  there 
were  two  closely  allied  Ethiopian  tribes  called  by  these  names, 
as,  indeed,  it  appears  from  Is.  xlv.  14  {cf.  xliii.  3)  that  the  S. 
were  Nubians  {cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  10  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  23).  Josephus 
mentions  that  the  capital  of  Ethiopia  (q.  v.),  which  was  after- 
wards called  Meroe,  was  in  the  time  of  Moses  called  Saba ;  and 
Strabo,  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  of  the  Ethiopian  ports  were  slaves,  gold,  ivory, 
precious  woods  and  stones,  spices,  perfumes,  &c.  {cf.  Ezek.  xxvii. 
15,  20;  xxxviii.  13).  It  was  the  queen  of  this  people  who 
visited  Solomon  (i  Kgs.  x. ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  5).  3.  The 
S.  of  Yemen  (Gen.  x.  28)  probably  never  attained  to  any  great 
degree  of  wealth  or  civilisation.  The  glowing  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  ancients  regarding  Arabia  Felix  clearly  show 
that  almost  nothing  was  practically  known  of  the  country  ;  and 
may  be  accounted  for  by  that  very  ignorance  itself,  by  the  fact 
that  its  inhabitants  were  confounded  with  the  Cushite  S.,  and  by 
statements  regarding  the  latter  being  simply  transferred  to  the 
former.  But  perhaps  the  confusion  might  be  still  better 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  S.  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea 
belonged  to  the  same  race.  At  any  rate,  the  ruins  found  in  Arabia 
Felix  are  in  the  Nubian  style  of  architecture,  and  it  is  known 
that  that  part  of  Arabia  was  often  subjugated  by  the  Nubians. 
See  Wetzstcin's  Appendix  to  Delitzcli's  Corn,  on  Isaiah  (Eng. 
trans.  Edin.  1869);  Strabo,  xvi.;  Pliny,  vi.  32;  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  iii.  38,  46,  (Sec. 

Sabb'ath  (Heb.  shabbaih^  said  to  be  derived  from  shabath^ 
'to  rest,'  but  perhaps  originally  connected  with  sheba^  'seven,* 
Exo<l.  XX.  10,  II  ;  Deut.  v.  14).  The  division  of  time  into  weeks 
is  one  that  has  prevailed  among  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
— ^.^.,  the  Hindus,  Egyptians,  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  the  Peruvians — from  a  very  remote  period,  and  is  probably 
to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  moon, 
with  its  four  phases  of  about  sn'en  days'  duration,  and  the  sn'cn 
stars  or  planets  generally.  Those  who  see  in  Mosaism  or  Jeho« 
vism  only  a  late  form  of  the  Hebrew  national  faith,  endeavour  to 
show  that  in  the  primitive  nature-worship  of  the  people  the  S. 
was  sacred  to  Baal,  and  aftirm  that  only  with  the  final  triumph 
of  Jebovism  was  it  made  sacred  to  the  new  god  Jehovah.  They 
do  not  recognise  at  first  any  properly  religious  motive  for  the 
o])servance  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  S.  In  what  they  consider 
the  earliest  form  of  the  fourth  commandment  (Exod.  xxxiv.  21, 
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*  Six  days  thou  shalt  work,  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shilt 
rest '),  there  is  only  a  human  motive.  The  somewhat  fuller  form 
given  in  Exod.  xxiii.  12,  exhibits  exactly  the  same  thing.  So  does 
Deut.  V.  12-15  ;  ^  "^tx^  to  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  even  their 
cattle  and  their  slaves,  because  they  themselves  had  once  bc€n 
slaves  in  Egypt.  After  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  CTcation 
was  received  into  the  Jewish  literature  (probably  at  the  period 
of  the  Captivity),  the  Creator's  working  six  days  and  resting  on  ihc 
seventh  was  adopted  as  a  religious  sanction  for  the  fourth  com- 
mandment (Exod.  XX.  II).  The  traditional  theory  of  the  S. 
utterly  repudiates  the  notion  of  a  Mosaism  developed  out  of  an 
antecedent  nature-worship,  and  denies  the  validity  of  the  criii- 
cism  on  which  it  is  based. 

In  the  Mosaic  law  there  was  a  complete  cycle  of  Sabbaths,  ail 
combined  by  the  sacred  number  seven :  the  S.  of  days,  the  S.  of 
weeks,  the  S.  of  months,  the  S.  of  years,  and  the  S.  of  seven 
times  seven  years.     I.  The  great  observance  of  the  weekly  S. 
was  rest  from  *  all  manner  of  work  :  *  from  all  servile  work  on 
the  part  of  slaves  and  hired  servants,  and  all  worldly  business  on 
the  part  of  masters.     The  naturalness  of  making  the  rest  on  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  after  the  circle  of  toil,  is  seen  from  the 
account  of  the   creation   (Gen.   i.).     We  have  seen  that  the 
measurement  of  time  by  weeks  was  a  natural  and  primitive  one ; 
but  the  peculiar  use  to  which  Mosaism  turned  the  seventh  day  was 
new.  In  renouncing  on  that  daythegainandenjo3rment  to  be  found  | 
in  the  ordinary  labours  and  occupations  of  the  other  days,  there  wis 
offered  to  Jehovah  a  self-denying  sacrifice.     And  as  none  of  iLc 
business  of  ordinary  life — agriculture,  handicrafts,  trade,  &c.— 
could  be  carried  on,  this  was  all  the  greater  a  sacrifice,  inasmuch 
as  the  Eastern  nations  were  accustomed  to  hold  their  markets  on 
their  festival  days,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  assemblies  on 
such  occasions  for  the  purposes  of  trade.     And  this  sacrifice  was 
further  sanctified  because  man  was  not  to  rest  on  the  S.  for  his 
own  sake  alone,  so  as  to  sink  into  a  vacant  condition  of  inactivity, 
far  less  to  give  himself  up  to  dissolute  pleasures,  for  the  sake  oi 
passing  the  time.     On  the  contrary,  he  was  to  release  his  body 
and  mind  from  all  their  burdens,  only  in  order  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God  with  fewer  hindrances  and 
greater  purity;  that  he  might  refresh  himself  from  the  toil  of  the 
world,  and  have  his  spiritual  nature  elevated  by  communion  viih 
God. 

2.  TAe  S,  of  lVeeks,^1\iV&  idea  of  the  S.  Moses  introduced 
into  the  whole  series  of  sacred  seasons  which  had  previously  been 
observed  by  the  people  ;  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  festivals.  The  first  month  of  <he  year  was  the  one  whose 
full  moon  followed  the  Spring  equinox.  Seven  weeks  were 
counted  from  the  full  moon  or  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month, 
which  period  was  consecrated  to  the  corn-harvest;  then  the 
fiftieth  day  was  observed  as  *  the  festival  of  the  (seven)  weeks,' 
*of  the  corn-harvest,'  or  'the  day  of  the  first-fruits,'  on  which 

*  there  was  to  be  a  holy  convocation,  and  no  servile  work  to  be 
done'  (Lev.  xxiii.  9-21,  Deut.  xvi.  9-12).     See  Pentecost. 

3.  The  S,  of  il/wMj.— Starting  from  the  first  or  Passover 
month,  the  S.  of  the  year  was  held  on  the  seventh  month,  when 
the  labours  of  the  year  had  been  accomplished.  This  was  from 
the  first  a  true  national  festival,  the  festival  par  excellent,  and 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  joyfulness.  Its  new  moon  was 
saluted  with  greater  solemnity  than  that  of  any  other  month,  an  I 
was  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  special  annual  festival  (Lcr. 
xxiii.  23-25;  Num.  xxix.  1-6;  Deut  xvi.  13-15).  4-  Tht  S, 
Year,  or  Sabbatical  Year  (q.  v.),  was  kept  every  seventh  year. 
5.  The  Year  of  Jubilee  (q.  v.)  occurred  at  the  end  of  seven  timci  | 
seven  years,  or  every  fiftieth  year.  ' 

Again,  besides  the  weekly  Sabbaths,  there  was  a  scries  of 
seven  annual  Sabbaths,  although  two  of  the  above  series  are  in  a 
way  included  among  them  ;  (i)  Two  at  the  Passover  (q.  v.),  the 
first  and  the  seventh  days  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Brtal 
(Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8 ;  Num.  xxviii.  16-25).  (2}  One  at  Pentecost, 
as  described  above.  (3)  Four  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles— t  " 
first  day  of  the  (seventh)  month,  or  the  Feast  of  Trumpets;  iV^e 
tenth  day,  called  the  Day  of  Atonement  or  the  Great  S. :  t"« 
fifteenth,  or  the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  proper,  and 
the  twenty-second,  or  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  (Lev.  xxiu 
23-43,  Num.  xxix.).  A  special  name  given  to  all  these  Sabbath  > 
was  Holy  Convocations — that  Is  days  on  which  the  worshirv-e  > 
were  to  be  called  together  to  the  sanctuary  by  the  sot.ni  •J 
trumpets  (t/I  Num.  xxix.  l). 

A  new  era  in  the  observance  of  the  S.  beijan  with  the  re'.:  n 
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from  the  Cftptiyity,  when  Nehemiah  restored  the  old  laws,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  greatly  disregarded,  if,  indeed,  some 
of  them  were  not  enacted  then  for  the  first  time  {cf,  Neh.  xiii. 
1 5-22).   Attempts  were  now  made  to  '  fence  about '  the  ordinance 
in  a  minute  manner.    The  'work '  which  before  had  only  been 
generally  forbidden  was  defined  by  a  multitude  of  special  pre- 
cepts and  prohibitions;  and  about  a  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Nenemiah  the  S.  was  kept  with  such  severity  that  the 
people  would  not  on  that  day  even  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies  (cf,  %  Mace,  vl  xi).    But  the  incessant 
wars  of  the  last  period  of  the  Jewish  national  existence,  and  the 
fact  that  their  enemies  continually  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
S.  to  gain  an  advantage  over  them  {e.g,^  this  was  done  boUi  by 
Pompey  and  Herod  when  besieging  Jerusalem),  rendered  it  abso* 
lutely  necessary  that  the  law  in  this  matter  ^ould  be  rehued. 
Accordingly,  in  this  later  time  it  came  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to 
admit  of  fighting  on  the  S. ;  and  human  life  was  placed  higher 
than  any  precept  about  the  S.    But,  at  anyrate,  all  this  ud 
reference  merehr  to  work.    The  vulgar  notion  that  the  Jewish  S. 
was  a  thing  ot  grim  austerity  is  altogether  erroneous.     '  It  was 
precisely  the  contmry,  "  a  day  of  joy  and  delight,"  a  "  feast  day," 
honoured  by  fine  garment^  by  the  best  cheer,  by  wine,  lights, 
spices,  and  other  physical  joys ;  and  the  highest  expression  of 
the  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  independence  is  contained  in  the 
adage,  *'  Rather  live  on  your  S.  as  you  would  on  a  week-day, 
than  be  depoident  on  others,*' '    Deutsch's  J^enunns,  p.  30. 

The  teaching  of  our  Lord  on  the  observance  of  tne  S.  was 
libeiaL    'The  S.  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  S.' 
(Mark  ii.  27),  points  it  out  as  a  privilege  and  a  blessing.    'My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work'  (John  v.  17),  shows  that, 
as  the  repose  of  God  does  not  exclude  a  certain  kind  of  work  or 
activity  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  creatures,  so  the  rest  of 
the  S.  only  requires  a  cessation  from  ordinaxy,  everyday  avoca- 
tions, without  rendering  sinful  any  activity  enjoined  by  necessity 
or  mercy.    In  the  earlv  Church  the  S.  continued  to  be  observed 
by  Jewish  Christians,  tnat  is,  roecially  in  the  Eastern  Church,  as 
a  feast     It  was  also  observed  in  the  Western  Church,  but  as  a 
fast,  on  account  of  its  being  the  time  when  our  Lord  lay  in  the 
grave.    The  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  our  Lord's  Resur- 
rection, was  observed  by  the  whole  Church  as  a  feast  and  for 
religious  services;   the  Lord's  day  being  at  first  caxefidly  dis- 
linguished  from  the  S.    By  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
(321)  it  was  enacted— 'Let  all  judges,  citizens,  and  artificers 
rest  on  the  venerable  Sun-dav  (Dies  Solis).     But  those  in  the 
country  may  fteely  and  lawfiilly  apply  themselves  to  agriculture, 
since  it  often  happens  that  the  sowing  of  com  and  planting  of 
vines  cannot  be  so  well  performed  on  any  other  day,  lest  by 
neglecting  the  opportunity,  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the  divine 
tx>ttnty  should  be  lost'  From  this  time  a  tendency  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  to  confuse  the  Sunday  with  the  Jewish  S. ;  although  the 
confusion  was  very  slight  till  the  end  of  the  5th  c.    When  m  469 
the  Emperor  Leo  L  repealed  the  exemption  made  in  the  edict 
of  Constantine  of  agricultural  labourers  from  the  prohibition 
imposed  on  citizens  and  mechanics,  the  Sunday  was  thoroughly 
esublished  as  a  day  of  rest    From  that  time  the  tendency  above 
mentioned,  Sabbatarianism,  as  it  has  been  called,  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  and  the  Schoolmen  adopted  the  principle  that  Jewuh 
enactments  formed  a  precedent  for  Christian  holy-days,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Decalogue  was  obligatory  on  Christians. 
This  theory  was  opposed  by  the  Reformers,  although  they  freely 
acknowledg«i  the  importance  of  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
worship.    The  English  Puritans  adopted  the  Scholastic  theory 
regarding  the  Deauogue  and  embodied  it  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  andCatechisms,  They  and  their  descendants  in  England 
and  New  England,  as  well  as  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  have 
always  observed  the  S.  with  an  asceticism  entirely  foreign  to  the 
Jewish  observance.     The  Sabbatarians  or  Seventh-day  Baptists 
even  thought  it  necessary  on  this  principle  to  ol»erve  the  seventh 
clay  of  the  week  as  the  S.     See  Spencer's  De  Legibus  ffebr, 
(Hag.  1686) ;  Kalisch's  Com.  on  Exodus unA  Leviticus;  HevHn's 
History  of  thi  S,  (1836) ;  Hessey's  Bamfton  Lectures  (i860); 
Cox's  Literature  of  the  S,  Question  (1865) ;  Kuenen's  Rel.  of 
Israel  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  x874>75> ;  Ewald's  Alterthumer  </. 
yoiks  Israel  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1876). 

SabbaVia  is  a  genus  of  N.  American  herbs  belonging  to 
Gentianacea.    S,  attgularis — the  American  centaury,  or  rose- 
pink  of  N.E.  America— is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gentian.     It 
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has  a  secondary  place  in  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia  for  its 
tonic,  anthelmintic,  and  deobstruent  properties.  S»  stdlaris  is 
grown  as  a  garden  flower. 

Sabbat'ical  Feasts.    See  Sabbath. 

Sabbat'ioal  Year.  As  the  seventh  day  of  every  week  was 
observed  among  the  Jews  as  a  Sabbath  (q.  y.),  or  rest-day,  so 
every  seventh  year  was  a  Sabbath-year,  during  which  the  land 
was  to  rest,  '  that  the  poor  of  the  people  may  eat,  and  what  they 
leave  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat '  (that  is,  of  course,  what 
the  land  produced  without  tillage).  It  has  been  maintained, 
however,  that  the  first  form  of  the  law  in  Exod.  xxiii.  11 — 'the 
seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still  '—does  not  bear 
this  meaning,  as  the  it  does  not  refer  to  the  land  but  to  the  crop, 
the  produce  of  ordinary  tillage,  and  that  it  was  only  introduced 
by  the  later  writer  of  Lev.  xxv.  4-7.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that 
there  is  a  new  feature  in  this  latter  form  of  the  law,  for  the 
'increase'  of  the  S.  Y.  is  to  be  meat,  not  for  the  poor,  but  for 
the  owner,  his  servants,  strangers,  and  cattle,  as  well  as  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  Still  another  new  feature  is  introduced  in 
Deut  XV.,  namely,  the  remission  of  debts.  See  Kalisch's  Cotn^ 
mentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus. 

Sabbioiiett'a,  or  Sabbione'ta,  a  decayed  town  of  N.  Italy, 
province  of  Cremona,  in  the  plain  between  the  Oglio  and  the 
ro,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Mantua.  It  has  a  dtadeli  a  castle,  and  a 
theatre,  built  in  1588.    Pop.  nearly  700a 


.  a  genus  of  marine  worms  or  Annelida^  belonging 
to  the  order  TtwicolOf  in  which  the  animals  form  tubes  of  various 
materials  to  inclose  their  bodies.  The  tube  formed  by  S.  is  of 
membranous  or  leathery  consistence.  It  is  buried  in  the  sand, 
only  the  gilb  appearing  above  the  surface.  The  'blood'  or 
pseudo-hsemal  fluid  in  S.  is  of  an  olive-green  colour. 

Sabellliis,  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais  (about  250-260  A.D.), 
wrote  on  the  side  of  the  Unitarian  protest  made  in  the  3d  c  against 
what  was  considered  the  Ditheism  and  Tritheism  of  the  Church 
doctrine  regarding  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  According 
to  S., '  God,  by  means  of  the  Logos,  became  successively  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — these  three  names  signifying  not  three 
distinct  personal  beings,  but  three  aspects  or  modes  of  the  Deity, 
corresponding  to  as  many  periods  of^  history,' — ^the  time  of  the 
Law,  of  the  Gospel,  and  01  the  Church,  respectively.  But  when 
God  revealed  himself  as  the  Son  and  as  the  Spirit,  the  Father 
and  the  Son  were  re-absorbed  into  God ;  the  monad  of  the 
Godhead  is  not  to  be  confounded,  as  is  generally  done  in  de- 
scribing Sabellianism,  with  the  Father.  Philosophically  con- 
sidered, Sabellianism  was  slightly  Pantheistic ;  as  opposed  to 
orthodoxy,  its  principal  feature  was  a  denial  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  in  the  (Godhead,  in  order  to  substitute  for  them 
modes  of  being ;  and  hence  all  vnriters  fell  into  this  heresy  who 
tried  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  the- Trinity  with  human  reason  by 
comparing  the  three  divine  persons  to  three  qualities  united  in 
the  same  man.  See  Gieseler's  Kirchengeschichte  (Eng.  trans. 
1S55)  f  Keville,  Hist,  du  Dogm  de  la  Div.  de  Jesus^Christ  (Eng. 
trans.  Lond.  1870). 

Sab'icn,  also  called  Sav'icu-wood,  a  shipbuilding  wood  of 
Cuba,  the  produce  of  Lysitoma  S,,  a  large  leguminous  tree  allied 
to  Acacia^  and  confined  to  that  island.  The  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  durable.  For  these  qualities  it  was  selected  to  construct 
the  staiiB  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 


General  Sir  Edward,  KO.B.,  7.B.&,  was  bom 
at  Dublin,  14th  October  1788.  As  captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
he  took  part  in  the  American  campaign  of  1814.  He  accompanied 
Ross  and  Parry  in  1819  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  by  close  study 
of  magnetic  phenomena  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  ter- 
restriiS  magnetism.  His  results  were  given  in  two  papers  before 
the  Royal  Society  ;  and  his  interest  was  so  aroused  in  this  branch 
of  physical  science  that  in  1821  he  commenced  a  series  of  voy« 
ages  to  places  between  the  equator  and  the  arctic  circle,  deter- 
mining at  every  convenient  point  the  amount  of  dip  and  declina- 
tion and  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  were  published  in  1825.  Excepting  a  brief 
period  of  military  service  in  Ireland,  when  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major,  his  subsequent  career  was  wholly  deypted  to  science. 
He  continued  his  observations  on  magnetic  variation,  and  orga- 
nised a  complete  system  of  magnetic  observations  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies.     He  was  president  of  the  British  Association 
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in  1853,  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1S61,  was  made  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  in  1S69,  and  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1 87 5.  His 
memoirs  and  papers  are  for  the  most  part  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical  Transactions  and  the  British  Association's  Reports.  He 
edited  his  wife's  translations  of  Humboldt's  Kosmos  (1846)  ; 
Ansiihicn  (Ur  ^^atur  (1849),  and  Arago's  Essais  McUvrolo^iqu^s 

(1855). 

SaVine  Hiver,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  in  Texas 
and  flows  S.E.,  then  turning  S.  it  forms  for  250  miles  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
Sabine  Lake.  The  S.  is  50x3  miles  long  and  navigable  in  its 
lower  course.     Much  timber  is  shipped  from  the  valley. 

Sabi'ni,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  Italian  tribes, 
from  whom  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttii,  &c.,  were  off- 
shoots, occupied  a  mountainous  strip  of  territory  in  Central 
Italy  about  80  miles  long,  between  the  Nar  and  the  Anio. 
The  S.  seem  to  have  been  generically  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Oscans,  but  the  Romans  magnified  their  differences  in  origin, 
character,  and  language.  The  ancient  Roman  myth  makes 
them  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Roman  city,  and 
in  their  function  of  giving  a  religious  system  to  the  state  they  were 
personified  in  Numa  Pompilius.  Frequent  wars  are  recorded 
between  the  Romans  and  S.  till  449  B.C.  when  M.  Horatius 
seems  to  have  crushed  them.  Though  seldom  mentioned 
after  their  incorporation  with  Rome  (268  B.C.),  they  retained  their 
individuality,  and  their  land  is  still  called  La  Sabina,  Like  most 
mountaineers,  they  were  hardy,  frugal,  and  brave,  and  did  not 
congregate  in  towns.  Wine  and  oil  were  raised  in  abundance 
from  their  fertile  valleys.     See  Rome. 

Sa'ble  {Maries  tib€llina\  a  species  of  mammal,  belonging 
to  the  order  Camivora  and  to  the  weasel  family  \Mustihdii), 
It  occurs  in  the  N.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  its  capture  forming 
an  important  industry.  The  fur  is  amongst  the  most  valuable 
of  this  class  of  products,  and  is  heaviest  during  the  depth  of 
winter.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  very  deep  rich  brown,  exhibiting 
grey  tints  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  back  and  neck.  The 
tail  is  bushy.  The  average  length  of  the  animal  is  about  18  inches. 
The  S.  burrows  in  the  ground,  or  may  construct  its  nest  in 
trees.  It  is  wary  and  active,  and  its  capture  (chiefly  by  traps) 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  young  are  bom  in 
March  and  April,  and  from  four  to  five  young  are  produced  at  a 
birth.  Other  species  of  S.  are  the  Japanese  S.  {M,  nulanopus)^ 
and  the  N.  American  S.  (J/.  Intcopms),  The  value  of  a  skin  of 
the  Russian  S.  ranges  from  two  to  ten  guineas,  the  finest 
being  dark  in  colour.  Most  of  the  skins  are  sold  in  Russia, 
but  over  7000  are  annually  imported  into  £nc;land.  The 
Tartar  S.  is  the  M.  Sibcrica  of  naturalists,  whilst  the  name 
Hudson's  Bay  S.  is  given  to  the  M,  Canadensis ^  otherwise  named 
the  Pekan  or  Wood -Shuck  of  N.  America. 

Sa'ble,  in  heraldry,  the  tincture  or  colour  black,  represented 
by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  crossing  each  other. 

Sables  D'Oloxme,  I«e8,  a  small  seaport  and  watering-place 
of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  67  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nantes 
by  rail.  Its  harbour  receives  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  it  has  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  com,  wine,  woo<.l,  salt,  cattle,  and 
fish.     Pop.  (1876)  9188. 

Sabot  (Fr.  sabot),  a  wooden  shoe  extensively  wom  by  the 
lower  classes  of  France  and  Belgium.  Common  sabots  are  made 
of  beech,  willow,  or  Lombardy  poplar,  and  finer  kinds  of  walnut 
and  other  expensive  woods.  Beech  sabots  are  less  pervious  to 
water  than  the  other  kinds.  They  are  roughly  shaped  while  the 
wood  is  yet  green,  and  set  aside  to  season  for  several  months. 
Sometimes  the  drying  and  seasoning  are  hastened  by  exposing 
the  sabots  to  the  heat  and  smoke  from  fires  of  beechwood  chips; 
this  measure  imparts  a  brown  colour  to  the  woo<l  and  preser>es 
it  from  insect  ravages.  After  drying,  the  exterior  is  pared  and 
smoothed,  and  the  interior  scooped  out  to  a  certain  gauge.  The 
shoes  are  frequently  carved  and  painted  black. 

Saboti^re  (Fr.),  an  apparatus  for  making  confectioners'  ices. 
It  consists  of  an  outer  fixed  pail  of  wood,  and  an  inner  movable 
vessel  {sabotih-e)  of  metal,  the  space  between  the  two  being  filled 
with  a  freezing  mixture.  The  cream  to  be  iced  is  placed  in  the 
S.,  and  by  means  of  a  handle  it  is  rocked  or  rotated  for  several 
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minutes  till  the  cream  is  firozen.  In  large  ice-cream  manoiac- 
tones  a  number  of  sabotieres  are  fitted  up  and  connected  wuh 
strap-gearing,  by  means  of  which  simultaneous  motion  is  traas- 
mitted  to  alL 

Sa'bre  (Fr.),  a  heavy  one-edged  sword,  curved  towards  the 
point,  used  principally  by  cavalry. 

Sabre-tache,  an  ornamental  leather  case  suspended  at  the 
left  side  of  the  sword-belt,  wom  by  all  mounted  officers  of  the 
British  army. 

Sabri'na  Land,  an  Antarctic  region  of  unknown  extent,  in 
70*  S.  laL,  120"  E.  long.,  discovered  by  Balleny  in  18391 

Sac'charic  Acid  (CfHioOs),  a  non-crystallisable  deliqaescent 
acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  combines  with  bases  to  form 
crystalline  salts. 

Saccharom'eter,  an  instrument  for  roeasurii^  the  strength  of 
saccharine  solutions.  There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  forms,  the 
one  being  simply  a  hydrometer  for  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  solution,  and  the  other  a  form  of  polariscope.  The  Utter 
is  so  arranged  that  the  solution  may  be  interposed  between  the 
polariser  and  analyser,  and  by  observing  the  angle  through 
which  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  turned  in  passing  through  the 
solution,  the  datum  is  given  for  the  calculation  of  the  strength. 
See  Polarisation. 

Sac'chamxxL    See  Sugak-Cane. 

Sac'chamxn  Lac'tis,  or  Su^ar  of  Milk,  a  ciystallised 
sugar  obtained  from  the  whey  of  cows'  milk  by  evaporation,  ts 
prescribed  as  a  non-nitrogenous  article  of  diet  in  certain  pul- 
monary diseases,  and  in  cases  of  great  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
Dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  cows'  milk,  it  forms  a  good 
substitute  for  that  of  the  mother.  Dose,  60  to  120  grains,  or 
more,  in  water. 

Sacchi'ni,  Antonio  ICaria  GasxMuro,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  older  Italian  operatic  composers,  was  bora  July 
23i  1734-  His  works  include  38  operas,  5  oratorios,  and  much 
church  and  instrumental  music.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
October  7, 1786,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  public.  Thoujjh 
his  compositions  are  now  almost  obsolete,  his  free  and  happy 
style  and  rich  instmmentation  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  ait, 
and  live  in  the  works  of  many  of  his  successors.  See  Fctis, 
Biogr.  Univ,  des  Musicims  (new  edL  1878). 

Sachev'erel,  Henxy,  was  bom  at  Marlborongh  in  1672. 
His  grandfather   had  been   a   Dissenter,  but   his    father  was 
rector  of  Sl  Peter's  Church,  Marlborough,  and  a  strong  High 
Churchman.     S.  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Addison,  and  wrote  some 
Latin  poems  of  Uttle  meriL     He  graduated  M.  A.  in  1696,  and 
after  holding  for  some  time  a  benefice  in  Staffordshire,  was  in 
1705  made  preacher  at  St.  Saviour*s,  South waxk,  London.    In 
1 707  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. ,  and  the  year  following  was  pro- 
moted to  D.D.     In  1709  he  preached  the  two  sermons  which 
have  made  him  famous— one  at  the  Derby  Assizes,  the  other 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  m  St  Paul's.      In  these  sermons  S. 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  Non-resistance  to  the  regal  author- 
ity, declared  that  the  Church  was  in  danger,  and  odled  upon 
the  nation  to  suppress  Dissent.     His  sermons   were  printed, 
and  40,000  copies  were  soon  sold.     Popular  feeling  ran  high  m 
his  favour.     Queen  Anne  was  on  his  side.     The  whole  Tory 
party  supported  him.     Unwisely  for  themselves,  the  Government 
resolved  to  impeach  him.     He  appeared  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1710,  and  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  17.     He 
was  suspended  for  three  years,  and  his  sermons  were  pabliciy 
burned.    Great  excitement  ensued ;  raising  the  cry  of  *  the  Church 
and  Dr.   Sacheverel ! '  the  mob  wrecked  meeting-houses,  and 
burned  the  efhgies  of  the  leading  Whigs.     A  general  elcciwa 
soon  followed,  and  was  fatal  to  the  Government     When  in  17 13 
S.  's  suspension  expired,  he  received  an  ovation.     He  preached 
before  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  made  a  triumphant  progress 
to  a  benefice  in  Wales.    He  soon,  however,  sank  into  obhvic^ 
except  in  1 7 18,  when  he  was  temporarily  suroected  of  aiding  the 
Jacobite  Rebellion.    He  died  June  5, 1724.    S.  was»  mocording  to 
all  accounts,  a  vain  and  shallow  man,  though  with  some  versatility 
and  address.     But  from  the  historical  importance  of  the  ques' 
tions  involved  in  his  trial,  and  the  extraordinary  popular  excite 
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ment  he  kindled,  a  certain  interest  will  always  attach  to  his 
name.  See  Burnet's  History  of  His  Time  (vol.  ii.);  Swift's 
yntmalt  &*e,;  History  of  the  RHgn  of  Queen  Anne^  by  Hill 
Burton. 

fiaohB,  Hans,  a  famous  German  meisttrsinger  of  the  i6th  c, 
was  bom  at  Niirnberg,  5th  November  1494.  His  father  was 
a  tailor,  and  he  was  trained  to  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  his  native  town,  where,  at  the  same 
time,  he  managed  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion at  the  Latin  school.  In  1570  he  started,  according  to  the 
cnstom  of  his  time,  on  a  series  of  travels,  working  at  his  trade 
in  Regeosberg,  Passau,  Salzburg,  &c.  At  Innsbriick  he  entered 
the  hnnting-train  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  here  his  love 
of  meistersongs  was  awakened.  Again  he  travelled,  visiting 
( 1 513)  Munich,  Wiirzburg,  Frankfurt-am-Main,  &c.  At  Munich 
under  his  fellow-townsman  Nunnenbeck,  and  at  Frankfurt,  he 
studied  in  the  singschuUn  of  the  meistersingers.  Returning 
home  in  15 15,  he  worked  at  his  trade,  at  the  same  time  diligently 
cultivating  his  art  S.  married  in  1529  Kunegunda  Kreuzer, 
and  contmued  for  some  time  to  prosper  peacefufly  and  steadily. 
The  excitement  of  the  Refomuition  disturbed  his  calm.  He 
sympathised  warmly  with  Luther.  A  poetical  tale  called  Die 
IVittenhergiseh  Naektigal,  a  short  poem  called  Wachet  auf  es 
ttahetgen  dem  Tag^  and  a  series  of^  dialogues,  had  appeared  by 
1^23.  The  influence  of  these  and  numerous  other  fugitive 
pieces  was  very  great,  not  only  in  his  native  town  of  Niim- 
berg,  whidi  declared  for  Protestantism,  but  all  over  Germany. 
S.  wrote  also  plays,  which  were  at  the  time  successful,  nume- 
rous Sckwanke  or  meny  tales,  and  some  songs.  His  wife  died 
in  1560,  but  next  year  he  married  again.  In  1562  the  outbreak 
of  the  plague  brought  him  once  more  prominently  before  his 
townsmen  as  an  adviser  and  friend.  lie  died,  25th  January 
1576,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  S.  was  a  real  genius,  and  his 
writines  had  a  strong  and  lasting  effect  on  Germany.  He  helped 
to  make  his  mother-tongue  a  literary  language^  He  introduced 
a  new  era  for  German  poetry,  and  revolutionised  the  drama. 
Before  his  time  the  artisan  guilds  had  composed  mysteries 
and  carnival  farces.  S.  incr^sed  the  number  of  personages, 
introduced  better  scenery,  and  worked  many  radical  changes. 
He  was  an  intense  patriot  Many  of  his  poems  were  exhorta- 
tions to  self-abnegation  and  public  spirit  He  was  a  keen  satirist, 
but  although  the  intense  humour  and  gay  irony  of  his  Sckw&nke 
were  coloured  by  the  prevailing  coarseness,  he  never  sank  to 
personality  or  abuse.  When  sixty-three,  S.,  believing  his  vein 
of  poetry  to  be  worked  out,  ceased  to  publish  fresh  pieces,  and 
proceeded  to  collect  his  writings.  The  standard  edition  appeared 
at  Niimbeig  (155^-79)  in  <  vols.,  and  includes  80  tragedies, 
52  comedies,  64  farces,  several  thousand  Meistergesange,  Sekwdnke, 
&C.  During  the  17th  and  greater  part  of  the  x8th  centuries  S. 
was  almost  entirely  forgotten,  but  in  1776  Goethe's  poem,  H,  S., 
revived  his  memory,  and  since  then  he  has  again  received  the 
affectionate  study  he  so  well  deserves.  At  Zwickau,  in  1853,  13 
volumes  of  his  MSS.  were  discovered ;  others  have  been  found  at 
Droden  and  G&ttingen.  A  collected  edition  of  hb  works  was 
begun  at  Stuttgart  in  1870.  There  is  a  good  selection  by 
G^deke  (3  vols.  1870-72).  See  Hofmann,  Hans  S,  seine  Leben 
und  Wirken  (Niimb.  1847) ;  and  Neumann,  Oher  einige  Hand* 
schriften  von  Hans  S,,  nebst  ungedrucktem  Gediehten  (Leip. 
1843).     There  is  also  a  later  (1868)  work  by  Weller. 

Sach^MOi,  the  German  form  of  Saxony  and  Saxe.  The  king- 
dom of  S.  is  treated  under  the  more  familiar  heading  Saxony, 
but  the  Prussian  province  and  the  minor  states  under  their  pro- 
per German  designation. 

Sach'sen,  a  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Brandenburg,  on  the  S.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  minor 
Saxon  duchies,  on  the  W.  by  Hessen-Nassau,  Braunschweig, 
and  Hannover,  on  the  N.  by  Hannover  and  Brandenburg.  Area, 
9740  sq.  miles;  pop.  (December  1875)  2,168,988.    It  is  divided 
into  the  three  districts  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt 
About  93  per  cent  of  the  population  are  Protestant     Educa- 
tion  is  highly  advanced,  only  '322  per  cent,  of  the  recruits 
enrolled  Ming  unable  to  read  and  write.    S.  is  interspersed  by 
detached  portions  of  other  districts  and  by  the  province  of 
Anhalt,  which  almost  divides  it  into  two  parts.     It  is  very  irre- 
gular in  shape  in  consequence  of  having  gained  accessions  by 
conquest  at  various  times.    The  S.  portion  of  the  province  is 


mountainous,  but  the  rest  is  level  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Elbe 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Black  Elster,  Mulde,  Unstrut,  Bode,  and 
Saale.  The  country  is  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Mulde  and  Saale,  and  in  the  Goldene  Aue.  Forest  occupies 
20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area.  The  province  contained  in  1875, 
164,311  horses.  It  is  rich  in  minerals— silver,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
coal,  lignite,  clay,  and  various  salts.  The  industries  are  cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  manufactures ;  oil-mills,  chemical  works,  glue- 
boiling  works ;  also  vinegar,  chocolate,  and  chicory  manufac- 
tures. S.  produces  5000  tons  of  paraffin  and  15,000  of  lamp  oil 
annually.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Magdebui^(  122,000). 
Halle,  Erfurt,  Halberstadt  are  next  in  imporunce.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Halle,  founded  in  1694,  has  104  professors  and  teachers, 
and  827  students  (1878). 

Sach'sen-Al'tenburgr,  the  most  easterlyof  the  Saxon  duchies, 
is  divided  by  Gera  into  two  parts,  the  *  Ostkreis,'  watered  by  the 
Pleisse,  and  the  '  Westkreis,*  forming  part  of  the  valley  ot  the 
Saale.  Area,  516  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  >4Si844.  The  W. 
is  hilly  and  two-fifths  forest ;  in  the  E.,  which  is  very  fertile, 
cattle-rearing  and  tillage  are  in  an  excellent  condition,  and  the 
peasantry  are  the  best-offin  Germany.  There  are  manufactures 
of  wool,  gloves,  porceUun,  dclf,  and  wooden  wares.  By  the  law 
of  29th  April  1831  (modified  in  1848  and  1849),  S.-A.  is  a  consti- 
tutional  hereditary  monarchy.  Its  internal  afiairs  are  managed 
by  a  diet  of  30  deputies.  To  the  German  Confederation  it 
sends  one  member ;  to  the  Imperial  diet,  two.  The  budget  of 
1S75-77  shows  a  revenue  and  expenditure  each  amounting  to 
£1 1 1,178.  In  1877  the  public  debt  was ;f 456,887.  The  S.-A. 
territory  belonged  originally  to  the  markgrafdom  of  Meissen, 
and  in  1482  fell  to  the  Ernestine  line ;  was  m  1547  given  to  the 
Albertine,  but  returned  to  the  former  in  1553.  It  had  dukes  of 
the  elder  Weimar  line  from  1603  to  1672,  when  it  came  to  the 
line  of  Gotha,  with  which  it  was  connected  down  to  1826.  It 
was  then  made  an  independent  duchy  for  Duke  Friedrich  of 
Hildburghausen  (died  1833),  ^^o  ceded  it  to  Mdningen.  In 
1848  Duke  Joseph  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Georg, 
whose  son  Ernst  (bom  1826)  has  ruled  since  1853.  S.-A.  joined 
the  Zollverein  in  1834,  and  the  North  German  Confederation  in 
1866.    See  Topfer,  Landahende  von  S,'A,  (1867). 

Sach'sen-Kol>arff-Oo'tha,  a  duchy  of  the  German  Empire, 
comprises  the  former  duchy  of  GotAa  (area  542  sq.  miles),  bounded 
by  Preussen,  Schwarzburgr,  Meiningen,  and  Hessen,  with  two 
detached  portions  included  in  Preussen ;  and  that  oilCoburg  (area 
214  sq.  miles),  lying  S.  of  Gotha,  and  bounded  by  Meiningen  and 
Bayem,  with  a  detached  portion  in  Bayem.  Pop.  (1875)  182,599 
(Gotha,  128,092;  Koburg,  54,^07).  The  Thiiringerwald  intervenes 
between  the  two  duchies,  and  its  spun  render  the  southern  portion 
of  Gotha  mountainous  and  broken  in  surface,  while  the  wnole  of 
Koburg  is  hilly  in  its  formation.  The  northern  portions  of  Gotha, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  level  or  undulating.  The  Werra,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Weser,  and  the  Unstrut,  a  tribuurr  of  the  Siude, 
flow  through  Gotha,  while  Koburg  is  watered  by  the  Its  and 
Rodach,  tnbutaries  of  the  Main.  The  duchies  are  almost 
entirely  agricultural,  and  are  farmed  with  industry  and  skill.  Of 
the  whole  surface  68  per  cent  is  cultivated,  30  per  cent  is  forest- 
land,  and  only  2  per  cent  waste.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
flax,  as  well  as  potatoes,  beet-root,  &c.,  are  extensively  grown, 
and  there  is  a  large  produotion  of  earden-vegetables  and  firuit. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers. 
Iron,  coal,  copper,  cobalt,  and  manganese  are  found,  principally 
in  Gotha,  and  there  are  also  marble  quarries  and  salt  mines. 
There  are  some  hardware  and  porcelain  manufactures  in  Gotha. 
Glass-works  and  tcnr-manufactories  are  common,  and  there  is  a 
great  manufactoxrot  tobacco-pipes  at  Ruhla.  The  Thurindan  rail- 
road runs  through  Gotha,  and  the  Werra  nulroad  through  iCoburg. 
The  capitals  are  Gotha  (q.  v.),  and  Koburg  (see  Coburg). 

A  common  constitution  was  promulgated  3d  May  1852,  by 
which  each  duchy  has  a  Landtag,  Gotha  of  19  and  Koburg  of  1 1 
members,  from  whom  a  common  Landtag  is  chosen,  consisting  of 
14  of  the  former  and  7  of  the  latter,  to  deal  with  matters  affecting 
the  whole  state.  The  military  force  of  the  duchies  forms,  along 
with  that  of  Sachsen-Meiningen,  the  6th  Thuringian  infantry  regi- 
ment The  budget  is  voted  for  four  years,  and  a  distinction  is 
made  between  crown  and  state  revenue.  In  the  budget  for 
1877-81,  the  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  crown  were 
stated  at  ;f  124,285  and  ;£^74,395  respectively,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  ;£49i89o;  the  state  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  same  years 
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'r>r.-.j  /I'^.y^:)  annually.  The  p':bl.c  <ie,t  2m:'ir-td  in  1^77 
f'-  i/^i^^ly-  'i^'^^t  are  230  t!«i:':7/jir7  scby,.!*  11:  'Jie  d::ciL-c5, 
anrl  *>  hi,;>*^  ir.-it;ta!;cnA.  Tr*c  posuiat^.n  u  alsjj^  ci^urelj 
?r  .t^»tar.t.  I>yth  dach;e5  bei'yr.^f^i  to  ti*  EnLcsUTjC  traixh 
*■.«'  :a«  h'-^'iic  of  hachien.  Trie  fouTi/ier  of  the  prese-i  I^i:^  woj 
j->han  Lnu%  icvcTiih  son  of  Lmst  the  ?;ouj.  The  present 
<i.ii<e,  E.TiAt  II.,  wno  asceri^ied  the  throne  in  1S44,  is  a  yoinrer 
hr-r.er  of  the  la*e  Prince  Ccn3ort,  »hvse  second  >:rL,  the  I/uie 
of  h''i.nr/ir;jh,  U  heir- apparent  to  the  thr.jne.  Tne  dccal  Lou^ 
u  a-iO  a^ieci  to  the  royai  fanuhes  of  Belgiu^aa  and  Pcr-i^jah 

flach'fen-Kein'ingen  (called  aho  il-^Z.  H.iScurrh.nurm'^, 
revt  to  Sach-ieTi- Weimar- Eisenach,  the  larc'e-.t  cf  the  S^jc.n 
fiichi^y  con.uitj  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Me.n.n^cn  with  the 
prif.cir'^^Jiliei  of  Ilildbur;;hauaen  and  Saalftii,  ani  iies  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle  S.W.  and  S.E.  of  the  Th^rlrg-ersrald. 
Ar^  953  sq.  miies ;  pop.  (1875)  194.494.  The  s-jrface  is 
mo-;n^ainou5,  the  highest  points  teir^  Bieiiberg  (2825  feet', 
Kieferie  ^2^78  feet),  and  Gebaberg  (2466  feet).  It  li  ab-in-iantly 
watered  by  the  Werra,  which  trarerses  the  whole  duchy,  the 
haaie,  lu,  Kodach,  ^iilz,  and  Steinach.  Of  the  soil,  442  is 
ara;>le,  39*5  w^x^d,  12*8  meadow-land,  and  23  in  gardens.  Tne 
chief  crops  raised  are  grain,  tobacco,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax. 
In  the  E.  are  productive  mmes  of  copper,  iron,  coal,  cobalt,  stiI- 
phar,  iait,  and  porcelain-clay.  Active  manufactures  are  carried 
on  of  cottons,  woollens  and  linens,  cast  and  wrought  iron  wares, 
g'ix\\  f>orcelain,  beer,  paper,  and  wooden  toys,  the  last  being 
chiefly  carried  on  at  Sonne  berg.  S.-M.  is  a  constitutional  ar.d 
hereditary  monarchy.  The  reigning  line  springs  from  Duke 
Bernhard,  third  son  of  Ernst  I.  of  Sachsen.  The  Diet  consists 
of  4  deputies  of  the  large  proprietors,  4  of  the  largest  taxpayers, 
and  16  deputies  of  the  people.  S.-M.  sends  two  deputies  to 
the  Imperial  Diet.  The  budget  for  the  three  years  1S75-77 
»howi  a  revenue  of  ;£'2ii,i82,  and  an  expenditure  of  ;^i89,6S2. 
'I  he  civil  list  amounts  to  ;f  19,000,  and  the  public  debt  on  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1876,  was  ^{^632, 9 10. 

Sach'flen-Wermar-Ela'enac^  the  smallest  German  grand, 
duchy,,  consists  of  three  main  districts — Eisenach  in  the  W., 
NcustJidt  in  the  E.,  and  between  these  Weimar — besides  numerous 
smaller  portions.  Area  1403  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  292,933. 
'J  he  N.  is  undulating  country;  the  middle  belongs  to  the  Thurm- 
j^ian  Forest,  and  the  S.E.  is  part  of  the  Voigiland.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Saale  in  the  E.,  and  the  Werra  in  the  W.  One- 
fourth  of  the  surface  is  forest.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  oats, 
fruit,  flax,  wine,  and  oil ;  the  industries,  tillage,  cattle-rearing, 
wood-cutting,  and  the  manufacture  of  linens,  woollens,  cottons, 
leather,  paper,  and  metal-wares.  Iron,  coal,  and  salt  are  found, 
'i  he  University  of  Jena  is  common  also  to  the  three  Saxon 
duchies.  By  the  law  of  the  15th  October  1850,  S.-W.-E.  is  a 
constitutional  hereditary  monarchy.  The  diet  has  31  deputies,  and 
.sends  to  the  German  Confederation  one  member,  and  to  the  Impe- 
rial Diet  three.  The  budget  for  1878-80  states  the  annual  receipts 
^^  jC33^>340f  and  expenditure  at  ^336,884.  The  public  debt  in 
1877  was  /■407,025.  The  line  of  S.-W.-E.  was  founded  in 
1640  by  "VVilhelm,  third  son  of  Johann  III.  of  Weimar.  Its 
io.-.se.ssions,  divided  into  three  in  1672,  were  re-united  under 
irnst  August  (1741),  whose  grandson,  Karl  August,  was  the 
famous  patron  of  literature.  In  181 5  S.-W.-E.  was  made  a 
grand  duchy,  and  was  augmented  by  659  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop. 
of  77,000.  In  the  crisis  of  1866  it  declared  for  Prussia,  but  its 
troops,  lodged  in  Mainz,  were  held  in  inaction  by  the  Austrians 
and  liavarians.  See  Schiitz,  J^iaatsUbm  des  Grozherzogthums 
S,'W.-li.  (Wcim.  1859). 

Sack,  a  large  bag  made  for  holding  and  transporting  grain, 
flotir,  and  other  substances  generally  in  a  condition  of  compara- 
tively fine  division.  Grain  and  flour  sacks  or  bags  being  made 
of  a  uniform  size,  generally  are  filled  with  definite  weights  of 
ihcf^c  substances ;  hence  a  S.  has  come  to  be  a  recognised 
Weight  :=  280  lbs.  of  flour.  Sacks  are  largely  made  in  Dundee 
<»f  tow  or  jute  sacking-cloth,  and  an  *  overhead'  sewing-machine 
h.as  been  invented  for  sewing  their  sides. 

Sack  (Old  Vx.  sec,  Span,  seco,  *  dry,'  from  Lat.  siccus),  a  name 
iiltachcd  to  a  variety  of  wine  during  the  Elizabethan  period,  and 
which  continues  to  be  known  to  the  present  day  chiefly  by  the 
esteem  in  which  it  was  held  by  Sir  John  Falstaffand  his  asso- 
ciates. It  was  probably  a  dry  sherry. 
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-Sacklmt.  The  Greek  scml\k£  was  a  large  harp,  ar^^i  xix. 
initr:n=.ent  called  sackbct  by  the  translator;  of  the  L.jk  (I>ia 
lu.)  was  probably  s.::iLl:Lr.  The  cwd  Eiiglish  sackbal  was  aa 
instrtiinen:  Like  the  trombone, 

Sack'Tille,  Thomac,    I^ord  Boddraist  asd  Bar!  of 

Dorset,  sen  of  Sir  Richard  S.,  was  bom  at  Bcckh^rst,  Sasscx,  in 
1536.      lie  entered  Hart   Hall,  Oxford,  in  his  flf:ecn±  or  six- 
teenth year,  at'tcrwards  took  his  degree  at  Camhr.dge,  and  \rLi 
cahed  Lo  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.     His  poetical  reputation 
had  been  established  before  he  left  college,  but  none  of  his  eirly 
pro'iuctions  renr.ain  to  us.     At  nineteen  he  married  iLe  da^ich'er 
of  a  pr.Ty  councillor,  and  at  twmtj-one   he  sat   for  West- 
moreland in  the  Parliament  of  Maiy.     About  this  time  he  formed 
the  plan  of  writing  a  senes  of  poems  as  sequel  to  Lydgate's  FaiU 
cf  Priniis,  but  all  he  accomplished  was  the  Indtut:en^  and  l].e 
Comtl^^int  cf  ilmry   Staler  J,    DuJce  of  Buckin^hawL,     The 
Sfyrrcn  r  fcr  Al<2C^s trails,  a  series  of  metrical  biographies,  wrilttm 
by   Baldwin  and   others,   was   first    published   in  1 559.     S.'s 
Inducticn  and  Ccmplcunt  appear  only  in  the  second  edition  of 
1563.     But  what  he  contributed  to  the  Myrrazr-^  besides  giving  a 
basis  of  the  work,  is  immeasurably  its  noblest  part-     The  InciU' 
ticn   displajrs  a  rich,  sombre,  and  potent  imagination.    It  was  the 
flrst  piece  of  vi\'id  poetry  in  England  since  the  death  of  Chaucer, 
and  its  allegorical  descriptions  are  scarcely  inferior  in  graphic 
force  and  beauty  to  those  of  the  Fa^ry  Quetm,    In  1 561  S.  joined 
Thomas  Norton,  also  of  the  Temple,  in  providing  a  play  for  the 
recreation  of  the  Templars,    entitled  Fcrrex  and  Porrex.    Of 
this  play,   the  plot  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  History 
of  the  British  Kings  \s  of  the  simplest  description  ;  the  language 
is  heavy  and  the  versification  monotonous ;  but  it  forms  the  first 
true  specimen  of  our  dramatic  literatiure ;  and  its  use  of  Surrey's 
blank  verse  was  the  result  of  a  happy  instinct.     A  spurious 
edition   of  it  appeared  in   1 575  under    the    following  title— 
The   Tra^edie  of  Gcrbcduc,  whereof  three  Actes  were  written  by 
Thos.  Nortone,  and  the  tZL'O  last  by  Thomas  Saekuyle,     In  1 57 1 
the  authorised  edition  appeared  in  blackletter,  with  the  title  of 
Ferrex  and  Porrex^  but  the  play  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Gorboduc.    S.  was  long  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.     Soon  after  his  father's  death  he  was  created 
Lord  Buckhurst;  in  1571  he  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  lo  France: 
in  15S6  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  tried  Queen  Mary ;  in 
1 59 1  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  ia 
159S  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  treasurer  Burleigh ;  and  in  1601 
he  sat  as  lord  high  steward  at  the  trial  of  Essex  and  Southamp- 
ton.   On  the  accession  of  James  L  he  was  named  lord  high  trea- 
surer for  life,  and  created  Earl  of  Dorset.    He  died  suddenly  in 
the  council  chamber  at  Whitehall,  April  1 9,   160S,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.     See  the  edition  of  his  Works  by 
R.  W.  SackviUe-West  (Lond.  1858),  and  the  Memoir  by  W.  D. 
Cooper  in  his  edition  of  Gorboduc  printed  for  the  Shakspeare 
Society,     The  Induction  is  printed  along  with  Surrey's  Poems  in 
Bell's  *  Edition  of  the  English  Poets.'    It  is  also  given  in  Skeat  5 
Specimens  of  English  Literature^  A.D,   1394-1579  (Oxf.  Clar. 
Press,  1 87 1). 

Sack'ville,  ViBCOunt,  a  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  reigns 
of  George  II.  and  III.,  was  the  third  son  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Dorset  He  was  bom  on  January  26,  1 716,  and  entered  the 
army  under  the  title  of  Lord  George  S.  At  Dettingen  (i745J 
and  Fontenoy  (1745)  he  served  with  credit,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  colonel  at  Culloden  (1746).  He  subsequently  became  a 
privy-councillor,  and  was  secretary  for  Ireland  in  17  51.  At  the 
Battle  of  Minden  (1759)  he  was  in  command  of  the  allied  cavalry, 
and,  refusing  either  from  cowardice  or  jealousy  to  obey  the  order 
to  charge  given  him  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bmnswick,  he  save*! 
the  French  army  from  annihilation.  On  this  charge  he  was  tiijd 
by  court-martial,  and  adjudged  incapable  of  serving  thereafter  m 
any  military  capacity.  George  II.  struck  his  name  off  the  list  of 
privy-councillors,  and  for  eight  years  he  lived  in  retirement  and 
disgrace.  In  1770  he  inherited  the  property  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Germain,  and  assumed  her  name.  The  cloud  under  which  bi> 
questionable  conduct  had  placed  him  gradually  dissolved,  and 
having  been  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonists,  he  became  in  1775  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in 
Lord  North's  ministry,  and  carried  on  the  American  War,  viih 
what  success  is  well  known.  He  retired  from  office  in  1782,  and 
was  created  V.  S.  and  Baron  Bolebrook.  He  died  on  Augxist 
26,  1785,  and  his  eldest  son  afterwards  became  Duke  of  Dorset. 
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The  Ltttan  of  Junius  were  at  one  time  very  commonly  attributed 
to  S.,  but  this  theory  seems  now  to  be.absmdoned. 

Sa'co,  a  town  of  Maine,  U.S.,  on  the  S.  River,  near  the  famous 
'Great  Falls,*  too  miles  N.N.E.  of  Boston  by  rail.  It  has  6 
churches,  4  banks,  a  large  library,  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 
It  has  also  large  cotton  manufactories  and  some  shipping,  and 
is  the  scene  of  Methodist  national  camp-meetings.    Pop.  (1870) 

5755. 

SacVament  (Lat  'something  sacred'),  in  ecclesiastical  usage 
meant  (i)  anything  sacred  or  consecrated,  and  (2)  anything 
\vhich  had  a  sacred  or  hidden  meaning,  as  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(3)  In  this  sense  it  was  connected  with  the  Greek  mysUrion^ 
which  properly  means  a  secret,  something  into  which  a  man  had 
to  be  initiated,  and  for  which  it  is  tised  as  an  eouivalent  in  the 
Vulgate,  /.^.,  in  Eph.  L  9,  &c.  In  Christian  theology  various 
definitions  of  a  S»  were  framed.  Two  of  the  simplest  and  most 
expressive  of  the  older  ones  were  those  given  by  Augustine  and 
I'eter  Lombard :  'A  word  is  added  to  an  element,  and  a  S.  is 
made,'  and  '  A  S.  is  a  visible  form  of  an  invisible  grace.*  The 
definition  accepted  is  of  importance,  because  on  uat  depends 
the  number  of  S.  held  by  the  various  churches.  Thus  the 
<]efinition  given  in  the  Roman  Catechism  is  'A  thing  subject  to 
the  senses,  which  by  the  institution  of  God  has  the  power  both 
of  signifying  and  of  producing  holiness  and  justice.'  Accord- 
ingly, in  this  wide  sense,  the  Church  of.  Rome  has  seven  sacra* 
ments— 6aptism,Penance,  the  Mass,Matrimony,Orders,Confirma- 
1 1  on,  and  Extreme  Unction.  According  to  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism, with  which  all  the  other  Protestant  symbols  substantially 
agree,  '  A  S.  is  a  holy  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ ;  wherein, 
by  sensible  signs,  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  Covenant 
are  represented,  sealed,  and  applied  to  believers.'  The  oidy  two 
ordinances  which  answer  the  terms  of  this  definition  are  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which,  accordingly,  are  the  only  two 
sacraments  observed  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

Various  opinions  are  also  held  r^arding  the  efficacy  of  the  S. 
The  Church  of  Rome  holds  (i)  that  the  efficacy  common  to  all 
sacraments  has  (in  the  case  of  Baptism,  Orders,  and  Matrimony)  an 
indelible  character,  (2)  that  they  convey  the  grace  which  they 
siprnify  *  ex  opere  operato,'  and  (3)  that  the  conditions  of  their 
efHcacy  (a)  on  the  part  of  the  administrator,  are  that  he  have 
authority  in  the  case  of  baptism,  and  the  intention  of  doing  what 
tlie  Church  intends  to  be  done,  and  {b)  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
that  he  do  not  oppose  an  obstacle.  The  Lutneran  Church  holds 
( I )  that  the  efficaqr  of  the  sacraments  is  due  to  their  own  inherent 
virtue;  but  (2)  that  faith  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  real  benefit 
I  >e  i  ng  derived  from  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  churches 
is  (i)  that  the  sacraments  are  real  means  of  grace,  but  (2)  that 
they  become  so  '  not  from  any  virtue  in  them  or  in  him  that  doth 
administer  them,  but  only  by  the  blessing  of  Christ  and  the  work- 
ing of  his  Spirit  (3)  in  them  that  by  faith  receive  them.*  See 
Hedge's  .S>rj/.  Thiol  (Edin.  1873). 

Sacraznenta'rians  was  the  name  given  by  the  Lutherans 
to  the  party  who  opposed  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  (q.  v.),  or  ot  Consubstantiation  (q.  v.),  maintaining  that 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was  only  spiritual  or 
racramentaL  The  leader  of  the  S.  in  North  Germany  was 
Karlst^t,  the  colleague  of  Luther,  with  whom,  in  the  contro- 
versy which  began  about  1524,  sided  many  of  the  people  and 
^^vciral  of  the  leading  divines ;  although  some  of  the  latter,  ^.p., 
Hucer  and  Capito,  tried  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 
difference  between  Karlstadt  and  Luther.  OBcolampadius  and 
other  divines  in  South  Germany,  as  well  as  Zwingli  and  most 
of  the  Swiss,  substantiallv  sided  with  Karlstadt,  and  although  the 
controversy  subsided  after  the  death  of  CEcoUmpadius  and 
/.wingli  (1 531),  it  was  the  means  of  producing  the  two  great 
]»artics  amone  the  Protestants  of  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed. 
See  Mosheim^s  Church  History  (Reid*s  ed.  Lond.  i860). 


L'to,  the  capiUl  of  the  SUte  of  California,  U.S., 
b  tan<ls  on  the  left  bank  of  the  S.  River,  at  its  junction  with  the 
American  River,  135  miles  N.E.  of  San  Francisco  by  rail.  It  is 
It  the  head  of  navigation  for  lai^e  steamboats,  and  is  regularly 
laid  ont,  on  a  flat  plain  only  30  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  S. 
bas  numerous  churches  and  public  schools,  three  newspapers, 
ind  is  the  centre  of  a  large  mining,  wheat-raising,  and  agricul- 
ural  region.  It  has  woollen  manufactures,  and  large  carriage, 
urn:turc,  and  agricultural-implement  making  industries,  as  well 


as  railway  workshops  employing  1500  operatives.  The  State 
Capitol,  a  handsome  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000,  is 
situated  at  S.  Great  damage  was  done  to  the  city  by  floods  in 
1853  and  in  1861 ;  but  in  1862  substantial  levees  were  con- 
structed, and  the  chief  streets  and  buildings  were  raised  8  feet. 
The  climate  is  almost  tropical,  but  the  nights  are  always  cool  and 
pleasant,  owing  to  the  sea-breezes.  The  pop.  in  1849  was  esti- 
mated at  150,  in  1853  at  12,00a  In  1870  it  was  16,283,  and  in 
1876  it  was  estimated  at  20,00a  The  school  census  of  1875  re- 
turned 6878  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  of  whom  150 
were  Chinese. 

Sacramen'to  River,  a  river  of  California,  U.S.,  rises  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  flows  westward  past  Mount  Shasta,  and  then 
southward  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  a  northward  ex- 
tension of  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley.  It  is  500  miles  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  50  miles  from  its  embouchure  in 
Suisun  Bay,  and  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  Red  Blufk,  320  miles. 

Sa'cred  Heart  of  Je'stie,  The  Feast  of,  observed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  Friday  after  the  Octave  of 
Corpus  Christi  (q.  v.),  originated  in  a  vision  seen  by  Marguerite 
Marie  Alacoque,  a  nun  at  Paray  la  Moniale,  in  1675.  '^^^  spe- 
cial devotion  henceforth  paid  to  the  Sacred  Heart  was  approved 
by  Popes  Clement  XII.  (1732  and  1736),  and  Clement  XIII. 
(1765).  Pope  Pius  VI.  granted  to  all  who  should,  with  contrite 
heart,  visit  a  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  there  offer  certain 
prayers,  an  Indulgence  of  seven  years ;  and  Pius  VII.,  to  all 
who  should  offer  a  daily  prayer  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  two  Plenary 
Indulgences  every  monln,  the  Indulgence  of  seven  years  on  the 
four  Sundays  before  the  feast  of  the  S.  H.  of  J.,  and  of  sixty  days 
for  every  good  work,  and  a  Plenary  Indulgence  at  death.  See 
Tickell's  Ufe  of  Biased  Margaret  Mary  (1869) ;  Garside's 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  (1874). 


Mu'aia  The  alliance  of  music  with  religion  is  pro- 
bably nearly  as  ancient  as  the  art  itself.  The  Egyptian  priest- 
hood cultivated  sacred  music ;  and  the  religious  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  possibly  derived  from  this  source,  is  often  referred  to 
in  the  Old  Testament.  David  appointed  a  great  corps  of  musi- 
cians, and  wrote  his  Psalms  for  alternate  choiis,  while  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  instruments  were  used  in  the  Temple  service. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  grandeur  of  effect  was  more  successfully 
aimed  at  by  the  Jews  than  beauty  of  style  and  harmony.  The 
Greeks,  who  were  doubtless  more  scientific  in  their  treatment  of 
the  art,  assigned  a  prominent  place  to  it  in  their  religious  cele- 
brations ;  though  almost  all  that  we  know  of  ancient  practical 
music  hsLs  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  services  of  the 
early  Christian  Church.  Here  chanting  and  the  singing  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  melodies,  so  simple  that  the  whole  congregation 
might  join  in  the  service,  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  until 
the  first  Council  of  Laodicea,  after  which  the  singing  was  almost 
entirely  left  to  the  clergy  and  trained  musicians.  St  1\mbrose 
and  Pope  Gregory  L  gave  a  fixed  constitution  to  church  music, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  chanting.  The  venerable  Gregorian  Chant 
(q^  v.),  still  exclusively  used  in  the  Roman  Communion  on 
certain  occasions,  particularly  during  the  penitential  season  of 
Lent,  has  lately  come  into  high  favour  among  the  High  Church 

?arty  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  services  at  the  court  of 
Ilodwig,  King  of  the  Franks,  are  said  to  have  been  rendered 
by  a  fine  choir  of  singers  and  instrumentalists.  The  rise  of  the 
organ  dates  from  the  8th  c.,  and  in  the  loth  c*  it  was  extensively 
used  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  After  the  introduction  of 
counterpoint,  church  music  became  more  elaborate  and  showy, 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  profanity.  Airs  frequently  taken 
from  French  chansons  and  other  secular  sources,  and  turned  and 
twisted  to  display  the  skill  of  the  composer  or  performer,  were 
frequently  sung  in  holy  places.  The  Council  of  Trent  therefore 
dehberated  on  the  means  of  suppressing  music  in  churches,  and 
Pope  Marcellus  II.  had  decided  to  reduce  it  to  the  simple  Gre- 
gorian chant,  when  the  noble  Masses  of  Palestrina,  the  great 
reformer  of  church  music,  initiated  a  more  solemn  and  lofty 
style.  Since  the  time  of  this  composer  the  Mass  has  been  treated 
in  a  recognised  and  definite  manner,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
composers — Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Ros- 
sini, Gounod,  &C. — ^have  embellished  this  branch  of  S.  M.  by 
some  of  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  their  genius.  The  origin  of 
the  Oratorio  (q.  v.)  is  ascribed  to  Filippo  Neri. 

With  the  Reformation  a  new  form  of  S.  M.  was  bom  in 
Germany.    Translations  of  the  Psalms  and  spiritual  songs  were 
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set  to  chorales,  and  these  Gtistlkhe  Lieder  took  firm  root  in  the 
hearts  of  the  German  people.  Many,  such  as  Ein  Fate  Burg 
(Lather's  Hymn)  and  Nun  Banket  alie  Gott^  have  to  this  day 
the  sacredness  of  national  anthems.  Smig  in  unison  by  the 
entire  congregation,  their  effect  is  grand  in  simplicity.  The 
chorale  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Bach  in  his 
Passion  Music  (q.  ▼.),  and  more  recently  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
oratorios.  It  is  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  Hymn  (q.  ▼.), 
whidi  forms  so  large  an  element  in  the  S.  M.  of  Protestant  coun* 
tries  such  as  Germany,  England,  and  America. 

Various  collections  of  psalm  tunes  appeared  in  England  prior 
to  Ravenscroft*s  Whole  Book  of  PsaimeSf  published  in  1621. 
Andrew  Hart's  Scotch  Psalter^  containing  the  Psalms  of  David 
with  melodies,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  161 5.  In  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Psalms  according  to 
the  prose  version  of  the  Prayer-Book  are  chanted.  The  Anglican 
chant  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  single,  has  two  strains,  one  of 
three  bars  and  one  of  four ;  the  second,  the  double  chant,  is  twice 
the  len^h  of  the  first  Each  verse  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one 
of  which,  whatever  the  number  of  words,  eoes  to  one  strain  in 
the  chant  In  cathedrals  and  churches  wnere  there  are  choirs 
the  choristers  are  divided  into  two  bodies,  who  chant  the  verses 
alternately.  Various  parts  of  the  service,  particularly  the  Te 
Deum  (q.  v.),  the  Communion  Service,  and  the  Anthem  (q.  v.), 
are  of  a  more  ambitious  musical  character. 

The  Dissenters  of  England,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  were  long  opposed  to  any  but  the 
plainest  music  in  their  services.  Till  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
use  of  the  organ  was  violently  denounced.  The  result  in  Scot- 
land has  undoubtedly  been  to  retard  the  musical  progress  of  a 
people  naturally  gifted  with  a  love  of  the  art.  With  a  trained 
organist  and  choir  in  everv  parish,  there  must  always  be  a  more 
widely-spread  musical  culture.  This  prejudice  in  the  North  is 
now,  however,  on  the  wane,  and  a  more  moderate  feeling  b^ns 
to  prevail.  The  or^n  is  rapidly  establishing  itself  in  the  church 
as  a  legitimate  musical  instrument. 

Sac'rifice  (Lat.  sacrum,  and  facto)  is  the  act  of  dedicating 
something  to  a  deity,  or  the  thing  which  is  dedicated.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  and  expresses  a 
great  variety  of  notions,  i.  As,  in  dealing  with  his  fellow-men, 
man  seeks  to  express  love  and  gratitude  to  his  benefactors, 
as  well  as  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  those  he  fears  and  avert 
their  ill-will  by  bringing  ^fts,  he  acts  on  the  same  principle 
in  dealing  with  the  deities  whom,  as  it  happens,  ne  loves 
or  fears.  Among  a  primitive  people  it  is  not  thought  to  be 
right  to  approach  a  deity,  any  more  than  a  prince,  empty- 
handed.  The  first  offerixigs  or  gifts  of  this  kind  would  natu- 
rally be  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to 
the  god  of  fertility.  But  afterwards  animals  and  even  human 
beings  ccme  to  be  offered,  (i)  When  a  tame  animal  was  slain 
for  food,  it  seemed  fitting  that  the  sanction  and  the  blessing  of 
the  Giver  of  all  life  should  be  asked.  In  this  light  the  kimng 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious  act,  and  the  butcher  to  be 
identified  with  the  priest,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by 
a  portion  of  the  slain  beast  Thus  in  the  Mosaic  Law  every 
animal,  though  its  flesh  were  intended  for  domestic  use,  had  to 
be  brought  to  the  sanctuary  to  be  slain  by  the  priest  as  a  thank- 
(peace-)  offering  (Lev.  xvii.  3-5).  (2)  From  this  it  followed  that, 
as  the  life  of  every  animal  killed  for  food  was  offered  to  the  deity, 
the  blood,  in  which  the  life  was  supposed  to  be,  could  not  be 
eaten.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  the  notion  that  the 
deity  himself  had  pleasure  in  the  blood  which  was  poured  out  at 
the  altar,  and  partook  of  the  S.,  especially  by  the  smell  of  the 
roasting  flesh  (cf.  Gen.  viii.  21).  (3)  As  the  perquisite  of  the 
priests  was  a  part  of  the  animals  sacrificed,  it  was  their  interest 
to  urge  sacrifices  as  a  religious  duty,  that  is,  of  such  animals  as 
were  considered  fit  for  human  food  ;  and  to  ensure  a  regular 
supply  it  came  to  be  enacted  that  the  first-bom  of  all  such  animals 
(at  2XLy  rate  the  males)  should  be  'given  to  God/  In  the  most 
primitive  times  the  rule  that  the  first-bom  should  be  offered  to 
the  Giver  of  life  included  even  the  first-bom  of  man,  as  well  as 
of  aniuMls,  This  was  especially  the  case  among  the  Semitic 
tribes  of  the  W.  of  Asia  (cf.  Ex.  xiii.  2,  1 1-16 ;  xxii.  29,  30 ; 
Lev.  xxvii.  26 ;  Deut  xv.  19,  20). 

Human  sacrifices  certainly  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  Chemosh  and 
Milcom  or  Molech ;  and  as  this  part  was  not  omitted  by  the 
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Israelites  when  the  worship  of  these  deities  was  practised  in 
Israel,  even  at  a  late  period  (cf,  2  Kings  xvl  3 ;  xxL  o ;  zxiiL  10 ; 
Is.  IviL  5 ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  5,  &c),  so  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  originally  it  formed  a  part  of  the  worship  of  their  own 
national  god  Jehovah  {cf,  Ex.  xiii.  2,  11-16;  xxiL  29,  30;  Lev. 
xxvii.  26 ;  Deut.  xv.  1 9,  20).  The  practice  was  too  terrible, 
however,  to  continue  after  some  little  progress  had  been  made 
from  an  utterly  barbarous  to  a  more  civiUsed  life.  It  became 
customary  to  redeem  the  first-bom  of  man  by  the  substitution  of 
some  animal  or  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  priest 
(Ex.  xxxiy.  20  ;  Num.  iiL  11-13,  40-51 ;  viiL  ^-19;  xviiL  15, 16). 
Many  scholars  consider  that  circumcision,  which  was  practised 
by  so  many  Eastem  nations,  was  a  substitutionary  rite — ^the  sac- 
rifice of  a  significant  part  for  the  whole  (cf,  Ex.  iv.  24-26),  on 
the  day  (the  eiehth)  on  which  the  literal  sacrifice  used  to  be  made 
(Lev.  xii.  3,  c^  Ex.  xxii.  29,  30),  as  also  the  Jewish  Passover  {c/. 
Ex.  xiii.  15).  Be  this  as  it  may,  human  sacrifices  were  un- 
doubtedly offered  among  the  Israelites,  as  among  other  nations,  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  Thus  Jephthah  sacrificed  his  daughter 
(Jud.  xi.  29-40;  although  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
in  trpng  to  explain  this  away).  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces 
'before  the  L^rd'  (i  Sam.  xv.  33).  David  gave  seven  of  the 
sons  of  Saul  to  be  hanged  up  'before  the  Lord  by  the  Gibeonites 
in  order  to  avert  a  famine  which  had  visited  the  land  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  1-9).  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  sacrificed  his  eldest  son  when 
he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Kings 
m.  26,  27). 

2.  Another  occasion  for  offering  S.  was  the  making  of  Vows, 
that  is,  incurring  obligations  to  the  Deity  on  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions,  such  as  granting  deliveraboe  from  death  or 
danger,  success  in  an  enterprise,  &c  Thus  Jacob  vowed  that  if 
he  returned  safe  from  Padaxi-Aram  he  would  dedicate  to  Jeho- 
vah the  tenth  of  his  goods,  and  make  the  place  of  his  viskm 
(Bethel)  a  place  of  worship  (Gen.  xxviiL  18-22;  c/,  Jer.  xliv.  25 ; 
ton.  i.  16 ;  Homer,  //^  i.  64,  &c.  ;  Xenophon,  Ana6,  iiu  2,  13 ; 
Virgil,  Georg:  i.  436,  &c ;  Horace,  Carm,  L  5,  &c. ;  Livy,  xxiL 
9,  10).  Even  human  victims  were  sometimes  offered  in  this 
way,  as  was  done  by  Jephthah.  Saul  on  one  occasion  devoted 
('  cursed ')  the  man  who  should  eat  anything  that  day,  and  his 
own  son  Jonathan  would  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  vow  had 
not  the  people  prevented  it  (i  Sam.  xiv.). 

3.  Another  occasion  for  S.  was  the  making  of  Covenants. 
Among  the  Greeks,  on  such  occasions,  a  lamb  or  other  animal 
was  slain  and  a  libation  of  wine  made,  with  an  imprecation  to 
this  effect :  '  As  this  animal  is  slain  and  this  wine  poured  out, 
so  may  he  who  breaJu  this  covenant  be  slain  or  have  his  brains 
poured  out'  Among  the  Semitic  tribes  the  form  of  S.  was  to 
cut  one  or  more  animals  into  halves,  between  which  the  parties 
to  the  covenant  passed.  An  account  is  given  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  of  a  covenant  made  between  Abraham  and  Jehovah^ 
which  was  ratified  in  Uiis  way,  Jdiovah  being  represented  by  a 
smoking  fiimace  and  a  burning  lamp  (Gen.  xv.  7-21 ;  </.  Jer. 
xxxiy.  18-20).  So  Moses  s|mnklcxi  the  altar  and  the  /n^<r 
with  the  blood  of  the  covenant  (that  is,  of  the  sacrifices  oiflered 
in  ratifying  the  covenant)  which  was  made  between  them  and 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xxiv.  3-^). 

4.  Of  less  important  matters  there  was  an  endless  variety  that 
called  for  a  gift  to  the  altar :  such  ordinary  occurrences  as  the 
birth  of  a  chUd,  touching  a  dead  body,  &c. ;  ill-omened  occur- 
rences, such  as  a  monstrous  birth,  a  shower  *of  stones,  &c.  In 
the  Mosaic  Law  there  were  four  kinds  of  S.  :  Bumt-ofiiering»— 
of  a  lamb  offered  night  and  morning  for  all  the  people  ;  Peace- 
or  thank-offerings;  Sin-offerings — ^tor  inadvertent  tranagressions 
of  ordinances ;  and  Trespass-offerings — for  wilful  transgressions 

The  idea  of  S.  has  been  introduced  into  the  Christiaa 
Church  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament  as  a  S.     Besides  incidental  references  in  the  other 


Epistles,  the  analogy  between  his  S.  and  those  of  the 
Law  is  the  great  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Now 
the  meaning  attached  to  the  S.  of  Christ  by  the  New  Testameo: 
writers  turns  on  the  meaning  attached  to  sin-offerings  to  the  OM 
Testament  The  received  doctrine  on  the  subject  is,  (1) '  That 
the  design  of  such  offerings  was  to  propitiate  God ;  to  satisfy  his 
justice,  and  render  it  consistent  therewith  that  the  ofiences  for 
which  they  were  offered  should  be  forgiven.'  (2)  *That  this 
propitiation  of  God  was  secured  by  the  expiation  of  gnilL*  (3) 
*  That  this  expiation  was  effected  by  the  victim  being  substituted 
for  the  offender,  and  suffering  the  penalty  which  he  had '  ~^  * 
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^4)  *  That  the  effect  of  such  sin»offerings  was  the  pardon  of  the 
offender,  and  his  restoration  to  the  privileges  he  nad  forfeited.' 
It  is  therefore  inferred  that  when  the  New  Testament  declares 
that  Christ  was  a  S.,  it  is  intended  to  teach  that  he  was  the  sub- 
stitute for  sinners,  that  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  their 
stead,  therehr  rendering  it  consistent  with  the  justice  of  God  that 
they  should  be  pardon^  and  restored  to  the  divine  favour.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  there  is  no  standing-ground 
at  all  for  imputing  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or  Romans  Uie  belief 
that  the  daying  of  victims  could  atone  for  conscious,  wilful  sin. 
Zven  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  distinctly  that  S.  could 
not  purify  the  conscience,  but  only  the  flesh,  that  'the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  could  not  take  awajr  sin'  (ix.  6-13,  x.  4,  ii). 
It  has  therefore  been  urged  by  Maurice  and  other  theolc^ans 
that  the  essence  of  Christ's  S.  consisted  in  doing  his  Father's 
will  against  the  antagonistic  influences  of  human  frailty ;  that  he 
'  devoted '  hinudf  to  God  and  triumphed  through  perfect  self- 
oblation  ;  that  the  cross  was  only  the  consummation  and  crown 
of  his  life-sacrifice ;  and  that  men  first  become  consciotis  of  the 
'  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,'  when  they  see  it  made  visible  in 
his  unmerited  sufferings  and  pangs.  In  this  way  only,  it  is 
aflirmed,  was  he  '  made  sin  for  us ;  and  it  is  onlv  by  a  penitence 
springing  from  a  livine  perception  of  this  sel^sacrificing  love 
that  we  become  '  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him '  (2  Cor.  v.  21). 
Cf.  Atonbuknt.  See  Spencer's  De  Leiibtu  Hebr.  (Hag.  1686) ; 
Potter's  Arckaologia  Grata  (4th  ed.  Lond.  1722) ;  Kalisch's  Com, 
an  LeuUkus;  Kurtz's  Der  AlL-iest,  OfferaUtus  (Eng.  trans. 
Edinb.  1863) ;  Delitzsch's  Cam.  turn  Brufe  an  die  Hebraer  (Eng. 
trans.  Edinb.  1868) ;  Hodge's  Syst  Thiol.  (Edinb.  187J) ;  and 
Dnncker's  GiscJk.  da  Alterthums  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1878). 

Sac'iilege  (Lat  'the  stealing  of  anything  sacred^)  is  not 
now  a  legsQ  term,  but  as  popularly  understood,  the  crime  is 
pnnishable  under  24  and  25  Vict  c.  96,  which  enacts  that  theft 
from  any  place  of  worship,  or  breaking  into  any  place  of  worship 
with  intent  to  steal,  is  a  felony,  puniuiable  by  imprisonment  or 
penal  servitude. 

Bao'ristan  (Lat.  sacer^  '  sacred  *),"  an  ecclesiastical  ofHcial 
who  takes  charge  of  Uie  sacred  books  and  utensils  employed  in 
the  service  of  a  diurch.    The  word  sexton  is  a  corruption  of  S. 

Sae'mty  (Lat  saeer^  'sacred'),  a  chamber  in  which  are 
preserved  the  articles  in  charge  of  the  sacristan.  In  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  churches  in  which  great  value  is  sometimes 
set  upon  such  articles,  the  S.  is  regard^  with  much  veneration, 
and  IS  adorned  in  the  most  costly  manner. 

8ao'rob(M'oo,  Johaxm'efl,  or  John  of  Holjrwood,  was  bom 
probably  at  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  entered  the  order  of  St  Augus- 
tine, studied  subsequently  at  Paris,  where  he  became  professor 
of  mathematics,  and  there  died  in  1256.  His  works  are  De 
SplMtra  Mundit  based  on  Ptolemy's  Ahnagest;  DtAnni  Hatione, 
seu  de  Camputa  Ecelesiastieo^  and  De  Algorithmo^  one  of  the  first 
works  in  which  the  Arabic  numerals  were  introduced. 

SaC'rom,  the  name  given  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  spine  inter- 
vening between  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  or  those  of  the  loins  and 
those  of  the  tail.  The  S.  in  man  consists  usually  of  five  vertebrae 
united  to  form  a  wedge-shaped  bone,  inserted  between  the  haunch 
bones  behind,  and  thus  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  Pelvis 
(q.  v.).  Bv  its  base  the  S.  articulates  with  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  wnilst  the  four  small  vertebrae  called  the  coccyx  are  in 
turn  articulated  to  the  apex  of  the  S.  The  S.  is  curved  some- 
what upon  itself,  its  anterior  surface  is  concave  from  above 
downwards,  the  posterior  surface  being  convex.  The  sacral 
cenud^  continuous  with  the  spinal  r<2iftf/ which  lodges  in  the  spinal 
card^  runs  through  the  S.  The  name  '  S.'  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  in  ancient  sacrifices  this  bone  was  esteemed  specially 
sacred.  The  Jews  called  this  bone  '  luz,'  and  supposed  it  resisted 
decay.  Eight  and  ten  vertebrae  are  found  in  tne  S.  of  certain 
monkeys  and  armadillos ;  while  in  birds  as  many  as  twenty  ver- 
tebrae may  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  bone. 

Sacy,  Antoina  Isaao  Silvaatre,  Baron  Be,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Oriental  scholars,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1758.  He  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages,  becoming  especially  proficient  in  Arabic  and 
Persian.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Arabic  at  the 
newly  founded  Ecole  des  Laxigues  Orientales  ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  with  Camus  Langl^  and  other  scholars,  he  undertook  the 
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management  of  the  Journal  des  Savants,  A  member  of  the 
French  Academy  as  early  as  1785,  he  became  Professor  of  Persian 
at  the  College  de  France  in  1806;,  m  1808  he  was  elected 
to  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  and  in  181 3  created  Baron.  In  1822  he 
became  administrator  of  the  College  de  France,  and  in  the  same 
year  founded  with  Abel  Remusat  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique.  In 
1832  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  inspector  of  the  Oriental  type  in  the  royal  printing- 
office.  Next  year  he  became  keeper  of^the  Oriental  manuscripts 
in  the  royal  library,  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions.  He  died  at  Paris,  Febraary  21,  1838.  To  this 
profound  scholar  modem  Oriental  learning  owes  perhaps  more 
than  to  any  other  man.  He  exerted  a  vast  influence  not  only 
over  France  but  all  Europe  by  his  numerous  works,  his  liberal 
teaching,  and  his  incessant  correspondence.  Some  of  his  most 
distinguished  pupils  were  Chezy,  ijuA'^in^re,  Jaubert,  Reinaud, 
Saint-Martin,  Freitag,  Kose^ten,  and  Rasmussen.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  chairs  of  Sanscrit,  Chinese^  and  Hindustani,  in  the 
CoU^  de  France,  was  also  due  to  his  ardent  advocacy  of  their 
claims.  His  principal  works  were  Annates  des  Sassanides,  trans- 
lated firom  the  Persian  of  Mirkhond  (Par.  1793) ;  Chrestomatkie 
Arabe  (3  vols.  1806,  1826-27);  Grammaire  Arabe  (2  vols. 
1810,  1831) ;  Relation  de  VEgipte^  transUted  from  the  Arabic  of 
Abd-Allatif  (1810)  ;  Mhmres  (THistoire  et  de  IMtirature 
Orientales  (1818) ;  and  Exposi  de  la  Religion  des  Druses  (2  vols. 
1838).  Besides  these  he  siade  many  contributions  to  the  Maga» 
sin  Encyclopidique^  Moniteur^  Bibliotkkque  Fran^aise^  Revue  des 
DeuX'MondeSf  Joumal  des  Savants,  Annates  des  Voyages,  your^ 
nal  Asiatique,  Biographie  Universelle  &c.  See  Reinaud,  Notice 
Hist,  et  LUth,  sur  SUvestre  de  S,  (Par.  1838).— Samuel  TTata- 
zada  Silveatre  de  8.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
October  17,  1801.  After  a  course  of  study  m  law,  and  a  short 
time  of  practice  as  an  advocate,  in  18 18  he  became  attached  to 
the  Jotimal  des  D/bats,  and  until  1852  wrote  two-thirds  of  all  the 
political  articles  which  appeared  in  ,its  colunms.  Hie  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire,  however,  in  that  year,  restricted  him  to  pure 
literature,  and  he  has  since  been  the  principal  reviewer  of  the 
same  joumaL  In  1854  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  1836  keeper,  and  in  1848  administrator  of  the 
Mazarin  Library,  and  in  1864  he  became  member  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Education.  He  has  published  a  selection  from  his 
articles  under  the  title  Varikis\Ltttiraires,  Morales  et  Historiqves 
(2  vols.  Par.  1858 ;  2d  ed.  1861) ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Lcttres 
de  Madame  de  Shngni  (ii  vols.  Par.  1861-64). 

Saddle  (Old  Eng.  sadel,  Ger.  sattel,  Lat  sdla,  dim.  of  sedile, 
'  a  seat  *),  a  seat  or  pad  for  the  back  of  a  horse,  used  in  riding 
or  in  driving.  It  b  secured  by  a  girth-strap  passed  round  the 
animal's  befiy.  Driving  or  harness  saddles  have  been  employed 
from  a  very  remote  period,  as  Egyptian  wall-paintings  ana  Assy- 
rian sculptures  testify.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  and  in  what 
country  the  riding-S.  was  invented.  Beckmann  {History  of 
Inventions)  is  of  opinion  that  it  originated  in  Persia,  and  it  is 
generally  asserted  tnat  it  was  unknown  before  the  4th  c.  of  our 
era.  On  the  other  hand,  Ginzrot,  a  German  author  of  a  valu- 
able work  on  carriages  and  harness,  believes  that  the  Greek 
ephiffion,  usually  interpreted  as  a  horse-cloth,  signified  a  proper 
S.  In  4th  c.  writings,  the  phrase  sella  equestris,  the  exact  equi- 
valent of  a  riding-S.,  occurs.  In  the  year  385  Theodosius  the 
Great  restricted  the  weight  of  a  S.  and  bridle  {uUa  cum  firenis) 
for  post  horses  to  60  lbs.  Horsemen  in  Scandinavia  were 
acquainted  with  the  S.  prior  to  the  6th  c.,  and  in  England, 
according  to  the  venerable  Bede,  in  the  7th  c.  It  appears  from 
Old  Eng.  MSS.  (Cottonian  Collection)  that  the  siae-S.  for  the 
use  of  ladies  was  known  in  England  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  is  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  viz.,  the  14th  c,  when,  it  is  said, 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  queen  of  Richard  II.,  introduced  it.  On  cer- 
tain occasions,  however,  as  in  hunting,  ladies  rode  astride  like 
men  long  after  the  side-S.  was  introduced.  In  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  unskilful  horsewomen  rode  on  9^  pillion  or  padded 
seat  behind  a  cavalier  or  servant. 

A  S.  has  a  foundation  or  framework  of  beechwood  strength- 
ened with  strips  of  iron,  called  a  '  saddletree.'  It  is  covered  on 
the  underside  with  serge  and  on  the  upper  with  leather,  a  pad- 
ding of  flock,  hair,  or  other  soft  matenal,  being  inserted  between 
to  secure  softness  and  elasticity.  The  parts  of  a  riding-S.  are 
called  the  '  seat,'  *  skirts,'  and  '  flaps,'  very  often  having  '  knee- 
pads  ; '  these  parts  are  joined  so  as  to  form  one  piece,  and  under 
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it  is  nailed  a  firm  cushion  named  *  the  pannel.'  The  fore  part 
of  a  *  saddletree*  is  termed  the  *  head  or  *  pommel,'  the  back 
part  the  *  cantle  ; '  to  the  latter  the  *  cruppe»-loops  *  are  attached, 
and  on  the  sides  are  the  *  spring-bars '  from  which  the  *  stirrup- 
leathers '  depend.  The  different  kinds  of  saddles  vary  much  in 
weight ;  a  racing-S.  weighs  2  lbs.  only,  an  ordinary  S.  from  9 
to  13  lbs.,  and  a  military  S.,  in  which  the  *  pommel'  and 
*  cantle'  rise  higher  than  usual,  25  or  30  lbs. 

Saddlery  is  an  important  industry,  and  is  concerned  with  the 
manufacture  of  saddles  and  harness  of  all  kinds,  holsters,  valises, 
cartridge  cases  and  pouches,  gun-cases,  belts,  portmanteaus, 
travelling  and  letter  bags,  leggings,  satchels,  dog-collars,  and 
many  other  articles  made  of  leather,  Whipmaking,  though 
sometimes  combined  with  saddlery,  is  generally  carried  on  sepa- 
rately. *  Brown '  saddlery  comprises  all  articles  in  uncoloured 
leather,  and  *  black  *  saddlery  carriage  harness  and  other  articles 
in  black  or  japanned  leather.  The  metal  mountings  of  saddlery 
are  obtained  by  the  saddler  from  his  ironmonger.  Walsall,  Bir- 
mingham, Ashton,'and  London  are  noted  seats  of  the  saddlery 
industry,  the  first  three  having,  in  1 871,  2644  out  of  the  total  of 
23,011  saddlers  in  England  and  Wales.  English  saddlery  enjoys 
high  repute  for  serviceableness  and  durability,  and  the  value  of  the 
saddlery  and  harness  exported  to  British  dependencies,  notably 
Australia,  and  other  countries,  in  1876  amounted  to  ;i"397, 561. 
In  the  United  States,  this  industry  in  1870  employed  23,557 
persons,  and  produced  goods  valued  at  $32,709,981. 

Saddleback,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland,  4^  miles  N.E.  of 
Keswick,  with  a  height  of  2787  feet. 

Badd'ucees  [Gr.  Zaddouhaioi^  Heb.  Tsaddukim^  most  pro- 
bably derived  from  Zadok,  either  as  the  name  of  the  well-known 
priest  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17,  &c.),  or  more  pro- 
bably of  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socho  (B.C.  200-170)]  were 
the  priestly  aristocracy  among  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity; 
being  distinguished  from  the  Pharisees  (q.  v.)  in  the  first  place  by 
their  higher  rank  as  a  social  order.  The  names  by  which  they 
were  afterwards  known  were  first  applied  to  the  two  classes  as 
parties  under  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (B.C.  161-143),  2.  In 
Political  matters  the  S.  went  on  the  principle  that  human  in- 
genuity and  statecraft  are  to  be  employed  in  a  nation's  dealings 
with  other  powers,  and  hence  they  promoted  foreign  alliances, 
and  the  introduction  of  Hellenism.  3.  But  as  in  Politics  the  S. 
were  the  liberal  party  and  the  Pharisees  the  conservative,  in 
religious,  legal,  and  ritualistic  matters  the  chief  peculiarity  which 
distinguished  the  S.  from  the  Pharisees  was  their  conservatism, 
(i)  They  held  that  the  canonical  Scriptures,  with  the  authorita- 
tive explanations,  were  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  deny- 
ing the  Traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  (2)  They  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  although  without  denying  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  (3)  They  interpreted  literally  many  laws  which  the 
Pharisees  had  modified.  (4)  Standing  on  their  priestly  dignity 
and  ancient  prerogatives,  they  maintained  with  great  rigour  the 
old  enactments  regarding  the  sacrifices,  the  treasury,  &c. 

Well-nigh  extinguished  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  S. 
benefited  specially  by  the  revival  of  Judaism  at  the  foundation  of 
Islamism,  and  renewed  their  youth  as  the  Karaites  (q.  v.),  a  name 
(*  Scripturalists ')  which  they  are  said  to  have  borne  at  first. 
See  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bib,  Lit.  (3ded.  Edin,  1876). 

Sadleir,  Sir  Balph,  was  born  at  Kackney,  Middlesex,  in 
1507.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses,  and  rewarded  from  their  spoils.  From 
1537  to  1542  he  made  several  journeys  to  Scotland  upon  diplo- 
matic business,  first  to  strengthen  the  English  interest  at  the 
northern  court,  twice  thereafter  to  persuade  James  V,  to  cast  off 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  again  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
posed match  between  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  infant 
Mary,  afterwards  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Mary  Tudor  to  the  English  throne,  he  retired  to  his  estate 
near  Hackney.  Elizabeth  called  him  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  appointed  him  keeper  of  Queen  Mary  in  the  Castle  of  Tut- 
bury.  After  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  he  was  sent 
to  pacify  King  James.  He  died  at  Standon,  Hertfordshire,  30th 
March,  1587.  His  State  Fapers  and  Letters  (Edin.  1809)  were 
prefaced  by  his  memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  See  A  Memoir 
of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Sir  R.  S.,  compiled 
from  State  Papers  by  his  DfUccndant^  Major  F,  SadUir  Stoney 
(Lond.  1877). 


Sadole'to,  Jacopo,  a  celebrated  Italian  humanist,  was  bom 
at  Modena,  July  14,  1477.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1502, 
and  appointed  apostolic  secretary  by  Leo  X.  in  1513,  and  by 
Clement  VII.  in  1523.  Nominated  Bishop  of  Carpentras  in  1517, 
and  Cardinal  by  Paid  III.  in  1536,  he  died  at  Rome,  October 
18,  1547.  S.  was  much  esteemed  in  his  own  age  for  his  sincere 
piety  and  his  love  of  learning,  while  his  moderation  and  desire 
for  the  reform  of  the  Church  from  within,  led  to  his  employment 
in  various  negotiations  between  Karl  V.,  Franfois  L,  and  the 
Popes.  Of  his  works,  which  are  distinguished  for  the  clearness 
and  Ciceronian  dignity  of  their  style,  the  chief  are— ZV  Likm 
recte  Instituendis  (Paris  and  Venice,  1 533,  often  reprinted ; 
French  trans,  by  Charpenne,  Paris,  1855) ;  In  Pauli  Epistdam 
ad  Romanos  (Venice,  1536)  ;  Hortensius^  siz/e  de  LaudUms  Fhil^- 
sophia  (Lyon,  1538);  Epistola  ad  Senatum  Poptdumque  Gent' 
vettsem  (Strasb.  1539 ;  French  trans.,  with  a  reply  fit)m  Calvin, 
Geneva,  1540) ;  Poemata  (Leipz.  1548) ;  Philosophia  Ccnso- 
lationes  et  Meditatioms  in  Adversis  (Frankf.  1577).  By  his 
Epistolarum  Libri  xvii,  (Lyon,  1550;  5  vols.  Rome,  1759-6;) 
alone  he  is  now  remembered.    See  Joly,  Etude sur  S.  (Caen,  1S57). 

Sad'owa,  a  village  near  Koniggr'atz  (q.  y.)  in  Bohemia,  after 
which  the  French  name  the  great  battle  fought  there,  3d  July, 
1866. 

Safe,  a  structure  meant  to  secure  money,  jewelleiy,  valiuble 
books  and  documents,  and  other  precious  articles,  first  against 
fire,  and  second  against  thieves.  Safes  are  of  two  forms,  vaults 
or  strong  rooms,  and  portable  safes.  The  security  of  a  stronj^ 
room  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  of  which  it  is 
entirely  built,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  non-conducting  medium 
with  which  the  walls  are  surrounded.  Only  as  r^ards  their  doors 
are  fire-proof  vaults  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  ordinary 
movable  safes.  In  making  a  conmion  S.,  the  two  points,  secu* 
rity  against  fire  and  thief-proofing,  have  to  be  kept  in  view ; 
and  fortunately  these  two  objects  are  rather  mutually  helpful 
than  antagonistic.  The  fire-proofing  of  safes  is  e£fected  by 
building  up  an  outer  case  of  strong  plates  of  malleable  iron, 
between  which  and  an  inner  casing  of  the  same  metal  is  a  space 
which  is  filled  with  some  heat-resisting  and  non-conducting 
medium.  The  substance  originally  used  was  charcoal  in  its 
natural  state  or  steeped  in  an  alkaline  solution  (Scott's  patent, 
1 801) ;  afterwards,  in  1840,  Thomas  Mihaer  patented  the  use  of 
sawdust  packed  with  tubes  or  closed  vessels  containing  alkaline 
solutions  which  only  burst  under  the  influence  of  heat  Other 
valuable  fire-resisting  compositions  consist  of  ordinary  plaster  of 
Paris  prepared  with  water,  and  poured  into  the  cavity,  where  it 
'  sets ; '  secondly,  powdered  plaster  and  alum  in  equal  propor- 
tions; or  thirdly,  50  per  cent  alum,  25  of  day,  and  25  of 
pounded  marble.  For  thief-proofing  of  safes,  the  joints  hate  to 
be  made  of  great  strength,  the  door  strongly  hinged,  and  made 
to  lock  so  that  the  S.  is  fastened,  not  by  one,  but  by  a  series  of 
bolts  all  round  the  edges  of  the  door.  These  bolts  are  shot  by 
the  handle,  and  only  secured  in  position  by  the  bolt  of  a  sm^l 
lock  shot  by  the  key.  The  keyhole  and  seams  have  to  be  secured 
against  the  admission  of  gunpowder ;  and  to  prevent  dhllini;, 
the  plates  on  which  the  lock  is  riveted  are  thiclcly  studded  with 
hard  steel  spikes.  In  the  S.  by  Bash  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  the 
bolts  not  only  pass  into  the  side  of  the  safe,  but  throogH 
heavy  studs  strongly  secured  to  the  door  itself. 

Safe-Oonduct.    See  Passport. 

Saf  ed,  a  town  of  Palestine  in  the  ancient  Roman  province 
of  Galilee,  situated  on  a  mountain  nearly  2700  feet  high.  I3 
miles  N.  of  Tiberias.  On  the  N.  side  stands  the  old  citadel 
of  the  crusaders,  and  on  the  S.  a  quadrilateral  building  resem- 
bling a  fort,  between  which  is  the  Mussulman  quarter.  W.  of 
it,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  is  the  Jewish  qaarter. 
S.  is  much  frequented  by  the  Jews,  who  believe  it  will  be  the 
capital  of  the  expected  Messiah.  It  has  50  synagogues  and  ^ 
famous  college,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Hebrew 
learning.  There  are  manufactures  of  cloth  and  dyeing,  besides 
considerable  trade  in  wine  and  oil.  Pop.  400a  S.  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1 837,  when  2O0O  Jews  and  500 
Mohammedans  were  destroyed. 

Safe'ty-Oage.    See  Mining. 

Safe'ty-Fuze  is  the  name  applied  to  a  waterproof  woven 
tube  containing  an  inflammable  composition  which  has  a  regcLxr 
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rate  of  combaition.  It  is  emplojred  to  ignite  gunpowder  cart- 
ridgesin blasting,  in  lengths  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  workmen 
reaching  a  place  of  safety  before  the  blast 

flftfetSr-Xiamp.    The  freauency  and  often  terrible  fatalitjr  of 
accidents  in  coal-mines  caused  by  the  explosion  of  accumulations 

of  fire-damp,  led  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
and  other  mventors  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  to  devise  a  means  of 
carryixig  light  into  fiery  mines  without 
thereby  causing  explosion.  In  the  course 
of  his  investigations  Sir  H.  Davy  dis- 
covexed  that   the  flame  of  a  lamp,  if 
separated  from  explosive  gases  by  wire 
gauze  of  definite  size  and  mesh,  is  in- 
capable of  i^itin^  such  external  gases. 
On  this  prinaple  his  S.  L. ,  the  celebrated 
Davy^    was   constructed.      It   consists 
simply  of  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  surrounded 
vaA  enclosed  with  a  cylinder  of  fine  wire 
ganze.    The  cylinder  as  now  made  is 
about  8  inches  high  by  a  inches  in  dia- 
meter, composed  of  gauze  with  from  28 
to  30  wires  per  inch  in  both  warp  and 
weft,  the  wire  doth  being  not  less  than 
Athofan  inch  in  thickness.  The 'Davy' 
u  still  regarded  by  practical  men  as  one  of 
the  nfest  and  most  efficient  of  all  lamps, 
but  miners  object  to  it  on  account  of  its 
feeble  light.  Theeminent  engineer  George 
Stephenson,  working  independently  at 
the  same  time  as  Sir  H.  Davy,  discovered 
the  same  property  of  wire  gauze,  and  con- 
structed a  lamp  known  by  miners  as  the 
*  Ctordie,*  similar  in  principle  to  the  'Dsvv/  but  having  inside  the 
wirc^gauze  a  cylinder  or  shield  of  glass.  Tne  wixe-gauze  cylinder  of 
the  Geordie  is  about  6  inches  high  by  2(  in  diameter,  and  air  for 
oombustiott  is  admitted  by  perforation  in  the  bottom,  the  products 
of  combustion  being  passed  out  through  a  metal  disc  perforated 
with  small  holes^    The  Clatmy  S.  L.,  mvented  by  Dr.  Clanny  of 
Sunderland,  has  a  glass  tube  placed  outside  and  around  the  wire 
cylinder.    The  Upton  and  RoUrts  lamp  has  also  an  internal  cylin- 
der of  ganze  covered  externally  at  the  lower  part  by  a  band  of 
strong  glass,  the  upper  part,  where  light  does  not  reouire  to  be 
transmitted,  being  surrounded  by  a  brass  cylinder.   In  the  Muesse* 
IfT  or  Belgian  lamp  the  light  is  surrounded  bv  a  thick  glass  cylin- 
der.   The  products  of  combustion  are  carriea  by  a  metal  furnace 
I    upwards  through  a  cylindrical  cap  of  wire-gauze.    This  form  is 
extensively  used  in  Belgium,  but  in  Enghmd  it  is  not  thought 
so  safe  as  a  light  protected  throughout  by  both  gauze  and  glus. 
A  great  number  of  different  forms  of  lamp  have  been  proposed 
and  used  from  time  to  time,  but  without  exception  they  are  oased 
on  the  principle  of  separating  the  light  by  wire  gauze  from  the 
caplosiye  compounds  in  which  it  mav  be  placed.    The  security 
of  safety  lamps,  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened  by  miners  while 
ia  the  pit,  is  a  point  of  great  importance  and  has  given  rise  to 
numerons  devices.    Some  are  so  made  as  to  be  self-extinguishing 
ipvhen  any  attempt  is  made  to  withdraw  the  light.    Locking  the 
cover  to  the  cistern  and  lamp  is  commonly  resorted  to,  and 
combination-letter  locks  have  oeen  proposed.    In  another  form 
the  lamp  is  locked  by  a  magnetic  bar  turned  into  staples  inter- 
tutUv  by  a  powerful  magnet,  and  onlv  opened  on  being  reversed 
\»y  the  magnet    It  is  obvions  that  all  devices  however  ingenious 
are  of  no  avail  so  long  as  men  can  carry  and  light  matches  in 
fiery  pits,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  and  only  efficient  lock 
for  a  S.  L.  will  consist  in  educating  miners  to  understand  the 
iearfol  risks  to  which  they  expose  themselves  and  their  fellows 
"by  the  reckless  use  of  open  lights,  and  by  the  habit  of  smoking 
wrhen  they  axe  undeigmoud, 

8a&'t7-ValT8b  in  the  steam  engine,  is  a  drcular  valve 

wrhich  is  forced  open  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 

boUer  becomes  too  great    For  lower  pressure,  the  valve  is  kept 

ass  position  bv  its  own  weight  or  by  a  lever  prening  down  upon 

iC     When  the  S.  V.  is  in  perfect  order  there  can  be  very  httle 

cJ^nce  of  the  boiler  bursting,  since  the  strain  can  never  exceeda 

pastidtlnr  amount    Cases,  nowever,  are  not  uncommon  when 

«x:cidcnts  have  occurred  through  the  jamming  or  over-weighting 

of  the  S.  V.    See  Steam  Eh  gins. 
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Saif' i,  Aaaif %  or  ▲a'fl,  a  port  of  Morocco,  loy  miles 
W.N.W.  of  the  capital.  It  is  built  in  a  sterile  mountain 
basin,  and  its  only  harbour  is  an  exposed  roadstead.  From 
1508  to  164X  it  was  held  by  the  Portuguese,  and  prior  to  the 
rise  of  Mogador  its  trade  was  extensive.  In  1877  its  imports 
amounted  in  value  to  ;f44,26o,  and  its  exports  (of  which  beans, 
maize,  wool,  and  gum  were  the  chief  items)  to  ^  148,384.  Pop. 
about  12,000,  of  whom  a  fourth  are  Jews. 

Saif lower,  or  Baa'taid  Saffron  (Catkamus  Hnctarms\  a 
rather  handsome  annual  herb  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  belonging 
to  Composita^  is  cultivated  for  its  flowers  and  seeds  in  India, 
China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  also  in  Egypt  and  Southern 
Europe.  The  florets  after  being  plucked  are  usually  pressed  into 
small  round  cakes  and  carefully  dried.  The  principal  use  of 
S.  is  for  dyeing  silk,  a  series  of  red  and  yellow  shades  being 
produced  according  to  the  various  admixtures  employed.  Car- 
thamin  (q.  v.)  and  Carthamus-yellow  are  the  pigment  principle^ 
and  the  first,  when  precipitated  from  its  alkaSne  solution  and 
mixed  with  very  finely  powdered  talc,  constitutes  rouge*  S.  is 
also  used  to  adulterate  the  more  expensive  saffron.  The 
seeds  yield  by  expression  an  oil  which  when  properly  prepared 
and  refined  is  transparent  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  in  India 
it  serves  for  culinary  purposes,  &c.,  and  it  is  believed  to  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of ' Macassar  oil' 

SalTron  (Fr.  safran^  Sp.  Awafran^  Ar.  Al  toAa/hfvn)  is  the 
carefuUy-dried,  deep  orange-coloured  stigmata  of  (frocus  sathms, 
an  autumnal  flowermg  species  of  this  familiar  genus,  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  now  more  or  less  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
The  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Spain,  France,  Austria,  Italy, 
the  mainland  and  isles  of  Greece,  &c.,  for  the  production  of  S., 
which  is  used  as  a  flavouring  and  colouring  ingredient  in  culinary 
preparations,  liqueurs,  confectionary,  and  other  articles  of  food ; 
also  as  a  perfume,  and  the  extract  in  painting  and  dyeing.  The 
vellow  colouring  principle  named  polychroite  is  remarkable  for 
bein^  totally  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  and  of 
forming  blue  tints  when  treated  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  add.  Up 
to  about  a  century  ago  this  crocus  was  cultivated  in  Englami, 
a  reminiscence  of  the  fact  existing  in  the  name  S.-Walden  (q.  v.). 
Medicmalfyf  it  is  sometimes  aiuninistered  as  a  stimulant,  but 
is  of  little  power,  and  is  diiefly  used  merely  for  improving  the 
colour  of  mixtures.  On  account  of  its  high  price  considerable 
adttltention  takes  plsce  in  this  drug. 

C  seratmus  of  S.  Europe  also  produces  S.  rich  in  pigment 
Cape  S.  is  the  flowers  of  Lyperia  crocea  (Scr^kulariaeett),  which 
when  dried  have  a  S.-like  odour  and  give  a  nne  orange  dye. 

SaiBron-Wal'den  ('the  wood  or  waste  land  where  saffiron 
was  grown'),  a  town  of  Eneland,  county  of  Essex,  on  the 
river  Cam,  45  miles  N.E.  of  London  by  rail.  It  stands  on  a 
hill  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  The  chief  public  bmldings  aro  the  townhall,  corn- 
exchange,  post-office,  Gibson's  Hospital  (1866),  a  museum  of 
natural  antiquities,  and  a  literarv  institute.  The  parish  church 
of  St.  Maij  has  a  fine  peal  of  beUs,  and  vras  restored  (1860-67). 
R.  has  a  nree  grammar-school,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  maU, 
barley,  and  catUe.    Pop.  (1871)  5718. 

8a'^  (IceL  'a  tale,'  from  stpa^  'to  relate;'  comp.  Old 
Eng.  saga  and  sagu  (later  '  saw '),  from  stcgan^  '  to  tell '),  a  prose 
tale,  so  named  from  the  rich  collection  of  such  in  the  old  literature 
of  Iceland.  They  long  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  before  being 
written  down.  This  probably  began  to  be  done  in  the  12th  c. 
The  Sagas  are  very  various ;  many  relate  to  Iceland  (as  the  S.  of 
Njal,  transated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Dasent,  Lond.  1861),  the 
Orkney  the  Faroes,  and  Greenland ;  others  describe  events  in 
Scandinavian  and  adjacent  countries  (as  Snorri  Sturluson's  Heim' 
skringla,  the  Jomsviiinfa'S,,  the  Knytlmga  S.) ;  others  again  are 
mythical  and  romantic  (as  the  Volsung^S.^  Hervarer-S.^  Halfs'S.^ 
FritkufS'S^  Ofvarods'S.,  Rolf  S.'Kraka^  Regnar  Lodbroks-S,) ; 
while  some  are  romances  and  legends  translated  from  foreign 
tongues.  The  sagas  are  often  marked  by  great  literair  art,  not 
least  in  depicting  character,  and  by  choice  and  powerful  laiignage. 
Their  anthorsare  mostly  unknown.  Y^C^yimtf^SagadnblmM 
(Copenh.  1817-ao)  affords  a  useful  survey  of  the  S.  litemtare^ 
which  is  equally  important  for  history,  poetry,  and  language. 

Saffian,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Schlesien,  on  the  Bober 
an  afmient  of  the  Oder,  37  miles  W.  of  Glogan  by  raiL  It  has  a 
castle  and  four  churches,  and  is  the  seat  oia  large  manufacture 
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of  cottons  paper,  and  woollens,  the  latter  alone  giving  employ- 
ment to  1600  hands.    Pop.  (1875)  10,541. 

Sag^.     See  Le  Sage. 

Sag^  (Salvia,  from  Lat.  salvusy  in  allusion  to  its  supposed  heal- 
ing properties)  is  a  large  genus  of  Labiata^  represented  in  all  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions.  The  450  species  of  which  it  con- 
sists are  all  herbs  or  shrubs  with  whorled  bracteate  flowers ; 
a  tubular  or  campanulate  calyx ;  the  upper  lip  of  corolla 
erect,  the  lower  three-lobed ;  the  stamens  two,  with  diverging 
branches.  Common  or  garden  S.  (.S".  officinalis^  a  native  of 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean— preferring  a  calcareous 
soil — ^is  a  familiar  evergreen  *  sweet  herb  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
the  leaves  and  tender  tops  being  used  in  stuffings  and  sauces,  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  flavour  of  various  articles  of  cookery.  The 
Clary  (q.  v.)  (S,  Sciaria)  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  S. 
From  the  S.  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation,  and  a 
popular  domestic  astringent  and  tonic  infusion  called  S.  tea  is 
made  from  the  dried  leaves  and  shoots. 

Among  ornamental  species  of  S.  may  be  mentioned  .S".  can^ 
delabrum,  a  native  of  Spain,  with  contrasted  yellowish- green 
and  rich  violet  flowers,  S.  lyrata,  S.  urticifolia^  S.  vfrticillaia, 
&c.,  for  the  garden;  while  for  furnishing  large  conservatories 
brilliant  flowers  are  produced  in  the  gp-eatest  profusion  by  S, 
splendens^  S.  Heeri^  S,  gionerctfolia,  through  the  winter  and  spring. 

Saghalien.    See  Sakhalin. 

Sag'inaw,  a  town  of  Michigan,  U.S.,  18  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  S.  River,  100  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit  by  rail.  It 
iias  eight  churches,  four  libraries,  two  banks,  and  two  news- 
papers, besides  numerous  saw-mills,  saltworks,  shingle-mills,  &c. 
In  1875,  S.  produced  60,844,939  feet  of  lumber,  143,861  barrels 
of  salt,  and  54,421,560  shingles,  besides  $500,000  worth  of 
other  articles.  Pop.  (1870)  7460.— S.  Bay,  in  the  W.  of  Lake 
Huron,  is  30  miles  broad,  and  extends  S.W.  for  60  miles.  It 
has  valuable  fisheries. 

Sa'gO  (Malay,  sagu,  *  bread ')  is  a  variety  of  starch  obtained 
from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  S.  pahns,  Sagus  Rumphii  and 
S.  Lotvis,  natives  of  the  £.  Indian  Archipelago.  The  trees 
for  S. -making  are  felled  at  the  period  their  flowering  spike 
forms,  which  is  when  they  are  about  fifteen  years  old.  The 
stems  are  cut  into  sections  about  2  feet  in  length,  which  are 
split  up  and  the  pithy  substance  scooped  out  and  beaten  in  water 
to  separate  the  starch  granules  from  the  associated  ligneous  tissue. 
After  repeated  washing  and  straining,  the  starch  is  obtained  in  a 
purified  form,  and  may  in  that  state  be  used  for  food  or  the 
other  purposes  to  which  ordinary  starches  are  applied.  To  pre- 
pare the  round  pellets,  in  which  shape  it  is  found  in  Western 
commerce,  the  moist  starch  is  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  and 
allowed  to  dty  in  the  sun.  It  is  then  broken  and  pounded  to 
small  fragments,  which  are  assorted  into  sizes,  placed  in  bags,  hung 
up,  and  shaken,  and  the  attrition  of  the  pellets  rounds  off  their 
edges,  and  thus  produces  'pearl,'  'medium,*  and  'bullet'  S. 
A  factitious  S.  is  made  in  France  from  potato  starch ;  but  the 
difference  of  the  two  starches  is  easily  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. A  coarse  variety  of  S.  is  made  in  India  and  Ceylon  from 
the  nuts  of  Cycas  revoluta  and  C,  circinalis,  and  various  palms  in 
addition  to  those  above  mentioned  also  yield  a  similar  starch. 
The  amount  of  S.  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  1876  amounted 
to  338,230  cwts.,  valued  at  £2^7^90^, 

SagOU'm  {Cailiihrix)y  a  genus  of  Platyrhine  or  New  World 
monkeys,  popularly  named  *  Squirrel  Monkeys.'  They  belong  to 
the  family  Cebida^  and  are  small,  active,  and  readily  tamed. 
The  fur  is  long  and  thick.  A  t3rpical  example  is  the  C.  sciureus 
of  Brazil. 

Sag^ua-la-Gran'de,  a  town  of  Cuba,  on  the  River  S.,  12 

miles  from  its  port.  Concha,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  35  miles 
N.  of  Villa  Clara  by  rail.  In  1867  it  exported  1,024,355  owls, 
of  sugar,  and  390, 200  cwts.  of  molasses.    Pop.  9632. 

Sa'guenay,  a  river  of  Canada,  tributary  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
which  it  joins  120  miles  below  Quebec,  The  Chomouchuan,  or 
main  branch  of  the  S.,  rises  in  the  Laurentian  mountains,  and 
flows  first  E.  then  S.E.  for  215  miles,  when  it  enters  Lake  St. 
John.  Here  it  receives  the  Mistassini,  180  miles  long,  the  Pari- 
bonsa,  165  miles  lon^,  and  the  Metebetchuan,  1 10  miles  long. 
On  issuing  from  the  lake  it  forms  numerous  rapids,  and  gradu- 
ally widens  till  it  attains  a  breadth  of  2  miles,  after  which  it 
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again  narrows  and  proceeds  to  the  St.  Lawrence  through  a  deep 
gorge  whose  cliff"s  are  often  more  than  1500  feet  high.  The  S. 
drains  an  area  of  23,700  sq.  miles,  which,  being  mostly  moun- 
tainous and  densely  wooded,  discharges  a  very  large  voiame 
of  water.  Its  great  depth,  sometimes  above  lOO  fathoms,  ren- 
ders it  navigable  for  1 10  miles,  and  much  timber  is  shipped  from 
its  banks. 

Sag^xm'ttun,  anciently  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  was  founded  by  Greek  colonists  from  Zacyn- 
thus,  but  contained  also  an  Italian  element.  It  was  a  commer- 
cial town  of  great  importance,  and  its  possession  became  matter 
of  contest  in  the  Punic  Wars.  Siding  with  Rome  it  was  besieged 
by  Hannibal  in  218  B.C.,  and  held  out  for  eight  months.  This 
siege  led  directly  to  the  Second  Punic  War.  Afterwards  S.  was 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and  became  famous  for  its  earthenware 
and  for  the  fruits  grown  in  the  fertile  soil  aroundL  Monriedio 
{Muri  Veicres)  occupies  the  site  of  S. 

Sah'&ra,  a  vast  region  of  Northern  Africa,  extending,  in  its 
widest  signification,  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Atlas  range 
to  the  basins  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger,  and  firom  the  Atliniic 
to  Egypt  and  Nubia,  its  area  being  variously  estimated  at  from 
2,000,000  to  2,436,000  sq.  miles.    In  its  more  restricted  sense 
the  term  S.  is  applied  to  the  region  lying  between  the  Atlas  and 
the  rainless  desert  tracts  of  the  south,  wnose  northern  boundary 
is  not  clearly  defined.     The  surface  of  the  S.  declines  from 
elevated  steppes  in  the  N.  to  sandy  downs,  and  then  spreads  out 
into  wide  rolling  plains  covered  with  stones  or  sand,  which  are 
usually  plateaux,  but  in  some  parts  are  said  to  be  depressed 
below  the  sea-level.    There  are  two  principal  areas  of  depres- 
sion, viz.,  one  in  the  N.W.  known  as  El  Juflf,  and  one  in  the 
N.  between  the  Great  Syrtis  and  Gulf  of  Sidra.    In  1877-78  an 
expedition  was  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  a  project 
for  flooding  El  Juflf — which  is  said  to  present  evidence  of  naTing 
once  been  the  bed  of  a  sea — with  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
be  introduced  by  a  short  canal  cut  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beira 
Valley.     In  the  central  S.  there  are  occasional  mountain  regions, 
of  which  that  of  Air  or  Asben  attains  a  height  of  5000  feet,  and 
a  peak  in  the  region  of  Tibesti,  farther  to  the  N.E.,  a  height 
of  7880  feet.    The  most  purely  desert  portion  of  the  S.  is  the 
Erg,  or  Areg,  a  belt  of  sand  dunes  stretching  from  the  interior 
of  Tunis  to  the  basin  of  the  Senegal,  a  distance  of  2000  miles, 
and  having  a  general  breadth  of  200  miles.     The  desert  portions 
of  the  S.  are  almost  rainless,  and  are  swept  by  burning  £.  winds 
for  three-fourths  of  the  year.     The  nignts,  however,  arc  very 
cold,  owing  to  the  radiation.     Much  of  the  S.  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation if  artificially  irrigated,  and  in  Algeria  it  is  being  steadily 
encroached  upon.     (For  a  list  of  its  principal  oases  see  the  article 
Oases.)     In  some  cases  the  streams  are  subterranean,  the  most 
remarkable  instance  being  that  of  the   Wed   Mzi,  in  centrii 
Algeria,  which  runs  underground  for  most  of  its  course  of  4^ 
miles,  till  it  is  finally  dissipated  in  the  large  lagoon  called  the 
Shott  Melrir.    Only  a  conjectural  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
pop.  of  the  S.,  whose  inhabitants  may  be  classified  in  three 
divisions,  viz. : — (i)  in  the  W.  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  nomadic 
races ;  (2)  in  the  centre  the  Tuareg,  or  Tuaricks,  a  warhke  Berber 
race,  predatory  in  their  habits  and  Mohammedans  in  religion; 
(3)  in  the  E.  the  Tibbus,  a  negro  race,  with  fixed  dwellings, 
flocks,  and  cultivated  fields,  and  in  part  Pagans.     Slaves,  gold- 
dust,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  salt,  gums,  and  dates  are  the  chief 
articles  of  Saharan  commerce.    They  are  carried  across  the 
desert  in  caravans,  which  return  with  manufiactored  goods.    The 
great  mart  of  the  S.  is  Timbuktu  (q.  v.)  on  its  sonthemedge. 
See  Th^  Great  5.,  by  H.  B.  Tristram  (Lond.  i860) ;  VAvenir 
(U  la  France  en  Afrique,  by  Paul  Soleillet  (Par.  1876) ;  1^ 
Flooding  of  tfu  S,f  by  Donald  Mackenzie  (Lond.  1878);  Df- 
Chavanne's  Die  S.,  oder  von  Oase  su  Oase  (ist  Pt.  Vien.  March, 
1878) ;  and  the  works  of  Barth,  Rohlfs,  and  NacbtigaL 

Sahdranpore,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name 
in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  a  station  on  the  railway, 
and  close  to  the  E.  Jumna  Canal,  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Delhi- 
It  contains  an  old  fort,  a  newly-built  mosque,  and  many  public 
buildings,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  canal  estabb^hment. 
S.  is  famous  for  wood-carving  and  silversmiths'  work.  There 
is  also  a  stud  farm,  and  botanical  gardens  established  in  iSi7* 
The  trade  is  considerable  in  grain,  spices,  and  piece-goods.  ?<>?' 
(1872)  43,844.— The  dislrut  of  S.,  which  lies  in  the  upper  doab, 
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between  the  GuiEe*  and  Jamna  rivert,  and  it  bounded  N.  b; 
tbe  ShimUk  hilU,  bu  on  area  of  1117  ig.  miles ;  pop.  tlS?') 
SS4/)I7.  Il  ii  also  watered  bj  the  river  Hindun,  and  by  the 
Guign  and  E,  Jumna  Canal.  The  cropi  are  wheat,  barley, 
[ice,  pulses  milieu,  and  cotton.  Tlic  breed  of  hones  is  good. 
The  total  railwaj  traffic  in  1S72  was  3l,oao  tons.  The  towns 
are  Rorki,  with  its  engbeeiiog  college  ;  Hurdwor,  with  the 
greatest  annual  fail  in  India ;  and  Runpur,  where  there  ' 

i.    In  the  Mutiny  of  l8S7i 

up  to  the  hillt ;  and  after  ihe 
outbreak  order  was  maintained  by  meani  of  a  Gurkha  regiment. 
Siheb,  or  EUhib  (originally  an  Arabic  word,  meaning 
'roister,'  'lord,'  'companion'),  universally  used  throughout 
Itidia  by  the  natives  in  addressing  European  gentlemen.  In  ver- 
nacular patois,  it  it  often  prefixed  or  affixed  to  the  official  title; 
u  jaJt^'shiilaml,  '  Bssistant-jndge.'  Europeant  generally  are 
known  at  the  lahii-lBgui. 

Uhebgrtmg*  ('the  nuuket-pUce  of  the  English  lord'),  a 
common  name  for  modem  towns  in  India,  which  Eiave  grown  up 
under  Englitli  mle.  (i)  The  suburb  of  Gaya  (q.  v.),  where  the 
civil  quarters  are  situated.  {])  A  town  in  the  district  of  the 
Sonthal  Fergunnahs,  Bengal,  154  milet  by  rail  N.  of  Calcutta, 
on  the  rieht  or  S.  bank  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  lately  supplanted 
Rajmehal  as  the  great  trading  centre  where  the  river  traffic 
changes  to  the  rail,  and  vici  vtria  ;  and  it  is  also  the  tlation  for 
registering  all  the  Gangcs-bonic  traffic.  In  1876-77  the  exports 
by  rail  were  valued  at  ;£lS2,ooo,  and  the  imports  by  river  al 
^143,000.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  were  indigo,  ^£86,000; 
rice,  stone,  and  hides,  each  ;f  37,000 ;  piece-goodt  and  oil->eedt, 
jfjS.ooo;  wheat,  ^^17,000;  and  salt,  ^iZ,(X)a 
Sai'ga.    See  Antslofk. 

Baigon,  the  capital  of  the  French  poaeitions  In  Cochb- 
China,  37  mUes  from  the  Chinese  Sea,  on  Ihe  navigable  Donnai, 
which  is  connected  with  n  network  of  river.  The  town  is  tnr- 
rounded  by  fortifications,  aird  in  1872  was  ganiioned  by  4153 
men,  while  several  ships  of  war  are  permanently  stationed  in  the 
harbour.  S.  has  two  hospitals,  lai^  dockyards,  and  excellent 
stone  qnayi,  A  cathedral  is  to  be  buift  ( 1878)  at  a  cott  oi£yl,000. 
In  1876  there  loaded  at  S.  317  vessels  of  334,399  torn  (stj  Bri- 
tish, of  15S,  151  tons).  The  export  of  rice  amounted  in  1876  to 
340^000  tons  (value  ^1,567,904),  and  was  chiefly  to  China 
(abODt  350,000  tons),  ^nerica,  and  Europe.  Other  exports  are 
cotton,  sugar,  opium,  pepper,  and  coffee.  Pop.  I30,ooo{io,ooo 
Chinese).  S,  was  aequired  by  the  French  in  iSiSo,  and  it»  postes- 
sion  wat  ratified  in  the  treaty  of  1S64  by  the  government  of 
Arutm.  The  Chinete,  who  have  long  solely  carried  on  the 
import  trade,  have  been  gradually  taking  possession  of  the  export 
trade,  till  in  1876  they  snipped  nine-tenths  of  the  rice  crop  and 
the  whole  of  all  other  artiJes  of  produce.  The  toccets  of  (he 
Chinese  it  dae  to  their  greater  economy,  and  their  ability  to  pur- 
chase directly  from  the  natives.  See  Cocuin-China,  Lowzk 
or  Fkxncu. 

Bail  (Old  Eng.  legt!),  a  sheet  of  canvas  spread  out  on  a  mast, 
spar,  or  stay  of  a  vessel  to  catch  the  wind  Of  which  the  vessel  is 
propelled.  A  S.  usuallv  hears  the  name  of  the  nust,  yard, 
boom,  or  stay  to  which  it  it  attached,  as  fore-sail,  foretop-iail, 
maintopgallant-iail,  &c  In  a  square-rigged  vessel  the  sails  ex- 
tended on  the  yards  athwartships  are  termed  ijtiart  sails,  and 
those  tnpported  by  ga&s,  booms,  or  stays  lying  lengthwise  of 
(he  vessel,  fsit.and.afl  sails.  Most  of  the  lalter  are  triangular 
or  *  shoulder-of-mutton '  shape ;  the  others  are  foiw-sided.  Try- 
sails are  bttcned  lo  small  spars  or  gafls  abaft  the  lower-masts  ; 
■hat  of  Ihe  mizzen  it  distinguished  as  the  spanitr.  StaytaHi 
traverse  the  stays  of  a  matt.  The  square  uilt  on  the  lower 
masU  are  known  bythegercral  name  of  <«*"«■.  *Stiidtimg-sai!s 
are  suspended  from  booms  rigged  out  beyond  the  extremibet  of 
Ihe  ytuos,  and  form  wings  to  the  square  sails.  Some  of  the  parts 
of  It  •qnxre  5.  are  the  itaJ,  the  font,  the  UtclUs,  the  mr- 
in£S  or  upper  comets,  the  (lews  or  lower  comers,  and  the 
rtr/'Aaitds,  •trelchea  of  canvas  sewed  across  where  eyelet  holet 
are  formed  for  the  ntf-peiiUs,  or  lengths  of  braided  cordage, 
caI1c<]  smnil,  ttsed  to  tie  up  the  saib.  A  MUrtpt  is  sewed 
rotxn<l  the  edget  of  a  S-  for  strength,  and  eringUs  or  loopi  are 
placed  OD  the  leeches  for  the  attachment  of  taf-taekU  lo  laite 
**•-  *^  •"  reefing.  The  leech  on  the  weather  tide  is  the  luff,  and 
Ibe  lee-side,   the  afttrlttdt.     Tlie  tack  is  the  tower 
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termed  the  clew. 
Square  sails  are  presented  at  pleasure  to  the  wind  by  turning  the 
yards  by  means  of  braces  hanging  from  the  ends.  Sails  are  taid 
to  be  Kt  when  expanded,  jtir£tf  when  folded  up  lo  the  yard,  and 
Ttifid  when  the  area  is  reduced  by  drawing  up  a  portion.  Only 
lai^  tailiDg-TCSseb  cony  a  [full  equipment  of  canvas.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the  position  of  the  varioni  tails 
of  B  thip,  i,t,,  B  three-matted  veuel,  square-rigged  on  each  matt 
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»j.  Miacdtoyj; 
14.  MiiKD  ikyuil. 

A  desire  toleiwn  the  risk  lo  life  in  working  the  sails  aloft,  and 
to  reduce  the  number  of  hands  on  the  vessel,  nas  led  to  several 
inventions  for  performing  the  several  operations  from  Ihe  deck. 
None  of  the  bvcntiont  hat  been  widely  adopted.  That  of  Mr. 
Henry  D.  P.  Cunningham,  R.N.,  secured  by  several  patents  since 
1S50,  is  probably  most  favoured,  and  consists  in  giving  a  rota- 
inr»  mnriiui  tr.  the  yardi  by  meant  of  ropes  from  the  deck,  while 
Etiing  S.  This  plan  necessitates  the  splitting  up 
ally,  and  the  use  of  a  icparale  slip  of  canvas  to 
.!.__  .!._  I.   is  expanded. 

Sail'olotll,  or  Ok&'TU,  a  fabric  of  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  or 
jute,  woven  in  pieces,  called  ioUs,  measuring  from  36  to  40  yards 
m  length,  and  24  to  30  inches  in  width. 

BoU'inga,  in  navigation,  include  various  approximate  methods 
by  which  a  navigator,  from  b  knowledge  of  a  vessel's  course 
and  rate  of  sailing,  deduces  the  position  of  the  vessel.  The 
coune  is  obtained  from  the  indicationt  of  the  compass,  and  the 
speed  by  means  of  Ibe  log-line.  For  a  short  course,  such  as  a 
day't  tailing,  the  earth't  surface  may  be  assumed  to  be  plane, 
and  the  course  may  then  be  taken  as  the  hypothenose  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  one  of  whose  sides  is  the  tme  difiTerence  of  lati- 
Inde  nude,  while  the  other,  known  at  the  dipartw^,  is  the 
actual  distance  made  E.  or  W.  When  the  latitude  is  known, 
the  departure  may  be  readily  converted  into  diflerence  of  longi- 
tude. This  method  is  known  at  plane  tailing,  and  is  the  rough- 
est approximation  in  use.  When  longer  courses  are  considered, 
the  sphericity  of  the  earth  can  no  longer  be  neglected.  The 
problem  now  becomes  one  of  spherical  trigonometry.  The 
shorteit  line  connecting  two  point*  npon  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
is  the  intercepted  arc  of  the  great  circle  through  these  points 
A  vessel,  however,  steered  by  a  compass,  does  not  traverse  a 
great  circle  except  in  two  very  special  catet ;  namely,  when  it  is 
directed  along  a  meridian,  or  alon^  the  eonalor.  If  a  ship  tails 
due  E.  or  W.  from  a  point,  there  is  no  change  of  latitude,  aitd 
the  distance  traversed  is  simply  the  depaituie,  from  which,  if  the 
latitude  it  known,  the  diSerence  of  longituile  can  be  deduced. 
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This  is  a  case  of  paraUel  sailing.  Great<ircle  sailing  is  noUccd 
under  a  special  heading.  If  a  vessel  is  steered  towards  the  same 
azimuth,  its  course  cuts  all  meridians  at  a  constant  angle,  and  is 
therefore  a  rhumb  line.  On  Mercator's  projection,  rhumb  lines 
are  represented  by  straight  lines,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
what  IS  called  Mercator's  sailing  is  the  most  accurate  of  alL 
This  method,  however,  is  not  extensively  employed,  though  the 
tabulated  corrections  are  not  difficult  of  application.  When  a 
ship's  course  is  along  a  rhumb  line,  other  than  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tuM,  the  departure  is  ordinarily  calculated  according  to  the 
method  known  as  Middle  Latitude  Sailing.  It  is  evident  that, 
supposing  a  vessel  to  sail  for  many  days  in  the  northern  hemi- 
spnere  from  N.£.  to  S.  W.,  her  departure  for  the  earlier  latitudes 
would  give  too  great  a  difference  of  longitude,  and  for  the  later 
latitudes  too  small.  The  avenge  of  the  two,  however,  will  give 
an  approximation  to  the  difiierence  of  longitude,  and  in  the  best 
nautical  tables  corrections  are  supplied  for  making  this  method 
more  accurate. 

Sain'foin,  or  Saintfoin  (Fr.  sam,  *  wholesome,' >/if,  'hay;' 
Lat.  sanum  fcenum),  is  Onobiychis  saliva,  a  leeuminous  fodder- 
plant  much  cultivated  as  a  diifting  crop  on  dry  calcareous  or 
oolitic  soiU  because  of  its  deep-penetrating  roots,  which  act 
beneficially  to  the  land  by  fertilisii^g  it  from  their  own  decay, 
and  by  working  up  organic  matter  from  below,  thus  forming  a 
thicker  surface  crust,  and  so  preparing  the  land  for  cereal  cul- 
ture. S.  is  fond  of  a  marly  soil,  but  stagnant  underground 
humidity  is  fatal  to  it  The  liay  it  yields  is  extremely  nourish- 
ing for  every  kind  of  cattle,  at  the  same  time  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  cut  and  use  the  plant  in  a  green  state.  In  favourable 
situations  it  may  be  made  into  hay  twice  a  year,  or  mowed  oftener 
for  green  fodder. 

The  genus  Onobrychis  consists  of  about  fifty  species  of  herbs 
or  plants  with  imparipinnate  leaves ;  leaflets  (juite  entire ;  sti- 
pules scarious ;  flowers  purple,  red,  or  white,  in  axillaiy  spikes 
or  racemes ;  calyx  lobes  subulate ;  pod  compressed,  indehiscent, 
one-  to  two-seeded,  often  spiny,  winged,  or  crested.  Its  area  of 
distribution  is  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  S.  is 
native  of  W.  and  S.  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  with*the  appeanince  of 
being  indigenous  also  in  dry  fields  and  pastures  of  S.E.  England; 
but  from  its  long-standing  cultivation  in  the  country  (since  1651) 
it  exists  in  many  cases  iberely  a  relic  of  that  cultivation. 

Saint  (LAt  sanctus,  Gr.  hagios,  Heb.  kadosJk,  'holy,'  or 
eAasid,  'pious'),  in  the  Bible,  means  a  holy  person;  either  (l) 
as  being  specially  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  in  which  sense 
the  Israelites  were  a  '  holy  nation '  (Exod.  xix.  5,  6,  &c.),  as  the 
Christian  Church  was  composed  of  'saints'  (Rom.  L  7,  &c.) ; 
or  (2)  absolutely  holy  in  life  (Ps.  xvl  10,  Ixxxix.  5,  7,  19),  and 
among  the  blessed  after  death  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Matt  xxvii. 
$2,  &C.),  as  Jehovah  was  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (Isa.  x.  17, 
&c.).  In  the  Christian  Church  those  who  endured  persecution 
for  their  fiuth  were  from  the  first  held  in  high  honour.  Martyr- 
dom was  regarded  as  a  baptism  in  the  person's  own  blood, 
which  procured  the  grace  of  God  and  the  pardon  of  all  sins,  and 
served  as  a  direct  passport  to  heaven  (Matt  v.  10-12,  x.  39 ; 
Rev.  vi.  9).  According  to  TertuUian,  it  was  the  second  bap- 
tism with  which  our  Lord  himself  was  baptised  (Mark  x.  39 ; 
Luke  xil  50).  Again,  the  day  of  a  martyr  s  death  was  regarded 
as  his  birthday ;  and  these  birthdays  were  celebrated  as  festivals 
by  families  and  churches,  generally  at  the  martyrs'  tombs,  with 
divine  service,  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  for  which  an  altar 
was  erected  over  the  tomb,  and  a  recital  of  the  martyr's  acts  and 
passion.  The  names  of  the  dead  who  were  commemorated  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  of  the  living  who  brought  oblations,  were 
enrolled  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass  (q.  v.),  or  in  double  catalogues 
{DiptycAa),    This  was  the  first  form  of  Canonisation  (q.  v.). 

As  the  intercession  of  a  martyr  was  allowed  to  have  great 
weight  in  getting  the  Lapsed  (q.  v.)  re-admitted  to  communion 
with  the  Church,  which  was  associated  with  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  the  idea  grew  up  that  the  intercession  of  martyrs  in 
the  other  world  was  efficacious  in  obtaining  the  foigiveness 
of  sins,  as  their  suffierings  not  only  blotted  out  their  own  sins, 
but  were  also  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others.  It 
was  only  natinil  that  the  heathen  converts  should  transfer  to  the 
martyrs  the  honours  they  had  formerly  paid  to  thdr  heroes ;  and  a 
kind  of  omnipresence  was  attributed  to  them  such  as  was  attributed 
to  the  heathen  Demons  (q.  v.).  Thus  to  the  former  notion  of  their 
efficacious  intercession  was  added  the  belief  that  it  was  pos- 
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sibk  to  communicate  desires  to  them  directly.    Oat  of  this 
veneration  arose  an  elaborate  system  of  S.-wonhip.    In  pio> 
portion  as  men  thought  they  needed  such  heavenly  intetoeaois 
the   number  of  saints  was   increased.     Martyrs  before  un- 
known announced  themselves,  or  the  places  where  their  bo^ 
were  buried,  in  visions;   and  new  saints  were  made,  metro- 
politans having  the  right  of  creating  saints  for  their  prorincea 
In  the  Eastern  Church  a  Feast  of  all  the  Maityn  had  been 
observed  since  the  4th  c.    In  the  year  610  Pope  Boniface  V. 
obtained  possession  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  this  temple, 
which  haa  been  sacred  to  all  the  gods  and  especially  to  Cybde 
(q.  v.),  was  now  consecrated  to  Maxr  the  Mother  of  God  and 
aU  the  Martyrs.    The  festival,  which  at  first  was  held  in  the 
month  of  May,  was  transferred  (834)  by  Pope  Gregoxy  IV.  to  the 
ist  November,  and  called  All  Saints.    See   Invocation  or 
Saints  ;  Beatification  ;  Canonisation  ;  also  Hospintanns, 
£>e  Festis  Christi  (Tigur.  1393) ;  the  Bollandists'  Ada  Sand»- 
rum  (begun  1643,  and  not  yet  completed);  Binghao,  Ory. 
EccL  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1726). 

St.*  Albans.    See  Albans,  St. 

St  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  was  founded  in  1547,  and  took 
its  name  from  Robert  de  St  Albans.  It  early  came  into  the 
possession  of  Merton  College,  and  was  sometime  after  estaUisbed 
as  an  academical  hall.  It  has  (1878)  66  undeigradoates,  32 
members  of  Convocation,  and  125  members  on  the  books. 

Saint  Amand,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  6 
miles  from  Valenciennes,  is  famed  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs,  and 
has  some  small  manufactures  of  porceUin,  linen,  &c.  Pop.  (1876) 
10,716.— 4Etaint-A. -Mont-Bond,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cher,  27  miles  S.  of  Bourges,  has  manufactures  of  porce 
lain,  iron-foundries,  and  some  trade  in  agricultural  products.  The 
castle  of  Mont  Rond  dominates  the  town,  amd  the  Canal  da  Qer 
passes  through  it    Pop.  (1876)  8499. 

Saint- Amour,  Gnillaixme  de,  a  &nious  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  of  the  13th  c.,  was  bom  at  St  Amour  in  Franche-Comtd 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Church,  went  to  Rome  to  plead 
for  the  independent  rights  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  wrote 
vigorously  against  the  mendicant  orders.  He  incurred  the  wrath 
of  the  Pope  and  of  St  Thomas,  but  was  popular  with  the 
French  people.  He  died  13th  Sq>tember  1272.  His  wtuki, 
the  chief  of  which  is  De  Ferienlis  Ncvissimorum  Tmfonm, 
were  printed  at  Constance  in  1622. 

St.  An'drewa.    See  Andrews,  St. 

St.  An'thonjr's  Size.    See  Anthony's  Fiuc,  St. 

St.  Ar'nand.    See  Luloy. 

Saint  Au'grnstine,  a  town  in  the  E.  of  Florida,  U.S.,  2  > 
miles  from  the  Atkntic  Ocean,  160  S.  of  Savannah,  stands  on 
a  peninsula  between  the  Matanzas  and  San  Sebastian  Rivov 
S.  A.  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States^  the  Spaniards  bav- 
ing  landed  here  in  15 12,  and  made  it  a  permanent  settleme^  a 
1 565,  when  it  received  its  name  in  honour  of '  the  greatest  ofthe 
Fathers.'  It  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1763,  and  remained  in 
their  hands  till  after  the  War  of  Independence.  There  if  » 
old  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  1793.  Fort  Marion  w  eoo» 
menced  by  the  Spaniards  about  1660,  and  finished  in  I75^ 
There  is  an  old  custom-house  and  a  very  handsome  sea-wall 
built  by  the  United  States  Government  (1843).  S.  A.  h«» 
small  trade  in  straw  manufactures  and  some  shipping.  The 
pop.,  of  which  three-fourths  are  still  Spanish,  only  amounted  la 
1870  to  1717. 

St.  Ana'tell,  a  market-town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Convall 
England,  40  mUes  W.  of  Plymouth  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  Ud 
church  (restored  1870),  and  its  district  is  rich  in  mineials,  chiefly 
tin,  copper,  lead,  and  very  fine  china  clay.  There  is  a  laige 
pilchard  fi^iery  on  the  coast    Pop.  (187 1)  3803. 

St.  Bees,  or  Birkl)7  Bea'oook,  a  village  in  Ounberiiad 
on  a  bay  formed  by  S.  B.  Head,  4  miles  S.  of  Whitdttvea  bf 
rail,  with  a  pop.  (1871)  of  1122.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Qnuch  « 
England  Theological  College,  founded  in  1816  by  Dr.  ta«f 
then  Bishop  of  Chester,  for  the  education  of  joong  men  v<^^ 
to  enter  the  Chureh,  but  unable  to  afibrd  the  expenses  of  Oxkii 
or  Cambridge.    The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  1817,  fitted  upj* 
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lectttre^rooms,  libraxy,  &c.,  the  chancel  of  the  chapel  of  an  old 
Benedictine  priory  btult  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  I.  to  replace  a 
still  older  nunnery  founded  by  an  Irish  princess,  St.  Bega»  in  the 
7th  c  bat  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  loth  c.  The  nave  of 
the  chapel  has  been  used  since  1611  as  a  parish  chnrch,  where 
the  students  attend  daily  senrice.  The  college  was  intended  on- 
giniUv  to  replace  the  'priest  class'  of  the  northern  granunar 
schools,  where  candidates  for  holy  orders  were  freouentlpr  edu- 
cated, but  it  has  long  ago  enlarged  its  sphere.  The  Prinapal  of 
the  college,  who  is  also  vicar  of  the  parish,  selects  the  staff  of 
lecturers,  and  has  a  rieht  of  personal  supervision  over  the  students 
who  lodge  in  the  village.  The  students  in  matters  of  discip- 
line have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  visitor — ^the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle since  1871.  The  fees  are  £\o  per  term,  there  oeing  four 
terms  (Januanr  aSth  to  May  5th,  and  August  2Sth  to  Decem- 
ber 5th),  and  the  whole  course  occupying  two  years.  The 
chief  subjects  of  study  are  English  divmity,  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  the  compodtion  of  sermons.  Students  are  admitted 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  the  average  attendance  is  about 
6a  The  diploma  of  the  college  is  now  accepted  in  most  Eng- 
lish dioceses,  and  not  merely  in  the  N.,  as  was  at  first  intended. 
A  new  lecture-hall  and  library  were  built  in  1863.  There  is  a 
free  grammar-school  at  S.  B.,  founded  by  Archbishop  Grindal 
ia  1587.  Possessing  good  sands  and  a  grand  rocky  coast,  S«  B. 
has  in  recent  years  Men  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place. 

St.  Oasslan  Beds,  an  interesting  series  of  rocks  exposed  at 
St.  Cassian,  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  at 
Halstadt  on  the  N.,  and  attaining  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet. 
They  are  referable  to  the  base  of  the  Keuper  or  Upper  Trias,  in 
which  they  form  the  only  well-developed  marine  deposit.  They 
are  exceedingly  fossiliferons,  having  furnished  about  700  species, 
many  of  them  new  and  peculiar,  but  showing  collectively  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  typical  Palaeozoic  and  typical  Mesozoic  forms. 

St.  Catlx'erine*t,  a  town  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Welland  Canal,  12  miles  N.  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and 
34  miles  S.S.E.  of  Toronto  by  raiL  It  has  mineral  artesian 
wells,  a  convent,  marine  hospitu,  and  several  fine  hotels.  There 
are  2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers.  Iron  wares,  pottery,  and 
cloth  are  manufactured,  while  there  is  shipbuildmg  and  an 
important  transit  trade.    Pop,  (1871)  7864. 

St.  Gharles,  a  town  of  the  State  of  Missonri,  U.S.,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  ao  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  19  miles  by  rail 
from  St.  Lewis.  It  has  thirteen  churches,  four  newspapers,  and 
ten  schools.  The  Missouri  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  railway 
bridge  2  miles  in  length,  with  its  approaches ;  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $2,ooo,ooa  S.  C.  has  extensive  flour  and  starch  millsi  and 
breweries.     Pop.  (1870)  557a 

Saint-Olond.    See  Cloud^  St. 

St.  Oroiz,  a  river  of  the  Unitea  States,  flows  E.S.E. 
from  Grand  Lake  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  separating  Maine 
from  New  Brunswick.    Length,  75  miles. 

St.  Oroiz,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  150  miles  long, 
forms  a  boundary  between  Wisconsin  ana  Minnesota,  and  has 
famous  falls. 

Saint-Cyr,  Ziaiir«nt  Gkm^on,  lEarquifl  de,  Marshal 
of  France,  was  bom  at  Toul,  13th  April  1764.  In  1792  he 
joiaed  the  French  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  rose  rapidlv  during 
the  campaigns  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Germany  between  that  year 
and  1797.  In  1794  he  became  a  general  of  division,  and  in 
1798  he  received  the  command  of  the  French  troops  in  Rome. 
lie  sobaequendy  distinguished  himself  in  the  German  and  Italian 
campaigns,  and  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He  was  not  among  the 
eighteen  marshals  created  by  Napoleon  on  his  ascending  the 
throne  in  1804,  but  received  his  baton  during  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812,  when  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  Prince 
Wittgenstein  at  Polozk.  In  the  disastrous  Saxon  campaign  of 
1813  he  twice  defended  Dresden  with  much  gallantry.  On  the 
news  of  hn  final  capitulation  being  announced  to  Napoleon,  a 
general  standing  by  remarked,  '  We  have  lost  another  30^000 
men.*  '  Worse  thim  that,'  replied  the  Emperor,  '  we  have  lost 
Saint-Cyr !'  On  the  Restoration  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
France,  and  remaining  foithful  to  the  royalist  par^  in  1815,  was 
appointed  Minister  of  War  at  the  close  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
This  office  he  resigned  in  a  few  months,  but  was  reappointed  in 
1817,  and  introduced  sevenl  important  reforms.    In  1821  he 


retired  from  public  life^  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and 
to  the  composition  of  historical  works.  These  are  MatMaux 
pour  servir  a  rUistoin  de  la  Guerre  eTEspa^tu  (Par.  1821), 
Mhnoires  sur  les  Campagnts  da  Armks  du  JiAin  et  de  Rkin  et 
MoselU  (4  vols.  Par.  1829),  and  Mimoirei  pour  servir  a  V Histoire 
MilUaire  sous  U  Directairey  le  Consulate  et  I* Empire  (4  vols.  Par. 
1 831).  He  died  at  Hy^res,  loth  March  1830.  In  personal  char- 
acter he  was  singularly  upright  and  devoted  to  duty,  while  his 
militarv  talents  were  rather  suited  to  cautious  and  delensive,  than 
to  brilliant  and  aggressive,  operations.  See  M.  Gay  de  Vemon, 
Viede  S,'C, 

Baint-Denifl.    See  Denis,  St. 

Saint-IMe.    See  Die,  St. 

Saint-Bizier.    See  Dizier,  St. 

Sainte-Beave,  Oharles  Aogustiii,  was  bom  at  Boulogne, 
December  23,  1804.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  proceeded  to  the 
Collie  Charlemagne  at  Paris,  and  after  studying  medicine  for 
some  time,  obtained  a  post  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis.  About 
1825  Dubois  engaged  him  on  the  .staff  of  the  Globe  newspaper, 
and  one  of  his  first  contributions  was  a  eulogistic  criticism  of 
Victor  Hugo's  Odes  et  Ballades.  The  step  thus  taken  introduced 
him  to  the  small  circle  of  the  '  romantic  poets,  of  whom  Hugo 
was  the  chief.  In  1828  he  published  a  Tableaux  Historique  et 
Critipte  de  la  Poisie  Franfaise  au  seiuhne  Sikle  (new  ed.  1870), 
and  in  the  following  year  he  produced  some  of  his  own  poems 
in  the  romantic  style  as  Vie,  Poisies  et  Pensits  de  Joseph  Delorme, 
These  poems  sufficed  to  stir  up  the  fiercest  strife  between  the 
classical  and  liberal  or  romantic  schools  of  critics  ;  but  neither 
in  them  nor  in  S.-B.'s  volumes  of  verse — Les  CoHsolations 
(1830),  Pensits  dAoAt  (1837),  and  Poisia  Computes  (1840 :  new 
ed.  1863) — \&  any  real  poetical  genius  discoverable.  His  true 
genius  was  critical,  and  Buloz  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  this, 
and  engaging  S.-B.  to  write  for  the  Rev%u  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Lammennais,  too,  manifested  an  interest  in  him,  and  influenced 
S.-B.'s  strange  novel  Volutti  (18x4),  an  unpleasant  study  of 
the  conflict  between  the  nesh  and  the  spirit  In  1817  S.-B. 
delivered  at  Lausanne  a  course  of  lectures,  which  aiterwards 
took  shape  in  his  Histaire  de  Port' Royal  U  vols.  t840-€o). 
In  1845  ne  entered  the  Academy;  in  1840  he  accepted  a 
chair  of  literature  at  Li^;  but  on  the  accession  of^  Louis 
Napoleon  he  returned  to  Paris  as  a  contributor  to  the  Bona- 
paitist  paper,  Le  ConstitutionMel,  In  the  columns  of  this 
journal  appeared  the  famous  articles  reprinted  under  the  title 
of  Causerus  du  Lundi  (15  vols.  1857-62).  Never  before  or 
since  has  soch  newspaper  writing  been  seen.  Each  of  these 
essays  is  a  learned  and  profound  study  of  history.  In  the 
hands  of  S.-B.  the  most  trifling  cluumcter  is  shown  to  bear  a 
significance  in  its  times,  the  uialysis  of  a  book  becomes  a 
spiritual  biography  of  its  author,  and  the  soberest,  most  unex- 
aggerating  criticism  produces  the  fascination  of  fiction.  A  taste 
even  among  Frenchmen  pre-eminently  delicate,  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  might  be  odled  social  aesthetics,  varied  sympathies, 
a  transparent  love  of  truth  and  fairness,  and  an  indomitable 
patience  in  the  acquisition  of  facts,  all  graced  by  a  perfect 
mastery  of  style,  have  made  him  the  prmce  of  critics.  He 
indeed  founded  a  school  of  criticism,  the  principles  of  which 
have  been  carried  out— sometimes  ludicrously  far — ^by  M.  Taine. 
S.-B.'8  other  contributions  to  periodical  literature  have  been 
collected  under  the  titles  of  Portraits  IMthaires  f8  vols.  1832-39 ; 
new  ed.  3  vols.  1864),  Portraits  de  Pemmes  (1844),  Portraits 
Contemtorains  (2  vols.  1 846),  and  Nouveaux  Lundis  (10  vols. 
1863-68).  He  likewise  published  an  elaborate  ^tude  sur  Vir^ 
gile  (2  vols.  1857).  S.-B.  became  a  senator  in  1865.  He  died 
October  13,  1869.  A  re-issue  of  his  miscellaneous  essays-— 
critiques,  causeries,  portraits,  &c.,  under  the  caro  of  Emtle 
Troubat — ^was  completed  in  jjo  vols.,  1875.  See  Corrapondance 
de  S,»B,  (vols,  i,  ii.,  Par.  1878).  Of  the  numerous  biographical 
and  critiad  notices  of  S.  -B.,  which  have  appeared  since  bis  death, 
the  most  respectable  is  contained  in  M«  Juste  OlUvier's  Me- 
moires,  published  in  the  BibliotMigue  Unsverselle  et  Suisse  Revue 
for  1876I 

Bainta-Xarie-auz-XinM  (Fr.),  or  XaxUxoh  (Ger.),  a 
town  of  the  German  Empire,  province  of  Elsass,  on  the  Li^ 
porette,  16  miles  W.  of  Schlettstadt  hj  rail  It  has  con* 
siderable  wool  and  cottoo  factories.  Its  once  rich  silver  mines 
are  long  since  exhausted.    Pop.  (1875)  12,245. 
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Saintes,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Charente-Infe- 
rieure,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  45  miles  S.E.  of 
Rochefort  by  rail.  It  was  the  ancient  Mediolanum  of  the  San- 
tones,  and  has  interesting  Roman  remains,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch,  circus,  aqueduct,  and  an  amphi- 
theatre  nearly  as  large  as  that  at  Nlmes.     Pop    1876)  11,150. 

8aiiit-£tieime.    See  I^tienne,  St. 

Saint-Evremond.    See  Evremond,  St. 

Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  a  town  of«France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  out- 
skirt  of  the  great  forest  of  Lyda  or  Laye  (10,873  acres  in  extent), 
6  miles  N.  of  Versailles,  and  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Paris  by 
rail.  It  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the  royal  chateau  built  by 
Fran9ois  I.  (1547)  in  place  of  an  older  edifice  which  dated 
from  the  reign  of  King  Robert,  and  which  was  sacked  by  the 
English  in  1346,  1419,  and  1438.  The  French  court  resided 
here  for  part  of  the  year  from  about  the  reign  of  Philippe- Auguste 
to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  When  the  latter  king  reconstructed  the 
chiiteatt  of  Versailles,  that  of  St.-G.  became  the  refuge  of  James 
II.,  the  exiled  monarch  of  England,  who  here  kept  up  the 
mockery  of  a  court  till  his  death  in  1701.  Since  1862  the 
chiteau  has  been  used  as  a  museum  of  antiquities.  Pop. 
{1876)  16,978. 

St.  Hele'na.    See  Helena,  St. 

St.  Hel'ens,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  England,  12  miles  N.  of 
Liverpool  by  rail.  It  is  altogether  modem,  and  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  Sankey  Canal  (the  first  in  England),  which  gives  it  transit  to 
the  Mersey,  and  to  productive  coal-seams  in  the  vicinity.  In  1872 
the  Lancashire  and  N.  Western  Railway  made  a  branch,  for  the 
purpose  of  running  the  northern  traffic  from  Huyton  via  Prescot 
and  St.  II.  to  Wigan.  St.  H.  has  very  extensive  manufactures  of 
plate,  sheet,  crown,  and  flint  glass,  while  the  bottle- works  of 
Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Cannington,  Shaw,  and  Co. 
are  the  largest  in  Lancashire — if  not  in  England.  There  are  also 
large  alkali,  copper-smelting,  and  iron  works.  A  handsome  town- 
hall,  comprising  public  offices,  police-court,  public  library,  &c. , 
was  opened  in  1876.  Pop.  (1871)  45,134;  (estimated,  187S) 
55,000.     As  yet  St.  H.  is  not  a  parliamentary  borough. 

St.  Heller,  capital  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  Channel  Islands, 
9  hours  by  steamer  from  Southampton,  and  33  from  London, 
is  defended  by  Fort  Regent  and  Elizabeth  Castle.  There  are 
also  the  ruins  of  an  old  hermitage,  the  traditional  abode  of 
St.  Helier.  S.  H.  has  a  court-house  or  meeting-place  for  the 
'  States-Assembly,'  Victoria  College  (1851),  a  library,  a  prison, 
and  handsome  piers.  There  is  some  fishing  and  shipbuilding. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  5  Methodist,  4  Independent, 
2  Roman  Catholic,  and  several  other  meeting-houses.  Pop. 
(187 1)  of  town  and  parish,  30,756. 

Saint-Hilaire',  Qeoffroy.    See  GEorFROY,  St,  Hilaire. 

St.  Ives.     See  Ives,  St. 

St.  Johxi*s  Bread.    See  Carob. 

St.  John's  Wort,  a  popular  name  of  the  tjrpe  genus  of 
the  order  Hypencacea  (q.  v.),  and  so  called  from  being  formerly 
gathered  on  the  eve  of  St  John's  day. 

St.  Jo'seph,  a  city  of  Missouri,  U.S.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  350  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis  by  rail.  Founded  in 
1843  by  Joseph  Robidout,  it  was  long  an  important  Indian 
frontier  station  and  halting-point  for  emigrants  and  gold-seekers 
on  their  journey  W.  It  suffered  heavily  during  the  Civil  War, 
but  has  since  rapidly  increased.  There  are  now  ( 1 878)  thirty-two 
schools  and  colleges,  twenty-four  churches,  nine  newspapers, 
five  public  libraries,  &c.  It  is  a  great  railway  centre,  and  has  a 
magnificent  railway  bridge,  completed  in  1873  ^^  ^  cost  of 
$1,500,000.  In  1875  ^^s  wholesale  trade  exceeded  $20,000,000. 
Pop.  (1870)  19,565  \  (1874)  estimated  at  30,000. 

Saint-Julien,  a  village  of  France,  department  of  Gironde, 
near  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gironde,  gives  name 
to  a  light  claret  made  in  the  neighbourhood.     Pop.  (1876)  1832. 

Saint- Just,  Loiiis  Antoine  L^on  de,  a  notable  French 
revolutionist,  bom  at  Decize,  Nivemais,  August  25,  1767,  was 
educated  at  Soissons  by  the  Oratorians,  went  to  Rheims  to  study 
law,  and  afterwards  returning  to  Decize,  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  published  two  dull  and  somewhat  licentious 
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poems,  Organt  (2  vols.  1789),  and  Mes  passt'Umps^  ou  U  Nouvd 
Organt  (1 792),  and  a  work  entitled  Esprit  de  la  Rhfoluiion  tt  de 
la  Constitution  de  France  (1791).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  represent  his  commune  at  the  Fete 
of  the  Federation,  and  through  the  influence  of  Robespierre  he 
entered  the  National  Convention  in  1792,  quickly  declaring  his 
extreme  views,  which  may  be  gathered  from  his  maxim  that 
*  those  who  make  half-way  revolutions  only  dig  their  own 
graves.'  After  the  defeat  of  the  Girondists,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  accompanied  Le  Bas  as 
commissioner  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  established  the 
guillotine  in  Alsace.  In  February  1794  he  became  president 
of  the  Convention,  and  with  Couthon  and  Robespierre  he 
formed  the  triumvirate  of  the  reign  of  terror.  With  the  other 
terrorists  he  ascended  the  scaffold  on  July  28.  The  austere 
purity  of  S.-J.'s  private  life  heightens  the  interest  with  which 
his  terrible  public  career  is  regarded.  His  (Ettvres  Politique! 
were  republished  in  1833-34.  See  Hamel's  Histoire  de  S,'J. 
(Par.  1859). 

St.  Eil'da.    See  Kilda,  St. 


St.  KiVda,  a  town  in  Victoria,  situated  on  the  EL  side  of 
Hobson's  Bay,  3^  miles  S.E.  of  Melbourne,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  It  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathimr, 
and  has  been  styled  the  Victorian  Brighton.     Pop.  (1875)  9676. 

St.  LaVrence.    See  Lawrence,  St. 

Saint-L6,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Manche, 
France,  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  rocky  ridge  which  rises 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Vire,  55  miles  S.E.  of  Cherbourg  by 
raiL  It  has  still  some  remains  of  fortifications,  and  two  inte- 
resting buildings,  the  fine  ogival  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  abbey  church  of  Sainte-Croix,  in  Romanesque  style.  The 
town  is  said  to  be  named  after  a  St.  L6  {Laudus),  bishop  of 
Coutance,  and  remained  in  English  possession  from  1346  till 
1449.  Besides  manufacturing  cottons,  ribbons,  lace,  cutlery,  &c., 
it  has  an  active  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  horses,  and  ckler.  Pop. 
(1876)  9519. 

St.  Lou'is,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  third  city  in  the 
American  Union,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  20  miles 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri.  Its  distance  oy  nil  firom 
New  York  is  1097  miles ;  from  New  Orleans  750  miles.  It  was 
founded  in  1764,  and  remained  chiefly  in  French  possessioia  till 
1804,  when  it  passed  to  the  Union  with  Upper  lx>nisiana,  of 
which  it  was  capital.  Its  population  was  then  mostly  Frencb, 
and  the  trade  was  chiefly  in  fur.  In  181 7  the  first  steamer  began 
to  ply  on  the  Mississippi,  and  from  that  date  its  progress  was 
exceedingly  rapid.  The  slave-trade  caused  much  excitement 
about  1822,  but  did  not  afiect  the  prosperity  of  the  citr.  A 
time  of  commercial  depression,  whidi  extended  from  1837  to 
1847,  together  with  floods,  ravages  of  cholera  (1848),  and  a 
terribly  destructive  fire  (1849),  slackened  the  rate  of  increase  till 
1 85 1,  when  the  introduction  of  railways  gave  it  a  finesh  impetus. 
In  1877  S.  L.  had  iii  churches,  of  which  28  were  Roman  Catho- 
lic, 18  Methodist,  16  German  Evangelical,  and  14  Presbyterian. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  has  his  seat  here.  S.  L.  is  famed  for  the  excellence 
of  its  educational  institutions,  chief  among  which  are  the  St. 
Louis  University  (a  Jesuit  establishment),  and  the  Washington 
University  and  Mary  Institute  (unsectarian).  The  denomi- 
national schools  (36  of  which  are  Roman  Catholic)  num- 
ber  upwards  of  60,  and  about  as  many  are  included  in  the  pabhc 
school  system,  which  supplies  instruction  for  nearly  4C\ooo 
pupils,  employs  800  teachers,  and  is  supported  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $900,000  per  annum.  There  are  also  a  Western  Academy 
of  Sciences,  a  Polytechnic  and  a  Mercantile  Library  (with  33,000 
volumes),  numerous  hospitals  and  industrial  homes,  and  a  lonaDc 
asylum  (cost,  $900,000).  The  other  principal  public  structures 
are,  the  Custom  House  being  constructed  (1878)  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000,000,  the  Exchange  (completed  1878),  with  a  hill 
223  feet  by  93,  the  Four  Courts  (comprising  a  prison  and  en- 
niinal  courts),  and  the  Court-house,  a  cruciform  building  (cost, 
$1,280,000).  The  magnificent  iron  railway  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  is  2225  feet  long,  and  has  a  centnd  span  of  520  lecL 
The  steel  and  iron  used  in  its  construction  amounted  to  $600 
tons,  and  its  entire  cost  was  $io,ooo,ooa  S.  L.  has  57  banks. 
with  a  capital  of  $i9i559,S42.  and  annual  bank-clearings  cf 
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11,151,372,6^4.  S.  in  is  in  the  centre  of  a  laig^  cool  and  iron 
field,  and  its  iron  trade  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
The  capital  employed  in  this  industry  amounts  now  to  nearly 
|20o,ooo,ooa  S.  L.  also  exports  vast  quantities  of  machinery, 
flour,  meat,  and  timber.  It  is  a  great  snipping  station,  and  at 
its  wharves,  which  extend  il  miles  along  the  river,  there 
arrived,  in  1876,  2200  steamers  and  743  barges,  with  aggregate 
freights  of  663,525  tons,  while  the  merchandise  received  and 
despatched  by  rail  amounted  to  3, 232, 770  tons.  The  waterworks 
supply  more  than  20,700,000  gidlons  a  day.  S.  L.  is  surrounded 
by  several  splendid  parks,  of  which  the  largest  is  Forest  Park, 
covering  1374  acres,  and  the  finest  Tower  Grove  Park,  of  350 
acres.  The  value  of  real  and  personal  property  is  estimated  (1876) 
at  |i66,999,66a  Pop.  (1810)  1400;  (1840)  16,469;  (1850) 
74,439;  (i860)  i85,587;(i866) 204,327;  (1876)498,182. 

Saint  Loxi'ia,  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  Sene- 
gambia,  is  situated  on  a  sandy  island,  250Q  yards  long,  5  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade,  but  is  dirty  and  poorly  built  Pop.  (1875) 
15,748,  of  whom  only  a  very  small  number  are  whites. 

8t  Lu'eia.    See  Lucia,  St. 

8aint-Kalo,  a  fortified  seaport  of  France,  department  of 
lUe-et-Vilaine,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ranee  into  the  English 
Channel,  44  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rennes  by  rail  It  completely 
coven  the  Rocher  d*  Aaron,  3  miles  in  drcumference,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainhmd  by  Le  Sillon,  a  causeway  215  yards 
long.  The  harbour,  which  is  spacious,  Is  left  dry  at  ebb  tide^ 
but  the  flood  tide  here  rises  from  45  to  50  feet,  and  a  basin  is  now 
( 1 878)  under  construction  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000  francs.  The  town  is 
defended  hj  several  strong  forts,  situated  on  the  mainland  and  on 
the  rocks  that  stud  the  roads.  In  1877  there  entered  the  port 
489  British  vessels,  with  cargoes  to  the  value  of  ;f94,788,  and 
cleared  474  with  cargoes  valued  at  ;f  176,302  (these  are  exclu- 
sive of  the  steamers  in  the  service  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Company).  The  exports  include  gniin,  apples, 
cartridges,  and  lead  ore;  the  imports,  coal,  pig-iron,  cement, 
hemp,  and  planks.  S.-M.  has  considerable  shipbuilding,  and 
sends  forth  many  vessels  to  the  whale,  cod,  and  mackerel 
fisheries.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  spirits,  oils,  cordage, 
chains,  biscuits,  tobacco,  &c     Pop.  (1876)  10,061. 

St.  Kau'rice  BiTOr,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  St 
I^wrence,  which  rises  216  miles  N.N.W.  of  Montreal,  and 
flows  in  a  southerly  course  363  miles,  joining  the  St  Lawrence 
at  the  city  of  Three  Riven  in  the  province  of  Quebec  It  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  about  66  miles,  from  a  point  34  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Its  valley  contains  iron  mines  and  great 
forests,  where  about  500,000  logs  of  pine  and  spruce  are  cut 
annually.  The  Falls  of  Shawenegan,  180  feet  m  height,  22 
miles  above  its  mouth,  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Canada  with 
the  exception  of  Niagara. 

St.  Kicliael'B,  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  most  fertile  of 

the  Azores  (q.  v.),  is  situated  in  lat  37*  44'  N.,  long.  25'  30^  W. 

Area  297  sq.  miles ;  pop.  8 1, 00a    The  island  is  40  miles  long 

nnd  from  5  to  10  miles  m  breadth.    It  u  of  volcanic  origin,  and 

IS  mountainous  in  the  interior,  rising  in  Pico  di  Vara  to  3570 

feet,  and  in  Serro  da  Agoa  de  Pas  to  3070  feet.    The  climate  is 

mild  and  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  abundant 

wheat,  Indian  com,  and  beans,  which  are  exported  to  Portugal. 

The  staple  articles  of  produce,  however,  are  oranges  and  fruits. 

In  1870  the  island  esroorted  to  England  273,181}  large  boxes  of 

oranges  valued  at  ^  136,^80,  4800  malotes  of  tangerines,  694 

boncnes  of  bananas,  and  29,5^8  pine-apples.      In  the  same 

year  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies  amounted 

to  ^^48,527,  being j£i6^2i  less  than  in  1875,  and  of  this  coal 

amoanted  to  ;f  27 10.     The  total  number  of  British  vessels  which 

entered  the  ports  of  St  M.  in  the  same  year  was  132  of  35i96o 

tons,  and  cleared  138  of  37,170  tons ;  and  of  the  vessels  that 

cleared  127  (with  cargoes  valued  at  ^^129,716)  were  in  the  direct 

trade  between  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies. 

St.  Ki'ofaael'B  Mount,  a  granite  rock  off  the  S.  coast  of 
Cornwall,  England,  near  Penzance,  communicating  with  the 
mainland  by  a  causeway  passable  at  low  water,  is  I  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  fully  200  feet  high.  It  was  mentioned  bv  Plinjr, 
and  by  Diodoms  Siculus,  who  called  it  BeUerium,  and  knew  it 
vi-as  near  the  Cassiterides.  It  was  a  place  of  much  note  among  the 
ancient  Britons ;  and  after  Christianity  was  introduced  formed 
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a  common  pilgrims'  goal.  The  apparitioiu  of  St  Michael  and 
other  legends  about  it  have  been  frequently  mentioned  by  poets, 
<.^.  Milton  in  Lycidas,  It  is  crown^  by  a  castle  which  was  the 
subject  of  contest  during  the  Civil  War  and  at  other  times,  and 
which  is  now  occupied  by  Sir  J.  St.  Aubyn.  There  is  a  small 
fishing  village  (pop.  about  127)  at  the  base  of  the  rock.  The 
formation  of  S.  M.  M.  is  of  great  interest  to  the  geologist,  and 
the  botanist  finds  many  rare  plants  upon  it 

Samt-lCdhel,  Mont,  a  conical  granite  rock  in  the  French 
department  of  Manche,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  400  feet  from 
the  sands  of  Cancale  Bay,  7  miles  W.  of  Avranches.  On  its 
summit  are  a  church  and  a  castle,  and  on  the  steep  slopes  is  built 
the  town,  which  has  a  pop.  of  200.  The  surrounding  sands  are 
under  water  at  every  tide,  but  at  low  water  there  is  a  road  i  mile 
in  length  which  joins  it  to  the  mainland.  On  the  rock,  which 
was  called  Tumia,  stood  in  ancient  times  a  temple  of  Jupiter ; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Normans  it  was  the  site  of  a  strong 
fortress.  An  apparition  of  St  Michael  here  in  708  led  to  the 
building  of  a  church  by  Auxbert,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  which  is 
spoken  of  as  in  monie  tumba.  To  the  monastery  here  was  given 
soon  after  the  Conquest  the  Cornish  Mount  St.  Michael  and 
its  prioiy,  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortain  and  Cornwall,  half-brother 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  See  Les  Curimses  kkherckh  du 
MofU-St.'Mkhd^  by  Dom  Thomas  Le  Roy  (2  vols.  Caen,  1878). 

Saint-Kasaire',  a  seaport  of  France,  department  of  Loire- 
Inf^eure,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  right  bank,  40 
miles  W.  of  Nantes  by  rail  It  has  grown  more  rapidly  in  recent 
years  than  perhaps  an;jr  other  French  town,  its  pop.,  2391  in 
1851,  having  increased  in  1861  to  6500,  and  in  1876  to  14,761. 
A  chief  cause  of  its  prosperity  is  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the 
Loire,  which  has  led  to  the  formation  here  of  large  oocks  to 
save  vessels  destined  for  Nantes  the  troublesome  navigation  of 
the  river.  With  the  exception  of  coal,  most  of  the  cargoes  are 
forwarded  in  transit  by  rail  or  in  barges  to  Nantes,  where  the 
duties  are  payable.  There  are  regular  weekly  steam  lines  hence 
to  London,  Hamburg,  and  Santander,  and  fortnightly  to  Liver- 
pool ;  and  from  this  port  also  sail  the  mail  steamers  for  Colon, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  W.  Indies.  In  1876  there  entered  299 
British  vessels  of  116,513  tons,  and  cleared  237  of  96,124  tons. 
One  of  the  largest  docks  in  France  is  now  (1878)  in  process  of 
construction  here,  but  will  not  be  opened  till  1880. 

St.  Ke'ots,  a  town  of  England,  county  of  Huntingdon,  on  the 
Ouse,  8  miles  from  Huntingdon,  and  52  from  London  by  rail, 
has  some  manufactures  of  lace.  There  is  a  parish  church  built  in 
1507.  S.  N.  is  named  from  a  monastery  founded  here  in  974. 
Pop.'  (1871)  320a 

Saint  Nic'olaa,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  E.  Flanders, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fertile  and  populous  Pays  de  Waes,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Ghent- Antwerp  and  the  Mechlinheiuen  rail- 
ways, 12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Antwerp.  It  has  a  great  flax  market, 
and  large  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  stuffs,  linens^ 
carpets,  shawls,  laces,  and  tobacco.    Pop.  (1874)  24,567. 

Saint-O'mer,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aa,  17^  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Paris  by  rail.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  bv 
marshes,  and  has  four  forts.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame,  the  hospitals,  the  museum,  with  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  antiquities,  the  barracks,  the  theatre,  and  the 
remains  of  the  splendid  abbey  of  St  Bertin  (built  1320-1520; 
restored  1792).  It  has  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  famous  antiquarian  society.  La  Ahrinie,  S.  has  flax, 
wool,  and  cotton  spinning,  and  salt-refining ;  and  manufactures 
lace,  tobacco,  leather,  P^P^f  beet-sugar,  brandy,  and  day-pipes. 
Pop.  (1876)  21,404.  d.-0.  was  during  the  penal  times  the  seat 
of  a  college  for  English  Catholics. 

Saint'on-Dol'by ,  Madame  Oharlotte  Helen,  an  English 
contralto  singer,  was  bom  in  London  in  1821,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Royad  Academv  of  Music,  where  she  became  King's 
Scholar  in  1836.  On  leaving  that  institution  she  proved  herself 
one  of  the  most  accomplish^  and  cultivated  of  native  artists, 
and  immediately  took  high  rank  as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
Mendelssohn  formed  an  appreciative  opinion  of  her  powers, 
engaged  her  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipsic  in  1046-47, 
and  wrote  the  contralto  part  in  Elijah  for  her.  Till  her  retire- 
ment in  1870  she  enjovea  a  great  and  deserved  popularity.  Her 
style  was  marked  by  aedamatory  power,  correct  expression,  and 
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extraordinary  Tcrsatilitj,  Many  of  the  choicest  modem  songs 
h3.Te  been  introdaced  by  her,  whi^e  she  his  few  equals  in  the 
rendering  of  the  wmple  f  nglish  bakllaxL  She  is  married  to  Mons. 
rrc/5pcr  Philippe  CaiheTine  Saiiiton,  the  celebrated  violinist, 
at  present  lea/icr  in  Her  51aj€sty's  Theatre,  who  was  bom  in 
Tou!ou»e  in  1813,  and  has  been  for  many  years  identi^ed  wi± 
the  Italian  Opera  in  London. 

St.  Pan'craa,  a  rery  exter^sive  parish  in  the  N.  of  London, 
including  the  ruburbs  of  Camden  Town,  Kentish  Town,  ice. 
Area,  2716  acres.  Pop.  in  1871,  221,465.  Tne  parish  church 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  metrop>olis-  Sl  Pancras  gives  its  name 
to  the  terminus  of  the  M:dland  Railway  Company,  and  the 
gigantic  hotel  attached  thereto. 

8t.  Paul,  capital  of  Minnesota,  United  States,  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  founded  in  1838  and  incorporated  in  1849. 
It  has  35  churches,  3  libraries,  2  theatres,  and  2  daily  and  9 
weekly  papers.  It  has  a  good  educational  system,  with  13 
tchooU  and  5000  scholars.  There  are  several  fine  public 
buildings,  chief  among  which  is  the  State  CapitoL  There  are 
seven  banks,  several  hospitals  and  asylums,  a  large  custom- 
bouse,  and  a  fine  park  of  260  acres.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  machinery,  furniture,  boots  and  shoes.  Pop.  (1850)  1083; 
(1870)  20,030.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  was 
$27,000,000  in  1878. 

Saint-Paul,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Reunion  (q.  v.).  Its 
pop.  at  the  census  of  1876  was  26,979. 

8t.  Paul  da  Loan'da.    See  SXo  Paulo  do  Loanda. 

St.  Pe'tersbnrg,  a  government  of  W.  Russia,  includes  the 
old  Ingermanland,  with  parts  of  Karelia  and  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Novgorod,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Fin- 
land, Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  governments  of  Olonetz,  Novgo- 
rod, and  Pokov,  Lake  Peipus,  and  Esthonia.  Area,  17,065  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  (1870)  1,326,075.  St.  P.  is  a  plain,  sloping  to  the 
N.  W.  About  half  the  surface  consists  of  woods,  marshes,  and 
lakes.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Neva  (q.  v.),  the  Volchov, 
which  rans  into  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  Narova,  which  drains 
Lake  Peipus,  receives  the  Plussa,  and  flows  past  Narva  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.     Timber  is  the  chief  product  of  St.  P. 

St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire,  occupies 
the  delta  of  the  Neva  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  intersected 
by  ten  branches  of  the  river  and  numerous  navigable  canals. 
It  is  400  miles  N.W.  of  Moscow,  and  20  miles  E.  of  Kronstadt 
(q.v.).  No  European  capital,  save  London  and  Vienna,  impresses 
the  mind  with  such  a  sense  of  wealth,  power,  and  ostentation  as 
the  city  of  St.  P.  From  near  Kronstadt  the  river  appears  wide 
as  an  estuary,  and  thronged  with  shipping  like  the  Tagus  or 
the  Thames,  while  to  the  traveller  approaching  St.  P.  by  land 
the  city  seems  *  a  magnificent  artificial  oasis  in  a  waste,  howling 
wilderness  of  forest  and  morass.'     Its  wide,  regular,  and  ill- 

f)avcd  streets  on  perfectly  level  ground  wear,  like  those  of  Ber- 
in,  a  general  look  of  stiffness  and  symmetry  suggestive  of  bureau- 
cracy and  military  discipline,  and  the  large  scale  on  which  St. 
P.  is  planned,  with  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  pretentious  and 
pseudo- classic  architecture,  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  Munich. 
Even  the  private  houses  are  built  in  great  blocks,  each  having  a 
dvomik  or  porter,  who  also  acts  as  a  police-agent,  and  by  night 
as  a  watchman.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  42J  sq.  miles.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  *  Great  Side '  {Bohhaya  Storona\  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Great  Neva,  and  the  'Petersburg  Side,* 
scattered  over  the  N.  bank  and  the  islands,  chief  of  which  is 
Vassiliostrof  (*  Basil  Island '),  connected  with  the  S.  bank  by 
three  bridges  of  boats  and  the  magnificent  Nikolaievsky  bridge 
(1850)  of  granite,  resting  on  seven  arches,  and  1200  feet  long. 
Communication  is  also  kept  up  by  the  Annitchkoff  bridge,  1 10 
feet  long,  and  150  other  wooden  bridges  built  on  piles,  by 
steam-launches  and  two-oared  ferry-boats  in  summer,  and  by 
sledges  in  winter,  when  the  jolting  little  droskm  {i/^^  105  in  1874) 
are  out  of  use.  The  river-banks  arc  lined  with  quays  of  red 
granite,  which  for  solidity,  strength,  and  area  are  without  pardlel 
in  Europe.  On  the  S.  bank  these  form  a  promenade,  on  Vassili- 
ostrof they  are  used  as  wharves.  The  E.  point  of  this  island, 
where  stand  the  Custom-House  and  the  Exchange,  is  the  chief 
resort  of  the  foreign  merchants,  in  whose  hands  are  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  St.  P.    On  the  same  island  are  the  Academy 
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of  Sciences,  fcnmded  in  172S  by  Peter  tibe  Grest,  with  a  Ebrary 
of  over  200,000  vols.,  and  great  sci-=±5c  csCectfops,  the  Uni- 
versity (1S19),  whxh  in  Ja^rrary  1S7S  h&i  86  teacfaexs  and  I425 
students,  and  the  Academy  ai  Fiae  Arts  (1764),  n/vt»it>««^  by 
a  colossal  Minerva,  ard  in  iis  Tar>Dcs  squares  are  the  »>fi«rim»nt 
of  Count  Roman ofi,  the  miryN^t  starzes  oc  Ks'oy>ff>Smolensky, 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  ScrraroQ-RTamikski  \m  the  Zarxxyn  Square 
or  Field  of  Mars,  where  40,000  men  can  maccnrre),  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  motrnrnent  to  Carhariae  IL,  erected 
in  1873.    On  an  island  a  Uitle  higher  cp  the  river  is  the  Fortresss 
built  by  Peter  the  Great  in  170S,  which  scirocxds  the  mmt,  ti^ 
arsenal,  and  the  boildings  of  the  MiliTaiy  Department.    On  in 
adjoining  island  is  the  Lnle  wooden  hoosc  occupied  by  Peter  the 
Great  during  the  founding  of  Sl  P.     The  central  point  of  St,  P. 
is  the  Admiralty,  built  hj  Alexander  L,  with  ooe  front  to  the 
Neva,  the  other  lacing  the  magmnccnt  Admiraliy  Square,  tiie 
largest  in  the  dty,  where  also  rises  the  Winier  Palace,  rebaili 
by  Rastrelli  in  1S39,  after  the  fire  ci  iS37f  a  square  edince 
455  feet  long  by  350  broad,  the  lavtshly-adomed  lesidence  of 
the  Emperor.     Near  and  also  fadng  the  Neva,  is  the  poktul 
museum  of  the  Hermitage,  designed  and  constnxcted  by  Klenze 
(1840-51),   containing    vast    art    and    antiqoaiian    collections, 
including  1500  pictures,  ii,8So  sketches,  1890  Tises^  200»ooo 
coins  and  medals,  361  ancient  marbles,  a  library  of  120^000  vols^ 
and  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  gems  in  the  world.    The  style 
is  bastard  Grecian  externally,  grotesque  and  florid  Renaissance 
in  the  portico  (which  is  sustained  by  10  colossal  caryatides),  and  in 
the  interior,  which  has  140  monoliths  of  Finland  granite,  while 
the  noble  entrance-hall  is  supported  by  16.     The  three  central 
galleries  are  assigned  to  the  Spanish  sdiool  (over  lOO  pictures), 
to  the  Italian  school  (327),  and  to  Rnbens  (60)  and  Vam^ck  (34). 
Rembrandt  is  represented  by  41   pictures.     Here  also  is  the 
famed  Kertch  Collection  of  antiquities,  taken  since  1825  from 
fifty-eight  Greek  tombs  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphoros.     Between 
the  Winter  Palace  and  the  imposing  quarters  of  the  General 
Staff  stretches  Palace  Square,  with  the  Alexander  Column,  150 
feet  high,  whose  shaft  is  a  monolith  of  red  granite  80  feet  high. 
W.  of  Admiralty  Square  are   the  buildings  of  the  Directing 
Senate  and  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  stretdiing  S.W.  is  Peter's 
Square,  with  the  Nicholas  Monument  and  the  magnificent  eques* 
trian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Cathedral  o£  St  Isaac, 
completed  in  1859,  a  huge  building  in  Renaissance  style,  330  feet 
long,  290  feet  broad,  and  310  feet  high,  with  monolithic  pillan 
of  red  granite,  the  interior  of  which  is  marxed  by  gandy  orna- 
ment.    From  Admiralty  Square  extends  S.E.  the  finest  street  of 
St.  P.,  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  4  miles  long  and  130  feet  broad, 
lined  with  palaces  and  rows  of  trees,  the  chief  promenade  and 
line  of  traffic.     In  the  Nevsky  Prospect  is  the  Imperial  Public 
Library  (1810),  which  in  1868  contained  1,044,045  vols.,  34,17^ 
MSS.,  and  85,691  engravings.     No  city  in  the  world  can  com- 
pare with  St.  P.  in  the  number  of  its  palaces.    The  most  note- 
worthy, after  the  Winter  Palace,  are  Peter's  Palace,  an  nnpreteo- 
tious  two-storied  house  in  the  Summer  Garden ;  the  Annitchkoff 
Palace  (1748),  on  the  Nevsky  Prospect  and  the  Fontanka  Canal, 
the  residence  of  Nicholas  I.,  now  of  the  heir-aDpaient  to  the 
throne;  the  Marble  Palace  (1783),  on  the  Great  Neva,  now  l)e- 
longing  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine ;  the  splendid  Palace  of 
the  Grand  Duke  VUdimir  (1871),  also  facing  the  Great  Ncya; 
the  Tauric  Palace  in  the  E.  of  the  city,  buUt  by  Catharine  in 
1784;  the  fortress-like  Michailoff  Palace  (1800),  on  the  Fontanka 
Canal;  the  new  Michailoff  Palace  (1825),  and  the  Leuchtcnbeig 
Palace  (1838),  on  the  Moika  Canal     After  St  Isaac's,  the  chid 
churches  are  the  Kasan  Cathedral  in  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  with 
numerous  relics  and  military  trophies,  the  Church  of^  SL  Pete 
and  Paul,  with  a  gilded  spire  2oi8  feet  high,  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration,  whose  court  is  surrounded  by  300  Turkish  ami 
French  caimon,  and  the  Vladimir  church,  with  five  ^ded  cupolas. 
St.  P.  has  in  all  139  churches  (44  of  wood)  and  51  chapek, 
besides  30  of  other  denominations.     The  Alexander  Nevsky 
monastery,  in  the  E.  part  of  St  P.,  incloses  four  churches,  i 
considerable  Ubrary,  and  an  ecclesiastical   college  with  looo 
students.    St  P.  is  richly  provided  with  scientific  and  practical 
schools.     The  most  important  benevolent  institutions  arc  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and*  the  Obuhoff  and  Nicolai  Infirmaries, 
St.  P.  has  no  less  than  25  cemeteries.    There  are  six  impenal 
and  two  private  theatres.     The  largest  are  the  Grand  Tbeatxe 
(finished  1832),   holding  4000  persons,  for  Italian  opera  and 
the  ballet;  the  Maria  Theatre  (2000),  for  Russian  dzamatk 
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works,  and  the  Alexander  Theatre  (i 700).    The  CiniseUi  Circus 
wu  erected  m  1876  at  a  cost  of  ^40,625.    The  public  gardens 
are  nnmerocts  and  tastefuL    The  chief  are  the  Summer  (Ardens, 
the  Alexander  Park  (the  newest  and  finest),  the  Tauric  Garden, 
and  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens.     St.  P.  is  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  towns  of  Rus^    In  1872  it  had 
621  imperial  and  private  manufactories,  with  41,164  workmen, 
producing  p>ods  worth  ;f  1 3, 267, 762.    The  manufactures  include 
carpets,  mirrors,  bronze  wares,   locomotives,  glass,  porcelain, 
soap,  leather,  stearine,  flax,  and  yarn.    The  trade  of  St.  P.  is 
also  very  important,  though  the  river  is  only  open  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  November,  and  a  bar  across 
its  mouth  prevents  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  feet  of  water 
from  reachmg  the  city.     The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at 
St  P.  and  its  out-port  Kronstadt  in  1874  was  J2899 ;  and  cleared, 
2823.    Of  these  945  were  English.     The  chief  exports  are  com, 
flax,  linseed,  tallow,  hemp,  bristles,  potash,   Russia  leather, 
spirits,  wood,  bones,  and  oil-cake.     In  1873  they  amotmted  to 
/i  5,694,001,  while  the  imports  were  valued  at  ^2, 339,77a 
St.  P.  has  five  railway  stations,  where  the  Baltic,  Zarskoe, 
Moscow,  Viburg,  and  Warsaw  railways  terminate.     The  dis- 
trict around  St.  P.,  notwithstanding  the  severe  climate  (the 
winter  temperature  averages  18''  F.^  and  has  sometimes  fallen 
as  low  as  — 51*  F.),  is  studded  with  country  seats  and  fine 
gardens.     Further  off  are  the   Imperial   pleasure-palaces    of 
Zarskoe-Selo,  Paidovsk,  Strelna,  Gatchina,  Peterho^  and  Ora- 
nienbaam,  and  the  village  of  Pulkova  with  its  famous  observa- 
tory.    SL  p.  was  founded  as  a  fortress  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1703,  and  was  declared  his  .capital  in  17 12.    Catharine  II. 
made  it  one  of  the.  most  brilliant  capitals  of  Europe,  and  an 
important  industrial  and  commercial  centre.  It  grew  rapidly  under 
the  government  of  Alexander  I.,  who  built  a  considerable  number 
of  bridges,  and  did  great  service  by  draining  the  swamps.    The 
pop.  of  St.  P.  (according  to  the  St,  P.  Calendar  for  1878)  is 
^7>963»  of  whom  524,329  are  Russians,  45tS'5  Germans,  13,749 
Firms,  9796  Poles,  and  5001  Swedes.    'Die  Orthodox  Greeks 
number  5|7,I73,  Protestants  76,831,  Roman  Catholics  20^882, 
Israelites  6654,  Raskolniks  3138,  and  Mohammedans  2071.    Of 
the  pop.  54,39i8  belonged  to  the  hereditary,  and  40,186  to  the 
personal  nobility;  38,363  were  of  the  military,  and  207,000  of 
the  peasant  class.    See  SehtnTunirdi^Uiten  von  St  P,  .(3  parts, 
St.  P.  1870-71} ;  J.  Beavington  Atkinson,  An  Art  Tour  to  Nor- 
them  Capitals  of  Europe  (Lond.  1873);  Mackenzie  Wallace, 
Rmsia^  (voL  ii  A,  1877). 

St.  Peter's  Port,  the  capital  of  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands, 
contains  Government  buildings,  a  college  library,  handsome 
piers,  &c.  There  are  three  episcopal  churches,  and  numerous 
dissenting  chapels.    Pop.  of  town  and  parish  (1871)  16, 166. 

Saint-Pierre,  a  town  in  the  French  island  of  Martinique,  in 
the  W.  Indies,  on  a  bay  of  the  W.  coast,  16  miles  N.W.  of  the 
capital  Fort-la-France.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  several  hand- 
some churches,  a  theatre,  &c.,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in 
sugar,  rum,  and  coffee.  Pop.  25,000.— St.  P.  is  also  the  name 
of  the  second  largest  town  in  the  French  island  of  Reunion 
(q.  v.),  which  has  a  pop.  (1876)  of  30,615. 

Saixit-Pierre-les-Oalais,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-de-Calals,  about  a  mile  inland  from  Calais,  has  manufac- 
tures of  linens,  tulles,  leather,  beet-sugar,  &c.;  and  a  pop.  (1876} 
of  22, 349. 

Saint-Pol-de-L^on,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Finistire, 
France,  near  the  coast  of  the  inlet  which  receives  the  small  river 
Perze,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Morlaix.  It  has  a  grand  Gothic  cathe- 
dral of  the  13th  c,  and  an  imposing  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Creizker,  dating  from  the  14th  c.  There  are  industries  in  Unen, 
llax,  hemp,  wax,  &c     Pop.  (1876)  3503. 

Baint-Qaentin.    See  Quentin,  St. 

Saints'  Bays.    See  Saint. 

Saixit-SerTan,  a  small  seaport  of  France,  department  of 
lUe-et-Vilaine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee,  opposite  to  St.  Malo, 
with  irhich  it  is  coimected  by  land  at  low- water.  It  is  a  new 
town  with  two  harbours,  the  largest  of  which  is  Port  Solidor, 
and  is  much  freouented  as  a  watering-place.  An  Anglican 
chapel  was  built  here  in  1875.  It  has  shipbuilding  and  trade 
in  timber.     Pop.  (1876)  9912. 

SaiAt-Simon,  an  ancient  French  family,  whose  fiamily  name 
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was  derived  from  a  seigneury  in  Vermandois.  Its  two  most 
famous  members  Were — (i)  Iiouis  de  Bouvroi,  Due  de  S.-S.p 
bom  at  Versailles  January  16,  1675,  entered  the  anby  when 
scarcely  sixteen,  and  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions 
during  the  war  of  the  Augsburg  League.  Disappointed  of  a 
brigadier-generalship,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1702,  and  on 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  he  aided  the  Due  d'Orleans  in  seizing 
the  regency,  and  was  himself  appointed  a  member  of  the 
regency  council.  Si-S.  was  a  staunch  Jansenist,  opposed  the 
Jesuits,  warned  the  people  against  the  financial  scnemes  of 
Law,  and  strove  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  Dubois.  On 
the  death  of  Orleans  and  the  accession  to  power  of  Louis,  the 
old  grand  seigneur  xt\JatA  from  politics,  and  occupied  his  rgnain- 
ing  years  in  writing  his  Mhnoires,  He  died  March  2,  1 755,  at 
Paris.  He  had  oraered  that  his  inimitably  graphic  Mimoires 
should  not  be  printed  for  forty  years.  Fragments  of  them  first 
appeared  in  3  vols.  1788,  followed  in  1789  by  4  supplementary 
vols.  The  first  complete  edition  is  that  of  1829-30^  m  21  vols., 
printed  by  command  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  best  is  that  of 
Cheruel,  with  introduction  by  Sainte-Beuve  (20  vols.  1856^^7  ; 
new  ed.  bv  Ch(^ruel  and  R^;nier,  20  vols.  1872  et  seq,)  English 
selections  by  Bayle  St.  John  were  published  in  4  vols.  1857;  new 
ed.  3  vols.  1876.  See  Fontalis,  Discours  surla  Vieetles  CEuvres 
de  S.'S,  (1855),  and  Cheruel,  S.-S,  Consideri  comnu  Historien 
de  Louis  XIV.  (Par.  1865).— (2)  Olaude  Henri,  Oomte 
de  S.-S.,  grand-nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris, 
October  17,  1760,  entered  the  army  and  was  made  a  captain 
before  the  age  of  seventeen.  In  1779  he  went  to  America,  fought 
under  BouiUe  and  Washington,  was  made  prisoner  with  the  Comte 
de  Grasse  in  1782,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  returned  to 
France,  obtaining  a  colonelcy  in  his  twenty-tiiird  year.  AAer 
visiting  Holland  and  Spain  he  arrived  in  Paris  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  outbreak  of  the  great  RevolutioiL  He  says  that  he 
took  no  part  in  the  stirring  events  which  followed,  but  remained 
an  interested  spectator.  At  anyrate  he  adopted  the  plain  name 
of  Citizen  Bonhomme,  and  in  partnership  with  Baron  von  Redem 
he  made  enormous  profits  by  buying  and  selling  confiscated  or 
national  property.      But  in  1797  Kedem  quarrelled  with  his 

Sartner,  and  managed  to  get  quit  of  him  for  /680a    With  this 
ttle  fortune  S.  S.  began  the  real  study  of  sociology.    He  studied 
the  whole  circle  of  ue  sciences  until  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all,  in  his  own  estimation  ;  he  married,  just  as  an  experiment, 
and  ere  long  obtained  a  divorce ;  he  gambled,  and  played  the 
debauchee;  he  gave  balls  and  diiiner-parties  in  rapid  succession; 
he  attempted  to  realise  old  age  artificially  by  means  of  medica- 
ments, and  even  inoculated  himself  wiu  contagious  diseases. 
His  scheme  of  human   existence  was — *(i).  To  spend  one's 
vieorons  youth  in  a  manner  the  most  original  and  active  possible; 
(2T  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  all  human  theories  and  practices ; 
(3)  to  mingle  with  all  classes  of  society,  placing  one's  self  in  all 
possible  situations,  and  even  creating  situations  that  do  not 
exist ;  (4)  to  spend  one's  old  age  in  resuming  one's  observations, 
and  in  establishing  principles.'    ;f  6800  was  too  small  a  provision 
for  such  a  programme,  and  in  1808  S.-S.  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eighty  was  glad  to  receive  a  clerkship  in  the  government  pawn- 
broking  ofiice,  with  a  yearly  salarv  of  >^40.    The  charity  of 
friends  supported  him  in  misery,  and  precisely  when  his  circum* 
stances  were  most  wretched  he  pursued  his  socialistic  dreams 
most  enthusiastically.     In  his  Lettre  d'un  Habitant  de  Genh/e  It 
ses  Contemporains  (1803),  he  had  propounded  a  compendium  of 
his  system  as  follows  :  '  The  spiritual  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
savans;  the  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  property; 
the  power  of  naming  the  individuals  called  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  leaders,  in  the  hands  of  the  masses;  for  salary  to  the  govern* 
ing  class,  the  consideration  which  they  receive.*    This  system, 
stul  more  briefly  put  by  its  author  thus,  '  To  each  man  a  vocation 
according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  a  recompense  accord- 
ing to  its  works,'  he  continued  to  elaborate,  with  many  extra- 
vagances, in  the  Introduction  aux  Travaux  Scientifiques  au  Dix» 
neuvihne  SOcle  (1807) ;  Prospectus  dune  Nouvelie  Entyclofkfie 
(1810) ;  Rhr^amsatien  de  la  SociAi  Europkne  (1814) ;  Opinion 
sur  les  Mesures  ^  Prendre  contre  la  Coalition  de  1815,  and 
V Industrie^  ou  Discussions  Potitiques^  Morales  et  PkiUsofhiques 
(4  vols.  18 1 7-18).    The  last  three  works  were  in  part  written  by 
Augustin  Thierry,  his  disciple.     His  Opinions  IMthraires^  PkilO' 
sofhijues^  et  Industrielles  (i8ao),  Systhne  Industriel  (1821),  and 
his  CettSckisme  des  Industriels  (1824),  continued  the  esiposition  of 
his  doctrinesy  which  were  formulated  in  his  great  work  Li 
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^fouveau  Christiamsnu  (1825),  and  kept  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public  in  a  journal  called  La  ProdMcteur,  This  strangelv  philan- 
thropic egotist,  who  believed  that  he  had  transformed  society 
mto  a  church  universal,  developed  Christianity  to  its  final  issues, 
and  accomplished  the  salvation  of  the  world,  died  on  the  19th  of 
May  1825.  His  last  words  were  : — '  It  has  been  imagined  that 
all  religion  whatever  ought  to  disappear;  but  religion  cannot 
disappear  from  the  world  ;  it  can  only  change  its  form.  Do  not 
forget  that  in  order  to  do  great  thinjgs  one  must  be  enthusiastic. 
My  whole  life  sums  itself  up  in  a  single  thought — ''  To  assume 
to  all  mankind  the  freest  possible  development  of  their  faculties." 
The  future  is  ours.'  The  same  thought  is  expressed  in  his  well- 
known  saying,  'The  golden  age  is  before  us,  not  behind  us.' 
It  was  more  than  the  contagion  of  an  insane  enthusiasm  that 
drew  around  St  S.  such  men  as  Comte,  Thierry,  Rodrigues, 
Hazard,  Enfantin,  Armand  Carrel,  Michel  Chevalier,  Barrault, 
and  Talabot  In  183 1  these  founded  the  (7/<i7^^  newspaper,  which 
disseminated  the  broadest  socialism  throughout  the  land.  Soon, 
however,  the  Saint  Simonian  Church  was  torn  by  schism.  The 
two  leaders,  Bazard  and  Enfantin,  fell  out  regarding  the  emanci- 
pation of  women,  and  Enfantin  continued  to  head  the  old  society 
on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  proclaiming 
almost  perplexedly  that  '  the  only  position  of  the  true  Saint 
Simonian  with  regard  to  woman  is  to  declare  his  incompetence 
to  judee  her.*  Enfantin  finally  made  it  the  aim  of  his  association 
to  find  a  woman  of  genius  who  would  reveal  a  new  future  to 
humanity ;  balls  and  Ktes  were  given  to  all  the  fair  Parisiennes. 
These  eagerly  came,  but  among  them  no  inspired  prophetess ; 
and  the  funds  of  the  society  ^ing  dissipated,  the  Globe  was 
abandoned  and  the  Saint  Simonian  establishment  in  the  Rue 
Monsigny — a  sort  of  socialist  monastery — ^broken  up.  Enfantin 
and  aTOut  fortv  others  formed  themselves  into  a  band  of  mystics, 
who  entered  their  meditations  in  a  manuscript  called  Le  Livre 
Nouveau.  These  meditations  were  shaped  into  a  body  of 
rhythmical  metaphysics,  or,  as  Reybaud  puts  it,  *  an  algebra  of 
religion,'  expressed  in  Biblical  language.  But  in  August  1832 
this  association  was  dispersed  before  the  Cours  d'Assises.  His 
(Euvres  Computes  were  published  at  Paris  (20  vols.  1865-69).  See 
Essai  sur  la  Doctrine  de  St.'S,^  prefixed  to  his  CEuvres  Choisies 
(Bruss.  1859);  Hubbard's  St,'S,  (Par.  X857) ;  and  Foumel's 
Bihlioffraphu  Saint-Simonienne  (Par.  1833). 

St.  Thom'as,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  one  of  the  three 
Danish  possessions  in  the  W.  Indies.  Area,  45  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1870)  13,854,  of  whom  one-twelfth  are  whites.  The  island  is 
formed  by  a  volcanic  ridge,  extending  E.  and  W.,  and  attaining 
a  height  of  1480  feet  It  is  girt  by  barren  rocks  or  'keys, 
and  about  2  miles  N.E.  lies  the  almost  deserted  and  harbourless 
island  of  St  John's,  with  a  pop,  (1870)  of  1054.  To  the  W.  37 
miles  is  Porto  Rico,  and  40  miles  S.  is  the  Danish  St  Croix. 
The  light  sandy  soil  of  the  island,  though  it  has  been  proved 
capable  of  producing  grapes,  oranges,  cotton,  ginger,  &c.,  now 
(1878)  only  yields  a  few  inferior  vegetables,  a  little  bad  fruit,  and 
some  Guinea  grass.  The  town  of  St  T.  had  a  pop.  (1870)  of 
11,681,  but  is  only  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  excellent 
harbour,  which  is  of  the  first  importance  as  a  calling  station  for 
mail  steamers,  a  coaling  port,  and  a  refuge  for  vessels  in  distress. 
A  floating  dock,  completed  in  December  1875,  ^  ^5^  ^^^^  ^^^Z 
by  70  broad,  wiUi  a  draft  of  20  feet  In  1876  Uiere  entered  35 19 
(29  in  distress)  vessels,  and  cleared  3655 ;  while  of  these,  British 
vessels  numbered  1250,  with  an  aggregate  of  360,000  tons,  and 
the  iniports  (coal,  drygoods,  spirits,  &c.)  amounted  (1875)  ^^ 
jC9II,842. 

St.  Thom'as  (Port.  SSo  T^oml),  an  African  island  belonging 
to  the  Portuguese,  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Area,  140  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  (1875)  29,441  (1000  whites  and  muUttoes).  Of  vol- 
canic origin,  S.  T.  is  rugged  and  densely  wooded,  but  very  un- 
healthy. Sugar  as  the  principal  crop  has  recently  given  place  to 
coffee.  Cabinet  woods  of  fine  quality  are  also  among  the  exports. 
The  chief  town,  S.  T.  or  Chavres,  is  a  bishop's  seat,  and  has 
some  4000  inhabitants,  including  a  garrison  (1875)  of  27  officers 
and  399  men. 

Saiat  Thom'as's  Meant,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Chingle- 
put,  Madras,  British  India,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Madras  city. 
Pop.  (1871)  15,490.  It  is  generally  known  as  *  the  Mount,'  and 
contains  the  headouarters  of  the  Madras  artillery.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  witn  St.  Thom^  or  Mailapur,  a  little  port  about 
7  mUes  further  N.,  which  has  now  been  included  within  the 


suburbs  of  Madras  city.  Both  these  spots  lay  claim  to  be  the 
scene  where  St  Thomas,  the  apostle  of  India,  suffered  maityr- 
dom,  and  are  accordingly  much  frequented  by  Oriental  Christians. 

St.  Vin'cent,  one  of  the  British  W.  Indian  islands,  100 
miles  W.  of  Barbadoes,  has  an  area  (according  to  the  new 
Statistical  Abstract,  &c  1877)  of  147  sq.  miles  and  a  pop. 
(1871)  of  35,688,  of  whom  2500  are  whites.  It  is  picturesque 
and  fertile,  and  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  volcanic  range, 
which  attains  its  greatest  height  of  3000  feet  in  La  Souffriere. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  but  not  unhealthy.  Two* 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  are  under  cultivation,  and  the  chief  ex; 
ports  are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  In  1874  the  total  ezpom 
amounted  to  ^^188,916  (;f  123,752  of  sugar  alone),  and  the 
imports  to  ;£'i6o,772,  while  the  public  revenue  was  ;f27,44i 
and  the  expenditure  /*29,788.  The  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  the  ports  in  1874  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  79,901 
tons.    The  chief  town  is  Kingston  (q.  v.). 

St.  Vin'cent,  Gape,  a  lofty  headland  in  the  S.W.  of 
Portugal,  noted  for  the  naval  victories  gained  there.  In  169% 
Admiral  Rooke  was  defeated  by  the  French,  in  1780  Admind 
Rodney  defeated  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  i6th  of  February  1797 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis  scattered  the  Spanish  fleet  in  a  grttt 
battle,  ever  since  known  as  lAe  battle  of  C.  St  V. 

St.-Vita8*  Danoe.    SeeCHOnsA. 

Sa'is,  now  called  Sa-el-Hagar  ('  Sa  of  the  Stone*),  a  city 
of  ancient  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  W.  or 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  llie  modem  village  lies  somewhat 
to  the  S.  of  the  mounds  of  ruins.  At  the  village  itself  are  some 
remains  of  a  thick  brick  walL  The  24th,  26th,  and  28th  dynasties 
of  Manetho  originated  here.  S.  was  aho  a  reli^ous  centre  of 
ancient  Egypt,  and  its  colleges  were  famous  for  the  learning  and 
sanctity  of  their  priests.  It  was  much  visited  by  the  Greeks,  and 
had  even  a  considerable  resident  Greek  population. 

Baia'an.    See  Zaisan. 

Sakhalin'  (native  name  Taraiia),  an  island  belonging  partly 
to  Russia  and  partly  to  Japan,  lyin£  opposite  the  monthi  of  the 
Amur,  and  separated  from  Yesso  oy  the  straits  of  La  Peronse, 
and  from  Asiatic  Russia  by  the  Channel  of  Nevelski  and  the 
Channel  of  Tartary.      Area,  22,642  sq.  miles ;  pop.  I3t<xx> 
(Russians,  3000 ;  Japanese,  3500 ;  Giliacks,  3000 ;  Ainoa,  3000 ; 
Orokops,  400 ;  Chinese,  100).     Although  pronounced  an  island 
by  La  Peronse  in  1787,  it  was  laid  down  on  English  maps  u 
a  peninsula  until  1857,  the  separating  straits  of  Mamio  Rinxo,  4 
miles  in  width,  having  been  surveyed  by  Captain  Nevelski  in 
1852.     The  island,  from  Cape  Elizabeth  in  the  N.  to  Cape 
CriUon  in  the  S.,  is  514  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  vaiying  fron 
78  to  17  miles.    A  range  of  hills  (2000  feet),  called  in  the  N. 
Vakazey,  extends  down  its  whole  length,  and  is  generally  covered 
to  the  top  with  thick  forests.     In  the  middle  is  a  parallel  rang^ 
the  Tiara  Mountains.     In  the  S.  half  the  behest  points  axe 
Koshka,  Bemizet,  and  Ichara  (4000  feet).     The  prinapal  riten 
are  the  Poronai  and  Timir,  which  rise  near  each  other  and  flow 
the  one  to  the  N.,  and  the  other  to  the  S.,  the  latter  falling  into 
Tarpenia  Bay.    The  lakes  are  mostly  smail,  and  nnited  with  the 
sea  oy  deep  narrow  channels.     The  largest  are  Lake  Tnnaicha, 
37  sq.  miles.  Lake  Taraika,  28  sq.  miles,  and  Lake  Baikal,  23 
sq.  miles.     S.  is  rich  in  timber,  especially  along  its  W.  shoKs» 
and  has  rich  deposits  of  a  coal  containing  60  to  70  per  cent,  of 
pure  carbon.     The  mines  at  Dui  and  Sertunai  are  worked  by 
the  hard-labour  exiles.    The  chief  articles  of  export  are  fish  (to 
Japan)  and  skins ;  24,000  otters',  1300  sables',  and  6000  fosei' 
skms  being  exported  annually.    The  mean  temperature  of  S.  ^ 
Kusunai,  in  lat.  48",  is  34*  F.     The  hottest  month,  July,  has  a 
temperature  of  62*  F.,  and  the  coldest,  January,  of  14*  F.    The 
principal  Russian  stations  are  at  KorsaJtoC^  Mouravieff,  D&i,S^ 
tunai,  Kusunai,  and  Takoi ;  the  Japanese  live  in  the  S.  put  01 
the  island,  and  have  their  principal  stations  on  the  W.  ahoie, 
near  Mauka  Bay  and  Siranusi,  near  Cape  Crillon.    The  latter 
have  also  erected  posts  at  all  the  Russian  points  S.  of  48*  Ul 
The  Giliacks  inhabit  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  and  the  Ainos 
the  S.  part,  from  50*  kt.    See  On  the  Island  of  S,,  bv  Colonel 
Veniukof  (translated  from  the  Russian  Voyenm  SdormJt  by  Cap- 
tain Spalding),  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  GeografUcal  Secksjt 
vol.  xlii  (1872) ;  and  J.  M'Carthy's  abstract  of  the  Xiia  Ks# 
Dsusettu  (<  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  Japan  *)»  bj  BCamia  Rio20 
(pub.  1855),  in  the  Gtographuol  Magorimt  for  Av^just  187& 
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Sakhalin-TJla-Ohoton.  the  Manchlirian  name  of  the  place 
IcDown  to  the  Chinese  as  aei-lun-tsian,  and  properly  odled 
Aigon,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amor,  not  tar  trom  Blago- 
vestcbensk,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  possessions  on  that  river. 
It  is  surrounded  with  palisades,  has  a  citadel,  is  the  seat  of  a 
Chinae  goremor,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Chinese  *0otilla 
of  the  Amur.'  S.  has  considerable  trade.  Estimated  pop.  (1868) 
«xxx  Here,  May  28,  1858,  a  boundary  treaty  between  the 
Russians  and  Chinee  was  concluded. 

S^khya-miku,  ('the  hermit  of  the  tribe  of  Sakhya*),  the 
name  bv  which  Gautama,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion, 
is  best  Known  in  India  at  the  present  day.  His  father  was  rajah 
of  a  small  colony  of  Aryans,  whose  tribal  name  was  Sakhya. 
See  Buddhism. 


or  Sak'e,  a  kind  of  beer  or  fermented  liquor  prepared 
from  rice  pjain,  and  constituting  the  national  beverage  of  Japan, 
where  it  is  largely  consumed.  The  liquor  is  prepared  by  an 
elabcmite  series  of  steamine,  fermenting,  and  mashing  of  rice, 
the  product  of  a  number  of  such  operations  beingmixed  in  the 
mash  tun  and  finally  fermented  in  large  vats.  The  fermented 
mash  is  strained  and  pressed  through  bi^gs,  and  the  liquor,  when 
cleared  by  settling,  is  run  off,  heated,  and  filled  into  large  butts 
for  use.  S.  is  drunk  hot  by  the  Japanese  at  their  meals.  In 
1874  there  were  6,501,083  hectolitres  of  S.  made  in  Japan,  with 
137.446  hectolitres  of  inferior  fermented  liquor,  60,557  of  dis- 
tilled spirit,  and  56,712  of  sweetened  spirit. 

Sokkhar,  a  town  of  Scinde,  district  of  Shikarpur,  British 
India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  330  miles  N.  of  Kurrachi. 
Pop.  (1872)  13,318.  It  has  a  large  transit  trade.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  many  tombs  and  mosques,  and  a  leaning 
minaret  of  brick,  100  feet  high,  built  in  1607. 

Sal  is  the  Temacnlar  for  Shorea  robusia  {Dipitrocarpea),  a 
large  tree,  generally  eregarious,  occupying  two  extensive,  but 
irregular,  fairly  defined  belts  in  India  separated  by  the  Gangetic 
I  plain.  The  heart^wood  is  dark-brown,  coarse-grained,  urd, 
heavy,  strong,  and  tough,  with  a  remarkably  fibrous  and  cross- 
grained  structure.  Its  durability  is  considerable,  but  not  equal 
to  that  of  teak.  For  buildings,  gun-carriages,  river-boats,  and 
railway  sleepen  it  is  the  most  important  timber  of  N.  India. 
The  tree  when  tapped  exudes  lai^e  quantities  of  a  whitish  aro- 
matic transparent  resin  or  dammar,  used  to  caulk  boats  and 
ships,  and  also  for  incense.  Large  forests  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  process  of  tapping  the  trees. 

Sala*  George  Angastae  Henry,  an  English  journalist  of 
Italian  parentage,  was  bom  in  Lonaon  in  1828.  He  early 
began  to  write  for  Dickens'  Household  Words,  contributed  the 
liogarth  papers  to  the  CornhUl  Magtame^  was  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  (1863-64)  during  part  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71, 
founded  and  first  edited  Temple  Bar^  and  still  (1878)  records  the 
*  Echoes  of  the  Week '  in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  Of  his 
many  humorous  stories  and  sketches,  all  characterised  by  cease- 
less vivacity,  the  best  are,  perhaps,  Tkoiee  Round  the  Clock 
(1859),  Accepted  Addresses  (1863),  and  Adventures  of  Captain 
.Dangerous  (1 863). 

Salaam',  an  Arabic  word  meaning  'peace,  safety.'  It  is 
universally  used  throughout  India  as  a  form  of  salutation  on 
meeting  or  parting — such  as  sataam^ali'huM  =  '  peace  be  with 
yon.'  Among  Europeans  the  word  has  come  to  express  specially 
the  reverent  homage  which  is  paid  in  the  East  by  an  inferior  to 
a  superior. 

8cU.'ad  is  the  general  name  for  numerous  vegetables  eaten 
in  a  green  state,  either  with  or  without  the  admixture  of  oil, 
vincear,  and  other  ingredients.  The  principal  plants  thus  used 
are  lettuce,  endive,  celery,  succory,  cucumber,  radish,  onion, 
sonrel,  beetroot,  among  those  of  larger  growth ;  and  among  the 
smaller,  cress,  mustard,  and  rape  {vaed  when  in  seed-leaf), 
lamb's  lettuce,  water-cress,  chervil,  purslane,  &c  In  France 
the  variety  of  S.  herbs  in  common  use  is  much  greater  than  in 
Kng^Iand,  and  the  skill  in  preparation  is  more  marked.  It  is 
necessary  to  bestow  care  in  cleansing  the  herbs  to  avoid  the 
introdiictiott  of  entosoa  into  the  body ;  and  to  secure  a  juicy  and 
crisp  consistence  the  plants  must  be  'morning  gathered,' and  not 
when  drooping  after  a  hot  sun.    S.  herbs  are  ^cficial  not  only 
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because  they  are  comparatively  rich  in  pK)tash  salts,  but  because 
they  introduce  large  quantities  of  water  into  the  system. 

Sal'adin,  as  the  Westerns  have  termed  Kalek  Al-Ifaiier 
Balah  Ed-Din  Abu-Mojafer  Ynsef,  was  bom  in  the  castle 
of  Tecrit,  on  the  Tigris,  in  11 37.  He  was  the  son  of  Ayub,  a 
Kurd  in  the  service  of  Noureddin  of  Syria,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  that  sovereign  fought  through  three  campaigns  in  Egypt, 
winning  a  great  name  by  his  skilful  defence  of  Alexandria.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Shlrkoh,  he  became  grand-vizier  to  Nou- 
reddin; and  when  Nouxeddin  died  in  1174,  S.  seized  Egypt 
His  first  care  was  to  secure  his  position  by  defeating  Noureddin's 
youthfid  heir  in  several  great  battles ;  and  in  four  yean  he  had 
mastered  southern  Syria  and  a  large  portion  of  Mesopotamia. 
By  the  year  Ii8c  his  empire  extended  from  Tripoli  in  Africa  to 
the  Tigris,  and  from  Yemen  on  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Taurus.  He 
now  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  and  turned  his  arms  against  his 
only  remaining  foes,  the  Christians.  Picking  a  quarrel  with  the 
freebooter  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  he  inveigled  the  Latins  into  a 
pitched  battle  at  Hittin  (July  1187),  and  routed  them  entirely, 
killing  30,000  men.  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  though 
taken  captive,  was  treated  courteously,  but  Reginald  was  deca- 
pitated. Acre,  Ascalon,  and  other  important  cities  ouickly  gave 
way  to  the  Sultan,  and  on  October  2,  I187,  Jerusalem  surren- 
dered after  a  siege  of  two  weeks.  The  news  mflamed  Christen- 
dom; and  the  Third  Crusade  was  undertaken.  Richard  Cceur 
de  LJon,  at  the  head  of  French  and  English,  twice  defeated  S., 
captured  Jaffa  and  Caesarea,  and  in  1 192  obtained  a  treaty  of 
peace  for  three  ycarSt  with  protection  and  privileges  to  the 
Christians.  Salamn  died  in  the  following  vear.  He  was  a  chi- 
valrous warrior  and  a  wise  sovereign — undoubtedlv  the  greatest 
Kurd  that  ever  appeared  in  history.  The  Ayubite  aynasty  which 
he  founded  held  sway  in  Syria  till  1259  and  in  Egypt  till  1250. 
See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  Marin,  Hist, 
deS,  (Par.  1763);  Reinaud,  Notice  sur  la  ViedeS,  (Par.  1874). 

Salado',  a  tributary  of  the  Purana,  rises  in  a  spur  of  the 
Andes,  and  after  fiowin^  600  miles  S.S.E.  through  the  Argentine 
Republic,  joins  the  mam  river  below  Santa  Fe.  It  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  El  Grand  Chac0|  and  is  in  great  part  navigable 
for  small  vessels. 

Balaman'ca,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
S.,  situated  between  and  on  three  small  hills  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tormes,  a  feeder  of  the  Douro,  83)  miles  S.W.  of 
Valladolid  by  raiL  It  is  still  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is 
pierced  with  9  gates,  and  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  27 
arches  built  on  Roman  foundations.  The  streets  are  nsrrow  and 
crooked,  but  contain  many  fine  old  houses  which  present  an 
antique  and  imposing  appearance.  The  town  suffered  much 
from  the  violence  of  the  French,  who  on  their  retreat  in  1812 
left  its  western  part  almost  entirely  in  ruins.  The  Plaza  BCayor 
is  the  laigest  square  in  Spain,  being  capable  of  accommodating 
as  a  plaza  de  toros  from  16,000  to  20,000  persons.  The  finest 
buildings  are  the  two  cathedrals,  the  older  ol  the  I2th  c.,  and  the 
later  in  the  florid  Gothic  style,  l)egun  1513,  finished  1734 ;  the 
Seminario,  or  former  Jesuit  college,  in  the  Florentine  style ;  the 
former  Dominican  monastery  with  200  cells  and  a  noble  diurdi ; 
and  the  University,  a  fine  Gothic  quadrangle  founded  in  1200, 
and  incorporated  with  the  University  of  Palencia  in  1243.  It 
had  in  the  14th  c.  14,000  students,  and  in  the  i6th  c.  7000,  thouffh 
the  attendance  has  now  sunk  to  600.  It  consisted  of  21  smaUer 
colleges  (coUgios  menores),  all  of  which  are  now  ruined,  and  4 
superior  colleges  Uolegios  mayores)  which  still  remain,  viz.,  San 
Bartolom^i  the  oldest,  hence  known  as  £1  Colego  Viejo,  modern- 
ised in  1767  ;  Colegio  de  Cuen^  in  the  Cinque-cento  s^I^  now 
in  great  part  mined;  the  Colegio  de  Santiago^  or  £1  Colegio  del 
ArziDbispo^  in  the  Cinque-cento  style,  b^n  i^ai ;  and  the 
Colegio  del  Rey,  commenced  in  1625.  The  University  library 
has  2^0,000  vols,  and  1500  MSS.  S.  has  manuiactures  of  cloth, 
hats,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  (1877)  16,292.  S.  was  a 
municipium  under  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Salmantica* 
Near  it  the  French  under  Marmont  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat 
from  the  British  under  Wellington,  July  22, 181 2. 

Salamaa'der,  in  the  tnpeistitioii  of  the  Middle  Ages,  an  ani* 
mal  whose  element  is  fire.  Theophrutus  Paracelsus  (q.v.)  includes 
the  S.  or '  Vulcan '  among  the  *  Saganee^*  or '  Elementary  spirits.' 
Randle  Holme,  in  his  A^demy  ofArwmy  and  BUum^  describes 
it  as  '  a  creature  with  four  short  feet  like  the  lizard,  without  ears, 
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with  a  pale  white  belly,  one  part  of  the  skin  exceeding  black, 
the  other  yellowish-green,  both  very  splendent  and  glittering, 
with  a  black  line  running  all  down  the  back.  The  skin  is  rough 
and  bald ;  they  are  said  to  be  so  cold  that  they  can  go  through 
the  fire,  nay,  abide  in  it,  and  extinguish  it,  rather  than  bum.* 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (q.  v.)  says  in  his  Autobiography  that  when 
he  was  about  five  years  of  age  his  father  one  day  showed  him  a 
S.  in  the  fire.  In  the  diverting  work  Le  Comte  de  GabaiiSy  by 
the  Abbe  Montfaucon  de  Villars,  from  which  Pope  derived  the 
hint  of  his  *  machinery '  for  the  Rape  of  the  Locky  it  is  said  that 
the  S.  is  *  composed  of  the  most  subtle  parts  of  the  sphere  of  fire, 
conglobated  and  organised  by  the  influence  of  the  universal  fire, 
so  called  because  it  is  the  principle  of  all  the  motions  of  Nature. 
...  If  we  would  recover  our  empire  over  the  salamanders ' — 
lost  at  the  fall  of  Adam — *  we  must  purify  and  exalt  the  element 
of  fire  that  is  in  us.  For  this  there  is  no  more  to  be  done  but  to 
concentrate  the  fire  of  the  world  by  concave  mirrors  in  a  bowl  of 
glass ;  and  this  is  the  operation  which  all  the  ancients  have  reli- 
giously concealed,  till  divine  Theophrastus  revealed  it.' 

Salaxnan'der,  the  name  given  to  certain  newts  or  Amphibian 
Urodela^  credited  in  classic  ages  with  venomous  powers,  and  still 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  ignorant.  Pliny  placed  a  S.  in 
the  fire  and  found  it  to  be  consumed,  but  the  popular  idea  of  the 
S.'s  powers  of  resisting  incineration  survived  for  many  centuries 
after.  Salamanders  form  a  distinct  family  {Salamandn'ii), 
None  of  the  members  occur  in  Britain,  but  one  species,  the 
spotted  S.  (S,  maculosa)^  about  6  or  7  inches  in  length,  is  found 
in  S.  Europe,  and  a  well-known  species  the  Alpine  S.  {S. 
Aipina)  inhabits  dry  places  in  the  Alpine  range.  The  tail  is 
cylindrical,  and  the  skin  warty ;  the  glands  secrete  a  watery  fluid, 
the  rapid  excretion  of  which  may  have  inspired  the  belief  of 
the  S.'s  powers  of  quenching  fire.  The  palatine  teeth  are 
arranged  m  a  double  series.  The  head  is  broad  and  the  tongue 
well  developed.  The  S.  closely  resembles  the  lizard,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  It  brings 
forth  its  young  alive  {avo-viviparously),  and  the  young  are 
provided,  as  in  all  Amphibia  (q.  v.),  with  gills,  which  are  after- 
wards cast  off  when  lungs  are  developed.  The  young  of  the 
Alpine  S.  shed  their  gills  before  birth,  a  curious  adaptation  to 
the  want  of  water  in  their  native  districts. 

Sal'amis  (mod.  Kuluri),  an  island  of  Greece  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aegina,  near  Athens,  10  miles  long  by  10  broad.  It  originally 
formed  an  independent  state,  and  contributed  its  quota  to  the 
Greek  fleet  in  the  Trojan  war.  Subsequently  it  was  conquered 
by  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Macedonia.  Off  S.  was  fought  the 
famous  naval  battle  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  400  B.C., 
in  which  the  former  were  completely  defeated. 

Sal  Amino'niac.    See  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia. 

Sal  Voratile.    See  Ammonia. 

Salan^  or  Thalang'  (called  by  Europeans  Junk-seylon), 
an  island  on  the  VV.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  within  the 
kingdom  of  Siam.  Formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  a  French  Christian  mission  as  early  as  1670,  it  was 
conquered  and  desolated  by  the  Burmese  in  1809.  Within  the 
last  five  years  it  has  become  an  important  centre  of  tin-mining 
industry.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  32,500,  of  whom  27,000  are 
Chinese  miners.  The  exports  of  tin  are  about  100,000  pikuls 
{one  piiu/=i^^  lbs.).  The  title  of  the  Siamese  governor  is 
Phya  Puket.  The  chief  town  is  Puket  or  Tongkah,  with  a 
harbour  at  which  more  than  twenty  steamers  call  every  month. 

Salar  Jung  Behaudur,  Sir,  O.C.S.I.,  the  prime  minister  of 
the  native  State  of  Hyderabad,  or  the  Nizam's  dominions,  in 
India.  His  personal  name  is  Mir  Turab  Ali ;  and  among  his  titles 
are  Salar  Jang,  Mukhtar-ul-Mulk  =  leader  in  battle,  governor 
of  the  country.  He  has  been  since  1853  Diwan  or  Vizier,  in 
which  capacity  he  presides  over  the  administration  of  the  country 
in  all  its  branches,  without  much  opposition  from  any  quarter ; 
and  since  1869  he  has  been  one  of  the  two  co-regents  for  the 
infant  Nizam.  His  loyalty  to  the  British  was  conspicuous  during 
the  Mutiny  of  1857  ;  and  in  1876  he  paid  a  visit  to  England  as 
the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  His  position  may 
be  said  to  be  tending  to  become  hereditary,  and  two  of  his 
nephews  now  superintend  the  Departments  of  Revenue  and 
Public  Works. 

Saldanlia,  Oliveira  e  Daun,  JoAo  Carlos,  Duke  of,  a 

Portuguese  statesman,  grandson  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal,  was 
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bom  at  Lisbon,  November  17,  1791.     He  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Nobles  in  Lisbon  and  the  University  of  Coimbn, 
and  after  filling  several  minor  posts  was  appointed  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  by  Joao  VI.  in  1 825.     Next  year  he  became 
minister  of  war,  but  resigned  in  1827.     He  led  the  insurgents 
at  Oporto  in  the  war  against  Dom   Miguel,  and  on  his  de- 
feat  retired  to   England.     Returning  to   Portugal  with  Dom 
Pedro  in  1832,  he  became  his  generalissimo,  and  took  Oporto 
in   1833  and   Lisbon   in   1834,    receiving  the  capitulation  of 
Dom  Miguel  at   Evora  in  the  same  year.     He  now  joined 
the  opposition,  and  took  part  in  the  conservative  attempt  at 
a  revolution   in    1836,  after   which    he   was  again  obliged  to 
retire  to  England.     Recalled  in  1836,  he  became  chief  minister ; 
was  displaced  in  1 849,  but  recovered  his  power  in  1851,  and 
maintained  it  after  the  accession  of  Pedro  V.  (1853)  till  1856, 
when  he  again  became  leader  of  the  opposition.    Recovering  from 
the  severe  illness  which  led  to  a  false  report  of  his  death  (1861), 
he  acted  as  ambassador  at  Rome,  1862-64  and  1866-69,  and  at 
Paris  1869.  On  the  19th  May  1870  he  marched  up  with  a  consider- 
able force  to  the  Ayuda  Palace  at  Lisbon,  and  obliged  the  king  to 
dismiss  his  minister,  the  Marquis  de  Loul^,  and  appoint  himself  in 
his  place.     His  administration  lasted  until  September  13,  1S71. 
In  the  following  month  he  went  as  ambassador  to  London,  where 
he  died  November  21,   1876.      His  body  was  conveyed  in  a 
Portuguese  vessel  of  war  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  the  Royal  Pantheon  of  San  Vicente. 

Saldanlia  Bay  is  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  80  miles 
N.  of  Cape  Town.  It  is  a  magnificent  natural  harbour,  being 
easy  of  entrance,  deep,  roomy,  and  sheltered,  but  its  shores,  o^-ing 
to  the  total  absence  of  fresh  water,  are  desert  and  uninhabited.  The 
bringing  of  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Berg  river  has  been  long 
projected,  but,  tnough  easy  of  accomplishment,  the  work  has 
never  been  commenced,  and  the  finest  haurbour  in  S.  Africa -cmains 
unutilised  in  consequence. 

Sale.  In  English  law,  an  article  sold  becomes  the  property 
of  the  purchaser,  on  completion  of  the  contract  of  S.  In  Scotch 
law,  the  right  of  property  remains  in  the  vendor  until  the  sub- 
ject of  contract  has  been  delivered  to  the  vendee.  The  distinc- 
tion is  important,  in  case  of  bankruptcy.  See  Repute  Ownm- 
SHIP,  Market  Overt,  Goods,  Purchase  and  Sale  of. 

S.  or  Return. — When  goods  are  sold  upon  S.  or  retnm,  no 
right  of  property  rests  in  the  conditional  vendee,  and  the  S,  o( 
them  by  him,  contrary  to  terms  agreed  on,  renders  him  liable  to 
pay  damage.  Yet,  in  the  event  of  the  consignee's  insolvency, 
goods  so  consigned  would  fall  to  his  creditors. 

5.  of  Horses,  —A  purchaser  acquires  no  property  in  a  horse 
which  has  been  stolen  by  the  vendor,  according  to  the  general 
rule  of  law  that  no  one  can  give  another  a  better  title  than  he 
himself  possesses.  If  the  S.,  however,  be  in  open  marlcet,  in 
which  the  horse  has  been  kept  for  at  least  one  hour,  the  pur- 
chaser acquires  a  good  title.  A  warranty  of  soundness  docs  not 
imply  a  guarantee  against  injury,  easily  and  wholly  curable.  A 
contract  of  exchange  is  the  same  as  a  contract  of  S. ;  b^^ 
delivery,  on  one  side  at  least,  is  essential  as  proof  of  the 
agreement. 

S,  of  Real  Estate.— The  law,  as  a  general  role,  affords  no 
redress  for  oversights  in  the  purchase  of  estates,  when  these  mjg'ni 
have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  judgment  and  vigilance.  But  u 
the  vendor  knowingly  conceal  latent  defects,  either  regarding  the 
estate  or  its  title.  Tie  cannot  compel  execution  of  the  contract 
(see  Fraud).  From  the  moment  of  S.,  the  vendee  become 
owner  of  the  property ;  and,  consequently,  from  that  timecntilled 
to  any  profit  and  subject  to  any  loss  which  may  accrae  from  it 
In  trust  estates,  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  see  to  the  appUcation 
of  the  purchase-money,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  unless 
released  from  that  obligation  by  its  terms.  Persons  holding  an 
official  position,  adverse  in  case  of  S.  to  those  interested  in  the 
subject,  are  generally  legally  disqualified  from  purchasmg  »t 
Contracts  of  S.  must  be  in  writing,  with  terms  of  agreement 
fully  stated.  8  &  9  Vict,  c  1 19  regulates  the  conveyance  ot 
real  property  in  En^and,  and  abbreviates  the  form. 

Sale,  George,  the  well-known  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  Kent 
between  1680  and  1700,  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Can- 
terbury, and  became  a  lawyer.  He  aided  in  the  publication  ol 
the  Universal  History,  and  wrote  the  introductory  oortionsm* 
reverential  though  somewhat  rationalistic  spirit.     He  also  wrote 
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for  the  Generai  Dictionary,  and  assisted  in  starting  several 
learned  societies  in  London.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 
tnsslition  of  the  Koran  (1734)1  with  dissertation  and  notes.  The 
latest  reprint  of  this  invaluable  work — by  far  the  best  translation 
of  the  Koran — is  by  F.  Wame  &  Co.,  in  the  Chandos  Classics 
(1S77).  S.  approached  the  study  of  the  anti-christian  religions  in 
a  more  liberal  and  appreciative  spirit  than  was  prevalent  in  his 
dajTi  and  with  a  singularly  wide  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature, 
history,  &c.  He  died  14th  November  1736.  His  valuable  col- 
lection of  Oriental  MSS.  was  purchased  for  the  Raddifie  Library, 
Oxford. 

Sale,  Sir  Bobert  Hezuy,  a  distinguished  British  general, 
was  bom  in  1792,  and  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  thirteeiL 
He  led  the  storming  party  against  the  stockades  at  Kemendeen, 
near  Rangoon,  in  uie  first  Burmese  war  of  1825,  and  also  was 
conspicnoos  at  the  storming  of  Ghuzni,  in  the  Afghan  war  of  1839. 
When  the  British  force  was  destroyed  at  Cabul,  he  fortified 
himself  at  Jellalabad,  where  'the  illustrious  garrison'  held  out 
from  I2th  November  1841  to  7th  April  1842,  when  relieved  by 
General  Pollock.  S.  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mddki  (q.  v.), 
1 8th  December  1845.    See  Greig,  S**s  Brigade  in  Afghanistan, 

Salem',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Madru  Presidency,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
IVromany  River,  207  miles  S.W.  of  Madras  by  rail,  and  70  N.W. 
of  Trichinopoly.    It  is  an  improving  town,  with  many  brick 
houses ;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  cloth. 
Pop.  (1871)  50,012. —The  district  of  S.  consists  mostly  of  a  table- 
land among  the  £.  Ghauts.     Area  7483  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871) 
1,966,995.    It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Cauvery  River,  and  traversed 
by  the  Palar  and  Pennar.     It  contains  the  Shevaroy  HilLs,  which 
have  sn  excellent  climate.  The  products  are  rice,  maize,  ragee,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  coffee.     Iron  ore  is  worked,  and  saltpetre  is 
collected.    The  district  suffered  severely  in  the  famine  ot  1877. 

Salem,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  14  miles 
N.  W.  of  Boston  by  rail.  It  was  formerly  a  leading  conunercial 
town,  and  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  China  and  the  £•  Indies. 
Its  trade  now  consists  chiSy  in  the  exportation  of  coal,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  cotton,  and  jute.  The  chief  institu- 
tions are  the  Essex  Institute  and  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 
which  have  each  good  libraries.  There  are  seven  papers,  two 
semi-weekly  and  three  weekly.  Pop.  (1870)  24,117;  (1876) 
26^3a  S.  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  witchcraft  delusion  of 
1692,  and  here  in  1774  the  state  of  Massachusetts  first  resolved 
itself  into  a  sovereign  political  power. 

Salem,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  U.S.,  on  the 
Williamette  River,  50  miles  S.  of  Portland  by  raU.  It  has  eight 
churches  and  four  newspapers,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 
Near  it  are  situated  the  State  penitentiary,  and  the  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  olind.  The  falls  of  Mill  Creek 
afford  good  water-power,  but  the  manufactures  are  as  yet  smaU. 
Fop.  (1870)  1 1 39;  estimated  in  1875  at  600a 


(Arab,  'place  of  delight '),  a  town  of  Sicily,  povince 
of  Trapani,  48)  miles  S.W.  of  Palermo,  with  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine  and  oil.  It  is  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle  of 
AraboByzantine  architecture.    Pop.  (1874)  14,096. 


L'ep  (Mod.  Gr.  salepiy  Pers.  sahaM)  is  a  nutritious  sub- 
stance,  consisting  chiefly  of  bassorin,  some  soluble  gum,  and  a 
little  starch,  obtained  from  various  species  of  Orcnidacea,  and 
forms,  when  prepared  with  water  or  milk,  a  demulcent  and 
emollient  drinic  The  ordinary  S.  of  commerce  consists  of  the 
t  ubers  of  the  wild  Orchis  mascula  and  several  allied  species,  dipped 
; n  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  quickly  dried.  For  dietary 
purposes  the  dried  tubers  are  reduced  to  powder.  The  bulk  of 
Jiat  imported  to  Western  countries  comes  from  Sm]rma.  The 
ubercular  roots  of  several  species  of  Euhphia  furnish  the  S.  of 
Cashmere  and  of  the  Neilgherries. 


(anc.  Salemum\  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Italy, 
B  the  proTince  of  S.,  34  miles  S.  of  Naples  by  rail  It  is  the 
eat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  18  churches,  19  monasteries,  a 
^enm,  and  a  fine  Marina  or  Qoay,  a  mile  long,  at  the  end  of 
rhich  \%  9l  larp  theatre.  The  Gothic  cathedral  of  San  Matteo, 
mnded  in  1084,  though  '  restored '  in  1768,  b  still  very  interest- 
1^,  and  hjis  valuable  piUars,  sarcophagi,  &c,  and  the  tombs  of  St 
[atthew^  Marnret  of  Anjou,  Gregory  VII.,  &c.  S.  has  a 
onnment   to  Carlo   Pisacano,  the   'precursor  of  Garibaldi' 


The  neighbouring  country  is  rich  in  oranges,  palms,  vines,  &c. 
There  are  a  numoer  of  paper-mills,  and  some  silk  and  cotton 
looms.  Pop.  (1877)  29,969.  S.  first  rose  into  importance 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  held  in  the  9th  and  loth 
centuries,  first  by  the  Saracens  and  then  by  the  Lombards, 
and  in  the  I  ith  c.  by  the  Normans.  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Nor- 
man, founded  the  castle  whose  ruins  now  overlook  the  town,  the 
cathedral,  and  the  medical  school,  the  latter  of  which  continued 
to  flourish  after  the  houses  of  Hohenstaufen  and  Anjou  became 
masters  of  the  place,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  famous  in 
Europe.— Qulf  of  8.,  anciently  the  Sinus  Fctsticus,  measures 
36  miles  between  Points  Campanella  and  Delia  Licosa.  The 
only  towns  now  on  it  are  Amalfi  and  S. 

Sales,  Bt.  Francis  o£    See  Francis,  St.,  of  Sales. 

SalTord,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Lanca- 
shire, nominally  separated  by  the  Irwell  from  Manchester,  of 
which  city  it  virtually  forms  part,  although  possessed  of  separate 
jurisdiction.  Apart  from  Manchester  it  returns  two  members  to 
Parliament,  and  has  a  pop.,  according  to  the  R^strar-Genend's 
estimate  for  1877,  of  102,978.  Its  town-hall  was  enlarged  in 
1874,  and  it  has  three  public  parks,  of  16,  15,  and  13  acres 
respectively,  opened  1876-77.  The  Free  Museum  and  Library, 
visited  since  their  foundation  in  1849  by  14,000,000  persons,  have 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  N.  wing  (1852),  a  S.  wing 
(18^7),  a  portico  (1864),  and  the  Longworthy  Gallery  (1878), 
their  total  money  value,  exclusive  of  the  lasf,  being  set  down  at 
£42,000.    See  Mancuestkr. 

Salian  Priests  (Lat.  salU,  'the  leapers'  or  ' dancers *)» 
a  college  of  twelve  priests,  instituted  by  Numa  (q.  v.),  at 
the  dose  of  whose  reign  an  ancile  or  shield  fell  from  heaven 
and  warded  off  a  pestilence.  Lest  this  shidd  should  be 
stolen,  Numa  had  other  eleven  made  exactly  the  same,  and 
appointed  the  S.  P.  to  keep  them.  They  were  priests  of  Mars 
Gradivus,  and  cdebrated  his  festival  annually  on  1st  March, 
with  great  dancing  and  singing,  after  which  they  partook 
of  a  sumptuous  feast  in  the  temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine. 
Tullus  Hostilius  is  credited  with  the  foundation  of  another 
college  of  twelve  Salii,  but  this  less  famous  body  was  probably 
distinguished  from  the  other  chiefly  by  being  chosen  from  a 
different  tribe.     The  S.  were  always  patricians. 

Salloine  (C11HUO7)  is  a  bitter  substance  extracted  from 
willow  bark  by  boiling  it  in  water.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  insoluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling 
water  and  in  alcohol  It  is  the  chief  member  of  the  class  of 
substances  known  as  Glntosides  (q.  v.). 

Medicinal  Propertia  of  S, — S.  has  been  employed  in  medi- 
dne  for  sevend  years  as  a  simple  bitter,  but  is  now  used  chiefly 
in  acute  rheumatism,  its  thersMutic  action  being  manifested  in 
lowering  the  temperature  ana  diminishing  the  lenfi;th  of  the 
disease.  In  such  cases  S.  should  be  given  m  15  gr.  doses  ever^ 
two  hours.  Salieylie  acid  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  anti- 
septic. It  is  three  times  more  powerful  than  carbolic  acid  in 
preventing  fermentation.  Its  antiseptic  properties  seem  to  be 
confined  to  the  add  itself. 

Salic  Law  was  an  andent  kw  of  the  Salian  Franks  (see 
France],  by  which  males  only  could  inherit  certain  lands.  The 
principle  of  excluding  female  succession  came  to  be  extended  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  has  been  invariable  in  the  history  of 
that  nation. 

Salient,  in  geometry,  is  the  name  given  to  any  angle  less 
than  two  right  angles.  Hence  in  any  polygon  the  salient  angles 
project  outwards,  the  re-entrant  angles  inward.  In  the  same 
sense,  the  term  is  applied  in  fortification  to  the  projecting  angles 
of  a  fortress. 

Salient  (Lat  '  leaping  \  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  animals  to 
signi^  that  they  are  in  the  act  of  leaping  or  springing.  Thus  a 
lion  S.  is  erect  upon  his  hind-l^s,  with  nis  tail  and  both  fore- 
paws  raised. 

Salif  eroos  System,  a  disused  term  for  the  Triassic  forma- 
tion (q.  v.),  which  originated  in  the  &ct  that  that  system  yields 
all  the  British  deposits  of  salt 

Sal'iflable  Base,  a  term  sometimes  used  in  chemistry  to 
denote  those  substances  which,  like  metallic  oxides,  combine  in 
definite  proportions  with  adds  to  form  salts. 

Sali'na,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands  (q.  v.). 
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Sal'ine  Planta.  Among  the  inflaences  affectine  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  plants,  with  the  exception  of  climate,  neat,  and 
moistnre,  none  is  more  potent  than  the  sea.  Exdading  Algae 
or  sea-weeds,  and  a  number  of  phanerogamic  sea-grasses  which 
are  subaqueous  along  the  coasts,  belonging  to  the  genera  Ha- 
lophila,  Zostera,  C3rmodocea,  Thaelassia,  &c.,  and  numbering 
twenty-six  species,  we  find  a  Ism  group  of  plants  of  direrse 
natural  orders  that  flourish  only  wnen  subjectea  to  the  influence 
of  a  soil  impregnated  with,  and  an  atmosphere  laden  with,  saline 
particles.  Others,  again,  that  seem  to  relish  these  conditions, 
fiaye  a  constitution  enabling  them  to  thrive  also  when  situated  in 
inland  localities.  Both  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  S.  P.  Of 
the  first,  the  samphire,  the  saltworts,  the  sea-blites,  the  sea-holly, 
and  the  sea-convolvulus  are  familiar  examples  ;  and  of  the  second 
may  be  mentioned  the  scurvy-erass,  the  thrift,  the  sea-campain, 
the  sea-plantain,  the  tamarisk,  uie  rosemary,  the  beet,  the  celery, 
the  seakale,  and  many  others.  As  a  rule,  seaside  plants  have 
succulent  stems  with  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  whilst  those  inhabiting 
the  saline  plains  of  Asia  and  S.  America  are  often  hard  and 
spiny.  Reckoning  the  British  flora  at  1670  species  of  flowering 
plants  and  ferns,  about  70  of  these  may  be  classed  as  saline 
plants,  and  a  large  proportion  bear  the  specific  name  maritima 
or  marina, 

Sal'ine  PoVder,  Oom'potind,  may  be  prepared  by  drying 
to  a  gentle  heat  and  then  pulverising  4  oz.  of  pure  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  common  salt ;  4  oz»  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or 
Epsom  salts ;  3  oz.  of  sulphate  of  potash ;  and  4  oz.  of  the  sul- 
phate of  soda.  The  salts  should  then  be  mixed  and  triturated 
together,  and  kept  in  an  air-tight  bottle.  Dose,  2  or  3  drachms, 
di«K>lved  in  halt  a  pint  of  water.  Effervescent  saline  powder 
Inay  be  prepared  thus : — ^Take  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  following  substances — 
viz.,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  tartrate  of  soda 
and  potash,  and  tartaric  acid.  Expel  by  heat  the  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  mix.  Dose,  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  in 
water,  with  a  drop  of  oil  of  lemon  and  a  little  powdered  sugar 
to  each  dose. 

Salizis,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Tura,  France,  with  im- 
portant sadt-springs  in  its  neighbourhooa,  whence  much  salt  is 
produced.     S.  has  also  gypsum  mines.    Fop.  (1876)  5577. 

Saliabaxy  (pron.  Sauls^ry),  or  New  Saraxn,  the  county 
town  of  Wilts,  England,  82  miles  W.S.W.  of  London  by  rail,  was 
formed  in  121 5  by  the  emigration  of  the  bishop  and  villagers  from 
the  neighbouring  hill  of  Old  Sarum,  where  a  cathedral  and  castle 
had  long  stood.    A  new  cathedral  was  founded  at  S.  and  oom- 

fleted  in  1258 ;  at  the  same  time  S.  was  made  a  free  city  by  Henry 
II.  Since  then  the  name  of  S.  has  often  appeared  in  the  annals 
of  English  history.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  Early  or  Pointed  Gothic.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cross,  is  469  feet  long,  and  measures  203  feet  across  the  great 
transept  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  great  transept  rises 
the  spire,  404  feet  in  height,  being  the  highest  m  England.  The 
cathedral  contains  some  interesting  tombs  and  monuments.  In 
1789  Mr.  Wyatt  was  employed  to  make  many  alterations  within 
and  without  the  church,  and  in  so  doingremoved  unfortunately 
much  that  was  beautiful  and  curious.  The  work  of  restoration, 
however,  has  been  going  on  since  1863  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  ;£*$  5,000  has  been  expended.  The 
choir  was  reopened  in  1876,  and  the  nave  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  restorers.  The  reredos,  which  had  been  removed,  has  been 
replaced  by  the  munificence  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  and  an  open 
metal  screen  erected  between  the  choir  and  nave.  S.  nas 
several  other  churches  and  chapels,  a  theatre,  three  bridges, 
a  number  of  hospitals  and  almshouses,  and  several  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  ecclesiastical  foundation.  Five  newspapers  are 
published  here.  S.  is  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
returning  two  members  to  Parliament  Pop.  (1871)  I3,839.~S. 
Plain,  a  once  extensive  unenclosed  plain  around  the  town  of 
S.,  extending  E.  and  W.  from  Hants  to  Dorsetshire.  The  un- 
cultivated portion  is  now  much  diminished  in  size.  The  so- 
called  '  Druidiod '  circle  of  Stonehenge  (q.  v.)  is  in  Salisbury 
Plain^  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  city. 

Salisbury,  Bobert  Arthur  Talbot  Oasooigne  Cecil, 
ICarquia  of,  K.Q.,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  second 
Marquis,  comes  of  the  family  founded  by  William  Cecil  (q.  v.>, 
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Lord  Burleigh,  whose  son  Robert  became  Earl  of  Salisbo^ 
in  1605,  the  marquisate  being  added  in  1789.  S.  iras 
bom  at  Hatfield,  13th  Februaiy  1830^  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  and  entered  the  House  of  Conunons  as  member 
for  Stamford  in  the  Conservative  interest  in  1853.  He  sat 
until  1868,  at  first  under  the  tide  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  as  Viscount  Cran- 
bourne.  In  July  1866  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
under  Lord  Derby,  but  resigned  on  March  2,  1867,  owing 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill  In 
1868  he  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  on  the  death  of  hia  father, 
and  in  1869  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Univeraty  of  Ch[- 
ford.  He  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
took  office  in  1874,  and  represented  England  in  the  Conferenoi 
of  Constantinople  in  December  and  January  1876-77.  On  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Derby  from  the  cabinet  on  March  28, 187S, 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  signalised 
his  accession  to  office  by  a  circular  on  the  Eastern  Qnestioo, 
which  convinced  Europe  that  England  intended  to  re-assert  its 
influence  as  a  great  European  power.  Along  with  Lords 
Beaconsfield  and  Odo  Russell  he  represented  England  in  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  June  and  July  1878.  On  his  return  he  was 
invested  by  Her  Majesty  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Asa 
parliamentary  speaker.  Lord  Salisbury  is  distinguished  for  the 
force  and  weight  of  his  utterances,  as  well  as  for  the  cutting 
satire  he  has  always  at  command— 'a  master  of  jibes,*  as  Loid 
Beaconsfield  once  described  him  with  malevolent  accuracy. 
Though  utterly  different  in  temperament  and  character  from  the 
leader  of  his  party,  S.  approves  of  his  'imperialist*  policy,  and 
is  profoundly  convinced  that  England  cannot  with  dignity  or 
safety  become  merely  a  '  nation  of  shopkeepers.' 

Sali'va  and  Salivary  Olanda.  S.  is  popularly  known  as 
the  'spitde,'  a  fluid  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  S.  G.  are  the  stmc- 
tures  devoted  to  the  secretion  of  this  fluid  from  the  blood. 
There  are  three  pairs  of  S.  G.  in  man.  The  first  form  the 
paroHd  glands^  placed  in  front  of  and  somewhat  below  the  ears. 
These  are  the  largest,  and  vaxy  in  weight  from  (  oz.  to  i  ol  each. 
The  submaxillary  glands  are  the  second  pair,  and  lie  bdow  the 
jaw,  in  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  Each  weighs  about 
2  drachms.  The  sublingual  glands  are  the  smallest ;  tne^  lie  in 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  close  to  the  front  of  the  lower  nw  on 
each  side.  The  parotid  glands  each  open  into  the  mouth  by  a 
duct  {Steno^s  duct)  which  enters  by  an  orifice  placed  opposite  the 
second  molar  tooUi  of  the  upper  jaw.  WkartptCs  duct,  leading 
from  each  submaxillary  gland,  opens  at  the  side  of  ^tfrttmiMy 
or  ligament  of  the  tongue ;  whilst  the  ducts  of  the  subliogoal 
gland  are  known  as  the  ductus  Riznmani,  and  number  from  eight 
to  twenty.  They  open  separately  near  the  termination  of  Whar- 
ton's duct.  The  parotid  gland  derives  its  bloodvessels  from  the 
external  carotid  artery ;  the  sublingual  from  the  artery  of  that 
name ;  and  the  submaxillary  gland  from  the  facial  and  lingaal 
arteries.  The  nerifcs  of  the  S.  G.  are  derived  from  the  varocs 
flexures.  In  structure,  the  S.  G.  are  racemose  glands.  Eachs 
composed  of  lobes,  made  up  of  lobules,  of  closed  sacs  or  vesicles. 

S.  itself  is  a  clear  fluid,  which  in  the  month  becomes  mixtd 
with  mucus  and  with  the  epithelial  debris  of  the  mouth.  Whn 
secreted  the  S.  appears  at  first  to  be  alkaline  in  its  nature,  a?^ 
when  digestion  is  proceeding,  the  alkalinity  of  the  S.  is  st^^ 
strongly  marked.  Dunne  fasting  the  S.  is  said  to  exhibit  a 
neutral  reaction,  the  alkiuinity  being  neutralised  by  the  ac:i 
mucus  of  the  mouth.  In  1000  parts  of  S.,  Frericfas  found  994 1^ 
parts  oi  water,  and  5*90  of  solids.  The  solids  were  distribuied 
as  follows : — Ptyalin,  1*41 ;  /r/,  0*07  ;  epitJuHssm  and  mscus 
2*13 ;  salts  (sulphur-cyanide  of  potass ;  sodium,  caldum,  aai 
magnesium  phosphates ;  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  chloride). 
2*29.  The  ptyalin  is  Uie  important  component  of  S.,  since  W 
aid  of  this  substance  the  starch  of  food  is  converted  into  reatiuv 
digested  dextrin  zsA  grape-sugar.  The  other  uses  of  S.  aie  ^> 
render  deglutition  easy  and  to  assist  in  articulation.  Ptyctx^^  s 
thus  seen  to  be  a  su|ar-forming  ferment.  Tlie  quantity  01  5. 
secreted  daily  varies  Sx>m  i  to  2  lbs.  The  S.  of  duldren  is  vt 
capable  of  transforming  starch  into  sugar  nntil  thcj  have  attained 
the  age  of  six  months,  nenoe  starchy  foods  ahoold  not  be  p*^ 
to  children  before  that  period. 

Diseases  of  the  S,  G,  —The  most  common  of  these  are  Ksunia 
(q.  v.),  parotitis  (see  Muiips),  and  saliTsury  cakulos.  ^^^ 
fistula  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  compUcatioos  of  woQBd> 
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of  the  fiice ;  but  it  may  also  be  caused  by  an  abscess  which  lays 
open  Steno's  dact  Tlie  saliva  is  constantly  ranning  out  on  the 
cneek ;  and,  if  the  division  be  complete,  the  patient  may  be  con- 
scious of  diyness  of  that  side  of  the  month.  The  disease  is  to  be 
treated  by  restoring  the  passage  for  the  saliva  from  the  gland  into 
the  mouth,  an  Operation  sometimes  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty.  There  are  also  certain  functional  disorders  of  the  sali- 
vary glands,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Salivation  (q.  v.). 

SaliTa'tion  or  Pty'alism  (Gr.  ptyalon,  *  saliva  n  is  the  term 
employed  to  denote  an  abnormally  anundant  Bow  of  saliva.    It 
may  be  idiopathic  or  spontaneous,  occurring  without  any  apparent 
cause,  or  it  may  arise  from  a  specific  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  glands  induced  by  the  action  of  such  medicines  as  mer- 
cuiy  and  iodide  of  potassium.    Idiopathic  S.,  not  associated  with 
any  disease  whatever,  sometimes  occurs.    S.  is  also  very  common 
in  the  confluent  form  of  smallpox,  in  scurvy,  hysteria,  hydro- 
phobia, some  forms  of  mania,  and  not  unfrequently  in  pregnancy. 
Fhe  most  common  form  of  S.,  requiring  medical  treatment,  is  that 
induced  bv  the  action  of  mercury.    When  mercury  has  been  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  produce  constitutional  effects,  the  first  symptoms 
of  its  action  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  mouth.    There  is  a  slight 
factor  of  the  breath,  some  soreness  of  the  teeth  when  touched,  and 
a  disagreeable  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth.    If  the  use  of  the  mer- 
cury  l^  persisted  in,  the  gums  become  soft,  spongy,  and  swollen, 
bleeding  on  very  slight  abrasion,  and  there  is  a  marked  increase  in 
the  secretion  of  saliva.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  S. ,  emaciation 
goes  on  rapidly,  and  in  some  cases  ulcers  occur  on  the  extremi- 
ties ;  the  blood  becomes  more  fluid  and  watery  than  normal,  and 
it  contains  a  large  onantity  of  foetid  fatty  material.    To  dieck 
this  excessive  S.,  cnlorate  of  potash,  in  20-grain  doses  three 
times  daily,  may  be  given.     Gargles  of  the  chlorate  may  also  be 
used,  and  moistened  tannin  may  be  applied  to  the  gums.    Opium 
i%  also  sometimes  given,  and  belladonna  is  said  to  arrest  the 
secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  bv  paralysing  the  extreme  branches 
of  the  chorda  tympam. 

Sal'ix    See  Willow. 

Sall'd6,  or  81a,  an  Atlantic  port  of  Morocco,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bu-Regreb^  on  the  N.  bank,  the  town  of  Rabat 
being  built  on  the  S.  bank  opposite.  A  bar  renders  the 
entrance  to  the  port  freouentlv  unsafe.  S.  was  formerlv  notorious 
as  the  headquarters  of  Moorish  piracy^  whence  issued  the  dreaded 
'  Sallee  rovers,'  and  so  recently  as  1851  both  S.  and  Rabat  were 
severely  bombarded  by  the  French  for  piratical  conduct  S.  has 
manufactures  of  carpets  for  home  use  ;  and  exports  wool,  beans, 
and  maize.    Pop.  aoout  12,000. 

Sall'ow  (from  Old  Eng.  sdl  and  sdel,  a  <tie'  or  'band,' 

indicating  a  shrub  fit  for   withes)  is   the   English  common 

name   for  a  group  of  willows  ranging  under,   or   in   close 

alliance   with,    Salix    Caprea-^Kht    common    S.    or    goat- 

willow.     The  shoots  are  not  flexible  like  the  osier  group, 

hut  those  of  two  years'  growth  are  sometimes  split  and  UMd  for 

barrel  hoops.    S,  Capreei  is  the  earliest-flowering  British  willow, 

and  the  twigs' with  male  catkins,  ^thered  at  lister,  are  called 

palm-branches.    The  flowers  at  this  early  period  of  the  year  are 

eag^rlv  sought  by  bees.    It  is  often  only  a  big  bush,  but  in 

suitable  situations  becomes  a  tree,  when  the  wo<Ki  is  useful  for 

implement  handles,  &&,  and  for  charcoal.    The  bark  serves  for 

tanning,  particularly  glove-leather.    See  Osu&  and  Willow. 

Sall'ow-tliom,  so  called  from  its  white  willow-like  leaves 

and   spinous  branches,   is  known   botanically  as   Hippophal^ 

WL    genus  of  the  small  natural  order  Elaagnacett.    It,  rhant" 

wtauies  (called  also  'sea-lrackthom')  b  an  ornamental  shrub  or 

xmail  tree  common  in  niany  places  on  the  Atlantic,  German 

Ocean,  Mediterranean,  and  Baltic  seaboards  of  Europe ;  is  met 

iprith  abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  &c.;  and 

extends  across  Asia  to  the  Himalaya.    In  Britain  it  is  indigenous 

on  the  S.  coast,  and  is  naturalised  in  Scotland,  where  it  has  been 

planted  in  numerous  localities  along  the  coast  as  far  N.  as  Islay 

And  Fife  as  a  screen  for  inland  vegetation,  and  for  binding  the 

Jight  sandy  soil.     The  orange-yellow  fruit  is  very  acid,  but 

boiled  with  sugar  it  forms  a  pidatable  and  wholesome  preserve, 

Sallns^Ofl,  Oai'iis  Oris'pfUi,  known  to  English  readers  as 
SoJioat,  was  bom  B.  a  86  at  Amitemum,  in  the  country  of  the 
fSabinea.  He  was  of  plebeian  origin ;  but  that  did  not  bar  his 
promotion.    At  an  early  age  he  obtained  the  qusestotship,  and  in 


B.C.  52  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  In  B.&  50  he  was 
expelled  from  the  senate  at  the  instance  of  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher  and  L.  Calpumius  Piso  on  the  ground  of  his  adultery 
with  Fausta,  daughter  of  Sulla  and  wife  of  T.  Annius  Mila  S. 
for  his  ofience  eot  a  sound  whipi>ing  from  the  irate  husband, 
and  was  only  allowed  to  go  on  paying  him  a  sum  of  money  (see 
A.  Gellius,  xvii.  18).  There  were  probably  other  reasons  for 
his  ejection  from  the  senate.  In  fact,  the  story  has  an  apooy- 
phal  look,  inasmuch  as  S.  was  elected  tribune  after  the  date 
assigned  to  the  affair.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  hear  no  more  of 
him  for  some  years.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Caesar,  and  in  47  B.a  was  prsetor-elect, 
and  was  thus  once  more  in  his  former  rank.  He  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  a  mutiny  in  Campania  while  conducting  some  of  Cesar's 
forces  that  were  under  orders  to  sail  for  Africa.  We  next  find 
him  in  Caesar's  suite  in  the  African  campaign  of  B.c.  46.  He 
was  appointed  by  his  chief  to  the  proconsulship  of  Numidia, 
where  ne  is  said  to  have  oppressed  and  pillaged  the  people. 
The  fact  of  his  acquiring  the  immense  weal£  which  enabled 
him  to  lay  out  and  adom  those  splendid  gardens  on  the  Quirinal 
(harHSallusiiant),  which  still  retain  his  name,  lends  colour  to  the 
chaige.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  maladminis- 
tration,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  ever  brought 
to  trial.  S.  now  settled  down  on  his  princely  estate,  and  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  literature.  Alter  passing  quietly  through 
the  troublous  times  that  followed  Caesars  death  in  tne  enjoy* 
ment  of  rich  opportunities  and  lettered  ease,  he  died  34  B.C. 
Only  two  of  the  works  of  S.  have  come  down  to  us  entire — ist, 
the  Catiiina,  or  Beilum  Catiiinarium,  a  history  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero  63  B.c. ;  ad,  the  Jugurtka^ 
or  Beilum  Tugurthinum,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  war 
between  the  Ronums  and  Jugurtha,  King  of  Numidia,  B.a 
III-106.  Of  his  work  entiUed  Historiarum  Libri  Qytnaue^ 
supposed  to  have  been  a  record  of  the  events  that  occurred  7»--66 
B.C,  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  The  Dtue  £pis(ola  de  Re* 
fMica  Ordinanda  and  the  Declatnatio  m  Cicervnem  are  of 
doubtfid  authenticity. 

In  point  of  elegance,  vigour,  and  concentrated  energy  S.  as  a 
writer  has  few  equals ;  but  his  excessive  love  of  brevity  and  his 
constant  affSectation  of  archaic  words  and  forms  ever  and  anon 
reveal  the  art  which  the  finger  of  genius  alone  knows  to  con- 
ceal He  is  an  artist  more  occupied  with  his  style  and  colour- 
ing than  with  the  subject  in  hand.  Moreover,  considering  the 
licentious  character  ot  his  life,  one  can  hardly  help  Imputing 
a  certain  amount  of  dbingcnuousness  to  hb  philosophiou 
introductions.  Yet  his  reputation  at  Rome  was  of  the  high- 
est. Martial  (Epigr.  xiv.  191 -a)  speaks  of  him  as  'Crispus 
Romana  primus  in  historia,'  while  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  30)  c^lly 
him  'Rerum  Romanarum  florentissimus  auctor.*  S.  .was  more 
of  a  partv  politician  than  a  statesman,  and  his  intense  hatred 
of  the  nobiliQr  rather  than  his  love  for  the  people  accounts  for 
his  narrow  liberalism.  The  story  of  his  marrying  Terentia, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero,  is  higfaiy  improbable  (see  Druroann, 
Geschiehie  Rom.  vol  vi.  p.  693).  The  editio  prmcefs  of  S.  was 
published  1470^  fol.,  whether  atl Venice  or  Rome  is  uncertain. 
The  best  ediUons  are  those  of  Cortius  (Leips.  1734),  F.  D. 
Gerlach  (Basel,  i8a3-3i,  3  vols.  4to),  Kriu  (Leips.  iSa8-34,  a 
vols.  8vo),  F.  D.  Gerlach  (Leips.  Tauchnitz,  1856),  R.  Dietsch 
(Biblioth.  Teubner,  5th  ed.  1867),  and  H.  Jonfan,  with  short 
critical  notes  (BerL  1866).    English  transktions  are  numerous. 

8all'7-Port,  in  fortification,  a  passage  made  in  the  glacis, 
leading  from  the  terreplein  of  the  covered-way  to  the  exterior. 
In  naval  affairs  the  term  S.-P.  denotes  either  a  landing-place  for 
war-ships*  boaU,  or  the  opening  provided  in  a  fire-ship  for  the 
escape  of  her  crew. 

Salma'aiufl,  OUudius  (OUuda  de  SaumaiM),  was  bora 
near  Semur-en-Auxois,  in  Bur^dy,  April  15, 1588.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  wrote  Greek  and  Latin,  and  read  Pindar  with  ease.  At 
Paris  and  Heidelberg  he  showed  himself  an  indefatigable  student, 
and  became  renowned  as  a  prodigy  of  learning.  The  Venetians^ 
the  Pope,  and  the  University  of  Oxford  vied  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  him,  but  in  163a  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Leaden. 
Upon  the  execution  of  Charles  1,  Charles  IL,  then  in  Holland, 
employed  S.  in  defending  the  monarchy,  and  the  result  was  the 
ftunotts  Defemio  Rteia  pf  Cwroh  Prim^  (Leyden,  1649).  The 
abase  so  fireely  used  in  this  book  was  simply  coarse ;  Milton's 
I  reply  to  \\.^J>efensio  fro  PoptUo  ilar^/arMW— contains  plenty  of 
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;,  but  also  masterly  and  pieicing  sarcasm.  S.  died 
Ht  Spa,  Seplember  6,  1653,  some  have  saiti  from  chagrin  at  loss 
of  credil.  Tlie  most  important  of  his  other  works  is  Pliniamc 
ExerHtalimis  in  Caii  Julii  Soiini  Fslykistora  [2  vols,  folio,  Pat. 
1629).  A  collection  of  his  lellers  was  published  in  1656.  See 
Arkenholi's  Aftmeirs  'of  Qiutn  CkrUlma,  and  Prof.  Misson's 
Lifie/Afillm  (vol  iv.  1877). 

Salrn'on  {Salma  salar),  a  Ttliosleaa  fish,  the  type  of  the  fanuly 
Salmonida  (q.  v.),  known  by  the  blue-black  lustre  of  its  back, 
and  the  silvery  colour  of  its  under  parts.  It  is  ibe  finest  of  food- 
fishes,  and  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  important 
legislation.  Its  natural  history  is  full  of  interest.  Briefly  detailed, 
it  may  be  divided  into  the  following  stages  of  (1)  ig^-i/i/viiliim, 
(l)  kalching,  <3)  parr,  (4)  smoil,  (5)  grilst,  and  (6)  S.  The 
S.  breeds  towards  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning  of  winter, 
and  ascends  rivers  for  this  purpose.  The  female  lish  excavates 
furrows  in  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river  and  tliercin  deposits  her 
e^^  which  are  duly  ferliliBed  by  the  male  fish  shedding  the 
milt  upon  them.  The  egj^  are  covered  with  gravel  by  the  action 
of  the  tail  and  fins.  It  is  calculated  that  the  female  con- 
is  about  900  eggs  for  every  lb.  of  her  weight.  The  eggs  are 
subject  to  the  attack  of  many  enemies  amongst  fishes  and  birds; 
and  good  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  out  of  every  1000  eggs 
deposited  hardly  one  lish  reaches  the  market.  In  artificial  S.- 
hatching  practised  at  Stormontfield,  Hiiningen  (a.  v.),  &c,,  about 
1000  fishes  in  the  form  of  smolts  are  obtained  from  every  3000 
eggs.  The  S.  eggs  are  hatched  in  from  90  to  130  days,  and  the 
temperature  must  not  rise  above  70'.     From  the  eggs  come  forth 

.!._   .^  gjjj  jjj  ijijj  %,\.a^t  the  young  S.  remain,  some  for  13 

onths,  others  for  two  years  and  over.  It  is  a  remark- 
able'fact  that  of  each  brood  of  S.-pair  some  merabeii  become 
smelis,  i.t.,  attain  the  second  stage  of  growth,  at  a  much  earlier 
period  tlum  others  Observations  made  at  the  Stormontfield 
pond  lead  to  the  belief  that  one-half  become  smolls  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  second. 
Mr.  Buckland  maintains  that  the  smolts  swim  seawards  in  May 
and  June,  some  in  the  first  year,  others  in  the  second,  and  others 
in  the  third  year.  Mr.  Dunbar's  experiments  show  that  about 
8  per  cent,  of  the  artificially-hatched  parr  become  smoUs  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  60  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
and  3a  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  third.  On  becoming  a 
■(  the  parr  acquires  a  silver  armour.  As  the  smolt  it  seeks 
..._  iea,  the  parr  perishing  in  salt  water.  After  the  smolts  pass 
to  the  sea  (hey  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity.  They  may  return 
to  their  rivers,  after  a  six  weekt'  sojourn  in  the  sea,  as  gtUu  of 
from  5  to  8  or  9  lbs.  weight.  The  grilse  on  returning  to  the 
•  they  left  as  smolls  spawn  for  the  first  lime.  Again 
returning  to  the  sea,  the  grilse  increase  in  siie,  and  thus 
gradually  become  S.  They  increase  materially  in  size  during 
■•--■r  seaward  migrations.  Three  S.  captured  on  their  way  to 
sea  in  1859  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  were  duly  marked,  and 
e  found  to  weigh  10  lbs.,  Itj  lbs.,  and  izj  lbs.  Six  months 
Twards  they  were  again  caught,  and  were  found  to  weigh  17, 
18,  and  19  lbs.  respectively.  It  is  probable  that  S.  as  a  rule 
n  from  the  sea  to  their  native  rivers,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  the  belief  that  theymaj^  not  enter 
other  rivers.  The  rule  that  S.  attain  the  largest  siie  in  the 
largest  rivers,  is  supported  by  evidence  of  trustworthy  kind, 
but  lai^c  S.  may  sometimes  be  obtained  in  small  rivers. 
The  N.  Esk  near  Montrose,  the  Stinchar  in  Ayrshire,  and 
the  Roy,  which  runs  into  the  Spean,  are  instances  of  small 
rivers  in  which  large  S,  are  obtained.  Mr.  Yarrel  mentions  a 
S,  of  83  lbs.  weight  as  having  been  received  by  Mr.  Forres  of 
Bond  Street,  London,  and  Mr.  Buckland's  list  of  large  S,  men- 
ions  a  Tay  S.  of  4  feet  3  inches  in  length,  and  weighing  70  lbs.  ; 
1  Rhine  S.  4  feet  8  inches,  and  69  lbs. ;  a  Shannon  S,  54 
bs.  ;  a  Tay  S.  4  feet  and  S3  lbs. ;  a  Rhine  S-  4  feet  3  inches  and 
SiJIbs. ;  aTay  S.  4  feet  3  inches  and  51  lbs.;  a  Wye  S.  4  feet 
3  inches  and  50  ll>s.  ;  a  Shannon  S.  4  feet  3  inches  and  46  lbs.  \ 
a  Wye  S.  3  feet  loi  inches  and  44I  lbs.  i  and  a  Tay  S.  3  (eet  8 
inches  and  43  lbs.  Some  interesting  details  have  been  given  as 
to  the  larcest  S.  caught  by  the  rod.  A  Tweed  S.  So  caught 
weighed  69}  lbs,  j  and  in  iBca  one  of  67  lbs.  was  caught  in  the 
Nith.  A  S.  of  61  lbs.  weight  was  captured  in  the  Tay  in  1870 ; 
and  one  of  53  lbs.  in  the  Tweed  in  1876. 

Recent  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  the  English  S.  fisheries  show 
■ •  eotltie-   '•  -- 


that  the  annual  value  of  tlie  S,  fisheries  of  England  and  Wales 


amounts  to  at  least  jfiot^ooo.  When  the  inspectors  were  originally 
appointed,  their  estimate  of  the  annual  value  waSj£3opoo.  It  ii 
curious  to  note  that  the  Tyne  ii  the  most  productive  S.-rirer 
in  England,  notwithstanding  its  pollutions.  The  statistics  of 
the  Tyne  give  129,100  fish  for  1872,  In  1874  the  'tikt' 
amounted  to  only  21,746  fish,  being  a  decrease  of  107,3^4; 
but  this  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  '  hang  nets'  placed 
at  the  estuary  of  the  river.  Each  net  is  140  yards  long,  uid  a 
series  of  nets  may  extend  for  a  mile  or  more.  Such  acts  pre. 
vent  the  ascent  of  the  S. ;  but  recent  legislation  may  tcitore 
the  Tyne  to  its  former  productive  condition.  In  1875  the  Tpe 
gave  a  return  of  33,290  s.  The  Usk  is  regarded  as  tlie  best  tod- 
river  in  England,  3000  S.  having  been  captured  in  it  by  the  net  ind 
2000  by  the  rod  in  1872.  In  England  the  S.-fisheriesarepioltcted 
by  efficient  inspcciion.  The  license -duties  of  the  S.-fishiugsof 
England  and  Wales  from  1867  to  1875  were  as  follons  :— 


In  Ireland  a  large  number  of  rivers  are  supervised  by  the  Irish 
Inspectors  of  S.  fisheries.  The  Shannon,  for  instance,  has  a 
course  of  over  200  miles,  a  catchment  basin  of  4553  sq.  milei, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Erne,  Nore,  Suit,  Barrow,  May,  Balliio- 
dare.  Galway,  Lee,  Bush,  Blackwater  (Cork),  Bann,  and  Foyk 
are  all  notable  S.  rivers.  It  is  a  matter  of  note  that  the  Insh 
S.  fisheries  are  among  the  most  valuable.  The  Beport  ol  1874 
estimates  their  annual  value  at  £a/x>fxa. 

The  largest  S, -rental  of  any  river  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
that  of  the  Tay,  which  in  1875-76  was  £ai,634.  4*-  4^-.  "^ 
in  1876-77  y;2o,38i,  i8s.  4d.  Tlie  following  uble  of  the  fuDoui 
S.  fishingi  in  Loch  Tay  is  interesting  : — 
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In  the  b^inning  of  the  present  century  the  Tweed  was  by  fu 
the  most  productive  S.  river  of  which  wc  have  any  record.  Ai 
present  the  Tay  produces  a  little  more  than  100,000  S.  i=i 
grilse  annually,  and  the  Tweed  only  from  50,000  to  60,000  fct 
This  falling  off  is  imputed  by  Messrs,  Walpole  and  L^ng.  m 
their  Report  of  1875,  (l)  to  the  effects  on  the  river  of  the  iBf 
proved  system  of  land  drainage ;  (2)  to  pollutions ;  and  {}!  i« 
poaching.  The  statistics  given  of  the  Forth,  Spey,  Dee,  EWi. 
Findhom,  Ness,  and  other  productive  S.  riven  are  of  eqnal  i"- 
terest,  but  we  may  simply  give  an  ejitract  of  two  of  the  nt*' 
remarkable  feats  of  S.  capture  by  a  single  rod— the  one  achienJ 
in  Scotland  on  the  Beauty  by  the  present  Lord  Lovat,  and  lb 
oiher  in  Canada,  on  the  Godbout  River,  by  Comeao,.liie  nm- 
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A.  A.  Comeau  in  July  1874 : — 
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I: «^ -^:-^ 
A  subject  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  S. -fishery  has  been 
the  comparative  lateness  of  some  riverB  as  compared  with  others. 
Mr.  Arcnihdd  Young,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Scotch  S. 
fisherieSi  from  whose  work  much  of  the  foregoing  informa* 
tion  is  selected,  has  propounded  a  new  theory  to  account  for 
the  comparative  lateness  or  earliness  of  the  S.  rivers  of  Scotland. 
'  It  may  be  stated  generally,'  he  says,  'that  the  Scotch  rivers  that 
Tall  into  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Pentland  Frith  are  early, 
whilst  the  streams  that  run  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  late. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?    As  has  been  already  stated,  we  have 
seen  that  the  lake-at-the-head  theory,  and  the  more  recent  theory 
applied  by  Mr.  Buckland  to  the  English  rivers,  will  not  account 
for  this  difference.    I  do  not  presume  to  construct  a  theorv  to 
account  for  it,  but  I  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  the  truth  of 
which  farther  observation  may  establish  or  overthrow.    It  is  thb: 
The  Scottish  rivers  flowing  into  the  German  Ocean  are  almost 
all  early  rivers.    They  have  comparatively  long  courses,  and  fall 
into  the  sea  at  considerable  distance  from  their  mountain  sources, 
after  running  during  some  part  of  their  career  through  districts 
not  greatly  elevated,  and  possessing  a  moderate  dimate.     But 
the  German  Ocean  into  which  these  comparatively  warm  rivers 
flow,  is  a  cold  sea,  and  the  slight  difference  between  its  tempera- 
ture and  that  of  the  rivers  nmning  into  it  in  winter  and  spring 
induces  the  S.  to  ascend  early.    Take  the  Tay,  for  example.    It 
is  well  known  that  S.  run  into  it  in  great  numbers  in  the  months 
of  December  and  January ;  so  that  when  the  fishing  begins  in 
February,  Loch  Tay  is  fully  stocked  with  clean  and  heavy  fish. 
On  the  w.  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  are  all  late.    They  have  short  courses,  and  their  sources 
are  much  tilted  up,  as  they  rise  in  that  lofty  and  singularly  pic« 
turesque  chain  of  mountains,  which,  beginmnenotfarS*  of  Cape 
Wrath,  skirts  the  shores  of  Sutherlanduiire,  Koss-shire,  and  In- 
vemess-shire  for  more  than  100  miles,  at  distances  varying  from' 
5  to  29  miles  from  the  Western  sea.    In  winter  and  spring  these 
mountains  are  snow-dad,  and  every  partial  melting  of  their  snows 
brings  down  torrents  of  ice-cold  water,  which  run  through  the 
short  channels  of  these  rivers  into  the  sea.    But  the  water  of  that 
sea,  unlike  that  of  the  German  Ocean  that  washes  our  eastern 
shores,  is  wanned  by  the  soft  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
the  S.  consequently  remain  in  it  until  the  snow-water  has  run  off, 
and  the  milder  weather  of  May  and  Tune  has  raised  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  river  waters,  and  then  they  be^n  to  ascend.    This 
marked  difference  in  the  physical  charactenstics  of  the  rivers  of 
our  eastern  and  .western  sea-boards  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the 
hydrographical  map  prepared  for  the  Rivers'  Pollution  Commis- 
sion, which  faces  page  24  of  their  sixth  and  last  report.*    It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  above  theory,  originated  by  Mr.  Young, 
is  being  tested  by  means  of  observations  taken  by  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometers  of  the  different  temperatures  of  the  fresh 
and  ssdt  water  by  the  Scottish  Meterological  Sodety  at  their 
station  on  the  river  Ugie,  and  by  other  observers  on  the  Spey 
and.  Tweed. 

As  there  afe  no  annual  inspections  and  reports  of  the  state  of 

the  Scotch  $.  rivers,  it  is,  of  course,  far  more  difficult  to  ascertain 

their  annual  value  than  that  of  the  English  and  Irish  rivers,  con* 

cemtng  which  such  reports  are  annually  published.     Mr.  Young 

e<^tiniates  their  annual  value  at  ;£'2jo,ooo,  though  he  states  a 

much  higher  value  might  be  assigned  to  them  on  very  plausible 
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grounds.  Thus,  in  the  year  1874,  32,180  boxes  of  Scotch  S. 
were  sent  to  Billingsgate ;  so  that,  reckoning  each  box  at  £\o^ 
we  get  a  sum  of  ;f  32 1,800  as  the  money  value  of  the  Scotch  S. 
sent  to  the  London  market  alone  in  one  year ;  and  taking  12  lbs. 
as  the  average  weight  of  each  fish,  we  find  a  total  of  300,346 
S.  as  the  number  sent  to  London  in  the  year  mentioned.  A 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  S.-fi8heries  in  1868  gives  the 
annual  value  of  the  river  fisheries  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land at  ;f  56o^ooa  According  to  the  latest  calcolation,  their 
present  value  is  about  ;f  75g^ooo  annually. 

The  great  rivers  of  N.  America  abound  in  S.  of  various  spe* 
cies.  'Hie  Salmo  salar  is  found  in  some  rivers  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  exists  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  Canadian  rivers, 
which  are  now  taken  charge  ot  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  let  to  private  persons  for  fishing.  In  the  rivers  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  British  Columbia,  the  Salmo  qtdnnai  is  very  com- 
mon. It  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  can  live  in  rivers  of  a  much 
higher  average  temperature  than  the  Salmo  salar,  while  in  the 
more  northern  and  colder  rivers  it  exists  in  almost  fabulous 
numbers.  S. -tinning  and  -exporting  industries  on  the  Columbia 
River,  Oregon,  have  attained  vast  proportions  since  1873,  and 
have  been  begun  in  several  parts  of  the  British  possessions.  In 
1876  the  United  Sutes  exported  415,218  cases  of  S.,  represent* 
ing  the  enormous  take  (diiefly  from  the  Columbia)  of  lo^ooo 
tons  of  fish.  The  shipment  to  Great  Britain  was  210,348  cases. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Salmo  quinnat  in 
the  rivers  of  the  Eastern  SUtes,  where  it  b  now  extinct.  Efforts 
are  also  being  made  to  naturalise  the  S.  in  the  rivers  of 
Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  by  exporting  ova  in  large 
quantities  from  Europe. 

Laws  Rfiatiftg  to  S.  and  S.'fishing  in  tfu  Untied Kin^dom,-^ 
The  chief  Act  now  in  force  in  EngUmd  is  24  and  25  Vict  c.  109, 
which  declares  that  every  fish  of  the  genus  Salmo  shall  be  legally 
deemed  a  S.  The  Act  imposes  penalties  on  putting,  or  allowing 
to  flow,  into  any  water  containing  S.,  any  suostance  poisonous  to 
the  fish.  Illegal  implements  ana  lures  are  spedfied,  and  forbid- 
den under  pecuniary  penalties.  Among  these  are  spears,  eaf&, 
lights,  and  S.-roe.  General  superintendence  is  vested  in  the  Home 
Office,  which  appoints  two  inspectors  for  three  years,  and  defines 
their  duties.  In  1873,  the  S.-nshin^  laws  of  England  and  Wales 
were  again  amended.  Power  is  piven  to  the  Home  Secretary 
to  alter  and  combine  districts  and  to  alter  the  number  of  con- 
servators appointed  at  Quarter  Sessions.  Further  regulations 
are  made  rq^rding  implements  of  fishing.  No  eel  baskets  are  to 
be  fixed  between  ist  January  and  24tn  June.  Close  time  for 
rod-fishing  is  from  1st  November,  and  for  nets  from  1st  Sep- 
tember to  1st  February ;  the  penalty  for  infringement  being  ^  C 
Fishing,  except  with  rod  and  line,  is  prohibited  within  50  yards 
above,  and  within  100  yards  below,  a  weir  or  mill-race.  Fbhing, 
except  with  rod  or  line,  is  made  illegal  between  noon  on  Satur- 
day and  six  A.M.  on  Mondav.  Catching  unclean  fish  is  illegal, 
and  no  one  may  buy  or  sell  S.  between  3d  September  and  ist 
February,  both  inclusive,  under  a  penalty  of  £2  for  each 
fish.  This  does  not  apply  to  fish  cured  in  legal  time.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Scotch  Acts  for  protection  of  the  fish  are  similar. 
There,  the  weekly  dose  time  is  from  six  p.m.  on  Saturday  to  six 
A.M.  on  Monday.  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  their  duties  being  to  fix  the  dose  time,  and  make 
regulations  as  to  implements  of  fishing.  The  northern  riven 
dose  for  net-fishing  mostly  on  26th  August;  their  rod-fishing 
on  15U1  October.  Tweed  closes  for  nets  on  I4lh  September; 
for  rod-fishing  on  30th  November.  All  reopen  early  m  spring, 
mostly  in  February.  As  regards  the  right  01  S.-fishing  in  Eng- 
land, see  RiYERs,  Law  Regarding.  In  Scotland,  the  right 
may  be  vested  in  one  who  has  no  land  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  It  is  constituted  by  grant  from  the  crown,  cum  piscatmu 
saimonum,  or  by  convejrance  of  lands  cum  piscatiombus^  followed 
by  forty  years'  possession  of  the  S.«fishing. 

Salxnonldn^*  a  family  of  TdeosUan  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
division  of  the  Malacoptcri  ahdominaUs,  in  which  the  vemlrai 
fins  are  abdominal,  bdn^  placed  towards  the  rear  of  the  body. 
The  swimming-bladder  is  devdoped  in  S.,  and  communicates 
with  the  throat  by  means  of  an  air-duct  In  the  true  S.  the 
second  dorsal  fin  is  without  rays,  and  is  of  soft  consistence.  In 
the  genus  Saima  itself,  the  head  is  smooth,  and  teeth  are  borne 
on  the  palate,  vomer,  and  maxillary  bones.  In  the  nearly-allied 
genus  Sco^dus  there  are  sharp  teeth  of  conical  shape  m  both 
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JAWS.  The  genus  Sgrrasaimus  has  triangular  teeth  in  both  jaws, 
and  ft  serrated  abdominal  line.  The  typical  members  of  the 
family  S.  are  active  voracious  fishes,  which  spawn  in  rivers  and 
migrate  to  the  sea. 

Salonild  (Turk.  Selanik;  the  ancient  TTierma^  later  TTieS" 
sed(mua\  the  chief  town  of  a  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name, 
and  next  to  the  metropolis  the  most  important  commercial  town 
of  the  empire,  is  situated  on  the  N.K  shore  of  a  spacious  gulf  on 
the  iEgean  Sea,  and  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain  of  Kor- 
tiasch,  370  miles  W.S.W.  of  Constantinople.  Girt  with  cypress 
cloves,  against  which  its  white  buildings  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
It  presents  a  highly  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea.  Inter- 
nally it  is  narrow,  irregular,  and  gloomy,  but  it  contains  many 
interesting  architectural  monuments.  The  Greek  quarter  has  a 
hippodrome  of  great  antiquity,  and  ruins  of  a  colonnade  built 
under  Nero.  Most  of  the  mosques  were  formerly  Christian 
churches.  One,  inlaid  with  porphyry  and  jasper,  was  the  cele- 
brated church  of  St.  Demetrius ;  that  of  St.  Sophia  was  the 
prototype  of  the  famous  St.  Sophia  of  Constantinople ;  while 
another  is  the  former  Rotunda,  built  after  the  model  of  the 
Pantheon.  Other  antiquities  are  the  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus 
commemorating  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
and  the  ancient  acropolis,  now  the  Vedi-Kuleh,  or  citadel  of 
•  the  Seven  Towers.'  Many  rich  discoveries  have  been  made  of 
mosaics,  bas-reliefs,  coins,  &c.  Protected  by  its  citadel  and 
several  forts,  S.  is  the  seat  of  a  governor-general,  a  Greek  metro- 
politan, and  Jewish  grand  chakam,  and  has  a  splendid  situation 
for  commercial  purposes,  forming  the  terminus  of  the  road  which 
leads  across  the  peninsula  from  Belgrade.  The  S.,  -Uscup, 
-Mitrovitza  Railway,  219  miles  in  length,  the  last  section  of 
which  was  opened  in  1875,  supplies  the  districts  contiguous  to 
Bosnia  and  Servia  with  iron  and  other  British  produce.  In  1874 
there  entered  the  port  of  S.  812  vessels  of  294,520  tons,  and 
cleared  822  of  290,305  tons.  The  exports  are  wheat,  barley, 
Indian  com,  rye,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  the  imports  iron,  coal, 
and  manufactured  goods.  A  large  building  for  the  storage  of 
merchandise,  to  which  are  attached  two  piers,  one  for  loading,  the 
other  for  discharging,  was  constructed  (1876)  at  a  cost  of  ;^io,ooo. 
The  works  of  the  great  S.  quay  were  stopped  in  1874  for  want 
of  an  advance  from  the  government  of  the  funds  required  for 
its  completion,  some  ;f  15,000.  Pop.  80,000,  of  whom  20,000 
are  Greeks  and  20,000  Jews.  The  bulwark  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  during  the  barbarian  inroads,  S.  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  904,  by  the  Sicilian  Normans  in  1 185,  and  by  the  Turks 
under  Amurath  II.  in  1430. 

Saloop'.    See  Sassafras. 

Sal'pa,  a  well-known  genus  of  Tunicate  (q.  v.)  Mollusca 
existing  in  two  forms — single  S.  and  cAain  S.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  a  connected  chain  of  individuals  often  attaining  a  length 
of  several  feet,  and  found  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by 
means  of  the  inhalation  and  forcible  expulsion  of  water  from 
their  bodies.  Like  other  tunicates,  the  S.  has  a  curious  breathing 
chamber  into  which  water  is  admitted  from  without.  The  body 
is  small  and  gelatinous.  There  is  a  single  nervous  ganglion. 
The  single  S.  cannot  produce  young  save  by  a  process  of  gvm* 
motion  or  buddings  and  by  throwing  off  long  connected  chain 
salpcu.  Each  member  of  a  chain  S..,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
power  of  producing  young  by  true  sexual  reproduction,  the 
young  of  the  chain  S.  being  invariably  sing/e  S.  This  feature 
illustrates  the  phenomenon  properly  known  as  metagenesis, 

Sal  Prunelle'  is  nitrate  of  potash  cast  in  the  form  of  cakes 
or  balls.     See  Nitre. 

Sal'sify  (Fr.  salsifis)  is  a  purple-flowered  biennial  herb  belong- 
ing to  the  Chicoracea  tribe  of  Composita,  called  by  botanists 
Tragopogon  porrifolius^  a  native  of  N.  Europe  and  Siberia.  It 
has  long  been  cultivated  for  its  tap-roots,  which  are  dressed  for  the 
table  like  carrots  and  parsnips,  or  served  with  white  sauce,  and  are 
a  delicate  and  pleasant  vegetable.  S.  is  now  only  occasionally 
seen  in  English  gardens,  but  is  extensively  grown  in  other 
European  countries,  and  judging  from  the  writings  of  the  last 
century,  such  was  then  the  practice  in  England.  As  a  remnant 
of  this  past  cultivation  the  plant  is  sometimes  met  with  in  a 
semi-naturalised  state  in  meadows,  &c.,  but  is  not  indigenous  to 
the  country.  The  root  of  T,  pratensis  (the  goat's  beard),  a  com- 
mon British  species,  is  dso  edible. 
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SalBette'  Island,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  India,  be- 
tween the  island  of  Bombay  on  the  S.  and  the  mainland  on  the 
E.,  with  both  of  which  it  is  now  connected  by  stone  causeways 
and  also  by  railway.  Area,  150  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  93,00a 
It  forms  part  of  the  district  of  Tanna,  and  is  a  picturesque  tract, 
with  cultivated  fields  and  mountains,  in  the  latter  of  which  there 
are  rock  temples,  older  and  of  greater  size  than  the  better  known 
rock  temples  of  Elephanta.  There  are  also  ruins  of  the  churches 
and  villas  of  the  Portuguese,  who  maintained  themselves  here 
till  1 739,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Mahrattas.  The  British 
obtained  possession  in  1774.  S.  I.  contains  the  Veharresenoir, 
from  which  Bombay  is  supplied  with  water. 

Salt,  Haauf  acture  of.  Common  S.,  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
is  an  extremely  abundant  substance  in  nature.    It  is  found  in 
almost  inexhaustible  deposits  as  Rock  S.  in  various  parts  of 
the  world ;  from  such  deposits  arise  brine  springs  which  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  S.,  and  the  water  of  me  ocean,  as 
well  as  that  of  various  inland  seas,  hold  it  in  solution  in  incon- 
ceivable amount.     From  these  various  sources  S.  is  prepared 
for  use  as  an  indispensable  condiment  in  human  food,  and  as 
a  raw  material  in  several  most  important  and  extensive  che- 
mical manufactures.     In  the  United  Kingdom  great  deposits 
of  Rock  S.  occur  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  strata  in  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire.     In  Cheshire,  where  the  deposits  are  most 
largely  developed,  it  occurs  in  two  main  beds,  found,  owing  to 
faults  and  dislocations  in  the  strata,  at  varying  depths.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northwich,  the  upper  bed  is  about  1400  yards 
in  breadth,  i^  miles  long,  and  60  feet  thick;  while  the  lower 
bed  at  the  same  locality  has  been  pierced  to  the  depth  of  no 
feet  without  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  stratum.    The  great  S. 
mine  of  Wieliczka,  in  Galicia,  occurs  in  Tertiary  strata,  and  has 
been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  1800  feet,  and  extends  K  and  W. 
9500  feet.  Great  deposits  araalso  found  at  Stassfurth,  in  Saxonj, 
associated  with  several  other  saline  substances,  and  in  numeroos 
other  localities  throughout  the  world.   It  rarely  happens  that  rock 
S.  is  obtained  in  a  condition  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  used  direct 
in  culinary  operations.     It  is  therefore  generally  dissolved  and 
used  in  the  form  of  brine,  unlimited  quantities  of  which  are  ob- 
tained from  the  deposits  by  pumping  machinery.    When  brine  is 
of  sufficient  concentration  for  direct  evaporation  by  artificial  heat, 
it  is  run  into  large  settling  reservoirs,  in  which  suspended  im* 
purities  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  solution  is  treated  with  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  lime  to  cause  the  decomposition  and  precipita- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  always  present  The  evaporation 
is  conducted  in  shallow  pans  of  riveted  boiler-plate,  made  about 
60  or  80  feet  long  by  20  to  40  feet  broad,   and  2  feet  deep, 
heated  by  two  or  more  fires  from  which  flues  carry  the  beat,  ai 
uniformly  as  possible,  to  all  parts  of  the  under  surface.  In  such  a 
pan  the  S.  brine  is  evaporated  down  to  the  saturation  point,  and  it 
is  then  run  into  another  similar  pan  for  boiling  down,  where  the 
S.  gradually  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  is  scooped  out  by 
attendants,  then  drained  and  dried.     The  *  grain,'  or  siic  of  the 
crystals  of  S.  formed,  vary  with  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporating 
process,  small  table  S.  being  deposited  by  rapid  boiling,  while 
*  broad,*  *  fishery,*  and  '  bay  *  S.  are  the  result  of  increasbgly  slow 
crystallisation.     Weak  brines  and  sea- water  are  concentrated  cp 
to  a  definite  strength  before  evaporating  by  heat.     This  is  accom- 

Elished  by  a  process  of  gradation^  tlie  most  common  mrth^^^ 
eing  to  allow  the  liquid  to  percolate  through  a  lofty  stack  baut 
up  of  thorn  faggots  and  branches.  This  process  not  only  con- 
centrates but  purifies  the  brine.  In  the  south  of  Europe  the  ^ 
is  obtained  entirely  by  evaporation  by  the  sun's  rayi,  bv  expcsicg 
sea-water  in  shallow  artificially  formed  beds,  tennea  Salioes; 
and  in  Norway  highly  saturated  brine  is  obtained  by  fxtefiar. 
pure  water  only  congealing  from  the  sea-water  when  exposed  w 
intense  cold.  The  total  amount  of  S.  produced  in  the  Unitea 
Kingdom  during  1876  was  2,273,256  tons,  of  which  iS4t53^  ^'^ 
were  in  the  form  of  Rock  S.  In  the  same  year  854>53o  *^°^ 
of  a  value  of  ;^S29,547,  were  exported ;  British  India,  the 
United  States,  and  Russia  being  the  countries  to  which  it  «*| 
most  largely  sent.  In  the  same  year  the  Austrian  yield  amowteti 
to  2,494,651  met.  cwts.,  valued  at  21,518,077  florins. 

Salt,  Spirita  of.    See  Hydrochloric  Acnx 

Salt,  Sir  TituB,  an  English  phihinthropist  and  great  tsis^^ 
of  labour,  was  bom  at  the  Manor  House,  Morley,  aoth  Sept- 
1803.     Owing  less  to  a  *  plain  commercial  education '  receiKd 
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at  Wake6eld  than  to  the  severe  lessons  of  economy  and  dili- 
gence learned  from  his  father,  whom  he  assisted  for  some  years 
as  a  wool-dealer,  he  began  business  independently  as  a  vool- 
spinner  in  Bradford  in  1834.  He  first  introduced  mto  England 
the  manufacture  of  alpaca  fabrics,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty,  having 
made  a  large  fortune  as  head  of  the  great  firm  Titus  S.,  Sons, 
&  Co.,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  improving  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  his  workpeople.  In  the  picturesoue  valley 
of  the  Aire,  iif  miles  by  rail  from  Leeds,  he  plantea  his  vast 
factory,  which  in  1876  covered  an  area  of  20  acres,  and  around 
it  he  erected  895  model  dwellings.  This  village,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Saltaire,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  ever 
made  to  the  Utopia  of  Socialist  dreamers  and  the  Hygeia  of 
modem  science.  The  founder  never  used  his  wealth  to  sap  in 
others  the  feeHnga  of  self-reliance  which  had  made  himself  so 
wealthy.  A  staunch  Independent,  he  would  not  allow  teachers  to 
*■  inculcate  the  doctrines  0!  any  sectarian  religious  creed,'  but  left 
'the  duty  of  providing  distinctively  theologiod  instruction  to  pa- 
rents or  guardians.  *  When  the  Board  schools  were  opened  he  at 
once  converted  the  elementary  schools  which  he  had  founded  into 
higher-grade  schools  with  scholarships,  bequeathing  for  educa- 
tional purposes  not  less  than  ;f40,ooo.  He  served  as  Mayor  of 
Bradford,  sat  in  Parliament  (1859-61)  as  an  advanced  Liberal, 
and  was  made  a  baronet  in  1869.  His  statue  at  Bradford  was 
unveiled  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1874.  He  died  29th 
December  1876.  By  his  generous  example  he  taught  great  capi- 
talists that  property  has  Us  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  See  a 
Life  by  Rev.  R.  Balgamie  (Lond.  1877). 

Saltoake.    See  Sodium. 

Saltooata,  a  seaport  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  7  miles 
N.  W.  of  Irvine  (q.  v.),  and  i  mile  S.£.  of  Ardrossan  (q.  v.),  and 
a  station  on  the  GUsgow-Ardrossan  Railway.  It  had  formerly 
some  shipbuilding,  and  a  trade  in  timber  and  salt  The  latter 
industry  now  alone  survives.  The  sea-bathing  is  good,  and  a 
large  number  of  moderate-sized  but  elegant  villas  have  been 
erected.     Pop.  (1871)  4264. 

Saltill'o,  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  in  Mexico,  on  the 
Tigre,  was  founded  in  1586.  It  has  lonp;  been  a  place  of  con- 
sioerable  importance,  and  its  population  m  1831  was  upwards  of 
30,00a  The  battle  of  Buenavista  was  fought  near  S.  in  1847. 
During  the  late  wars  the  town  has  gradually  declined,  and  now 
conuins  only  about  15,000  inhabitants. 

Sal'tang  is  one  of  the  processes  most  commonly  adopted  for 
preserving  meat,  fish,  and  other  animal  food  from  putrefactive 
change.  In  dealing  with  meat  two  processes  are  followed,  dry 
S.  and  pickling  or  wet.  In  dry  S.  the  meat  to  be  cured  is  care- 
fully nibbed  over  with  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  saltpetre 
in  the  proportion  of  I  ounce  of  the  latter  to  every  pound  ot  salt 
used.  The  meat  is  laid  on  a  board  where  the  brine  mav  drain 
away  from  it,  and  the  rubbing  in  of  a  proportion  of  the  salt 
compound  is  oocasionallv  repeated  at  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two 
till  tne  meat  is  sufficiently  cured.  The  addition  of  sugar  to  the 
salt  mixture  gives  an  improved  flavour  to  mild-salted  meat  In 
pickling,  the  meat  is  either  treated  as  above  indicated,  but  placed 
in  a  cask  where  brine  accumulates  around  it,  or  it  is  at  once 
plunged  into  a  strong  brine,  and  after  sufficient  exposure  it  is 
withdrawn  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  curing  of  mild*salted 
provisions  is  frequency  nnished  by  a  process  of  smoking. 

Sal'tire,  or  Sal'tier,  in  heraldry,  is  an  honourable  ordinary, 
:onsi sting  of  a  diagonal  cross,  formed  by  a  bend  and  bend  sinister 
rrossing  at  right  angles.  The  S.  contains  Ofu^fifth  of  the  field  ; 
M'hen  chargcid,  om^third.  From  the  beUef  that  St.  Andrew 
offered  martyrdom  on  such  a  cross,  the  S.  is  also  oUled  a  St. 
Andrew's  Cross. 

Salt  I«ake  Oity  (called  by  the  Mormons  Deserei),  capital  of 
he  U.S.  territory  of  Utah,  and  the  stronghold  of  Mormonism 
q.  v.)*  stands  on  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  between  the 
3rca(  Salt  Lake  (from  which  it  is  11  miles  distant),  and  the 
iVahsatch  Mountains,  a  branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
;6  miles  S.  of  Oeden,  the  junction  of  the  Utah  Central  Railroad 
irith  the  Centnl  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads,  and  is  regularly 
&id  out  in  transverse  streets,  each  137  feet  wide,  with  numerous 
venues  of  trees,  and  in  many  cases  with  brooks  of  clear  water 
owing  through  them.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Mormon 
"abcmade^  a  huge  oval  building  with  a  metal  roof,  capable  of 


seating  8000  persons,  and  containing  one  of  the  largest  organs  in 
the  world ;  the  Theatre,  the  City  Hall,  the  Zion  Co-operative 
Stores,  and  several  handsome  villas  occupied  bjr  the  leadine 
Mormons.  There  are  five  churches,  a  '  University  of  D«Mret/ 
and  many  public  schools;  two  Mormon  and  two  'Gentile' 
newspapers,  as  well  as  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Danish, 
a  large  number  of  the  population  bemg  Scandinavians.  There 
are  hot  sulphur-springs  and  baths  close  to  the  city.  A  United 
States  militaiy  camp  has  been  establi^ed  at  Fort  uouglas,  about 
2  miles  to  the  southward.  A  new  and  verr  large  Mormon 
Temple  is  in  course  of  erection  dose  to  the  Tabernacle,  but  pro- 
gresses slowly.  Pop.  (1870)  12,854;  estimated  in  1877  at 
22,00a 

Salt  of  Sorr^eL    See  Oxalic  Acid. 

Salt  of  Tar'tar  is  the  impure  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
results  from  the  decomposition  by  heat  of  Cream  of  Tartar  (q.  v.). 

Salt  of  TixL    See  Tin. 

Salt  Bange,  The,  a  hilly  tract  which  runs  from  E.  to  W. 
across  the  districts  of  Jhelum,  Shahpur,  and  Kalabagh,  in  the 
Punjaub,  British  India.  It  terminates  abruptly  on  the  bank  of 
the  jhelum  river.  The  northern  ridges  form  a  continuation  of 
the  Himalayas  and  Suleiman  Mountains.  The  highest  point  is 
3701  feet  above  the  sea.  The  geological  structure  of  this  range 
IS  a  series  of  belts  of  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Oolite,  Eocene, 
and  Miocene  formation.  Besides  salt,  which  is  found  in  solid 
clifb  in  the  red  marls  and  sandstone  of  the  Devonian  groups  the 
following  substances  abound  : — ^building-stone,  marble,  gypsum, 
coaL  sulphur,  copper,  lead,  and  hematite.  The  salt  was  worked 
in  the  time  of  Akbar,  and  the  best-known  workings  are  now 
called  the  Mayo  Mines.  Shafts  are  sunk  bv  pick  and  hammer, 
or  by  blasting ;  and  the  miners  earn  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  daj.  The 
salt  IS  a  government  monopoly.  The  annual  out-turn  is  about 
100,000  tons,  and  the  revenue  ;f  400,00a  A  tramway  now  leads 
from  the  town  to  the  newly  opened  railway.  The  coal  has  not 
yet  been  profitably  utilised. 

Salts,  in  chemistry,  include  a  great  variety  of  compound 
substances,  concerning  the  properties  of  which  no  general  state- 
ments can  be  made.  The  name,  originally  limitea  to  common 
salt,  was  extended  first  to  substances  which  in  their  solubility, 
crystallisation,  or  other  property,  resembled  this  widely  distri- 
buted material  By  the  old  chemists,  common  salt  was  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrochloric  add  and  soda — that  is, 
bv  the  union  of  an  add  and  a  base.  By  a  natural  generalisation 
all  compounds  which  resulted  from  the  combination  of  any  add 
and  base  were  termed  S. ;  and  this  was  the  accepted  theory  of 
the  constitution  of  S.  even  after  the  prototype  of  the  group, 
common  salt  itself,  had  been  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  be  not 
so  constituted.  This  eminent  chemist  showed  that  a  double 
action  took  place  when  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  and  soda  (NatO) 
acted  upon  each  other — ^the  hydrogen  in  the  add  combined  vrith 
the  oxygen  in  the  base  to  form  water,  while  the  chlorine  and 
sodium  combined  to  form  common  salt, 

2  HCl  +  NatO  =  H,0  +  2NaCl. 

Common  salt,  then,  in  its  constitution  is  not  a  salt  at  all 
according  to  the  dualistic  theory  indicated  above.  The  nature 
of  this  theory  is  well  illustrated  by  the  sulphates.  Thus 
sulphate  of  zinc  has  the  formula  ZnSO^*  or  ZnO.SOt,  as  the 
supporters  of  the  dualistic  theory  would  write  it  Here  the 
acta  is  SOi,  not  H1SO4.  Indeed,  according  to  this  theory, 
ordinary  sulphuric  add  is  as  much  a  salt  as  any  sulphate,  being 
the  sulphate  which  has  water  for  its  base  (HtO.SOt).  From 
these  examples  it  is  evident  that  to  accept  the  dualistic  theory  as 
a  sdentific  truth,  would  necessitate  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
nomenclature  of  our  adds— all  the  hycirated  adds  being  S. 
with  water  as  base.  Further,  the  fiulure  of  the  theory  in  relation 
to  the  formation  of  the  naloid  S.,  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  &c,  marks  it  as  unsatisfactory  and  unsdentific ;  and 
among  modem  chemists  the  theory  Kas  been  abandoned  for 
anotheri  which  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  since  the  dis- 
coveries of  Davy,  who  originated  it  This  theory,  which  receives 
powerful  support  from  electrolytic  decomposition,  regards  every 
salt  as  made  up  of  a  metal  combined  with  another  element,  or 
group  of  elements,  which  is  known  as  the  salt-radicaL  An  add 
must  now  be  regarded  as  composed  of  hydrogen  in  combination 
with  one  of  these  radicals,  and  if  this  hydrogen  is,  in  whole  or  I 
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in  part,  exchanged  for  a  metal  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  a 
salt  results.  A  base  is  simply  a  substance  which  is  capable  of 
neutralising  an  acid  ;  hence  S.  may  be  defined  as  compound 
substances  which  result  from  the  neutralisation  of  an  acid  with  a 
base,  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  being  exchanged,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  a  metal  or  some  radical  equivalent  to  it.  This  reaction 
is  usually  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  water  together  with 
the  salt.  Upon  this  view  the  different  compounds  of  a  given 
metal  differ  only  in  the  nature  of  their  salt-radical,  and  the 
quantities  of  these  which  combine  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
metal  are  chemically  equivalent  (see  Atomic  Theory  and 
Equivalent).  All  the  chlorides  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
an  equivalent  of  chlorine  with  an  equivalent  of  any  metal  or 
similar  radical.  The  sulphates  have  tne  radical  SO4  {sulphion) 
where  the  chlorides  have  chlorine,  and  so  on.  The  radicals, 
which  thus  form  acids  with  hydrogen  and  salts  with  metals, 
are  either  the  non-metallic  elements,  or  groups  of  elements  with 
a  relatively  large  proportion  of  oxygen.  If  part  of  the  metal 
or  equivalent  radical  in  a  salt  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  the  re- 
sulting compound  is  called  an  acid  salt,  and  if  part  of  the  acid 
radical  is  replaced  by  oxygen  or  hydroxyl  (OH),  basic  S.  result. 
Ill  us  plumbic  chloro-hydrate  (PbClOH)  is  a  basic  salt  formed 
from  plumbic  chloride  (PbClj),  by  the  substitution  of  the  radical 
OH  for  the  element  CI. 

S.  may  be  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Direct  union  of 
the  elements  is  sometimes  effectual,  as  in  the  case  of  common 
salt  (Naj  -f  Clj  =  2NaCl).  Metallic  zinc  is  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  is  for  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen— a  case  of  direct  action  of  a  metal  upon  an  acid.  Car- 
bonic acid  and  lime  combine  directly  to  form  the  carbonate 
(CaO  +  COj  =  CaCOj).  The  most  usual  methods  are,  how- 
ever, by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  a  base,  and  by  double  decom- 
position of  two  S.  An  example  of  the  former  has  already  been 
given.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  mix  together  equivalents  of 
plumbic  nitrate  and  sodic  sulphate  in  water,  and  there  result 
sodic  nitrate  and  plumbic  sulphate,  the  latter  of  which  being 
insoluble  appears  as  a  precipitate — 

Pb  (NOs),  +  2NaS04  -  Pb  (804)2  +  2NaN03. 
This  more  recent  theory  of  the  constitution  of  S.,  though  not 
without  many  difficulties,  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
dualistic  theory.  As  a  working  hypothesis,  too,  it  is  the  simplest ; 
in  this  respect  having  a  great  advantage  over  a  third  theory, 
which  we  cannot  do  more  than  mention — that,  namely,  which 
regards  all  compounds  as  constituted  upon  the  type  of  water. 

Salts,  Smelling,  consist  of  the  pungent  sesquicarbonate  of 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
one  or  more  of  the  essential  oils.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  a  recipe :— Carbonate  of  ammonia  I  lb,,  oil  of  lavender  2 
ounces,  essence  of  bergamot  I  ounce,  clove  oil  J  ounce,  rub  all 
together  and  sublime,  keeping  the  produce  in  well-stopped 
bottles. 

Salt'wort  (Lat.  Salsola)  is  a  genus  of  about  thirty  species  of 
maritime  herbs  and  shrubs  inhabiting  saline  districts  in  temperate 
regions.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Cfunopodiacect.  One 
herbaceous  species  of  rigid  straggHng  habit,  with  spreading  and 
recurved,  fleshy,  spine-pointed,  nearly  cylindrical  leaves,  is  com- 
mon on  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  the  British  Isles,  and  was  for- 
merly burnt  for  Barilla  (q.  v.),  as  was  also  S,  Soda,  a  succulent 
annual  species  of  S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa,  together  with  other 
allied  species  of  Saline  Plants  (q.  v.). 

Salute',  Military  and  Na'val,  are  made  by  the  touching 
of  the  hat  or  cap,  the  lowering  of  swords  or  colours,  the  pre- 
senting of  arms,  firing  of  cannon,  cheering.  &c.  A  soldier  in  the 
British  army  on  passing  an  officer  salutes  on  the  fourth  pace 
before  reaching  him,  and  lowers  the  hand  on  the  fourth  pace 
after  passing  him.  When  an  officer  passes  a  soldier  at  the  halt, 
the  latter  salutes  when  at  a  distance  of  four  paces,  and  lowers 
the  hand  after  a  pause  of  six  paces  in  quick  time.  A  general 
salute  to  a  distinguished  person  is  made  by  troops  presenting 
arms,  officers  lowering  swords,  the  band  playing,  &c.,  and  some- 
times the  firing  of  /<r//x  de  joie.  An  artillery  salute  consists  of 
firing  twenty-one  guns  in  the  case  of  royal  visits  and  anniversaries, 
and  of  various  numbers  of  guns,  according  to  rank,  when  in  honour 
of  officers  and  diplomatic  dignitaries. 

Saluzzo,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Cuneo,  10  miles 
^V.  of  Saviglio  by  rail.     The  chief  buildings  are  the  old  castle, 
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the  former  residence  of  the  Marquises  of  S.,  used  as  a  pcniten- 
tiary  since  1828  ;  the  Gothic  cathedral,  dating  from  1460;  and 
the  churches  of  S.  Bernardo  and  S.  Domenico,  with  monuments. 
S.  manufactures  leather,  silk,  and  hats,  and  has  trade  in  cattle, 
corn,  wine,  and  ice.     Pop.  (1874)  15,446. 

Sal'vage.    See  Wreck  and  Salvage. 

Salva'tor  Bo'aa.    See  Rosa,  Salvator. 

Sal've  Begi'na,  an  old  antiphony  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  sung  from  first 
Vespers  of  Trinity  Sunday  to  Advent. 

Salvi'ni,  Tommaso,  a  distinguished  Italian  actor,  bom  in 
Milan  in  1829.  His  precocity  procured  his  admission,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  into  a  good  dramatic  company,  where  he 
received  lessons  from  Modena,  He  was  subsequently  engaged 
in  the  royal  company  at  Naples,  and  he  played  for  six  years  in 
Domeniconi's  company  by  the  side  of  Adelaide  Ristorl  He 
afterwards  retired  for  a  time  from  the  stage,  during  which  he 
carefully  studied  the  classic  drama.  He  was  a  leading  per- 
former in  the  flies  at  Florence  on  Dante's  sixth  centenary  in 
1865.  He  subsequently  undertook  a  lengthened  tour  through 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  S.  America,  and  in  1872-73  he 
visited  the  United  States.  His  appearance  at  Drunr  Lane  in 
1875  in  three  of  his  most  famous  characters,  *  Hamlet,  Othello,' 
and  *  The  Gladiator  *  in  Soumet's  tragedy,  produced  a  furore  of 
admiration.  He  appeared  again  in  London  in  1876.  S.  is  a 
scholarly  and  cultivated  man,  of  great  abihty  as  a  comedian, 
of  genius  as  a  tragedian.  He  has  a  fine  presence,  a  handsome 
and  expressive  face,  and  a  noble  bearing.  His  voice  is  mag- 
nificent in  quality,  and  his  elocution  perfect.  His  excessive 
physical  force,  unequalled  on  the  modem  stage,  sometimes  mars 
his  tragic  style,  by  mvesting  it  with  a  certain  savagery,  while  it 
unfits  him  for  the  illustration  of  pathos,  tenderness,  and  the  inner 
workings  of  the  souL 

SalVo,  a  simultaneous  and  concentrated  artillery-fire.  Salvos 
come  chiefly  into  requisition  during  the  operations  of  a  siege. 
Breaching  guns  when  fired  in  salvos  are  terribly  destructive  to 
masonry,  but  in  recent  (such  as  the  Russo-Turkish)  wars  their 
effect  has  not  been  so  decided  against  powerful  earthworks. 

Salween',  a  considerable  river  of  Asia,  supposed  to  rise  in 
the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan.  It  debouches  into  the  sea  in 
British  Burmah,  after  a  total  course,  almost  due  S.,  of  750 mites; 
area  of  drainage  basin,  62,700  sq.  miles.  The  city  of  Moulmcin 
(q.  v.)  has  grown  up  at  its  mouth,  shortly  above  "which  it  is  joined 
by  the  Gyne  and  Attaran  rivers.  Immense  quantities  of  timber, 
chiefly  teak,  are  conveyed  down  the  stream ;  but  the  banks  in 
British  territory  are  said  to  be  becoming  denuded  of  large  trees. 

Salzl)runn,  a  straggling  village  in  Prussian  Silesia,  the 
three  parts  of  which  are  distinguished  as  Obar'^  NUd(r-y  and 
Neu-S.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Salzbach,  and  lies  about  $ 
miles  S.E.  of  Friburg  by  rail. — The  district  has  extensive  brick 
and  tile  works,  besides  coal  mines,  and  is,  next  to  Warmbronn, 
the  most  important  bathing-place  in  Silesia.  The  baths  are  ten 
in  number,  and  yield  alkalo-saline  water.  Pop.  (1871)  Oba-S-t 
3238;  Nieber-S.,  941;  Neu-S.,  448. 

Salz'burg  (the  ancient  yuvavunt,  JuvaviaX  one  of  the  most 
picturesquely  situated  towns  of  Austria,  capital  of  the  crown- 
land  of  S.,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Salzach  under  the  Kipu- 
zinerberg  on  the  right,  and  the  Monchsbcrg,  crowned  with  the 
fortress  Hohen-S.  on  the  left,  13!  miles  N.N.E.  of  Reichenlhail 
by  rail.  The  river  is  crossed  by  three  bridges,  below  one  of 
which,  the  Stadtbriicke,  large  embankments  have  been  recenilv 
erected.  On  its  left  bank  is  the  older  quarter  of  the  town,  i^c 
finest  part  of  which  is  the  Residenz-Platz,  containing  the  Rcsi- 
denz-Schloss,  erected  in  iS93i  and  having  in  its  centre  the  Hof- 
brunnen,  46  feet  high,  completed  in  1644.  Opposite  is  the 
Neubau,  a  pile  of  Government  buildings  ;  and  on  its  S.  side  the 
cathedral,  erected  1614-5J.  In  the  adjacent  Moiart-Plati  is  1 
bronze  statue  to  Mozart,  who  was  bom  here  in  I7S6,  in  a  house 
still  standing  in  the  Getreidegasse.  S.  has  seven  monasteries  and 
twenty-six  churches,  the  finest  of  whidiare  the  church  of  St  Peter, 
a  Romanesque  edifice  of  1 127,  with  an  ancient  bttrial-grocnd. 
and  the  Franciscan  church,  a  building  of  the  13th  c  The  town 
has  a  museum  containing  a  library  of  20,000  vols.,  and  mmr 
valuable  works  of  art ;  an  upper  gymnasium  (which  was  auoiver* 
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sity,  i623-i8io),  with  a  library  ol^fiixo  vols.,  1300  rare  MSS.  and 
early  printed  works ;  and  several  institations  for  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  among  them  the  Mozarteum,  a  school  of  music,  contain- 
ing MSS.  and  the  piano  of  Mozart  S.  has  manufactures  of 
wooUen  wares,  leatner,  tapestry,  lead-pencils,  mirrors,  piano- 
fortes, besides  important  lithographing,  copperplate-prmting, 
and  type-founding  establishments.  Pop.  (1870)  14,615. — ^The 
crvrnn-iand  of  S.  has  an  area  of  2767  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1869) 

Balikaxnm'ergat  ('Salt-exchequer  property'),  called  also 
Austrian  Switzerland,  a  mountainous  district  of  Austria,  lying 
between  Styria  and  Salzburg,  and  bounded  by  the  rivers  Sal- 
zach  and  Enns.  Area,  250  sq.  miles;  pop.  17,500  (3500 
Protestants).  Its  scenery  is  of  the  greatest  variety  and  beauty, 
presenting  wooded  mountains  rising  to  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  alternating  with  verdant  valkys  interspersed  with  seques- 
tered lakes.  The  chief  mountain  groups  are  the  Tennengebirge 
(7967  feet),  stretching  to  the  right  of  the  Salzach ;  the  glacier- 
covered  Dachstein  (9I48  feet),  W.  of  the  former  and  S.  of  the 
IfallsUdter  See;  the  Todt-Gebirge  (6716  feet),  in  the  N.E. 
comer,  lying  along  the  beautiful  Gosanthal ;  the  Hollem-Gebirge, 
in  the  N.W.,  between  the  Traunsee  and  Attersee;  and  the 
Scbaffbexg,  between  Attersee,  Mondsee,  and  Wolfgangsee.  The 
most  beautiful  lake  is  the  Traunsee,  8  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Hallstadter  See  by  the  river  Traun.  S.  has 
valuable  mines  and  springs  of  salt,  producing  annually  56,000 
tons  of  salt,  and  giving  employment  to  nearly  7000  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  chief  seats  of^  the  salt  works  are  Ischl,  Hallstadt, 
and  Ausee.    The  capital  of  S.  is  Gmunden. 

Salz'wedel,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jeetze,  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe,  51  miles  S.E.  of  Liineburg 
by  rail  It  has  five  churches,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of 
cloth,  linens,  woollens,  and  cottons,  besides  sugar-refining, 
brewing,  and  dyeing.    Pop.  (1875)  ^^5* 

Samaay  and  Dailamy  Dynasties.    See  Pe&sia,  HU* 

iory, 

Samar^,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (q.  v.),  with  an  area  of 
13,020  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  (according  to  Dr.  Meyer  in  the 
MUtkeilungen  of  1874)  of  250,062,  most  of  whom  are  Mestizoes. 
The  mountains  of  S.  are  higher  than  those  of  any  other  bland  in 
the  group,  having  an  altitude  of  over  7000  feet.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  wax,  cabinet  woods,  palm-oil,  and  mat-work.  Cat- 
balogan  is  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  trade. 

Sama'ra,  a  government  of  Russia,  bounded  W.  by  the  Volga, 
and  £.  by  the  ICirghiz  steppes,  and  surrounded  by  the  govern- 
ments' Astrakhan,  Saratov,  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  Ufa,  and  Oren- 
burg. Area,  60^207  sc^.  mUes;  pop.  (1870)  1,837,081,  of  a  very 
mixed  character.  S.  is  everywhere  fertile,  save  on  the  moun- 
tainous steppe,  in  the  S.E.  The  W.  has  rich  pastures  occupied 
by  German  colonists.  In  the  S.  the  chief  occupations  are  corn- 
growing  and  cattle-rearing ;  in  the  N.  are  manufactured  cloth, 
leather,  potash,  brandy,  and  tallow.— 8.,  the  capital,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  S.  river  with  the  Volga,  208  miles  £.  of  Sysran 
by  rail.  *  It  has  four  churches,  and  one  of  the  greatest  com  and 
wool  markets  on  the  Volga.  It  exports  also  lambskins,  fish,  and 
tallow.     Pop.  (1870)  51,947. 


J,  a  town  of  Java,  and  the  capital  of  a  Dutch 
residency  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  at  the  month  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  the 
town  of  Djokjokarta,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  and  is  a  great 
entrep6t  for  sugar,  rice,  pepper,  coffee,  &c.  In  1877  the  pas- 
senger receipts  of  the  railway  amounted  to  ;f42,047,  and  the 
merchandise  receipts  to  ^^192,31 3.  S.  has  a  shallow  harbour 
and  an  unhealthy  climate.  Pop.  30,000^  including  many 
Chinese. 


(Lat.,  Gr.  Satnartia^  Heb.  shomeron^  'watch- 
height,'  probably  so  called  from  the  nature  of  its  situation, 
although  a  different  etymology  is  given  in  I  Kings  xv.  24),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  was  built  by  Omri 
(about  B.C.  925),  on  an  oblong  hill  about  six  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Shechem.  S.  continued  to  oe  the  capital  of  Israel  till  its  cap- 
tare  by  Shalmaneser  (b.c  721).  According  to  Eusebius  {Chrenu 
cch"^  thie  city  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  it  was  again 
taken  by  John  Hyrcanus  and  razed  to  the  ground  (B.C.  109 ; 


Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  10^  2,  Bel,  Jud,  u  2,  7).  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander  Jannteus  (b.c.  105-79)  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jews,  but  Pompey  restored  it  to  the  descendants  of  the  old  Sa- 
maritans {Ant,  xiv.  4,  4).  It  was  rebuilt  first  by  Galbinus  {Ant, 
xiv.  5,  3),  and  more  completely  by  Herod,  who  fortified  it  and 
peopled  it  with  a  colonv  of  6o(XH  calling  it  Sebaste  (Gr. 
Augustus),  in  honour  of  tne  Emperor  (Ani,  xv.  8,  5,  Bel,  Jud, 
L  21,  2).  Sebaste  was  taken  by  the  Moslems  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  (637).  A  bishopric  was  established  there  by  the 
Crusaders,  which  existed  till  the  14th  c. ;  and  at  the  present  day 
all  that  remains  of  S.  is  an  Arab  village  called  Sebustieh, 

The  name  of  S.  was  also  applied  to  the  whole  territory  over 
which  Jeroboam  made  himself  king  (cf,  i  Kings  xiii.  32),  but 
after  the  conquests  of  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29,  i  Chron. 
V.  26),  it  was  confined  to  the  central  part  of  Palestine  lying 
between  Galilee  and  Judah.  The  people  who  were  carried  off 
by  Shalmaneser  to  As^rria  consisted  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  S.  and  the  adjacent  villages  (not  the  whole  of 
them,  as  some  maintain  \  ef,  2  Chron.  xxx.,  xxxiv.  6,  7,  9). 
To  supply  their  place,  colonists  were  brought  from  Assyria,  pro- 
bably by  Esar-haddon,  about  B.C.  677  (2  Kings  xviL  24,  Ezra  iv. 
2-10),  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  S.  were  now  a 
mixed  race,  the  non-Jewish  element  having  preponderance. 
On  the  return  of  the  two  tribes  from  Babylon  the  Samaritans 
wished  to  co-operate  with  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  a  feud  began  between  them 
and  the  Jews,  which  onl^  increased  with  lapse  of  time  (Ezra  iv. 
2-10).  After  the  Samantans  built  on  Mount  Gerizim  (q.  v.)  a 
templewhich  rivalled  that  at  Jerusalem,  the  two  communities  hated 
each  other  with  a  perfect  hatred  {Ant.  xviii.  2,  2,  xx.  6,  i,  John 
iv.  9).  When  this  temple  was  destroved  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Ant, 
xiiL  10^  2, 3),  they  built  another  at  Shechem  (q.  v.) ;  but  Gerizim 
remained  their  holy  place,  on  which  they  celebrate  the  Passover 
to  this  day.  The  Samaritans  have  now  dwindled  down  to  the 
scanty  but  tenacious  community  of  Nablus.  See  Robinson's 
Bibl.  Researches  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1867),  Stanley's  Smai  and 
Palestine  (new  ed.  1871),  Jewish  Church  (6th  ed.  Lond.  1875). 
A  Sketch  if  Samaritan  History ^Dogma^  and  Literature  ;  Published 
as  an  Introduction  to  Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targum^  edited 
from  a  Bodleian  MS.  by  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.  A.  (Lond.  1874). 

Samar^itan  Pen'taieuoh,  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
use  among  the  Samaritans,  which  is  written  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  or  Samaritan  character,  was  alluded  to  by  certain  early 
writer*— Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  && — but  was  otherwise 
unknown  till  Pietro  della  Valle  obtained  a  copy  of  it  from  the 
Samaritans  in  Damascus  in  1616.  This  copy  was  presented  by 
the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  the  library  of  the 
Oratoire  at  Paris  (1623) ;  was  first  described  by  Morinus  in  his 
preface  to  the  Ixx.  (1628),  and  then  printed  in  the  Paris  Poly- 
glott.  Morinus  in  his  Exercitationes  Eccl,  in  utrumque  Sam, 
Pent.  (Par.  1631),  pronounced  the  newly-found  codex  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.  A  controversy  on 
the  subject  was  carried  on  for  two  centuries,  but  was  almost 
finally  settled  against  the  view  of  Morinus  by  Gesenius,  who  in 
his  dissertation  {De  S.  P.  Originef  &*c,^  1^15)  showed  that  the 
S.  P.  is  of  no  critical  value. 

Regarding  the  age  and  orifin  of  the  S.  P.  the  most  divergent 
opinions  have  been  entertamed.  I.  One  opinion,  held  by  a 
ereat  number  of  able  critics,  is  that  the  S.  P.  was  received  by 
the  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  from  the  ten  tribes.  The  argu- 
ments for  this  opinion  are — (i)  that  it  is  improbable  they  should 
have  received  it  from  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity  on  account  of 
the  bitter  enmity  which  existed  between  the  two  communities ; 
(2)  the  Pentateuch  being  the  only  fjart  of  the  Jewish  canon  in- 
cluded in  the  Samaritan  canon,  it  is  improbable  that  they  had 
received  it  after  the  Hagiographa  (cj.  v.)  and  the  Prophets  were 
added  to  the  former ;  (3)  being  wntten  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
character,  it  must  have  been  written  before  the  change  of  that 
character  into  the  square  Hebrew  letters,  which  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  Captivity.  The  correctness  of  this  theory  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.  If 
the  Pentateuch  did  not  take  its  present  form  till  the  time  of 
Manasseh  or  Josiah,  as  many  critics  hold,  or  even  till  after  the 
Captivity,  as  others  maintain,  the  above  theory  is  obviously  in- 
correct 2.  The  other  leading  opinion  is  that  the  origin  ol  the 
S.  P.  must  be  looked  for  at  the  time  when  the  Samaritans  (q.  v.) 
separated  themselves  for  ever  from  the  Jews  as  an  independent 
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sect  According  to  some,  it  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  about 
B.C.  409  by  Manasseh.  More  probably  it  was  got  after  their 
temple  was  built  and  their  worship  established,  and  since  so 
many  of  its  readings  agree  with  the  Ixx.,  while  differing  from  the 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,  it  must  have  come  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Tews  in  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  undoubtedly 
originated  before  the  Ixx.,  its  most  probable  date  is  about  the 
end  of  the  4th  c.  B.c  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  tfu  Bible  (1863) ; 
Davidson  in  Kitto's  Cyclo,  of  Bibl.  Lit,  (3d  ed.  1876). 

Samarkand',  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Turkestan, 
Central  Asia,  32  miles  S.  of  the  river  Zerafshan,  and  130 
miles  £.  of  Bokhara.  It  has  followed  the  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  river,  so  that  it  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town,  the  former  containing  the  most  interesting  buildings. 
These  are  the  tomb  of  Kasim-bin-Abbas,  the  mosque  and  tomb 
of  Timur,  and  the  citadel,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  and  has  now  a  Russian  garrison. 
Other  buildings  are  the  palaces  of  the  early  Emirs  and  the 
Begs,  of  which  one  has  been  converted  into  an  hospital  and 
magazine  for  stores,  and  the  other  into  bureaux  for  the  Rus- 
sian officials.  S.  has  considerable  industry,  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  and  paper,  and  work  in 
enameL  Pop.  (as  estimated  by  Schuyler  in  1873)  30, OCX).  S. 
was  the  Afaracanda  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  termed  by 
its  inhabitants  Tshin  until  it  received  its  present  name  from  the 
Arab  Samar,  who  introduced  Islamism  in  643.  In  1 2 19  it  was 
taken  by  Jenghiz  Khan,  and  200  years  later  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  vast  empire  of  Timur.  It  was  long  the  centre  of  the 
Mohammedan  learning  of  Turan,  and  it  has  been  much  celebrated 
in  the  poetry  and  romance  of  Persia.  In  1868  it  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  under  General  Kaufmann  after  a  bloody  struggle, 
and  it  is  now  the  furthest  point  of  their  mission  of  conquest 
and  civilisation  in  Central  Asia.  See  Vamb^ry's  Travels  in 
Central  Asia  (Lond.  1 864)  ;  Petermann's  Geogr,  Mittheilungen 
for  1865 ;  and  E.  Schuyler's  Turkestan  (Lond.  1876). 

Sdmbliur  Lake,  a  shallow  expanse  of  water,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  in  Rajuptana,  British  India,  lying  between 
the  two  states  of  Jeypore  and  Jodhpore,  each  of  which  owns  a  half 
of  it.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  circumference,  but  varies  greatly 
in  extent  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the  hot 
weather,  the  salt  is  found  crystallised  on  the  bottom  which  has 
been  left  dry.  When  collected  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  but 
on  being  exposed  to  the  sun  it  becomes  of  an  excellent  quality. 
This  lake  is  now  leased  by  the  British  Government  from  the 
two  Rajput  chiefs  to  which  it  belongs.  The  N.W.  Provinces 
are  chiefly  supplied  from  this  source  ;  and  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  a  customs  line  consisting  of  a  hedge  is  run  along 
for  a  distance  of  2375  miles.  The  salt  revenue  along  this  line 
amounts  to  /"i, 400,000,  at  /'8,  8s.  per  ton.  The  new  Rajputana 
Railway,  opened  in  1872,  has  its  terminus  at  S.  L. 

Sam'bor,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  iron.  Pop. 
(1869)  11,749. 

Sam'bre  (Lat.  Sabis)^  a  tributary  of  the  Maas,  rises 
in  the  French  department  of  Aisne,  and  after  a  N.  W. 
course  of  115  miles,  58  of  which  are  in  Belgium,  joins  the 
main  stream  at  Namur.  The  S.  is  navigable  for  100  miles, 
and  is  joined  with  the  Oise  by  a  canal.  On  its  banks  Julius 
Caesar  defeated  the  Nervii,  B.C.  56,  and  it  formed  the  line  held 
by  the  Allies  which  was  carried  by  the  French  under  Jourdan 
in  the  battles  at  Rouvroi,  Merbes-le- Chateau,  and  Gosselies, 
May  10  to  June  4,  1794. 

Sambxir  or  Sambu.    See  Rusa. 

Sam'DiteB,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  who  occupiea  a  moun- 
tainous district  in  Central  Italy,  \V.  and  N.W,  of  Naples,  ex- 
tending from  about  Isemia  to  the  sources  of  the  Calore. 
They  were  probably  a  body  of  Sabine  (q.  v.)  emigrants, 
who,  entering  a  district  occupied  by  Oscans,  conquered  and 
amalgamated  with  them.  The  nation  thus  formed  was  one  of 
the  bravest  in  Italy,  and  long  disputed  with  Rome  the  master- 
ship of  the  peninsula.  In  354  B.C.  they  formed  a  league  with 
Rome  (q.  v.),  but  in  343  the  First  Samnite  War  broke  out,  and 
continued  with  varying  success  till  341.  After  another  alliance,  the 
Second  Samnite  War  commenced  in  326,  and  though  the  Romans 
were  humiliated  in  321  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  the  S.  had  on  the 
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whole  the  worst  of  it  The  war  ended  in  304.  In  six  years  the 
Third  Samnite  War  began,  and  lasted  till  290,  the  Romans  being 
again  victorious.  In  the  Fourth  Samnite  War  (282-272)  the  S. 
were  thoroughly  crushed,  but  continued  to  treasure  hostility  to 
Rome,  aiding  Hannibal  during  the  Funic  Wars,  and  heading 
the  Italian  league  in  the  Social  War  (89).  They  sided  with 
Marius  against  Sulla,  but  the  latter  laid  waste  their  lands  and 
almost  exterminated  the  nation  (82  B.C.). 

Samo'a,  or  Nav'igator  IslaadB,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific 
situated  between  13*  40-14*  40'  S.  lat.,  and  i68'-l73*  W.  long. 
They  are  nine  in  number,  and  possess  an  area  of  1087  sq.  miles, 
with  a  pop.  estimated  at  33,000  in  1875.  The  three  largest 
islands  are  Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila.  Rose  Island,  the  most 
easterly  of  the  group,  is  of  coral  formation,  but  the  others  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  very  mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks 
being  3000  feet  high.  They  are  clothed  with  splendid  forests, 
and  possess  a  soU  capable  of  yielding  all  kinds  of  tropical 
products.  S.  has  a  growing  trade  with  Sydney,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States,  and  in  1876  the  imports  and  exports  (exclu- 
sive of  goods  merely  in  transit)  amounted  in  value  to  ;f  116,000 
and  ;^iii,ooo  respectively.  Cotton,  copra,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
beche-de-mer  are  at  present  the  chief  articles  exported.  Ethno- 
logically  the  islands  are  of  special  interest  (see  Polynesia). 
The  inhabitants  possess  the  finest  physique  of  any  in  Polynesia, 
and  are  brave  and  intelligent,  but  indolent.  They  are  governed 
by  a  king  and  parliament  (so-called)  composed  of  hereditary 
chiefs,  but  to  put  an  end  to  deadly  internecine  strifes  the 
establishment  of  an  American  or  British  protectorate  has  been 
solicited  on  several  occasions  since  1872,  tnough  as  yet  (Septem- 
ber 1878)  without  success.  The  capitsd  is  Apia,  on  the  island 
of  Upolu.  Missionaries  have  long  successfully  Laboured  in  the 
islands. 

Sa'mos  (mod.  Gr.  Same;  Turk.  Syssam  or  Susam  Adast),  an 
island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Ephesus,  is  25  miles  long  and  of  varying  breadth.  Area  175 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (1877)  35i878,  of  whom  upwards  of  34,000  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church.  The  island  is  very  mountainous,  the  chief 
summits  being  Mount  Ampelos  and  Mount  Kerkis  (andentlf 
Cerceteus)  4725  feet  high.  The  soil  is  rich  in  marble,  zinc,  lead, 
and  silver,  but  though  a  company  has  been  formed  to  survey  the 
island  there  are  as  yet  no  mines.  The  island  produces  excellent 
wine  of  various  kinds,  of  which  ;£'25,ooo  worth  was  exported 
in  1875 ;  and  raisins,  of  which  ;f  30,000  worth  was  exported.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  in  that  year  was  about  jf  100,000 ;  of  the 
imports  about  ;f  90,000.  During  1 875,  74  steamers  (69  English) 
with  aggregate  tonnage  of  28,037,  and  4801  sailing  vessels  with 
aggregate  tonnage  of  41,138  entered  the  ports  of  S.  There  are 
in  the  island  41  schools  with  2833  pupils.  The  nominal  capital 
is  Megah  Chora,  the  seat  of  the  bishojp.  Tlie  chief  town  and 
seaport  is  Vathy,  to  which  belong  236  Samian  ships  with  aggre- 
gate tonnage  5717.  In  ancient  times  S.  was  very  important 
Samian  sailors  were  famous,  and  first  passed  through  the  pillars 
of  Hercules.  Under  Polycrates  S.  rose  to  great  maritime  emi- 
nence, and  here  the  Persians  were  finally  expelled  in  479  B.C 
During  the  Roman  rule  its  history  was  uneventful,  but  ils  posses- 
sion was  more  than  once  contested  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  m 
population,  which  in  ancient  times  had  exceeded  250,000,  sank  for 
a  while  to  a  few  thousands.  The  Samians  fought  resolutely  darioj 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  but  were  not  liberated.  How- 
ever, on  the  iith  December  1832  the  Sultan  issued  a  firman  mak- 
ing the  island  a  tributary  principality.  A  Greek  prince  named 
by  the  Sultan  calls  an  assembly  of  thirty-seven  deputes.  These  '• 
select  a  council  of  four.  There  are  native  law  courts  and  a  i 
native  gendarmie,  but  200  Turkish  soldiers  remain  pennanentlj  ' 
at  Vathy. 

Samothrace'  (Mod.  Greek,  Samothraki;  Turk.  Semendrrrl 
Semadrek\  an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  23  miles  from 
the  Thracian  coast,  and  belonging  to  the  Turkish  vilayet  Djexalri 
Bahri  Sefid.  Area,  71  sq.  miles;  pop.  1 800,  almost  exclusively 
Greeks.  The  island  is  8  miles  lone  by  6  broad,  and  consists  d 
a  wooded  mountain-mass  rising  in  Mount  Fingari  to  5240  fe«t. 
No  island  in  the  archipelago  attains  such  a  height  except  Crete. 
There  are  several  valleys  of  exceptional  fertSitj.  S.  has  no 
harbours ;  it  was  in  ancient  times  described  by  Pliny  as  tmtor* 
tuossima  omnium.  The  chief  place  is  the  village  of  Kastro  oa 
the  S.  coast. 
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Samoye'dM,  a  people  of  North  Russia,  allied  apparently 
to  the  Lapps  and  Finns,  but  more  degraded  Formerly  the 
iababtt&nts  of  the  whole  Siberian  plain,  they  are  now  mainly 
confined  to  a  region  in  the  extreme  N.,  extending  between  the 
White  Sea  and  the  river  YeniseL  Small,  indolent,  and  peaceable, 
they  ue  still  little  influenced  by  civilisation,  and  live  by  herding 
reindeer  snd  collecting  fish  and  furs.  The  khascvo^  or  nenetch 
{u.f  'men'),  as  they  call  themselves,  number  30^000,  according 
to  the  Statistiqtu  MUitairt  de  la  Russie  (St  Petersb.  1871).  A 
collection  of  all  the  articles  in  use  among  the  Ostiaks  and  S.  of 
N.  Siberia,  made  by  Dr.  Finsch  during  &  travels  in  1876,  was 
presented  to  the  Berlin  Ethnographical  Museum  in  1878. 


{CrithmunC^  is  a  genus  of  Umbelliferse  consist- 
ing of  a  single  species  named  C.  maritimum.     It  is  a  fleshy, 
glabrous,  much-branched  herb^  with  a  woody  root-stock ;  and 
has  tritemate  compound  leaves ;  many-rayed  flat-topped  umbels 
of  greenish  -  yellow  flowers;    an    oblong,    terete  fruit,    each 
caq^  having  five  elevated  ridges  and  many  vitse.    The  plant 
occurs  in   Europe,  on   maritime  rocks  around   the   Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  coasts  from   France  southwards,   also  on 
(he  N.  African  seaboard.     In  the  British  Isles  it  extends  N. 
to  Ayxshire.     From  its  native  habitat,  or  from  garden-grown 
plants  watered  with  sea-salt,  the  leaves  are  gathered  to  form 
a  very  desirable  and  old-established  pickle.     In  lieu  of  them, 
sometimes    those    of   the   golden  S.    {Inula  eriihmmdes)  are 
substituted,  and  are  nearly  as  acceptable ;  but  another  and  com- 
mon substitute,  Salicomia  herhacea  (see  GlASSWORT),  is  stringy, 
and  altogether   lacks  the  piquancv  of  real  S. -pickle.    S.  was 
long  since  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  wbence  its  name  by  contraction 
of  the  Italian  Herba  di  San  PUtro,    The  older  and  more  correct 
spelling  was  Sampire  and  Sampler,  from  Fr.  SainUPierrt. 

Beanafo,  a  small  and  venr  fertile  island  of  Denmark,  lying 
between  Zealand  and  JutlancC  Area,  42  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1570) 
6335.  It  is  16  miles  long,  and  5  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
1  be  principal  place  is  Nordby  on  the  N.  coast. 


Sam'son  (Heb.   Shimskon^  from  Sktnush^   'the  sun*)  is 
described  as    a    Danite,  who  was  a  Nazarite  (q.  y.)  from  his 
birth,  and  who  killed  many  of  the  Philistines  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  and  although  finally  overpowered  by  them,  took  a  terrible 
revenge  upon  them  at  his  death  (Judges  xiii.-zvL).    A  twofold 
difficulty  nas  been  felt    in  the  historv  of  S.,  namely  (i),  that 
he  is  improperly   called   a    'judge/  even   in    the   sense   in 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  others,  since  his  deeds  do  not  aim 
at  the  liberation  of  the  nation,  or  even  of  his  own  tribe,  and 
(2X  that  '  most  of  these  deeds  fiur  exceed  the  bounds  of  credi- 
bility.'   It  is  the  opinion  of  some  modem  critics  that  the  life 
of  S.  is  founded  on  a  solar  myth,  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
sun-god  in  other  countries  was  personified  as  a  kin^,  a  hero,  a 
liunter,  &c;  e^.,  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  Syrian  Adonis,  Grecian 
HenUcles,  Phcenician  Baal,  Babylonian   Thammuz,  or  Norse 
Balder,  with  which  have  been  interwoven  the  exploits  of  some 
Danite  hero,  such  as  Shamgar  (Judges  iii.  31),  and  the  whole 
remodelled  after  the  ideas  of  the  prophets  of  later  times.    Various 
particulars  of  the  story  are  so  interpreted  as  to  confirm  this 
view.    Thus  he  is  called  a  Nazarite,  although  he  has  not  a  single 
characteristic  of  the  class ;  indeed,  his  whole  life  is  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  his  belonging  to  it,  with  the  single  exception  of  his 
long  hair,  which,  however,  is  a  universal  symbol  of  the  sun's 
nLjs.     Again,  it  is  said,  the  well-known  riddle  (Judges  xiv.)  is 
not  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  story  on  which  it  professes  to 
be  foanded,  but  only  by  the  idea  that  honey  is  made  while  the 
son  is  in  the  constellation  Leo  I    The  story  of  the  300  foxes  or 
jackals  and  the  firebrands  (Judges  xv.)  is  explained  as  a  myth  of 
thunder-clouds,  from  the  points  of  which  the  lightning-flashes 
dart.     The  story  connected  with  it,  of  his  killine  a  thousand 
Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  out  of  whioi  there  after- 
wards flowed  a  supply  of  water,  is  compared  with  the  Hindu 
myth  of  Indra,  the  god  of  day,  whose  cows  (the  clouds)  were 
stolen  by  a  wicked  spirit  (the  scorching  drought),  but  who  pur- 
sues  the  thief,  beats  him  (with  the  rod  of  his  lightning),  and 
then  brings  back  his  cows,  while  their  milk  (the  rain)  is  poured 
out  OTer  the  earth.    The  Delilah-episode  and  the  last  scene  in 
the  temple  of  Dagon  are  explained  as  myths  of  the  sun's  course 
during  the  Winter,  when  he  is  encompassed  by  his  enemies — 
mist  and  darkness, — shorn  of  his  rays,  and  deprived  of  all  his 
poorer  and  glory,— «nd  of  his  final  triumph  over  his  enemies  when 


his  strength  returns  m  Spring.  See  The  BibUfor  Young  PeopU, 
bv  Drs.  Oort,  Hooykaas,  and  Kuenen  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1873- 
78);  and  Goldziher's  Hebrew  Mythology  (Eng.  trans.  Lond. 
1877). 

Sam'tiAL  (Heb.  Shemuel,  'name  of  God,'  *  placed  by  Ciod,*  or 
(x  S.  i.  20)  'heard  of  God')  was  the  son  of  Elkanah  and 
Hannah.  His  father  was  a  Levite  (i  Chron.  vi.  22-28),  dwell- 
ing in  Ephraim,  and  S.  was  dedicated  as  a  Nazarite  (q.  y.)  from 
his  birth,  and  brought  up  at  Shiloh  as  an  attendant  on  Eli  the 
priest.  It  is  said  that  he  was  known  to  be  a  seer  by  aU  Israel, 
who  listened  to  the  revelations  from  God  that  were  made  to 
him  (i  S.  iiL  19-iv.  ia\ 

The  great  work  of  S.  consisted  in  what  he  accomplished  for 
the  religious  life  of  the  people.  The  time  was  a  transition 
period  in  the  history  of  Israel,  marked  by  a  religious  revival 
and  a  great  political  advance.  After  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh 
was  broken  up  by  the  loss  of  the  ark,  which  remained  at  Kir- 
jath-Jearim  when  restored  by  the  Philistines  (i  S.  iv.-vii.  x), 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  the  people 
being  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  (vil  3).  But 
when  they  had  been  oppreoed  by  the  Philistines  other  twentf 
years,  an  enthusiasm  bqg^  to  grow  for  the  national  Deity  (viL  2). 
S.  fanned  this  flame  bv  telling  them  that  all  their  disasters  were 
due  to  their  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah,  who  would  save  them  if 
they  would  only  put  their  trust  in  him  (vii.  3).  That  he  actually 
gained  his  end  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  mouth  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  what  we  know  of  the  subsequent  prevalence  of 
idolatry.  The  account  of  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Philistmes  at  Mizpeh  (viL  X3,  X4)  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
the  subsequent  state  of  affairs  {cf,  ix.  x6,  x.  5,  xiii.  19-22).  But 
the  people  themselves  were  reuising  more  and  more  that  the 
cause  01  their  weakness  was  the  disoif[anised  state  of  the  trib^, 
and  that  the  only  hope  of  their  bemg  able  to  maintain  their 
national  existence  among  the  surrounding  nations  lay  in  becom- 
ing united  under  one  head.  S.,  despising  all  statecraft,  fought 
against  this  tendency,  and  maintained  that  the  only  road  to  pro- 
sperity was  religious  refonnation,  and  wtaX  for  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  Himself  a  Prophet  (q.  v.)  and  a  Nazarite,  he  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  institution  of  the  '  Schools  of  the  Prophets,' 
and  urged  others  to  take  the  vow  of  the  Nazarites.  Like  a 
second  Moses  he  upheld  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  combating  all 
participation  in  the  customs  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  as 
well  as  worship  of  their  deities.  See  Ewald's  Gesch.  d.  Volies 
Israel  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  X869) ;  Kuenen's  Rel,  of  Israel  (E^g. 
trans.  Lond.  1874-75) ;  Thi  Bible  for  Young  People  (Eng.  trans. 
Lond.  1873-78). 

Sam'uel,  Books  of,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  form,  with 
the  Books  of  Kings  (a.  v.),  one  historical  work.  This  work  in 
the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  is  divided  into  four  books  called  the 
Books  of  Kings ;  in  &e  Hebrew  canon  it  is  divided  into  the 
Book  of  S.  and  the  Book  of  Kmgs.  The  twofold  division  of 
each  into  two  was  only  introduced  into  the  printed  Hebrew 
Bibles  in  the  x6th  c.  The  history  contained  in  the  B.  of  S. 
extends  from  the  birth  of  Samuel  (about  11.C  x  150-60)  almost 
to  the  death  of  David  (about  B.C.  1020,  see  Jxws).  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  original  book  did  not  end  where  it 
does  now,  but  carried  on  the  history  to  the  death  of  David,  if 
not  to  that  of  Solomon  (x  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  cf  i  Kings  ii.  26,  27; 
2  Sam.  V.  4,  5,  and  x  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  vil,  cf  I  Kings), 
the  continuation  having  been  used  by  the  later  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Kings.  The  writer  of  the  B.  of  S.  is  altogether  unknown. 
The  only  probable  approximation  to  a  date  is  after  the  death  of 
Solomon  (as  above),  and  before  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  (B.C.  721),  to  which  it  makes  no  reference.  In  the 
composition  of  his  work  the  writer  evidently  made  use  of  certain 
written  records,  as  well  as  oral  tradition.—!.  There  are  certain 
poetical  pieces  taken  from  the  former :  the  song  (x  Sam.  ii.  x-io) 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Hannah  {cf  v,  5),  but  which  had  been 
composed  for  some  victorious  king  (cf  w,  i,  4,  xo),  2  Sam. 
L  19-27)  taken  from  the  Book  of  Jasher  (q.  v.),  iii.  33,  34,  xxii.) 
which  also  appears  in  Psalm  xviii.,  xxiii.  x-7.  2.  The  difficulty 
of  making  x  Sam.  xvil  i-xviii.  C,  in  which  David  appears  as  a 
stranger  to  Saul,  correspond  with  xvi.  14-23,  makes  tt  probable 
that  the  writer  had  incorporated  a  record  of  David's  encounter 
with  Goliath  into  his  narrative.  A  similar  explanation  might  be 
given  of  the  correspondence  between  i  Sam.  xxiii.  X9-xxiv.  22 
and  xztL,  and  of  x  Sam.  xiv.  47'53|2  Sam.  viii.  {cf  x.-xiL)  x^ 
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15-22,  xxiii.  »-39.    See  Bleek's  Einleitung  in  d.  Alte  Test.  (Eng. 
trans.  Lond.  1869). 

Saxnyda'ceed  is  a  dicotyledonous  natural  order  consisting  of 
about  eighty-five  species  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  type  genus 
Samyda  belongs  to  tropical  America,  S,  suavolens  of  the  Brazilian 
forests  being  remarkable  for  its  deliciously-scented  flowers. 

Sana,  properly  Sazm'a,  the  capital  of  Yemen  in  S.W.  Arabia, 
and  the  residence  of  a  native  Iraaum,  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley 
within  the  great  Arabian  tableland  160  miles  N.E.  of  Mocha 
(q.  v.),  and  162  N.  of  Aden.  It  has  two  fine  palaces 
embowered  in  gardens,  adorned  with  numerous  fountains,  20 
mosQues,  and  numerous  baths  and  caravanserais.  In  rainy 
weatner  the  main  street  is  transformed  into  a  river,  and  in  con- 
sequence is  provided  with  a  bridge.  The  merchants  of  S., 
among  whom  are  many  Banians^  are  very  rich,  but  affect  an 
appearance  of  poverty  to  escape  spoliation.  Coffee,  dates,  and 
tobacco  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  Jews,  who  are  much 
despised  and  very  ill-used,  form  an  important  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  40,000. 

San  Anto'nio,  a  city  of  Texas,  U.S.,  on  the  S.  A.  river,  120 
miles  S.W.  of  Austin  by  rail,  was  founded  by  the  Spanish  in 
1 714-  It  has  ten  churches,  a  hospital,  a  fortress  (the  Alamo), 
a  fine  public  park,  two  daily  and  four  other  newspapers.  The 
people  are  mostly  Mexicans,  Germans,  and  Americans,  who 
occupy  different  quarters  of  the  town.  The  Roman  Catholics 
predominate,  and  have  here  a  college  (St.  Mary's),  with  10  pro- 
fessors and  360  students  in  1876.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
flour,  soap,  prepared  meat,  and  beer.  S.  A.  was  the  scene  of 
the  massacre  of  150  whites  by  the  Mexicans  in  1836.  Pop. 
(1870)  12,256. 

San  Ghrist'obal  (formerly  Ciudad  Real),  capital  of  the  state 
of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  on  the  river  Tabasquillo,  450  miles  S.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  It  was  founded  in  1528,  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  first  filled  by  the  benevolent  Las  Casas,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  Ciudad  de  las  Casas,  It  has  manufactures 
of  pottery,  and  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  is  the  centre  of 
a  cattle-raising  district.     Estimated  pop.  (1877)  12,000. 

Sanchunia'tlion,  according  to  Porphyrins  (De  Abstin,  ii. 
56),  the  name  of  a  certain  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  who  wrote 
a  Phoenician  history  in  the  Phoenician  language,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek  in  eight  books  by  Philo  of  Byblos,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  c.  A.D.  Eusebius,  who  savs  {Prap, 
Ev.  i.  6,  X.  II)  S.  was  a  native  of  Berytus,  seems  to  have  read 
Philo's  work  himself,  and  states  that  Porphyrins  made  great 
use  of  it  for  his  work  against  the  Christians,  not  now  extant. 
Subsequent  writers  who  speak  of  S.  or  of  this  Philo  draw  their 
accounts  either  from  Porphyrius  or  Eusebius.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  S.  except  the  testimony  of  Philo  of 
Byblos  himself,  and  not  only  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  but  especially  from  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  it  is  now  generally  held  that  the  so-called  translation  of  S. 
was  forged  by  Philo  himself.  Movers  supposes  that  S.  (origin- 
ally .Saw- C//<7«-/4M,  *the  whole  law  of  Chon')  was  the  title  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  Philo  availed  him- 
self of  this  name  for  his  imaginary  writer.  A  useful  edition  of 
the  extant  fragments  of  the  so-called  S.  was  published  by  J.  C. 
Orelli  (Leip.  1826).  InTi830  Wagenfeld  published  (at  Hann- 
over) a  German  translation  of  a  Greek  MS.  found  the  year 
before  in  a  Portuguese  convent,  which  purported  to  be  the  entire 
work  of  Philo,  and  in  1837  printed  at  Bremen  the  original  as 
well ;  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  later  age,  and 
that,  curiously  enougn,  Philo  the  forger  has  himself  also  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  forgery.  See  Movers,  Die  Fhonizier 
(2  vols.  Breslau,  1840-56),  and  Baudissin,  Siudien  zur  Semitis* 
dien  Religionsgeschichte  (Part  i.  Lcip.  1876). 

San'croft,  William,  an  En;;lish  prelate,  bom  at  Fresing- 
field,  Suffolk,  January  13,  1616,  was  educated  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  Fellow  in  1642.  In  1660  he  was  elected  University 
preacher,  obtained  the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  and  be- 
came a  prebendary  of  Durham  Cathedral.  After  various  pre- 
ferments, he  rose  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1677. 
With  six  other  bishops  he  petitioned  James  II.  against  the 
declaration  of  indulgence  16S7 ;  and  the  seven  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.     His  attitude  towards  Dissent  seems  to  have  been 
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changed  about  this  time  more  than  once ;  but  when  William  of 
Orange  decided  for  a  free  Parliament  and  perfect  toleration,  S. 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  retired  to  his  native 
village,  where  he  died  November  24th,  1693.  He  produced 
what  Macaulay  characterises  as  'a  hideous  caricature  of  Cal- 
vinistic  theology '  under  the  title  of  Fur  Pradestinatus^  siveDia^ 
logismus  inter  Quendam  Ordinis  Pradicantium  Cahnnistam  et 
Furem  ad  Laqueum  damnatum  AoM'tus  (1651).  See  D*Oyly, 
Life  of  William  S,  (2  vols.  1 821). 

Sanctifica'tion,  defined  in  Protestant  theolc^  as  'the 
work  of  God's  free  grace,  whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the  whole 
man  after  the  image  of  God,  and  are  enabled  more  and  more 
to  die  unto  sin  and  live  unto  righteousness,'  is  distinguished 
from  Justification  (q.  v.)  as  follows:  Justification  is  (l)  a  tran- 
sient, (2)  objective,  (3)  forensic  act,  which  (4)  changes,  or  declares 
to  be  changed,  the  relation  of  the  sinner  to  the  justice  of  God« 

(5)  is  founded  on  what  Christ  has  done  for  us,  and  (6)  is  com- 
plete and  the  same  in  all.  S.  is  (i)  a  progressive,  (2)  subjective 
work,  (3)  due  to  the  divine  efficiency,  and  (4)  involving  a  change 
of  character ;  it  (5)  is  the  effect  of  what  Christ  does  in  us,  and 

(6)  is  more  complete  in  some  than  in  others.  See  Hodge's 
Syst,TheoL  (Edinb.  1873). 

Sanc'tuary  was  a  sacred  place,  such  as  a  temple,  in  which 
those  who  took  refuge  were  safe  from  violence.  There  was  a  S. 
at  most  of  the  important  cities  of  antiquity,  of  whose  privileges 
people  had  availed  themselves  from  such  remote  times  that, 
according  to  tradition,  they  were  founded  by  the  founders  of  the 
cities.  Such  was  the  case  at  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Rome  (cf. 
Livy,  i.  8).  Other  famous  sanctuaries  were  the  temples  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi  and  Delos  (Livy,  xxxv.  51),  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus ;  and  the  Jews  had  their  well-known  Cities  of  Refuge 
(q.  v. ).  Although  it  was  considered  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye 
to  kill  anyone  in  a  S.,  yet  it  might  be  done  if  the  refiigee  could 
be  got  by  force  or  fraud  beyond  the  limits  of  the  privilege  (cf.  2 
Mace.  iv.  24) ;  he  might  be  driven  out  by  fire,  or,  failing  every- 
thing else,  might  be  starved  to  death,  provided  he  was  not 
allowed  to  breathe  his  last  within  the  sacred  precincts  (^  Thac. 
i.  134).  Again,  although  a  S.  was  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  innocent,  such  as  the  homicide  from  the  Avenger  of  Blood, 
as  among  the  Jews  (Num.  xxxv.),  too  often  the  privilege  was 
abused.  Thus  Ephesus,  through  her  temple-S.,  became  a  nest 
of  robbers  (Strabo,  xiv.  641).  Other  temples  were  filled  with 
insolvent  debtors,  runaway  slaves,  and  criminals  (Tac.  Annals 
iii.  60-63),  and  the  ends  of  justice  were  so  often  defeated  that 
Tiberius  Caesar  deprived  them  all  of  their  privileges  bat  the  tem- 
ples of  Juno  Samia  and  i^sculapius.  The  privUege  whidi  was 
thus  enjoyed  b^  many  temples  was  transferred  to  Chiistiaii 
churches.  At  first  the  privileged  area  was  confined  to  the  altar 
and  the  choir,  as  it  was  to  the  altar  of  the  Jewish  tabemade  and 
temple  (Exod.  xxi.  14,  i  Kings  i.  50,  iL  28,  Jos.  B,  J.  iv.  4,  5). 
Afterwards  the  nave,  and  finally  the  whole  enclosure,  was  in- 
cluded. All  persons  were  secure  there  till  their  case  was  inves- 
tigated, except  public  debtors,  runaway  slaves,  Jews,  robbers, 
murderers,  and  adulterers.  This  right  had  been  conferred  on 
churches  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the  6th  c.,  but  in  the  7th  c 
Pope  Boniface  V.  ordained  that  no  person  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  church  should  be  delivered  up ;  which  led  to  boundless 
abuse.  The  right  still  exists  in  Italy ;  and  there  is  yet  one  S. 
for  debtors  in  Scotland — the  Abbey  of  Holyrood. 

Sanc'tus  (in  sacred  music),  a  principal  morement  in  the 
Mass  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  the  '  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,'  song  in 
the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Sand,  the  fine  debris  of  crushed  or  water-worn  rocks.  As  a 
rule  it  consists  chiefly  of  quartz,  often  along  with  rarioos  colour- 
ing matters.  Shell-sand  frequently  consists  to  a  very  Laifc 
extent  of  broken  fragments  of^  the  siiells  of  molluscs,  or  of  the 
entire  shells  of  smaller  species,  along  with  foraminifera,  sponge- 
spicules,  &c.  Coral-sand,  in  tropiod  countries,  is  forxned  of  the 
detritus  of  coral  reefs.  Magnetic  sand  contains  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron. 

Sand,  Georges  (Arm  and  in  e  Lncile  Aorore  Dopia. 
Baronne  Dudevant),  bom  at  Paris,  July  i,  1804,  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Marshal  Saxe's  illegitimate  daughter.  Her 
father,  M.  Dupin,  married  her  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  book- 
seller, just  before  Aurora's  birth,  and  left  to  his  child  the  small 
estate  of  Nohant,  in  Berry,  where  the  novelist  lived  latterly,  and 
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died.    In  her  youth  she  was  surrounded  by  people  who  adopted 
the  reIis:ion  of  Voltaire  and  the  ethics  of  Rousseau.    At  thirteen 
she  entered  a  convent,  whence  in  three  years  she  emerged  to 
study  philosophy.    In  1822,  of  her  own  will,  but  with  no  real 
love,  she  married  a  M.   Dudevant,  whom  she  left  in   183 1, 
fonnally  divorced  in  1836,  and  from  whom  she  bought  the 
custody  of  their  two  children  for  £2000,    In  1831  she  went  to 
Paris  with  her  daughter,  dressed  in  a  man's  clothes,  and  sought 
literary  work.     Jules  Sandeau  joined  her,  and  the  two  pro- 
duced La  Prima  Donna  and  Rose  et  Blanche  (1831).     These 
appeared  in  the  Heuue  de  Paris^  the  editor  of  which,  Dupuy, 
asked  from  Madame  Dudevant  something  entirely  her  own. 
The  result  was  Indiana  (1832),  published  as  the  work  of  G.  S. ; 
Valentine  (1832),  and  Lilia  (1833)  followed.     Thereafter  she 
sought  rest  in  Italy,  and  took  Alfred  de  Musset  as  her  companion. 
Some  account  of  her  travels  was  contained  in  the  Lettres  d'un 
y'oyageur  in  the  Heznte  des  Deux  Mondes  for  1834-36,  and  a  long 
stay  in  Venice  produced  Metella  (1833),  Leone  Leoni  (1834), 
Afattea  (1835),  Les  Maltres  Mosaistes  (1837),  La  DemQre  Aldini 
I   (1S37),  and  VUscoque  (1838).     These  last  all  relate  to  Venice ; 
'   but  to  the  same  period  belong  Jacques  (1834),  Le  Secritaire 
ifttime  (1834),   Andri  (1835),   and  Mauprat   (a  masterpiece, 
1836).    In  1838  she  passed  the  winter  with  Fr^eric  Chopin 
111  Majorca.     Pierre  Leroux  next  impressed  her,  and  under 
his  influence  she  wrote  Spiridion  (1839),  and  Les  Sept  Cordes 
d€  la  Lyre  (1840).    Her  other  novels  are,  Le  Compagnon  du 
Tour  de  France  (1840),  Pauline  (1840),  La  Comtesse  de  Rudolstadt 
(1843),  Teverino  (1843),  Consuelo  (1844),  Horace  (1844),  Jeanne 
(1844),  Le  Meunitr  dAngibault  (1845),  Le  Pkhi  de  M.  Antoine 
(1S47),  Luerena  Floriani  (1847),  Francois  le  Champi  (1848), 
La  Petite Fadette{i^\  Les  Mattres  Sonneurs  (1853),  File  et  Lui 
(1858;  an  account  of  the  author's  connection  with  De  Musset), 
Lts  Dames  Vertes,  Laure,  L* Homme  de  Neige  (1859),  Constance 
Plerrier^  Flavie  (i860),  Valvidre^  Tamaris,  Antonia,  La  Ville 
A'oirCf  La  Fannlle  Germandre  (1861),  Mile,  de  la  Quintinie 
(1S63),  Laura  (1864),  La  Confession  cTune  Jeune  /lf//r  (1865), 
Cadio{\%/^\  Journal  cTun  Voyageur pendant  la  Guerre  {iSji), 
Impressions  et  Souvenirs  (1873).     The  Revolution  of  1848  inter- 
rupted the  labour  of  G.  S.  for  a  time.     When  she  had  recovered 
from  the  loss  of  hopes  the  great  struggle  raised,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  the  stage,  and  in  addition  to  a  drama  called  Cosima, 
coldly  received  in   1840,  wrote  the  following  pla3rs : — Le  Rot 
Attend  (1848),  Claudie  (1851),  Le  Mariage  de  Victorine  {iSsi)» 
Le  Dhnon  du  Foyer  (1852),  Moliire  (1853),  Le  Pressoir  (1853), 
Mauprat  {lZ$z\  Flaminio  (1854),  Lucie  (1856),  Maitre  Favilla 
<  I S55),  Comme  it  Vous  Plaira  (1856),  Franfoise  (1856),  Les  Beaux 
Messieurs  de  BoiS'Dor^{i^s)'    G.  S.  died  June  8th,  1876.     She 
is  to  be  compared  only  with  one  Frenchwoman,  Mme.  de  Stael, 
whom  she  surpasses  in  imaginative  power  and  rich,  flexible  style. 
Each  of  her  novels  is  an  autobiographical  fragment,  a  confession,  a 
I'ody  of  notes  regardmg  some  new  experience  actually  undereone. 
No  woman  ever  before  or  since  has  written  with  such  varied  and 
sustained  effect.  G.  S.  has  added  to  the  forms  of  fiction  ;  when  her 
powers  seemed  exhausted,  they  proved  exhausted  only  in  one 
direction,  and  a  reserve  of  mental  vigour  enabled  her  to  repeat 
her  triumphs  by  other  means.     English  prudence  at  one  time 
delighted  to  picture  her  as  a  social  virago,  who  aped  the  man 
even  in  the  habit  of  smoking,  and  because  of  her  peculiar  views 
on  social  questions  she  has  t>een  called  the  Muse  of  Adultery. 
Her  surroundings  and  her  trials  in  youth  must  be  studied  along 
with  her  many  faults  of  judgment  and  character.     Good  and 
bad,  her  influence  on  modem  French  thinking  has  been  immense, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Rousseau  in  his  time,  and  such  as  none 
Luc    sympathetic  as  well  as  commanding  genius  could   have 
acquired.     We  may  believe  her  when  she  says  that  however 
much  she  might  be  decried  or  blamed  she  clung  to  truth.    Her 
somewhat  tedious  Histoire  de  ma  Vie  appeared  in  1854  ( 10  vols. ), 
and  the  Demitres  Pages  de  G,  S.  in  1877.     See  Sainte-Beuve, 
Cauteries  du  Lundif  Walsh,  G.  S,  (1837),  and  James,  French 
IVcrvelists  (1878). 

San'dal  (Gr.  sandalon\  a  kind  of  shoe  usually  consistmg  of 
a  sole  strapped  or  fastened  to  the  foot.  The  S.  formed  of 
papyrus  luid  palm  leaves  was  worn  in  ancient  E^pt,  and  several 
varieties  of  it,  made  of  wood,  leather,  or  plxuted  fibres,  were 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  still  worn  in  the  East, 
in  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  warm  lands 
•cnerally,  where  by  rca:ion  of  coolness  it  is  preferred  to  the  boot 
jt  ordinary  shoe. 
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San'dal-wood  is  the  produce  of  several  trees  of  the  genus 
Santalum — the  type  genus  of  Santalaceot  (q.  v.).  Tlie  com- 
monest kind  is  obtained  from  S.  alburn^  a  small  evergreen 
glabrous  tree,  with  opposite  ovate  leaves,  and  brownish-purple 
or  blood-red  flowers  arranged  in  axillary  panicles,  followed  by 
a  round  black  berry.  It  is  indigenous  in  the  drier  dutricts 
of  India,  also  in  Timor  and  Java.  The  yellowish-brown  stronely 
scented  heartwood  is  used  as  incense  and  perfume ;  for  carving 
and  engraving ;  and  being  insect-proof,  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  cabinets,  ladies'  work-boxes,  &c«  S.  oil,  used  as  a  remedy 
for  gonorrhoea,  is  obtained  by  slow  distillation  from  it  and  the 
root — ^the  yield  being  about  2^  per  cent.  From  ancient  times 
this  wood  has  been  an  important  item  in  the  export  trade  of 
India  to  China  and  Arabia.  Yellow  S.  (S.  Freycenetianum),  the 
export  of  which  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  China  has  existed 
on  a  large  scale  since  1778,  has  similar  qualifications  to  the 
above,  as  also  S.  Yasi  of  the  Fiji  group.  C,  cygnorum  of  S.  W. 
Australia  also  yields  a  scented  wood.  The  name  red  S.  (or  Red 
Saunders)  has  been  given  to  two  Leguminosa  called  Adenantkera 
pavonina  and  Pterocarpus  Santalinus^  both  large  trees  natives  of 
India.  Of  the  first  the  hard  and  durable  heartwood,  when  fresh 
cut,  is  of  a  beautiful  coral-red  colour;  turning  purpleaflerexposure, 
and  then  resembling  rosewood.  The  bright  scarlet  remarkably 
uniform  seeds  are  used  as  jewellers'  weights  of  four  grains;  they  are 
also  worn  as  ornaments.  The  dye  obtained  from  the  Pterocarpus 
is  either  red,  crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  or  orange,  according  to  the 
mordants  employed. 


is  a  whitish-yellow  inflammable  resin,  not  unlike 
Mastic  (q.  v.),  but  brittle,  occurring  in  tear  form,  and  obtained 
as  an  exudation  of  the  bark  of  Callitris quadrivatvis^  ^imoAtTtXt" 
sized  coniferous  tree  of  Western  N.  Africa.  It  b  used  in 
making  varnish  under  the  name  of  gum  S.,  and  in  a  powdered 
state  as  Pounce  (q.  v.).  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard,  compact, 
durable,  balsamic,  and  fragrant.  Locally  it  is  employea  for 
superior  building  purposes,  such  as  floors  and  ceilings  of  mosques, 
being  considered  indestructible. 

Saa'daj  or  San'da,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  N.  isles  of  the 
Orkney  group,  extending  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  for  12  mileSi  with 
an  average  breadth  of  i|  miles.     Fop.  (1871)  2053. 

Saadl>aoh,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  England,  26}  miles  S.E.  of 
Chester,  and  4^  from  Crewe  by  raiL  The  chief  buildings  are 
the  town-hall,  assembly  rooms,  parish  church  (St.  Mary's),  and 
the  grammar  school.  It  manufactures  salt  and  shoes,  and  has 
several  silk  factories.     Fop.  (1871)  5259. 

Sand-bagfl,  in  military  operations,  are  formed  of  coarse  can- 
vas, sometimes  tarred.  Taey  are  filled  with  earth  or  sand,  and 
are  used  behind  field-works  to  strengthen  the  parapets,  and  to^ 
afibrd  shelter  to  the  soldiery. 

Sand-blast,  an  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Tilghman,  an 
American,  for  cutting  and  abradine  the  surface  of  glass,  marble, 
and  other  hard  stones  and  like  substances,  by  means  of  a  jet  of 
sand  directed  withgreat  force  by  the  pressure  of  steam  or  air  at 
a  high  velocity,  llie  essential  portion  of  the  apparatus  consists 
of  a  Kind  of  injector  tube,  into  the  upper  portion  of  which  sand 
is  admitted,  air  or  steam  being  admitted  at  a  lower  part  of  the 
tube,  whence  by  its  velocity  it  carries  down  the  sand  with  great 
force  against  the  surface  to  be  acted  on.  The  purpose  to  wnich 
the  S.  has  been  found  principally  applicable  is  the  engraving  of 
ornamental  patterns  on  glass  by  grindine  or  depolishing  the  sur- 
faces on  which  it  is  allowed  to  impinge.  The  parts  to  be  protected 
against  the  abrading  effect  of  the  blast  have  simply  to  be  covered 
with  a  stencil  or  a  pattern  in  paper,  lace,  indiarubber,  oil  paint, 
or  some  similar  soft  yielding  medium,  and  by  a  proper  working 
of  the  blast  even  tender  leaves  are  found  to  give  sumcient  resist- 
ance to  enable  their  outlines  to  be  shown  on  a  glass  surface.  By 
using  very  high  velocities  exceedingly  haid  substances  can  be 
abraded  with  rapidity.  Thus  with  steam  at  a  pressure  of  12$ 
lbs.,  a  cutting  effect  of  i^  cubic  inches  in  granite,  3  inches  in 
marble,  and  about  10  inches  in  soft  sandstone  per  minute  was 
obtained ;  and  with  steam  of  300  lbs.  a  hole  i)  in.  in  diameter 
was  drilled  through  a  block  of  corundum  i\  in.  thick  in  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  operation  of 
the  S.  is  the  abrading  effect  produced  by  comparatively  soft  sub- 
stances thrown  powerfully  against  hard  surmoes.  Lead  shot 
propelled  by  50>lbs.  steam  has  been  made  to  pierce  a  small  hole 
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through  hard  quartz  ;  and  using  steam  at  icx)  lbs.  pressure,  a  jet 
of  sand  cut  a  bole  through  a  steel  file  \  in.  thick  in  ten  minutes. 

Sand'crack,  the  name  applied  by  veterinarians  to  a  trouble- 
some affection  of  the  horse's  hoof.  In  this  lesion  the  hoof  splits 
or  cracks,  and  when  the  injury  extends  to  the  soft  tissues  below, 
great  pain  and  lameness  result.  The  treatment  consists  in  par- 
ing the  edges  of  the  fissures  very  carefully,  and  in  using  the 
firing  iron.  The  fissure  may  also  be  closed  by  aid  of  fine  wire 
formed  round  the  foot.  Mild  blisters  stimulate  the  growth  of 
new  homy  materiaL 

Sandeau,  Leonard  Sylvain  Jules,  a  French  novelist, 
was  born  at  Aubusson,  19th  February  181 1.  He  went  to  Paris 
to  study  law,  but  soon  discovered  that  his  taste  was  for  literature. 
About  1830  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mme.  Dudevant  (see 
Georges  Sand),  and  the  two  began  to  work  together  on  the 
Figaro,  The  name  under  which  their  joint-productions  appeared 
was  Jules  Sand.  In  1834  S.  published  Mme.  de  Sotninennlley 
the  first  work  that  bore  his  own  name.  Of  his  subsequent 
writings  the  chief  are  Lrs  Rruenants  (1836)  ;  Mariana  (1839) ; 
Le  Docteur  Herbeau  (1841)  ;  Vaillance  et  Richard  (1843) ;  /vr- 
«<j«^(l844);  Catherine  (1845);  Valcreuse  (1846);  Mile,  de  la 
Seiglih'e {\%£^)  ;  Madeleine {V6\%)  ;  La  Chassean  Roman  (1849) ; 
l/n  Heritage  (1850);  Sacs  et  Parchemins  (1851);  Le  Chd.cau 
de  Monsabrey  (1853) ;  Olivier  (1854)  ;  La  Maison  de  Penan>an 
(1858)  ;  and  Un  Debut  dans  la  Magistrature  (1S62).  He  has 
also  written  largely  for  the  stage. 

Sandema'nians.    See  Glassites. 

San'derling  [Calidris)^  a  genus  of  Grallatorial  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  plover  family,  and  also  nearly  allied  to  the  snipes. 
The  common  S.  {C.  arenaria)  breeds  in  Arctic  regions,  but  in 
winter  is  found  in  W.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  S.  America,  and  India. 
It  is  a  gregarious  bird,  and  appears  to  live  in  small  flocks.  It 
attains  a  length  of  8  inches,  and  in  winter  is  of  an  ashen-grey 
hue  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  below.  The  plumage  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  mottled  with  black  in  spring. 

Sandliopper  {Talifnislocusta)y  zxi  Amphipodous  crustacean 
common  amongst  the  sand  on  all  the  coasts  of  Britain.  It  leaps 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sand  when  disturbed  by  an 
approaching  footstep.  As  in  other  Amphipoda,  the  legs  are  dis- 
posed in  two  series,  one  directed  forwards  and  the  other  back- 
wards. There  are  seven  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs,  and  the  three 
hinder  pairs  arc  bent  backwards,  forming  with  the  last  append- 
age of  the  body  the  powerful  leaping  tail.  The  S.  is  the  food 
of  many  other  animals,  including  shore-living  birds. 

Sandliurst,  a  city  of  Victoria,  on  the  Melbourne  and  Echuca 
Railway,  lOi  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  former  place.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  important  Bendigo  (q.  v.)  goldfield,  and  has  also 
manufactures  of  iron  and  pottery.  The  houses  and  public  build- 
ings are  of  stone  and  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  very  hand- 
some. The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and 
the  water  supply  is  ample.  S.  returns  two  members  to  the  colo- 
nial Parliament.     Pop.  (1876)  26,927. 

Sandliurst,  The  Boyal  Military  College,  is  at  Sand- 
hurst, in  Hampshire,  30  miles  from  London.  It  was  formerly 
a  college  for  cadets,  succeeding  a  similar  institution  at  Great 
Marlow  in  1812,  but  since  the  abolition  of  purchase  it  has  been 
used  for  giving  one  year's  special  military  training  to  sub- 
lieutenants of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  recently  appointed,  and 
to  successful  candidates  in  the  competitive  examinations  for 
commissions.  The  college  terms  are  from  loth  February  to 
30th  July,  and  from  loth  September  to  15th  December.  At  the 
end  of  the  course,  after  an  examination  in  the  field  and  on  paper, 
those  who  pass  are  gazetted  to  regiments  in  which  there  are 
vacancies  for  sub-lieutenants.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
the  Queen's  regulations,  military  law,  elements  of  tactics,  fortifi- 
cation, military  topography,  and  reconnaissance.  The  institution 
is  under  the  presidency  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  has  three 
professors  and  twenty-one  instructors  of  various  branches.  In 
the  year  1877  a  further  change  was  introduced  into  the  college, 
which  was  thrown  open  to  cadets  for  the  line  and  cavalry  who 
had  passed  their  preliminary  examination  before  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners.  For  the  college  at  Sandhurst  for  the 
instruction  of  officers  who  wiih  to  be  placed  on  the  staff,  see 
Staff-College. 

Sandliurst,  Sir  William  ICansfield,  Lord,  a  distin- 
guished British  general,  and  grandson  of  Sir  James  Mansfield, 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  bom  21st 
June,  1819,  and  entered  the  army  from  Sandhurst  College  in 
1835.  He  served  through  the  two  Sikh  campaigns,  and  was 
present  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  during  the  Crimean  War.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
Staff,  and  took  part  in  all  the  operations  of  the  Sepoy  War.  In 
1S60  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bombay  army,  and 
in  1865  commander-in-chief  in  India.  In  1 870  he  succeeded 
Lord  Strathnairn  as  Lieutenant-General  commanding  the  forces 
in  Ireland,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1871.  His  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  military  administration  was  very  great,  and  it  is 
understood  that  his  advice  was  of  much  service  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  settling  the  measure  for  the  abolition  of  purchase.  He  died 
23d  June,  1876. 

Sand'-Hartin  {Hirundoriparla)^  a  species  o{ Imessotial  birds 
belonging  to  the  Swallow  family  (ILirundinida),  and  named 
from  building  its  nest  in  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers  and  in  gravel 
pits.  The  nest  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  galleries  leading  to 
an  inner  chamber,  in  which  the  white  eggs  are  laid.  The S.M 
is  brown  above  and  white  below,  with  a  dark-brown  band  on 
the  chest.    It  is  regarded  as  the  smallest  of  the  British  swallows. 

San  Domin'go.     See  Hayti  and  Dominican  Republic. 

San  Domin'go  (town).    See  Domingo,  San. 

San'domir,  a  town  of  Poland,  Russia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Vistula,  1 15  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Warsaw.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral  and  four  churches.  There  is  large  trade  in  wood  and 
wheat.  At  S.,  in  1570,  was  formed  the  well-known  Consensus 
Sandomiriensis  between  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Luthe- 
ran and  Reformed  Churches ;  and  here  also  was  concluded^  in 
1702,  a  convention  of  August  II. 's  supporters  against  Karl  Xll. 
of  Sweden.     Pop.  (6*/.  Petersburg  Calendar ^  1878)  4749 

Sand'piper,  a  name  familiarly  applied  to  several  species  of 
Grallatorial  birds,  belonging  to  the  snipe  family  {Scolopac\da\ 
and  forming  the  type  of  a  special  sub-family  included  in  the 
group  just  mentioned  under  the  name  Totanina.  The  nostril 
are  narrow,  and  the  bill  grooved.  The  under  toe  is  long  and 
slender,  but  barely  touches  the  ground.  The  bill  is  slightly 
curved  at  the  tip  in  the  true  S.,  and  the  first  quill  is  the  longest. 
The  tarsi  are  covered  by  narrow  scales  in  front.  The  genus 
Totanus  includes  the  Redshank,  the  Green  S.  {T.  ochropui),  and 
the  Common  S,  {T,  hypoUuca),  The  Redshank  (To/anus  ai.V- 
dris)  receives  its  name  from  its  red  legs.  It  is  about  1 1  inches 
long.  Though  found  in  Britain  all  the  year  round,  it  is  aUo 
known  as  a  migratory  bird,  occurring  as  far  south  as  Asia 
Minor  and  India.  The  Green  S.  inhabits  the  southern  coasts 
of  Britain,  and  is  fond  of  marshy  districts.  It  feeds  on 
worms  and  insects,  and  attains  a  length  of  9  or  ID  inches.  The 
colour  is  a  dull  or  brownish  green  above,  and  white  below.  The 
tail  is  white,  banded  with  dark  brown.  The  Common  S.  is  aL^ 
named  the  summer  snipe.  Its  average  length  is  7  or  8  inches, 
its  colour  being  greenish  brown  above,  diversified  with  black, 
white,  and  brown,  the  breast  being  grey  and  the  under  parts 
white.  This  bird  migrates  southwards  in  October,  and  arrix-es 
in  Britain  in  April  or  May.  The  Greenshank  {T.  glottis)  derives 
its  name  from  its  olive-green  legs.  Species  of  S.  belong  to  the 
genus  Tringa,  and  of  these  the  Purple  S.  ( T,  marttima),  the 
little  S.  (7:  viinuta),  the  T.  canutus,  named  the  Red  S.  or 
Knot  (q.  v.),  are  good  examples. 

Sand'ridge,  a  town  in  Victoria,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Hobson's 
Bay,  2\  miles  S.  of  Melbourne,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  pon 
for  large  vessels.  Besides  its  extensive  shipping  trade  it  his 
several  factories.     Pop.  (1876)  7503. 

Sandrocott'us,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hindu  CAandrapif^^ 
('  moon-protected'),  the  name  of  a  king  whose  reign  is  the  one 
certain  date  in  the  early  history  of  India.  Though  himseli  an 
adventurer,  he  founded  a  kingdom  with  Palibothra  or  Patna  for 
its  capital,  which  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  army  of  Seiea- 
cus,  the  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great  Selcucus  be^  ^0 
reign  about  312  B.C.  ;  and  the  story  of  his  ambassador,  Megai- 
thenes,  at  the  court  of  S.,  which  is  preserved  to  as  in  the  pages  of 
Strabo,  is  the  first  independent  testimony  we  possess  as  to  pri- 
mitive Hinduism.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  S.  was  a  Buddhist 
convert,  and  identical  with  the  celebrated  Asoka,  whose  inscribed 
pillars  arc  still  standing  in  distant  comers  of  the  peninsula. 
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Sand'stone,  a  rock  resulting  from  compacted  and  consolidated 
sand.  The  grains  usually  consist  for  the  most  part  of  quartz, 
and  may  either  cohere  by  simple  pressure,  or  may  be  held  to- 
gether by  some  cementing  material — €,g,f  lime,  peroxide  of  iron, 
6:c.  The  latter  substance  imparts  a  red  colour  to  the  rock, 
while  silicate  of  iron  gives  a  green.  The  particles  may  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  the  finest  powder,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  such  minerals  as  felspar,  hornblende,  mica,  &c.y  may 
impart  a  distinctive  character. 

Sandtislfcy,  a  town  of  Ohio,  U.S.,  on  S.  Bay,  an  inlet 
of  Lake  Erie,  6 1  miles  W.  of  Cleveland  by  rail,  has  thirty 
churches,  a  high  school,  three  banks,  and  three  newspapers.  It 
is  the  greatest  fresh-fish  market  in  the  world,  and  produces  also 
much  wine  and  timber.  There  is  extensive  trade  m  machinery 
and  coaL    Pop,  (1876)  i8,ooa 

Sand'wich  ('the  place  on  the  sands'),  a  town  of  Kent, 
England,  98  miles  E.  of  London  by  rail.  In  the  lith  c.  it 
was  described  as  '  the  most  famous  of  all  the  English  ports.'  It 
is  now  2  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  It  has  three  established 
churches,  three  dissenting  chapels,  a  grammar-school,  and  three 
hospitals.  There  is  some  shipbuilding  and  brewing.  S.  unites 
with  Deal  (q.  v.)  and  Walmer  to  return  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Pop.  (1 871)  of  municipal  borough,  3060.  S.  was  pro- 
ba])Iy  an  important  military  station  under  the  Romans,  and 
remains  of  their  fortifications  still  exist.  Under  the  English  it 
was  also  important,  and  its  possession  was  several  times  contested 
by  the  Danes.  Edward  the  Confessor  incorporated  it,  and  made 
it  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (q.  v.). 

Sand'wich,  a  well-known  refection  consisting  of  a  slice  of 
meat  between  two  slices  of  bread.  It  is  said  that  a  former  Earl 
of  S.  commonly  took  it  to  lunch,  and  hence  the  name.  The 
term  S.  is  now  applied  to  armour-plating  made  up  of  two  plates 
of  iron  with  an  intervening  layer  of  wood,  or  vice  versa, 

Sand'wich  or  Hawai'ian  lalaads,  a  group  situated  in  the 
N.  Pacific,  between  i8' 5o'-22' 20^  N.  lat.,  and  i54'53->6o'  15' 
W.  long.,  2100  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  3400  miles  from 
Japan.    They  number  twelve,  of  which  eight  are  inhabited,  the 
remainder  being  little  more  than  large  rocks.     The  total  area  of 
the  group  is  7460  s(|.  miles,  that  of  Hawaii  (q.  v. ),  the  largest, 
l)eing  4850  sq.  miles.      The   other  inhabited  islands  are — 
Maui,  750  iq.  miles;  Oahu,  700;  Kauai,  680;  Molokai,  170; 
Lauai,  1 50;  Niihau,  no;  Kahoolawe,  40.     The  whole  group 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  coral  reefs  are  numerous  only  around 
the  mor«  westerly  islands,  where  eruptions  have  ceased.     Hawaii, 
which  has  been  called  '  a  huge  slag,  contains  two  immense  vol- 
canoes, Mauna  Loa  (13,760 Feet),  and  Kilauea  (3970  feet),  whose 
craters  are  respectively  6  and  9  miles  in  circumference,  and  are 
constantly  active.    The  eraptions  of  Mauna  Xjoa  have  averaged 
one  every  nine  years  since  the  advent  of  Europeans,  the  last 
occurring  in  February  1877.    Also  in  Hawaii  is  the  snow-topped 
extinct  volcano  of  Mauna  Kea  (13,953  feet),  the  hi<;hest  mountain 
in  Polynesia.     On  the  island  of  Maui  is  the  extinct  volcano  of 
Ilaleakala  ('house  of  the  sun  '),  10,000  feet  high,  whose  crater 
is  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  19 miles  in  circunaference.   The 
mountains  of  the  S.  I.  are  frequently  cleft  by  tremendous  goxges, 
whose  precipitous  sides  are  clothed  with  a  tangled  mass  of  vege- 
tation, and  in  some  parts  the  coast  is  formed  of  beetling  cliffs, 
1000  to  2000  feet  high,  at  whose  base  the  sea  has  hollowed  out 
deep  caverns.     The  N.E.  trade-wind  blows  with  great  strength 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  islands  for  nine  months  of  the  year, 
rendering  the  climate  mild  and  equable.     From  December  to 
March,  which  is  the  rainy  season,  southerly  winds  prevail.    The 
mean  annual  temperature  on  the  coast  is  68"  on  the  windward 
ind  9o*  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  islands. 

Except  on  the  mountain-slopes  or  the  bare  lava  plains  of  cen- 
r^.!  Hawaii,  the  soil  of  the  S.  I.  is  fertile  and  tne  vegetation 
abundant,  though  less  varied  than  in  the  larger  groups  of  the  S. 
[Pacific.  The  breadfruit,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  and  taro  are  indige- 
lous,  and  every  tropical  crop  can  be  successfully  reared.  At 
present  only  sugar  and  rice  are  largely  cultivated,  with  coffee  to 
I  smaller  extent  The  indigenous  mammals  of  the  S,  I.  con- 
ist  of  the  dog,  rat,  pig,  and  a  species  of  bat  which  flies  by 
lay.  The  native  biroi,  with  some  exceptions,  are  not  re- 
narkable  either  for  song  or  plumage,  and  in  fish  and  insects  the 
>Iands  are  also  poor  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  Poljmesia. 
W  lizard  is  the  only  reptile  found  in  the  group.    Sheep,  cattle. 


and  horses  thrive  well,  and  are  now  very  numerous.  In  1875 
t)iere  were  about  200,000  sheep  in  the  islands,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated the  number  might  be  increased  fivefold  without  encroach- 
ing on  plantation  land. 

The  mhabitants  of  tJie  S.  I.  belong  to  the  Polynesian  race  (see 
Polynesia),  and  are  tall  and  well  formed,  with  handsome 
features  and  a  li^ht-brown  complexion.  They  are  light-hearted 
and  brave,  passionately  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  and  daring 
swimmers  and  riders,  but  at  the  same  time  so  indolent  that  it  is 
found  necessary  to  import  Chinese  to  work  the  plantations.  The 
immorality  of  the  islanders  is  as  marked  as  their  courage,  and  is 
a  prime  cause  of  their  numbers  having  decreased  from  400,000  in 
1778  to  49*000  in  1872.  At  the  census  in  the  latter  year,  the 
total  pop.  of  the  group,  inclusive  of  half-castes  and  foreigners, 
was  56,097.  The  capital  is  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
with  whose  commerce  the  foreign  trade  of  the  islands  is  identical. 
(See  Honolulu.)  In  1876  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  S.  I. 
amounted  in  value  to  ;f  362,354  and  jf 448, 208  respectively. 

Though  sighted  by  one  or  two  of  the  early  Spanish  navigators, 
the  S.  f.  were  practically  discovered  on  19th  January  1778  by 
Cook,  who  was  killed  by  the  natives  of  Hawaii  in  the  following 
year.  He  named  them  the  S.  I.  after  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  At  that  time  each  island  had  a 
king  of  its  own,  but  in  the  closing  decade  of  last  century  Kame- 
hameha  I.,  who  has  been  styled  '  The  Napoleon  of  the  Pacific,' 
by  force  of  arms  consolidated  the  group  into  a  single  kingdom, 
which  he  placed  under  the  protection  of  George  III.  in  1810. 
He  died  in  1819,  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  idolatry  was 
abolished,  and  the  idols  everywhere  destroyed,  immediately  after 
which  missionaries  began  their  labours  in  the  islands,  which  are 
now  wholly  Christian.  In  1840,  Kamehameha  III.  terminated 
the  period  of  despotic  rule  by  granting  a  constitution,  which  has 
since  been  much  improved.  At  the  present  time  the  king  is 
aided  by  a  Chamber  of  Nobles  and  a  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
which  are  convoked  every  two  years.  The  independence  of  the 
kingdom  was  formally  declared  by  Britain  and  France  in  1843, 
and  is  now  universally  recognised.  See  History  of  the  Hawaiian 
or  S,  /.,  by  J,  J.  Jarves  (Lond.  1843) ;  The  Hawaiian  Archi* 
pelagOf  by  Isabella  J.  Bird  (Lond.  1875) ;  An  Account  of  the 
Poiynesian  Hace,  by  Abraham  Fomander  (voL  i.  published  in 
London,  1878). 

Saad'wort.    See  Arbnaria. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  a  distinguished  English  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Hawkshead,  Lancashire,  in  1 5 19.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Reformers.  In  1547  he  was  elected  master  of  St.  Catherine's 
Hall,  and  in  1553  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  favour  of  Lady  Tane  Grey,  and  was  consequently  impri- 
soned, but  was  soon  released  and  fled  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  great  misery  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  was  con- 
secrated to  the  sees  of  Worcester  (1559)  and  London  (1570), 
becoming  in  1576  Archbishop  of  York.  He  died  at  Southwell 
on  the  xoth  of  July  1588.  He  had  charge  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  in  the  translation  (1565)  known 
as  the  *  Bishops'  Bible.'  His  second  son.  Sir  Sdwin  S. 
(i 561-1629),  endowed  a  philosophy  lectureship  at  Oxford,  and 
his  youngest  son,  George  S.  (1577-1643),  was  well  known  as 
an  Eastern  traveller,  and  as  the  translator  of  Ovid*s  Metamor' 
phases  (published  1632).  See  the  Rev.  R.  Hooper's  Poetical 
Works  of  G.  S,y  noiv  first  Collected^  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1872). 


San  Feli'pe  de  Aeonca'gna,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Aconcagua,  Chili,  is  60  miles  N.E.  of  Valparaiso,  with  which,  as 
well  as  with  Santiago,  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Rich  copper 
mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.     Pop.  (1875)  9422. 

San  Feli'pe  de  Jitiva.    See  JiTiVA. 

San  Feman'do,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the 
Isla  de  Leon.  It  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
the  Puente  Sanzo,  and  has  a  marine  school  and  observatorv. 
The  Calle  Real,  above  i  mile  in  length,  is  its  finest  street  Salt, 
which  is  abundantly  found  on  the  strand,  is  largely  exported. 
Pop.  15,30a 

San  Francia'co,  the  commercial  capital  of  die  State  of  Call- 
fomin,  and  the  chief  city  on  the  Pacinc  coast  of  N.  America, 
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Stands  on  a  peninsula  20  miles  long  by  6  wide,  which  separates 
S.  F.  Bay  from  the  ocean-  S.  F.  is  situated  about  5  miles  from 
the  *  Golden  Gate '  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  which  extends 
nearly  50  miles  inland,  branching  into  the  two  separate  bays  of 
Benicia  and  Suisun.  The  peninsula  was  first  settled  by  Euro- 
peans in  1776,  when  a  Spanish  military  and  missionary  post  was 
established  at  the  Presidio^  near  the  Golden  Gate.  Shortly 
after,  the  Franciscan  fathers  founded  the  mission  of  S.  F.,  which 
is  commemorated  in  the  present  Mission  Street.  In  1836  a 
town  called  Yerba  Bu^na  ('good  herb')  was  planned  around 
the  mission,  but  did  not  flourish.  In  1847,  when  it  had  450 
inhabitants,  the  name  was  changed  to  S.  F.  In  1848,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  cession  of  California  to  the  United 
States,  gold  was  discovered,  and  the  city  began  to  increase  with 
unprecedented  rapidity.  The  pop.  in  1852  was  34,776,  of  whom 
only  5245  were  females.  \Vhen  the  gold  fever  began  to  decline, 
the  g^eat  silver  mines  of  Nevada  were  discovered,  and  the  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  California  began  to  be  developed,  so  that 
a  rapid  growth  has  been  steadily  maintained.  In  i860  the  pop. 
was  56,000 ;  in  1870,  149,473  ;  in  1876,  301,020,  of  whom  32.000 
were  Chinese  ;  and  now  (1878)  the  pop.  is  estimated  at  330,000, 
including  over  40,000  Chinese.  In  1876  the  arrivals  by  railroad 
and  sea  exceeded  the  departures  by  35,326.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion, chiefly  the  business  district  of  S.  F.,is  built  on  level  ground, 
the  remainder  of  the  city  being  situated  on  a  series  of  hills  in 
some  cases  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible  to  vehicles.  There 
arc  two  systems  of  streets  divided  by  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
Market  Street.  In  it  and  Kearney,  Montgomery,  and  Cali- 
fornia Streets,  the  banks,  oflices,  and  especially  the  hotels,  are 
extremely  handsome  buildings.  The  Palace  Hotel,  in  Market 
Street,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  is  seven  stories  high,  covers  an  area  of  2\  acres,  and  contains, 
besides  six  Miormous  public  rooms,  755  bedrooms,  with  a  bath- 
room attached  to  every  two.  On  Montgomery  or  California 
Street  a  foot  of  frontage  with  about  70  feet  of  depth  now  fetches 
a  price  of  about  $6000.  Outside  the  business  portions  of  the 
town  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  though  some  of  the 
wealthy  residents  have  very  handsome  brick  houses  on  Telegraph 
Hill  and  along  the  upper  ridge  of  the  city.  S.  F.  is  said  to  be 
the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  world,  the  native-born  Ameri- 
can population  being  nearly  outnumbered  by  the  Chinese,  Ger- 
mans, British,  Irish,  and  other  foreign  elements.  The  Chinese 
liave  hitherto  congregated  almost  exclusively  in  their  own  quarter 
to  the  W.  of  Kearney  Street,  but  recently  they  have  begun  to 
encroach  on  other  sections,  several  streets  E.  of  Kearney  Street 
being  almost  entirely  surrendered  to  them.  S.  F.  has  85  churches 
and  about  6  Chinese  'joss-houses,'  69  free  schools  and  many 
private  schools,  84  periodicals,  of  which  13  are  daily  and  34 
weekly  newspapers,  6  theatres,  2  Chinese  play-houses,  and  18 
public  libraries.  In  1 875  there  were  553  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing  18,000  men,  and  producing  articles  to  the 
value  of  $40,000,000  a  year.  The  leading  industries  are  cigar- 
making,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  furniture  and  caniage 
making,  and  fruit  and  meat  preserving.  In  1877  the  export  of 
treasure  was  ;^i  1,548, 730,  the  other  exports  amounted  to 
;f  5,998,480,  and  the  imports  tO;^7,ii7,574.  In  the  same  year 
520  ships  entered,  and  612  cleared  the  port,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  598,289  and  718,583  tons  respectively.  There  is  a 
United  States  Mint  in  S.  F.,  at  which,  in  1877,  $49,772,000 
were  coined.  A  very  handsome  City  Hall  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  will  be  completed  about  i88o.  Only  the  Southern  Rail- 
way of  California  comes  into  the  city,  the  terminus  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  transcontinental  Railroad  being  at  Oakland,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  to  which  enormous  ferryboats  convey  goods 
and  passengers.  The  climate  of  S.  F.  is  very  equable,  great 
heat  and  great  cold  being  alike  unknown,  though  chill  fogs 
arc  very  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

San  Prateiro,  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Sicily,  4J  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fiumara,  and  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Messina.  It  is 
a  Lombard  colony,  and  dates  from  the  time  of  Adelaide  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  wife  of  Roger  I. ,  King  of  Sicily.  Pop.  ( 1 874)  7489.  At  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands  is  the  grotto  of  San 
Teodoro,  containing  numerous  fossil  bones  of  different  species 
of  mammalia. 

Sangaree',  a  drink  of  West  Indian  origin,  composed  of 
Madeira  wine,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  waier. 
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San'^erhaasen,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Harz  Mountains,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Eisleben  by  riiL 
It  has  two  casiles  and  five  churches,  and  has  manofaaures  of 
leather,  saltpetre,  and  shoes,  besides  copper-smelting  and  wea?- 
ing.     Pop.  (1875;  S474- 

San'gha  (*  society  *),  the  name  of  the  monastic  order  or  con- 
gregation of  mendicants  founded  by  Gautama  Buddha,  which 
exists  to  the  present  day  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Buddhist  religion 
wherever  that  religion  is  professed.     See  Buddhism. 

Sangir  Islands,  a  group  fifty  in  number,  lying  between 
the  Celebes  and  Philippines,  and  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
residency  of  Menado,  in  the  Celebes.  The  total  area  is  about 
290  sq.  miles,  and  the  pop.  30,00a  The  largest  islands  are 
Great  Sangir,  Tagulandung,  and  Sijauw.  The  group  is  of  vol- 
canic formation,  and  there  are  three  active  volcanoes  on  the 
lari:er  islands.  With  a  fine  climate  and  a  rich  soil  there  is  but 
a  slight  production  of  maize,  rice,  sago,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  timber. 
The  Sangirese,  a  Malay  people,  are  nominally  Christian,  but 
are  little  removed  from  the  savage  state, 

Sangmna'ria  is  a  monotypic  genus  of  Papaveraceix  (q.  v.^. 
The  species  is  named  S.  Canadensis^  and  is  a  small  herb  vaih  a 
thick,  creeping,  underground  rhizome.  It  is  of  common  occur- 
rence in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  it  is  knovrn  as 

*  blood  root '  and  *  red  puccoon,*  names  derived  from  the  o:ange 
to  blood-red  colour  of  the  juice  of  the  plant  S.  is  now  insened 
as  officinal  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  a  preparation 
of  the  root  being  used  as  a  stimulant  to  the  liver,  as  an  altera- 
tive, and  as  a  local  application  to  fungus  growths.  At  present 
it  is  only  employed  to  a  trifling  extent  in  Europe.  The  odour 
of  the  root-stock  is  peculiar  and  somewhat  narcotic ;  handlmtj  it 
incites  sneezing,  and  the  taste  is  bitterish  and  acrid.  The 
earliest  uses  of  the  root- juice  of  S.  was  by  the  Indian  wamors 
to  colour  their  bodies,  also  for  their  rude  drawings,  and  for  dye- 
ing and  staining  purposes.  It  has  now  been  established  as  a 
dye  agent  in  America  and  France. 

San'guine,  or  Murr'ey  (Old  Fr.  nu>rce\  in  heraldry,  signifies 
a  dark  red  or  blood  colour,  and  is  expressed  by  lines  drawn 
diagonally  and  crossed  by  horizontal  lines. 

Sanguisorl>efle  is  a  sub-order  or  tribe  of  A'^jar^*^  (q.  v.),  and 
represented  in  Europe  by  the  genera  Agrimonia  (q.  v.),  Alchmilh 
(see  Lady's  Mantle),  and  Poterium^  including  SanguisorU 
(see  Burnet)  ;  and  in  temperate  S.  America  and  Australia  by 
Acana,  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  A.  san^uisorba  scnres  in  I 
New  Zealand  as  a  tea  and  as  a  medicine. 

Sanliedrim  or  Sanhedrin  (Heb. ,  from  Gr.  symdrion,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  v.  22,  &:c.,  from  x)^, 

*  together,'  and  hedra^  *a  sitting*)  was  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Jewish  nation  at  the  time  of  Christ,  although  there  was  a 
distinction  between  the  Great  or  metropolitan  S.  and  the  Smaii 
or  provincial  ones. 

I.  The  Great  S.  was  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
tribunal,  and  was  composed  of  seventy -one  or  sevcnly-two 
members,  representing  three  classes  of  the  nation,  i'/^^^, 
priests  were  represented  by  tlieir  chiefs,  the  'chief  priests' 
(Matt,  xxvii.  i),  probably  twenty-four  in  number.  2,  Ibe 
people  generally  were  represented  by  the  '  elders '  (Matt.  xvi.  i\\ 

*  elders  or  rulers  of  the  people*  (Luke  xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  20;  Acu 
iv.  5,  8),  also  numbering  twenty-four  [cf.  Rev.  iv.  4).  3.  The 
literary  laity  were  represented  by  the  'scribes'  or  'lawyers,'  u 
interpreters  of  the  law  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters  (Matt. 
xxvi.  3,  57,  59),  who  numbered  probably  twcntv-two.  Tns 
council  was  presided  over  by  a  nasi  (Heb.  *  prince,  *  patriarch') 
and  a  vice-president,  who  were  elected  by  the  council  out  of 
their  number.  The  qualifications  required  in  members  of  the 
S.  were  very  numerous.  They  had  to  be  both  physically  an^ 
morally  without  blemish,  to  be  married  and  Others,  to  be 
middle-aged,  tall,  good-looking,  wealthy,  learned — both  in  the 
divine  law  and  in  different  branches  of  science — to  know 
several  languages,  so  as  not  to  need  an  interpreter,  and  to  have 
been  members  successively  of  the  Small  S.  in  their  native  town 
and  of  the  two  in  Jerusalem, 

II.  The  Small  S.  consisted  of  twenty-three  members  appointed 
by  the  Great  S.,  and  a  president.  A  court  of  this  kind  existed 
in  every  town  or  village  which  had  not  less  than  lao  repre- 
sentative men,  and  two  in  Jerusalem.     According  to  the  oldest 
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tradition  the  S.  was  founded  by  Moses  (Num.  xi.  16-24;  J^c. 
Targ.  Ex.  xf,  27;  Jer.  zxvi.  8,  16 ;  £zek.  viii.  11).  But  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities  it  developed  itself  from  the  Great 
Synagogue  during  the  Greek  dominion  in  Palestine.  Josephus 
does  not  mention  it  till  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Pompey 
(d.  c.  63),  but  it  could  not  have  been  a  new  thing  if  it  had  the 
|x>ver  immediately  after  to  sunnnon  Herod  before  it  {An^.  xiv. 
9,  4).  It  seems  to  be  described  also  in  2  Chron.  xix.  8*ii, 
which  was  probably  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c.  B.C. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  the  S.  was  trans- 
ferred successively  to  Jabne  (68-80),  to  Usha  (80-116),  and 
lack  again  to  Jabne  and  Usha  (i  16-140),  to  Shafran  (140-163), 
to  BetD'Shearim  and  Sapphoris  (163-193),  and  finally  to 
Tiberias  (193),  where  it  became  extinct  with  the  execution  of 
Gamaliel  VI.,  the  last  nasi  (425).  See  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
Cych.  of  Bib.  Lit.  (3d  ed.  Edin.  1876). 


Sanitary  Author'itiea  and  Sanitary  Bis'tricta.  See 
Local  Authority, 

Sanitary  Inapec'tor.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  ap- 
\  "Ointment  of  a  S.  I.  is  obligatory  both  for  urban  and  rural 
authorities.  Under  the  English  Act,  if  the  authority  pay  the 
S.  I.  the  whole  of  his  salary,  he  may  be  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  be  removable  at  their  pleasure ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  any  portion  of  his  salary  be  paid  by 
Government,  the  appointment  cannot  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  nor  can  he  be  dismissed 
within  the  period  for  which  he  is  engaged  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board.  The  sanitary  authorities,  in  either  case,  control 
the  duties  and  salary  of  the  S.  I. 

The  following  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  S.  I.  as  laid 
<lown  by  the  Local  Government  Board  : — The  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  the  district  in  respect  of  the  nuisances  therein  existing 
and  that  require  abatement ;  the  investigation  of  alleged  nui- 
sances or  breach  of  bye-laws  or  regulations ;  reporting  to  the 
sanitary  authorities  any  noxious  or  offensive  businesses,  trades, 
or  manufactories  established  within  the  district,  and  the  breach 
or  non-observance  of  bye-laws  or  regulations ;  reporting  damage 
done  to  any  public  works,  and  also  any  case  of  wilful  or  negu- 
gent  waste  of  water,  or  any  fouling  by  gas,  filth,  or  otherwise, 
of  water  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  the  inspection  of  premises 
used  for  the  sale  of  food,  to  ascertain  if  anything  is  exposed  for 
sale  unfit  for  such  food ;  the  procuring  of  samples  of  food  or 
drink  suspected  to  be  adulterated,  and  submitting  them  for  ana- 
lysis.    Upon  receiving  a  certificate  that  the  articles  of  food,  or 
c^rink,  or  drugs  are  adulterated,  he  must  cause  a  complaint  to 
be  made,  and  take  the  other  proceedings  prescribed  by  the  Act 
(Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875) ;  he  shall  give  immediate 
notice  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  occurrence  within 
Ins  district  of  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  epidemic  disease  of 
a  dangerous  character ;  and  whenever  it  appears  to  him  that  the 
intervention  of  such  officer  is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  or  of  any  over- 
crowding in  a  house,  he  shall  forthwith  inform  the  medical  officer 
tliereof,  &c.     The  Local  Government  Board  does  not  deem 
It  desirable  that  the  offices  of  relieving  officer  and  S.  I.  should 
1  <  held  by  one  and  the  same  person,  nor  may  the  superintend- 
ent of  police  be  S.  I. ;  but  in  certain  small  towns  or  districts 
such  public  posts  as  surveyor,  vaccination-officer,  inspector  of 
n- eights  and  measures,  may  be  united  with  advantage.     The 
<!utics  of  the  S.  I.,  more  especially  in  large  cities,  are  of  the 
Kit; best  importance  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  all  of  them  to  be 
«ii-vcharged  by  any  single  individual,  assistant  inspectors  are  em- 
ployed, and  to  each  a  special  department  is  assigned,  such  as 
inspector  of  food,  epidemic  inspector,  &c. 


'itary  Sci'enoe,  sometimes  called  Preventive  Medicine, 
State  Medicine,  Hygiene,  and  Public  Health,  has  been  variously 
<]e fined  by  different  authors.  Dr.  Mapother,  in  his  Jjectures  on 
Pul'iu:  Healthy  describes  this  science  as  '  an  application  of  the 
laws  of  ohysiology  and  general  pathology  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  health  and  liie  of  communities,  by  means  of  those  agencies 
which  are  in  common  and  constant  use.'  Perhaps  it  may  be 
more  comi 
the  laws  oi 
cf  the  healt) 
I  he  greatest  perfection.' 

S.    S.  is  naturally  divided  into  public  and  private ;  private 


when  it  relates  to  the  individual,  commonly  called  Hygiene 
(q.  v. ) ;  and  public  when  it  deals  with  communities,  commonly 
called  Public  Health,  or  S.  S.  Regarding  S.  S.  Dr.  Guy  says, 
in  his  Lectures  on  Public  Health : — 'It  has  to  do  with  persons  of 
every  rank,  of  both  sexes,  of  every  age.  It  takes  cognisance  of 
the  places  and  houses  in  which  they  live ;  of  their  occupation 
and  modes  of  life.;  of  the  food  they  eat,  the  water  they  drink, 
and  the  air  they  breathe.  It  follows  the  child  to  the  school ;  the 
labourer  and  artisan  into  the  field,  the  mine,  the  factory,  the 
workshop ;  the  sick  man  into  the  hospital ;  the  pauper  into  the 
workhouse  ;  the  lunatic  into  the  asylum  ;  the  thief  to  the  prison. 
It  is  with  the  sailor  in  his  ship,  the  soldier  in  his  barrack ;  and 
it  accompanies  the  emigrant  to  his  home  beyond  the  seas.  To 
all  these  it  makes  application  of  a  knowledge  remarkable  for  its 
amount,  and  the  great  variety  of  sources  whence  it  is  derived.  To 
physiology  and  medicine  it  is  indebted  for  what  it  knows  of 
fiealth  and  disease ;  it  levies  large  contributions  on  chemistry, 
geology,  and  meteorology ;  it  co-operSites  with  the  architect  and 
engineer ;  its  work  commends  itself  to  the  moralist  and  divine.' 
This  department  of  medical  science  has  been  cultivated,  more  or 
less,  from  the  most  remote  times  ;  and  the  fact  of  its  having  had 
a  prominent  position  in  the  Mosaic  code  of  laws,  the  ancient 
medical  literature  of  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Egyptisms, 
shows  that  S.  S.  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  roost  important 
means  for  the  independent  existence  of  communities,  even  in  tlie 
early  dawn  of  ci^isation.  In  ancient  Greece,  streams  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  the  cities  with  water,  and  they 
were  frequently  converted  into  public  fountains  by  the  formation 
of  a  head  for  their  waters,  and  the  erection  of  an  ornamental 
superstructure.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  however,  were  not  so 
favourably  circumstanced,  and  they  had  doubtless,  for  a  long 
time,  to  depend  upon  the  water  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  welU  sunk 
within  the  city,  for  their  water  supply ;  but  the  water  obtained 
from  these  sources  was  in  course  of  time  found  to  be  unwhole- 
some and  deficient  in  quantity.  The  Aqueduct  (q.  v.)  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  among  the  structures  neglected  by  the 
Greeks,  and  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Romans  in  order  to 
bring  pure  water  from  the  hills  which  surround  the  Campagna. 
In  the  4th  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  the  aqueducts  of  Rome 
amounted  to  fourteen,  the  length  of  the  longest  being  nearly 
59  miles,  and  some  of  its  arches  109  feet  high.  Rome  was 
also  intersected  with  numerous  sewers,  some  of  which,  tswi' 
cially  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (q.  v.),  were  of  gigantic  size.  The 
sewerB  were  constantly  flushed  by  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  aqueducts.  There  was  a  distinct  administration  of  the 
sewers,  which  was  entrusted,  under  the  republic,  to  the  cen- 
sors, and  under  the  empire  to  particular  officers  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  called  cloacarum  curatores,  who  employed 
condemned  criminals  in  cleansing  and  repairing  them.  Under 
the  empire,  state  physicians  were  appointed,  who  held  the 
title  of  archiatrust  the  first  being  Anoromachus,  physician  to 
Nero.  In  later  times,  the  order  appears  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  archiatri  of  the  palace  and  those  of  the 
people.  The  mode  of  election  of  the  archiatri  populares  is 
described  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes.  In  the  largest 
towns  there  were  ten  archiatri^  one  to  each  district  or  sub- 
division ;  seven  in  towns  of  the  second  order ;  and  five  in  the 
smaller  ones ;  and  in  some  respects  the  duties  of  these  physicians 
seem  to  have  been  identical  with  those  of  our  medical  officers  of 
hodth.  In  ancient  Rome  we  have  the  best  example  of  a  large 
city  possessed  of  an  abundant  and  pure  water  supply,  and  well 
sewered ;  some  of  the  sewers  being  of  such  superior  construction 
that  they  serve  their  original  purpose  even  to  the  present  day. 

From  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  very  recent 
times,  S.  S.  made  no  advances  in  Europe,  but  remained  a  dead 
letter.  When  the  empire  was  overrun  bv  successive  hordes  of 
bar^rians,  pillage  and  destruction  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  aqueducts  and  sewers  of  Rome  were  destroyed,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  disrepair,  the  salubrity  of  the  place 
being  completely  vitiated.  For  many  succeeding  centuries,  the 
various  European  states  were  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
oflfensive  and  defensive  wars,  the  only  honourable  occupation 
being  that  of  arms.  The  cities  were  constructed  with  a  view 
to  defence  alone ;  the  streets  and  alleys  were  narrow  and 
crooked ;  the  houses  were  of  the  most  vicious  construction, 
and  many  had  damp,  underground  apartments ;  no  provision 
was  made  for  potable  water,  except  by  the  digging  of  deep 
wells  to  supply  the  population  during  a  time  of  siege ;  most 
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of  the  principal  towns  were  surrounded  .  with  walls  and 
moats ;  there  were  no  public  arrangements  for  the  removal 
of  filth  from  courts,  alleys,  and  streets,  and  personal  cleanliness 
was  unknown.  Even  in  the  i6th  c,  the  filth  and  wretchedness 
of  the  English  habitations  were  almost  indescribable.  An  eye- 
witness says,  '  The  floors  of  the  houses  are  generally  made  of  noth- 
ing  but  loam,  and  are  strewed  with  rushes  which,  bfeing  constantly 
put  on  fresh,  without  a  removal  of  the  old,  remain  Tyin^  there, 
m  some  cases  for  twenty  years,  with  fish  bones,  broken  victuals, 
and  other  filth  underneath,  and  impregnated  with  the  urine  of 
dogs  and  men.'  Macaulay  in  his  celebrated  chapter  on  '  The 
State  of  England  in  1685,'  says  that  at  that  time  meat,  though 
cheaper  than  in  former  years,  was  still  so  dear  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  families  scarcely  knew  the  taste  of  it ;  that 
bread  such  as  is  now  given  to  the  inmates  of  workhouses  was 
then  *  seldom  seen  even  on  the  trencher  of  a  yeoman  or  of  a 
shopkeeper,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  natives  lived 
almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Soap  was  rarely  used 
except  by  the  wealthy  ;  linen  was  so  highly  priced  that  it  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes,  who,  from  their  extreme 
indigence,  lived  in  an  utterly  miserable  condition  and  in  a  state 
of  Scythian  filth.  The  ministers  of  religion  were  also  opposed 
to  all  measures  of  public  and  private  hygiene,  and  the  people 
were  taught  that  the  highest  virtue  consisted  in  mortifying  the 
body,  saintliness  of  character  and  filthiness  of  home  and  person 
being  indissolubly  associated.  S.  S.  was  thus  utterly  disre- 
garded during  the  early  and  middle  ages,  as  it  was  supposed  to 
unfit  man  both  for  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come.' 

The  inevitable  conseouences  of  such  insanitary  modes  of  living 
at  length  appeared,  ana  Europe  was  visited  by  a  series  of  des- 
tructive places  in  the  14th,  X5th,  and  i6th  centuries  such  as  had 
probably  never  before  been  experienced  by  the  human  race.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1347,  four  ships  full  of  plague-patients  returned 
from  the  Levant  to  Genoa,  and  introduced  the  Oriental  plague, 
or  as  it  was  popularly  termed  the  Black  Death,  into  Italy.  In 
1348  it  broke  out  at  Avignon,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  devastating  even  Iceland  and 
Greenland.  It  has  been  calculated  that  Europe  lost  at  least  a 
fourth  of  its  population,  and  25,000,000  of  its  inhabitants  fell 
victims  to  the  black  death  within  three  years.  See  Black  Death. 
The  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris  accounted  for  the  cause  of  the  plague 
as  follows  : — '  It  is  known  that  in  India,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great  Sea,  the  constellations  which  combated  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  warmth  of  the  heavenly  fire,  exerted  their  powers 
especially  against  that  sea,  and  struggled  violently  with  its  waters. 
These  vapours  alternately  rose  and  fell  for  twenty-eight  days ; 
but,  at  last,  sun  and  fire  acted  so  powerfully  upon  the  sea,  that 
they  attracted  a  great  portion  of  it  to  themselves,  and  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  arose  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  thereby  the  waters 
were  in  some  parts  so  corrupted  that  the  fish  which  they  con- 
tained died.  These  corrupted  waters,  however,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  could  not  consume,  neither  could  other  wholesome  water, 
hail,  or  snow,  or  dew,  originate  therefrom.  On  the  contrary, 
this  vapour  spread  itself  through  the  air,  in  many  places  on  the 
earth,  and  enveloped  them  in  a  fog.  Such  was  the  case  all 
over  Arabia,  in  a  part  of  India,  in  Crete,  in  the  plains  and 
valleys  of  Macedonia,  in  Hungary,  Albania,  and  Sicily.  Should 
the  same  things  occur  in  Sardinia,  not  a  man  will  be  left  alive ; 
and  the  like  will  continue  so  lon^  as  the  sun  remains  in  the  sign 
of  Leo,  on  all  the  islands  and  adjoining  countries  to  which  this 
corrupted  sea-wind  extends,  or  has  already  extended  from  India. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  do  not  adhere  to  the  following 
or  similar  means  and  precepts,  we  announce  to  them  inevitable 
death,  except  the  grace  of  Christ  preserve  their  lives.'  Such 
was  the  state  of  S.  S.  at  the  close  of  the  14th  c.  Public  opinion, 
however,  was  directed  to  the  Jews  as  the  cause  of  the  great 
mortality,  and  they  were  accused  of  poisoning  the  public  wells. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  or  to  the 
populace,  that  their  wells  were  capable  of  being  poisoned  by 
soakage  from  the  streets,  alleys,  and  courts  of  their  cities, 
saturated  with  the  filth  of  centuries,  and  that  every  city  in 
Europe,  from  the  total  neglect  of  every  sanitary  precaution,  was 
a  perfect  hotbed  for  any  epidemic  disease  which  might  be  intro- 
duced. At  about  this  period  several  contagious  diseases  seem  to 
have  been  developed  de  novo. 

When  Europe  recovered  from  the  shock  of  this  great  calamity 
and  began  to  reflect  on  the  events  which  had  transpired,  it 
became  evident  that  contagion  had  much  to  do  with  the  spread 
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of  the  disease,  and  that  cities  might  be  protected  by  isolation.  Oa 
the  17th  January  1374,  Bemabo  Visconti  of  Milan  issued  the  first 
regulations  r^arding  a  vigorous  barricade  against  the  plague. 
Every  plague  patient  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  city  into  the  field, 
there  to  die  or  to  recover.  Those  who  attended  upon  a  plague  pa- 
tient were  to  remain  apart  for  ten  days  before  they  again  associated 
with  anybody.     The  priests  were  to  examine  the  diseased  and 
point  out  to  special  commissioners  the  persons  infected,  under 
the  punishment  of  the  confiscation  of  their  goods  and  of  being 
burned  alive.     Whoever  imported  the  plague,  the  State  con- 
demned his  goods  to  confiscation.     Finally,  none  except  those 
who  were  appointed  for  that  purpose  were  to  attend  plague 
patients,  under  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation.    When  tbe 
plague  returned  in  1383,  Bemabo  forbade  the  admission  of  people 
from  infected  districts.     Disinfection  was  not  altogether  neglected 
in  these  days,  for  we  find  that  Giovanni  Visconti,  in  the  year  1399, 
when  the  plague  broke  out  in  Italy  for  the  sixteenth  time,  order^ 
that  '  infected  houses  were  to  be  ventilated  for  at  least  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  purified  from  noxious  vapours  by  fires  and  fumiga- 
tions, with  balsamic  and  aromatic  substances.'     Straw,  rags,  and 
the  like  were  to  be  burned,  and  the  bedsteads  which  had  been 
used,  set  out  for  four  days  in  the  rain  or  sunshine,  so  that  by 
means  of  the  one  or  the  other  the  morbific  vapour  might  be 
destroyed.     No  one  was  to  venture  to  make  use  of  beds  or  dothes 
out  of  infected  houses,  unless  they  had  been  previously  washed 
and  dried  either  at  the  fire  or  in  the  sun.'    During  the  15th  c 
the  plague  broke  out  seventeen  times  in  different  places  in  Europe, 
and  in  the  year  1485  a  special  Council  of  Health,  consisting  of 
three  nobles,  was  established  at  Venice  to  devise  measures  for 
preventing  the  entrance  of  the  disease  to  the  Italian  cities. 
Quarantine  Laws  (q.  v.)  were  framed,  and  the  first  lazarettos 
were  established  upon  islands  at  some  distance  from  the  dty, 
where  all  strangers  coming  from  places  where  the  existence  of 
plague  was  suspected  were  detained.    When  any  case  of  the 
disease  appeared  in  the  city,  the  sick  and  also  their  families  were 
despatched  to  the  old  lazaretto,  where  they  were  supplied  with 
provisions  and  medical  attendance.    When  cured,  they  were 
detained  for  forty  days  longer  in  the  new  lazaretto,  situated  on 
another  island.     Such  stringent  measures  could  only  be  enforced 
by  very  extensive  powers,  so  that,  in  1504,  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  those  who  violated  the  quarantine  regulations  vas 
conferred  on  the  Council  of  Health ;  and  from  the  year  15S5 
onwards  no  appeal  was  allowed  from  the  sentence  of  the  CoandL 
The  quarantine  laws  of  the  Venetians  were  f^raduaUy  adopted  by 
the  other  commercial  nations  of  Europe ;  but  epidemic  disease, 
whether  of  men  or  cattle,  can  never  be  stampea  out  by  quann* 
tine  or  isolation  alone,  however  stringent  the  r^;ulations  may  be, 
and  however  efficiently  they  may  be  carried  out    Insanitaiy 
conditions  must  be  removed ;  air,  water,  and  food  must  be  freed 
from  excremented  pollution ;  for  such  conditions  give  to  epidemics 
all  their  potency.     For  nearly  600  years  after  the  first  mvasion 
of  the  Black  Death,  Europe  trusted  almost  solely  to  her  quaran* 
tine  laws  for  the  arrestment  of  contagious  diseases ;  but,  although 
these  laws  have  been  productive  of  an  immense  amount  of  gcxxi, 
they  have  signally  failed  in  eradicating  epidemics  from  our  midst 
Various  other  epidemics,  obviously  depending  upon  insanitary 
conditions,  ravaged  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.    In  Angc^ 
1485,  after  the  fate  of  England  had  been  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  the  Sweating  Sickness  (q.  v.)  appeared,  and  fol- 
lowed Henry's  victorious  army  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
'Richmond's  army  was  composed  of  wandering  freebooters, 
^^viU  landsnechte^**  as  they  were  called    in   Germany,  vk^ 
assembled  under  his  banner  at  Havre;  sharpshooters  formed 
under  Louis  XI.,  who  recklessly  pillaged  Normandy,  and  vbo3i 
Charles  VIII.  gladly  made  over  to  Henry,  in  order  to  free  hii 
own  territories  from  so  great  a  scourge.     This  army  may  D<t 
have  been  worse  than  others  of  the  same  period,  but  coo;^i 
up  as  they  were  for  a  whole  week  in  dirty  ships,  they  doubtkssif 
carried  about  with  them  all  the  material  for  germinating  the  $ee|^$ 
of  a  pestilential  disorder  which  broke  out  soon  after  on  the  banVs 
of  the  Severn,  and  in  the  camp  at  Litchfield'  {ffecitr).    Tl< 
last  epidemic  be^an  at  Shrewsbury  in  15  51,  and  it  spread  wi'Ji 
such  rapidity  and  severity  that  within  a  few  dap  960  of  the 
inhabitants  died.     Kaye,  or  Caius,  a  physician  ot  that  time,  ci^ 
scribes  the  disease,  and  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  a  poison«i  oooditioa 
of  the  atmosphere.     '  Noxious  exhalations  from  dung-pits,  stag- 
nant waters,  swamps,  impure  canals,  and  the  odour  of  fool  nsbes 
which  were  in  general  use  in  the  dwellings  of  England,  togetbtf  ^ 
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u'iih  all  kinds  of  offensive  rubbish,  seemed  not  a  little  to  con- 
tribate  to  it ;  and  it  was  remarked  universally  that  wherever  such 
offensive  odours  prevailed,  the  sweating  sickness  appeared  more 
nulignanL'  The  mortality  throughout  the  kingdom  was  so  veiy 
great  that  one  historian  calls  it  a  depopulation. 

Notwithstanding  the  plagues  and  murderous  epidemics  of  past 
tiroes,  no  important  additions  were  made  to  S.  S.  bejrond  the 
quarantine  laws  of  the  14th  c,  and  it  was  not  till  the  nrst  ^at 
invasion  of  cholera  in  1832  that  the  public  conscience  was  stirred 
up.  Lamentable  as  were  the  fatal  results  of  this  and  succeeding 
epidemics  of  cholera  in  this  countryi  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
calamity  which  ever  visited  a  country  has  been  productive  of  such 
an  amount  of  good.  Official  investigations  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  labouring  class  of  the  population,  published  in 
I  $42,  revealed  a  condition  of  things  of  which  the  public  had  no 
conception.  The  co-relation  of  Slth  and  disease  was  clearly 
established  and  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  the  reconstroction  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  It  soon  be- 
cnme  evident  that  legidation  was  imperatively  called  for,  and  the 
first  CTeat  and  comprehensive  measure,  the  groundwork  of  sani- 
tary legislation  in  this  countrv,  was  passed,  viz.,  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1848.  Since  that  date  various  Public  Health 
Acts  (q.  v.)  have  been  passed. 

The  first  great  impulse  to  S.  S.  in  this  country  was  due  to  the 
Ialx>urs  of  Edwin  Chadwick,  South  wood  Smith,  Lyon  Playfair, 
William  Farr,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  science. 

Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  last  work  on  S.  S.,  or  Public  Healthy 
mentions  the  following  as  '  the  points  whidi  are  now  specially 
en^^r^ng  attention,  and  which  have  to  be  considered  both  in 
legislation  and  in  the  practical  performance  of  the  duties  of 
medical  officerB  of  health«* 

Condition  of  open  lands,  forests,  and  rivers.    The  drainage  of 
land  has  a  great  effect  upon  public  health,  more  especially  as 
regards  the  following  diseases;  viz.,  ague,  dysentery,  enteric  fever, 
cholera,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  rheunuitism,  and  catarrhal  affec- 
tions.    Drainage  Operations  (q.  v.)  might,  therefore,  be  under- 
taken by  the  State,  more  especially  in  wet,  water-logged,  and 
malarious  districts.     Irrigation  (q.  v.)  is  also,  in  many  countries, 
a  subject  of  importance  as  regards  the  public  health,  and  the 
operation  of  sewage  irrigation  farms  should  be  under  State  con- 
trol.    The  regulation  of  forests  ought  also  to  be  considered  a 
State  matter,  as  the  climate  of  a  countnr  is  influenced  by  them. 
In  some  cases  the  partial  clearing  of  forests  is  advantageous ; 
but  it  has  frequently  happened  that  indiscriminate  clearances  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  public  health.    In  Germany  and  France 
there  are  laws  which  restrain  public  action  in  this  respect.    The 
r  cumulations  of  rivers,  such  as  embankments,  narrowings,  deepen- 
i:  1;;,  and  removal  of  obstructions,  are  important  as  influencing 
the  drainage  of  large  areas,  but  more  especially  as  regards  the 
I'ollution  of  Rivers  (q.  v.). 

Conditions  of  Habitations  ;  Considered  under  the  following 
lieads  :-^i)  Hygienic  conditions  of  cities  and  towns,  with  popu- 
lations over  2000  persons.  Every  town  ought  to  have  either  a 
sv<>tem  of  sewers  or  deep  drainage  of  some  kmd,  so  as  to  facilitate 
trie  movement  of  the  ground  water,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  channels 
for  house  water.  The  ground  ought  to  be  secured  against  every 
source  of  excremental  pollution  by  the  systematic  removal  of 
refuse,  and  by  the  paving  of  all  streets  and  courts.  Public 
Sewers  (q.  v.^  in  connection  with  water-closets  should  be  water- 
i^ht.  '  Sfaae-soil,'  which  is  usually  composed  of  cinder  refuse, 
oad -scrapings,  &c.,  should  be  well  drained,  so  that  air  and  water 
11  ay  freely  pass  through  it,  and  it  should  not  be  built  upon  before 
hree  or  fours  vears  after  being  laid  down.  Gas-mains  should 
iKo  be  perfectly  tight,  for  an  escape  of  gas  may  be  sucked  into 
10U.SCS,  even  from  considerable  distances.  Covering  the  pathways 
>f  streets  with  paving  stones,  prevents  the  evolution  of  eiHuvia, 
Hid  facilitates  the  cleansing  of  the  surface.  The  best  kind  of 
ovm  roadway  for  horse  and  carriage  traf&c  is  the  wooden  pave- 
nent  laid  with  asphalt,  in  a  particular  way  on  a  prepared  basis, 
^  it  is  durable  and  easily  cleaned  both  by  rain  and  by  washing. 
>treets  should  be  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  a  free  current  of  air 
o  all  parts  of  a  town ;  and  in  no  case  should  a  street  be  less  in 
etilth  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  height  of  a  house.  There 
hould  be  open  spaces  at  the  back  of  the  houses ;  and  large  open 
paces  should  be  provided  at  intervals.  Wide,  straight  streets 
re  useful  both  for  ventilation  and  traffic,  as  well  as  tor  a  com- 
•lete   system  of  drainage  and  the  laying  of  pipes.    Regarding 


density  of  population,  the  general  rule  may  be  observed  that 
'  whatever  be  the  size  of  the   houses,  the  amount  of  ground 
not  occupied    by  them,  in   any  given  area,  should   be  con- 
siderably in    excess    of    the  amount  actually   taken   up   by 
houses.'    In  houses,  every  room  should  be  ventilated  directly 
on    the   external    air,    and   should    be  not   less  than  9  feet 
in  height,  in  the  smallest  houses,  and  firom  ten  to  eleven  feet 
in  larger  rooms.      In  the  water-dosets  there  should  be  cross- 
ventilation  into  the  open  air.    In  a  town  with  sewers  and  water- 
closets,  a  daily  supply  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  gallons  per 
head  siiould  be  provided ;  but  if  there  are  no  water-dosets,  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  gallons  will  suffice.     The  water  should  be 
pure,  and  free  from  any  chance  of  contamination  with  excreta, 
or  with  refuse  matter  from  habitations.     In  towns,  shallow  wells 
should  be  forbidden,  as  it  is  impossible  to  secure  them  from 
contamination  by  soakage.    Reservoirs  should  contain  from  two 
to  three  months  supply,  and  the  water  should  be  filtered  through 
sand  of  about  three  leet  in  depth.    The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  in  thoroughly  guarding  water-pipes  and  cisterns  from  con- 
tamination.   In  all  towns  the  water-service  should  be  at  high 
pressure.  A  copious  supply  is  also  required  for  public  baths,  waui- 
houses,  flooding  and  wasning  streets,  and  putting  out  fires.    Dirty 
house  water  or  slops  should  be  removed  by  means  of  sinks  and 
trapped  pipes  or  sewers  to  an  appropriate  outfall,  where  it  f^onld 
be  subjected  to  intermittent  filtration  and  then  carried  into  the 
nearest  stream.    The  dry  refuse  of  houses,  such  as  dnders  and 
ashes,  should  be  frequenUv  removed,  and  dail^  if  possible.    The 
solid  and  liquid  excreta,  which  average  respectively  about  two  and 
a  half  ounces  of  solids  and  forty  fluid  ounces  dailv  for  each  person, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  soak  into  the  earth  or  remam  near 
dwellings.    In  towns  of  above  10,000  inhabitants  either  of  three 
plans  ofremoval  may  be  adopted :  (i)  the  dry  plan,  with  frequent 
removal ;  (2)  the  water  system ;  (3)  the  air  or  pneumatic  system 
of  Captain  Liemur.    (See  article  Sewage,  Disposal  op).    The 
cleansing  of  the  surface  area  of  towns  is  of  great  importance,  as 
the  mud  and  dirt  of  towns,  and  refuse  of  all  kinds,  soon  decom- 
pose and  give  out  effluvia  injurious  to  health,  especially  in  narrow 
courts  and  lanes,  and  in  wet,  hot  weather.    The  supply  of  food, 
induding  the  regulation  of  cowhouses  and  bakehouses,  has  also 
an  important  bearing  on  public  health ;  and  the  duty  of  snper- 
vision  rests  on  the  sanitanr  authority.    Food  should  be  fresh  and 
free  from  adulteration ;  slaughter-houses  should  not  be  allowed 
in  densely-populated  districts.    In  cowhouses  there  should  be 
at  least  looo  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  animal,  and  cleanliness 
should  be  enforced.    The  condition  of  small  cowhouses,  and 
dairies  attached  to  them,  requires  special  attention,  as  both 
enteric  fever  and  scarlatina  are  spread  through  the  medium  of 
milk.    Meat  so  decomposed  as  to  be  discoloured  and  have  a 
putrid  smell,  as  also  meat  with  abscesses  and  suppurations,  should 
be  condemned.    The  meat  from  animals  dead  from  the  following 
diseases  is  dangerous  to  health :  cattle  plaeue,  anthrax,  small- 
pox, splenic  apoplexy,  carbuncular  diseases,  noe  cholera,  typhus 
and  scarlet  fever.     Cysticerci  in  pork,  beef,  ana  mutton  give  rise 
to  tapeworm  in  man.     Wheat,  flour,  and  bread  may  be  un- 
wholesome from  ergot,  fungi,  and  acari,  and  may  be  adulterated 
with  alum,  or  mixed  with  cheaper  grains  or  mineral  matter. 
Milk  may  be  unwholesome  from  tne  presence  of  blood,  pus,  casts 
and  fungi,  and  more  especially  from  the  materies  morbi  of  spedfic 
diseases.    The  various  adulterations  of  food  are  too  numerous 
even  to  be  mentioned  in  detail.    The  law  permits  mixtures  to 
be  sold  in  some  cases,  if  the  admixture  is  stated  on  a  Label.    The 
regulation  of  trades  is  secured  under  the  Mines,  Factories,  and 
Workshops  Acts,  the  object  of  these  Acts  being,  among  other 
things  (such  as  restriction  of  labour  at  certain  ages),  to  provide 
that  the  common  conditions  of  health  are  not  violated.    Another 
point  is  to  prevent  any  of  the  processes  being  nuisances,  or 
uyurious  to  the  health  either  of  the  workpeople  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  districts.    The  sale  of  idcohol,  in  its  various 
forms,  requires  regulation  if  the  public  health  is  to  be  regarded. 
The  arrest  of  the  contagions  and  infectious  diseases  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.    The  more  important  of  these  diseases  are, 
among   children,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,   hooping- 
congh,  diphtheria,  and  enteric  fever;   among  adults,  entenc 
fever,  typhus,  small-pox,  and   relapsing  fever.      Sjrphilis  and 
gonorrhoea  should  also  be  included.    The  general  prindples  on 
which  the  prevention  is  based  are,  (i)  the  recognition  of  the 
places  of  origin  or  conditions  of  growth  of  the  morbid  agent ; 
(2)  the  recognition  of  the  means  of  spread  of  the  agent ;  and  (3) 
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the  early  removal  of  the  agency  from  among  the  community,  so 
that  the  risk  of  spreading  may  be  lessen^.  When  patients 
suffering  from  infections  diseases  cannot  be  isolated  in  private 
houses,  they  may  be  removed  by  order  of  the  sanitary  authority 
to  hospitals.  Clothing  and  bedding  should  be  disinfected  in 
chambers  in  which  a  temperature  of  240**  F.  can  be  reached,  or 
by  means  of  Chemical  Disinfectants  (q.  v.).  The  disinfection  of 
the  excreta,  or  of  discharges  from  the  body,  and  of  the  air  sur- 
rounding the  sick,  should  also  be  attempted.  Disinfection, 
whatever  the  mode  may  be,  should  be  practised  at  once,  and 
should  commence  <U  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  The  disposal  of 
the  dead  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  as  regards  health. 
Mortuary  chapels  ought  to  be  constructed  in  all  towns  and 
villages,  to  which  all  corpses  should  be  removed  from  the  homes 
of  the  poor  within  thirty-six  hours  after  death.  Cemeteries 
should  be  provided  at  convenient  distances  from  towns,  and  they 
ought  to  have  a  dry  soil,  so  that  the  ground  water  shall  never 
rise  high  enough  to  meet  the  corpse.  Owing  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  air  in  our  cemeteries,  no  houses  should  be  nearer  than 
500  feet,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  drainage  to 
prevent  water  contamination.  Disposal  of  the  dead  by  cre- 
mation, and,  in  the  case  of  seaboard  towns,  by  burying  the  body 
in  the  sea,  has  been  strongly  urged  by  some  as  the  most  appro- 
priate modes. 

Hygienic  Conditions  of  Villages, — The  problem  of  rural  sani- 
tation is  by  no  means  an  easy  one ;  for,  in  many  cases,  the  houses 
are  old,  dilapidated,  and  destitute  of  proper  conveniences.  The 
water  supply  is,  generally,  more  or  less  polluted  from  soakage 
from  the  dirty  house-water,  from  ashpits  and  dunghills.  All 
appliances  are,  in  fact,  often  wanting.  The  weUs  may  be 
guarded,  however,  by  carrying  off  to  a  distance  all  the  slop-water 
b^  drains  of  some  kind,  and  by  removal  of  the  excreta  from  the 
vicinitv  of  wells.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  pail  system  with 
or  without  the  use  of  dried  earth  or  charcoal,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Conjoint  action  may  be  taken  in  the  procuring, 
drying,  and  distributing  the  earth,  and  in  the  removal  of  the 
mixed  earth  and  excreta. 

Hygienic  Conditions  of  Houses, — In  certain  cases  the  Local 
Authority  has  power  over  the  interior  of  a  house.  Common 
lodging-houses  are  registered  and  inspected,  and  are  subject  to 
certain  regulations.  In  the  metropolitan  lodging-houses,  240 
cubic  feet,  and  in  Dublin  and  many  other  towns  300  cubic  feet, 
are  allowed.  Cellar  habitations  must  be  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain conditions  of  space,  height,  window  area,  &c.  In  England, 
proceedings  may  be  taken  to  abate  overcrowding  of  the  inhabi- 
tants consisting  of  more  than  one  family ;  but  there  is  no  legal 
amount  as  to  air  space.  In  Scotland,  the  Greneral  Improvement 
and  Police  Act  of  1862  enacts  that  children  under  eight  years  of 
age  shall  have  150  cubic  feet,  and  persons  over  that  age  300. 
"Hie  minimum  ought  to  be  at  least  40x3  cubic  feet.  Power  may 
be  obtained  by  the  Artizans'  Dwelling  Act  of  1875  to  pull  down 
houses  that  continue  to  be  '  so  engrained  with  disease '  that  no 
expenditure  of  money  can  remedy  them.  The  following  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  unheal thiness  of  houses:  Dampness,  arising  from 
a  damp  soil,  water  rising  in  walls,  or  coming  from  a  leaking  roof 
or  blocked  water-pipes.  Excessive  coldne^  of  air  from  draughts, 
or  from  insufficient  warming.  Impurity  ot  the  air,  arising  from 
impure  air  being  drawn  from  the  ground  or  basement  into  the 
house,  or  other  impurities  outside  the  house  ;  from  the  air  in  the 
house  being  contaminated  by  efHuvia  from  closets  and  pipes ; 
from  products  of  combustion  ;  from  products  of  respiration  and 
transpiration  ;  and  from  uncleanliness  of  persons,  clothes,  walls, 
floors,  and  furniture.  Impurity  of  the  water,  arising  from  the 
water  becoming  impure  on  the  premises,  from  uncleaned,  un- 
covered cisterns  ;  and  from  the  absorption  of  foul  air  from  pipes 
and  drains  by  the  surface  of  the  water.  Lead  may  also  be  taken 
up.  Impurities  from  uncleanness  of  the  house,  arising  from  the 
absorption  of  organic  impurities  by  walls  and  ceilings,  or  from 
the  collection  of  such  impurities  in  the  chinks  of  floors  or  on  the 
furniture.  The  great  point  is  to  have  the  house-air  pure,  so  as 
in  no  way  to  injure  or  depress  the  functions  of  respiration. 

Vital  Statistics  (q.  v.). — The  chief  vital  statistics  bearing  upon 
public  health  are  the  determination  of  the  birth-rate ;  of  the 
death-rate  according  to  sex,  age,  and  disease.  The  gross  death- 
rate,  as  calculated  on  the  mean  population,  is  that  which  is 
commonly  used  to  indicate  the  health  of  a  town  or  district. 
This  general  death-rate  is  calculated  on  the  population,  as  ascer- 
tained positively  by  the  census  every  ten  years,  alterations  being 
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made  in  the  intervals  by  the  known  yearly  rate  of  increase  and 
decrease,  and  by  approximative  corrections  for  emigration.    It 
is  assumed  that  the  health  of  no  community  is  satisfoctoiy  if  the 
general  death-rate  exceeds  23  per  xooo  of  population  peranntun; 
but  the  standard  rate  might  be  reasonably  lowered  to  22  or  21. 
To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  public  health  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  mortality  according  to  age  and  disease.    A  general 
high  death-rate  may  be  owing  entirely  to  a  high  in&ntile  death- 
rate,  while  adults  may  be  hesdthy.    In  our  large  cities  the  deaths 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age  frequently  constitute  half  the 
deaths  at  all  ages,  whereas  in  all  England  the  infantile  death- 
rate  may  be  only  one  quarter  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths, 
and  in  healthy  districts  and  in  good  families  it  may  be  much 
lower  than  this.     It  is  necessary  also  to  determine  the  disease 
causing  the  infantile  death-rate,  the  child  death-rate,  and  the 
adult  or  general  death-rate.     The  birth-rate  should  also  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  infantile  and  child  death-rate. 
The  relative  proportion  of  the  infectious  or  communicable  dis- 
eases should  be  carefully  noted,  as  also  all  those  diseases  depend- 
ing upon  preventable  causes,  or  removable  unhealthy  conditions 
of  atmosphere  and  mode  of  life.     From  vital  statistics  we  learn 
that,  as  compared  with  former  periods,  the  expectation  of  life  is 
improving  in  the  chief  European  countries,  and  that  the  mean 
age  at  death  is  also  greater  than  formerly,  and  with  each  new 
advance  in  wise  legislation  the  public  health  has  improved.   See 
Epidemics  of  the  MiddUAges,  by  J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  M.D.  (1864); 
A  Handbook  of  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  Wilson  (1876);  Public  Health, 
by  Dr.  Parkes  (1876) ;  Dictionary  of  Hygiene  and  PuhUc  Htaltk, 
by  Dr.  A.  Wynter  Blylh  (1876);  Manual  of  Practical  Hyuiene, 
by  Dr.  Parkes,  edited  by  Dr.  De  Chaumont  (1878).    For  cur- 
rent sanitary  literature  see  Sanitary  Record^  London ;  Sanitiiry 
yburruUf  Glasgow ;  Sanitarian,  New  York. 

San  Jacin'to,  Battle  of,  fought  April  21,  1836,  on  the , 

river  S.  J.,  and  near  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  was  the  bst 
battle  in  the  Texan  War  of  Independence.  In  it  the  Texan  forces 
under  General  Houston  completely  defeated  the  Mexican  army 
under  General  Santa  Anna.  The  latter  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
liberated  on  the  condition  that  he  should  use  his  influence  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence. 

San'jak  (Turk.  '  a  standard ')  is  the  oldest  name  of  an  admin- 
istrative or  governmental  division  of  a  Turkish  province.  The 
ruler,  who  has  to  furnish  the  sultan  with  a  definite  number  of 
troops,  was  called  a  S.-Beg,  because  he  was  entitled  in  war  to  ; 
carry  a  one  horse-tail  standard.  In  more  recent  times  screral 
sanjaks  were  amalgamated  to  form  an  eyalet,  now  a  vila- 
yet or  pashalik,  but  they  still  form  subordinate  administratlTC 
divisions,  under  the  rule  of  kaimakam's  (*  deputy-governors').— 
S.-  or  Chyrka-Sherif  is  the  name  given  to  the  sacked  flag  of  the 
Prophet,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Serai  at  Constantinople;  U 
is  the  oriflamme  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

San  Joaquin',  a  river  of  California,  U.S.,  rises  in  the  Siem 
Nevada,  and  after  receiving  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Tubrc 
Slough,  flows  N.W.,  through  the  splendid,  valley  of  S.  T.  to 
the  Sacramento.  It  is  350  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  large 
steamers  up  to  Stockton. 

San  JoB^,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Kica,  al:r<>'t 
midway  between  the  Carribean  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  IS  ^'^. 
N.  W.  of  Cartago,  the  ancient  capital,  and  about  50  mUes  £.  ci 
Punta  Arenas  (*  sandy  point*),  its  seaport  on  the  Pacific.  A  lail'W! 
is  in  course  of  construction  from  this  port  to  Puerto  Limon  OQ 
the  Carribean  Sea,  and  the  portion  between  Cartago  and  S.  J. 
is  completed.  S.  J.  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  is  the  centre 
of  a  great  coffee-growing  district.  Estimated  pop.  (1877)  26,000, 
of  whom  a  large  number  are  Germans. 

San  J086,  a  town  of  the  State  of  California,  U.S.,  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley,  50  miles  S.  of  San  Francisco  by  rail  1^ 
has  9  churches,  6  newspapers,  and  7  public  schools,  in  aduitoa 
to  the  state  normal  school  which  is  situated  here.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  has  considerable  trad: 
in  wheat,  wine,  and  preserved  fruits.     Pop.  (1870)  9oS9i 

San  Joan',  capital  of  the  Argentine  province  of  S.  J.«  ^• 
America,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  660  miles  N.W.of  Bneccs 
Ayres.  It  is  frequently  known  as  S.  J.  de  la  Frontenu  F^^r- 
20,000.     The  western  and  northern  portions  of  the  province 
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are  traversed  bv  spurs  of  the  Cordillera,  and  possess  a  fertile 
soil  and  delightful  climate.    Pop.  of  the  province,  6o,ooa 

Son  Juan  Boundary  dueation,  a  dbpute  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  island  of  San 
]uan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  S.  of  Vancouver's  Island.  It  was 
simultaneously  occupied  by  the  British  and  Americans  in  1859. 
The  Americans  claimed  that  their  boundary,  under  the  treaty  of 
1846,  ran  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  along  49"  N.  lat.,  and 
only  deflected  southward  through  the  Canal  de  Haro  and  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  so  as  to  leave  Vancouver's  Island  untouched. 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  boundary  line 
passed  through  Rosario  Straits  to  the  S.  of  San  Juan.  The 
Americans  rejected  arbitration  six  diflferent  times,  but  in  1872 
the  matter  was  finally  referred  to  the  German  Emperor,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  the  American  claim. 

San  Joan  del  Norte,  or  Gre^  Town,  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  on  the  Atlantic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  San  Juan,  \%\\  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Sec  NiCARAGl/A. 

San  Juan'  de  Puer'to  Bi'co,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
W.  Indian  Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  situated  on  a  narrow  peninsula 
off  the  N.  coast,  is  connected  trith  Caguas,  an  inland  town  23 
miles  distant,  by  a  good  macadamised  road.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour, a  cathedra],  a  theatre,  and  extensive  fortifications.  In 
I  S;6  there  entered  102  British  vessels  of  16,605  tons,  ^^^  cleared 
102  of  23,807  tons,  the  value  of  exports  being  ;f  526,345.  Esti- 
mated pop.  (1875)  27,000,  some  2000  of  whom  perished  in  a 
nine  months'  visitation  of  small-pox  (1876), 

Sankar-chlLrya,  a  great  Hindu  teacher  of  the  Vedanta 
(q.  V.)  school  of  philosophy.  He  was  a  native  of  Malabar,  and 
IS  supposed  to  have  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  7th  c  It  was 
through  his  influence  that  Buddhism  was  extirpated  from  India. 

Sdnkhya  ('synthetic  enumeration'),  the  second,  but  perhaps 
the  oldest,  of  the  six  Hindu  schools  of  philosophy,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  sage  Kapila.  Its  central  principle  is 
frakritif  '  the  evolver  or  producer,'  which  in  combination  with 
the  soul  is  the  cause  and  creator  of  all  things.  As  developed 
out  oiprakriti  twenty-three  entities  are  syntlietically  enumerated. 
The  S.  philosophy  is  thus  dualistic  in  its  nature,  and  leans 
towards  atheism. 

Sankt-Ingbert',  a  small  town  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
33  miles  S.W.  of  Kaiserslautem  by  rail,  and  7  miles  N.E.  of 
h^aarbriick.  It  has  great  coal-mines  and  ironworks  in  its  neigh- 
Umrbood.  Pop.,  with  the  S.-I.  Ironworks  (755)  and  the  S.-I. 
Mine  (1462),  2|  miles  distant,  (1875)  92^- 

8an  Lu'ear  De  Barrame'da,  a  Spanish  seaport  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Cadiz,  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquiver.  It  carries  on  an  active  coast  trade,  and  exports 
wine  and  fruits.     Pop.  18,130. 

San  Iiu'ia,  a  province  and  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  town,  commonly  known  as  S.  L.  de  la  Punta,  is  situated 
445  miles  W.N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  a  pop.  of  about 
8000;  the  pop.  of  the  province  (1869)  was  53,294. 

San  I«u'ia  Potoei',  a  state  in  the  republic  of  Mexico,  bounded 
by  New  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Queretaro,  Guanajuato, 
and  Zacatecas.  Area,  27,500  sq.  miles;  estimated  pop.  (1877) 
476,500.  It  is  traversed  by  several  mountain-ranges,  which  form 
] plateaus  in  the  N.W.,  and  slope  in  the  S.E.  into  low  plains.  The 
so;l  ts  fertile  and  the  climate  salubrious.  Rich  forests  of  trees  exist 
in  the  mountains,  and  precious  metals  are  found,  though  they  are 
not  now  wrought.  Sheep  and  cattle  rearing  are  the  only  occu- 
pations of  the  people. — o.  I«.  P.,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a 
plateau  6350  (eet  high,  225  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mexico.  It  is 
surrounded  with  gardens,  and  is  well  built  It  has  a  cathedral, 
five  churches,  three  monasteries,  and  an  aqueduct,  and  carries 
on  trade  with  Tampico  in  wines  and  woven  fabrics.  Its  manu- 
(actuxes  include  shoes,  hats,  and  hardware.    Pop.  (1874)  31,389. 


Mar'co  in  La'mis,  a  town'  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
arovince  of  Foggia,  on  the  Gargano,  13  miles  E.  of  San  Severa 
[|  has  some  trade  in  com  and  wine.     Pop.  (1S74)  14,540* 
San  Kari'no.    See  Marino,  San. 
San  «Kinia'to  del  Tedeschi,  a  town  in  N.  Italy,  on  the 
Florence  and  Leghorn  railway,  25  miles  W.  of  the  former  town, 
UL>  a  fine  cathedral  dating  from  the  loth  c.    Pop.  (1874)  16,187. 
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Sannaza^ro,  Oiacopo,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in  Naples,  July 
28,  1458,  lived  much  in  France,  and  was  a  favourite  of  rrederico 
III.  He  died  at  Naples  27th  April  153a  His  principal  work 
is  Arcadia^  a  pastoral  medley  in  verse  and  prose,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  century  went  through  sixty  editions.  A  Latin  poem, 
De  Partu  Virginu,  acquired  for  him  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Virgil.  S.*s  other  works  are,  Sonetti  et  Canzom,  Ecloga  K/., 
Elfgiarum  Libri  III.^  De  Af(ni€  Christi  ad  JMortaUi  Lamentath^ 
See  Crispo's  Vita  di  S,  (Nap.  1720). 

San  Nican'dro  Ghargan'ico,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of 
Capitanata,  on  the  Gargano,  26  miles  N.  of  Foggta.  It  has 
some  trade  in  wool  and  grain.    Pop.  (1874)  7895. 

San  Nic'olaa,  or  S&o  Kicola'o,  one  of  the  Cape  Veid 
Islands  (q.  v.). 

Sannydflf,  properly  a  Hindu  of  the  fourth  order,  who  has 
renounced  the  world  and  lives  by  mendicancy.  But  the  term  is 
now  applied  to  all  sorts  of  religious  beggars,  especiallv  to 
devotees  of  Siva,  who  correspond  to  the  Mahommedan  fakirs. 
Thev  wander  about  the  country,  or  are  collected  in  convents. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century  they  became  a  terror  in  Bengal, 
forming  armed  bands  and  ravaging  the  country. 

San  He'mo,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Porto  Maurizio, 
in  a  fertile  district  on  the  Mediterranean,  31  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Nice  by  rail.  Sheltered  by  a  semicircle  of  hills  which  attain 
to  4000  feet,  and  are  nowhere  more  than  4  miles  distant,  and 
enjoying  a  me.in  temperature  in  summer  of  73"  F.  and  in 
winter  of  40''  F.,  it  has  become  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids. 
The  town  is  interesting  from  its  antique  style  of  building,  and 
is  surrounded  by  luxuriant  lemon  and  orange  orchards  and  palm- 
groves.  Building  speculation  reached  a  climax  here  in  1876, 
when  villas  were  let  at  10,000  francs.    Pop.  (1874)  9017. 

San  So(|ae,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  Bay 
of  Gibraltar.  The  cheapness  ot  living  and  salubrity  of  the 
climate  attract  many  English  visitors  in  summer.  Frait  and 
v^etables  are  produced.    Pop.  7619. 

San  Salvador^.    See  Sao  Salvador. 

San  Salvador^,  the  smallest  but  most  densely  populated, 
and  next  to  Costa  Rica  most  advanced  of  the  republics  of  Cen- 
tral America,  is  bounded  W.  by  Guatemala,  N.  and  E.  by  Hon- 
duras, and  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  9594  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  {Gotka  Aimanach,  1877)  434,520.  Lying  along  the  Pacific 
for  150  miles,  it  is  occupieid  bv  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Cordillera, 
and  separated  from  the  table-land  of  Honduras  by  the  vallev  of 
the  Rio  Lempa.  A  strip  of  level  land,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
15  miles,  stretches  along  the  coast,  and  parallel  with  this  and  with 
the  main  mass  of  the  Cordillena  runs  the  central  plateau  of  S.  S., 
from  2500  to  3280  feet  above  the  sea,  and  traversed  by  a  vol- 
canic diain,  of  which  sixteen  peaks  are  still  active.  In  this 
range  the  highest  summits  are  San  Vincente  (7875  feet),  and 
San  Miguel  (7810  feet).  The  Rio  Lempa  (138  miles  long)  is 
the  largest  river.  Others  are  the  Rio  de  Paz,  Tiboo,  and 
Sirama  or  San  Miguel.  There  are  two  considerable  lakes  in 
S.  S.  ;  the  Lake  of  Guixar  in  the  N.W.  of  the  state,  80  miles 
in  circumference,  which  feeds  the  Rio  Lempa,  and  Lake  Zlop- 
ango  in  the  centre,  9  miles  long  by  three  broad,  which  has  its 
outlet  by  the  Jiboa.  The  coast  is  unbroken,  save  by  the  deep  bay 
of  Fonseca  and  that  of  Jiauilisco.  The  chief  ports  are  La  Union, 
Libertad,  and  Acajutla.  The  soil  of  S.  S.  is  generally  fertile,  and 
in  some  parts  extremely  rich,  while  the  climate,  though  tropical, 
is  tolerably  healthy  except  in  the  strip  along  the  coast  The 
chief  pursuit  is  agriculture,  as  the  minerals  of  the  country  are 
now  almost  unwrought.  The  chief  productions  are  maize,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  '  Peruvian  balsam,'  the  latter  pro* 
duced  in  a  coast  tract,  30  miles  in  length  from  Libertad  to  Aca- 
jutla, known  as  Costa  de  Balsamo,  The  inhabitants  of  S.  S., 
consisting  of  aboriginsd  and  mixed  races,  with  about  10,000 
whites,  are  the  most  industrious  in  Central  America.  Its  rail- 
ways had  a  length  in  1 87  7  of  36]  miles,  and  its  telegraphs  in 
1875  of  198  miles.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  imports  in  1 874  was 
;£'430,ii2;  of  exports  (cofiee,  hides,  caoutchouc,  flour,  &c.), 
;^679,22i  (;^i,o6i,48i  in  1877).  The  President  is  elected  for  four 
years,  and  there  are  a  Senate  of  twelve,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  twenty-four  members.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
1S76  amounted  to  ;f39l,670,  and  the  expenditure  to  ^^352, 1 70. 
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Tb*    p-blic    debt,  lirg-elr   ircrea.?^    tr  wsr    with  Honduras 
(1S72--3,    w^    /■S72.645    m   1S75.  —  8.   8.,   cap:isi    of    til- 


I 


s.L'-^ve,  IS  i::ui'ra  en  2  ^.:i.n  2100  lerl  aD'C.T*  Lne  ses,  at  tue 
f'»:  of  a  t.'.c:l:io  cf  the  same  njirne,  and  c-ncecte-i  "arth  its 
f>-rt.  La  L-bcT-^d,  lv  a  gv.-i  rc2.d  15  miles  in  ierg^th,  I: 
LslS    a    be2.uu:'«i    s-:u2.u:n    sjii    fer.-le    nrrcund.n^?,    tut   his 


^ 


i>eetj  reT:-t3.tec.y  cestrove^i  r:,v  eatnc-Li^ie^.  moit  recer/.lv  is  lS;4, 
zf'.tr  'x:.izh  tie  sun'.v^n^  :r.h^'L:*j.nts  bu.i:  a  tcw-n  cr.  a  ne.^b- 
bc_rir  7  site  ^:.zh  ^  as  cnl.ei  Nueva  S.  S.  T~r.e  ne-r  ciz::al 
"was   aga:n   par-.y  ce-troytd    by  a    ser.e^  cf  earthquakes,  ar.d 

s:mul:ar.eou5  ertipiions  of  tbe  ne:~bbour.r.g  Tzai:o  ro.csr.o, 
^b:ca  be^3>n  March  4,  and  ended  March  19,  1^75.     Pop.  20,oco. 

San  sanding^',  a  to'^m  cf  Bambarra  q.  v  .  W.  A'r:a,  sltiLite^i 
en  the  J  !. La,  or  L'pier  Ni^er,  25  n:  its  N.E.  cf  Se^:-.  It  r.as 
an  act.ve  iizdt  in  sa.:,  beaa^,  and  c_::-a  c.oth.     P^p.  11,000. 

8aziBCtLlotte8  (''without  breeches*)  was  the  nan:te  given 
d'jrir;:  the  French  Pvevciut  on  bv  the  arlitocrats  to  the  ra;:zed 
cerriocrats.  As  repubiicaniim  waxei  nercer  the  term  lo:t  its 
reproach  ;  and  at  one  time,  to  ensure  sai'cty,  a  profesiioa  01 
sanscuiottism  was  necessary. 

San  Sebastian',  a  seaport  of  Spain,  and  since  1S54  the 
capital  of  the  prov;nce  of  Gjituzroi,  oa  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
381^  inii'rs  E. N.E.  of  Madrid  by  raih  It  is  buf.t  on  a  low 
peninsula,  termir.atmg  in  a  conical  rock  660  feet  high,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stands  the  fonined  castle  La  Mota,  and  is 
flanked  E.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Urumea,  and  W.  by  the  small 
bay  which  forms  the  harbour.  The  town,  which  has  been 
mostly  rebuilt  .'•ince  the  two  sieges  of  I  Si  3,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  frequented  watering-places  in  Spain.  It  has  a  marine 
school,  a  commercial  school,  and  an  anchor  factory.  In  1S71, 
its  exports  (consisting  of  flour,  wine,  and  preserves)  amounted 
10/^72,656  ;  and  its  imports  lo £42S,664.  (one-founh  cotton).  In 
the  same  year  there  entered  and  cleared  its  port  186  vessels,  of 
48,378  tons.     Pop.  (1877;  17,902, 

San  Seve'ro,  a  to-wn  in  the  province  of  Capltanata,  S.  Italy, 
184  miles  S.  of  Ancona  and  1 7  N.  of  Foggia  by  rail,  lies  in  a  distn'ct 
rich  in  grain,  wine,  and  tobacco.  It  was  captured  and  sacked  by 
the  French  in  1 799.  Cholera  raged  here  furiously  in  1865. 
Pop.  (1S76)  16,000. 

Sans'krit.  (i.)  Lan^ua^^. — S.  (derived  from  sam  and  Jtri, 
meaning  *  put  together,  polished,'  as  opposed  to  Prakrit,  *  the 
vernacular ')  is  the  classical  language  of  the  Hindus,  and  in  philo- 
logical interest  the  most  important  of  all  forms  of  human  speech. 
It  belongs  to  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of  languac^es, 
which  also  comprises  the  Zend,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Celtic, 
the  Teutonic,  and  the  Slavic  tongues.  All  these  stand  to  one 
another  in  the  relation  of  sisterihip,  being  descended  from  a 
common  parent,  *  who  died  in  givmg  them  birth.'  This  genea- 
logical connection,  now  firmly  established  by  the  science  of 
comparative  philology*,  has  only  bten  ascertained  since  the 
knowledge  of  S.  was  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  S.  is  that  it  preserves 
more  abundant  traces  of  the  hypothetical  primitive  type  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Indo-European  group.  It  is  the  elder 
sister,  in  whose  lineaments  the  likeness  of  the  common  ancestor 
is  most  easily  recognisable,  and  its  own  derivatives  are  to  be 
found  in  the  dialects  spoken  at  the  present  day  throughout  theN. 
of  India — Hindi  (the  language  of  Hindustan  proper  or  the  Upper 
GangeticVallcj),  Bengali  (spoken  in  Lower  Bengal),  and  Mahrathi 
and  Gujarathi  (spoken  in  Bombay),  all  of  which  are  lineally 
descended  from  S.  in  the  same  manner  that  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  are  descended  from  Latin.  The  languages  spoken  in  the 
S.  of  the  peninsula  belong  to  the  Dravidian  stock  (q.  v.),  but  they 
contain  many  words  of  S.  origin,  and  the  character  in  which  they 
are  written  has  been  corrupted  from  the  Nagari  (q.  v.)  alphabet 
of  S.  Pali  (q.  v.),  the  classical  language  of  Buddhism,  and  itself 
an  offshoot  of  S. 

The  S.  lang^iage  possesses  a  threefold  attraction.  Not 
only  did  its  discovery  enable  us  to  unlock  the  secret  chamber 
of  comparative  philology,  but  in  itself  it  presents  a  study  of 
absorbing  interest  both  for  the  wealth  of  the  literature  that  it 
embalms  and  also  for  the  unrivalled  exuberance  of  its  grammatical 
forms.  Though  no  longer  a  spoken  language,  its  meaning  has 
never  been  a  lost  secret  to  be  recovered  by  successful  decipher- 
ment, like  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  tlie  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  As«;yria.  Its  correct  interpretation  has  been  kept  alive  to 
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the  present  day  by  a  ccnrlntiocs  ciirrent  of  oral  and  written 
tradition,  handed  do'ra  by  the  Br^hrrans  or  Hinda  priests,  who 
had   a  personal  L-terest  m  preserrjag  the  reli^r-oas  and  legal 
CKtnaes  by  which  they  rr;  n'lTed  their  saprtmacy  over  ihe 
common  p-c-ple.     But,  forruaattiy,  S.  is  not  the  oriy  sacred 
lanruace  of  tae  Veias,  or  relig-.oas  bocks.     In  that  case  the 
know.e-ige  of  it  m  gat  reac.ly   have  passed   into  oblivion,  or 
l.ved  on  c  niy  as  a  ra^'trstitious  jargon.     It  is  also  the  repository  of 
laT,  ph-l:>-:pl'-y,  p-i-try,  ai.d  science.     In  the  whole  Qcid  or' lite- 
rature, hi^rtory  aline  is  wanting;.      L'nul  the  needs  of  British 
aiministraticn  drew  attenuja  to  the  study  of  the  Tcmaculars, 
S.  was  in  r'act  the  one  wr. tten  lan^age  c:  India.     Considenng 
the  volumincus   ch_Lracter  of  S.    iiierature,  which  equals  the 
rema  as  cf  either  Greece  or  Rome,  it  is  cunous  to  reflect  that  its 
very  exiitence  was  unknown  in  Europe  unt  1  the  lS:h  c    When 
learned   imsrioiiar.es  or  members  of  the  dvil  service  reported 
that  a  language  existed  in  India  as  ancient  as  Hebrew  itseif,  and 
with  a  literature  that  mi^ht  vie  with  that  of  Greece,  their  state- 
ments were  at  hrst  rece:ve-d  with  der^ion.     But  the  cooch  was 
ready  to  welcome  new  discoveries ;  and  as  the  19th  c  dawned, 
the  r.uiy  of  S.  by  European  scholars  began,  and  the  foundations 
of  ph.lolo^y  were  securely  laid.     The  f.rst  to  introduce  S.  litera- 
ture to  the  western  world  was  Sir  William  Jones  (q.  ▼.),  who 
founded  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Caldtta  in  17S4.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Cclebrc-oke  (q.  v.  \  whose  especial  merit  it  wis 
to  collect  the  materials  which  subsequent  students  used.    These 
two  eminent  Ans:l>Indians  chiedv  concerned  themselves  with 
S.  literature  as  a  b.-anch  of  Oriental  study.       It  was  reserved  for 
Francis  Bopp  *q.  v.)  to  nx  dehnitely  the  position  of  the  S.  lan- 
guage m  the  Aryan  family  by  his  Ct7wAir42/.t^  Grammar  iBerL 
1S33).     In  our  own  times  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  has  been  made  the  common  property  of  all  educated 
Englishmen   through  the  luminous    lectxircs  of  Professor  Max 
Mulier  ^q.   v.^,  and  the  On^rutJ  S.  Texts  of  Dr.  John  Muir 
(q.  v.).    A  Chair  of  S.  has  cow  a  recognised  place  in  every 
fully  organised  university. 

Regarded  as  a  language,  S.  claims  attention  from  the  exces- 
sive nexibility  of  its  modulations.  As  opposed  to  agglutinative 
languages  of  the  Turanian  type,  where  each  word  is  a  root  and 
remains  constant  even  in  compounds,  S.  represents  the  most 
highly  developed  form  of  the  inflexional  stage.  As  Greek  to 
Latin,  and  as  the  Greek  of  Homer  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, so  is  S.  to  the  other  members  of  the  Lado-European 
family.  The  possible  grammatical  changes  of  every  noun  and 
every  verb  are  only  limited  by  the  mathematical  law  of  permu- 
tations ;  and  each  of  these  changes  is  classified  in  S,  grammar, 
and  has  to  be  learned  by  the  student  Again,  these  changes  are 
all  formed  in  accordance  with  a  principle  of  euphonic  ortho- 
graphy, which  governs  the  construction  of  compounds  of  inordi- 
nate length.  In  grammar,  as  in  metaphysics,  logic,  and  prosodv, 
the  genius  of  the  Hindu  mind  favours  interminable  niceties  of 
distinction  without  apparent  difference.  And  these  niceties  do 
not  represent  corruptions  of  recent  growth,  but  are  the  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  the  primitive  language. 

(2.)  Literature. — S.  literature  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
classes — (i)  the  religious  books  of  remote  antiquity,  represented 
by  the  Vedas ;  and  ^2)  the  later  literature  of  law,  poetry,  philo- 
sophy, grammar,  science,  and  medicine.  This  classification, 
which  is  based  up)on  chronological  evidence,  roughly  corresponds 
with  the  twofold  classification  made  by  the  Hindus  themselves 
into  sniti  or  *  revelation,*  and  smrtii  or  *  tradition.*  The  earliest 
of  the  Vedas  (q.v.),  consisting  of  mantras  or  hymns  of  prayer 
and  praise  addressed  to  the  dezas  or  *  shining  ones,'  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  between  1500  and  1200  B.C.  The  bter 
Vedas,  viz.,  the  brdhmanas  or  ritualistic  precepts,  and  the  upim- 
shads  or  esoteric  doctrines,  g^dually  led  the  way  to  the  mythical 
stories  of  the  Puranas  (q.  v.^  and  the  Tantras  (q.  v.),  upon  wh.ch 
the  debased  polytheistic  faith  of  modem  Hinduism  (q.v.)  rests 
Second  only  in  authority  to  the  Vedas  come  the  Dharmasastns 
or  law-books,  of  which  the  Code  of  Menu  (q.  v.)  is  the  principal 
and  best  known.  This  code  is  supp>oscd  to  nave  been  compilc'i 
in  about  the  5th  c.  B.C.  Upon  it  has  been  reared  the  entire 
superstructure  of  caste.  Closely  connected  with  both  religion 
and  law,  though  later  in  date,  is  the  system  of  Brahmanical  phi- 
losophy, of  which  six  several  schools  arc  enumerated  :  (I)  Nyavi, 
(2)  Vaiseshika,  (3)  Sankhya,  (4)  Yoga,  (5)  Mimansa,  and  (6) 
Vedanta.  The  historical  interest  of  this  system  of  philosophy 
depends  upon  its  connection  with  the  rise  of  Buddhism  in  Inuu. 
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More  attractive  than  all  these  to  the  Western  taste  is  Sanskrit 
poetrj,  which  affords  a  rich  harvest  alike  in  epic,  dramatic,  and 
lyric  art.    The  two  great  epic  poems,  the  Rimiyana  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Mah&bharata  (q.  v.),  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  3d  c.  B.C.    The  earliest  S.  drama,  the  Mrichchhakati, 
or  '  Clay  Cart,'  is  assigned  to  the  ist  c.  B.C.     The  most  popular 
lyric  is  the  Gitagovinda  of  the  poet  Jayadeva,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  I2th  a  A.D.     Among  the  vast  remaining  heap  of 
S.  L.  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  grammar  of  Panini  (q.  v.) 
«nd  his  successors,  the  astronomy  of  Aryabhatta,  and  innumer- 
able treatises  on  mathematics,   music,    logic,    medicine,    and 
architecture.    See,  besides  the  works  of  Benfey,  Goldstiicker, 
Bumouf,  and  Monier  Williams,  Lassen's  Indiscke  AlUrthams* 
kunde  (4  vols.  Bonn,   1S47-61),   Max  Miiller*s  History  of  the 
Ancunt  Sanscrit  Literature  (Lond.  1859),  Dr.  J.  Muir's  Original 
Sanscrit  Texts  (5  vols.  1858-70),  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  Col* 
lected  Works  (vols,  i.-xi.  1864-70),  edited  by  Rost  and  Hall,  and 
Philibert  Soupe's  J^tudes  sur  la  Littirature  Sanscrite  (Par.  1878). 
The  principal  manual  lexicons  are  those  by  Benfey  (Lond.  x866) 
and  Monier  Willian[is  (1872);  the  only  modem  dictionary  with 
any  pretension  to  completeness  U  the  great  work  of  Bohtlingk 
and  Roth  (St.  Petersb.  1855-75). 

San'ta  Ann'a,  a  town  in  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America,  32  miles  N.W.  of  San 
Salvador  city.     Pop.  12,000, 

San'ta  Ann'a  Don  Anto'nio  Lo'pez  de,  a  former  president 
of  Mexico,  was  bom  at  Jalapa,  February  21,  1798.     He  fought 
against  his  countrymen  in  tne  war  of  independence,  but  recog- 
nised Iturbide  as  Emperor  in  June  1822 ;  soon  after  quarrelled 
uith  him,  'pronounced'  for  a  republic  in  December,  and  by 
May  1823  had  overthrown  the  Imperial  Government.     When 
Guadalupe  Victoria  was  elected  president,  S.  A.  withdrew  from 
public  affairs  for  some  years,  but  in  1828  he  reappeared  as  the 
supporter  of  Guerrero  in  a  new  contest  for  the  presidency,  won 
great  popularity  by  forcing  the  Spanish  general  Barradas  to  sur- 
render with  his  whole  army  at  Tampico,  September  li,  1829, 
and  in  1833  was  himself  elected  president.    On  this  occasion  he 
came  forward  as  the  candidate  of  the  'liberar  party,  then  organ- 
ised for  the  first  time  in  Mexico,  but  soon  threw  over  his  partv 
and  headed  a  clerical  reaction  whose  success  brought  about  such 
internal  disorders  that  the  Texan  colonists  declared  their  inde- 
pendence.    In  the  war  that  followed  S.  A.  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Jacinto,  April  21-22,  1836,  obtained  his  freedom 
in  the  following  year,  but  lost  the  favour  of  his  countrymen  by 
negotiating  a  treaty  during  his  captivity  recognising  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.     His  gallant  defence  of  Vera  Craz  against 
the  French  in  1839  transK>rmed  him  for  the  second  time  into  a 
popular  hero,  and  in  1841  a  military  revolution  made  him  Dic- 
tator, an  office  which  he  held  till  1844,  when  he  in  turn  fell 
Ixffore  an  uprising  of  the  '  liberal '  party  led  by  General  Herrera. 
IVied  for  treason  (January  1845)  he  was  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment for  ten  years,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Havana.    When  the 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  broke  out,  S.  A. 
returned  secretly  to  his  country,  was  again  made  president  by  *  a 
popular  movement,'  but  the  disastrous  defeats  inflicted  on  him 
by  General  Scott  during  1847  compelled  him  to  seek  safety 
in  flight  (1848).     In  1853  a  revolutionary  reaction  once  more 
invested  him  with  the  authority  of  Dictator,  but  within  two 
3*ears  he  wax  again  a  fugitive,  again  tried  for  treason,  and  his 
vast  landed  property  confiscated.     During  the  French  invasion 
of  Mexico  he  ottered  his  services  to  General  Bazaine,  recognised 
the  'empire'  of  Maximilian,  who  made  him  a  'grand-marshal,' 
)>ut  did  not  invite  him  to  return  to  Mexico,  and  on  the  coUapse 
of  Maximilian's  government  the  aged  adventurer  proceeded  to 
Vera  Cruz  with  his  customary  evil  designs,  but  was  seized  and 
condemned  to  death.    President  Juarez  commuted  the  sentence 
into  banishment  for  eight  years.    In  1874  he  returned  to  Mexico, 
and  died  at  Vera  Cruz,  June  20,  1876. 


San'ta  OAthari'na,  a  province  in  the  S.  of  Brazil,  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  and  the  provinces  of  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do 
SuL  Its  area  is  18,924  sq.  miles,  and  its  pop.  at  the  census  of 
1872  was  159,802.  The  coast  is  low,  but  the  interior  is  moun- 
tainous, and  is  watered  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Upper 
Uruguay.  Coal  of  excellent  quality  and  lead  ores  are  found  in 
the  province,  and  the  crops  principallv  cultivated  are  coffee, 
su^ar,  maize,  and'  flax.  In  the  financial  year  1875*76  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  579,918  reis,  the  exporu  to  306,339. 


Groz',  the  capital  of  the  Canaries  (q.  v.),  is  situated 
on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Its  harbour, 
naturally  good,  has  been  much  improved  by  the  construction  of 
two  large  moles,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  narrow,  the  houses  poor,  and  the  public  buildings  un- 
important The  principal  export  is  cochineal,  of  which  2, 1 90, 998 
lbs.  were  exported  from  Teneriffe  during  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing 30th  June  1876,  nearly  all  that  quantity  being  shipped  at 
S.  C.  Wine  is  also  exported,  but  to  a  much  less  extent  than 
formerly ;  and  potatoes  and  onions  are  shipped  in  considerable 
quantities  to  the  W.  Indies.  In  1876,  227  vessels  of  98,978 
tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop.  (according  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  1877)  14,482.  On  20th  April  1657 
Admiral  Blake  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  though  under  the 
shelter  of  the  batteries  of  S.  C.  On  24th  July  1797  the  place 
was  attacked  by  Nelson,  but  he  was  beaten  oiE 

San'ta  Oruz'  de  la  Pal'xna,  the  capital  of  Palma,  one  of  the 
Caruu7  Islands.     See  Palma. 

Santa  Gruz'  Islands  are  situated  in  the  S.  Pacific  between 
9'  50'— II'  S.  lat.,  and  165*  40'— 167*  E.  long.  They  were 
discovered  in  1570  by  the  Spanish  navigator  Mendana,  and  in 
1595  the  Spaniards  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  found  a  settle- 
ment on  them.  The  group  consists  of  one  laige  island,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  a  number  of  islets.  The  former  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
hilly,  well-watered,  and  densely  wooded.  The  inhabitants,  who 
belong  to  the  Melanesian  race,  are  fierce  and  uncivilised,  but  not 
numerous.  They  have  earned  for  themselves  an  evil  noto- 
riety by  the  murder  of  Bishop  Patteson  in  1871,  and  that  of 
Commodore  Goodenougb  in  I075. 

Ban'ta  7e',  a  province  and  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
I.  The  province  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Gran  Chaco,  on 
the  £.  by  the  river  Parana,  on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  Santiago. 
Its  area  b  43,700  sq.  miles,  and  its  pop.  about  xoo,ooo.  In 
1876  it  possessed  39  colonies,  or  special  settlements  of  foreign 
immigrants,  who  numbered  23,500,  and  cultivated  large  crops 
of  wheat,  besides  rearing  sheep  and  cattle  in  great  numbers. 
The  largest  town  in  the  province  is  Rosario  (q.  v.).  2.  The 
town  of  S.  F.  is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Salado,  12  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Parana,  and  has  a  considerable 
transit  trade.     Pop.  15,000. 

San'ta  Fe',  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  U.S., 
stands  at  an  altitude  of  7044  feet,  210  miles  S.  W.  of  the  railway 
terminus  of  Trinidad.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  archbishop, 
and  its  cathedral  is  a  cruciform  Byzantine  structure  commenced 
in  1870,  with  a  length  of  270  feet  There  are  also  4  Catholic 
and  2  Protestant  churches,  the  1 7th  c.  Adobe  Palace,  6  jobbing 
houses  with  an  annual  sale  of  $2,500,000^  2  newspapers,  &c 
Pop.  (1870)  4765. 

Santala'oesB  is  a  dicotyledonous  order  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  with  entire  exstipulate  leaves;  small  or  minute  flowers 
with  a  3-5  lobed  perianth ;  stamens  also  3-5,  and  opposite  to 
the  perianth  lobes ;  fruit  a  one-seeded  nut  or  drupe.  The  species 
number  about  200,  and  are  dispersed  over  the  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  globe,  with  a  greater  prominence  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  most  important 
genera  are  Santalum  (see  Sandal-wood^,  Leptomeria^  confined 
to  Australia,  where  the  berries  of  the  pretty  broom-like  shrub 
(Z.  Billardieri)  are  used  for  preserves,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
cooling  acid  beverages  ;  and  Thesium^  a  genus  of  about  70  spe- 
cies o?  slender  perennial  root-parasites,  containing  the  single 
British  representative  of  the  order. 

Ban'talin  is  the  resinous  principle  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
Pterocarpus  santalinus  (see  Sandal-wood).  It  is  prepared  by 
digesting  the  rasped  wood  in  alcohol  and  then  precipitating  by 
water.  S.  is  soluble  in  alkalies.  The  wood  is  retained  as  an 
article  of  materia  medica,  for  use  as  a  colouring  ingredient  in  the 
compound  tincture  of  lavender. 

San'ta  Margheri'ta  IM  Bapall'o,  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
province  of  Genoa,  on  a  small  bay,  17^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Genoa 
bv  rail.  Its  inhabitants  are  industrious,  the  women  being  em- 
ployed in  making  the  lace  known  as  Grenoese,  and  the  men  in 
coral- fishing.    Pop.  (1874)  7188. 

San'ta  Kari'a  di  Gap'na  VeVere,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
province  of  Caserta,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capoa, 
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3^  miles  W.  of  Caserta  by  rail.  Remains  of  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatrei  a  triumphal  arch,  and  catacombs  still  exist.  Fop.  (X074) 
17,896. 

San'ta  Mar'ta,  a  Caribbean  port  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  108  miles  N.E.  of  Cartagena  de  las  Indias  (q.  v.). 
It  is  fortified,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  which  in  1876  was 
entered  by  72  vessels  of  39,151  tons,  and  cleared  by  72  of  41,802 
tons.     Pop.  80CX). 

San'ta  Mau'ra  (the  ancient  Lauadia  or  Neritus\  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  in  the  noumarchy  of 
Corfu,  is  21  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  8  broad.  Area,  loS 
miles ;  pop.  (1870)  20,892,  estimated  (1878)  33,000.  The  sur- 
face is  very  mountainous  and  infertile,  but  vines  are  cultivated 
on  terraces  among  the  hills.  The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone, 
and  the  consequent  whiteness  of  the  cliffs  gave  rise  to  the  ancient 
name,  and  to  the  modem  corruption  Ducato,  applied  to  the 
S.W.  promontory,  which  is  2000  feet  high.  A  well-known 
legend  declares  that  Sappho  threw  herself  from  this  rock  in  the 
despair  of  disappointed  love,  and  in  ancient  times  not  a  few 
followed  her  supposed  example.  S.  M.  was  at  one  time  united 
with  the  mainland,  but  a  canal  was  cut  by  Corinthian  colonists. 
At  present  there  is  a  long  shallow  lagoon,  through  which, 
however,  a  canal  has  been  cut.  A  large  ship-canal  has  now 
(1878)  been  begun.  The  fort  of  S.  M.  stands  on  the  main- 
land, opposite  the  nearest  part  of  the  island.  There  are  in 
the  island  twenty-two  schools,  including  a  lyceum.  Olive  oil  is 
here  of  excellent  quality.  A  full  crop  yields  about  3000  tons. 
In  1877,  368  tons  were  exported  to  England.  Currants  were 
introduced  in  1859,  and  their  cultivation  is  extending.  About 
2,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  grown,  but  it  is  expected  that 
5,000,000  lbs.  will  soon  be  reached.  Wine  is  also  exported. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  flax,  cotton,  and  hemp  are  grown.  There 
are  extensive  salt-pans,  but  this  industry  is  at  present  paralysed. 
Value  of  exports  (1877)  ;^  12,294 »  value  of  imports,  which  are 
very  miscellaneous  (1876),  ^^8880;  (1877),  ;fi2,394.  —  The 
capital,  also  called  S.  M.,  has  a  pop.  (estim.  1878)  at  500a 

Santauder',  a  prosperous  commercial  town  in  the  province 
of  the  same  name  on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  316  miles  N.  of 
Madrid  by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  important  courts, 
and  has  3  churches,  2  monasteries,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  elegantly 
built  and  the  houses  are  mostly  new.  There  are  some  mineral 
springs  and  a  splendid  bay  with  good  sea-bathing.  S.  stands  in 
a  rich  mining  district,  and  in  1876  exported  to  England  47,000 
tons  of  iron,  to  France  6000  tons  of  iron  and  zinc,  and  to  Beljjium 
33,000  tons  of  zinc.  The  town  also  has  several  breweries  and  many 
manufactories  of  cloth,  &c.,  besides  being  the  chief  emporium  for 
wool  from  Castille  and  Leon.  The  value  of  its  extensive  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  was  in  1876  as  follows — To  England  ;f  101,461,  to 
France  ^147,804,  to  Cuba  ;f  525, 504.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  in  1876  was  ;£985,524,  of  which  Britain  took  ;f  147, 277. 
The  imports  in  1876  valued  ;^3,i96,9io,  of  which  Britain  sent 
;£'i,oi7,820.  The  depth  and  excellence  of  the  harbour  make  S. 
a  great  seaport  In  1876  there  entered  693  ships  vrith  a  tonnage 
of  190,669  tons,  of  which  153,  with  tonnage  of  88,859  tons,  were 
British.  In  the  same  year  there  cleared  465  ships  with  a  tonnage 
of  174*897  tons,  of  which  150,  with  a  tonnage  of  88,973  ^o^^s, 
were  British.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  a  large  coasting  trade 
conducted  entirely  in  Spanish  bottoms.     Pop.  (1877),  39,011. 

Santarem',  a  town  of  Portugal  on  the  Tagus,  18  miles  N.W. 
of  Lisbon  by  rail,  stands  in  a  district  rich  in  oranges  and  oil, 
has  13  churches,  12  monasteries,  and  a  theological  seminary. 
In  the  I  ith  and  12th  centuries  it  was  for  sometime  the  capital  of  a 
Moorish  kingdom,  and  several  contests  have  taken  place  here  in 
the  present  century.    Pop.  782a 

Santee',  a  river  of  S.  Carolina,  U.S.,  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree.  It  is  150  miles  long,  and 
navigable  throughout  for  steamers.  It  enters  the  Atlantic  near 
Charleston. 

Santerre,  Antoine  Joseph,  bom  in  Paris  March  16,  1752, 
became  a  brewer  in  the  Faubourg  St.- Antoine,  and  by  his  wealth 
acquired  great  influence  among  the  lower  classes  inhabiting  that 
district.^  He  received  command  of  a  battalion  of  the  National 
Guard  in  1789,  and  directed  his  men  in  the  attack  on  the  Bastile. 
In  February,  1791,  he  headed  the  mob  which  attempted  to 
destroy  the  chateau  of  Vincennes.  On  July  17th  of  the  same 
year  he  figured  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  demonstration  against  the 
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king,  led  the  populace  against  the  Tuileries,  June  20,  1792,  pre- 
sided at  a  banquet  given  to  the  Marseillais,  actively  exerted  himself 
in  the  insurrection  of  August  10,  and  was  created  Commander- 
General  of  the  National  Guard.     In  October  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  field-marshal,  and  in  July  of  the  following  year  became  general 
of  division.     But,  marching  against  the  Vendean  Royalists  with 
20,000  men,  he  was  miserably  beaten  at  Coron,  and  recalled  as 
an  incapable.    At  Paris  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  Orleanist,  but 
after  Robespierre's  fall  he  recovered  his  liberty.    On  the  1 8th  of 
Bnimaire  Bonaparte  heard  that  he  was  exciting  the  people  in  his 
quarter,  and  dared  him  on  pain  of  death  to  create  any  disturb- 
ance.    As  a  reward  for  remaining  quiet,  S.  obtained  the  honora^ 
rank  of  brigadier-general.     He  died  in  obscurity,  Febraary6, 
1809.     See  Carro,  5*.,  sa  Vie,  publiqtu  et privSe  (Par.  1847). 

Santia'go,  or  Sao  Thia'go,  the  largest  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands  (q.  v.).     It  has  an  area  of  277  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  (in 

1871)  of  35.804- 

Santia'go  de  Ghili,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Chili,  is 
situated  90  miles  E.S.E.  of  Valparaiso,  on   the  small  riTer 
Mapocho,  in  a  plain  which  Darwin  pronounces  to  be  the  bed  of 
a  former  inland  sea,  and  at  a  height  of  1840  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL     The  surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  fertile,  the  climate 
delightful,  and  the  views  of  the  not  far  distant  Andes  magnificent 
The  city,  which  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  dates  from  1541,  is  built  in  «piaies,  { 
and,  with  some  recent  exceptions,  the  houses  are  only  one  storej 
high,  and  buih  round  an  enclosed  garden  or  meadow.  This  system,  , 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  gives  S.  the  I 
appearance,  when  viewed  from  a  height,  of  '  an  immense  park 
sprinkled  with  houses.'    In  the  years  1872-75,  $8,080,908  was  ■ 
expended  on  the  erection  of  private  houses,  and  the  streeu  are  ' 
clean,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  traversed  by  tramways. 
The  Alameda,  or  public  promenade,  is  nearly  3}  miles  long,  and 
planted  with  four  rows  of  poplars.      Of  the  public  buildings,  | 
the  finest  is  that  occupied  by  the  Mint,  President's  Palace,  and 
Ministers'  offices.     The  educational  institutions  are  important,  , 
and  include  a  universitv,  with  a  rector,  five  deans  of  faculties,  and  ' 
674  students  in  1874,  high  school  (called  the  Nacwnal  Imtitu{\, 
military  academy,  library, museum,  and  botanical  c^arden.    Several 
of  the  churches  are  very  beautiful.     By  a  fire  during  service  ia 
that  of  La  Compania,  on  8th  December  1863,  2000  persons, 
chiefly  women,  lost  their  lives.    S.  exports  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  ' 
and  is  connected  by  railway  with  Valparaiso  and  the  other  Chilian  i 
towns  as  far  S.  as  Talcahuano.      Pop.  (1875)  148,264,  of  whom 
3747  were  foreigners. 

Santia'go  de  Goxni)06tell'a,  a  town  of  Spam,  province  of ' 
La  Coruiia,  on  the  slopes  of  M.  Pedroso,  26  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Carril  by  rail.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Galicia,  and  is  sull 
one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Spain  from  its  nnmerocs 
ancient  buildings  and  its  picturesoue  situation.  It  has  fifteen 
churches,  of  which  the  finest  is  the  huge  cathedral  of  the  iithc, 
containing  thetombof  Saint  J  ago  (James),  the  patron  saint  of  Si'i^n. 
Joined  to  it  are  the  archbishop's  palace  and  a  monastery,  which, 
with  the  cathedral,  cover  two  acres.  Most  of  its  former  numerooi 
monasteries  are  now  in  ruins.  S.  has  two  high  schools,  and  a  uu- 
versity  founded  in  1 532.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  wine,  while  S.  pro- 
duces linen,  silk,  thread,  leather,  hats,  and  paper.  Pop.  22,7S(>' 
S.  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  of  pilgrimage  in  tke  ' 
Middle  Ages.  The  town  owes  the  name  *  Compostella '  to  the 
custom  by  which  each  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Jago  receivei 
a  certificate,  so  called,  of  having  successfully  complet«l  his  pi^* 
grimage. 

Santia'go  de  Ou'ba,  formeriy  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  a  bay  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  1 50  miles  S.  E.  of  Puerto  Principe.  It  has  a  spaci<^3s 
and  safe  harbour,  which  is  sheltered  bj  tne  surrounding  h.^lN 
and  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  nne  cathedral,  bat  \m 
climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  S.  is  connected  wiUi  the  mines 
of  El-Cobre,  8^  miles  inland,  by  a  railway.  Its  trade  has 
declined  greatly  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Cuban  insunectiot 
in  1868.  In  1868  it  exoorted  47,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  I2,&47 
puncheons  of  rum,  and  8,094,240  lbs.  of  coffee  ;  in  1876,  14.000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  5871  puncheons  of  rum,  and  1,210,700  \xa, 
of  coffee.     Pop.  30,00a 

Bantipm',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Nnddea,  Bengal,  British 
India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhagirutti,    56  luies  H.  ^ 
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Calcatta.  It  contained  a  large  cloth  factory  in  the  commercial 
days  of  the  E.  India  Company,  and  is  still  inhabited  by  many 
weavers.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  Sanskrit  pandits  and  an 
annual  religious  fain    Pop.  (1872)  28,635« 

Santley,  Charles,  an  English  baritone  singer,  is  a  native 
of  Liverpool.  He  completed  nis  musical  education  in  Italy, 
and  made  his  first  success  in  English  opera  as  Rhineberg  in  the 
original  cast  of  Lurline  at  Covent  Ganlen  in  1 86a  The  great 
range  and  beauty  of  his  voice,  the  fluencv  of  his  execution,  his 
sympathetic,  unaffected  style,  and  his  robust  and  vigorous  de- 
livery, at  once  secured  his  triumph  both  as  an  operatic  and 
concert  singer.  For  several  years  he  was  attached  to  Iler 
Majesty's  (Italian)  Opera,  and  by  careful  study  became  a  singularly 
picturesque  and  effective  actor.  He  appeared  in  1875  and  1876 
m  the  Carl  Rosa  English  Opera  Company,  for  which  he  wrote 
the  English  version  oflsouard's  Joconae,  Success  in  such  varied 
parts  as  Don  Giovanni^  Mephistopheles  in  Faust^  Danny  Mann 
in  the  Lily  of  Killarney,  and  Vanderdecken  in  the  Flying 
Dutchman^  attests  his  versatility  on  the  stage.  Apart  from 
opera,  S.  at  present  occupies  the  highest  place  in  his  profession. 
His  Elijah  in  particular  is  unique  for  beauty  of  expression  and 
dramatic  fire.  In  the  concert  room,  in  simple  or  ornate  ffongs 
alike,  there  is  no  greater  favourite. 

Ban'tonin,  a  crystalline  neutral  principle,  obtained  from  the 
Artemisia  santonica^  is  said  to  have  been  first  Introduced  into 
medical  practice  in  1830  by  Dr.  Alms,  and  is  used  almost  solely 
as  an  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  lumbrieoid^  or  round  ivomts. 
A  very  curious  symptom  caused  by  S.,  even  when  given  in  small 
doses,  is  xanthopsia,  or  *  yellow-seeing.'  A  deep  yellow  tint,  as 
if  the  person  were  looking  through  yellow  glass,  is  imparted  to 
everything  looked  at.  In  some  places  the  tint  is  replaced  by 
green,  red,  or  blue.  The  colour  of  the  urine  has  first  an  orange 
tint,  then  it  becomes  yellow  or  saffron,  and  sometimes  a  purplish- 
red  colour,  resembling  blood.  The  administration  of  S.  should 
be  followed  by  that  of  a  brisk  cathartic.  The  dose  for  an  adult 
is  3  to  4  grains,  and  }  to  i  a  grain  for  a  child  two' years  old. 

Santorin  (anc.  Thera),  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  32  miles  S.  of  Naxos,  has  an  area  of  65  sq.  miles  and  a  pop. 
of  about  iStOOO.  Of  late  years  an  active  volcano  has  broken  out 
in  the  island.  There  was  a  violent  eniption  in  April  1870,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  capital  of  the  island,  also  called  S.,  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In  1866  a  new  volcanic  island  of 
considerable  extent,  known  as  Aphro^ssa^  was  thrown  up  in  its 
n  eighbourhood.  Remains  of  very  ancient  buildings  have  recently 
been  excavated. 

San'tos,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  Sao 
Paulo  (q.  v.),  is  built  on  an  island,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
with  an  arsenal  and  fortifications.  The  site  of  the  town  is  low 
and  swampy,  and  yellow  fever  is  frequently  epidemic.  S.  has  a 
large  export  trade  in  coffee  (44,587  tons  in  1876),  sugar,  cotton 
(79,427  bales),  rum,  hides,  &c.,  and  enjoys  extensive  and 
increasing  means  of  communication  by  railway  with  the  pro> 
ducing  districts  of  the  interior.  In  1874  there  entere<l  228  vessels 
of  137,211  tons,  and  cleared  215  of  121,211  tons.    Pop.  io,ooa 

Sao  Fraacit'co,  a  Brazilian  river,  ri«es  in  the  Serra  do 
Espinha^,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Parani,  and  flows  suc- 
cessively N.,  N.N.E.,  and  S.E.,  in  its  lower  course  dividing 
the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Pemambuco,  and  Sergipe  and  Ala- 
goas.  Of  its  entire  length  of  1650  miles,  iioo  miles  are  navi- 
gable by  steamers,  but  170  miles  from  its  mouth  navigation  is 
interrupted  by  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affonso.  These  are  seven  in 
number,  and  the  largest  is  260  feet  high.  The  Rio  de  las 
Velhas,  the  principal  aifHuent  of  the  S.  F.  in  its  upper  course,  is 
also  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Sadne  (anc  Arar ;  later  Sauconna),  the  chief  tributary  of 
the  Rhdne,  rises  in  the  Faucelles  Mountains,  department  of  the 
Vosges,  and  flows  in  a  generally  S.S.  W.  direction  through  the 
departments  of  Hante-S.,  Cote  d'Or,  S.-et-Loire,  passing  the 
towns  of  Jussey,  Gray,  Auxonne,  Seurre,  Verdun,  Chalon, 
Macon,  then  due  S.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  depart- 
ments of  Rh6ne  and  A  in,  and  finally  falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyon, 
after  a  course  of  282  miles,  of  which  195  are  navigable.  From 
Chilon  there  is  a  brisk  traffic  by  river-steamers.  The  S.  is  con- 
nected with  the  river-system  of  the  Loire  by  the  Canal  du 
Centre,  and  with  the  Seine  and  Rhine  by  the  Canal  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Rhone-  Rhine  Canal  respeaively. 


Sadne,  Haute,  a  department  in  the  £.  of  France,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Vosges,  E.  by  Eisass,  S.  by  Doubs  and  Jura,  and  W. 
by  C6te  d'Or  and  Haute- Mame.  Area,  2062  sq.  miles ;  p>op. 
(1876)  304,052.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  N.  and  N.E.,  but  the 
W.  and  S.  are  fertile  and  tolerably  cultivated.  The  department 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rlione,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sadne 
and  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Vignon.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Paris  k  Mulhouse  Railway.  Com,  potatoes,  fruits 
(especially  cherries),  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated.  The 
extensive  pasturages  feed  large  flocks  of  sheep.  Horses,  cattle, 
swine,  and  bees  are  also  reared.  There  are  also  valuable  iron 
mines,  and  some  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  manganese.  The 
wine  ^of  mediocre  quality)  and  brandy  made  in  the  department 
amount  annually  to  7,000,000  gallons.   The  chief  town  is  Vesoul 

8a6ne-et-Loire,  a  department  in  the  S.  E.  of  France, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Cote  d'Or,  E.  by  Jura  and  Ain,  S.  by  Rhone 
and  Loire,  and  W.  by  Allier  and  Nicvre.  Area,  3302  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1876)  614,309.  It  is  crossed  by  several  mountain-ranges, 
watered  by  the  Loire  and  Saone  and  their  aflluents,  and  though 
in  some  parts  stony  and  sandy,  is  on  the  whole  very  fertile, 
yielding  abundance  of  com,  wine,  and  wood.  It  is  traversed 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  by  the  Canal  du  Centre,  and  from  N.  to  S. 
by  the  Paris  and  Lyon  Railway.  Horses,  asses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  The  wines  of 
the  aepartment,  known  as  vins  de  Mdeonnais  and  vinsde  Chdlon* 
ais  are  Burgundies  of  good  quality.  Its  minerals  are  coal,  iron, 
manganese,  &c.  It  has  also  numerous  mineral  springs.  Besides 
agriculture,  the  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  mming,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  silk,  and  thread  goods,  earthenware, 
firearms,  steam-engines,  &c.    The  chief  town  is  Macon  (q.  v.). 

Sao  Paulo,  a  province  and  city  of  Brazil  The  province  \s 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  provinces  of  Rio  ae  ]aneiro, 
Minas  Geraes,  and  Parana,  and  has  an  area  of  90,541  sq.  miles, 
with  a  pop.  in  1872  of  837,354,  of  whom  156,612  were  slaves. 
It  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  mountain-ranges,  and  possesses 
great  mineral  wealth,  including  coal,  iron,  mercury,  marble,  and 
precious  stones.  Gold  and  silver  are  also  found  in  it,  but  are 
not  now  worked.  Cattle  and  horses  are  reared  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  principal  crops  grown  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
rice.  In  the  financial  year  1875-76  the  imports  amounted  to 
5f 09^1 578  teis,  the  exports  to  17,240,362  reis.  The  city  of  S.  P. 
is  finely  situated  and  well  built,  and  of  a  railway  to  connect  it 
with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  142^  miles  to  the  N.  E.,  108  miles  had  been 
opened  for  traffic  in  March  1877.  S.  P.  has  a  college  of  law, 
with  II  professors  and  340  students.  Estimated  pop.  (1872) 
25,00a 

Sao  Paulo  de  Loan'da,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  colon, 
of  Angola  (q.  v.),  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bengo, 
and  has  a  fine  harbour.  The  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
are  good,  but  the  streets  are  unpaved  and  dirty.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried^on  with  Britain  and  Portugal,  the  exports  (palm 
oil,  indiarabber,  coffee,  wax,  gum,  &a)  amounting  in  1876  to 
801,950,348  milreis,  and  the  imports  to  1,233,800,677  milrcis. 
A  railway  is  projected  to  connect  Loanda  with  Ambacca,  the 
centre  of  the  coffee  district  The  pop.  at  the  last  census  (1870) 
was  12,000,  of  whom  only  830  were  whites,  but  in  1876  the 
native  pop.  was  greatly  reduced  by  famine  and  smallpox. 


8ao  Pe'dro  do  Ri'o  Gran'de  do  SuL    See  Rio  Grande 

DO  SUL. 

8ao  Salvador^,  Axnbaase',  or  Ban'za  Con'go,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Congo,  on  a  plateau  1 500  feet  alx)ve  the  sea- 
level,  and  120  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
river.  ^  In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  under  Portuguese  influ- 
ence, it  attained  great  prosperity,  and  had  Christian  kings,  a 
cathedral,  and  Jesuits'  College.  With  the  removal  of  these  and 
the  decline  of  Portuguese  power,  the  town  has  relapsed  almost 
into  its  original  condition.  Its  present  pop.  is  estimated  at 
20,00a 

Sap  is  the  first  product  of  the  digestion  of  the  food  of  plants  : 
it  contains  the  elements  of  vegetable  growth  in  a  dissolved  con- 
dition. The  absorption  of  nutriment  from  the  soil  is  the  function 
of  the  delicate  root-hairs  and  papillae  of  the  Root  (q.  v.),  the 
nutriment  absorbed  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitro- 
genous compounds  dissolved  in  water.     This  crude  S.  is  appi- 
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rently  transmitted  through  the  long  cells  associated  with  the 
vascular  tissue  of  the  stem  and  branches  to  the  leaves,  pass- 
ing from  one  cell  to  another  by  a  process  little  understood,  but 
known  by  the  name  of  endosmose.  In  the  leaves  is  conducted 
digestion  or  eusimilation,  a  name  given  to  a  process  which 
accomplishes  the  following  results :-— (i).  The  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  oxygenated  matter  of  the  sap,  the  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  the  liberation  of  pure  oxygen  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air.  (2).  A  counter-operation  by  which 
oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  carbon  dioxide  is 
exhaled.  (3).  The  tmnsformation  of  the  residue  of  the  crude 
sap  into  organbed  substances,  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  plant.  The  transformation  is  effected  in  the  chlorophyll 
cells  of  the  leaves  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  the  assimi- 
lated or  elaborated  S.  is  re-transmitted  through  the  branches  and 
stem  to  the  growing  parts  of  the  plant  requiring  the  same,  to  be 
there  used  up  (after  undergoing  a  variety  of  changes  included 
under  the  term  metastasis)^  or  to  form  deposits  of  reserve  mate- 
rial lodged  in  various  parts  for  future  use.  See  Vegetable 
Physiology. 

Sap,  in  military  engineering,  is  a  narrow  trench  leading  from 
the  most  advanced  parallel  towards  the  besieged  fortress.  The 
construction  of  a  S.  is  extremely  dangerous,  since  the  sappers 
are  within  easy  range  of  fire  of  the  besieged.  Usually  the  opera- 
tions are  conducted  during  the  night. 

Sap'ajou,  a  term  applied  to  many  Platyrhine  or  New  World 
monkeys  belonging  to  the  family  Ceiida,     See  Cebus. 

Saph'ir,  Moritz  Gottlieb,  a  celebrated  German  humorist, 
was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  Pesth,  September  8,  1794. 
Thouf^h  at  first  destined  for  commerce,  he  underwent  a  course  of 
study  in  the  Talmud  at  Prague,  and  afterwards  dedicated  him- 
self to  literature,  publishing  his  Poetische  Erstlinge  in  182 1. 
He  next  went  to  Vienna,  which  he  left  for  Berlin  in  1825. 
Here  in  1826,  besides  other  humorous  writings,  he  commenced 
tlie  Berliner  Schnellpost,  and  in  1827  also  the  Berliner  JCurier, 
but  was  obliged  in  1829,  in  consequence  of  the  boldness  of  his 
writings,  to  leave  Berlin.  He  next  edited  in  Munich  two 
similar  newspapers.  A  satire  on  the  king  brought  him  under  the 
ban  of  the  government,  and  he  fled  to  Paris,  but  was  soon  per- 
mitted to  return,  and  in  1832  (in  which  year  he  became  a 
Lutheran)  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  theatre.  In  1834  he 
returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  established  in  1837  the  Humoristen, 
and  in  1850  a  Hutnoristisch'Satirischen-  Vol kska lender.  He  died 
at  Vienna,  September  4,  1858.  S.  wanted  but  moral  earnest- 
ness to  have  become  the  Aristophanes  of  his  nation.  With  great 
command  of  wit,  a  clear  intellect,  and  a  fine  style,  he  has  left 
behind  no  works  of  enduring  worth.  The  best  of  his  works  are 
Dumme  Brie/e  {Munich,  1834):  Humoristische  Damenbibliotkek 
(6  vols.  Vien.  1838-41 ;  10  vols.  \%(}2etseq)  ;  Fliegendes  Album 
fiir  ernste  und  heitere  Deklamation  (Leips,  2  parts,  1846;  3d  ed. 
1858);  Kowversationslexikon  fiir  Geist^  Witz,  und  Humor  (6  vols, 
Dresd.  1852 ;  2d  ed.  1862).  The  collected  edition  of  his  Schrif- 
ten  has  been  often  published  (9th  ed.  10  vols.,  Briinn.  1877 
et  seq.), 

Sapinda'oeee  is  an  extensive  order  of  dicotyledonous  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves ;  small  flowers, 
which  are  generally  polygamous ;  sepals  four  to  five,  imbricate, 
rarely  valvate,  more  or  less  connate ;  petals  mostly  three  to  five, 
or  none  ;  disc  complete,  or  one-sided ;  stamens  five  to  ten,  gene- 
rally eight,  hypogenous  ;  ovary  generally  three-celled ;  ovules  one 
or  two  in  each  cell,  on  axile  placentas ;  fruit  various.  The  order 
consists  of  about  700  species,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
some  belonging  to  the  subnorder  Acerinea,  are  non-European, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  S.  America,  India,  and 
tropical  and  S.  Africa.  Acerinea  differs  chiefly  from  restricted  S. 
in  its  opposite  leaves,  and  its  stamens  being  inserted  on,  not 
within,  the  disc  (see  Maple).  In  articles  Guarana,  Horse- 
Chestnut,  Litchi,  Soap-berry,  some  important  members  of 
this  order  are  detailed,  and  of  others  may  be  mentioned  Schlei- 
chera  trijuga  of  dry  forests  in  India,  the  wood  of  which  is 
valuable  when  strength,  hardness,  and  durability  are  essentials ; 
Pteroxylon  utile  (see  Sneeze-wood),  a  useful  timber-tree  of  S. 
Africa ;  Cardiospermum  Halicaeabum,  used  as  an  edible  vegetable 
in  the  Moluccas,  and  the  root  as  a  laxative,  diuretic,  demulcent, 
&c. 
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Sapodill'a  Plmn,  if  completely  ripe,  is  a  delicious  fimit,  the 
produce  of  Achras  Sapota  (Sapotaeea)  (a.  v.),  a  large  erergreen 
tree,  native  of  Central  America  and  the  W.  Indies,  and  cultivated 
in  other  hot  countries.  The  timber  of  the  tree  is  hard,  heavy,  and 
very  durable  ;  the  bark  astringent  and  febrifugal ;  and  the  seeds 
aperient  and,  diuretic  A,  Australis  of  Australia  furnishes  a 
tolerably  good  fruit. 

Saponifica'tion  (Lat.  safo, '  soap,'  and  ^facio, '  I  make'^  is 
the  term  given  to  the  chemical  process  whereby,  by  the  action 
of  alkalies,  fats  are  resolved  into  glycerine  and  a  salt  of  the  (atty 
acid  {soap).  In  an  extended  sense,  S.  applies  to  the  resoluiion 
of  all  ethers  and  analogous  substances  into  acids  and  alcohols. 

Sap'onin,  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  and  closely  allied  to 
the  Glucosides  (q.  v.),  is  a  constituent  of  a  considerable  number 
of  plants,  showing  its  presence  by  the  readiness  with  which  their 
juice  makes  a  lather  with  water.  In  the  sub-order  Silemct  of 
Caryophyllacecty  S.  is  a  prevailing  feature ;  hence  we  have  the 
genus  Saponaria,  with  its  English  names  of  Soapwort  (q.  v.)  and 
fuller's  herb.  In  Sapindacea  its  utilised  presence  has  originaied 
the  name  Soapberry  (q.  v.)  for  species  of  Sapindus.  Soap-net 
and  soap-pods  are  species  of  Acacia  (q.  v.).  S.  may  be  extracted 
in  an  amorphous  state  by  boiling  alcohol.  As  used  in  Ind\a 
for  washing  certain  silk  and  wooffabrics  the  soapberry  is  much 
preferred  to  soap — imparting  a  gloss  and  dazzling  whiteness 
Mrithout  injuring  the  most  sensitive  colours. 

Sapota'ceee  is  an  order  of  about  300  species  of  dicotyledon- 
ous trees  and  shrubs,  frequently  with  milky  juice ;  with  alter- 
nate, entire,  exstipulate  coriaceous  leaves;  a 4-8  lobed  calyx; 
a  regular  hypogenous  corolla,  having  stamens  inserted  upon  its 
tube,  and  staminodes  often  alternating;  a  2  or  more  celled 
superior  ovary  containing  one  ovule  in  each  cell ;  and  a  berry 
or  drupe  as  fruit  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, Africa  (a  few  extending  to  the  Cape),  and  Inaia.  Many 
yield  edible  fruits^  others  supply  oily  matter,  others  a  valu- 
able milky  juice,  others  very  valuable  timber,  and  others  act 
medicinally  as  tonics,  astringents,  and  febrifuges.  In  India, 
Mimusops  Initica  furnishes  a  hard,  very  tough  wood,  used  for 
many  purposes.  Of  M,  Elengi,  the  flowers,  fruit,  seed,  and 
bark  are  used  respectively  for  decorations  and  perfumery,  for 
food,  for  oil,  and  for  medicinal  qualities.  Tne  W.  Indian 
Lucuma  mammosa  produces  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  with  a  thick 
pulp  resembling  qumce  marmalade — hence  its  name  of  '  mar- 
malade tree ; '  and  Z.  Caimito^  of  Peru,  gives  a  softer  and  more 
delicately-flavoured  pulp.  The  dried  flowers  of  Bassia  latito'.-^ 
form  an  important  article  of  food  in  many  parts  of  Indu; 
the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  is  eaten ;  an  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds,  and  the  oilcake  is  used  as  an  emetic  Trees  belonging  to 
seven  genera  of  this  order  furnish  Gutta-Percha  (q.  v.).  tor 
other  valuable  products  see  Balata  Gum  ;  Bassia  ;  Mon£sia 
Bark;  Sapodilla  Plum ;  Sideroxylon  ;  and  Star Apfu. 

8appan'  Wood,  or  Sapanwood  of  commerce,  is  the  barVd 
branch  timber  of  Casalpina  (q.  v.)  Sappan,  a  large  prickly  w 
of  S.  India,  Burma,  and  Bengal,  with  yellow  flowers  m  term  n^. 
panicles,  pinnate  leaves  with  unequal^sided  leaflets,  and  thi^ 
woody,  shining  dark-brown  pods.  It  yields  a  valuable  red  csz 
for  calico  goods,  and  is  largely  exported  from  Calcutta,  Madr^ 
Ceylon,  and  Siam. 

Sapp'er,  a  private  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  sappers  ar: 
miners  in  the  British  army  were  organued  in  1812,  and  the  cory^ 
became  known  as  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1859.  Sappen  (ic*:^ 
of  whom  go  to  the  war  strength  of  every  company  of  engineer" 
are  recruited  from  well-educated  men  who  have  been  brought  q? 
to  suitable  trades,  and  on  enlistment  they  go  through  a  ctur.^ 
of  training  in  military  engineering  at  Chathaun.  The  number  c^ 
sappers  in  1877-78  was  4251.     Their  pay  is  is.  i)d.  per  day. 

Sapph'ire  is  a  jewel-stone  belonging  to  the  Comndnm  clx« 
which  embraces  the  ruby,  the  Orients!  amethyst,  the  Oncn*^ 
topaz,  and  the  emendd.  These  are,  in  common  with  the  >- 
composed  of  almost  pure  alumma,  and  they  differ  from  ta^ 
other  only  in  colour,  which  is  due  to  the  pn:esence  of  minnte  pr^ 
portions  of  iron  oxide  and  other  colouring  matter.  The  S.  > 
a  beautiful  transparent  stone  of  various  shades  of  blae  colour ;  ■> 
crystallises  as  a  six-sided  prism,  and  with  its  allies  abote  ere 
merated  is  the  hardest  of  all  mineral  substances,  the  diairoc.. 
alcne  excepted.     Crystals  of  S.  frequently  present  a  >iar-*i* 
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appearance  when  cat  across,  and  they  sometimes  have  a  silky 
or  chatoyant  lustre.  The  S.  is  chiefly  obtained  in  the  valleys 
and  waterconrses  of  Ceylon  and  Pegu ;  but  they  are  also  found, 
mostly  water-worn  and  fractured,  generally  throughout  the  depo- 
sits of  alluvial  gold  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a  very  highly 
prized  stone,  one  of  good  colour  weighing  lo  carats  being  worth 
50  guineas,  while  higher  prices  have  been  realised  for  stones  of 
:  exceptional  colour.  Artincial  sapphires  have  been  produced  by 
MM.  Fremy  and  Feil,  of  Paris,  by  the  intense  heating  of  fusible 
aluminates  in  presence  of  silica,  whereby  silicates  were  formed 
and  pure  alumina  separated  in  the  form  of  fine  crystals. 

8api)h'o  (Gr.  Sapphoy  in  her  own  dialect  Psappho)  was  bom 
in  Lesbos,  probably  at  Mitylene,  where  she  chiefly  lived.  The 
date  of  her  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  shortly 
before  600  B.a  Her  father's  name,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities, was  Scanuindronjrmus ;  her  mother's,  probably  Clels.  Her 
husband  was  Cercolas.  Two  brothers  and  a  daughter  are  men- 
tioned in  her  poems.  The  events  of  her  life  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, unknown.  On  the  Parian  marbles  there  is  a  reference  to 
her  flight  from  Mitylene  to  Sicily  about  6co  B.C.  We  know  not 
when  she  died,  though  passages  in  her  poems  and  the  unanimous 
voice  of  antiquity  tell  us  that  she  must  have  lived  to  a  great 
n:e.  Her  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock  is  a  late  invention. 
Only  fragments  of  S.'s  poetry  have  been  preserved,  and  the  loss 
is  one  of  the  greatest  in  Greek  literature  ;  for  her  sex,  her  anti- 
quity,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  has  survived,  give  a  deep 
interest  to  her  productions.  Along  with  Alcseus  (q.  v.)  she 
was  the  founder  of  lyric  poetry;  and  she  wrote,  with  great 
grace  and  tenderness,  erotic  odes  and  hjrmeneals.  She  is  credited 
also  with  the  invention  of  the  pectis,  and  of  several  forms  of 
metre,  one  of  which  is  hence  named  the  Sapphic  Her  odes 
have  been  imitated  by  many  classical  poets,  e,g,^  Horace.  She 
seems  to  have  presided  over  a  female  school  of  poetry  and  music 
at  Mitylene.  In  fact,  the  position  of  women  there  was  much 
more  important  and  independent  than  anywhere  else  in  Greece, 
except  Sparta.  Hence  the  Athenian  comic  poets  misunderstood 
the  frankness  of  some  of  her  odes,  and  ridiculed  her  as  a  courte- 
.^-an.  Her  character  has  since  been  much  discussed.  In  Welcker's 
^.  fwf  anon  Aerrschenden  Vorurtheil  befreyt  (Gottingen,  1 8 16) 
she  is  defended.  See  also  Mahaflfy's  Social  Life  in  Greece 
{1874).  The  best  editions  of  her  Fragmenis  are  Neue's  (1827), 
Schneidewin's  (1839),  and  Bergk's  (1866).  They  are  also  col- 
lected in  Bishop  Blomfield's  Museum  Criticum,  voL  i.,  and  there 
are  translations  in  most  modem  languages. 

Sapuca'ia  Nut,  the  trade  name  for  the  seed  of  Lecyihis 
Zalnuajo,  a  large  tree  of  the  Brazilian  forests.  The  quality  of 
the  kernel  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  closely  allied  Brazil 
Nut  (q.  V. ).  Each '  nut '  is  about  2  inches  long,  and  half  as  wide, 
covered  with  a  longitudinally- furrowed  corky  shell,  and  they 
grow  loosely  packed  in  hard,  woody  fruits,  shaped  like  urns, 
with  a  closely-fitting  lid  at  the  top,  which  ultimately  drops  off 
and  allows  the  ripe  seed  to  faU.  Monkeys  are  particularly 
partial  to  this  nut 

Sar'abande  (Sp.  Zarahanda\  a  stately  and  antique  Spanish 
dance  for  one  performer  in  tliree-quarter  time,  the  second 
l^at  in  each  bar  being  strongly  accented.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  old  masters  as  a  movement  in  suites  for  the  harpsichord. 

Sar'acenio,  Hoor'iah,  or  Ara'bian  Architecture  was 
based  upon  the  styles  of  the  nations  subdued  by  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  and  varies  accordingly 
in  different  countries,  the  Mosques  (q.  v.)  in  Spain  following  a 
Komanescjue,  as  those  in  Turkey  followed  a  Byzantine  type. 
l*he  addition,  however,  to  all  these  styles  of  such  features — sug- 
gested by  Oriental  fancy  or  the  wants  of  Mohammedan  worship 
— as  minarets,  arabesques,  lattice-work,  and  gorgeous  colouring, 
served  to  create  a  novel  architecture,  which  attained  its  highest 
lievc  lupment  in  the  Alhambra  of  Granada  and  Mosque  of  Cordova, 
with  their  numberless  slender  columns  and  horseshoe  arches. 
See  Owen  Jones'  Flans  and  Details  of  the  Alhambra  (Lond. 
1842). 

Sar^acent,  a  name  variously  derived  from  Sarahs  the  wife  of 
Abraham  (Du  Cange),  the  Arabic  saraca^  *  to  steal'  (Hottinger), 
and  the  Arabic  sehrah,  '  an  uncultivated  track '  (Forster),  but 
whose  true  etymology  seems  to  be  the  Arabic  Skarktyn^  *  East- 
ern people,'  whence  also  Saraka,  a  region  or  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Stephanus  Byzantmus.    Mcnandcr, 


Procopius,  Pliny,  and  othen  designate  as  Sarakenoi  (Lat  .S^m- 
rmf)  either  Arabs  generally  or  Beduin  Arabs  dwelling  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  In  course  of  time  S.  became  the 
general  title  of  all  Arabs  who  had  embraced  Islam,  and  next  in 
mediaeval  chronicles  an  appellation  of  Mohammedans,  irrespective 
of  race,  against  whom  crusades  were  directed. 

Sazag^s'a  (Sp.  Zaragosa\  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Arragon,  Spain,  on  the  Ebro,  211}  miles  N.E. 
of  Madrid,  and  227I  W.N.  W.  of  Barcelona,  by  rail.  It  stands  in 
a  fertile  and  well -watered  plain,  among  oil  and  mulberry  trees. 
It  has  thirty-eight  squares,  twenty-one  churches,  five  hospitals, 
one  theatre,  and  twelve  nunneries.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  old  bridge  (built  1437),  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
There  are  two  cathedrals-~the  Metropolitan  church  of  San  Sal- 
vador, a  Gothic  building,  and  the  Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar,  or 
Cathedral  of  tlie  Virgin.  The  university,  founded  in  1474,  once 
had  eighty  professora  and  1400  students.  The  Exchange,  built 
in  1557,  IS  a  splendid  building.  The  Torre  Nueva,  a  leaning 
tower,  is  only  second  in  fame  to  that  of  Pisa.  There  are  many 
institutes,  academies,  learned  societies,  and  charitable  institutions. 
S.  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  silk,  linen,  and  some  chemicals. 
The  Salduba  of  the  native  Celtiberians,  it  was  frequently  visited 
by  the  Phoenicians.  The  Romans  founded  a  colony  here  in  25 
A.  D.,  called  Casarea  Augusta,  of  which  the  modem  name  is  a 
corruption.  S.  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  in  712,  and  made  a 
royal  residence  by  them.  In  1 118  Alphonso  L  took  it  after 
a  long  siege,  and  under  him  and  his  successors  it  greatly  declined. 
In  i£>8  and  1809  it  underwent  two  most  formidable  sieges  by  the 
French.  It  was  taken  by  them  in  1809  after  a  most  brilliant 
defence  by  the  citizens  under  Palafox  (q.  v.),  during  which  they 
contested  the  possession  of  every  house  and  street.  Many  valu- 
able archives  were  then  destroyed.     Pop.  (1877)  67,539. 

flaranaV,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of  Pensa, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Sura,  69  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pensa.  It  has 
seventeen  churches,  and  is  a  thriving  town  with  a  great  annual 
fair.     Pop.  (St.  Fetersburg  Calendar  for  1 878)  9369. 

Sarato'ga,  Battle  of,  fought  between  the  British  under 
Burgoyne  and  the  Americans  under  Gates,  on  the  heights  of 
Saratoga,  12  miles  E.  of  Saratoga  Springs  (q.  v.),  on  the  7th 
of  October  1777.  The  result  of  this  battle  was  that  on  the  X7th 
the  British,  to  the  number  of  5752,  surrendered  with  the 
honours  of  war,  on  the  condition  of  being  allowed  to  embark 
for  England,  a  condition  which  Congress  did  not  permit  to  be 
carried  out 

Sarato'ga  Springs,  the  most  iashionable  watering-place  of 
the  United  States,  situated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  36  miles 
N.  of  Albany,  and  186  miles  from  New  York,  Its  mineral 
springs,  twenty-ei^ht  in  number,  annually  attract  crowds  of 
visitors,  of  whom  its  great  hotels  can  accommodate  from  10,000 
to  15,000  at  a  time.  Congress  Park,  a  large  and  elaborately- 
laid-out  pleasure-ground,  was  completed  in  1876,  and  a  hand- 
some town-hall,  which  cost  $110,000,  is  used  for  concerts  and 
entertainments.  Saratoga  has  eight  churches  and  four  news- 
papers. Pop.  (1870)  75 16.  About  4  miles  from  the  town  is  Sara- 
toga Lake,  where  the  American  University  boat-races  are  held. 
The  lake  affords  a  straight  course  3  miles  in  length,  where 
fourteen  boats  can  be  row^  abreasL 

Sara'tov,  a  government  of  Russia,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Volga,  bounded  N.  by  the  govemments  of  Pensa,  Simbirsk, 
and  Orenburg,  E.  and  S.  by  /^trakhan,  W.  by  Tambov,  Voro- 
netz,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Area,  32,6x4  sq. 
miles.  Pop.  (1870)  1,751,268.  It  is  watered  by  the  affluents  of 
the  Volga,  and  by  the  Choper  and  Medvjeditza,  flowing  to  the 
Don,  wnich  is  separated  from  the  Volga  by  the  monotonous 
wastes  of  the  Volga  Hills,  occupying  a  large  tract  in  the  S. 
In  the  E.  there  are  many  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
salt  lake  of  Elton.  Of  the  surface,  one-seventh  is  culti- 
vated land,  one-ninth  under  wood,  one-third  meadow  land. 
Agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people.  The  principal  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  oats,  flax,  hemp, 
and  tobacco.  The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  are  very  productive. 
Among  the  inhabitants  are  a  la^  number  of  German  colonists, 
originally  introduced  by  Catherine  IL  (1764-70),  whose  industry 
and  skill  have  done  much  to  improve  the  government — 8.,  the 
capital,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  219I  miles 
E.S,E.  of  Tambov  by  rail.    It  was  built  in  1 591,  and  luis  broad 
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streets,  but  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  It  carrfes  on 
manufactures  of  ropes,  stockings,  tobacco,  soap,  earthenware, 
and  tiles,  and  has  two  iron  foundries.  Pop.  (5/.  Pdersburg 
Calendar  for  1878)  85,220. 

Scira'wak,  an  independent  province  of  Borneo,  extending  for 
about  400  miles  alon^j  the  western  coast  from  Tanjong  Datu  in 
the  S.  to  Tanjong  Kidurong  in  the  N.,  and  inland  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  as  far  as  the  headwaters  of  the  Rejang  river. 
Area,  28,ocx3  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (as  estimated  by  the  Rajah's 
Government,  1876)  222,000,  of  whom  60,000  were  Malays, 
90,000  Sea  Dyaks,  35,000  I^nd  Dyaks,  30,000  Milanaus,  and 
',  000  Chinese.  Covered  for  the  most  part  by  forests,  and  traversed 
by  numerous  streams  and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  S.  is  singularly 
rich  in  minerals,  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  existing,  according  to  an 
English  expert,  in  a  single  seam,  which  might  easily  be  worked. 
The  climate  is  moist  (182  inches  of  rain  in  1876),  and  the  tempera- 
ture averages  85**  F.  The  exports  (sago,  quicksilver,  gutta-percha, 
indiarubber,  rattans,  &c)  amounted  (1876)  to  $1,433,139;  the 
imports  (cloth,  tobacco,  rice,  brass  ware,  &c.)  to  ^1,317,665. 
The  present  Rajah,  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke  (q.  v. ),  is 
absolute  head  of  the  state,  but  is  assisted  by  a  legislative  council 
of  two  Europeans  and  five  Malay  chiefs.  He  has  a  standing 
army  of  200  Dyak  Rangers,  and  the  militia  consists  of  some 
25,000  men.  There  are  three  government  schools,  and  a  mission, 
with  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Labuan  at  its  head  ;  and  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  S.  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  anarchy  and 
vice  of  Borneo  proper,  piracy  and  head-hunting  having  become 
things  of  the  past,  while  slavery  is  being  gradually  abolished. 
Kuching,  the  capital,  contains  the  Rajah's  residence,  a  handsome 
court-house,  a  fort  (enlarged  1877),  and  prison,  and  its  estimated 
pop.  was  20,000  in  1876.  See  G,  L.  Jacob's  TJie  Rajah  of  S. 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1877). 

Sar'cina  Ventric'uli.  This  alga  was  first  discovered  by 
Goodsir  in  1842,  among  the  matters  vomited  by  a  patient.  It 
has  also  been  found  in  the  urine,  in  the  faeces,  in  an  abscess 
of  the  lung,  in  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  in  fact, 
in  most  parts  of  the  body,  and  also  in  the  lower  animals,  and, 
by  Dr.  Lowe,  in  stagnant  water.  S.  V.  is  of  a  roundish, 
quadrangular  form,  about  \\z^  to  y^^th  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
tne  individuals  being  generally  grouped  in  cubes  of  four,  six- 
teen, or  sixty-four  in  the  cube,  separated  by  rectangular  striae. 
The  appearance  of  S.  V.,  in  vomited  matier,  is  characteristic 
of  an  important  form  of  dyspepsia.  The  amount  of  fluid 
matter  vomited  is  always  large,  and  the  vomiting  generally 
takes  place  in  the  morning,  the  discharge  giving,  almost  invari- 
ably, immediate  relief.  The  matter  has  a  faint  acid  smell,  like 
that  of  fermenting  wort,  and  after  standing  a  few  hours  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  yeast-like  froth,  and  deposits  a  brown, 
flaky  sediment.  Both  the  froth  and  deposit  contain  S.  V.  in 
great  abundance.  The  vomit  may  have  an  alkaline  reaction, 
but  the  brown  flocculi  which  contain  the  S.  V.  are  always 
intensely  acid.  The  S.  V.  is  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
accompanied  with  a  great  number  of  oval  torulce,  and  is 
symptomatic  of  organic  disease  by  which  the  stomach  is  pre- 
vented from  completely  emptying  itself.  Sulphite  of  soda  given 
in  20  to  60  grain  doses  relieves  what  probably  is  an  almost  incur- 
able disorder,  by  the  sulpliurous  acid  being  set  free  in  the  stomach 
and  destroying  the  organisms. 

Sar'ciiie  (from  Gr.  sarx,  *  flesh '),  (C5H4N4O),  a  constituent 
base  of  the  flesh  of  vertebrata,  most  easily  prepared  by  precipita- 
tion from  the  mother  liquor  of  creatine,  which  has  been  boiled 
with  dilute  cupric  acetate.  The  cupric  oxide  present  in  the 
precipitate  is  got  rid  of  by  treatment  in  nitric  acid  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  when  the  nitrate  of  S.  is  obtained,  which  when 
boiled  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  gives  a  com- 
pound of  S.  and  oxide  of  silver,  which  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phureted  hydroc:en.  S.  diss(jlves  readily  in  boiling  water,  forms 
crystal lisable  salts  with  acids,  and  crystalline  compounds  with 
metallic  oxides  and  other  bases. 

Sarcolexnxna',  the  delicate  tissue  forming  a  protecting  sheath 
for  \\\Q  fibres  of  which  MuscUs  (q.  v.)  are  composed. 

Sarco'zna  (Gr.  *  a  fleshy  excrescence ')  is  a  term  used  by  the 
older  surgical  writers  to  designate  a  fleshy  or  firm  morbid 
tumour.  For  a  considerable  time  the  term  fell  into  disuse,  but 
it  has  recently  been  revived  by  modern  patliolocjists  cvpecially 
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the  Germans,  to  designate  that  class  of  tumours  whose  structure 
presents  some  resemblance  to  the  rudimentary  forms  of  some 
natural  tissue  of  the  body,  such  as  the  adenoid  tumours  of  tlic 
mammary  and  prostate  gland,  the  fibro-plasiic  tumours  of 
Lebert,  and  others,  such  as  the  myxoma  and  glioma  of  Virchow. 

Sarcoph'a^us  (Gr.  *  flesh-eater ')  is  the  antiquarian  name  of 
a  coffin  or  tomb  of  stone.  Such  receptacles  were  at  one  time  fre- 
quently made  of  Assian  stone,  which  came  from  Assos  in  Troas, 
and  which  was  believed  to  have  the  property  of  consuming  the 
body,  with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  forty  days,  whence  the 
name  S.  The  oldest  known  sarcophagi  are  Egyptian,  and  have 
been  found  in  certain  of  the  pyramids.  The  most  famous  of 
these  was  discovered  in  1801,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  the  Phoenicians,  Persians,  and  Romans  sarcophagi  were  also 
used  ;  but  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  cremation  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  interment  In  more  modem  times  stone  coffins  have 
not  been  uncommon  for  royalty  and  persons  of  high  rank. 

Sard,  a  deep-brownish  red  chalcedony,  somewhat  darker  than 
camelian,  and  of  a  blood-red  colour  by  transmitted  light.  The 
sardonyx  J  a  beautiful  and  rare  variety  of  onyx,  consists  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  S.  and  white  chalcedony. 

Sardanapalus,  according  to  Ctesias  and  following  him 
Diodorus,  was  the  last  king  of  Assyria.  The  Greek  legend  re- 
presents him  as  leading  a  luxurious  effeminate  life,  until,  attacked 
by  a  large  army  under  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesys, 
the  Chaldean  priest,  he  suddenly  developed  into  an  heroic  warrior. 
Twice  he  defeated  the  rebels,  but  was  at  length  overcome  and 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh.  Two  years  he  stood  the 
siege,  and  then,  finding  resistance  hopeless,  burned  himself,  his 
treasures,  and  all  his  womenkind  upon  a  great  pile  which  he  had 
erected.  That  a  weak,  effeminate,  dissolute  monarch  should  in 
a  moment  become  transformed  into  a  bold  undaunted  hero, 
capable  of  ending  his  existence  in  such  a  tragic  manner,  is  in 
itself  highly  improbable  ;  and  that  such  a  monarch  existed  is  very 
doubtful,  especially  when  the  story  is  viewed  in  the  light  which 
modern  research  into  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  cast  upon 
the  history  of  Assyria.  There  would  appear,  however,  to  be  an 
element  of  fact  in  the  Greek  account,  the  name  S.  being  a 
corruption  of  Assurdanipal,  confounded  with  Assurbanipal,  lx)ih 
of  which  names  occur  several  times  in  the  two  djmasties  of 
Assyria.  la  the  second  dynasty,  which  ended  625  B.  c,  the  last 
king,  Assur-emid-ilani,  besieged  in  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares  the 
Mede,  burned  himself  in  his  palace  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  foes.  In  fate  he  corresponds  with  the  warlike  S.,  and  he 
might  easily  have  been  confounded  with  his  father  Assurbanipal 
III.,  who  was  a  brave  and  enlightened  monarch,  and  who  suc- 
cessfully upheld  the  dignity  of  the  Assyrian  kmgdom,  which  had 
been  consolidated  by  his  predecessor  Assur-akh-iddina  or  Elsor- 
haddon. 

Sar'des,  or  Sar'dis,  anciently  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  and  capital  of  Lydia,  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plam 
at  the  N.  base  of  Mount  Tmolus,on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Pactolus,  near  its  junction  with  the  Hermus,  and  60  miles  E.N,E. 
of  Smyrna.  It  reached  its  greatest  prosperity  under  Croesus,  the 
last  king  of  Lydia.  On  the  downfall  of  the  native  monarcliy  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  Persian  satraps  of  Western  Asia,  but 
after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  its  freedom  was  restored  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  death  it  fell  to  Antigonus  and 
subsequently  to  the  Seleucidae  of  Syria.  Under  the  Romans  it 
continued  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  and  though  ruined  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  rebuilt  by  his  orders* 
It  is  spoken  of  by  St.  John  as  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 
Captured  by  the  Turks  in  the  nth  c,  it  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  Timur  in  the  13th  c.  Its  only  remains  arc  magni^ent 
ruins  at  the  village  of  Sart. 

Sardha'na,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Meerut,  N.  W.  Province?, 
British  India,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Meerut  Pop.  (1872)  12,4661 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  former  residence  of  the  Begum  Surara, 
who  died  in  1836.  She  founded  here  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedr^ 
and  St.  John's  College  for  the  education  of  native  priests,  iier 
palace,  a  fine  modern  house,  is  well  kept  up. 

Sar'dine  is  a  small  fish  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
herring,  and  by  Gunther  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  pilchani 
( C/,7/.  (/  ^ih /tardus  var.  a  sarditia)  althougii  oihcr  aulhoatica  :<: 
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it  down  as  a  distinct  species.    It  is  found  in  vast  shoals  on 

the  northern  coasts  of  the  Meditemuiean,  and  on  the  Atlantic 

coasts  of   Europe^  derivine   its  name  from  the  Mediterranean 

island  Sardinia.    The  S.  has  been  in  repute  from  very  remote 

times,  and  since  the  modem  system  of  preserving  the  fish  in  oil  in 

hermetically-sealed  tins  was  adopted,  it  has  b»x>me  a  favourite 

throughout  the  world.     The  oil-curing  is  thus  effected:  after 

cartfm  washing,  sprinkling  with  salt,  and  removal  of  heads  and 

intestines,  the  sardines  are  spread  out  to  dry.    They  are  then 

dipped  for  a  short  time  in  a  bath  of  boiling  oil,  and  hud  on  a 

grating  to  permit  the  oil  to  drain  off.    They  are  next  packed 

hto  the  little  oblong  tin  boxes  used  for  them,  the  box  fiUed  up 

with  hot  olive  oil  of  fine  quality,  and  the  lid  soldered  down. 

The  soldered  boxes  are  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  steam 

bath,  which  causes  the  sides  to  bulge  out,  but  they  again  collapse 

on  cooling.     The  value  of  the  sardines  exported  from  France 

averages  half  a  million  sterling  yearly.      The  industry  is  now 

established  in  Cornwall,  where  the  smaller  and  more  delicate 

pilchards  are  similarly  treated  and  sold  as  Cornish  sardines ;  and, 

indeed,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  French  sardines  are 

really  sprats,  vast  shoals  of  which  occur  on  the  £.  coast  of  Scot- 

land|  and  might  with  advantage  be  cured  as  Scotch  sardines. 

Bordin'ia  (Ital.  Sardegna,  Fr.  Sardaigne^  Gr.  Sardd)^  after 
Sicily,  the  largest  island  in  the  Meditenanean,  lies  S.  of  Corsica, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Boche  di  Bonifacio,  7  miles  in 
width.  It  is  119  mUes  distant  from  Africa,  and  140  from  Italv. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  174  miles ;  its  breadth  from  £.  to  W. 
70  mUes.  Area,  9463  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1877)  658,479.  S,  is 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  of  which  the  more 
important  are,  on  the  N.,  Asinara,  La  Maddalena,  Caprera 
(q.  v.),  Tavolara;  on  the  S.W.,  San  Antioco  and  San  Pietro. 

Surface^  ^c. — ^The  island  is  very  mountainous,  the  general 
direction  of  the  ranges  being  from  N.  to  S.  The  chief  ranges 
ore  Monti  del  Geimaigentu  i^anua  argtnti),  of  which  the  highest 
peaks  are  Bruncu  Spina,  6266  feet,  and  Siuscia,  61 18  feet ; 
and  to  the  N.,  the  Monti  di  Limbara,  with  a  general  elevation 
of  over  4000  feet.  From  the  centre  there  slopes  to  the  W.  coast 
an  elevated  table-land,  in  which  is  situated  the  volcanic  Monte 
Femi,  rising  in  its  peak  Urtian  to  5445  feet;  while  to  the 
N,  W.  extend  the  Gocceano  and  Bosa,  with  a  maximum  height 
of  4036  feet  In  the  N.W.  comer  is  a  rich  plain,  terminated 
by  the  mountain  group  La  Nurra,  which  is  continued  in  the 
island  Asinara.  In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island  is  an  extensive 
plain,  the  Campidano,  stretcning  from  Cagliari  to  Oristano, 
and  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  fertility.  The  rivers  of  S. 
are  unimportant,  and  many  of  them  entirely  disappear  in 
summer.  The  principal  are  the  Tirso,  flowing  S.W.  into 
the  Gulf  of  Oristano ;  the  Dosa,  flowing  to  the  £.  coast ;  and 
the  C<^hinas  to  the  N. 

Products,  Trade,  &*e, — ^The  valleys  are  remarkably  fertile,  and 
the  mountain-slopes  afford  excellent  pasture.  The  island  in  ancient 
times  was  so  productive  as  to  be  termed  the  granary  of  Rome,  but 
now  the  paucity  and  ignorance  of  the  population,  besides  the  want 
of  roads  and  the  deadly  malaria  (InUmperie)  which  prevails  from 
July  to  October,  hinder  the  progress  of  agriculture.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  quite  uncultivated,whileone-fifth  is  covered  with  wood.  The 
principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  fruits,  tobacco, 
cotton,  flax,  and  madder.  Wine  is  abundantly  produced,  chieflj 
of  three  kinds,  Vemacda,  an  acid  and  strong  wine,  Mahfosta 
and  MuscatOt  sweet  wines.  There  are  rich  mines  of  lead,  iron, 
manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  lignite,  and  anthracite,  chiefly 
in  the  district  of  Iglesias,  which  produced  in  the  season  of  1875- 
76  metals  to  the  value  of  ;C^435,639,  and  which  are  capable  of 
yielding  much  greater  returns  when  means  of  transport  are  im« 

E roved,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  climate  consequent  on  the 
etter  cultivation  of  the  soil  will  allow  them  to  be  worked  con« 
tinnously.  Along  the  coasts  are  valuable  fisheries,  chiefly  of 
tunny,  anchovies,  and  sardines.  Salt  and  gunpowder  are  manu- 
factured. Since  the  Franco- Prassian  war  there  has  been  a  con- 
it  id  erable  trade  in  cattle  with  Marseille,  as  many  as  30,000 
bullocks  having  been  exported  in  the  first  half  of  1873.  In  1875, 
there  were  open  in  the  island  four  lines  of  railways  (Cagliari  to 
Oristano  59  miles,  Iglerias  33}  miles,  Sassari  to  Porto  Torres 
1 2}  miles,  to  Ozieri  via  Ploaghe,  31  miles).  In  the  same  vear  the 
returns  of  British  shipping  at  me  four  Dorts  of  S.  were  as  follows : — 
Jo  the  direct  trade  in  British  vessels  trom  and  to  Great  Britain  and 
British  colonies  at  Cagliari,  entered  lovesselsof  3789  tons,  cargoes 
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;f 4850— cleared,  15  of  7752  tons,  cargoes  ;(86, 955 ;  at  Carloforte, 
entered  8  of  3480  tons,  cargoes  ;f  1043— cleared,  37  of  16^180 
tons,  cargoes  ^'19,908 ;  at  Porto  Torres,  entered  3  of  426  tons, 
cargoes,  ;£'$42J— cleared,  none ;  while  in  the  Indirect  or  carrying 
trade  in  British  vessels  from  and  to  other  countries,  at  Cagliari 
entered  16  of  10,708  tons,  cargoes  j£2220— cleared,  11  of  6710 
tons,  cargoes  ;f  35,350 ;  at  Carloforte,  entered  46  of  38,700  tons 
without  cargoes--cleared,  30  of  27,160  tons,  cargoes  ^40^88a 
The  fourth  port|  Tenanova,  had  no  direct  or  indirect  trade  with 
Britain  in  1875. 

Race,  Language,  and  Hutory»^l\i<t  inhabitants  of  S.  are  of 
Iberian  origin,  with  an  intermixture  of  Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Spani^  blood.  They  are  still  comparatively  nninfluencea 
by  civilisation,  and  with  aU  the  virtues  exnibit  many  of  the  vices 
of  a  primitive  race.  They  are  proud,  revengeful,  and  profoundly 
ignorant.  About  1000  assassinations  occur  in  the  isfeind  annu- 
uly,  and  of  the  pop.  87*98  per  cent  in  the  country,  and  84X>5 
in  the  towns,  are  unable  to  read.  The  language  is  of  Romance 
origin.  It  differs,  however,  from  all  the  Neo-Latin  languages 
in  forming  its  definite  article  (xm,  sa,  in  masc  and  fem.  singular, 
SOS,  SOS,  in  plural),  from  ipse  instead  of  ilk;  and  that  this  differ^ 
ence  was  persistent  as  early  as  the  8th  c.  may  be  seen  from  a 
letter  of  740  A.D.,  discovered  and  published  in  1846  by  Count 
Pietro  Martini,  then  director  of  the  library  at  Cagliari,  which  is 
earlier  than  the  famous  Oath  of  Strassbu^  by  102  years  as  the 
first  known  continuous  specimen  of  a  Neo-Latin  dialect  S. 
was  from  about  500-480  B.C.  ruled  by  the  Carthaginians^  who 
were  succeeded  by  the  Romans  in  235  B.C.  In  456  a.d.  the 
island  was  captured  by  the  Vandals,  but  was  recovered  by  Jus- 
tinian in  534.  It  was  next  occupied  gradually  by  the  Saracens^ 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Genoese  ana  Pisans  iii  1025,  when  it 
became  the  possession  of  the  latter.  In  1297  it  was  granted  by 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  the  King  of  Aragon,  and  it  was  governed 
from  1479  by  Spanish  viceroys.  In  1714  Spain  was  obliged  to 
cede  it  to  Austna,  which  in  1720  exchanged  it  for  Sicily  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  in  the  same  year  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  S.,  which  he  exchanged  in  i860  for  that  of  King  of  Italy.  See 
Marmora,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne  ou  Description  Staiistiqne,  Phy* 
sique  et  FoUtimu,  de  cette  Isle  (5  vols.  Par.  and  Turin,  1839-60) ; 
Auguste  BouUier,  La  Dialecte  et  la  Chants  Populaires  de  la 
Sardaigne  (Par.  1864) ;  and  C.  Corbetta,  Sardine  e  Corsica 
(Milan,  1877). 

Sardou,  Viotorien,  a  distinguished  French  drunatist,  wo 
bom  at  Paris  7th  September  183 1.  After  studying  medicine  for 
some  time^  he  devoted  himself  to  history,  and  endured  some  years 
of  poverty  and  distress  as  a  teacher  and  writer  in  minor  newspapers. 
His  first  drama.  La  Taveme  des  £tudiants,  fiiiled  completely  at 
the  Odeon  in  1854 ;  and  it  was  not  until  1858,  when  Mdlle.  Dejaxet 
recognised  his  talent  and  took  him  under  her  protection,  that  the 
career  of  success  began  which  has  since  then  been  almost  uninter- 
rupted. His  most  noted  dramas  are  Les  Pattes  de  Mouehe 
(X561),  (adapted  in  England  under  the  title  of  *A  Scrap  of 
Paper ') ;  Nos  Intimes  (1861),  (*  Friends  and  Foes'  and '  Perlr); 
Nos  bons  Villageois  (1865);  La  Patrie  (1869),  (*  Fatherland ') ; 
Femande(\%^o),  (adapted  under  the  same  name) ;  Dora  ('  Diplo- 
macy ') ;  and  his  latest  success  at  the  Vaudeville,  Les  Bourgeois 
dePontd*Arcy  (1878).  La  Pafillonne  failed  at  the  Com^die 
Fran^aise  in  1862.  His  political  satire  Rahagas  had  an  immense 
success  in  1872,  and  in  1877  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy.  Powerful  invention  and  construction,  firm  charac- 
terisation and  brilliance  in  dialogue,  are  S.*s  most  notable  qua* 
lities  as  a  dramatist 

Sargast'iuiL    See  Gulfwbid. 

Sar'gent  is  the  name  of  more  than  one  American  family  of 
talent  and  accomplishment.  The  first  person  of  note  bear* 
ing  the  name  was  Winthrop  8.,  bom  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
1st  May  1753.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  appointed  by  Congress  surveyor-general  of  the 
North- West  Territory  (1786),  was  adjutant-general  of  St  Clair's 
expedition  (1791)  against  the  Miami  Indians,  took  {)art  in 
Wayne's  expedition  (i794-9S)i  and  was  governor  of  Mississippi 
Territory  in  1790  and  in  i8oi.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  and  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  and  assisted  Dr.  B.  S.  Smith  in  preparing  his  Papers  rela* 
live  to  certain  American  Antiquities  (1790).  He  died  3d  June 
182a  His  grandson,  Wintlirop  8.,  bom  at  Phikdelphia, 
September  23,  1825,  was  a  lawyer  by  profcsiion,  bat  is  bert 
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known  as  a  scholar,  antiquarian,  and  litterateur.  He  edited 
from  original  MSS.,  with  an  introductory  memoir,  Tlu  History 
of  Braddocf^s  Expedition  against  Fort  Diiquesne  (1855),  The 
Loyalist  Poetry  of  the  Revolution  (1857),  and  several  reprints 
of  curious  Revolutionary  tracts ;  he  also  wrote  The  Life  and 
Career  of  Major  John  Andriy  Adjutant-General  of  the  British 
Army  in  Anurica  (Boston,  75  copies,  1861).  He  left  incom- 
plete at  his  death  (at  Paris,  May  18,  1870)  a  Catalogue  Raisonni 
of  books  relating  to  America.  Lucius  ManliuB  S.,  bom 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  25th  June  1786,  studied  at  Harvard,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  social  reforms,  particularly 
temperance,  for  which  he  lectured  and  wrote  copiously.  He 
died  at  West  Roxbury,  2d  June  1867.  Among  his  chief  writ- 
ings are  Dealings  with  the  Dead  by  a  Sexton  of  the  Old  School 
(1856),  Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Dexter  (1858),  and  The  Jrre- 
pressibU  Conflict  (1861).  See  J.  H.  Sheppard's  Reminiscences 
of  L.  M,  S, — Epes  S.,  born  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  27th  Sep- 
tember 1 81 2,  was  educated  at  Harvard,  took  to  journalism, 
and  was  successively  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Adver^ 
iisery  the  Boston  AtlaSy  the  New  York  Mirror,  and  the  Ne^u 
Monthly  Magazine,  About  1847  he  settled  at  Roxbury,  near 
Boston,  and  for  several  years  edited  the  Boston  Transcript,  S. 
is  a  very  miscellaneous  and  prolific  writer.  Among  his  nume- 
rous works  may  be  noted  the  plays.  The  Bride  of  Genoa 
and  Velcuco,  produced  with  success  in  1836  and  1837 ;  the 
comedy  Change  makes  Change  (1841);  a  Life  of  Henry  Clay 
(1842);  Fleetwood,  or  Stain  of  Birth  (1845),  *  novel;  The  Mari' 
ner^s  Library,  and  American  Adventure  by  Land  and  Sea ;  an 
edition  of  the  Modem  Standard  Drama  (7  vols.  1846-50) ; 
Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems  (1847),  one  of  which,  *  A  Life 
on  Sie  Ocean  Wave,'  is  as  popular  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Ame- 
rica ;  the  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  Memoir  and 
Notes\\%t^2)  \  The  Priestess  (1855),  a  tragedy;  Arctic  Adven- 
tures by  Sea  and  Land  (1857) ;  a  new  volume  of  Poems  (1858) ; 
Original  Dialogues  (1861) ;  Planchette,  or  the  Despair  of  Science, 
an  Account  of  Modem  Spiritualism  (1869);  The  Woman  who 
Dared,  a  Poem  (1869) ;  and  a  School  Manual  of  English  Ely- 
tnology  (1873). — John  Osborne  S.,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  18 10,  studied  at  Harvard,  passed 
for  the  bar,  and  practised  several  years  at  Boston,  sat  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  1835-36,  but  has  mainly  devoted 
himself  to  political  joumalism.  He  has  written  several  pam- 
phlets on  legal  and  political  questions,  but  his  most  important 
contribution  to. literature  is  his  essay,  Improvements  in  Steam 
Navigation  and  the  Arts  of  Naval  Warfare  (1844),  containing 
a  biographical  sketch  of  John  Ericsson. 

Sari',  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mazanderan,  Persia, 
in  a  flat  plain,  15  miles  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  80  miles 
S. W.  of  Astrabad.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  several  are 
planted  with  orange  and  other  trees.  The  chief  buildings  are 
the  Jamah  Masjid,  the  palace  of  Agha  Mohammed ;  and  the 
Gumbaz-i-Salm-i-Tur,  a  cylindrical  tower,  100  feet  in  height 
and  30  in  diameter.  There  are  seven  colleges,  five  public  baths, 
four  caravanserais,  and  fifteen  abambars,  or  reservoirs,  dug  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  filled  in  winter  with  water.  The  trade  is  insig- 
nificant, and  is  chiefly  in  rice  and  sugar.     Pop.  about  20,000. 

Sark  (Fr.  Sercq),  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  6}  miles  E.  of 
Guernsey,  with  an  area  of  1274  acres,  and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  546. 
It  presents  to  the  sea  cliffs  of  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  hollowed 
into  picturesaue  guUies  and  caves.  Great  and  Little  S.,  the  two 
portions  of  which  it  consists,  are  joined  by  a  dangerous  coupie  or 
neck,  8  yards  long  and  5  feet  broad,  at  a  height  of  200  feet  above 
the  sea.  S.  is  a  bailiwick  of  Guernsey  (q.  v. ).  The  inhabitants 
are  mainly  employed  in  fishing  and  lead-mining. 

Sarma'tians,  a  collective  name  loosely  applied  to  a  number  of 
non-Scythian  or  semi- Scythian  tribes  who  inhabited  Eastem  Eu- 
rope during  the  classic  ages.  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and 
Hippocrates  under  the  name  Sauromatce  (*  lizard-eyed '),  and  are 
described  as  theoffspringof  Scythians  and  Amazons,  alegend  which 
probably  arose  from  the  warlike  habits  of  the  Sarmatian  women. 
In  Strabo  and  Plinv  they  are  very  briefly  mentioned,  but  Ptolemy 
divides  them  into  the  European  and  Asiatic  S. ;  assigning  to  the 
former  a  territory  extending  from  the  Vistula  and  the  Baltic  to 
the  Carpathians,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Tanais  (Don) ;  and  to  the 
latter  the  regions  between  the  Tanais,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Two  of  the  principal  tribes  of  European  S.,  the 
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Roxolani  and  the  Jazyga,  began  to  push  westward  in  the  1st  c 
A.D.,  the  former  penetrating  into  Moesia,  the  latter  into  Hungary 
and  the  valley  of  the  Theiss.  In  the  barbarian  invasions  the  S. 
are  hopelessly  intermingled  with  the  Goths,  Vandals,  &c.  The  ^^ 
ceived  theory  represents  them  as  consisting  partly  of  Slavic  and 
partly  of  Lithuanian  tribes,  and  the  root  S-rm  is  considered  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  words  Serbi,  Send,  &c. 

Sar'no,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Saleno,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Salerno.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  a  school  for  the  priesthood,  some  paper  nuanufactories 
and  foundries.  The  neighbourhood  produces  fine  silk.  Pop. 
(1874)  15,382.  Near  S.  was  fought  the  famous  battle  in  which 
Narses  the  Byzantine  general  finally  overthrew  the  Ostrogoihic 
monarchy  in  Italy. 

Sar'pi,  Pie'tro,  commonly  known  as  Fra  Paolo,  was 
bom  at  Venice,  August  14,  I5S2,  early  became  distinguished  in 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  science.  At  the  age  of  twenty* 
six  he  had  become  provincial  in  an  order  of  Servites,  and  in  15SS 
was  chosen  procurator-general ;  but  his  rationalistic  tendencies 
brought  him  under  the  accusation  of  the  Inquisition,  and  S.  was 
exiled  from  his  native  city.  Chosen  representative  of  Venice  in 
a  dispute  with  Paul  V.  regarding  that  rope's  secular  powers,  he 
overwhelmed  the  Papal  party  by  his  learning,  eloquence,  and 
subtlety.  He  was  in  consequence  excommunicated,  and  his  life 
was  imperilled.  Secluding  himself  within  his  monastery,  he 
now  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  Istoria  dd 
Concilia  Tridentino,  This  was  printed  at  London  in  1619  by 
Antonio  de  Dominis,  the  Protestant  ex-bishop  of  Spalatro,  who 
placed  on  its  title-page  the  pseudonym  of  Pietro  Soave  Polano 
(an  anagram  on  Paolo  Sarpi  Veneto).  The  book— perhaps  a 
more  brilliant  and  certainly  a  more  elaborate  attack  on  the  Papal 
policy  than  any  Protestant  other  than  Luther  ever  attempted— 
was  quickly  translated  into  Latin  and  other  tongues,  and  called 
forth  in  reply  Cardinal  Pallavicini's  account  of  the  same  council 
His  complete  works  were  published  at  Helmstadt  (2  vols.  Verona, 
1750;  8  vols,  ib,  1761-68),  and  at  Naples  (24  vols.  1789-90). 
S.  died  at  Venice,  January  15,  1623.  See  Fontanini's  Stma. 
Arcana  della  Vita  di  Fra  Paolo  (Milan,  1805) ;  Bianchi-Giovini's 
Biografia  di  Fra  Paolo  (2  vols.  Zurich,  1836 ;  Fr.  trans.  2  vols. 
Brussels,  1863) ;  T.  A.  Trollope's  Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the 
Friar  (1861) ;  and  A.  G.  Campbell's  Life  of  S,  (1875). 

Sarrace'nia  is  the  principal  genus  of  the  small  order  Sam' 
ceniacece,  consisting  of^  N.  American  marsh  plants  renuLrkable 
for  the  leaf* petiole  being  expanded  into  a  pitcher-like  organ, 
surmounted  by  the  lamina  shaped  as  a  kind  of  lid.  This  pitcher 
is  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid,  and  in  the 
older  leaves  is  usually  full  of  water.  In  some  species— as  S. 
purpurea,  S.  flava,  and  S,  rubra — the  water  appears  to  be  de- 
rived directly  from  the  atmosphere,  but  the  construction  of  other 
species,  e.g.,  S.  variolaris,  suggests  a  secretion  by  the  plant  as 
the  source. 

Sarsaparill'a  (Span,  zarza,  *a  bramble,*  znd  parri/la,  *i 
vine,*  or  Parillo,  who  is  said  to  have  first  used  it  medicinally^ 
consists  of  the  roots,  with  portions  of  the  rhizome  or  'champs' 
attached,  of  several  species  of  Smilax,  an  extensive  genus  of 
monocotyledonous  climbing  shrubs  with  tuberous  or  fibrous  root 
stocks.  They  are  natives  of  the  warm,  temperate,  and  tropicil 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  medi- 
cinal properties.  The  varieties  of  the  drug  met  with  in  commerce 
are  numerous,  and  the  different  species  of  which  they  are  tiie 
produce  is  not  yet  settled  amongst  botanists.  The  trade  divide  S. 
mto  two  principal  groups  according  to  the  amount  of  starch  con- 
tained in  the  drug.  In  the  starchy  section  we  have  the  Ctraccas 
S.,  of  a  pale-brown  colour  and  thick  swollen  contour;  the  Bra- 
zilian or  Para  S.,  in  which  the  roots  are  slender  and  wavy,  V^ 
bably  obtained  from  S.  papyracea  ;  the  Honduras  S.,  which  has 
a  somewhat  acrid  taste ;  and  the  Guatemala  S.,  which  differs 
from  the  Caraccas  by  its  brighter  orange-brown  colour.  In  the 
non-starchy  group  the  most  important  are — ^Jamaica  S.,  ot  a 
reddish-brown  colour ;  Lima  S. ,  which  closely  resembles  it  lo 
external  appearance,  but  not  in  tint  (both,  however,  are  probab'.T 
obtained  from  the  same  species,  viz.,  S,  officinalis) ;  and  Vera 
Cruz  or  Mexican  S.,  the  produce  of  S,  medica.  Two  European 
species  {S.  excesla  and  S.  aspera)  yield  an  inferior  kind  of  S. 

The  roots  of  the  medicinal  species  of  Smi/ax  contain  ond- 
lage,  lignin,  starch,  volatile  oU,  resin,  and  a  crystalline  principle 
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called  tinilacin.  As  a  medicine^  S.  is  used  in  decoction  and 
infusion  as  a  diaphoretic,  tonic,  and  alterative^  and  is  adminis* 
tered  in  acrofula,  syphilis,  and  concomitant  diseases.  Sereral 
species  of  Smilax  are  known  as  China  root,  of  which  S,  China 
is  said  to  possess  alterative  and  sudorific  properties,  and  is  used 
in  the  East  for  s^hilis;  and  .9.  fseudO'China^  or  American 
China-root,  is  variously  employed  in  the  United  States.  The 
root  of  Ripogonmm  paruijicrum  is  known  as  New  Zealand  S. 
from  serving  in  that  country  as  a  substitute  for  real  S.  For  a 
simQar  reason  Hemidamus  JndicHS  (Asclepiadacttt)  is  called 
Indian  S.  American  or  wild  S.  is  Araiia  nukicauiis  (AraJiaug)^ 
and  is  used  like  S.  as  a  diaphoretic  and  alterative. 

Sartiie,  a  N.  W.  department  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  Ome^ 
S.  by  Maine-et-Loire  and  Indxe-et-Loire,  £.  by  £ure-et-Loir  and 
Loir-et-Cher,  W.by  Mayenne.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  broken 
here  and  there  with  low  hills  clothed  with  vines.  There  are  also 
considerable  forests.  S.  is  well  watered.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Sarthe  and  Huisine,  whose  basins  comprise  the  most  fertile 
districts  in  the  department  The  climate  is  mild,  but  humid. 
Agriculture  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  wheat,  potatoes,  clover, 
grasses,  hemp,  and  fruit  (walnuts,  chestnuts,  pears,  and  apples), 
are  produced  in  large  quantities.      The  wine  is  of  mediocre 

auality.  Cattle,  sbeep,  and  swine  are  reared  in  great  numbers  for 
le  Paris  market  The  department  has  coal-pits,  iron-works, 
and  numerous  other^  kinds  of  industrial  works.  Pop.  (1876) 
446,339.    The  chief  town  is  Le  Mans  (q.  v.), 

Sax^ti,  GUusepp'e,  a  versatile  composer,  whose  works  were 
in  great  repute  during  the  1 8th  c,  was  bom  at  Faenza,  December 
28,  1729.  He  was  for  ten  years  chapel-master  at  Copenhagen, 
after  which  he  produced  many  operas  in  Italy  with  brilliant 
success,  and  from  1784  to  1801  he  occupied  a  princely  position 
as  director  of  court  music  at  St.  Petersburg.  S.  died  at  Berlin, 
July  28,  i8q2.  His  operas,  distinguished  for  grace,  melody,  and 
inventive  power,  number  forty-three,  the  most  famous,  perhaps, 
being  Giulio  Sadino,  produced  at  Venice  in  1781.  See  F^tis, 
JBufg.  l/niv,  da  Musioins  (new  ed.  1878). 


Andrea  del,  an  Italian  artist,  bom  at  Florence 
in  1488,  began  life  as  a  goldsmith  and  chaser  in  metal,  but  early 
turning  to  painting,  studied  under  Pietro  di  Cosuiro,  and  acquired 
in  his  own  time  the  proud  title  of  'Andrea  senza  errori,'  or  the 
Faultless.     His  real  name  was  Andrea  Vannuchi,  and  he  was 
called  del  S,  on  account  of  his  being  the  son  'of  a  tailor.'    In 
1518  he  visited  the  court  of  Franfois  I.,  where  he  executed  a 
number  of  pictures,  some  of  which  still  adorn  the  Louvre.    In 
Paris  he  was  loaded  with  honours  and  gifts.    Yet  he  was  in- 
duced to  retum  to  Italy  within  a  year  by  the  importunities  of 
his  infamous  wife,  Lucrezia  del  Fede.     Under  the  influence  of 
Lucrezia,  the  fair  model  of  his  Madonnas,  he  embezzled  the 
sums  entrusted  to  him  by  the  king  for  the  purchase  of  works  of 
art  in  Italy.     To  this  perfidious  creature  Andrea  sacrificed 
honour,  fame,  and  friends,  only  to  be  shamelessly  abandoned  by 
her  on  his  wretched  deathbed,  when  stricken  in  1 53a    Specimens 
of  his  art  are  in  almost  every  large  ^llery,  but  fine  examples 
are  rare  out  of  Naples.     His  easel  pictures  are  generally  less 
esteemed  than  his  frescoes,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  virgin 
Mary  series,  including  the  '  Madonna  del  Sacco '  in  the  Nunziata, 
and  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  John  in  a  cloister  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Campagnia  dello  Scalzo.     Perhaps  his 
noblest  easel-picture  is  the  so-called  '  Disputa  della  SS.  Trmita ' 
in   the  Pitti   Palace.     See  Biadi,  NotitU  imdUe  ddia   Vita 
d* Andrea  del  S,  (Flor.  1830),  and  Reumont,  Andrea  del  S, 
(Lcipfc  1835). 

Sarto'iiofl,  O^org,  Freiherr  von  Walterahausen,  a 
German  historian,  was  bom  at  Kassel,  25th  August  1765,  and 
died  34th  August  1828.  His  most  important  work  is  Gesckiekie 
des  Manseatlichen  Bundes  (3  vols.  Gott  1802-8),  to  which  his 
Urkundliehe  GeuhiehU  des  Ursprungi  der  Deutschen  Hansa  bis 
xum  13.  yahrh^y  edited  by  Lappenberg  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1830), 
forms  a  valuable  addition.— Wolxgaiiff  won  Waltonbauaen 
8.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  distinguished  geologist,  was  bom 
at  Gottingen,  l)ecember  17,  1809.  Subseauently  to  1833,  when 
he  completed  hh  university  course,  he  made  several  journeys  in 
the  intetests  of  science,  and  was,  in  1847,  appointed  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  nis  native  town.  In 
1859  he  travelled  in  Russia,  and  in  1864  went  for  the  third  time 
to  Sicily,  where  also  he  resided  l869-7a    He  died  at  Gottingen, 


October  16,  1876.  His  works  are  Alias  des  jEima  (184^-59) ; 
Physisch'Geographisehe  SJkitMe  van  Island  (1847) ;  Ceolog,  Atlas 
von  Island  (1853) ;  ^^^  die  Vtdcamschen  Gtstdm  in  Sieilim 
und  Island  (1853);  6^1!^  die  KlimaU  der  Gegewwart  und  der 
VonMlt{iUis\  the  last  a  prize  essay  published  at  Haarlem. 

Sa'raxn.    See  Sausbury. 

fiarsa'na,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Genoa,  M  miles 
E.S.E.  of  that  city  by  rail  It  has  a  noble  Gothic  cathedra], 
^'^S^i^  1355*  <uKi  to  the  £.  the  picturesque  fortification  of  Sar- 
janella.  Pop.  (1874)  9533.  S.  was  called  Sergiana  by  the 
Romans,  also  Lmus  Ncva^  from  its  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Luna  or  LttnOf  the  most  northern  of  the  Etruscan  dties. 

Saah,  in  carpentry,  the  wooden  framework  of  a  window, 
composed  of  siae  styles  joined  at  top  and  bottom  by  rails,  with 
inner  cross  pieces  or  bars  for  holdmg  the  panes  of  glass.  A 
casement  S.  opens  on  hinges  like  a  door ;  a  sliding  S.  moves 
vertically  up  and  down,  bemg  attached  to  ropes  or  chains  passed 
over  pulleys,  and  counterbalanced  at  the  enos. 

Saah.  Crimson  sashes  of  silk  are  wom  across  the  shoulder 
by  officers,  and  crimson  cotton  sashes  by  sergeants  in  the 
British  army.  They  were  formerljr  wom  round  the  waist.  In 
the  cavalry  they  are  tied  on  the  right  side,  and  in  the  infantnr 
on  the  left  In  full  dress  a  narrow  S.  of  gold  and  crimson  silK 
is  wom  by  officers. 

Saa'ine,  a  term  of  Scotch  law  denoting  the  act  of  givinj^  legal 
possession  of  feudal  (see  Feu)  property,  or  the  lend  writing  by 
which  that  fact  is  proved.  By  the  Tides  to  Land,  1858  (Scotland) 
Act,  the  ceremonial  previously  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
deed  of  S.  is,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  unnecessary.  Instead, 
the  conveyance  may  be  recorded  in  the  Register  of  Sasines. 

8askatch'«wan,  or  Nel'son,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  branches, 
the  North  and  South  S.,  which  rise  near  each  other  in  a 
summit-glacier  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  Mount  Hector, 
whence  they  flow  E.,  gradiudly  diverging,  and  then  again  con- 
verging, till  they  reach  a  point  550  mUes  E.  of  their  source, 
where  they  unite.  The  S.  then  flows  for  370  miles  E.  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  forming  on  its  way  Cedar  Lake  and  the  Grand  Rapids. 
From  Lal^e  Winnip^  it  flows  first  N.  then  E.  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
Its  total  length  from  the  source  of  the  southem  branch  is  1740 
miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  500,000  sq.  miles.  The  S.  is 
navigable  throughout  most  of  its  course,  and  steamers  have 
ascended  to  within  300  miles  of  its  source.  The  country  has 
yet  to  be  opened  up,  but  contains  many  valuable  minerals  and 
much  arable  land.  See  the  Earl  of  Southesk's  Saskatekiwan 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Edin.  1875). 

Sasft'afinui  is  a  genus  of  Lauraceee  (q.  v.),  natives  of  N.  Ame- 
rica and  the  E.  Indies.  S»  officinalis^  known  specially  as  the 
S.-tree,  is  a  large  dioecious  tree  of  dnr  open  woods  in  Canada 
and  the  Unitea  States,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  diversity  it 
presents  in  the  size  and  shape  of  its  deciduous  leaves.  The  root, 
wood,  and  bark  have  stimulant  and  sudorific  properties,  which 
mainly  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  In  medicine 
various  preparations  of  S.  are  used  for  rheumatism  and  skin  affec- 
tions, generally,  however,  in  combination  with  more  potent 
drugs.  'S.-tea,'  with  sugar  and  milk,  forms  the  drink  known  as 
saloop.  From  the  young  shoots  a  kind  of  beer  is  made;  the 
leaves  are  used  as  an  admixture  in  sauces,  and  for  other  cnli- 
narv  purposes;  the  frait  yields  a  perfumer's  oil,  and  the  wood  and 
bark  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  Oriental  S.  is  5".  Pn^rthenoxylon, 
partaking  of  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  above  spc^cies.  The 
name  S.  u  also  home  by  various,  other  trees,  thus  Orinoco  S.  is 
Nectandracymbarum  (see  PiCHURiM  BiANsand  Grsknhxa&t); 
Australian  S.  is  Atherosperma  moschaia  ;  Cayenne  S.  is  Licaiia 
guianensis^  which  yields  excellent  timber;  and  Swamp  S»  is 
Magnolia  gtauca  (q.  v.). 

Sasa'afinui  Ifute.    See  Picru&im  Bxaks. 

teisaaldsB,  a  native  dynasty  which  held  the  throne  of  Persia 
from  228  A.D.  to  641.  Its  founder  was  Ardeshir,  who  defeated 
Arduan,  the  last  of  the  Arsacide  (228),  and  its  last  monarch 
Yezdegird  IIL,  who  was  finally  defeated  at  Nehavend  by  the 
Arabs  (641),  and  murdered  when  an  exile  in  Khocaaaa  (051X 
See  PxKSlA. 
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L'ri,  next  to  Cagliari,  the  most  important  town  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  is  situated  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  island, 
\7\  miles  by  rail  from  its  seaport,  Porto  Torres,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Asinara.  It  is  well  built,  has  a  handsome  piazza,  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  Azuni  (1862),  the  eminent  teacher  of  commer- 
cial law,  and  some  fine  public  buildings,  including  a  l^irgc 
cathedral,  a  castle  (now  a  barrack),  university  ( 1 776),  with  80 
students ;  town-hall,  theatre,  and  hospital,  and  beautiful  pro- 
menades. It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  olive 
oil,  fruits,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  (1877)  33,711.  In  1855 
S.  lost  one-third  of  its  inhabitants  from  cholera  within  twenty 
days. 

Sasseram'  (Sahsram),  a  town  in  the  district  of  Shahabad, 
Bengal,  British  India,  situated  beneath  the  Kymur  hills,  72  miles 
S.E.  of  Benares,  and  60  S.  of  Arrah.  Pop.  (1872)  21,023. 
It  was  the  Ibirthplace  of  the  Afghan  Emperor  Shere  Shah,  who 
expelled  the  Mogul  Humayun,  the  father  of  Akbar,  from 
Delhi  in  1539.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Shere  Shah's  father, 
and  also  of  Shere  Shah  himself ;  the  latter  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, erected  on  an  island  in  an  artificial  lake.  There  is  still  a 
large  Mahommedan  population  at  S.  The  exports  are  valued  at 
/6000,  the  imports  at  ^  20, 000. 

Sa'tan.    See  Devil. 

Sat'ellites  (Lat.  satelUs^  *an  attendant*),  in  astronomy, 
are  the  secondary  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  which  revolve 
roimd  the  planets.  Excepting  Mercury  and  Venus,  all  the 
known  planets  have  such  attendant  orbs.  The  earth  has  one, 
Mars  two,  Jupiter  four,  Saturn  eight,  Uranus  four,  and  Neptune 
one  at  least.  Some  astronomers  nave  suspected  one  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  Venus,  but  no  certain  observations  are  recorded. 
Probabhr  Uranus  and  Neptune  have  both  a  more  numerous  re- 
tinue of  moons ;  but  because  of  their  great  distance  these  are 
beyond  our  limits  of  vision.  In  the  case  of  these  last  two 
planets  the  motion  of  the  S.  round  their  primaries  is  retrograde. 
The  various  S.  are  more  particularly  noticed  under  Moon  and 
the  particular  articles  upon  the  planets. 

Sat'in  (corruption  of  Chin,  sou-twan),  a  familiar  kind  of  silk 
stuff  having  a  beautifully  smooth  shining  surface,  originally 
brought  from  China.  The  glossy  surface  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  only  every  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  or  other  thread  is  raised  for 
one  shot  of  the  weft.  Accordingly  four-fifths,  six-sevenths,  or 
seven-eighths  of  the  warp  are  seen  on  the  face  of  the  finished 
fabrics,  which  are  accordingly  known  as  *  5-warp  S.,*  *  7-warp  S.,' 
and  so  on.  Oriental  satins  were  formerly  esteemed  as  the  best, 
but  now  French  stuffs  of  Lyon  fabriqtie  surpass  all  others.  Satins 
called  caffard  and  malicques  are  freauently  mentioned  in  inven- 
tories belonging  to  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries ;  the  former  stuff 
was  manufactured  at  Bruges,  and  the  latter  at  Genoa. 

The  term  satinet  is  applied  to  an  inferior  kind  of  S.,  and  also 
to  a  glossy  stuff  made  from  cotton  and  wool. 

8at'in-wood,  a  name  applied  to  several  kinds  of  ornamental 
woods  derived  from  different  trees  grown  in  tropical  regions. 
It  is  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  hard,  curled,  and  mottled  or  figured 
so  as  to  display  a  satiny  lustre  when  polished.  It  is  employed  as 
a  veneering  wood  for  furniture,  picture-frames,  and  in  inlaying. 
The  S.  brought  from  India  is  the  product  of  Chloroxylon  Swiete- 
nia,  and  that  of  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Guiana  is  derived 
from  Ferolia  Guianensis,  It  is  imported  in  logs  10  feet  long  by 
8  inches  square,  or  thereby. 

Sat'ire  (Lat.  sMra^  old  form  s/itttra)  is  a  species  of  poetry 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  confoundea  with 
the  satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks  (Gr.  satyros^  Lat.  satyrus). 
The  term  satura  (root  sat  *  enough  *)  is  the  feminine  of  the  ad- 
jective satur^  *  full,'  and  originally  signified,  with  the  substantive 
ianXf  *  a  dish,*  either  expressed  or  understood — a  dish  made  up  of 
a  medley  of  ingredients.  Especially  it  meant  a  kind  of  sausage. 
It  was  afterwards  used  to  denote  a  law  with  many  clauses. 
Finally,  it  was  employed  as  a  general  term  for  a  medley  re- 
sembling farce,  and  like  the  Fescennine  Verses  (q.  v.)  consisted 
of  sallies  of  sharp  banter  and  uproarious  buffoonery,  improvised, 
on  the  occasion,  without  any  pretension  to  regular  plot  or  definite 
form.  The  introduction  of  the  legitimate  drama  by  Livius 
Andronicus  (q.  v.)  and  the  influence  of  Greek  models  soon 
modified  and  improved  the  quality  of  Roman  S.  Ennius  (q.  v. ) 
laid  down  for  himself  distinct  rules  for  satiric  composition. 
But  the  high  merit  of  developing  Roman  S.  and  giving  to  it 
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new  form  and  direction  is  due  to  Ludlios.  Unlike  the  bor- 
rowed forms  of  Roman  literature,  it  had  a  long  and  Tigorous 
life.  The  genius  of  comedy  soon  disappeared.  The  epics  of 
Ennius  and  Virgil  were  succeeded  by  feebler  efforts.  QtuUus 
and  Horace  were  Rome's  only  lyrists.  But  this  natire  product 
of  Roman  genius,  strong,  keen,  and  Roman-like  in  Ludlias, 
attained  unequalled  perfection  in  Horace,  whose  satires  reflect 
in  happy  combination  the  manners,  humours,  foibles,  and  vices 
of  the  Augustan  age.  But  Horace  looked  on  foibles  and  vices 
as  things  to  be  ridiculed  and  reproved,  not  as  dangers  to  be 
dreaded  and  deplored.  To  him  succeeded  Persius  (q.  v.),  who 
with  the  rigour  and  moroseness  of  a  Stoic  declaimed  against  the 
depravity  and  vices  of  mankind  ;  while  not  long  afterwards  the 
spirit  of  S.,  as  if  catching  fresh  fire  from  the  hell  of  Roman 
depravity,  reappeared  in  Juvenal  (q.  v.)  with  unabated  power 
and  the  despairing  earnestness  of  righteous  ire.  Even  in  Martial 
(q.  V.)  its  edge  continued  keen. 

During  the  later  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  dark 
ages,  S.  like  many  other  forms  of  literature  slumbered  in 
Europe.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  burst  forth  into  newness  of 
life  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland.  The 
Fablieri,  among  the  trouvires  of  Northern  France,  arc  noted  for 
the  gaiety  of  their  S.  Rutebeuf  (q.  v.)  was  the  prototype  ol 
Voltaire.  Walter  Map  (q.  v.)  in  his  Golias-poems  is  one  of  the 
wittiest  satirists  that  England  ever  produced.  Later  on,  Europe 
resounded  with  the  fame  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  (q.  ▼.),  *ihf 
champion  of  humanism ^*  Erasmus  (q.  v.),  Rabelais  (q.  ?.).  Sir 
David  Lyndsay  (q.  v.),  and  George  Buchanan  (q.  v.)— all  bitter 
and  uncompromising  denouncers  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 
The  satires  of  these,  however,  consisted  in  the  substance— the 
trenchant  invective  alone.  They  were  not  cast  in  the  Koirin 
mould.  Vauquelin  (q.  v. )  founded  the  school  of  modem  French 
S.  based  on  the  ancient  lines.  Mottin,  Sigogne,  Beithelot, 
Regnier,  and  Theophile  Viaud  wrote  satirical  pieces  characterised 
alike  by  elegance  of  diction  and  impurity  of  expression.  In  the 
17th  and  x8th  centuries  Dryden  (q.  v.),  Butler  (q.  v.),  Dean  Swi  t 
(q.  v.),  Andrew  Marvel  (q.  v.).  Dr.  Edward  Young  (q.  v.)i  D' 
Johnson  (q.  v.),  Churchill  (q.  v.),  Cowper  (q.  v.),  Walcott  (q.T.) 
alias  Peter  Pindar,  Gifford  (q.  v.),  Arbuthnot  (q.  v.),  and  Robert 
Bums  (q.  v.),  made  for  themselves  a  reputation  as  satirists; 
while  Boileau  (q.  v.),  the  'Juvenal  of  France,*  Voltaire,  and 
many  others  showed  that  S.  was  congenial  to  the  Gallic  soiL 
In  Germany  the  most  famous  names  are  those  of  Hagedom, 
Rabener,  Sturz,  Stolberg,  Kastner,  Wieland  (q.  v.).  Ticdc 
(q.  v.),  and  Goethe  (q.  v.).  The  present  century  can  boast  ol 
the  names  of  Beranger  (a.  v.),  Byron  (q.  v.),  James  and  Horace 
Smith  (q.  v.),  and  Hood  (q.  v.),  in  poetry  ;  and  Hook  (q.  v.), 
Jerrold  (q.  v.),  Thackeray  (q.  v.),  and  Carlyle  (q.  v.)  in  prose. 
Among  transatlantic  names,  Lowell  (q.  v. )  and  Holmes  (q.  ▼■) 
pre-eminently  deserve  mention.  See  Brown's  History  ef  Roi^* 
Classical  Literature  (Lond.  1853);  ^€W2i"%  R<man  Pcits  of  tht 
Republic  (Edin.  1863) ;  Thompson's  History  of  Roman  literature 
in  the  Encydopadia  Metropolitana ;  Mommsen's  Histo^  cj 
Rome;  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Roman  History;  and  James 
Hannay's  S,  and  Satirists  (Lond.  1854). 

Sdtpura,  a  range  of  mountains  in  India,  running  Eand 
W.  across  the  peninsula  for  about  600  miles,  parallel  to  the 
Vindhyas,  with  which  it  is  by  some  authorities  included,  h 
forms  the  watershed  which  separates  the  Nerbudda  basin  from 
that  of  the  Godavery,  flowing  S.E.,  and  the  Taptee,  flowing  ^V. 
The  highest  point  is  4454  feet ;  the  general  elevation  is  about 
2000. 

Sa'traps  (Pers.  khshathrapavan\  goTemors  or  viceroys  of 
provinces  in  ancient  Persia.  Theoretically  they  were  sapreiDe 
only  in  civil  matters,  but  on  the  decline  of  the  Empire  nuoT 
assumed  absolute  power  and  independence. 

Sat'suma  Ware,  a  fine  kind  of  pottery* or  semiporoelaio 
made  in  Japan,  having  a  felspathic  glaze  of  a  light  straw  colour, 
the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  net- work  of  fine  cracks. 
Red  and  green  colours  and  dulled  gold  are  employed  for 
decorating  S.  W.,  a  favourite  ornament  being  the  cIysanlh^ 
mum,  and  pheasants  and  other  fowls  are  also  frequently  intro- 
duced.   Fine  old  S.  W.  is  highly  esteemed  by  coUectoxi^ 

Sat'um  (old  form,  Saetumus,  'god  of  sowing'),  a  mytKicsl 
deified  king  of  Latium,  whose  reign  was  the  so-called  Golden 
Age.  He  was  god  of  the  com  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  ^« 
worshipped  along  with  Ops,  the  goddess  of  plenty.     In  b^ 
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honour  the  Italians  celebrated  annually  in  December  the  Satur* 
nalia,  a  kind  of  rustic  carnival  or  harvest-home.  Latterly  he  was 
identified  with  the  Greek  god  Kxonos,  the  son  of  Uranus  and 
Ge,  the  first  rulers  of  the  universe.  Uranus  having  thrown  some 
of  his  sons  (the  Titans)  into  Tartarus,  Kronos  dethroned  him, 
but  was  himself  afterwards  displaced  by  his  son  Zeus.  Kxonos 
is  often  represented  as  an  old  man  grasping  a  sickle.  A  legend 
says  he  emigrated  to  Italv  and  reigned  there.  Possibly  this 
may  in  part  account  for  his  identification  with  the  mythical 
Latian  king. 

fidttdbra,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  British  India,  situated  in  the  highlands 
of  the  Deccan,  115  miles  S.E.  of  Bombay,  and  55  S.  of  Poonah. 
Pop.  (1872)  24,484.  It  lies  in  a  hollow  commanded  by  a  very 
strong  fort,  which  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1818.— The 
diitrict  of  S.,  which  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Western  Ghauts,  has 
an  area  of  5378  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1872)  1,116,050.  This  tract 
was  ethnologically  the  cradle  of  the  Mahratta  race ;  and  the 
great  Sivaji  (q.  v.)  established  himself  at  the  fort  of  S.  about  i66a 
Here  his  descendants  maintained  themselves,  though  with  dim- 
inished powers,  as  the  nominal  leaders  of  the  Mahratta  confede- 
racT  until  1848.  In  that  year  the  last  Rajah  died  without  issue  ; 
and  his  deathbed  adoption  was  set  aside  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  in  accordance  with  the  then  accepted 
doctrine  of  lapse.  The  chief  crops  are  millets,  rice,  cotton, 
wheat,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  The  only  manufacture  is 
cotton-weaving.  S.  suffered  severely  during  the  famine  of  1877, 
especially  in  loss  of  cattle. 

Sat'urxi,  the  sixth  planet  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun, 
describes  in  10^759*22  days,  or  a  little  less  than  thirty  of  our 
years,  an  orbit  whose  semi-major  axis  is  872,137,000  miles, 
whose  excentridty  is  '05C996,  and  whose  inclination  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  is  a*  29'  28  .  In  absolute  magnitude  S.  comes  after 
Jupiter,  having  an  equatorial  diameter  of  70, 150  miles,  and  a 
volume  6867  times  that  of  the  earth.  Its  mass  is  only  89*7 
times  that  of  the  earth,  on  account  of  its  inferior  densitv.  It 
rotates  very  rapidly  upon  its  axis,  the  length  of  its  day  being, 
according  to  Professor  Hall  of  Washington,  10  hours  i<  minutes. 
The  consequent  oblate  form  is  easily  reco^ised  with  a  good 
telescope.  It  has  eight  satellites,  the  two  mnermost  of  which 
and  Hyperon  (the  seventh)  are  difficult  to  observe.  The  most 
striking  feature,  however,  of  this  planet,  is  the  system  of  rings, 
which  lies  nearly  in  the  planet's  equatorial  plane,  and  is  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  28*  10'  22".  They  were  first  seen 
by  Galileo,  through  whose  comparatively  poor  telescope  they 
appeared  like  two  attendant  bodies,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
planet.  Huyghens  was  the  first  to  discover  the  real  annular 
nature  of  the  appendage ;  and  the  dose  scrutiny  of  subsequent 
observers  has  revealed  that  there  are  three  distinct  rings,  two 
bright  and  the  other  dark.  The  dark  ring,  which  is  nearest  the 
pUmet,  has  sometimes  been  seen  divided.  The  dbtance  between 
the  inner  edge  of  the  dark  ring  and  the  surface  of  the  planet  is 
10,32a  miles;  and  the  entire  breadth  of  the  system  of  rings  is 
37, 570  miles.  Regarding  the  stability  of  such  a  material  system, 
Laplace  showed  that  the  mass  of  the  ring  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  its  centre  of  inertia  must  not  be  coincident  with  the  planet's 
centre  of  inertia— otherwise  the  equilibrium  would  be  essentially 
nnstAble.  Bond  and  Pierce,  two  American  astronomers,  took  up 
the  same  question,  and  the  latter  demonstrated  that  the  system, 
if  solid,  must  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  concentric  rings. 
The  whole  inquiry  was  finally  settled  in  a  masterly  essay  con- 
tributed by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  which  gained  the  Adams' 
Prize  in  1857.  In  this  he  proved  the  physical  imposdbilitjr  of 
these  rings  oeing  either  continuously  solid  or  continuously  liquid ; 
and  demonstrated  the  permanent  stability  of  a  ring  of  discrete 
bodies.  Saturn's  rings  are,  therefore,  most  probably  made  up  of 
swarms  of  meteorites  or  minute  satellites,  each  revolving  indepen- 
dently round  the  planet 

Satunutlia,  an  andent  festival  celebrated  by  the  Latins  in 
fiononr  of  Saturn  (q.  v.)  who  taught  them  agriculture  and  the 
Lrts  of  civilised  life.  It  fell  towards  the  close  of  December 
when  the  toils  of  the  husbandman  were  over,  and  the  ingathering 
•>i  the  crops  disposed  the  heart  of  the  rustic  to  thankfulness 
uad  joy.  Unrestrained  merriment  and  jollity  characterised  the 
larvest  home — the  simple  festival  of  the  national  go^.  Business 
iras  suspended,  courts  were  closed,  schools  kept  holidav,  the 
lu»Linctions  of  rank  were  reversed,  slaves  wore  the  badge  of 


freedom  {piUus\  and,  arrayed  in  the  vestments  of  their  masters, 
were  served  by  them  at  table.  All  resounded  with  feasting  and 
revelry  and  mirth,  presents  were  sent  from  friend  to  friend,  lo 
S,  was  shouted  through  the  streets,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
with  uncovered  head.  No  war  could  be  begun,  no  malefactor 
punished,  while  the  festival  lasted. 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  whole  month  of  December  was 
dedicated  to  Saturn,  the  19th  being  set  apart  for  his  sacred  rites. 
But  when  the  month  was  lengthened  by  two  days  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Julian  Calendar  the  S.  fell  on  the  17th,  a  change 
which  produced  endless  confusion.  Augustus  therefore  ordained 
that  the  17th,  i8th,  and  19th  should  be  sacred  to  Saturn  in  all 
time  coming.  Gradually  the  number  of  days  was  extended  to 
seven  {</,  Mart,  Epi^r,  xiv.  72,  2),  during  which  three  separate 
festivals  were  celebrated :  ist,  the  S.  proper ;  2d,  the  Opalia^ 
in  honour  of  Ops,  Saturn's  wife ;  3d,  the  Sigiiiaria^  in  which 
little  earthenware  figures  (Sigilla)  were  sold  as  toys  for  children. 

Sator^nian  Verse,  the  name  given  to  the  primitive  form  of 
Roman  national  ooetry.  As  applied  to  the  compositions  in 
rustic  measures  oi  the  early  Italian  peoples,  S.  V.  means  nothing 
more  than  'early,'  'old-fashioned.'  But  any  notion  which  we 
can  form  of  the  early  Roman  literature  must  of  necessity  be  in- 
complete. The  fragments  which  remain  evince  genuine  Roman 
strength.  Livius  Andronicus  (q.  v.)  translated  the  Odyssey  into 
S.  V. — z  work  which  was  a  school-book  in  the  days  of  Horace 
(see  Hor.  Epist,  II.  i.  69-71).  The  few  lines  which  we  possess 
of  his  version  prove  conclusively  the  great  irregularity  of  the 
S.  v.,  or  rather  of  the  Saturaian  metre.  Cn.  Naevius  (q.  v.),  a 
writer  of  original  power  and  undoubted  genius,  succeeded  to 
Livius.  The  best  known,  and  withal  the  most  favourable  sped- 
men  of  his  style,  is  to  be  found  in  his  epitaph  \-^ 

*  Mortates  immortales  flero  ti  foret  (as, 
FicrenC  diw  Cameiue  Naerium  poeUm, 
Itaque  potiooam  est  Orcino  traoitiu  thetanroy 
Obhd  ftuot  KoouD  loquier  Latina  linffua.* 

S.  V.  is  not  a  Greek  measure  as  Bentley  supposed.  That  it  is 
found  in  the  verses  of  Archilochus  is  accidental.  Hermann's  view 
that  it  is  of  Etruscan  origin  is  of  small  account  It  is  purely  a 
native  measure,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Norse  legends,  in  the 
'  Cid,'  in  the  early  English  ballads,  and  in  the  early  poetry  of 
all  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  of  S.  V.  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  for 
when  we  consider  the  inscriptionary  tablets  set  up  in  the  Capitol 
by  the  TriumpfuUora^  the  song  of  the  Arval  Brothers,  and  the 
poetical  though  semi-prosaic  records  of  the  achievements  of  early 
Roman  heroes,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  this  must  have 
been  a  metre — if  metre  it  was— of  endless  variety. 

Satsrri'aaie  is  a  symptom  of  certain  forms  of  mental  disease 
in  which  there  is  an  ungovernable  impulse  to  acts  of  venery. 

Sat'yn,  in  Greek  mythology,  personifications  of  the  luxu* 
riant  fertility  of  the  vital  principle  in  nature.  They  attended 
upon  Dionysus,  and  are  represented  as  ^otesque  beings  of 
human  form,  yet  in  some  respects  resembling  goats,  with  taiU, 
horses'  ears,  snub  noses,  and  coarse  bristlv  hair.  They  are  fre- 
quently depicted  dressed  in  skins,  garlanded  with  wreaths,  and 
carrying  bottles  of  wine,  and  they  apPW  in  positions  indicative 
of  their  voluptuous  character^-dnnking  wtne,  dandng  with 
nymphs,  sleepmg  after  a  debauch,  &c  Though  not  named  in 
Homer,  they  are  often  introduced  by  the  poets  since  Hesiod,  and 
by  sculptors,  espedallj  Praxiteles.  The  Semitic  sHrim  ('hairy 
ones')  and  the  Egyptian  god  Mendes  are  kindred  conceptions. 

Sau'oee  are  prepared  condiments,  seasonings,  or  relishes  for 
various  kinds  of  food,  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  spices,  condiments, 
acid  vegetable  substances,  fruits,  oils  and  fats,  anchovies, 
lobsters,  ovsters,  &c.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  variety  of  pre- 
parations from  these  and  other  materials  is  endless.  Certain  S. 
m  which  strong  spices  prevail  are  valued  for  their  stimulant  heat, 
others  having  add  properties  exert  a  solvent  influence  on  animal 
food,  and  such  as  are  fatty  or  contain  butter  are  useful  with  food 
in  which  fat  is  defident, 

flandeie'  (Fr. '  a  sausage  *)  or  SaueiM'oii,  in  fortification,  a 
bundle  of  fagots,  longer  and  stouter  than  fascines,  used  for 
supporting  earthworks,  &&  ;  also  a  tube  of  leather  or  pitched 
flax,  filled  with  gunpowder,  employed  in  military  mining  to  ez« 
plode  a  charge. 

Sauer.KnmV  (Ger.  '  add  ventables')  is  a  favourite  prepe-' 
ration  of  cabbages  throughout  Germany.     It  is  prepared  vif 
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cleaning  white  cabbages,  chopping  them  into  small  pieces,  pack- 
ing the  pieces  hard  down  into  a  cask,  with  layers  of  salt  mixed 
with  juniper  berries  and  caraway  fruits.  The  mass  quickly  begins 
to  ferment,  and  when  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  prepara- 
tion is  closely  covered  over  and  placed  in  a  cool  position  for  use. 
S.  -K.  is  usually  eaten  with  aniinal  food,  especiaUy  pork. 

8augt)r  i^Sd^ar\  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  Central  Provinces,  British  India,  109  miles  N.W.  of 
Jubbulpur,  and  223  S.W.  of  Allahabad,  on  the  borders  of  an 
artificial  lake,  4  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
British  by  the  Peishwah  in  18 1 8.  The  fort  is  a  large  building, 
in  which  the  European  residents  held  out  for  eight  months  when 
the  Sepoys  mutinied  in  1857  and  all  the  country  was  abandoned. 
There  are  several  fine  public  buildings,  including  one  of  the  best 
High  Schools  in  India.  The  barracks  contain  a  European  regi- 
ment and  two  batteries  of  artillery.  In  1875-76  the  registered 
exports  were  valued  at  ;f  47,000 ;  the  imports,  which  included 
wheat  and  other  food-f^rains,  cotton  goods,  salt,  and  sugar,  at 
;^i 66,000.  Pop.  (1872)  45,66$.— S,  ^'/jZ/rr/,  which  occupies  a 
plateau  in  the  N.W.  of  the  Central  Provinces,  has  an  area  of 
4005  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  527,725.  The  staple  crops  are 
wheat  and  sugar-cane ;  the  minerals,  iron  and  sandstone. 

Saugor  (Sdgar)  Island,  a  long  strip  of  land,  covering  about 
220  square  miles,  at  the  left  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly 
river,  in  the  district  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  Bengal, 
British  India.  It  is  the  scene  of  a  great  pilgrimage  and  fair  in  the 
month  of  May,  said  to  be  attended  by  200,000  people.  The  chief 
ceremony  consists  of  bathing  in  the  sea.  A  lighthouse,  com- 
menced m  1808,  stands  on  the  seaward  point. 

Baul,  the  son  of  Kisb,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  the  first 
of  the  kings  of  Israel.  After  the  state  of  things  described  in  the 
Book  of  judges  had  continued  for  a  certain  time,  the  tribes  of 
Israel  began  to  realise  that  they  could  not  maintain  their  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  unless  they  combined  and  elected  a  single  chief 
*  to  be  their  supreme  judge  in  times  of  peace,  and  their  com- 
mander in  times  of  war.*  A  crisis  came  in  the  time  of  Samuel 
(q.  v.)  the  prophet,  when,  after  having  been  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion of  complete  subjection  by  the  Philistines  on  the  S.  {cf,  i 
Sam.  xiii.  o,  19,  20),  they  were  threatened  by  the  Ammonites 
on  the  £.  (i  Sam.  xi.  l).  S.  distinguished  himself  by  leading  the 
people  victoriously  against  the  Ammonites,  and  thinking  that  he 
was  the  man  they  wanted  to  lead  them  against  the  Philistines, 
they  at  once  elected  him  king.  After  a  long  reign  (forty  years. 
Acts  xiii.  21),  S.  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines 
(I  Sam.  xxxi.).  His  character  is  interesting  and  very  human. 
In  spite  of  the  '  evil  spirit '  that  often  mastered  him,  there  was 
something  genuine  both  in  the  man  and  the  king. 

Saumarez,  James,  Baron  de,  bom  in  St.  Peter  Port, 
Guernsey,  March  ii,  1757,  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  served  under  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  the  attack  on  Charles- 
town  in  1776,  and  was  made  commander  after  the  engagement 
between  the  English  and  French  fleets  on  April  X2,  1782.  For 
his  gallant  capture  of  the  French  frigate  La  Reunion^  in  1793, 
he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  present  at  the 
engagement  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  received  severe  wounds 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  which  he  was  second  in  command. 
In  1 801  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  rear-admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  on  July  loth  of  the  same  year  he  defeated  off  Cadiz  a  French 
and  Spanish  squadron  of  ten  line -of- bat  tie  ships  and  four  frigates 
with  a  [fleet  of  half  the  size,  causing  the  enemy  a  loss  of  three 
ships  and  3000  men.  For  this  victory  he  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  gained  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
was  thanked  by  Parliament,  and  in  1803  was  awarded  a  pension 
of  £l2fx>.  In  1809,  while  in  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  he 
captured  two  large  Russian  flotillas.  In  1814  S.  became  admiral, 
in  1821  he  was  named  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  1831 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  de  S.  of  Saumarez,  in 
Guernsey.  He  died  in  Guernsey,  October  9, 1836,  See  Sir  John 
Ross's  Memoirs  of  Admiral  Lord  de  S,  (2  vols.  1838). 

Saumur,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Angers  by  rail. 
It  is  a  great  cavalry  station,  with  large  barracks  and  an  import- 
ant riding*8chooI,  has  manufactures  of  rosaries,  crucifixes,  &c., 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  dried  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  brandy.  A  well-known  white  wine  is  made  in  uie 
neighbourhood  of^S.  Pop.  (1872)  11,028.  S.  first  .ippears  in 
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history  in  the  4th  c.  Pippin  built  a  church  in  it  in  the  Sth  c, 
but  the  oldest  building  now  existing  is  the  church  of  Saint- 
Pierre,  which  dates  from  the  12th  c  It  was  a  floarishiog  dty 
and  a  stronghold  of  Protestantism  until  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  ruined  its  prosperity.  During  the  Yen- 
dean  rising  S.  was  an  important  military  position,  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  the  insuigents  under  Laroche- 
jaquelein,  lOth  June  1793. 

Baun'derson,  Nicholas,  LL.D.,  a  celebrated  mathemi- 
tician,  bom  in  1682  at  Thurleston,  Yorkshire.  When  only  a 
year  old  he  was  made  blind  by  an  attack  of  smallpox,  but  never- 
theless was  highly  educated  both  in  classics  and  mathematics, 
the  former  being  taught  by  word  of  mouth,  the  latter  by  means 
of  a  series  of  ingenious  devices  arranged  for  the  purpose.  For 
mathematics  he  had  such  a  great  natural  aptitude  tlut  in  1707, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  and  Newton's  theory  of  optics  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  171 1  he  succeeded  Whiston  as  LucasiaD 
professor  of  mathematics,  which  post  he  held  until  his  death  on 
the  19th  April  1739.  He  possessed  in  an  abnormal  degree  the 
fineness  of  sensibility  usually  peculiar  to  the  blind,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary power  of  grasping  the  most  recondite  conceptions  of 
solid  geometry  remains  to  this  day  a  psychological  problem. 
Plis  treatise  on  Algebra,  much  valued  in  its  time,  was  published 
the  year  after  his  death,  and  another  treatise  on  Fluxions  in  1756. 

Bau'xia,  a  name  formerly  used  to  denote  the  crocodiles,  alli- 
gators, and  lizards,  in  which  well-developed  scales  occur,  and 
in  which  true  teeth  are  found. 

Sanrin,  Jacques,  belonged  to  a  distinguished  Protestant 
family  in  the  S.  of  France.  Bom  at  Nimes,  January  6, 1677,  he 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Geneva  until  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when  he  joined'the  English  army,  serving 
under  Lord  Galway,  and  afterwards  in  Piedmont  When  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  had  made  peace  with  France  he  completed  his 
studies,  and  in  1701  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church.  In  1705  he  removed  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  died,  30th  December  1730.  S.  acquired  some 
distinction  as  a  heretic,  but  has  a  fairer  claim  to  remembrance  as 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  time.  His  published  writings 
comprise  twelve  volumes  of  sermons,  six  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

Bau'roid  Fish'es,  a  name  synonymous  witn  Ganoid  fishes, 
and  applied  to  them  on  account  of  the  perfect  development  of 
their  scales.  Examples  are  the  Bony  Pixe  or  Lepidosieus  of  N. 
America,  and  the  Sturgeons. 

Saurop'aida,  one  of  the  primary  groups  of  VerUhraU  aninuJi 
represented  by  reptiles  and  birds.  The  two  classes  are  closely 
connected  by  structural  affinities.  Lungs  constitute  the  sole 
breathing  organs  of  the  group,  no  gills  t^ing  developed.  The 
exoskeleton  consists  of  scales  or  feathers.  The  bodies  of  the 
vertebra  are  always  well  ossified.  The  skull  is  joined  to  the  ver- 
tebral column  by  a  single  condyle  or  articulating  process,  whiUt 
two  such  condyles  occur  in  Mammalia  (q.  v.).  The  hwerjau!  of 
S.  is  compound,  each  half  consisting  of  several  pieces.  The 
lower  jaw  is  further  articulated  to  the  skull  by  means  of  a  special 
bone,  the  quadrate  Bone  (q.  v.),  which  in  mammalia  is  repre- 
sented by  the  malleus  of  the  ear.  The  •  ankle-joint  *  of  S.  is 
'  situated  not  between  the  tibia  and  astragalus,  as  in  all  mam* 
malia,  but  between  the  proximal  and  distal  divisions  of  the 
tarsus*  (Huxley).  The  digestive  system  of  S.  ends  in  a  r/At-* 
chamber  common  to  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  urinary,  digest.vt, 
and  generative  systems.  A  four-chambered  heart  exists  in  sosc 
S.  (crocodilia  and  birds),  other  S.  possessing  a  three-cbambcrei 
heart  only.  No  complete  diaphragm  separates  the  ihoraci«: 
from  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  Wolffian  bodies  of  the  embryo 
S.  are  replaced  by  true  kidneys^  as  in  mammalia,  and  the  ^^* 
bral  hemispheres  are  never  united  by  a  corpus  callosum  ot 
connecting  band  of  nervous  tissue.  An  amnion  and  aVani.'v 
are  developed  in  the  embryo,  but  no  mammary  glands  are  de\-e»  I 
loped  in  the  S.  In  their  reproduction  the  S.  are  inrariiW  " 
oviparous,  or  egg- producing.  Some  few  are  oyfo-viviparous,  is., 
retain  the  eggs  within  their  bodies  until  the  young  are  hatched. 
See  Ornithology  and  Reptiles. 

Bau'saees  are  preparations  of  various  kinds  of  meat,  ^^^^ 
pork,  chicken  and  ham,  or  beef  chopped  up  small,  mixed  with 
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flour  or  bread-crumbs,  spiced  and  filled  into  gat  skins.  They 
SR  cooked  for  use  either  by  frying,  stewing,  or  boiling.  As  S. 
are  very  highly  spioed,  and  form  a  favourite  food  with  the  hum* 
bier  classes,  imenor  and  unsound  pork,  beef,  horse-tongues,  and 
bind-quarteis  of  horses  from  the  knackers'  yards  are  used  in 
their  preparatioD,  and  cases  of  poisoning  have  been  known  to 
arise.  S.  bought  in  large  towns,  therefore,  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  During  the  Fkanco- Prussian  War  in  1870^  a  kind  of  pea- 
sausage  {Erbstumrst)  wis  much  eaten  by  the  German  troops.  It 
was  composed  of  fat  pork,  pea«flour,  and  salt,  and  was  easily 
cooked  or  made  into  soup ;  but  it  tended  to  produce  flatulence 
and  diarrhoea,  and  men  quickly  tired  of  it. 

Sansstire,  S[oraoe  Btooit  de,  a  Swiss  naturalist  and  phy- 
sicist, was  bom  at  Conches,  near  Genera,  February  17,  174a 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
physics  and  philosophy  in  Geneva  University.  Six  years  later 
he  began  his  scientinc  travels,  amassing  most  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  structure  and  composition  of  rocks,  on  the  motion 
of  glaciers,  and  on  various  meteorological  phenomena.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  fourteen  times  by  eight  cufferent  routes,  ascended 
Mont  Blanc  in  1787 — a  feat  previously  performed  only  by  two 
others  (Balmat  and  Paccard)  in  1786— and  Monte  Roia  in  1789. 
He  also  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  visited  England 
and  Germany.  Not  only,  however,  was  S.  a  great  geologist  and 
naturalist,  he  was  one  of  the  first  physicists  of  his  time.  The 
instruments  he  used  were  improved  or  modified  by  himself,  and 
a  hygrometer  still  goes  by  his  name.  In  1786  he  resided  his 
chair,  and  in  1798  was  nominated  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  central  school  of  the  department  of  L^man,  formed  at  that 
time  by  the  union  of  Geneva  with  France.  S.  died  January  22, 
1799.  He  was  the  author  of  various  short  but  valuable  essays 
on  electricity,  on  water,  on  hygrometry,  &c,  besides  many 
memoirs  on  allied  subjects  in  the  Journal  de  Physique^  the 
Journal  de  Paris^  and  other  scientific  journals.  His  great  work 
IS  his  Voyages  dans  Us  Alfes  (Neuch.  and  Gen.  1 779^-96 ;  new  ed« 
1853).  See  Senebier,  Mtmoire  sur  la  Vie  et  Us  Ecrits  de  S.  (Gen. 
1 801).— His  son,  Vioolas  Theodore  de  &,  was  bom  at 
Geneva,  October  14,  1767,  and  was  professor  of  mineralo^ 
and  geology  in  the  university  of  that  city  till  his  death,  April  19, 
1845.  His  work,  Picherches  chimiquis  sur  la  V^Aation  (1804), 
was  an  important  contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  plants,  at  that 
time  quite  a  new  field  Cf  investigation. 

Saatexna'  is  the  name  of  m  class  of  French  white  wines  pro- 
duced in  the  Gironde  district  The  grapes  from  which  S.  is 
made  are  allowed  to  become  dead  ripe  before  they  are  collected. 
The  principal  growths  of  S.  are  Barsacs,  Sautemes,  and  Bommes, 
and  the  Chiteau  Yquem  S.  b  one  of  the  finest  wines  grown  in 
France.  Recently  a  sparkling  S.  has  been  introduced,  prepared 
according  to  the  oiampagne  method. 

Saw'agv,  James,  IiL.D.,  historian  and  politician,  vras  bora 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  13,  1784.  Graduating  at  Har- 
vard in  1803,  he  commenced  his  law  studies  in  1 807,  and  subse- 
quently sat  in  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
besides  filling  several  municipal  posts  at  Boston.  He  was  for 
some  years  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
editing  several  volumes  of  their  Collections^  and  publishing  from 
the  original  manuscript  Wynthrop's  History  of  New  England 
(1825-26).  He  aUo  edited  Paley's  Works  (5  vols.  1828),  con- 
tributed various  articles  historical  and  political  to  the  North 
American  Review  and  the  New  England  Magazine^  and  wrote 
a  number  of  pamphlets.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
Gepualogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England^ 
showing  Three  Generations  of  thou  who  came  before  Mav^  1692 
(4  vols.  1862-64),  ^  ^OT\i  which,  though  deficient  in  plan  and 
execution,  is  of  great  value,  and  displays  much  research.  S.  died 
at  Boston,  March  8,  1873. 

Saw'age,  Aiohard,  bom  in  London,  January  10,  1698,  was 
the  illegitimate  and  disowned  son  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field, and  Richard  S.,  I^rd  Rivers.  Lady  Mason,  the  Countess's 
mother,  sent  the  boy  to  school  at  St  Alban's,  and  firom  school  he 
went  to  the  shoemaker's  bench  till  the  age  of  seventeen,  bearing 
the  name  of  Smith,  On  the  discovery  of  his  parentage,  Steele, 
MrsL  Oldfield,  and  others  encouraged  him  in  his  attempts  as  a 
playwright,  and  in  1723  he  acted  in  his  own  Sir  Thomas  Over' 
^ryt  and  gained  £200.  The  publication  of  a  volume  ofAfiscel- 
loHtei,  not  all  by  his  own  hand,  increased  his  reputation  and  his 


mean%  but  habits  of  dissipation  ruined  him,  and  in  1727  he 
vras  condemned  to  death  for  the  murder  of  a  man  in  a  dranken 
brawL  At  the  entreaty  of  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  Queen 
Caroline  psxdoned  him,  and  no  sooner  had  he  escaped  from 
prison  than  he  bitterly  attacked  his  unnatural  mother  in  a  poem 
entitled  The  Bastard.  Lord  Tyrconnel,  his  relative,  then  received 
him  into  his  house,  and  allowed  him  a  pension  of  ;C2<xx  In 
1729  his  IVandererf  a  moral  poem,  was  published.  For  several 
years  he  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  until  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Tyr- 
connel and  the  death  of  the  queen  deprived  him  of  all  means  of 
continuing  his  vicious  indulgences.  Pope  and  others  kept  him 
for  some  time  at  Swansea  on  an  allowance  of  £$0  yearly ;  but, 
tired  of  such  solitude,  the  wretched  poet  in  1743  started  for 
London  with  a  new  play  in  his  pocket  At  Bristol  he  ^ve  way 
to  excesses ;  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  £S,  died  in  jail  (July 
31),  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  jailer.  His  Collected 
Works  were  published  at  London  in  a  vols.  1775.  See  John- 
son's Liff  ofS.  (Lond.  1744),  in  which  the  reader  is  taught  to  pity 
while  conctemning  a  poet  who,  amid  gentler  influences,  might 
have  left  a  name  for  something  else  than  vice. 

Savaan'ah,  or  Savaim'a  (Span,  savana,  sabana^ '  a  sheet '), 
m  tract  of  grassy  plain-land,  destitute  of  trees,  yielding  pasturage 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a  growth  of 
under-shrabs.  Savannahs  are  found  in  the  southern  states  of  N. 
America,  and  Jn  the  interior  of  S.  Africa, 

Savann'ah,  the  boundary  river  between  GeorgU  and  S. 
Carolina,  U.S.,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tugalo  and 
Keowee,  flows  S.E.  for  450  miles,  and  £ills  at  T)rbee  Roads  into 
the  Atlantic     Its  drainage  area  is  8000  sq.  miles.     It  is  navi- 

fable  to  the  city  of  S.  for  vessels  drawing  18  feet  of  water,  and 
y  small  vessels  to  Augusta,  2^1  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  tide 
ascends  45  miles,  and  at  S.  its  mean  rise  and  fall  is  6|  inches. 
Improvements  are  now  (1878)  in  progress  to  secure  a  channel  of 
22  feet  depth  from  its  mouth  to  S.  city. 

Savann'ah,  the  principal  city  of  Georgia,  and  the  second 
cotton-port  of  the  U.S.,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  S. 
river,  18  miles  from  its  mouth  and  90  miles  S.W.  of  Charleston 
by  rail  It  is  the  terminus  of  three  important  railways,  and  its 
harbour  has  a  depth  of  26  feet  at  high  and  19  feet  at  low  water. 
The  town  is  handsomely  built  Its  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  custom-house  and  post-office,  exchange,  police-barracks, 
theatre,  and  market  It  has  thirty  churches,  an  infirmary, 
three  hospitals,  and  several  benevolent  and  social  societies. 
Three  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  are  published,  one 
of  the  latter  in  German.  The  prinapal  industrial  establish- 
ments are  a  cotton  factory,  five  cotton-presses,  a  paper-mill,  a 
flour-mill,  six  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  five  waggon  and 
carriage  factories.  S.  exported  in  1877,  434,830  bales  of  cotton, 
298,546 being  to  foreign  ports;  20,533  casks  of  rice;  92,713 
barrds  of  rosin  and  I7i977  of  spirits;  469,708  cubic  feet  o( 
timber,  and  16,844  metric  feet  of  lumber ;  while  her  imports 
included  2,286,422  lbs.  of  coffee,  valued  at  9405,601 ;  8427,495 
lbs.  of  salt,  valued  at  915,287 ;  guano  to  the  value  of  933,59  J ; 
molasses,  922,044 ;  and  silver  coin  to  tht  value  of  939f335»  In 
the  same  year  there  entered  the  harbour  637  vessels  of  496,416 
tons,  and  cleared  611  of  487,091  tons ;  and  of  the  entrances  54 
of  51,297  tons  were  American,  264  of  160^877  tons  were  foreisn, 
and  319  of  284, 242  coastwise ;  and  of  the  clearances  61  of  41,861 
were  American,  183  of  105,150  forei^  and  367  of  340^078 
coastwise ;  of  British  vessels  in  the  direct  trade  from  and  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies  there  entered  in  the  tame 
year  85  of  64,648  tons,  with  caigoes  valued  at  jf  12.710^  and 
cleared  47  of  33,824  tons,  with  cargoes  estimated  at  jC993*5<>3  t 
while  in  the  indirect  or  carrying  trade  in  British  vessels  to  and 
firom  other  countries,  there  entered  38  vessels  of  23,883  tons, 
and  cleared  57  of  42,840  tons,  with  cargoes  worth  ^336^106. 
Pop.  (1876)  estimated  at  30,00a 

Savazv,  Anne  Jean  lEari«  Ben^  Duo  da  Bowigo, 

bom  at  Ms^,  near  Vouzieres,  in  France,  April  2^  I774f  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Mete,  entered  the  army  ai  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  four  years  later  was  made  a  captain.  He  served 
under  Pichegin  on  the  Moselle,  under  Desaix  in  E^pt,  and 
then  became  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte,  who  mxule  him  succes- 
sively colonel,  brigadier-^cnl,  ana  director  of  the  secret  police 
(iSojy.  He  discovered  the  conspiraqr  of  Cadoadal,  and  super- 
intended the  arecatkm  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.    At  Austedita  h« 
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disliii^ji&Led  Inmstif  as  a  general  of  civision  ;  during  th*?  Prussian 
ca.xn'.r^'^ii  *ji  I^oO  he  cvnimar>'ltd  len  regiiner.tB  of  iht  iiii;,x:riL] 
gu^fd,  ar^d  "w}..>e  prolcctiiig  WanAw  agumst  ibe  Kus-iaxis  afier 
X'..*t  ba'tk  of  l:yi^u  h«  f^ainci  th«  splenaid  victory  of  Or.rokniia 
(Ffrbruary  l6,  I^^^^),  f'-r  ^'i>ich  he  received  a  i^ension  of  20.000 
franco.  For  h-s  services  in  the  battles  of  He:hL«r;'  and  Fnei- 
hiua  the  erii;>rror  creu'.ed  h;:n  Due  de  Kovi^o,  Se.'.t  in  iSoS 
into  Si^-a:"  to  superbede  Murat,  he  ce^^otiated  ihe  anar.gemenl 
by  wiiiui  liie  Spaiiibh  kirj'^  arid  his  son  wt-rt  brought  vitLin  the 
cutchei  of  Nsp'^ieon  at  Uayormc-  In  l^io  he  took  the  post  of 
Fouche  as  mirjbier  of  [yjlxc.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he 
W3»  ruade  a  j>eer  of  Fr^ry.e,  but  afier  Waterloo  was  confined 
in  Malta  for  seven  luoiitijs  by  llie  bniish  Govtmment.  Having 
made  hi$c&ca[>e  he  was  landed  at  Smyrna,  and  returned  to  France 
in  1*^18.  In  1819  he  obiained  his  former  rank,  but  without  being 
caUed  loac'ivt  wrrvice.  On  December  I,  1831,  Louis  Philippe 
appointed  \v.vti  ^^ovemoT  of  A];j;erv.  He  died  at  Paris,  June  2, 
l'6}^  S 's  Mcrnoires  (8  vols  lb2S;  Eng.  trans.  4  vols.  182S) 
exiiibit  the  bliridcit  devotion  to  Napoleon,  but  are  possessed  of 
cxtreuiC  iiiiercit. 

Sa've,  an  important  tributary  of  the  Danube,  formed  by  two 
itreanjs,  the  one  ri*ing  N.  and  the  other  S.  of  Mount  Terglou 
'\i\  Caruiola.  Tliey  unite  at  Kadmannsdorf,  and  the  river  then 
flow»  S.E.  ihrou^'h  Carniola,  Styria,  and  Croatia,  passing  Laibach 
and  Agram,  and  receiving  on  tlie  right  the  Laibach,  Kuipa, 
Unna,  L'rbas,  Bosna,  and  Drina,  the  last  the  boundary  river 
between  Bosnia  and  Servia.  F^or  220  miles,  i.e.^  from  its  re- 
ceiving the  Unna  to  its  joining  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  the  S. 
fceparales  the  Au:>lrian  military  frontier  from  Bosnia  and  Ser\'ia. 
At  its  mouth  it  ii  2132  feet  wide.     Its  total  length  is  442  miles. 

Bav'eloy  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Savoy),  a  species  of 
lausa^e  ma^le  of  chop)>ed  and  seasoned  meat,  and  sold  in  a 
cooked  condition  ready  for  eating. 

Bavig^lia'no,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Cunco,  on  the 
Macra,  10  miles  E.  of  Saluzzo  by  rail,  has  several  interesting 
churches,  the  principal  that  of  Sant*  Andrea  of  the  nth  c.  The 
surrounding  district  produces  abundant  wheat,  maize,  fruits,  and 
silk.     Pop.  (1874)  16,150. 

Bavigrny,  Friedrich  Karl  von,  one  of  the  greatest  juristic 
authors  of  the  19th  c,  belonged  to  a  French  Huguenot  family 
that  had  settled  in  Germany,  Born  at  Frankfurt,  February 
2I»  1779.  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  where 
he  held  the  chair  of  civil  law  from  1 801  to  1804.  Here  he  pro* 
duccd  his  masterly  exposition  of  the  Roman  law  of  possession, 
J)as  Rccht  des  BesUz€s  (1803),  and  after  some  years  of  travel  in 
F' ranee  and  Germany  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Landshut  (1808),  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
called  to  Berlin,  In  181 1  he  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
academy  of  science,  entered  in  council  of  state  in  181 7,  was 
appointed  minister  of  justice  for  the  revision  of  the  law  in  1842; 
and  in  1848  retired  from  public  life.  After  a  brilliant  profes- 
sional career  of  nearly  forty  years,  S.  died  October  25,  1861. 
He  is,  if  not  exactly  the  first,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  founders 
of  the  historic  school  of  jurisprudence — a  school  which  has  raised 
law  from  a  superstition  to  a  science.  His  chief  works  are  Vom 
lieruf€  uns^rer  Zcit  fiir  Gesetzi^ebunj^  und  Kechisivissenschajt 
(1815  ;  Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1 831),  Geschichte  des  Rbmischen  Rechls 
im  MitteUdttr  (6  vols.  1826-31*;  partly  trans,  into  Eng.  by 
Caihcarl,  Ed  in.  1829),  System  des  heuti^i^en  Rbmischen  Rechts  (8 
vols.  1840-48),  Das  Obli^ationenrecht  (185 1-53),  and  Vermischte 
Sihrijun  (5  Vols.  1850).  See  Kudorff,  Erinnerung  an  S.  (Weim. 
1862),  aiKl  a  Bio^Maphy  by  Belhmann-Hollweg  (1867). — Karl 
Friedrioh  von  S.,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  1816,  served 
from  1836  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Prussia,  and  was  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Reichstage  from  1868.  He  died  nth 
F'cbruaiy  1875. 

Sav'ile,  Sir  Henry,  was  born  at  Over  Bradley,  near  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  November  30,  1 549.  He  studied  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Merton  College,  where  he 
gradu.xled  in  1 570,  and  was  elected  fellow.  In  1578  he  made  a 
lour  on  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  became  Greek  and 
malheinutical  tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1596  he  was  chosen 
provost  of  ICton,  and  in  1604  was  knighted  by  James  L  He 
wai  warden  of  Merton  College  from  1585  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  February  19,  1622.     His  fortune  he  devoted  to  the 


ad  ran  cement  of  learning,  fonndin^  in  1619  two  pnrftsarahrp* 
un  geomttry  and  asironomy)  at  Oxford,  known  as  ibc  Sa'r.-iza 
prufe5sorsi;ps.  FIis  chief  works  are  Rerum  Art^hzcrum  Skint- 
tcri:  pcsl  Bfdam  trtzrirux  (1596),  a  foiio  con*Aming  the  wccts  of 
\N  illiam  of  Malnrjesbury.  Henry  of  Htmrmp^don,  R:»gsr  Hoveicn, 
ice,  Ccvimfniarii  df-Mv:tia  Rcincna  (J59S1,  and  Pnrl^itimij 
tre2{:im  in  Elemmta  Eu::idzs  (162 1).  He  xdso  trmila'ed 
EcTurr  Bockn  of  the  Ifiiirries  vf  Ctrmelzus  Tanlus  and  Tk:  L:f: 
0/ A^ricc.'a  (1 58 1),  published  a  magnihccnt  ediaon  of  the  com- 
plete wcrks  of  Sl  Chr\'50stom  in  Greek  v8  vois.  1613),  ani 
edited  Bradwardin's  Df  Causa  Dei  (1618). 

Savin,  a  name  giren  to  yuniperus  Sahini^  a  narrre  of  CcBtnl 
Iialy  and  other  parts  of  S.  Europe,  and  of  W.  Asia.  It  diacrs 
from  the  Juniper  (q.  t.  )  in  harmg  leaves  only  half  as  long,  moTe 
spreading,  and  of  a  different  colour;  the  fniit  also  is  sma^^tr. 
The  twi<;5  and  foliage  have  a  strong  odour,  and  an  acnd,  b;tter, 
resmoua,  and  disagreeable  taste.  From  them  the  oil  of  S.  is  dis- 
tilled,— a  volatile  oil,  either  colourless  or  of  a  pale  yellow  tinge. 
upon  which  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plait  depends.  S.  is 
administered  as  an  emmenagogue,  but  being  poisonous  its  use 
demands  caution.  An  omtment  of  S.  made  with  yellow  wax 
and  lard  is  employed  as  an  irritant  to  keep  np  disdhsirges  from 
a  blistered  surface.  S.  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  for  upwards 
of  300  years,  y,  Virginianay  the  American  S,  or  Red  Cedar,  is 
a  large  handsome  tree  supplying  a  fragrant  timber  esteemed  for 
its  strength  and  durability.  It  yields  less  volatile  oil  than  the 
true  S. 

Sa'vingB*  Banks,  institutions  for  the  deposit  of  small  sums 
of  money,  and  their  accumulation  at  comp>onnd  interest,  with 
provision  for  repayment  at  short  notice.  Tliesc  institutions,  so 
valuable  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  are  altogether 
the  growth  of  the  last  hundred  yearsL  The  S.  B.  foonded  at 
Hamburg  in  1 778,  and  another  in  Bern  in  1 787,  were  wanting  in 
the  popular  and  attractive  features  of  those  which  subsequenUy 
sprang  into  existence  in  this  country.  Francis  Masseres  pro- 
posed in  1 77 1  to  invest  the  ratepayers  of  any  parish  with  powers 
to  receive  and  invest  savings,  and  to  grant  deferred  annuities ; 
but  a  bill  to  this  effect  failed  to  pass  through  Parliament  The 
first  practical  attempts  were  on  a  small  and  tentative  scale.  A 
children's  bank  was  started  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield  at  Tot- 
tenham in  1798.  The  Rev.  J.  Smith  of  Andover,  Bucks,  along 
with  two  friends,  agreed  in  1799  to  receive  small  sums  from  his 
parishioners  during  the  summer,  to  be  returned  with  one-third 
bounty  at  Christmas,  a  liberal  offer  which  was  of  course  eagerly 
embraced.  The  title  of  *  Father  of  S.  B. '  has  been  given,  how- 
ever, to  the  Rev.  H,  Duncan  of  Ruthwell,  Dumfri^shire,  who 
established  a  savings'  bank  in  18 10  on  so  successful  a  basis  that 
in  four  years  it  possessed  an  accumulated  fund  of  ;£'ii6a  Edin- 
burgh, Bath,  Southampton,  and  Exeter  were  among  the  first 
places  to  follow  the  good  example,  smd  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  imitative  institutions  were  spread  all  over  the  country. 
Acts  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  S.  B.  in  England  and 
Ireland  were  passed  in  the  year  1817,  and  empowered  the  mana- 
gers to  pay  the  deposits  (when  they  reached  ^50)  into  the  Bank 
of  England  to  the  credit  account  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  a  rate  of  interest  equal  to 
3d.  per  day,  or  £^  lis.  3d.,  being  given  thereupon.  The 
S.  B.  usually  gave  4  per  cent,  interest  to  depositors,  le- 
serving  the  difference  for  expenses  of  management,  and  this  hi^h 
rate  became  an  inducement  to  parties,  for  whom  the  institutions 
were  not  intended,  to  open  large  accounts  as  simple  and  produc- 
tive investments.  A  new  law  was  accordingly  passed  in  1S24 
limiting  the  amount  of  deposits  tO;f  50  in  the  first  year,  and  j^jc 
in  each  subsequent  year ;  £200,  including  interest,  being  the 
largest  amount  which  any  deposit  was  to  be  permitted  to  accu- 
mulate to.  An  Act  in  1828  reouired  the  rules  of  every  savings' 
bank  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  submitted  to  a 
barrister  appointed  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and 
laid  before  the  justices  of  the  peace.  In  1833  power  was  given 
to  S,  B.  to  grant  deferred  annuities  of  small  amounts,  and  in 
1835  the  statutes  of  1828  and  1833  were  extended  to  Scotland, 
which  had  previously  been  omitted  from  S.  B.  legisiaiior^ 
Although  the  rate  of  interest  given  by  the  Commissioners  had 
been  reduced  in  1828  to  2jd.  per  day,  or  £1,  16s.  ojd.  per 
annum,  the  amount  paid  in  this  way  by  them  from  1817  to  1^43 
resulted  in  a  national  loss  of  over ;f  2,000,000^  which  induced  the 
furtlier  reduction  to  £1^  5s.  in  1844,  £lt  lod.  being  the  higheNt 
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amount  to  be  paid  to  depositors.  In  the  same  year  the  responsi- 
bilities of  depositors  on  the  one  hand,  and  trustees,  managers, 
and  actuaries  were  more  clearly  defined.  The  institutions 
were  for  the  most  part  conducted  in  the  most  honourable  manner, 
considering  the  opportunities  for  fraud  which  existed,  but  some 
very  disgracelul  exceptions  to  this  rule  occurred,  culminating  in 
the  Rochdale  Fraud  of  1849,  when,  upon  the  death  of  George 
Howarth,  the  actuary,  a  deficiency  was  discovered  amounting  to 
ttlhl^l*  "^he  result  was  that  the  Government  regulations 
as  to  book-keeping  and  audit  were  more  rigidly  enforced.  S.  B. 
on  the  old  system  (m;,  apart  from  the  Post- Office  S.  B.  after- 
wards alluded  to)  are  now  established,  with  the  approval  of  the 
barrister  appointed  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners.  The 
founders  elect  and  duly  register  the  names  of  the  trustees  and 
managers,  who  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any  remuneration, 
while  the  paid  officers  must  give  security  for  their  intromissions. 
The  treasurer  is  not  allowed  to  retain  more  money  than  is  neces- 
sary for  current  purposes.  With  these  stipulations,  and  the 
efficient  checks  insisted  on,  the  risk  of  fraud  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  At  the  close  of  the  vear  1S76,  466  'Old  S.  B.'  were 
in  existence  in  the  United  Kingaom.  See  J.  Tidd  Pratt's  History 
of  S.  B.  (1S42),  and  ScratcUey's  Practical  Trtatist  on  S.  B. 
(i860). 

Although  so  long  ago  as  t8o6  Mr.  Whitbread  had  mooted 
the  scheme  of  a  national  Post-Office  S.  B.,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  that  the  development  of  the  system  has  assumed 
practical  shape.  In  the  year  1859,  Mr.  Sikes,  of  the  Hudders- 
field  Banking  Company,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congrett  at  Bradford,  and  a  plan 
based  upon  his  proposals  wu  carried  through  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1801,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  17th  of 
September  of  that  year.  l6a9  Post-Office  S.  B.  had  been  estab- 
lished in  England  before  the  3iit  December  186 1,  and  in  1862  the 
Act  was  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Deposits  of  is.,  or 
any  number  of  shillings,  are  received  to  the  limit  of  £y>  in  one 
year.  No  further  deposit  can  be  made  after  an  account  reaches 
£iS^i  and  the  account  continues  to  bear  interest  until  it 
accumulates  to  £v30t  when  interest  ceases.  Most  people  will  be 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  (expressed  in  a  note  to  the  writer  of 
this  article),  that  the  Post-Office  S.  B.  are  '  at  present  unfairiy 
weighted  with  these  limits  entirely  out  of  a  consideration  for  the 
Old  S.  B.,  to  which  the  latter  have  no  claim.'  The  rate  of  interest 
is  £2^  '^^  JS!^  annum,  complete  pounds  only  being  taken  into 
account.  The  number  of  Post-Office  S.  B.  in  the  United  King- 
dom on  31st  December  1876  was  5448.  The  reg[nlations  of 
these  institutions  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  British  Postal 
Cuide^  a  quarterly  publica^on. 

The  Old  S.  B.  and  the  Poit-Office  S.  B.  have  continued  to 
work  harmoniously  together,  and  each  system  appears  to  offer 
special  advantages  on  certain  points.      The  rate  of  interest 
given  by  the  old  banks  is  usually  (sometimes  considerably) 
more  than  that  given  by  the  Post-Office  banks,  and  is  given 
on  fractions  as  well  as  complete  pounds.    Withdrawal  of  de- 
posits can  be  made  at  once  from  the  old  banks  if  the  amount 
be  small,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Post-Office  aplication  must 
be  made  to  the  Postmaster-General,  who  sends  an  authori^ 
to    the  bank  where  the  account  lies.     On  (the  other  han^ 
while  most  of  the  old  banks  are  only  open  during  certain 
days  in  the  week,  the  Post-Office  banks  are  open  every  day, 
and    the  security  offered  by  them  must  be  looked  upon  as 
practically  more  perfect. 

A  useful  outcome  of  the  S.  B,  ^tem  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  Penny  Banks^  where  a  single  penny  can  be  deposited. 
These  humble  institutions,  set  in  motion  by  parochial  authorities, 
schools,  &C.,  have  been  useful  and  successful  in  their  work 
among  the  poorest  sections  of  the  oonmmnity. 

S.  B.  are  establi^ied  for  the  armjr  in  connection  with  every 
regimental  pay  department,  for  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the 
soldier's  pay  at  his  discretion  at  a  definite  rate  of  interest, 
and  for  tne  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  connection  with 
the  Admiraltv.  For  the  receipt  of  the  savinn  of  seamen  of 
the  mercaniile  marine  there  is  a  central  omoe  in  London, 
with  branches  at  the  chief  outports.  The  statistics  of  these 
institation  are  unimportant  and  somewhat  misleading,  as 
many  soldiers  and  sailors  invest  their  savings  in  the  ordi- 
oary  banks. 

Siaiistics.^{X)  Old  S.  B.^The  following  table  shows  the 
lumber  of  depositors  and  amounts  deposited  in  each  year,  at 
367 


intervals  of  five  years  firom  the  passing  of  the  first  Act  regarding 
S.  B.  in  181 7.  '        ** 


Year. 

No.  of  DepMttonu 

1       Amount  Deposited. 

1817 

«>4»S84* 

iCajtfOaS 

189a 

6,546,690 

1837 

395.000* 

14,188,708 

183a 

440,861 

14,416,885 

«837 

636*  3  39 

»9  7««i797 

184a 

857,086 

85. 406.643 

X847 

1,096,086 

30.336,633 

185a 

»tao9,934 

3<«9»>4>3 

'!l^ 

t,3^.S6o 

35»«5S.7aa 

186a 

Xi  5581 189 

40.809,578 

Z867 

1.385.783 

3^t79ai9i« 

187a 

1,463,560 

40,000,46a 

*  Partly  cstiouted. 

The  number  and  amount  of  accounts  open  in  the  Old  S.  B. 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  10th  November 
1876  were  as  follows :— 


England  and  Wales    .    . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Islands 

No.  of 
Accounts. 

Amount  owinc 
to  Depositors. 

«»i53."9 
a6o.8io 

5«,«49 

aa.6a3 

;C34,9«8,077 

489,706 

I>493i40i 

;C43i»83,698 

Under  the  provisions  of  26  Vict.  c.  14,  191  ordinary  S.  B. 
had  closed  up  to  20th  November  1876,  and  transferred  accounu 
to  Post-Office  S.  B.  to  the  extent  of  jf  2,602,37 1. 

(2)  Post'Offict  S.  B,^~The  number  and  amount  of  accounts 
open  in  the  Post-Office  S.  B.,  on  31st  December  1865, 1871,  and 
1576  is  as  follows :-- 


3IIC  Dec.  1865 
3z»t  Dec.  1871 
3xst  Dec  1876 

No.  of  Pom- 

Ofice  Savings 

Banks. 

No.  of 
Accounts. 

Amount  owing 
to  Depositors. 

33«« 

4335 
S448 

611,384 
«f303i49a 
«iT«»i347 

X  6, 536.400 

17,035,004 
"6,996,550 

Foreign  S.  ^.— The  first  savings  bank  in  France  was  organised 
on  the  English  model  in  1818.  In  that  country  S.  B.  are  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  State,  and  their  funds  are  deposited  in  the 
Caisse  des  Dlpdts  et  Consignations^  the  interest  being  paid  by  the 
public  treasury.  In  1870  the  amount  deposited  in  French  S.  B. 
was  JC28, 800,000,  which  fell  after  the  war  to  ;^20, 600^000,  but 
it  has  lately  incrnsed  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  being  stated 
to  be  no  less  than  £'^000,000  in  1876.  Tne  increase  is  partly 
attributed  to  the  great  development  of  school  S.  B.  all  over  the 
country.  Under  powers  granted  by  a  legislative  enactment 
passed  in  1876,  the  old-established  S.  B.  were  making  use  of  300 

rt-offices  for  their  operations.  In  Switzerland  and  Belgium 
B,  have  been  very  successful  In  Switzerland  in  1874  the 
deposits  were  estimated  at  /ii,ooo^ooo;  while  in  Belgium, 
where  since  1870  S.  B.  have  been  established  at  the  post-offices 
without  any  arrangements,  however,  for  cross  transactions,  the 
progress  has  been  most  marked.  In  Austria,  Germany,  Italy, 
Sweden,  and  even  in  Russia,  S.  B.  have  become  popular  in* 
stitutions.  The  Postal  Receiving  Houses  of  Berlm  are  now 
used  for  savings  bank  business.  In  Holland,  on  ist  May  1876, 
1255  post-offices  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  private  S.  B. 
In  Italy  a  complete  system  of  post-office  S.  B.  on  the  English 
basis,  with  arrangements  for  cross  transactions,  was  established 
in  1875.  The  number  of  such  banks  in  February  1876  was  2144. 
Throughout  Europe  the  deposiu  in  1874  were  estinuited  at 
;( 236,000,00a  Tne  first  savings  bank  in  America  was  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia  in  1816.  The  deposiU  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  end  of  1874,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from 
available  statistics,  were  $848»292,894,  but  the  real  amount  waa 
probably  not  less  than  $i,ooo,ooo,ooa  The  interest  given  In 
America  is  luually  6 per  cent,  but  sometimes  reaches  8  or  9  per 
cent.  On  July  i,  1^77,  the  depociu  in  the  New  York  S.  B. 
amounted  to  9i8i,267,oi9« 

Sa^o'nft,  a  seaport  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Genoa*  00  thtt 
Riviera,  20  miles  S.W.  of  the  dhr  of  Genoa  by  rail  It  is 
beautifully  situated  among  lemon  and  orange  gardens,  has  a  cathe- 
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dral  (1604)  witli  some  good^pictures,  and  a  theatre  (1853)  dedi- 
cated to  the  poet  Chiabrera,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place.  A 
line  of  rail  from  the  main  station  to  the  harbour  was  opened  in 
April  1877.  S.  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  olives,  fruits,  grain, 
wood,  and  wines.  In  1876  there  entered  the  port  72  British 
vessels  of  44,187  tons.  In  the  same  year  the  total  import  of  coal 
amounted  to  70,000  tons,  and  there  were  also  some  imports  of 
iron  for  the  local  foundries.  S.  has  also  an  extensive  manufac* 
ture  of  pottery.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Popes  Sixtus  IV.  and 
Julius  IL    Pop.  (1876)  26,024. 

Savonarola,  Oirolamo,  an  illustrious  Italian  preacher 
and  politician,  bom  at  Ferrara,  September  21,  1452,  was 
educated  in  his  earlier  years  for  the  medical  profession,  but  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  entered  a  Dominican  monastery  at 
Bologna,  and  after  a  course  of  theological  studies  was  sent  to 
Florence,  there  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  novices,  and  to  preach. 
But  his  voice  was  harsh,  his  manner  was  stiff,  and  his  matter  so 
little  adapted  to  a  common  audience  that  hearers  deserted  him, 
and  he  retired  in  mortification  from  Florence.  At  Brescia  he 
gave  himself  to  the  exposition  of  Scripture  among  the  members 
of  his  own  order,  and  one  day  having  spoken  at  a  Dominican 
chapter  held  at  Reggio,  he  so  impressed  young  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  that  this  gay  courtier  constrained  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  to 
recall  ^<tfrate  to  Florence.  In  1489  he  returned  to  the  convent 
of  San  Marco,  and  ere  long  his  voice  was  once  more  raised  in  its 
pulpit.  Already  he  was  the  mystic  and  the  reformer;  in  his 
retirement  he  had  been  delivering  strange  political  lectures  on 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  in  his  first  sermon  in  Florence  he  taught — 
'  (i)  tnat  the  Church  of  God  required  renewal,  and  that  imme- 
diately;  (2)  that  all  Italv  should  be  chastised;  (3)  that  this 
should  come  to  pass  soon.  This  was  the  fitting  preface  to  his 
life's  work.  He  was  the  patriot  even  before  the  priest.  In 
Florence  he  found  an  epitome  of  Italy.  There  he  saw  genius 
rioting  with  sin,  the  noblest  art  and  the  foulest  morals ;  a  revival 
of  learning,  but  the  death  of  freedom ;  and  he  determined  to 
make  Florence  a  New  Jerusalem,  from  which  should  go  forth 
another  gospel— the  gospel  of  Italy's  salvation.  He  became, 
therefore,  the  great  rival  of  the  despot  Lorenzo  de'  Medici :  the 
one  strove  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  the  Florentines,  the  other 
strove  to  enchain  their  senses.  For  a  while  S.  appeared  to 
conquer.  The  noblest  men  joined  his  sect  of  Weepers — Piag" 
noni;  much  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  licentious  in  the 
new  art  and  literature  was  brought  to  his  feet  and  reduced  to 
ashes ;  women  and  even  children  crowded  the  entrance  to  his 
chapel  at  midnight,  when  it  was  known  he  would  preach  on  the 
folio winc^  day.  His  burning  enthusiasm  might  have  produced  a 
reformation  had  reason  continued  to  regulate  it ;  but  he  fell  from 
the  stem  moralist  into  the  political  demagogue,  and  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  his  own  supporters,  by  professing  to  work  miracles, 
and  claiming  supernatural  protection  which  a  public  trial  did  not 
substantiate.  Once,  at  least,  he  saved  the  city  from  ruin — in 
the  anarchy  consequent  on  the  banishment  of  Piero  de*  Medici. 
He  organised  the  Great  Council,  and  thus  bridled  the  desires  of 
those  individuals  bent  on  their  own  aggrandisement.  He  pro- 
tected the  citizens  by  establishing  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Signory.  He  also  brought  about  a  tmce  between  all  factions. 
He  was  the  one  man  in  Florence  who  could  have  accomplished 
this.  But  his  own  extravagant  pretensions  worked  him  more 
harm  than  the  plotting  of  enemies.  In  1495  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome  as  a  heretic,  and  failing  to  appear,  was  forbidden  to 
preach.  Two  years  after  this  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  passed  on  him.  Still  he  continued  to  defy  the  powers  of 
both  Pope  and  Medici ;  but  the  partizans  of  the  latter,  the  Arrab- 
biati,  gained  the  ascendancy  in  1498,  and  had  him  tried  for  mis- 
leading the  citizens  by  false  prophecies.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  a  partial  confession  of  guilt ;  but  the  authority  for  this 
assertion  is  not  strong.  More  probably  he  had  deceived  himself 
as  well  as  the  populace.  Judgment  was  given  against  him  (by 
his  enemies)  as  a  seditious  heretic.  Rome  approved  the  sentence, 
and  on  the  23d  of  May  1498,  he  and  two  disciples,  Domenico 
da  Pescia  and  Silvestro  MarufB,  were  executed  and  burned.  The 
testimony  of  the  earliest  and  the  most  recent  historians  shows  S. 
to  have  been  a  man  of  the  noblest  aims  and  the  most  saintly  life. 
There  is  no  passage  in  history  more  interesting  than  that  in  which 
this  eager,  impassioned,  uncouth  priest  is  seen  wrestling  in  a 
brilliant  court  with  a  brilliant  pnnce,  who  is  backed  by  such 
powers  and  such  genius  as  gold  never  before  gathered  together. 


It  was  the  fiercest  combat  tliat  ever  the  spirit  and  the  flesh 
fought ;  and  in  spite  of  apocalyptic  extravagancies  that  fatally 
misled  S.,  the  S3rmpathies  of  men  are  with  him  and  not  with  the 
lettered  heathens  of  Florence.      He  wrote  both  in  Latia  and 
Italian,  and  his  chief  works  are — Compendium  Logkt  (Pisa, 
1492) ;  De  DivisiofU  Omnium  Scientiarum ;  Tractato  circa  el 
Reggiffunto  e  Gffuerno  della  Citt^  di  Firente;  La,  Examina  de 
Pcccati  d'ogni  Peccatore  (Flor.  1495) ;   Trattaii  due  diversi  deli 
Orazione  (1495)  5  ^'  Simplicitate  Vita  Christiana  (1495);  Delia 
Vita  Viduale  (1496) ;  Compendia  di  Revelaiione  (1495-96);  Rroe- 
latio  de    Triiulationibus  nostrorum    Temporum  (Par.  1496); 
Triumphus   Crucis  de    Veritate  Fidei  (Flor.  1497);  Solatium 
Itifieris  tneiy  Dialogus  (Venice,   1528).      A  collection  of  S.'s 
works,  chiefly  those  of  a  philosophic  and  ascetic  kind,  was  pnb* 
lished  at  Lyon  (6  vols.  1633-40).     See  the  faithful  narrative  of 
S.'s  friend,  Burlamacchi's  Vita  di  G,  S.  (Flor.  1764);  Madden's 
Li/e  of  S.  (2  vols.  1854) ;  Rcvere's  /  Piagnoni  e  gli  Arrabbiati 
al  Tempo  de  S.  (2  vols.  Milan,  1843);  1xo\\a^f^%  History  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Florence  (4th  vol.  1865) ;  and  more  especially 
Perrens'  Jirdme  Savonarole,  sa  vie,  ses  PredicattonSy  set  EcriU 
(Par.  2  vols.  1853 ;  3d  ed.  1859),  and  Pasquale  Villari's  Storia  di 
S,  (Flor.  2  vols.  1859 ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Homer,  1863). 

Sav'ory  {Satureja)  is  a  genus  of  Labiata,  of  wluch  two 
species— .5.  montana  and  S,  hortensts — ^have  long  been  apprc- 
aated  as  aromatic  herbs.  Both  are  natives  of  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean,  and  were  in  use  amongst  the  Romans.  The 
first,  a  perennial  herb,  commonly  called  Winter  S.,  is  cultivated 
in  kitchen  gardens  for  its  tender  tops,  as  a  seasoning  for  soups 
and  made  dishes,  and  for  boiling  with  pease,  beans,  &c ;  but  it  is 
surpassed  in  agreeable  fragrance  by  the  second,  an  annual  ipedes, 
known  as  Summer  S.  Another  Mediterranean  species  named 
S,  Thymbra  has  a  thyme-like  flavour. 

Sav'oy,  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  the  cabbage  {Brassica 
oleracea),  to  which  the  name  hullata  major  has  been  given. 
Except  in  its  wrinkled  leaves,  it  resembles  the  common  cabbage. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  winter  after  being  mellowed  by  frost. 

Sav'oy  (ItaL  Savoja,  Fr.  Savoie\  the  cradle  of  the  Italian 
monarchy,  is  a  mountainous  region,  occupied  in  the  E.  by  the 
Graian,  in  the  N.E.  by  the  Pennine,  in  the  W.  by  the  Cottian 
Alps,  and  watered  by  the  Is^re,  Arvc,  and  Area.  At  the 
Peace  of  Villafranca,  July  11,  i860,  it  was  transferred  by  a 
'plebiscite*  to  France,  and  now  forms  the  departments  dSavmt 
Haute  (q.  v.)  and  Savoie  Basse  (q.  v.).  The  Savoyards,  who 
are  noted  for  their  industry,  thriftiness,  and  honesty,  annually 
leave  their  native  valleys  in  great  nombers  to  cam  a  livelihood 
in  richer  lands,  but  never  permanently  emigrate. 

S.,  originally  belonging  to  Gaul,  became  part  of  the  fiist 
kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  in  435,  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  in 
534,  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  (the  second  kingdom  of  the  Boi* 
gundians)  in  879,  and  passed  with  it  to  Germany  in  1038.  The 
lords  of  S.  were  vassals  of  the  empire.  The  founder  of  the 
House  of  S.  was  Count  Humberto,  who  died  in  1048.  Under 
Amadeo  I.  (died  X072),  Susa,  Aosta,  and  Turin  were  acquired. 
In  1 1 1 1  the  possessions  of  the  House  were  made  an  imperial 
county.  Count  Tommaso  I.  (died  1233)  added  to  these  the 
town  of  Chambcry  and  the  country  of  Vaud.  Amsdeo  IIL 
(died  1253)  became  Duke  of  Chablais  and  Aosta.  In  X416  S. 
itself  was  made  a  duchy  of  the  empire  by  Sigismund,  and  its 
ruler,  Amadeo  VIII.  (see  Amadeus),  was  chosen  regent  of 
Piedmont  on  the  extinction  of  the  native  line.  His  son  Lu:gi 
(died  1465)  married  Annas  of  Lusignan,  daughter  of  Joannes  IIm 
King  of  Cyprus.  In  1485  Queen  Charlotte  of  Cyprus  declared 
Carlo  (died  1489)  her  heir,  and  ever  since  the  rulers  of  S.  hji« 
borne  the^'titles  of  Kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem.  The 
reign  of  Carlo  III.  (died  1553)  was  most  disastrous.  He  lost 
the  Valais  and  Geneva  (1533),  the  country  of  Vaad  (153^- 
and  two  years  later  the  rest  of  his  possessions  was  divided 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France.  But  in  15^ 
the  duchy  was  restored  to  Filiberto  Emanuele.  In  1576  the 
Principality  of  Oneglia  and  the  county  of  Tenda  were  aoauirei 
But  later  on  Carlo  Emanuele  I.  (died  1630)  was  compelled  to 
surrender  Pignerol  and  other  strongholds  to  the  French.  His 
sons  were  Vittorio  Amadeo  I.  ((Sed  1637),  and  Tooot«»' 
founder  of  the  line  of  Savoy-Carignan.  In  1720,  under  Vittona 
Amadeo  (q.  v.),  the  Dukes  of  S.  became  Kings  of  Sardicii, 
which  continued  to  be  the  title  of  the  house  till  March  1861,  wheo 
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it  was  exchanged  for  the  grander  title  of  Kings  of  Italy.    See 
Cibtario,  Storia  dell  Monarckia  de  Savcia  (3  toIs.  1840-47). 

Bav'oy,  The,  a  district  off  the  Strand,  London.  The  Palace 
of  the  S.  was  built  in  1245  ^7  Peter,  Earl  of  S.  and  Richmond* 
It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  in 
it  King  John  of  France  was  confined  after  his  capture  by  the 
Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (1356).  It  was  burnt  in 
Wat  Tyler's  Insurrection  (1381),  and  was  not  rebuilt  till  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  it  became  an  hospital 
*to  harbour  100  poor  people '  (1505).  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  this  establishment  was  supprened,  but  was  revived  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  Under  Elizabeth  the  S.  became  a  parish,  with 
the  chapel  of  the  palace  as  its  parish  church,  ihe  hospital 
existed  until  the  reign  of  Anne,  wnen  it  was  finally  snpprened, 
and  the  palace  fell  into  ruins.  All  remains  of  it,  except  the 
chapel  01  the  S.,  were  swept  away  when  Waterloo  Bridge  was 
commenced  in  1811.  The  chapel  was  burnt  down  in  1804,  but 
was  restored  at  the  expense  of  tne  Qaeen,  and  reopened  in  1865. 

Savoy  Conference, —  On  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  1660^ 
the  Church  of  England  was  immediately  restored  to  her  former 
|)osition.  But  as  the  moderate  Puritans  had  no  inconsider- 
able share  in  bringing  the  king  back,  they  were  at  first  treated 
with  much  courtesy.  Charles  repeatedly  declared  that  he  desired 
all  good  men  and  loyal  subjects  should  be  included  in  the 
National  Church.  Accordingly  a  conference  was  arranged  in 
t66i,  ostensibly  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  Puritans, 
now  called  Presbyterians,  and  the  Church  party.  Twelve  bishops 
and  nine  other  clergymen  were  summoned  to  meet  the  same 
number  of  Presbjrterian  clergymen  in  the  Savoy  Palace,  from 
which  their  meetmg  has  got  the  name  of  the  S.  C.  The  leader 
on  the  one  side  was  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London,  and  on  the 
other,  Richard  Baxter.  An  attempt  was  made  to  revise  the 
Book  of  Common  Pniy^f  hut  it  was  left  upon  the  whole  more 
objectionable  to  the  Presbyterians  than  before.  After  four 
months'  argumentation  the  conference  broke  up,  having  done 
nothing  but  embittered  the  differences  between  tne  two  parties : 
and  next  year  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (q.  v.)  was  passeoL  See 
Burnet's  Hisi,  ofhis  Own  Time.  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are 
about  to  issue  The  Memorials  of  the  S,  (September  1878). 


\  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  blades  band,  or  disc  of  thin 
steel,  with  a  serrated  or  indented  edget  used  for  cutting  wood. 
The  S.  is  an  implement  of  great  antiquity — a  kind  being  found 
among  flint  implements;  and  it  is  the  most;important  and  useful  of 
all  wood-workmg  machinery.  Saws  may  oe  divided  into  two 
r1  asses, —  hand-tools  and  machine-tools.  The  most  common 
are  the  hand-saws,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  wood  and  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
they  are  employed.  The  conmion  hand-S.,  used  for  cutting 
pine  and  similar  soft  wood,  is  a  long  blade  broader  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  and  having  a  wooden  handle  secured  to 
the  broad  end.  For  ripping  or  longitudinal  cutting  it  is  made 
larger,  with  deeper-cut  and  bner-set  teeth  than  for  cross-cutting. 
The  compass-  or  post-S.  has  a  narrow  blade  tapering  to  a  fine 
point,  which  is  used  for  entering  and  cutting  snaall  holes.  The 
tenon-S.  has  a  very  thin  oblong  blade,  with  fine  small  teeth,  and 
I  ts  back  is  strengthened  with  a  band  of  brass  or  iron.  The  bow- 
S.  consists  of  a  narrow  steel  ribbon  attached  at  both  ends  to  a 
frame  of  wood,  and  kept  in  position  by  tension  applied  to  the 
frame,  and  the  fret-S.  is  a  ribbon  similarly  mountra  in  a  metal 
frame.  Two-handled  saws  are  large  heav)r  blades,  with  deep 
teeth  variously  cut  and  set,  used  for  fellinff  timber,  for  cross-cut- 
ting trunks,  and  other  heavy  work.  Machine-saws  are  now 
adapted  and  extensively  used  (or  all  the  purposes  to  which  hand 
saws  can  be  applied.  The  machine-saws  are  comprehended 
under  three  different  classes— circular-,  reciprocating-,  and  band- 
tawsy  the  last  bein^  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  but  now  much 
employed.  The  arcular-S.  is  used  chiefly  in  saw-mills  for  cut- 
:ing  up  logs  into  boards  and  other  forms.  The  teeth  of  the  dr- 
nilar-S.  are  deep  cut,  and  the  S.  itself  is  made  to  revolve  with 
i^eat  rapidity  and  force,  while  the  log  is  pushed  forward  against 
t  byr  means  of  a  travelling  platform.  The  varietjr  of  teeth  used 
A  circnlar  saws  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figure,  the 
3ttter  smd  larger  showing  five  different  cuts,  and  eight  kinds  of 
;eeth  mre  represented  on  tne  smaller  S.  The  redprocating-S.  works 
ike  a  two-nandled  hand-S.,  but  it  is  fixed  and  the  wood  is  carried 
brwsrd  against  its  teeth.  Usually  a  series  of  such  saws  are 
noun  ted  in  one  frame,  at  such  intervals  from  each  other  as  are 


required  for  the  size  of  the  boards  or  planks  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
log.    Some  reciprocating-saws  for  cutting  frets  and  minute  work 


consist  of  ribbons,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  a 
strong  spring  by  which  they  are  strained  and  kept  in  position. 
The  band-S.  consists  essentially  of  two  wheels,  over  which  a  thin 
endless  ribbon-S.  is  placed  like  a  belt,  and  is  strained  on  them. 
The  ribbon  passes  down  through  a  flat  sawing-table,  upon  which 
the  material  to  be  cut  is  laid.  The  ribbon-S.  is  capable  of 
being  adapted  for  very  many  purposes,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into 
extensive  use.  Special  forms  of  saws  are  employed  for  cutting 
the  exceedingly  thin  slices  of  wood  termed  veneers. 

Saw^dosty  or  wood  waste  produced  by  sawing,  has  many  uses 
in  the  arts.  The  chief  of  these  b  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic 
acid,  by  the  process  of  Messrs.  Roberts,  Dale,  and  Pritchard, 
patented  in  1856.  Jewellers  use  boxwood -S.  for  drying 
articles  that  have  been  washed,  and  the  waste  of  cedar  and 
mahogany  is  employed  in  the  dressing  of  furs.  The  dust  of 
hard  ornamental  woods,  as  rosewood  and  ebony,  was  utilised  in 
France  some  years  ago  in  forming,  together  with  bullock's  blood 
and  other  ingredient,  a  composition  that  was  easily  moulded, 
and  was  known  as  Ms  dureu  S.,  impregnated  with  saline  matters 
by  steeping,  is  also  useful  for  placing  between  the  double  walls 
in  fire-proof  safes.  In  times  of  scarcity,  S.  of  beech  or  other 
non-resinous  wood  is  eaten  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  by  repeatedly  macerating  and  boiling  it  in 
water,  and  drying  in  an  oven,  and  when  ground  it  tastes  and 
smells  like  corn-flour.  S.  has  many  other  minor  uses,  as  for 
stuffing,  packing  goods,  cleaning  floors ;  and  it  is  mixed  with  tar 
to  be  used  as  fuel. 

SawHah  (Pristis  antiqnorHm\  a  species  of  fish  allied  to 
the  shark  and  ray,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Elasmobra$uhU 
(q.  v.).  It  is  nouble  for  the  immense  and  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  ^e  snout,  which  forms  a  flattened  blade-like  stnic- 
ture,  anned  at  the  sides  with  sharp  and  strong  spines  giving 
the  snout  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  saw.  The  'saw'  may 
attain  a  length  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  the  fish  itself  measuring  from 
8  or  9  to  12  or  even  18  feet  The  mouth  is  placed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  head,  and  the  breathing  apertures  are 
laxge.  The  colour  is  a  greyish-bkck  above  and  white  be- 
neath. The  animal  seems  to  use  its  peculiar  weapon  to  attack 
other  fish ;  even  whales  are  said  to  be  sometimes  killed  by  it 
The  S.-F.  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  the  Atlantic 
An  allied  species  is  the  PristiopK^rus  cirralus, 

SaVfly,  the  general  name  applied  to  Hymenofierons  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Tentiredinid^,  in  whicn  the  head  is 
broad,  and  the  wings  wide.  The  antennae  are  usually  short  and 
simple,  but  may  be  clavate.  The  ovifosilor  or  '  saw '  is  com* 
posed  of  two  long  plates  or  lamella.    By  the  protrusion  of  this 
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organ,  which  is  toothed  on  the  upper  surface,  the  insect  is  en- 
abled to  saw  or  incise  the  leaf  fissures,  and  therein  deposit  its 
eggs.  The  eggs  grow  within  the  leaf.  Of  the  S.  the  best  known 
species  belong  to  the  genus  Nematus.  N,  grossularia^  or  Goose- 
berry Fly,  deposits  its  eggs  in  masses  or  strings  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry  shrub.  N.  conjugatus  is  another 
species  which  lays  its  eggs  near  the  edges  of  leaves.  The  genus 
CephuSf  of  which  the  Corn  S.-F.  (C.  pygmaus)  is  a  good  example, 
destroys  wheat  by  boring  into  the  stems.  Another  genus  is  Pris- 
iiphorOf  allied  to  Nematus  ;  and  the  Turnip  Fly  is  the  Athalia 
Centifoliay  whose  larvae  are  named  'Niggers '  on  account  of  tiieir 
black  colour. 

Baw-Mill,  a  mill  where  timber  is  sawn  by  reciprocating-, 
rotary-,  and  band-saws  (see  Saw),  driven  by  steam,  water,  or 
wind  ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  machinery  itself.  A  S.- 
M.  driven  by  water  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Ausonius,  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  River  Roer,  in  Germany,  as  early  as  the  4th 
c.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  existence  of  saw-mills  during  the 
subsequent  dark  ages  down  to  1332,  when  they  were  certainly  in 
operation  near  Augsburg.  The  Spaniards  erected  them  in 
^Iadeira  in  1420  ;  Breslau  had  them  seven  years  later,  and 
Erfurt  in  1490.  During  the  next  c.  saw-mills  were  established 
in  Norway,  Holland,  and  other  European  countries,  and  to  this 
period  is  assigned  the  introduction  of  a  S.  -M.  having  a  gang  of 
saws  capable  of  cutting  a  log  into  many  planks  simultaneously. 
The  first  S.-M.  erected  in  England  in  the  17th  c.  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  offered  by  the 
operatives,  and  not  till  the  following  century  were  they  firmly 
established.  Among  the  earliest  were  those  of  Leith  in  Scotland 
and  Limehouse  in  England,  both  driven  by  wind.  They  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  America,  where  an  immense  timber- 
trade  necessitates  their  extensive  use.  Special  forms  of  the  S.-M. 
liave  been  invented  for  sawing  shingles,  clapboards,  laths,  &c., 
and  also  for  cutting  out  mouldings,  furniture-stock,  veneers,  &c 
J  ig,  scroll,  and  belt  saws  are  employed  for  work  of  this  kind. 

Sdw&nt  Wdri,  or  Sunder  (Uhe  beautiful*),  the  capital  of 
a  native  state  of  the  same  name,  in  political  connection  with  the 
Bombay  government,  India,  28  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Belgaum. 
Pop.  (1872)  8017.  It  is  said  to  well  deserve  its  name  of  beautiful. 
The  state  of  S.  W.  lies  between  the  British  district  of  Rutnag- 
berry  and  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa,  and  is  cut  off  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  ceded  to  the  British 
in  1812.  Area,  about  900  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  190,814,  of 
whom  4000  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  revenue,  ;£'30,ooo.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  Mahrattas,  furnish  many  recruits  to  the  Bombay 
infantry.  The  country  lies  among  the  ridges  of  the  W.  Ghauts. 
The  staple  crop  is  rice  ;  oil-seeds,  fruit  trees,  and  pepper  are  also 
grown,  and  coffee  would  flourish.  The  forests  are  very  valuable. 
Much  cotton  is  carried  along  a  new  road  from  the  interior. 

Saze,  a  French  form  of  the  German  Sachsen  (q.  v.). 

Saxe,  Marshal.    See  Moritz,  Graf  von  Sachsen. 

Sax'ifrage  (Lat.  saxum^  *rock,'  sjxd/rango,  *I  break,*  from  the 
species  rooting  into  rocks  and  disintegrating  them)  is  the  type 

genus  of  the  naturad  oxdtxSaxifragacea^ 
and  consists  of  about  180  species,  dis- 
tributed through  the  N.  and  S.  tem- 
perate and  arctic  zones ;  but  absent  in 
S.  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific. 
Amongst  the  best  known  representa- 
tives are  S.  umbrosa — the  London 
Pride — and  its  numerous  allied  species 
and  varieties,  of  common  cultivation 
in  gardens ;  a  large  series  of  pretty 
alpine  species  (5".  opposilifolia,  the 
dactyloid  series,  &c.f  and  a  group  of 
the  S.  AizooK  section),  which  have 
been  introduced  with  success  into  rock- 
gardens  ;  and  of  low  land  species  S, 
^ranulaia^  with  bulb-roots  and  pretty 
white  flowers.  S.  stellaris  has  proved 
to  be  the  highest  flowering-plant  of  the 
British  flora,  attaining  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis,  or  4406  feet. 

The  order  Saxi/ra^acr,Ct  as  at  present  established,  includes 
the  plants  formerly  classetl  under  Gtcssnlaceit  and  PhiladdphacciT^ 

^g!> ^ ^ 
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thereby  now  embracing  upwards  of  700  species  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs.  The  most  important  or  interesting  genera  are— 
Astilbtf  CephaloUis^  Chrysophyllum  (q.  v.),  Cunonia^  Deutzia 
(q.  v.),  Escallonia^  Hoteia^  Hydrangea  (q.  v.),  Pamassui  (see 
Grass  of  Parnassus),  Philadelphus^  Ribes  (see  Gooseberry 
and  Currant),  Weinmannia,  Burnet  S.  and  Meadow  S.  arc 
English  names  for  umbelliferous  plants  of  the  genera,  Pimpinella 
and  Siianus, 

Sax'o  Orammatlcns,  the  '  father  of  Danish  history,'  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  c.    Little  is  known  of  bim  save 
that  he  belonged  to  the  noble  house  of  Lange,  that  his  father 
and  grandfather  served  under  Valdemar  I.,  and  that  he  Uved  at 
Roeskilde,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  about  1204.    The 
elegance  and  fluency  of  his  Latinity,  so  rare  in  that  age,  won  for 
him  the  surname  of  Grammatiais  (i>.,  'the  leamwi*).     En- 
couraged by  Absalon,  Archbishop  of  Lund,  he  wrote  his  famous 
Hisioria  Danica^  which  goes  back  even  to  the  m3rthical  Dan  and 
Angul.     The  first  nine  books  are,  he  says,  written-  from  old 
songs  and  stories,   runic  inscriptions,  and   Icelandic  records. 
Though  but  fabulous  history,  th^  shea  no  little  light  on  the  life 
of  the  ancient  Danes.     From  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  and  last 
book,  1.^.,  from  the  lOth  c.  to  1186,  S.'s  work  maybe  called 
history,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
consulting  the  archives  of  Lund  and  Roeskilde.     In  the  reign  of 
Valdemar  I.,  however,  in  which  his  patron  Absalon  had  been 
prominent,  the  details  given  may  be  held  authentic    S.'s  autho- 
rity, long  high,  was  first  attacked  in  the  1 7th  c.  by  Torfaeus,  but 
especially  suflered  from  the  critical  analysis  of  Dahlmann  in  his 
Forschungen  aufdern  Gebiete  der  GeschuhU  (voL  i.  Altona  1 822), 
and  from  P.  E.  Miiller's  Krilischc  Unterstuhung  der  Sagenge- 
schichte  Ddnemarks  und  Nonvegens  (Copenh.  1823),  a  master- 
piece of  historical  criticism.     The  edUio  prineeps  of  S.'s  work  is 
entitled  Danorum  regum  heroumque  hisioria  {Vtn,  1 5 14;  later 
reprints,  Basel  1534;   Frankf.  1576;   with  a   commentary  by 
Siephanius  (Soro  1644,  and  Leips.  1771).     The  most  valuable 
edition  is  that  of  P.  E.  Miiller,  completed  by  J.  M.  Velschow 
(2  parts  in  3  vols.  Copenh.  1839-58).    Danish  translations  hate 
been  published  by  Vedel  {ib,  1575  and  1610;  new  ed.  by  Wege- 
ner, ib.  1845-51,),  and  by  Grundvig  (3  vols,  ib,  1818-22). 

Saz'on  Ar'ohiteetuTe.    See  Romanesque  Style. 

Sax'ons  (Lat.  Saxones^  Ger.  Sathsen,  from  sahs  or  sacks^  '  a 
knife  or  short  sword,'  originally,  perhaps,  a  stone  weapon),  a 
German  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  occupying  the  distncis 
round  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Towards  the  end  of  the  3d  c.  a 
'  Saxon  confederacy '  appears  in  N.W.  Germany.  In  the  rcigT^5 
of  the  emperors  Julian  and  Valentinian,  along  with  the  Franlcs 
they  made  inroads  into  Roman  territory.  It  is  clear  that  even 
in  Britain  they  were  well  known  before  the  traditional  date 
of  the  invasion  of  the  so-called  *  Anglo- Saxon.s '  (q.  v.),  while 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  in  the  5th  c  they 
settled  in  such  numbers  as  to  gain  for  it  the  name  of  littus 
Saxonieum,  Those  who  remained  in  Germany,  sometimes  called 
the  Alt-Sachsetiy  spread  towards  the  S.  and  E.,  along  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  until  they  had  overrun  the  region  of  the  Han, 
Thiiringen,  and  most  of  the  present  Sachsen.  Many  of  their 
earlier  marauding  and  conquering  expeditions  were  carried  out 
in  conjunction  with  the  Franks,  but  uter  the  8th  c  the  former 
allies  were  almost  perpetually  at  war.  At  last  in  804  the  Saxon 
leader  Widukind  was  finally  subdued  by  Karl  the  Great,'but  hii  de- 
scendants are  supposed  to  have  become  'dukes  of  the  empire.' 
The  sole  literary  relic  of  the  Old- Saxon  language  is  a  poem  of  the 
9th  c  called  the  Hiiiand{ue,  '  Healer'  or  *  Saviour) ; '  supposed 
to  be  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work  embracing  the  whole  cf 
Bible  history,  executed  by  an  unknown  poet  at  the  instance  oi 
Karl  the  Great's  son,  Hludwig  the  Pious  (sec  Heliand^.  A  ccl- 
lection  of  old  Saxon  laws  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Karl  the 
Great,  under  the  title  of  Lex  Saxonunu 

Saxony  (Ger.  Sachseu),  a  kingdom  of  Germany,  in  re?p*ct 
of  population  the  third,  and  in  respect  of  area  the  fifth  amon^  :be 
states  of  the  empire.  In  outline  it  is  roughly  triangular,  and  11  m 
l>ounded  N.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Sachsen  and  Schlesien, 
\V.  by  Sachsen,  Altenburg,  Weimar,  Reoss,  and  Bayem,  and  S. 
by  Bohmen.     Area,  5785  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  2,760,586. 

Gmeral  Aspect. — S.  has  only  a  natural  boundary  where  it  »> 
separated  from  Bohmen  by  the  range  of  the  Erzgebirge  and 
Lausitzergcbirge,  extending  from  S.W.  to  N.E.     In  the  N.  and 
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E.  the  country  is  a  well-caldYated  plain  of  great  fertility.  The 
prevtiling  rocks  are  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  occasionally  enxpted 
with  bssalt,  granite,  and  porphyry.  The  southern  range,  which 
is  wild  and  precipitous  on  the  Bohemian  side,  sinks  more  gradn* 
dly  towards  the  N.,  and  is  grooved  by  many  a  picturesque  water- 
course. In  the  centre  and  S.W.  are  the  most  elevated  parts  of 
the  range,  the  greatest  height  of  which,  the  Keilberg  (1240 
roetres),  lies  within  the  Bohemian  frontier.  In  S.  the  highest 
points  are  the  Fichtelberg  (1213  metres),  Eifenber^  (1029 
metres),  and  Eibenstock  (1017  metres).  The  undulatmg  W. 
part  of  the  range,  marked  by  clay  and  mica  formations,  is  often 
spoken  of  independently  as  the  Elster  or  Vogtlandlschen  Gebirge. 
In  the  N.E.  the  Engebirge  descend  to  the  plateau  of  the  Elbs- 
andsteingebirge,  and  here  the  Meissener  Hochland,  known  since 
the  last  century  as  the  Saxon  Switzerland  (Sachs*Schweiz),  extends 
N.  for  about  25  miles  from  the  frontier  to  within  some  10  miles 
of  Dresden,  and  from  the  Falkenberg  E.  to  the  Schneeberg 
about  the  same  distance.  The  Elbe  winds  through  this  roman* 
tic  region  of  vrild  woody  gorges  and  abrupt,  castellated  i>eaks. 
The  soft  sandstone  of  the  plateau  is  deeply  denuded  in  all 
directions  by  the  torrents  and  streams  whicn  force  a  passage  to 
the  Elbe,  and  here  and  there  the  rock  Is  worn  and  scarped 
into  strangely  grotesque  shapes.  The  finest  of  the  singular  p^ks 
of  the  region  is  the  Bastei,  which  rises  precipitously  700  feet 
above  the  Elbe.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  ravines  is  the 
Uttewalder  Grund,  the  sides  of  which  in  some  places  exclude  the 
sun's  rays.  Besides  the  Bastei,  the  Kbnigstein  (864  feet  above 
the  sea),  lilienstein  (1254  feet),  and  Nonuenstein  (700  feet),  are 
all  remarkable  on  account  of  their  curions  structure,  and  of  their 
interesting  legends.  Several  of  the  fantastic  peaks  are  crowned 
with  Gothic  castles,  and  of  these  Konigstein  is  one  of  the  few 
virgin  strongholds  in  Europe.  The  mat  part  of  S.  lies  in  the 
basin  of  the  Elbe,  which  is  navigable  beyond  the  Bohemian  fron- 
tier, and  flows  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  for  a  distance  within  the 
kingdom  of  76  miles.  On  the  right  are  its  tributaries,  the 
Wesenitz,  Black  Elster,  and  Spree,  and  on  the  left  the  Miiglits, 
Wilde.  Weisseritz,  Trubsch,  Mnlde,  and  White  EUter.  A  small 
part  in  the  extreme  E.  is  watered  bv  the  Neisse,  an  affluent  of 
the  Oder.  The  climate  is  rigorous  only  among  the  southern  hills. 
From  1866  to  1 875  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Leipzig 
was  47*3*  F.,  and  at  Dresden  48"  F. 

Natural  Products, — S.  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  the 
German  states.    Except  along  the  mountain  frontier,  the  only 
forest  of  great  extent  is  the  Hubertusburger  Wald.    Hie  princip^ 
trees  are  pine,  beech,  oak,  birch,  and  alder.    The  yield  of  timoer 
•and  firewood  yearly  amounts  to  ;£45o,ooa    The  vine  culture  is 
only  saccessful  on  the  sunny  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.    The 
annual  production  of  wheat  amounts  to  5,235,000  bushels,  of 
rye  to   I0|  276,000^   of  barley  to  4,638,000,  and  of  oats  to 
13,755,000  bushels.    Other  products  are  potatoes  (37»4i5,ooo 
bushels),  cole-rape,  buckwheat,  maize^  flax,  vegetables,  and  some 
tobacco.     S.  among  the   German   states  is  pre-eminent  for 
cattle-rearing,  and  in  1873  had  647,074  head  of  homed  cattle, 
206,830  sheep,  301,091   swine,  115,667  horses,  and  105,401 
goats.     There  were  also  64,283  bee-hives.      Large  game  is 
almost  confined  to  the  mountains,  and  the  fish  in  the  £lbe  has 
recently  been  much  reduced  in  quantity.   Mining  is  chiefly  carried 
on  in  the  Erzgebirge  ('metal  mountains'),  so  named  on  account 
of  their  valuable  deposits  of  ore.    The  minerals  include  silver, 
eold,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  cobalt,  bismuth,  antimony,  sulphur,  arKnic, 
&C.    In  1874  there  were  31 1  metal-mines  in  operation,  employing 
7366  men,  and  the  yield  amounted  in  value  to  >^268,8i3. 
There  were  92  mines  for  real  coal  and  166  for  lignite.    The 
former  employed  606  officials  and  16,693  hands,  the  latter  154 
officials  and  3251  hands.    The  production  of  real  coal  amounted 
to    105,649,500   bushels   (value  £\^^'fiyVA\  and  of  lignite 
24*394*340  (value  ;^io6^78i).    As  in  Lower  Silesia,  the  coal  pro- 
duced ia  almost  entirely  used  in  the  working  of  local  spinning- 
mills  and  weaving  establishments.    In  the  Sachs-Schweiz,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  there  were  in  1875  *^  man^  as  391 
quarries  in  operation,  employing  3203  men,  and  produang  sand- 
stone to  the  value  of  jCx57i4ioi    Other  minerals  are  porphyry, 
kmolin,  chalk,  and  various  precious  stones,  including  sapphiie, 
amethyst,  chalcedony,  topaz,  and  a^te. 

/nduHries,^1\i^  textue  industnes  received  an  immense  fan- 
pulse  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  During  the  ten 
years  ending  1844  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  increased  from 
375,000  to  500^000  (cotton  cloth  looms  to  ^000),  that  of  woollen 


spindles  from  44,000  to  140,000  (woollen  looms  to  8000),  and 
that  of  cotton  hosiery  looms  from  18,000  to  22,00a  (See  a 
valuable  Report  an  S,  and  thi  Zathftrein,  by  Baron  Tauchnitz, 
British  Consul-General,  May  1873).  The  cotton  industry  is  the 
most  important,  and  its  diief  seat  is  Chemnitz.  In  the  well- watered 
valleys  of  this  region  are  also  the  principal  woollen  factories,  manv 
of  them  colossal  establishments.  The  linen  manufacture  is  still 
carried  on  to  a  great  exteot  by  means  of  hand-looms.  Flax- 
spinning  gives  occupation  in  winter  to  many  peasant  households, 
while  lace«making  employs  every  woman  and  child  in  the  Ober 
Erzgebirge,  each  village  having  at  least  one  school  for  training 
in  uis  specialtv.  The  goods  chiefly  manufactured  are  mixed 
cottons,  Droaddoths,  silks,  muslins,  Orleans,  furniture-damasks, 
cassinets,  pattern  stuffs,  waistcoat  pieces,  and  fine  shirtings.  The 
spinning  of  yam  is  carried  on  in  250  mills  with  850,000  spindles, 
but  S.  is  a  great  market  for  English  yams.  There  are  large 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works ;  also  extensive  smelting  works, 
rolling-mills,  and  engineering  establishments.  S.  does  not,  how- 
ever, produce  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  necessary  supply  of  iron 
and  iron  wares.  Other  manufactures  are  paper  (70  mills),  pottery, 
and  porcelain  (at  Meissen),  pianofortes  ana  other  musiod  instru- 
ments (Dresden  and  Leipzig),  tobacco  (5,000,000  cigars),  and 
beer  (690  breweries).  Leipzie  (q.  v.)  is  the  centre  of  the  German 
publishing  trade,  and  next  to  Hambuig  the  most  important  com- 
mercial city  in  the  empire.  The  three  annual  fairs  held  here 
bring  to  S.  an  immense  amount  of  transit  trade.  The  foreign 
manufactured  goods  imported  into  Leipzig  in  1876  amounted 
to  409,^01  cwts.,  while  those  of  the  Zoliverein  States  amounted 
to  364,699  cwts.  In  1875  S.  had  19  steamers  and  421  sailing- 
vessels  on  the  Elbe,  and  1260  miles  of  railway.  The  chief  towns 
are  Dresden  (the  capital),  Leipzig,  Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  Plauen, 
Freiberg,  Glauchau,  and  Meerane. 

Rdirion  and  Education, — Although  the  royal  family  belong  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  great  majority  of  the  mhabitants 
(2,674,192)  are  Protestants.  There  are  in  all  2,664,141 
Lutherans,  9851  Reformed,  73,349  Roman  Catholics,  1876 
German  Catholics,  5360  Jews,  713  Anglicans,  and  4077 
adherents  of  various  sects.  Education  is  m  a  high  state  of 
efficiency,  attendance  at  school  having  been  enforced  since  1835. 
In  1875  there  were  21 16  VolksckuUn  (40  Roman  Catholic), 
with  441,393  pupils  and  5015  teachers.  In  1876  S.  had  20 
teachers'  seminanes  (with  over  2000  students),  25  Reahckulm^ 
13  gymnasia,  and  many  technical  schoob  and  academies, 
llie  university  of  Leipzij^  the  most  numerously  attended 
in  Germany,  had,  in  1877-;^  3^36  students  and  158  professors 
and  teachers. 

Constitution  a$td  /Mumr^— -According  to  the  constitution  of 
1831,  modified  by  a  law  as  late  as  1874,  the  government  is  a 
monaichv,  hereditary  in  the  female  on  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  a  par- 
liament,  which  consists  of  two  chambers.  A  vote  lor  the  Lower 
House  is  the  right  of  all  men  over  twenty-five  years  who  pay 
rates.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  were  each  ;( 6,819,044  in 
the  budget  for  1877.  The  former  is  derived  in  great  part  from 
domains  and  state  railways,  while  the  latter  is  chiefly  the  inte- 
rest on  the  public  debt,  the  principal  of  which  amounted  to 
;f  17,044^402.  S.  sends  4  members  to  the  Bundisratk  of  the 
empire,  and  23  to  the  Reichstag,  It  furnishes  the  1 2th  corps  of 
67,600  men  to  the  imperial  army. 

History, — For  the  origin  of  the  Saxon  name  and  the  early 
hbtory  of  the  people,  see  the  article  Saxons.  The  last  German 
people  to  maintam  independence  of  the  Prankish  yoke,  they 
were  only  subdued  and  Christianised  by  Karl  the  Great  after  a 
war  of  thir^  years  (772-804).  The  line  of  Widukind,  the  last 
chief  of  the  Saxons,  is  said  to  have  been  continued  in  Lndolf,  who 
was  created  first  duke  of  S.  by  Hludwig  '  the  German '  in  850. 
The  son  of  Ludolf,  Otto  the  Illustrious  (080-^12),  acquired  great 
fame  in  the  wars  with  the  piratical  Northmen.  On  the  extinction 
of  the  Karolings  he  was  offered  and  declined  the  German  crown, 
but  his  son,  the  Duke  Heinrich  (912-36),  succeeded  Konrad  I. 
of  Franconia,  and  founded  the  Saxon  line  of  German  kings,  which 
terminated  on  the  death  of  Heinrich  II.  in  1024  (see  Germany). 
He  founded  the  marks  of  Brandenburg  (q.  v.),  Meissen*  and 
Lausitz,  as  defences  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Slavic 
Serbs.  Otto  L,  the  first  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  mxuie  over  the 
dukedom  of  S.  to  Hermann  Billing  in  96a  The  House  of  Billing 
acquired  Thitringen  (q.  v.),  Anhalt,  Slesvig,  &&,  nnttl  the  wide 
tract  of  Su  extended  from  the  Unstnit  to  the  Ekier,  and  from 
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Pommcm  to  the  Rhine.  In  i  io6  the  family  became  extinct,  and 
the  duchy  passed  to  Lothar  of  Supplinburg.  Lothar  became 
king  of  Germany  in  1 1 25,  and  conferred  S.  on  his  sonin-law, 
Duke  Heinrich  the  Proud  of  Bavaria,  who  thus  was  made  ruler 
of  the  greater  part  of  Germany.  His  son,  Heinrich  the  Lion, 
further  enlarged  the  dominion,  but  when  he  was  placed  by  Fried- 
rich  I.  under  the  imperial  ban  (1 180),  the  two  duchies  of  S.  and 
Bavaria  were  partitioned  among  Bemhard  of  Ascania,  Philipp, 
Archbishop  of  Koln,  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  and  others.  Bemhard, 
the  youngest  son  of  Albrecht  the  Bear,  received  the  reduced 
duchy  of  S.,  which  was  further  diminished  by  the  erection  of 
Anhalt  into  a  separate  principality  in  121 1.  In  1260  the  House 
of  Ascania  branched  into  two  lines,  and  divided  the  duchy  into 
two  portions,  Sachsen-Wittenberg  and  Sachsen-Lauenburg.  The 
electoral  dignity  was  confirmed  to  the  latter  by  the  Golden  Bull 
(q.  v.),  and  on  the  extinction  of  the  Ascanian  line  in  1423,  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  disposed  by  purchase  of  Sachsen-Wit- 
tenberg to  Friedrich  the  Warlike,  the  powerful  Markgraf  of 
Meissen  and  LAndgraf  of  Thiiringen.  Friedrich  belonged  to  the 
House  of  Wettin,  which  had  held  the  markgrafdom  from  1090, 
and  from  this  time  the  name  S.  is  applied  only  to  the  Wettin  prin- 
cipality and  to  Lauenburg,  which  are  within  Lower  S.,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  not  Saxons.  Friedrich  extended  his 
possessions  and  welded  them  into  a  prosperous  state,  but  the 
practice  of  dividing  land  eoually  amone  sons  interfered  with  any 
scheme  of  development.  Ernst  (q.  v.)  and  Albrecht,  grandsons 
of  Friedrich,  after  reigning  together  for  twenty  years,  divided  the 
dominion;  the  former,  as  the  elder,  receiving  the  electoral  dignity 
with  Thiiringen,  the  latter  receiving  Meissen.  The  two  lines  thus 
founded,  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine,  still  survive,  the  latter, 
however,  in  the  kingdom  of  S.,  the  former  in  the  duchies  of 
Sachsen- Weimar- Eisenach  (q.  v.),  Sachsen-Meiningen  (q.  v.), 
Sachsen-Altenburg  (q.  v.),  and  Sachsen- Koburg-Gotha  (q.  v.). 
Friedrich  the  Wise  (i486- 1 525),  son  of  Ernst,  was  the  protector 
of  Luther,  and  his  brother,  Johann  the  Constant  (1 525-32),  was 
head  of  the  Schmalkaldic  Lieague  (q.  v.).  Johann  Friedrich,  son 
of  the  latter,  lost  after  the  defeat  of  Miihlberg  (q.  v.),  in  1547,  the 
electorship  and  most  part  of  his  lands  to  his  cousin  Moritz  (a.  v.) 
of  the  Albertine  line.  The  younger  line,  after  the  reigns  of  the 
wise  economist  August  I.  (q.  v.),  and  the  two  weak  princes 
Christian  I.  and  Christian  II.,  was  headed  by  Johann  Georg  I. 
(1611-56),  the  able  ally  of  Gustavus  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
who  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  received  Upper  and 
Lower  Lausitz.  The  power  of  S.,  never  greater  than  under 
Johann,  began  to  decline  as  that  of  Brandenburg  continued  to 
rise.  In  1697,  August  II.  the  Strong,  being  chosen  king  of 
Poland  after  the  death  of  Sobieski,  involved  S.  in  the  war  with 
Karl  XII.  of  Sweden.  His  successor,  August  III.,  also  king 
of  Poland,  put  forth  a  claim  to  the  dominions  of  Maria  Theresa, 
but  subsequently  joined  the  empress,  and  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War  lost  to  S.  90,000  men  and  70,000,000  thalers.  Under 
Friedrich  August  (i 768-1827)  S.  gradually  recovered  strength, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  joined  the  Prussian 
confederation  of  princes.  The  elector  had  an  army  of  22,000  at 
Jena,  but  was  compelled  by  Napoleon  to  join  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  and  received  the  title  of  king.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  the  King;  of  S.  obtained  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw  (see  Poland)  and  portions  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  but 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  break  off  his  French  alliance,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  in  181 5,  and  was  forced 
to  surrender  Upper  and  Lower  Lausitz,  as  well  as  his  freshly- 
acquired  possessions.  In  the  period  of  peace  which  followed, 
Anton  (1827-36)  granted  the  constitution  of  1831.  In  1854 
King  Johann  ascended  the  throne,  and  with  his  minister  Beust 
(q.  V.)  stubbornly  opposed  the  Prussian  leadership,  mclining 
towards  that  of  Austria.  An  army  was  sent  to  aid  the  Austrians 
in  1866,  and  after  the  crushing  defeat  of  Sadowa,  S.  only  escaped 
political  annihilation  by  entering  the  N.  German  Confederation, 
dismissing  Beust,  and  paying  an  indemnity  of  10,000,000  thalers. 
The  Saxon  troops  remained  true  to  the  Fatherland  during  the 
Franco-German  War,  and  fought  with  distinction  at  Metz,  Sedan, 
and  Paris  (1870-  71).  They  were  led  by  the  crown-prince  Albrecht, 
who  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father  Johann, 
29th  October  1 873.  See  Weisse's  Geschichte  der  Kursachs  Staaten 
(7  vols.  Leip.  1802-12) ;  Gretschel's  Geschichte  dts  Sachs.  Staats 
und  Folks  (3  vols.  Leip.  1841-54) ;  Weber's  Archiv  fiir  Sachs, 
Geschickte  (Leip.  1862,  et  scq.)^  and  Bottiger-Flathe's  Geschichte 
^.'/ (3  vols.  Hamb.  1 871). 
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Say,  Jean  Baptiate,  bom  at  Lyon,  January  5, 1767,  was 
educated  at  Lyon  and  at  Croydon,  near  London,  and  was 
early  led  to  the  study  of  political  economy  by   reading  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,      He  became  connected  with  Mirabcau's 
paper,  the  Courricr  de  Provence^  and  afterwards  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  Claviere,  the  Girondist.     In  1794  Andrieux  and  others 
made  him  editor  of  a  periodical  entitled  La  Dkadt  Philoio- 
phiqucSf  of  which,  thanks  to  his  energetic  management,  forty-two 
volumes  were  completed.     In  1799  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  tribunate,  and  in  1803  appeared  his  Traits  d*£conomie 
Politique,    Bonaparte  soon  after  this  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
from  public  life,  and  he  established  a  cotton-mill  at  Auchy, 
retiring  with  a  moderate  fortune  in  1812.     A  second  edition  of 
his  Traiti^  the  publication  of  which  Napoleon  prohibited,  was 
eventually  augmented  by  an  ^pitonu  des  Principes  Fondamentaux 
de  r£cottomie  Politique.     After  an  excursion  through  Britain,  he 
wrote  De  r Angle terre  et  des  Anglais  (18 1 2),  Catichisme  d Econo- 
mic Politique  (1817),  and  Lettres  ^  Malthus  (1820).    In  1819  he 
was  appointed  to  the  new  chair  of  EconomU  Industrielle  in  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MHiers^  and  in  1830  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  College  of  France.    His 
lectures  appeared  as  a  Cotirs  Complet  d*J^conomie  Politique  Prcu- 
tique  (6  vols.  1828-30).     S.  died  at  Paris,  November  16,  1832, 
A  volume  of  Melanges  et  Correspondances  was  published  in 
1833,  and  his  works  form  vols.  9-12  of  Guillamin's  Collection 
des  Economistes. — ^Horace  Emile  S.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Noisy,  near  Paris,  March  1 1, 1 794.     He  was  a  merchant, 
and,  after  holding  many  high  public  offices,  was  appointed  a 
minister  in  the  Conseil  d*£tat.     His  chief  work  is  Etudes  sur 
r  Administration  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  (1845).     He  died  26th  July 
1 860.  ~ Jean  Baptiflte  Leon  8.,  son  of  Horace  Emile,  was 
bom  in  1826,  attained  an  influential  position  in  the  management 
of  the  Chemins  de  Per  du  Nord,  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study 
of  political  economy,  and  was  for  some  time  joint-editor  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats.     In  1 87 1  he  took  his  place  as  a  member  of 
the  '  left  centre '  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  Prefect  of  the  Seine.     He  became  Minister  of  Finance 
under  Thiers  in  1872,  and  again  1875-77.     Since  1876  he  has 
{^en  a  senator. 

Say,  Thomas,  an  American  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Phila- 
delphia, July  27,  1787.  He  began  life  as  a  druggist,  but  sub- 
sequently devoted  himself  to  natural  history,  andwas  loologisi 
to  several  American  exploring  expeditions  between  the  years 
1 8 18  and  1823.  In  1825  he  joined  Maclure  and  Owen  in  their 
socialistic  experiment  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  where  he  died, 
October  lO,  1834.  His  Complete  Writings  on  the  Ccnckologyef 
the  United  States  were  published  at  New  York  in  1858,  and  his 
Complete  Writings  on  the  Entomology  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  Memoir  by  George  Ord,  in  1859.  See  Biographical  Sketch  of 
T.  S.,  by  Dr.  Coates  (Phil.  1835). 

Sbirr'i  (Ital.),  a  name  formerly  given  Jn  Italy,  particularly  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  to  a  bciiy  of  secret  police  under  mili- 
tary organisation,  who  were  charged  with  the  arrest  of  criminaii 
and  suspected  persons.    They  were  suppressed  in  1809. 

Scab,  a  disease  of  sheep  caused  by  the  presence  in  the 
skin  of  a  minute  acarus  or  mite.  This  parasite  causes  pus- 
tular irritation,  and  the  *  scabs  *  which  fall  off  may  oroducc 
baldness.  The  parasite  is  liable  to  be  transferred  from  discx^ 
to  healthy  sheep,  hence  the  necessity  for  isolating  the  affected 
subjects.  The  most  approved  remedies  arc  mercuml  ointment, 
tur|^)entine  and  oil,  tobacco dotions,  &c 

Scabb'ard,  a  sheath  for  a  sword,  dagger,  knife,  or  bayoneL 
It  is  commonly  made  of  black  or  brown  leather,  with  a  cki?*- 
ring  and  locket  of  metal.  The  sword  S.  of  the  British  carolnr 
is  formed  of  polished  steel.  Old  English  and  Norman  shcaihs 
were  generally  of  wood  covered  with  leather ;  and  during  lac 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  dagger  scabbards  of  jJ^^ 
or  bronze,  with  elaborate  decorations,  were  worn  by  the  nobiiity. 

Scabies.    See  Itch. 

ScaTjious.  or  Scabio'sa  (from  L,  scabies, '  scurf,'  in  alhsion 
to  the  scaly  pappus  of  the  seeds),  a  genns  of  aboHt  90  specif 
of  perennial  herbs  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Diffi*^'^' 
They  have  entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  hemispheric  or  depreiSN 
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flower«heads  of  vftrioat  colours,  with  outer  florets  often  Urge 
tod  rajred;  hairj  receptacle,  or  with  scaly  floral  bracts,  calyx 
teeth  of  persiatent  bristles,  four  stamens,  and  style  flUform.  S. 
Sutcisa,  or  DeYtl's-bit  S. — so  called  on  account  of  the  abruptly 
tnmcate  rootstock — and  S,  (Knamtia)  arvensis,  are  common 
plants  of  the  N.  temperate  zone  in  the  Old  World,  and  are 
frequent  in  Britain. 

Scad,  or  Horse  Kaokerel  (rmchums,  or  Carangus  troehu' 
rus)f  a  Teleosttan  fish  allied  to  the  Mackerel  (q.  v.),  and  belong* 
ing  to  the  Scomberida  or  Mackerel  family.  The  S.  is  a  common 
British  fish,  and  attains  a  length  of  from  lo  to  i6  inches.  Its 
colour  is  a  dusky  olive  on  the  back,  glossed  with  green  on  the 
side,  and  variegated  with  blue  bands.  The  abdomen  and  sides 
of  the  head  are  silvery  white.  The  lateral  line  has  prominent 
scales,  which  give  a  square  outline  to  the  body  behind.  The 
flesh,  which  is  somewhat  coarse,  is  often  eaten  in  a  salted  state 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  S.  W.  of  Britain. 


or  ScaVfell,  the  highest  mountain  in  England,  is 
situated  in  Cumberland,  near  the  border  of  Westmoreland,  lo 
miles  N.E.  of  Ravenglass.  It  has  two  peaks,  3208  and  3092  feet 
high  respectively,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in 
the  Lake  district,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  stands. 

Seagliola  (Ital.  from  scaglia^  'chips  of  marble'),  a  coloured 
plaster  or  stucco  composed  of  fme  calcined  gypsum  and  glue  or 
isinglass,  and  used  to  form  columns,  pilasters,  &c,  for  internal 
decoration,  in  imitation  of  marbles  and  other  ornamental  stones. 
A  bed  of  lath  and  ordinary  plaster  is  first  prepared,  and  on  it 
the  gypsum  mixture  is  spread  and  '  floated  '  with  wooden  im- 
plements; the  desired  colours  (if  not  already  diflused  through 
the  S.)  are  then  applied  to  the  wet  surface.  To  imitate  certain 
marbles,  chips  and  dust  of  marble,  spar,  granite,  &&,  are  also 
pressed  into  the  wet  plaster.  The  S.  dries  hard,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  high  polish. 

8oala  No'ya,  an  important  harbour  of  Asia  Minor,  vilayet 
of  Aidin,  on  an  inlet  of  the  iEgean,  40  miles  S.  of  Smyrna.  It 
lies  near  the  ancient  Ephesus  (q.  v.),  and  has  a  considerable 
export  trade.    Pop.  xo^ooa 

Soalar,  a  mathematical  term  invented  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamil- 
ton, including  all  (quantities  essentially  non-directional.  All 
numbers  and  the  ordmary  symbols  of  algebra  and  analysis  which 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  these  are  scalars.  See  Qua- 
TXftNXONS  and  Vector. 

i  Soala'ria,  a  well-known  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusca, 
including  the  Wentletraps,  of  which  the  most  famous  species  is 
the  Precious  Wentletrap  or  Royal  Staircase  (5*.  pretiosa\  a  good 
specimen  of  which,  in  tne  days  of  conchological  pursuits,  fetched 
as  much  as  /50.  This  species  is  found  in  tropical  seas.  The 
common  S.  or  Wentletrap  (5.  communis)  is  plentiful  on  the 
British  coasts.  The  shells  in  S.  are  tubular,  spiral  and  turreted 
in  shape.  The  foot  is  short,  and  in  the  true  Wentletraps  the 
whorls  or  turns  of  the  shell  are  distinct.  In  some  of  the  Sca^ 
iarut  there  is  a  gland  secreting  a  purple  colour  like  that 
obtained  from  the  famous  purple  whelk  of  Tyre. 

Bcale-Armour.    See  Armour. 

Scale,  Xusioal,  the  succession  of  notes  from  a  note  in  a 
given  key  to  its  octave.  Guido  d'Arezzo,  the  inventor  of  modem 
notation,  used  only  six  notes  in  his  scale ;  but  an  arrangement  of 
seven  notes,  taking  the  names  of  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  was  afterwards  adopted.  The  scales  in  modem  use 
are  either  in  the  major  or  the  minor  mode  (see  Music).  The 
intervals  of  a  minor  scale  produce  a  plaintive  efiect,  and  the 
change  from  the  major  to  the  minor  scale  is  often  an  efiecttve 
musical  device.  Within  the  compass  of  an  octave  an  arrange- 
ment of  72  notes  would  be  required  to  give  an  idea  of  all  tne 
keys  now  used  in  music. 

Scales,  the  exosheUtal^  or  skin  appendages  of  vertebrate 
animals,  found  typically  in  Fishts^  absent  in  Amphibians  as  a 
nile,  but  also  occurring  in  Reptiles^  and  in  a  modified  degree  in 
some  Mammalia  [e.g.  Armadillos  and  Pangolins).  S.  vary  in 
their  nature.  Of  the  two  layers  of  which  the  sh'n  is  composed, 
the  outer  or  ipidermis  is  rarely  ossified,  but  it  is  this  layer  which 
forms  the  '  tortoise-shell*  of  commerce,  obtained  from  the  Chilania 
imbficaia.  The  under  layer  or  dtrmis^  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
1,  and  forms  the  bony  plates  of  the  armadillos,  which 


are  covered  by  a  thin  epidermal  layer.  The  S.  of  fishes  are 
imbedded  in  the  dermis,  and  represent  stmctures  formed  by  the 
latter  layer,  while  the  S.  of  reptiles  also  exhibit  epidermic 
characters.  The  commonest  variety  of  fish-scale  is  that  seen  in 
the  salmon,  herring,  &c.,  in  the  form  of  a  little  thin  circular 

Elate  of  hom  named  a  cycloid  vaX^  The  6.  of  the  Perches,  &c, 
ave  a  hinder  serrated  margin,  and  are  named  ctenoid.  Those 
of  sharks  and  rays  consist  of  a  little  plate  of  bone,  with  or 
without  a  spine,  and  are  named  placoid  S. ;  whilst  in  the  stur- 
geon, bony  pike,  &c.,  the  S.  are  pnoid^  formed  of  a  hard  enamel 
substance,  and  articulated  by  definite  processes. 

Scales  of  Kota'tion.  In  arithmetic,  numbers  are  represented 
by  numerals  placed  side  by  side,  and  each  ntmieral  has  a  local 
as  well  as  an  intrinsic  value.  Thus  in  the  number  666,  each 
numeral,  though  intrinsically  the  same,  differs  in  value  according 
to  its  position — the  first  6  representing  six  hundreds,  the  second, 
six  tens,  and  the  third,  six  units.  This  number,  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  belongs  to  the  decimal  scale,  or  the  scale  whose  radix 
is  10.  If  we  oioose  as  our  radix  the  numeral  7,  the  expression 
666  represents  a  very  different  number.  The  last  o  repre- 
sents (as  before)  sue  units ;  the  second,  sue  sevens;  and  the  nrst, 
six  seven-timeS'Sevens  or  six  forty-nines.  The  number  666  in 
septenary  scale  becomes,  when  transformed  into  decimal  scale, 
6  +  6x7  +  6x7x7  =  6+42-h294=i  343.  Similarly  123 
in  the  quaternary  scale  becomes,  when  transformed,  27  (»  3  -f  2 
X  4  +  I  X  4*)  in  the  decimal  scale.  If  it  had  been  desired  to 
express  this  number  in  the  senary  scale  (with  6  as  radix),  then, 
instead  of  adding  together  3,  8,  and  16,  we  should  require  to 
add  r  12,  and  24,  since  12  and  24  are  the  senary  scale  symbols 
for  the  ordinary  S  and  16.  In  makingthe  addition,  we  must 
divide  by  six  and  carry  accordingly.  The  first  column  gives, 
then,  13,  and  therefore  the  sum  is  43.  The  most  convenient 
method  for  transforming  any  given  number  in  the  dedmal  scale 
to  its  analogue  in  another  sode  is  by  a  series  of  divisions,  of 
which  two  examples  will  indicate  the  nature.  Transform  the 
number  27  into  tne  binary  and  quinary  scales 
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Taking  the  remainders  in  succession,  thennmben  stand  lioit 
and  I02i 

Scallger,  Juliua  Oa'tar,  bom  at  Padua,  or  Verona,  April 
23,  14S4,  was  descended,  according  to  his  own  account.  m>m 
the  princely  Veronese  family  of  Delia  Scala;  but  Tiraboschi 
makes  him  the  son  of  a  miniaturist  at  Venice.  He  studied  medi- 
cine, and  up  to  the  am  of  fortv-two  practised  as  a  pbvsician  in 
Venice  and  Padua.  In  1525  he  entered  the  service  oif  the  Bishop 
of  Agen,  and  in  1529  he  married  Andiette  de  Roques-I^besac,  a 
young  lady  of  rich  and  noble  family.  Although  possessed  of  a 
prod^ons  memory  and  indomitable  perseverance,  he  had  little 
taste  and  less  modesty;  but  was  nevertheless  an  honest  and 
troth-loving  man.  '  Never  tell  a  lie '  was  his  constant  language 
to  his  children,  and  in  his  illustrious  son  the  exhortation  bore 
good  frait.  S.  wrote  Quantities  of  Latin  poetry,  commented  on 
and  translated  many  classics,  and  wrote  controversial  treatises, 
including  a  fierce  attack  on  Erumus — J,  C.  Scaligeri  adu,  Desid, 
Erasmum  Orationa  Dues  (1531-36,  reprinted  Toulouse,  162 1). 
His  chief  works  are  the  first  considerable  modem  Latin  grmmmar, 
De  Cttusis  Linguee  Latines  Libri  XIIL  (Lyon,  1 540),  and  Poetiees 
Libri  VII,  (Lyon,  1561).  He  died  at  Agen,  October  2t,  1558.— 
Joseph  Juetua  &,  tenth  son  of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Agen, 
August  4,  1540,  studied  Latin  mainly  luder  his  fiather.  Greek 
he  Teamed  under  Tumebus  at  Paris ;  and  such  was  his  passion 
for  the  classics  that  he  committed  Homer  to  memory  in  twenty- 
one  days,  and  read  all  the  Greek  poets  within  four  months.  In 
1563  Louis  Chastaigner  de  la  Rochepoxay,  afterwards  ambas* 
sador  at  Rome,  enabled  him  to  make  a  tour  through  Europe. 
The  friendship  of  this  fine  nobleman,  in  whose  house  he  lived  off 
and  on  for  thirty  years,  was  maintained  unbroken  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  stormy  age.  In  1578  he  taught  philosophy  at 
Geneva  for  a  short  time ;  and  in  1593  he  succeeded  lipsius  in  the 
chair  of  literatnro  at  Leyden  University,  which  he  held  tiU  his 
death,  21st  Januarv,  1609.  Towards  the  doee  of  his  career,  S. 
was  denounced  and  calumniated  by  the  Jetoits  In  pamphlets  of 
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unparalleled  foulness.  In  the  SccUiger  Hypoholimetus  (1607)  of 
Scioppius,  the  slanderous  gossip  of  idl  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  Italy 
and  Germany  was  poured  out  on  the  veteran  scholar,  who  was 
hated  almost  to  the  point  of  insanity  for  his  immovable  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  faith.  S.  far  excelled  his  father  in 
learning,  in  intellectual  vigour,  and  philosophical  penetration. 
He  was,  in  truth,  the  brightest  light  of  the  i6th  c.  in  critical 
and  rational  scholarship.  Gibbon  and  Niebuhr  both  recognised 
his  great  qualities.  It  was  S.  who  proposed  the  readjustment 
of  the  Julian  period  (see  Galen  dak).  He  was  the  6rst  to 
maintain  with  any  show  of  learning  that  the  Greek  letters 
are  derived  from  the  Phoenician.  Besides  editing  numerous 
classical  authors,  he  wrote  De  Emendaliane  Teniporum  (Par. 
1583},  the  first  sketch  of  a  general  history  of  mankind,  and 
Thesaurus  Temporum  (Leyd.  1606),  a  work  in  which  profound 
erudition  boldlv  applied  almost  succeeds  in  restoring  the  first 
book  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  In  the  17th  and  i8th  cen- 
turies his  vast  reputation  declined.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
type  of  a  *  pedant,  though  he  was  precisely  the  reverse,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  publication  of  Bemays'  work  that  the  injustice 
of  the  previous  centuries  was  remedied,  and  S.  restored  to  his 
rightful  throne.  After  his  death  appeared  Poemata  Omnia  (Leyd. 
1015),  and  a  collection  of  Epistola  (1627).  Two  volumes  of 
Scaligerana  were  published,  one  containing  S.'s  conversations 
during  1674-93,  collected  b^  Vertunien  (Gron.  1669),  and  the 
other  those  between  1603-0,  collected  by  the  brothers  Vassau 
(Hague,  1666).  Both  were  conjoined  in  an  Amsterdam  edition 
of  1695  (new  ed.  1740).  See  Bemays*  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger 
(Berl.  ISSS). 

Scalp,  the  name  given  to  the  outer  covering  of  the  skull, 
composed  of  skin  and  of  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  occi- 
pito-frontal  muscle,  and  of  intermediate  cellular  tissue  and 
blood-vessels.  There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  surgical 
anatomy  of  the  scalp,  which  render  even  slight  injuries  of 
importance.  '(l.)  The  skin  is  intimately  connected  to  the 
tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  instead  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  cellular  tissue.  (2.)  The  large  vessels  lie 
immediately  beneath  the  skin,  instead  of  under  the  fascia,  as  in 
other  parts.  (3.)  The  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis  is  loosely 
united  to  the  pericranium  by  very  extensile  cellular  tissue,  and 
is  perforated  by  small  arteries,  which  run  from  the  larger  vessels 
through  the  cellular  tissue,  to  nourish  the  pericranium.  Conse- 
quently (i)  wounds  of  the  skin  almost  always  involve  the  tendon 
also ;  (2)  bleeding  from  the  large  arteries  is  generally  easily  com- 
manded, in  consequence  of  their  superficial  position ;  (3)  in 
diffuse  inflammation  of  the  S.  the  thickness  of  the  part  is  often 
enormously  increased  by  extravasated  lymph,  and  such  extrava- 
sations will  very  probably  strangulate  the  vessels  nourishing  the 
pericranium.' — (Holmes*  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery ^ 
p.  127.)  The  chief  injuries  of  the  S.  are  contusions  and 
S.  -wounds.  The  usual  complications  of  S.-wounds  are  Erysipelas 
(q.  v.)t  and  suppuration  within  the  cranium,  both  being  attended 
with  great  danger  to  life.  In  simple  contusion  a  slightly  stimu- 
lating lotion  may  be  applied,  such  as  Lotio  Ammon.  Hydro* 
chlor.  gr.  X  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Extravasation  of  blood,  as 
the  result  of  injury,  may  occur  (i)  external  to  the  cranium; 
(2)  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater ;  (3)  in  the  arachnoid 
cavity  ;  and  (4)  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Tumours  of  the 
S.  are  common,  the  most  frequent  being  cutaneous  cysts  (often 
congenital),  popularly  known  as  Wens  (q.  v.),  and  vascular 
tumours. 

Scaly  Ant'-eater.    See  Pangolin. 

Scaman'der,  a  river  of  Troy,  which  rose  in  Mount  Ida,  and 
entered  the  sea  £.  of  Cape  Sigeum  (Kum  Kale).  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Homer,  who  says  the  gods  called  it  Xanthus  (*the 
yellow ').  Herodotus  relates  that  when  the  army  of  Xerxes  crossed 
It  on  their  way  to  Greece,  its  waters  were  not  sufficient  for  their 
wants.  Though  its  bed  may  have  altered  in  several  places,  it  is 
doubtless  the  same  river  as  the  modem  Menderesu, 

ScaxniU'oB  (Lat.  Mittle  bench,'  dim.  of  scammum,  'bench,' 
from  scant/ere,  *  to  ascend '),  a  plain  block  or  sub-plinth  placed 
below  a  column  or  statue  to  elevate  it. 

Scamm'ony  is  a  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  various  species  Of  Convolvulus^  principally  C,  scammonia. 
The  plants  grow  wild  on  the  dry  slopes  of  hill-sides  throughout 


Asia  Minor.  In  the  month  of  Tuly  annually  the  peasants  who 
collect  S.  proceed  to  the  hills,  where  they  practise  two  methods 
of  securing  the  resin,  (i)  They  clear  away  earth,  &c.,  from 
around  the  root  and  cut  off  the  stem  at  its  junction,  when  imme- 
diately a  milky  juice  flows  from  the  root,  which  is  caught  in  shells, 
on  which  it  soon  dries  and  hardens,  thus  forming  S.  Formerly 
the  material  was  imported  on  these  shells,  and  so  prepared  it  is 
the  finest  virgin  or  'first  drop'  S.  (2)  The  roots  are  dug 
up,  sliced,  pounded,  and  the  juice  squeezed  out,  thus  yielding 
an  impure  article,  which  is  further  adulterated  by  those  engaged 
in  its  preparatioiu  Pure  S.  possesses  a  greenish-grey  colour  and 
a  peculiar  cheesy  smell.  The  finest  quality  is  imported  from 
Aleppo,  Smyrna  S.  being  esteemed  the  lowest  It  is  used  only 
meaicinally,  being  a  very  powerful  drastic  purgative,  and  an 
anthelmintic,  and  is  of  great  use  in  a  torpid  and  inactive  condition 
of  the  bowels.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  c  to  15  grains, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  taken. 

Scan'dalum  Magna'tmn  consisted  or  consists  in  speaking 
derogatorily  of  any  peer,  judge,  or  high  officer  of  the  realm. 
The  procedure  formerly  adopted  in  the  case  of  such  an  ofience 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  punishment  bv  action,  information,  or 
indictment  is  the  course  now  followed. 

Scan'derbeg  (properly  George  Castriota),  the  great  patriot  of 
Albania,  was  the  son  of  an  Epirote  chief,  John  Castriota,  and  was 
bom  in  1414.  Along  with  three  brothers  he  was  delivered  at 
the  age  of  nine  to  the  Sultan,  Murad  II.,  as  hostages  for  the  sub- 
mission of  Albania.  His^brothers  are  said  to  have  been  poisoned, 
but  his  beauty  and  intelligence  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Sultan,  who  made  him  embrace  Islamism,  and  caused  him  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  Slavic,  and  Italian  Uns^ujiges, 
as  well  as  in  all  manly  exercises.  In  1433  ^  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  in  Asia,  where  he  gained  the  name  of  IskancUr  Beg 
(Prince  Alexander),  and  in  1443  he  was  sent  into  Europe  with  an 
armv  of  20,000  men  to  attack  Servia.  Meanwhile,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  (1442),  Albania  had  been  occupied  by  the  Tuiks,  and  he 
now  determined  to  free  it  from  their  rule.  He  purposely  lost 
the  first  battle  against  the  Hungarians,  and  with  300  companions 
fled  from  the  field  to  Crola,  the  capital  of  Epirus,  having  first 
forced  Murad's  secretary  (whom  he  immediately  afterwards 
murdered)  to  draw  out  an  order  constituting  him  governor  of  the 
fortress.  Admitted  to  Croia  by  means  of  this  order,  he  at  once 
massacred  the  Turkish  garrison.  The  country  rose  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  in  a  month  he  expelled  all  the  Turks  except  the  garrisoa 
of  Sfetgrad.  Now  began  a  long  course  of  defensive  war.  In 
1444,  with  15,000  men  he  cut  to  pieces  an  army  of  40,000  Turks. 
Murad  made  him  an  offer  of  reconciliation  in  1445,  but  he  rejected 
it,  and  between  that  date  and  1448  defeated  three  great  Ottoman 
armies  one  after  the  other.  In  1449  Mtirad  himself  took  the  field, 
but  was  forced  by  ill-health  to  retire  from  before  the  walls  of  Croia, 
and  died  at  Adrianople.  S.  married  (1451)  the  daughter  of  a 
powerful  Albanian  chief.  In  1453,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
Mahomet  II.  made  him  an  offer  of  peace,  but  it  was  refused,  aind  a 
Turkish  army  was  sent  against  him  under  the  command  of  a  rene- 
gade Epirote  chief.  He  defeated  this  force,  as  well  as  another  in 
1456,  which  was  conducted  by  his  own  nephew,  Hamia.  In 
1 46 1,  after  having  won  several  more  victories  over  the  Tkirks,  be 
at  last  concluded  peace  with  Mohammed  II.,  and  crossed  over  to 
Italy  to  assist  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  against  John  of  Anjoa. 
In  this  he  was  entirely  successful  (1462),  and  retnmed  loaded 
with  titles  and  papal  blessings.  In  1463  he  was  prevauled 
on  again  to  declare  war  against  the  Moslems.  He  gained 
no  less  than  seven  victories,  and  by  an  eighth  and  decisive 
struggle  before  Croia  succeeded  in  driving  the  Turks  out  of  the 
country.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and 
died  at  Alessio,  1 7th  of  January  1467.  S.  was  a  man  of  heroic 
courage  and  indomitable  spirit,  extremely  temperate  and  even 
ascetic  in  his  mode  of  life,  and  said  to  have  been  deeply  re- 
ligious. After  his  death  the  resistance  of  Albania  declined,  and 
it  was  entirely  quelled  in  the  course  of  about  eleven  years. 
See  Barlesio,  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Gtorgii  Casirioti  (Stnssb. 
1537)  ;  Paganel,  Histoire  de  S.  (Par.  1855) ;  and  a  life  by 
Dr.  Moore  (New  York,  1850). 

Scandina'via,  the  common  name  of  the  great  peninsula  in 
the  N.  of  Europe  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North 
Sea  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  on  the 
E.     It  comprises  the  kingdoms  of  Norway  (q.  v.)  and  Swc^ico 
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(q.  r.),  and  the  groaps  of  islands  lying  in  the  seas  between  these 
and  Genmuiy.  The  '  Cimbric  Chersonese '  or  the  Danish  main- 
Isod  is  sometimes  indoded  among  the '  Scandinavian  Kingdoms/ 
bat  belongs  naturally  and  historically  to  Germany;  took  its  name, 
noreoTer,  from  the  Cimbri,  and  was  inhabited  at  first  by  non- 
Scandinavian  nations.  Pliny  (IV.  13)  calls  S. '  the  most  /amons 
island  of  the  Sinus  Codanut^  of  unknown  sise.*  The  termination 
avia  implies  'an  island,'  being  identical  with  the  Goth,  aid 
(gen.  auj6i\  the  Old  Norse  ey  (^n.  iyjar\  the  O.  H.  Ger.  ouwa 
(for  omoia)  and  augia^  and  Old  Eng.  i^.  The  name  '  S./  which 
wu  originally  appUed  only  to  a  portion  of  the  central  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  is  a  Latinised  form  of  the  same  word  as  the  Old 
Eng. ' Scedenigge,'  the  'Scone^ '  of  i£lfred  and '  Scania '  of  Saxo, 
the  Dan.  and  Swed.  '  Skaane   (q.  v.),  and  Ger.  '  Schonen.' 

Tht  Standinavian  Languages^  forming  one  of  the  three  groups 
of  the  Teutonic  (q.  v.)  family,  embrace  the  languages  of  the  North 
Tentonic  peoples,  the  Old  Norse,  of  which  the  oldest  idiom, 
transplanted  to  Iceland  (q.  v.)  in  the  9th  c,  still  survives  there, 
the  Danish  (q.  v.),  the  Swedish  (q.  v.),  and  the  popular  dialect 
of  Norway  (q.  v.).    They  are  marked  by  two  striking  peculi- 
arities—(i)  the  definite  article  (in  Old  Norse  inn—HU^  in^illa^ 
itt-illud\  follows  its  substantive,  and  coalesces  with  it ;  as  in  Old 
Norse  hani-nn, '  the  cock,'  giof-in^  *  the  gift,'  /a/'it,  *  the  foot ; ' 
Dan.  and  Swed.  mann-fn, '  the  man,'  bord'tt,  *  the  table ; '  (2)  the 
reflex  pronoun  (in  Old  Norse  st'Jk,  Swed.  and  Dan.  if>,  Lat.  sf^ 
self)  coalesces  with  verbs,  forming  a  reflexive  suffix.   Thus  at/alia^ 
'to  fall  down,' with  sik  added,  produces  the  'middle  verb  aifaltask, 
SJk  worn  down  to  st  and  added  to  the  verb  makes  it  passive,  as  at 
kallast^ '  to  be  called.*  Thus  have  arisen  the  Eng.  words  ^Jt  (Icel. 
Ami,  'to  prepare  *),  and  i>asJk  (  =  doA-sJk)^  from  Icel  ioAa^  '  to 
warm, '  Eng.  SaAe.   The  Old  Norse  was  written  in  Runes  (q.  v.)  till 
the  adoption  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  in  1057.    Its  rich  poetry  is 
mainly  epic,  on  subjects  drawn  from  the  Northern  Mythology 
(q.  v.)and  heroic  age,  and  running  in  two  streams — popular 
legend  of  gods  and  heroes,  whose  grandest  reach  is  the  Elder 
Edda  (q.  v.),  and  artistic  scald-song,  best  from  the  loth  to  the 
13th  c.    End-rime  was  from  1 150  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
chuacteristic  alliteration  (Dnitmat).   Old  Norse  prose,  cultivated 
in  Iceland  from  the  12th  c,  contains  many  Scandinavian  histories, 
of  which  the  most  famous  is  the  Heimskringlaof  Snorri  Sturluson 
(q.  v.),  and  Si^gas  (a.  v.),  as  the  Volsung  tale,  the  tale  of  King 
Lodbrok,    and  of  Frithjof,  as  well  as  didactic  works  like  the 
Younger  Edda  (q.  v.).     See  Loffler,  Den  Skandinaviske  Hahb 
(Copenh.  i860),  and  Grimm,  Geschkhteder  TeutonUchtn  Spracktn 
(new  ed.  Leip.  1868). 

Beandina'viaa  Xythorogy.    See  Northern  Mytho- 
logy. 


»'reB,  an  order  of  birds  represented  bv  the  parrots, 

woodpeckers,  cuckoos,  toucans,  &c.,  popularly  known  as  the 
order  of  '  Climbing  Birds.'  The  toes  are  arranged  two  in  front 
and  two  behind,  and  are  adapted  for  climbing.  The  bill  varies 
in  form,  being  either  hooked  and  arched  as  in  parrots,  or  straight 
and  long  as  in  woodpeckers.  The  wings,  as  a  rule,  are  short, 
and  the  flight  feeble  and  imperfect  'Die  S.  are  monogamous^ 
one  male  mating  with  one  female. 

Scantling  (Fr.  khantiUon^  '  a  sample  or  pattern'),  in  car- 
pentry, the  dimensions,  in  breadth  and  thickness,  of  any  piece  of 
limber ;  also  a  term  applied  to  a  piece  of  timber  under  5  inches 
sauare,  used  for  studs,  braces,  &c  ;  in  masonry,  the  dimensions 
of  a  dressed  stone. 

Scaph'oid  Bone,  one  of  the  eight  bones  which  form  the  carpus 
or  '  wrist  *  in  man.  The  S.  is  a  bMt-shaped  bone  (hence  its  name) 
in  the  first  of  the  two  rows  of  the  carpel  bones,  and  forms  along 
with  the  IwMore  a  convex  surface  for  the  lower  cup-shaped  end 
of  the  /^adms  (q.  v.). 

Scapple,  in  masonry,  is  to  dress  or  tool  a  stone  level  without 
smoothing  it 

Soap'ola^  the  shoulder-blade  of  vertebrates.  It  is  represented 
in  all  classes  of  Vertebrata.  The  bone  seems  to  consist  in  man 
of  at  least  two  elements,  which  are  distinct  in  birds  and 
rpttles.  Thus  the  eoraeoid  process  of  man's  S.  is  represented 
distinct  bone  in  birds  and  reptiles,  and  in  lower  verte- 
brates ;  bat  even  in  man*s  own  class,  the  '  eoraeoid  process ' 
mav  exist  as  a  distinct  bone,  as  in  the  OmUhorkynckus  (q.  v.) 
and  J£ehidna  (q.  v.).  In  man,  the  S.  is  a  triangular  flattened 
booe,  lying  on  the  back  of  the  shoulder,  and  bearing  the 
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glenoid  cavity,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  Aumerms,  or  bone 
of  the  upper  arm.  The  concave  surfsLce  of  the  S.  is  applied  to 
the  ribs,  and  across  the  convex  or  dorsal  (outer)  surface  of  the 
bone  a  ridge  named  the  spine  of  the  S.  runs  in  an  oblique  man- 
ner. The  space  above  this  ridge  is  the  supra^spinous  fossa,  that 
below  being  the  infra-spinous  fossa.  The  spme  of  the  S.  ter* 
minates  at  the  outer  side  of  the  bone  in  the  acromion  process^ 
whilst  the  eoraeoid  process  occurs  in  part  of  a  deep  notch  in 
the  upper  and  shortest  border  of  the  S.  The  verieoral  bonier 
of  the  bone,  or  that  next  the  spine,  is  the  largest  of  its  borders. 
The  necJk  of  the  S.  is  a  short  bony  process  supporting  a  shallow 
cup,  the  glenoid  cavity,  in  which  the  head  01  the  numirus  or 
upper  arm  bone  rotates.  The  development  of  the  S«  takes  place 
from  seven  centres  of  ossification.  The  bone  itself  articulates  with 
the  Humerus  (q.  v.)  and  Clavicle  (q.  v.),  and  very  many  important 
muscles  are  attached  to  it.  In  birds  the  S.  is  a  long  narrow 
bone,  the  eoraeoid  element  forming  a  separate  bone,  and  con- 
stituting the  chief  support  of  the  wing.  In  the  dog,  shrew,  and 
mole,  Uie  S.  is  extremely  narrow.  In  fishes  the  S.  is  usually 
small,  the  clavicle  being  developed  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
The  acromion  process  is  wanting  in  the  Giraffe  (q.  v.)  and  Hyrax 
(q.  v.),  whilst  m  birds  and  in  the  two-toed  sloth  the  acromion 
and  eoraeoid  are  articulated.  The  eoraeoid  process  is  rudimentary 
in  Ungulata  (q.  v.).  It  is  divided  and  well  developed  in  some 
bats.  Several  gUnoid  surfaces  occur  in  the  rays  amongst  fishes ; 
and  in  one  fish  (the  Opah  fish  or  Lumpris)  the  eoraeoid  attains 
an  immense  development 

Scap'ular,  or  Scap'ulary  (from  Lat.  scapula,  'the  shoulder'), 
is  an  article  of  dress  worn  bv  religious  orders  and  devout  persons 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  substituted  by  St 
Benedict  (q.  v,)  for  the  heavy  cowl  formerly  worn  by  monks. 
In  form  the  S.  is  a  vestment  of  woollen  stuf!^  which  passes  over 
the  head  and  rests  on  the  shoulders,  with  a  band  hanging  down 
both  before  and  behind.  A  small  S.  is  carried  about  by  some 
of  the  faithful  for  purposes  of  devotion. 

Scarabe'uc,  or  Beetle-Stone,  is  a  stone  signet  or  amulet 
carved  into  the  form  of  a  beetle,  belonging  to  the  group  Scara* 
bceidce,  and  bearing  an  intaglio  device  on  a  flat  base.  Scarabei 
were  among  the  earliest  products  of  the  art  of  encraving  on 
stones,  being  executed  in  great  numbers  by  the  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Etruscans.  The  insect  most  frequently  figured 
by  the  former  people  was  the  'sacred  beetle,*  Ateuckw  (syn. 
ScaroAeetu)  sacer,  which  was  worshipped  as  an  emblem  of  Pthah, 
the  creative  power,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  habit  of  forming 
little  balls  or  pellets  of  dung  as  depositories  for  its  eggs.  It  was 
^bso  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  Phrah,  the  sun.  The  S.  of  Egyptian 
oriein  nas  been  found  of  different  sizes  from  leu  than  half  an 
in^  to  upwards  of  a  yard  long.  The  smaller  kinds  are  carved 
in  steatite,  limestone,  or  terra  ootta,  the  last  two  materials  being 
usually  coated  with  a  pale  blue  vitreous  glaze ;  colossal  sizes  are 
cut  in  basalt,  granite^  &c.  The  S.  of  the  Etruscans  differed  from 
the  Egyptian  in  bemg  always  formed  oi  pierres  fines,  as  sard, 
onyx,  &c,  and  in  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  in  len^h.  Heroes, 
chariots  of  war,  and  such  like  warlike  subjects  are  invariably  cut 
in  intaglio  on  Early  Etruscan  scarabei,  hence  it  is  supposed  they 
constituted  rewards  for  military  prowess  amon^  tnat  people. 
The  Greeks  adopted  the  scarabeoid  form  for  signet-rings  and 
neddace  pendants.  Many  of  the  talismans  of  the  Alexuidrian 
Gnostics  also  took  the  form  of  scarabei,  and  like  ornaments, 
of  reputed  prophylactic  virtue,  continued  to  be  worn  so  late  as 
the  loth  c. 

Soarabi'dn,  or  ScarabttidSk  otherwise  named  LamMv' 
com  Beetles  of  Latreille,  are  a  large  and  important  fiunily  of  C^ 
optera  (q.  v.)  numbering  about  700  genera  and  6000  species. 
Many  of  these  are  veritable  giants  among  beetles.  The  S.  are 
recognised  by  their  clubbed  antmme  or  feelers,  the  last  joints  of 
which  are  expanded  to  form  a  series  of  flattened  leaveSi  The 
legs  are  strong  and  usually  terminated  by  thick  daws.  The 
larvet  are  large  fleshy  grubs,  and  have  long  four-Jointed  antenue. 
The  classification  of^this  group  is  still  undetermined.  One  pro- 
posed system  divides  the  S.  according  to  their  food  Some  01  the 
more  notable  genera  are  Searabeus  itsdf,  Goliatkus,  Dynasta^ 
Ceionia,  Maerodactylus,  MMmUha,  and  Geotrupes. 

Soar^amoodh  (Fr.  escarmouche,  firom  Ital,  Scarasmiecia,  'a 
skirmish '),  a  character  of  the  old  Italian  comedy,  substituted 
about  1680  for  the  Spanish  capitan,  some  of  whose  characteristics 
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Bcarlattl,  AleiMUi'dro,  founder  of  the  famous  Neapolitan 
Bchool  o(  music,  was  bom  at  Trapani,  in  Siciltr,  in  1649.  He  was 
instructed  by  Carissimi  at  Rome,  after  which  he  studied  at  Bolo^* 
na,  Florence,  and  Vienna.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spem  m 
the  most  active  cultivation  of  his  art  in  Naples.  He  composed 
more  quickly  than  his  copyist  could  write,  and  left  over  a  hundred 
operas,  twice  that  number  of  masses,  besides  numerous  cantatas, 
oratorios,  and  mudh  diamber  music.  Among  the  best  of  his  dramatic 
works  are  Teodora  ( 1694),  Laodicta  e  Berenice  (i  701),  and  //  Medo 
( 1 70S).  A  master  of  harmony,  his  modulations  were  ingenious  and 
pleasing,  and  his  style  was  rich,  learned,  and  inventive.  In  addition 
to  many  other  improvements  in  the  art  of  music,  he  was  the  inventor 
of  the  obUgato  recitative  and  the  ritomeL  He  treated  the  Overture 
(q.  V.)  in  an  entirely  fresh  and  original  manner.  Durante,  Hasse, 
and  Logroscino  were  among  his  pupils.  He  died  in  1 728. — 
Domenico  &,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Naoles  in  1681. 
In  his  youth  he  was  attached  to  Handel,  from  wnom  he  de- 
rived much  mstruction.  He  vras  a  master  of  the  harpsichord, 
and  his  forty-two  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin  were  for  many  years 
considered  Che  highest  test  of  proficiency  in  a  pianist.    Hts  com- 

Positions  are  marked  by  variety,  grace,  and  charm  of  melody. 
fe  died  in  1757. — Giuseppe  flT,  grandson  of  Alessandro  S. 
(1708-76),  was  a  successful  composer  of  operas  and  works  for 
the  harpsichord.  See  Fetis,  Biogr,  C/mver,  des  Musidens  (mew 
ed.  1878). 

Scarlet  is  a  brilliant  red  colour  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 
As  a  dye  colour  it  is  chiefly  prepared  from  cochineal  with  a 
double  chloride  of  tin  and  ammonium,  called  S.  spirits. 

Scarlet  Bunn'er.    See  Kidney  Bean. 

Scar'pa,  Anto'nio,  an  Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon,  was 
bom  at  Motta,  in  Treviso,  June  13,  1747.  He  studied  at  Padua 
and  Bok)gna,  and  in  177a  became  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Modena,  and  surgeon  to  the  hospital  Displeased  at  the  reforms 
wrought  by  Duke  Eroole  III.,  he  resigned  his  post  in  1780,  and 
WQi^X  solace  in  travel.  In  1784  he  accepted  the  chair  of  anato- 
my at  Pavia.  Here,  as  at  Modena,  he  enriched  his  science  by 
many  valuable  discoveries  relating  to  Dervoos  action,  diseases  of 
the  eyes,  aneurisms,  &c  Failing  eyesight  induced  him  to  resign 
in  1804  ;  but  at  the  cequest  of  Napoleon  he  resumed  his  duties, 
and  continued  to  perform  them  till  181 2.  Subsequently,  when 
Pavia  was  restored  to  Austria,  he  was  made  director  of  the 
medical  faculty,  a  post  which  he  soon  resigned.  He  died  at 
Pavia,  October  31,  1833.  The  most  important  of  S.'s  numerous 
works  are  De  Siructura  Fenestra  rotunda  dnris{iyj2),  De  Gang- 
His  ei  Plexnbus  Nervorum  (1779),  Anatomicae  Disquisitiones  de 
Audilu  et  Ol/actu  (1789),  Tahuia  Neurologicee  (1794),  De  Ana- 
tomia  et  Pathologia  Ossinm  (1827),  SuUe  principali  MaiatHe  degli 
CVr^'(i8or;  5th  ed.  1816),  Su/r  A neurisma  {iSo^;  £ng.  trans. 
1808,  1819),  Sutr  Ernie  (1809-10;  2d  ed.  1820).  His  complete 
works  were  collected  by  Vanoni,  and  published  at  Florence  (5 
vols.  1836-39). 

Scarpan'to,  or  Xarpatb'o,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Crete,  is  32  nules  long,  and  from  4  to  8  miles 
broad.  It  is  mountainous,  the  highest  summit  being  4000  feet 
fa^h.  It  belongs  to  Turkey.  Pop.  5000,  who  are  mostlv  engaged 
in  carpentry. 

Scari^oii,  Fanl,  bom  a.  Grenoble  in  1610,  was  the  son  of  a 
councillor  of  pariiament.  His  youth  was  given  up  to  excesses 
of  all  kinds,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  became  a  para- 
lytic, through  exposure  to  frost  during  an  insane  and  indecent 
frolic  His  body  assumed  the  shape  of  a  Z,  and  he  could  move 
,  only  his  hands,  yet  the  laugh  never  left  his  lips,  and  the  one 
thing  impossible  for  him  was  to  be  serious.  Writing  by  turns 
plays  ana  amusing  begging  letters  for  pensions  and  bene6ces,  he 
managed  to  Hve  in  comfort,  and  welcomed  the  gay  world  nightly 
at  his  supper  table.  In  1651  he  married  Fran^ised'Aubigne,  after- 
wards notable  as  Mme.  de  Maintenon  (q.  v.).  She  was  then  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  glad  to  save  herself  from  a  convent  by  marrying  a 
cripple  with  whom  she  had  not  a  taste  in  common.  Her  influence 
on  his  life  was  for  good,  however,  and  at  his  table  she  introduced 
something  like  decorum.  Of  S.'s  works  (collected  by  Bruzer  de 
la  Martiniere  (10  vols.  Par.  1739  5  new  ed.  7  vols.  I7W5),  the  only 
two  now  read  are  his  Virgile  Travesii  (1648-52),  an  intensely 
comical  parody  which  gave  rise  to  numberless  continuations  and 
imiiaiion%  and  the  Konttin  Continue  ( 165 1 ).  Both  have  been  trans- 
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lated  into  English.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death  S.  said  to 
his  tearful  attendants,  '  My  good  friends,  I  shall  never  make  you 
weep  so  much  for  me  as  I  have  made  you  laugh.'  His  last  words 
were  characteristic,  '  I  could  never  before  believe  it  so  easy  to 
laugh  at  death.'  S.  died  October  16,  1660.  See  Segrais,  Me* 
moires  Amedot,;  Th.  Gautier,  L^s  Grotesques;  and  D'Avalon, 
Scarroniana* 

Scalane,  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  including  those  species 
which  browse  on  coral-polypes,  and  which  are  named  '  rarrot 
fishes.'  They  are  allied  to  the  Labridce  or  Wrasses,  and  their 
jaws  are  incrusted  with  numerous  minute  teeth. 

Scaup  Dack  {Nyroca  mari/a),  a  species  of  Anatida  or 
ducks,  Alied  to  the  Pochard  (q.  v.),  and  found  in  northern 
regions  in  summer,  but  migrating  far  S.  in  winter.  The  bird 
attains  a  size  equal  to  that  of  the  pochard.  Its  colour  is  black 
on  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  the  hinder  parts  being  white, 
whilst  a  rich  green  glosses  the  cheeks.  The  under  parts  are 
white.     The  female  has  brownish  tints. 

Soep'tioiam  (Gr.  sie/tomai,  *l  doubt,  or  consider')  is  that 
negative  species  of  philosophy  which  distrusts  the  power  of  con- 
sciousness to  tell  or  ought  beyond  self,  and  consequently  denies 
the  possibility  of  a  complete  theory  of  existence.  As  soon  as 
dogmatism  had  set  its  seal  on  the  speculations  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  the  sceptical  school  of  Pyrrho  arose  in 
opposition,  and  proclaimed  tnat  man  was  surrounded  by  the 
incomprehensible.  From  Pyrrho's  time  to  that  of  Hume  great 
doubters  have  ever  questioned  the  gnat  dogmatists ;  and  at  the 
present  day  the  physiologists  have  driven  philosophy  proper  into 
an  attitude  that  can  only  be  called  S. 

Sc«p'tre  (Lat  sceptrum^  Gr.  skeptron^  from  skeptb^  *  I  lean'), 
an  ornamental  staff  carried  by  sovereigns  from  remote  times  as 
an  emblem  of  supreme  power  and  dignity.  The 
Hebrew  word  translated  S.  in  the  Old  Testament, 
signifies,  in  its  original  sense,  a  long  plain  stafl^  and 
probably  it  was  first  adopted  as  a  badge  of  authority 
by  the  early  nomad  rulers.  In  ancient  Greece  the 
S.  was  borne  by  kines  and  princes,  and  as  a  badge 
of  office  by  judges,  heralds,  priests,  and  magicians. 
Oriental  monarchs  inclined  the  S.  as  a  mark  of 
favour,  and  submission  to  them  was  expressed  by 
kissing  the  S.  Gold  and  jewel-stones  have  long  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  S.,  which  was  early 
surmounted  by  a  distinctive  figure  or  emblem,  as,  for 
example,  the  eagle  chosen  by  the  Roman  monarchs. 
The  S.  has  varied  much  in  form  in  difierent  countries 
at  diflferent  periods. 

Schad'ow,  Johann  Gtottfried,  a  German  sculp- 
tor, was  bom  at  Berlin,  20th  May  1764,  and  after 
studying  at  Rome  was  appointed,  m  1788,  secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Berlin,  where  he  died  27th 
January  185a  He  modelled  the  quadriga  of  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  Berlin;  and  among  his  chief  works 
are  statues  of  Ziethen  in  Berlin,  Friedrich  the  Great 
in  Stettin,  Bliicher  in  Rostock,  and  Luther  in  Witten- 
berg.— ^Kudolf  8.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
9th  July  1786^  was  a  student  of  Thorwaldsen  and 
Canova,  and  subsequently  a  disciple  of  the  Romantic 
school,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  produced 
many  finely-fancied  mythological  groups.  He  died 
31st January  i822.~Fiiodrion  Wuhelin  S.,another  8c«i>ti«* 
son,  was  bom  6th  September  1 789.  After  receiving  his  first  lessons 
as  a  painter  from  Weitch,  he  went  in  1810  to  Rome,  where  he 
met  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  and  Veit,  and  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was  made  a  professor  in  the  Berlin 
Academy  (181 9),  and  director  of  the  Diisseldorf  Academy  in 
place  of  Cornelius  (1826).  His  fame  attracted  to  the  *  Diissel- 
dorf school'  such  pupils  as  Lessing,  Karl  Sohn,  Th.  Hilde* 
brandt,  Rethel,  and  Hiibner.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Roman- 
ticists, and  among  his  principal  works  are  '  The  Four  Evangel- 
ists,' 'Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  'The  Ten  Virgins,'  and 
'The  Fountain  of  Life.'  S.,  who  showed  little  aptitude  for 
'  high  art,'  was  a  master  of  subtle,  conscientious  methods,  and 
a  humble  worshipper  of  nature.  He  wrote  Ueher  den  Einfiuss 
des  Ckristenthums etufdiebildende Kttnsi{\Z\'i)^\v\  Dn-  Modtrne 
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Vasari  (1854).     In  1843  he  was  made  a  Prassian  peer,  with  the 
title  Von  S.-Godenhaus.     He  died  19th  March  1862. 

SchaTer,  Johann  Wilhelm,  was  bom  at  Seehausen,  near 
Bremen,  September  17,  1809.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  for  four 
jrears,  and  became  in  1831  assistant-teacher,  and  in  1834  professor 
in  the  chief  school  of  his  native  town.  Here  he  wrote  his 
valuable  works  on  the  literature  of  Germany,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Handbtuh  (Ur  Geschkhte  cUr  deutschen  LUera/ur  {iS^- 
44  ;  2d  ed.  185$) ;  Tabellm  zur  Geschichie  dir  deutschen  Literatur 
(1853  J  2d  ed.  1869);  Geschuhie  der  deiitscken  Literatur  des  18 
Jahrh.  {3  vols.  1855-57  ;  2d  ed.  1859)  \SckilUr  (1853)  ;  Goeth^s 
Leben  (2  vols.  1851;  2d  ed.  1858);  Literatische  Bilder  (1861 ; 
2d  ed.  1873) ;  and  Zur  deutschen  LUeraturgeschichte  (1864).  He 
also  edited  Oeser*s  Gtschichte  der  deutscJien  Po€sie{\%^^\  3d 
ed.  i87i).~His  brother,  Arnold  Dietrich  S.,  was  bom  at 
Seehausen,  October  16,  1819,  was  made  professor  of  history  in 
Greifswald  University  in  1858,  and  since  1865  has  occupied  a 
similar  position  in  Bonn  *  Hochschule.'  Among  other  his- 
torical works  he  has  written  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit  (3  vols. 
1856-58),  Abriss  der  Quellenkunde  der  griech  Geschichie  bis  auf 
Polybius  (1867),  Geschichte  des  Siebenjdhrigen  Kriges  (2  vols. 
1867),  and  Die  Hansa  und  die  Nord-deutschen  Marine  (1869). 

Sohaff,  Philip,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Coir,  Switzerland, 
January  i,  1819.  He  studied  at  Coir,  Stuttgart,  Tubingen, 
Halle,  and  Berlin,  where  he  graduated  B.D.,  and  subsequentlv 
(1842-44)  lectured  in  the  university  on  exegesis  and  Church 
history.  In  1844  he  was  called  to  America  as  professor  in  the 
theolqncal  hall  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  In  1863  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  in 
1870  became  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  Union  Theolo- 
g^ical  Seminary  in  that  city.  He  is  a  member  of  various  histo- 
rical and  literary  societies  in  Europe  and  America,  is  an  active 
promoter  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  president  of  the 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee.  His  chief  works  are  The 
Principle  of  Protestantism  (1845),  Lifi  of  St.  Augustine  (1853), 
History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  (1853,  Leips.  1854,  Edinb.  1855), 
Person  of  Christy  with  a  Reply  to  Strauss  and  Penan  (1865), 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  A.D.  I  -590  (3  vols.  1867, 
to  be  continued).  The  Vatican  Council  (187O,  History  and  Col- 
lection of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  (3  vols.  1876),  and  Bibliotheca 
Symbolica  Ecclesia  Universalis  (3  vols.  1877).  S.  is  also  editor 
of  the  Anglo-American  reproduction  of  Lange*s  Critical^  Theolo- 
gicalf  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Bible  (24  vols.  1864- 
78),  and  joint-editor  of  The  PhUosophiccU and  Theological  Library ^ 
begun  in  1873. 

Schaffhau'sen,  the  most  northern  and  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  lies  in  three  portions  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  is  bounded  N.E.  and  W.  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  and  on  the  S.  is  separated  by  the  Rhine  from  the  cantons 
of  Ziirich  and  Thurgau.  Area,  113  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1876) 
38,925.  The  surface  is  hilly  in  the  centre,  and  is  occupied  in 
the  N.  by  the  Randen  range  (rising  to  3000  feet),  and  in  the 
N.  W.  by  the  Klettgaugebirge.  It  is  drained  by  the  Rhine  and  its 
feeders,  of  which  the  Bache  is  the  principal.  The  soil  is  uni- 
formly fertile;  40,000  acres  are  arable,  and  yield  abundantly  com 
and  potatoes.  Grood  wine  is  produced  in  the  Klettgau  district. 
22,233  SLCres  are  occupied  with  wood,  and  6225  acres  are  meadow 
pasture.  There  are  manufactures  of  silks,  files,  cast-steel  wares, 
and  enamelled  tiles.  S.  sends  two  members  to  the  National 
Council,  and  is  governed  by  a  great  council  renewed  by  ballot 
every  four  years. — S.,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  Canton,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  60^  miles  E.  of  Basel  by  rail.  It 
has  still  the  mediaeval  appearance  of  a  Swabian  imperial  town, 
and  has  walls,  many  quamt  old  gabled  houses,  a  college,  and  a 
citadel  erected  in  1564.  Its  cathedral  (i  104-1453)  is  a  6ne 
basilica;  the  Johanniskirche  was  founded  in  1120.  The  library 
(Biirger-Bibliothek)  contains  more  than  20,000  vols.,  and  the 
MSS.  of  the  famous  Johann  von  M tiller  (q.  v.),  who  was  bom 
here  in  1752,  and  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected  on 
the  Vesenstaub.  S.  has  manufactures  of  ironware  and  silks. 
Pop.  (1870)  10,303. 

Schall,  Johann  Adam  von,  a  celebrated  missionary,  was 
bora  at  Koln  in  1591.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  161 1, 
and  after  several  years*  study  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  China 
in  1622.     His  great  scientific  reputaiiou  led  lo  his  being  called 


in  163 1  to  Pekin,  where  he  was  intrusted  with  the  revision  of  the 
Chinese  calendar,  then  in  complete  confusion.  S.  rose  rapidly 
in  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  to  the  disgust  of  the  court  officials, 
and  had  the  same  good  fortune  under  his  successor,  Shim-Tchi, 
the  founder  of  the  Mancha  Tartar  dynasty  (1647),  whom  he  evei? 
induced  to  sanction  the  erection  of  a  great  Catholic  chnrch  at 
Pekin,  and  permit  the  free  preaching  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  empire.  The  converts  of  S.'s  mission  numbered,  it  is  said, 
100,000.  The  tide  turned,  however,  during  the  minority  of 
Khang-Hi,  when  S.  was  twice  imprisoned,  and  his  assistants 
were  banished  to  Tartary.  He  died  in  prison,  August  15,  1669. 
Fourteen  MS.  vols.,  written  in  Chinese  by  S.,  are  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  Library.  See  Huc^  Le  Christianisme  en  Chine^ 
vols.  ii.  and  iii.  (Par.  1857-58). 

Scham'yL    See  Shamyl, 

SchamliorBt,  Gerhard  Johann  David  von,  a  Prussian 
general,  was  bom  at  H'amelsee,  in  Hanover,  November  12, 1756. 
He  entered  the  Hanoverian  army  in  1776,  was  made  teacher 
in  an  artillery-school  (1782),  and  served  against  France  as  chief 
of  a  battery  in  1793.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  entered  the  Prussian  service, 
and  became  director  of  the  military  academy  of  Berlin.  Raised 
to  the  staff  in  1804,  and  subsequently  to  the  rank  of  a  general, 
he  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Aoerstiidt  and  Eylao.  After  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  be  was  placed  at  the  head  df  the 
administration  of  Prussian  military  afiairs.  Together  with 
Gneisenau  he  skilfully  evaded  the  provision  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (i  8o8),limitingthe  Pmssian  army  to42,ooo  men,  and  byjtzain- 
ing  fresh  bodies  of  men  in  relays,  raised  the  number  actually  to 
271,000.  He  accompanied  Bliicher  as  chief  of  the  staff  in  the 
campaign  of  1813.  On  Mav  2,  1813,  he  was  wounded  at  Gross- 
gorschen,  and  died  June  28  of  the  same  year  at  Pngae  when 
on  his  way  to  Vienna  to  persuade  Austria  to  join  the  allies 
against  Napoleon.  His  chief  works  are — Handbueh  fiir  Ofinere 
(3  vols.  1 797- 1 800 ;  new  ed.  by  Hoyer,  4  vols.  1817-20),  Tasckm' 
buch  fiir  Offiziere  (1793 ;  4th  ed.  1816),  and  Militarisehen  Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten  (5  vols.  1797- 1805).  See  Ranke's  Histarisck-poiii 
ZeitschHft  (vol.  i, ),  Boyen*s  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  des  General  S. 
(Berl.  I033),  the  biographies  by  Schweder  (1865)  and  Klippd 
(3  vols.  1869-71),  and  Lehmann's  Stein^  S,  und  ScAOn  (Leip. 
1877). 

Schass'biirg  (Magyar  Segesvdr),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Sieben- 
biirgen,  on  the  Great  Kokel,  has  woollen  manufactiues,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultcu^  district.  The  older  portion  of 
the  town  dates  from  before  128a    Pop.  (1870)  8204. 

Schaum'bTirg-Lipp'e.    See  Lippe. 

Scheele,  Karl  WilheUn,  a  celebrated  SwedUh  diemjst,  was 
born  at  Stralsund,  December  19,  1742.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
an  apothecary  in  Gothenburg,  removed  to  Malmo  in  1765,  to 
Stockholm  in  1767,  and  six  ^ears  later  settled  at  Upsala,  wbere 
he  became  the  friend  of  Lmnxus  and  Bergmann.  Here  the 
greatest  of  liis  many  discoveries  were  made,  including  nitrogen, 
oxygen  (discovered  previously  by  Priestley),  and  chlorine.  Tar- 
taric acid  he  had  discovered  in  1770  at  Stockholm.  In  1777  he 
bought  an  apothecary  business  at  Kdping,  near  Stockholm,  where 
he  continued  to  add  to  his  fame  as  a  chemist,  and  ^diere  he  died. 
May  21,  1786.  He  investigated  the  properties  of  manv  organic 
acids,  thoroughly  separated  the  compounds  of  vanam  and 
manganese,  and  analysed  fluorspar,  Prussian  blue,  and  atmos- 
pheric air.  His  collected  works  were  published  fay  Hermstadt 
(Berlin,  1792). 

Scheele's  Green,  a  pigment  of  a  vivid  light-green  coloirr. 
is  a  cupric  arsenite  which  is  precipitated  from  a  mixture  of 
arsenious  acid  and  sodium  carbonate  in  water  on  adding  cupric 
sulphate.  Scheele  first  prepared  it  in  1778.  It  is  soliibk  in 
dilute  acid  and  caustic  alicalies ;  with  ammonia  it  assomcs  a  bfau 
colour.  S.  G.  is  used  as  an  artist's  pigment,  and  in  oolourittg 
paperhangings,  artificial  flowers,  and  toys.  SwedisJk  ^neu  is  a 
synonym  of  S.  G. 

SchefiTer,  Ary,  a  French  painter  of  the  Romantic  school 
was  bom  at  Dortrecht,  Holland,  loth  Februanr  1795.  ^^^  fiather 
was  a  German  painter,  his  mother  a  native  01  Dortoedit,  and  be 
was  educated  at  Lille.  He  exhibited  in  the  Aossterdam  sake 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  after  his  fatbet's  death  (m 
1811)  removetl  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  AteUer  oT  Guerm, 
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Facile  and  CaAciful,  he  threw  off  many  popular  genre  pieces,  such 
as  '  La  Veuve  du  Soldat'  and  '  La  Soeur  de  Charit^»  but  it  was 
not  till  the  rise  of  the  Romantic  school  that  he  acquired  his 
great  fame  as  a  delineator  of  tender  sentiment  in  exquisitely 
pale,  pure  harmonies  of  colour.  Among  his  best-known  works 
are  the  Faust  series  (nine  in  number),  'Mignon,'  'Paolo  et 
Rimini/  *  Gaston  de  Foix,' '  Dante  et  Beatrice,'  and  the '  Femmes 
Suliotes.*  His  later  works  are  of  a  religious  character,  such  as 
'Le  Christ  Consolateur/  '  Le  Christ  au  Jardin  des  Oliviers,' '  Les 
Bergers  conduits  par  I'Anffe,'  and  '  St.  Augustine  et  Monique.' 
He  painted  portraits  of  Marie  Amalie,  wife  of  Louis  Philippe^ 
Lafayette,  Bcranger,  Lamartine,  Lord  Dufferin,  &c.  Most  of 
his  works  were  widely  circulated  by  engraving  even  during  his 
lifetime.    A  republican,  yet  a  close  friend  of  royalty,  S.  was 


offer  the  crown  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  conducted  the  dethroned 
sovereign  and  the  royal  party  from  the  Tuileries  in  1S48.  He 
died,  15th  June  1 859.  S.  has  been  called  the  poet-painter,  and 
the  epithet  refers  to  a  certain  pensive,  mystic  feeling  which 
appears  in  all  his  works.  A  statue  of  A.  S.  was  erected  at  Dort- 
recht  in  1862.    See  Mrs.  Grote's  Memoirs  of  A,  S.  (Lond.  i860). 

Scheldt,  The  (Fr.  tE$caut^  Lat.  Scaldis\  a  river  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  rises  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  about 
II  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Quentin,  flows  northwards  past  Cambrai, 
Valenciennes,  and  Cond^,  enters  Belgium  near  St.  Antoine, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  passes,  still  in  a  northerly  course, 
Toumay,  Oudenarde,  and  Ghent,  then  turns  to  the  N.E.  and 
passes  Dendermonde,  Rupelmande,  and  Antwerp,  after  which 
It  resumes  its  northern  course,  and  after  entering  Holland  is 
divided  into  its  two  mouths,  the  Easter  and  wester  S.,  by 
the  tslands  of  N.  and  S.  Beveland  and  Walcheren.  On  its 
eastern  estuary  is  Flushing,  and  on  its  western  Bergen-op- 
Zoom.  Its  whole  length  is  248  miles,  of  which  74  are  in  France, 
138  in  Belgium,  and  36  in  Holland.  At  Antwerp  it  is  1690  feet 
wide  and  46  feet  deep.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Lys, 
Dender,  and  Ropel,  and  it  forms  the  centre  of  a  svstem  of  canals 
extending  throughout  BelgiunL  A  treaty  signed  in  1839  gave 
Holland  the  right  to  levy  a  toll  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  on  all  vessels 
entering  the  S.,  but  in  1S63  this  right  was  bought  up  by  various 
trading  powers  for  the  sum  of  ;^750,ooo,  of  which  Great  Britain 
contributed  ;if35,ooo. 


J,  Friedrich  Wilhshn  Joseph,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  metaphysicians  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Leonberg  in 
Wiirtemberg,  27th  January  1775.  ^^  ^^  fifteenth  ^ear  he 
began  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  theological  sermnary  at 
Tubingen,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  when  he 
was  oSiy  seventeen,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Fall,  in  which  there  are  traces  of  that  mythical  theory 
\rhich  was  afterwards  adopted  and  applied  by  David  Strauss,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  Leben  Jesu,  On  completing  his  university 
career,  S*  became  first  a  private  tutor  at  Leipsic,  and  afterwards 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  edited,  along 
with  Hegel«  the  KriHsehe  jfimmal  fir  PhUosophie,  After  an 
interval  oif  several  years,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Academy 
at  Munich  (1807),  in  succession  to  Jacobi,  and  in  1841  became 
a  professor  at  Berlin.    He  died  at  Ragats,  20th  August  1854. 

S.'s  philosophical  views  underwent  so  long  a  coarse  of  de* 
velopment,  ami  paved  through  such  different  stages,  that  in 
order  to  Qftdeistand  their  connection  it  is  necesaaxv  to  trace  them 
in  relation  to  the  influences  tmder  which  he  himself  from  time  to 
time  came.    In  his  early  years  he  was  converted  from  the  system 
of  Kant  to  that  of  Fichte,  and  became  indeed,  for  a  time,  the 
expositor  and  commentator  of  the  latter.     Fichte,  followed  by 
S.,  had  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Kant  that  there  were  elements  in 
knowledge  besides  those  contributed  by  the  knowing  subject, 
and  that  there  was  a  raw  material  of  sensation  present^  to  mind 
l>y  things  in  themselves.     These  Fichte  deckred  to  be  meaning- 
leas  abstractions ;  and  constructed  a  theory  of  knowledge  in  which 
the  Ego  is  entirely  creative  of  its  object,  being  impelled  thereto 
by  the  moral  neoetsity  of  realbing  itself  in  the  ptutical  sphere. 
In  his  book  Von  tier  WeUndt{\l^\  S.  shows  symptoms  of  dis* 
satisfiaction  with  this  theory,  and  attempts  to  daim  for  nature  a  less 
seoondary  positioB  than  that  of  the  mere  product  of  an  intelligence 
u  hich  ia  alter  aU  more  or  less  individual ;  and  in  his  SyOiem  det 
TroMu^mdatialm  JdeoUsmM  CHib.  iSoo.i  he  omipletdy  breaks 


away  from  Fichte,  asserting  Nature  to  stand  as  high  on  the  plat« 
form  of  logical  reality  as  Intelligence,  and  finding  an  Absolute 
Existence  underlying  and  embracmg  both  within  itself  We  can 
here  trace  the  influence  of  Spinoza,  to  whose  metaphysics  S.  was 
at  this  time  giving  great  attention.  The  difference  between 
Spinoza's  system  and  that  of  S.  was  that  the  latter  was  essen- 
tially a  theory  of  knowledge,  which  was  only  logically  tran- 
scended by  an  Absolute  which  was  simply  the  pure  indifference 
of  Ideality  and  Reality,  while  the  former  was  m  effect  a  treat- 
ment of  the  Absolute  as  a  possible  object  of  knowledge,  being 
thus  dogmatic  in  the  sense  which  Kant  attached  to  that  word. 
S.,  whue  he  avoided  dogmatism  in  recognising  a  theory  of 
knowing  as  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy,  fail^  to  reach  the 
highest  development  of  German  metaphysics  in  treating  the 
Absolute  as  substance  instead  of  as  subject.  (See  the  mtro- 
duction  to  Hegel's  PhanomtnologU  des  Getstes,)  His  philosophy 
was  now  a  system  of  objective  Idealism,  in  which  Nature  and 
Mind  were  ahke  real  as  being  logical  aspects  of  the  Absolute, 
but  he  had  not  got  over  the  difficulty  of^  finding  a  method  for 
transcending  the  two  former  and  rismg  to  the  latter.  It  is  in 
the  third  period  of  his  philosophical  history  that  he  first  does  so, 
in  the  conception  of  an  '  Intellectual  Intuition  or  Perception,*  in 
which  identity  is  assumed  not  between  Thought  and  some  par- 
ticular sensuous  existence  as  in  ordinary  perception,  but  between 
Thought  and  All  Beinj?  in  general  The  influence  of  Jacobi  is 
prominent  here,  and  stul  more  so  that  of  Boehm.  In  the  Dar- 
sieUung,  the  essential  identity  of  all  forms  of  existence  in  the 
universes  both  of  mind  and  of  nuitter  is  worked  out  with  great 
minuteness ;  subjectivity  and  objectivity  being  treated  as  the  two 
poles  of  Absolute  Impersonal  Reason. 

S.'s  later  works  exhibit  more  or  less  the  influence  of  his  great 
rival  Hegel,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  mysticism,  the  result  of 
his  failure  to  find  a  satisfactory  formula  for  the  expression  of  his 
theory  of  Absolute  Knowledge.  In  his  VorUsumgen  ubtr  die 
Methode  des  Akademischen  Studiums,  there  is  a  popular  account 
not  only  of  his  metaphysics,  but  also  of  his  views  on  ethics  and 
religion,  in  relation  to  which  he  is  best  known  as  having  fint 
expounded  that  mythical  theory  which  was  applied  to  the  historical 
cnticism  of  Christianity  by  Strauss  and  the  Hegelians  of  the  Left. 
S.'s  collected  works  were  published  afltcr  his  death  at  Stutt- 
gart in  14  vols.,  edited  by  his  sons.  The  best  historiaU  accounts 
of  his  systems  are  those  in  the  large  histories  of  later  German 
philosophy  by  Mtchelet  and  Ei^mann,  in  Professor  Kuno 
Fischer  s  Gesckkhte  d^r  Neueren  PkilosophU^  in  C.  Rosenkranz's 
Vorlesungen  phalten  im  Sommtr  1842  an  der  Unwersitai  wm 
Konigsberg^  m  Marheineke*s  Kritik  der  Schettingschen  Offen* 
barun£ 5 philosophUy  and  Von  ^2xXxMXixC%S,''s PosUtve  Philosophie 
als  Einneii  von  Hefei  und  Sekopenhasur,  There  are  some 
translations  from  S.  m  the  Journal  of  Speculatwe  Philosophy^ 
published  at  St  Louis.  His  life  has  been  written  under  the  title 
Aus  S.  Leben  (Leip.  1869).  See  also  Fichte's  and  S.*s  Philoso- 
phischer  Briefiveehsel,  edited  by  K.  F.  A.  Schelling  and  F.  H. 
Fichte  (Stuttg.  1856). 

To  the  English  student  S.'s  philosophy  presents,  perhaps,  even 
more  difficulties  than  that  of  Hegel.  There  is  an  element  of 
mysticism  which  removes  it  further  from  the  platform  of  empiri- 
cism than  even  the  Abstract  Dialectic  of  the  latter.  The  easiest 
way  of  approaching  it  is»  perhaps,  after  a  preliminary  study  of 
Fichte,  to  read  the  System  des  ThtnseenialeH  IdeaHsmms  and  the 
VorUsungen  iiber  die  Methode  da  Ahademisehen  Studiums^ 
although  these  books,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  different 
.periods. 

Of  S.*s  disciples  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  one  or  two  of 
the  most  important,  as  his  school  was  quickly  absorbed  into  that 
of  Hegel  Rixner,  the  author  of  the  Gesehuhte  der  Philoso^y 
and  Troxler  were  among  the  most  promment  of  his  pure  adherents, 
but  certainly  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  received  his 
ideas  was  Krause,  who  afterwards  publtdied  a  system  of  meta- 
physics in  which  the  doctrine  of  Identity  was  developed  into  a 
theory  of  Pantheism.  Franz  von  Baader  (of  whose  system 
Professor  Baumann  has  just  jMibUshed  an  interesting  acccmnt  in 
the  Philosofhiuhi  MonaUhefle  (B.  xiv..  Heft  6),  carried  oat  the 
mystical  side  of  his  Philosophv  into  a  Theosophy  which  is  more 
theological  than  metaphysical,  but  which  has  none  the  len  on  that 
acootint  left  a  permanent  impression  upon  the  history  of  German 
thought  His  collected  works  have  been  edited  bv  Hoffman,  and 
published  at  Leipsi^  in  16  vols.  Lorett»  Okcii|  Necs  voo  Esen- 
bedcy  Karl  Friedench  Bvdach  Gasos^  and  Oetstod,  all  became 
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^':\\  knovm  in  connection  wjih  tLc  lljcory  of  tutluja]  philoso]  'jy, 
wijich  liicy  u'ork';d  oji  into  its  speculative  and  experimen'jil 
applications  in  the  depiirtments  of  physiology  and  physiLS. 
F.bchenmayer  and  Gorrcs  became  pr(;niinent  on  account  of  their 
fc'.tcnuous  attempts  to  j;round  Apologetic  Tlicoiogy  upon  il-e 
fcyslem  of  Identity  ;  while  Steffens,  in  oj'j/Otinon  to  Gorres,  who 
\vas>  an  adlierent  of  Roman  Catholiciim,  became  an  advocate  of 
the  strictest  Lutheranism> 

S/s  dibciples  so^m,  however,  ce:i-ed  to  exi-.t  a<;  a  >chool  owing 
to  internal  di>sen'^lons.  As  a  sya'.em  his  phdosophy  is  now 
pracn-ically  extinct  in  Germany. 

Schenec^tady,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  ?^tate  of  New 
York,  U.S.,  17  mles  \V.  of  Albany  by  rail,  on  the  Mohawk 
Kiver  and  Eric  Canal.  It  has  16  churches,  good  educational 
institutions,  the  chief  of  which  is  Union  College,  public  halls, 
and  a  park.  There  are  large  locomotive  works,  foundries, 
kniitin^-mills,  nlaning-mills,  and  carriage  factori-.s.  S.  has  6 
ncwspaj-crs  (I  6erman).     Pop.  (1870)  11,026. 

Schenk'el,  Daniel,  a  celebrated  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Dogcrlin  in  Zurich,  2ist  December  1813.  He  studied 
theology  at  Basel  and  at  Gottingcn,  and  became  a  'privat- 
docent '  at  Basel  in  1838.  In  the  following  year  he  took  part 
in  the  controversy  concerning  Strauss's  call  to  Zurich  with 
the  pamphlet  Die  Wissenschaft  und  die  Kirche:  Zur  Verstdndi- 
gnng  titer  die  Strauss' sche  Angel egenheit.  He  was  successively 
appointed  chief  pastor  of  the  cathedral  at  Schaffhausen  (1841), 
professor  of  theology  at  Basel  (1849),  and  in  185 1  professor 
of  theology,  first  university  preacher,  and  director  of  the 
theological  seminary  at  Heidelberg.  S.'s  writings  during  this 
period— 24  Predigten  iiber  Grund  und  Ziel  nnseres  Glaubens 
(2  vols.  Ziirich  1843-44),  polemics  against  Gervinus  on  'German 
Catholicism'  (from  1846),  and  Das  Wesen  des  Protestaniismus 
aus  deft  Qitellen  des  Reformationsuitalters  beleucklet  (3  vols. 
Schaffh.  1846-51  ;  2d  and  revised  ed.  1862)— bear  the  stamp 
of  his  peculiar  'positive'  theology,  though  their  tendency  is 
towards  mediation  between  the  opposite  Protestant  parties. 
In  1854  he  keenly  opposed  the  philosopher  Kuno  Fischer's  call 
to  Heidelberg,  and  from  1852  to  1859  he  acted  as  co-editor  of 
the  Allgemetne  Kirchenzeitungy  the  organ  of  the  moderate 
unionist  party.  The  hostilities  between  orthodox  and  liberal 
churchmen  growing  bitterer  in  Baden,  S.  gradually  identified 
himself  with  the  latter.  The  *  Oberkirchenrath  '  having  issued 
in  1858  a  new  *Kirchenbuch'  of  a  strongly  dogmatic  spirit,  it 
was  successfully  attacked  by  S.'s  party.  A  liberal  ministry  and 
Oberkirchenrath  succeeded  the  old  (1859),  and  the  Synod  of  1861 
granted  a  new  church  constitution  on  the  *Gemeinde  Principle,* 
giving  the  laity  great  influence  in  church  affairs.  S.'s  increasing 
sympathy  with  liberal  views  was  apparent  in  his  Christliche 
Dogmatik  (2  vols.  Wiesb.  1858-59),  and  his  founding  (1859)  the 
Allgemeine  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift^  a  decidedly  liberal  organ, 
which  led  (1853)  to  the  establishment  of  the  *  Protestanten- 
verein.'  The  most  important  work  of  S.  is  his  Charakterbild 
Jesu  (Wiesb.  1864;  4th  and  revised  ed.  1873;  Eng.  trans,  by 
W.  H.  Furness,  1866),  an  attempt  to  represent  Jesus  as  the 
product  of  a  development  purely  human,  and  to  explain  the 
story  of  his  resurrection  as  due  to  visions  of  his  disciples.  This 
called  forth'numerous  '  Protestadresscn,'  but  the  Baaen  govern- 
ment refused  to  remove  S.  from  his  professorship.  Among  S.'s 
other  works  are  Gesprdi  he  iiber  Protestantismus  und  Katholicumus 
(Heidelb.  1852,  et  se^.),  Unionsberufdes  Evangelischefi  Protestant- 
ismus (ib,  1855),  Die  Reformatoren  und  die  Reformation  (Wiesb. 
1856),  Die  Protestantise  he  Freiheitin  ihrem  gegemvdrtigen  Kampfe 
mit  der  kirchlichen  Reaction  {tb,  1 865),  Christettthutn  und  Kirche 
im  Eittk/ang  mit  der  Culturentivickelung  {ib.  1 867),  and 
Friedrich  Sihleiermacher  (1868).  Since  the  decease  (1872)  of 
the  Aligenteine  kirchliche  Zeitschrift  and  the  transference  of  the 
head(|uartcrs  of  the  *  Protcstantenverein  *  to  Berlin,  S.  has  almost 
reliretl  from  the  struggle.  He  has  recently  edited  a  Bibel 
Lexikon  (Leip.  1868-75),  *"^  *  revision  of  his  Christliche  Dog- 
mattk  under  the  title  of  Die  Grundlehren  des  Christentkums  aus 
dfm  betvusstsein  des  Glaubens  im  Zusammenhangdargestellt  (Leip. 
■877),  displays  the  complete  revolution  in  his  religious  views. 

Soherz'o  (Ital.  *  a  jest '),  a  sportive  playful  movement  in  a 
sonata  or  symphony.     In  Beethoven's  symphonies  it  superseded 
the  minuet,  but  before  his  time  was  u>ed  oy  Haydn.  Bach,  and 
others  in  (|uartettc:»  and  suites. 
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Schev'ening^n,  a  fishing  town  aiid  m-alerng  place  of 
Ho'laad,  province  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  North  Sea,  3  miles 
N.W.  of  the  Hague,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tramway 
opened  in  1804-  It  is  defended  from  the  sea  by  a  range  of  sand- 
hills, and  has  a  summer  residence  for  the  king  and  sereral  ex- 
cellent hotels.  The  industries  are  iKjat-building,  Toj>e-Fp:TinLng, 
the  making  of  sailcloth,  and  extensive  fisheries.  In  1S76  il  h2.d 
I  Si  vessels  with  15 14  men  engaged  in  the  North  Sea  fisheries. 
In  1S75  were  produced  16,936,550  *5teur'  or  smoked  herrings 
valued  at  ;^29.6S8,  and  36.979,350  salt  herrings  valued  at^72,79> 
Pop.  (1869)  7713. 

Schie'dam,  a  town  in  S  'luh  Holland,  on  the  Scliie.  "which  \^ 
connected  with  the  Maas  by  a  canal,  3^  miles  W.  of  Rotterdam 
by  rail.  S.  is  the  great  centre  of  the  gin  man-iifactnir,  and 
had,  in  1 871,  271  di-tilleries,  producing  annually  8,082,030 
imperial  gallons,  one-third  of  which  is  exported.  It  had  also 
60  mailhouses  and  20  cooperages.  Upwards  of  30,000  swine, 
besides  cattle,  are  fed  from  the  refiisc  of  the  distilleries.  In  the 
stearine  factory,  in  the  same  year,  were  used  2946  tons  of  tallow 
and  palm-oil  in  the  production  of  1208  tons  stearine,  638  tons 
of  candles,  874  tons  of  oleine,  and  81 J  tons  of  glyccriDc  Pop. 
(1877)  2i,88a 

Schill'er,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von,  after  Goethe 
the  greatest  of  modem  German  p>oets,  was  born  at  Marbach, 
on  the  Neckar,  November  10,  1759.  Both  his  parents  were 
people  of  high  moral  character,  and  pions  and  cheerful  in  their 
disposition.  S.  was  educated  first  at  tne  parish  school  of  Lorch, 
and  then,  intending  to  enter  the  Church,  he  studied  at  the  public 
school  of  Ludwigsburg.  Circumstances  having  alterea  this 
intention,  the  boy  enrolled  himself  in  1773  ^  ^^  Stuttgart 
Karlschule  with  a  view  to  the  legal  profession.  In  two  years  he 
changed  law  for  medicine,  and  having  completed  the  prescribed 
course,  he  was  appointed  in  1780  a  regimental  surgeon  in  the 
Wiirtemberg  army.  Whilst  holding  this  post  he  published  Dii 
Rduber^  a  work  which,  testifying  as  it  did  to  the  appearance  of 
a  great  genius  upon  the  field  of  letters,  excited  much  interest. 
Several  causes  made  his  position  at  Stuttgart  uncomfortable,  and 
it  was  not  made  better  by  the  appearance  of  Dii  Rduber,  la 
October  1782  he  left  his  post.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  literature.  Within  a  year  he  published  two 
dramas,  Die  Verschworung  des  Fiesco  and  KahaU  und  Liebe^ 
which  were  represented  with,  great  favour  at  the  Mpinheim 
theatre.  In  1 703  he  removed  to  Mannheim  as  poet  to  the  theatre. 
Here  he  published  the  Thalia  (1785-94),  a  magazine  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  stage.  It  contained  disquisitions,  part  of  Don 
Carlos^  Infant  von  Spanien^  and  many  of  his  smaller  poems. 
The  Philosophische  Briefe^  an  interesting  record  of  the  reli^oas 
doubts  and  difficulties  that  agitated  the  author's  mind,  belong 
also  to  this  period.  Af^er  an  eighteen  months*  stay  at  Mannheim 
he  went  to  Leipzig  in  March  1785.  Here  he  worked  at  Don 
Carlos,  which  was  published  in  1786.  During  the  next  fewjrears 
he  led  a  somewhat  migratory  life.  He  stayed  some  time  at 
Dresden  with  Komer,  who  was  subsequently  his  biographer. 
At  Weimar,  where  he  afterwards  went,  he  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  Wieland  and  Herder.  On  a  return  visit  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Goethe,  and  a  warm  attachment  immediately  sprang 
up  between  these  two  great  men.  This  attachment  ripped  into  a 
friendship  the  most  enduring,  constant,  and  beautiftu  in  modem 
literary  history.  Through  tne  influence  of  his  friend  S.  received 
in  1 789  the  appointment  of  professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Jena.  His  literary  activity  during  these  wandering  years  had 
been  considerable.  He  wrote  part  of  a  novel,  never  aherwards 
finished,  entitled  the  Der  Getsterseher^  and  then,  turning  b»5 
attention  to  historical  subjects,  he  produced  the  Cesckickre  drs 
Abfalls  der  Vereinigten  Niederlande  (1788).  Shortly  after  his 
appointment  he  married  the  Friiulein  Lcngefeld,  and  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  life  that  now  remained  to  him  settled  down 
to  steady  literary  toil.  Continuing  his  historical  studies,  he 
produced  in  1 79 1  his  Geschickte  des  Dreissigjdhrigen  Krit^ 
The  same  year  his  health,  never  very  good  at  the  best,  com- 
pletely gave  way.  He  was  ordered  to  cease  all  literary  activ  ry 
for  some  time  to  come.  A  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns  f^t 
three  years,  which  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Augustenbar]g  and 
another  German  noble  conferred  on  him,  relieved  him  from  the 
fear  of  want,  and  it  seemed  to  be  not  merely  his  priviiegr  bet 
his  duty  to  ccasc  from  work.    Of  one  thing  he  certainly  lirrame 
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free;  his  connection  with  the  tiniversitj  was  thereafter  merely 
Dominal.  But  he  only  left  one  kind  of  toil  to  engage  in  another. 
Had  he  then  ceased  his  literary  labours  the  world  would  have 
been  without  the  greatest  of  his  works,  for  his  most  fruitful  years 
of  life  were  just  those  in  which  he  was  most  weighed  down  by 
bodily  suffering.  He  engaged  in  profound  study  of  the  philo* 
sophy  of  Kant»  especially  in  its  sestnetic  and  moral  side ;  he  dis- 
continued the  Thalia^  and,  assisted  by  Goethe,  issued  the  Horen 
(1795-97),  and  a  more  popular  magazine  entitled  the  Musen 
Almanack,  In  this  last  were  published  from  time  to  time  the 
Xatttn.  These  were  a  number  of  epigrams  containing  principles 
of  criticism  and  severe  hits  at  many  literary  men  of  the  day. 
They  were  written  both  by  Goethe  and  S.  In  1800  the  poet  re- 
solved to  spend  his  winters  in  Weimar  and  his  summers  in  Jena. 
Shortly  betore  he  left  the  latter  place  for  the  season  WalUnstein 
was  published.  This  was  followed  by  Maria  Stuart  in  1800, 
JO^  Jungfrau  von  Orlhm  in  1 801,  the  Braut  von  Messina  in 
1802,  and  IVilhelm  Tell  in  1804.  This  was  his  last  work. 
Afflicted  by  physical  pain,  vet  strong  in  the  midst  of  weakness, 
he  had  dilij^entfy  used  his  allotted  span.  While  projecting  great 
plans  for  the  future,  contemplating  the  production  of  some  work 
that  might  perhaps  surpass  even  fVallenstein,  his  course  was  cut 
short  by  death  at  Weimar,  May  9,  1805. 

The  works  of  S.  fall  naturally  and  conveniently  into  three 
groups :  (i)  his  dramas ;  (2)  his  briefer  poems ;  (3)  his  prose 
works.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  Die  RHuoer  narrates  the  adven- 
tures of  Karl  Moor,  a  yoimg  man  of  noble  birth  who  is  driven 
from  his  home  through  the  treachery  of  a  brother ;  becomes 
captain  of  a  band  of  banditti,  and  in  his  fall  destroys  with  him- 
self those  whom  he  loved.  The  action  is  impetuous,  the  storv 
iu»d  characters  alike  improbable,  but  a  certain  wild  strength 
carries  the  reader  away.  The  defects  are  forgotten  or  forgiven 
for  the  sake  of  striking  beauties  of  thought  and  diction  with 
which  the  piece  abounds.  In  Don  Carlos  we  have  the  first  of 
a  series  of  historical  plays.  The  story  with  some  variation  is 
taken  from  Spanish  history,  but  one  of  the  noblest  characters, 
the  Marquis  of  Posa,  is  quite  imaginary.  WalUnstein  is  a  drama 
founded  on  the  last  days  of  the  hero  of  that  name.  This,  the 
greatest  of  S.'s  works,  is  a  trilogy.  The  first  part,  'The  Camp,' 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  dissolute  yet  brave  and  experienced 
army  which  the  great  general  had  collected.  The  second,  '  The 
Ficcolomini,'  describes  the  beginning  of  the  plot  and  counter- 
plot of  whidi  the  issues  are  given  in  the  third  part,  entitled '  The 
beath  of  Wallenstein.'  Here  the  wild  passion  of  Die  Rauber  is 
succeeded  by  serene  yet  mighty  strength.  The  complex  feelings 
that  stir  men's  minds  in  a  great  crisis  are  powerfully  portrayed, 
whilst  the  picture  of  Wallenstein,  a  mind  great  even  in  its 
excesses  a  mixed  character,  with  great  faults  and  great  merits, 
charms  and  delights  the  reader.  The  love-scenes  between 
Thekla  the  daughter  of  Wallenstein  and  Max  Ficcolomini  have 
been  blamed  by  some  critics,  but  the]^  are  not  reallv  inconsistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  work.  In  a  mighty  drama  there  ought  to 
be  place  for  the  exhibition  of  all  the  great  human  passions,  and 
the  '  silver  cord '  that  love  winds  among  the  intrigues  of  state- 
craft and  war  adds  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  whole.  Maria 
Stuart  and  Die  7ungfrau  von  Orlhns  are  likewise,  as  their  names 
imply,  historical  dramas.  In  the  first  the  character  of  Mary  is 
nndtUy  exalted  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  but  in  the 
second  the  heroine  is  painted  such  as  history  tells  us  she  must 
have  been.  She  is  indeed  represented  as  forgetting  for  a  moment 
her  divine  mission  in  human  love,  but  her  character  immediately 
reasserts  itself,  and  she  falls  dying,  but  victorious.  Of  his  last 
work,  Wilkelm  Tell,  the  plot  is  too  well  known  to  require  re- 
statement It  is  a  noble  subject  noblpr  treated.  Of  the  shorter 
poems  of  S.,  the  lyrics  are  certainly  mferior  to  those  of  Goethe 
or  Heine.  They  do  not  strike  one  as  expressing  that  perfect 
utterance  of  one  single  sentiment  in  which  the  lyric  properly 
consists^  yet  they  are  finely  and  melodiously  written.  In  the 
ballad  style  he  was  particularly  successful,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  'Diver,' some  brief  and  touching  incident  is  to  be  related. 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Die  Cotter  Grieehenlattds  are  per- 
haps his  best  The  first  describes  the  casting  of  a  bell,  and 
touches  on  the  various  human  emotions  which  its  ringing  will 
express.  The  second  is  a  poet's  wail  over  departed  beauty.  It 
is  a  poem  touching  and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree. 

Of  the  prose  works  of  S.,  the  principal  are  his  Geschichte  des 
Ahfalls  der  Vereinigten  Niederlande  and  Ces<hi<hte  des  Dreissig- 
jdhrigen  Krii^s,    They  are  written  in  a  clear  and  entertaining 
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Style.  Historical  perspective  is  well  observed,  and  while  we 
have  the  noblest  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  justice,  and  progress, 
there  is  yet  perfect  impartiality  preserved.  The  great  characters 
who  appear  on  the  stage  are  aescribed  as  only  a  great  genius 
could  describe  them.  The  histories  are  not  meant  to  enter  into 
minute  and  exhaustive  detail,  but  certainly  as  general  histories 
of  the  period  they  surpass  anything  that  has  yet  been  written  on 
the  subject. 

Although  S.  must  be  pronounced  inferior  to  Goethe,  yet  we 
cannot  wonder  that  his  general  popularity  has  been  greater. 
He  deals  with  subjects  umversally  interesting — the  straggle  of  a 
great  nature  with  a  hard  fate  and  cruel  fortune,  a  mmd  fiUe^l 
with  a  lofty  enthusiasm  for  a  great  mission,  or  perhaps  a  heart 
divided  against  itself,  anxious  to  do  right,  and  yet  induced  to  do 
wrong.  His  own  cluiracter  is  reflected  in  all  his  writings.  He 
loved  what  was  good  and  true  too  ardently  to  look  with  indif- 
ference even  on  their  representation.  He  could  not  contemplate 
the  sins  and  sorrows  of  humanity  with  the  artistic  calmness  of 
Goethe  or  the  cynical  scorn  of  Heine.  A  passion  for  all  that  is 
great  and  right  bseathes  through  his  writmgs  and  inspires  his 
readers.  The  nobleness  of  his  character  compels  our  respect  It 
is  true  he  was  destitute  of  humour,  and  compared  to  Goethe  he 
is  one-sided  and  seems  even  narrow,  but  it  is  so  because  he 
does  not  look  around  him,  but  ever  onwards  and  upwards  to 
what  is  eternally  true  and  just  and  beautiful. 

A  voluminous  literature  has  gathered  round  the  name  of  S. 
The  first  collected  edition  of  his  writings  appeared  in  12  vols,  at 
Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen  (1812-15) ;  and  supplemental  collections 
were  published  by  Boas,  Doring,  and  Hoffmeister.  Godeke 
edited  a  complete  critical  edition,  assisted  by  Elissen  Ortivley, 
Vollmer,  &c.  (1 5  vob.  Leips.  1867^77 ).  S.'s  correspondence  with 
Goethe  appeared  in  1820  (fuller  ed.  1856 ;  £ng.  trans,  ist  vol. 
1877),  with  Fichte  in  1847,  with  Komer  in  1847,  with  Wiihelm 
von  Humboldt  in  1830.  Lives  of  the  poet  have  been  written  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  (1825),  Kmroline  and  Wolzogen  (1850 ;  4th  ed. 
1851),  Hoffinoster  (1838-42),  Schwab  (1&40;  new  ed.  1859), 
Boas  (1856),  Palleske  (1858-59;  5th  ed.  1872),  Godeke  (1859), 
Viehoff  (Stutte.  1874).  Among  the  more  interesting  recent  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  are  Philip  Ulrich's  Charlotte  von  S,  und 
ihn  Fimsnde  (3  vols.  1860-65) »  GeukdftsMe/e  S,\  edited  by 
G5deke  (Leips.  1875),  S:t  Briefwecksei  tnit  dem  ffertog  von 
SckUmig-HoUtein  Augmtmhtrg,  edited  by  Max  Miiller  (Berl. 
1876,  embodied  in  the  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop^  vol.  iil). 
A  S.  Fund  was  founded  in  Germany  on  his  centenary  (1859), 
and  the  capital,  several  thousand  thalers,  yields  annually  an 
income  to  some  twenty  needy  authors.  Of  fifteen  monuments 
erected  to  S.,  the  latest  was  unveiled  at  Vienna,  9th  May 
1877. 

Sehink'el,  Karl  Vriedrioh,  a  German  architect,  was  bom 
at  Neuruppen,  13th  March  1781.  In  1795  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  taught  drawing  by  Professor  Gilly,  on  whose  death 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  continuation  of  his  teacher's  unfinished 
architectural  plans.  In  1803  S.  travelled  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  in  1805  he  returned  through  France  to  Berlin,  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  the  spirit  of  classic  art.  But  political  troubles 
mterfered  with  all  great  building  operations,  and  S.  devoted 
himself  to  painting  and  to  a  study  of  the  relations  between  archi- 
tecture and  Undscape.  When  the  court  returned  to  Berlin,  S. 
designed  additions  to  the  royal  palace,  and  in  1810  he  became 
assessor  to  the  Board  of  Works.  In  181 1  he  was  made 
associate  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  in  1819  superintendent  of 
the  technical  department  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  and 
next  year  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arte.  He  died  October 
9,  1841.  His  works  are  very  numerous.  In  Berlin  he 
designed  the  Royal  Guard -House  (1818),  the  Theatre 
(1819-21),  the  Schlossbrucke  (1828),  the  Academy  of  Architec- 
ture (1835),  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  (1830-37),  the  Old 
Museum  (1834-38),  much  of  the  splendid  Wilhelmstrasse,  Tand 
many  other  monuments  and  public  buildings  not  only  in  Berlin 
and  Potsdam,  but  throughout  the  country.  S.  revived  classical 
architecture  in  Germany,  and  his  work  has  been  mudi  criticised 
by  the  devotees  of  Gothic  art  His  success  as  a  painter  and 
sculptor  proves  the  manysidedness  of  his  genius.  His  works  are 
collected  in  the  S.  Museum  at  Berlin.  His  writings  included  a 
Sammlung  archUektonischer  EntwHrfe  (1820-37),  Grundlagen 
der  prahtischen  Baukunst  (1834),  Werhe  der  hoheren  Baukunst 
(1845).      See  Kugler's  Kleine  Schriften  (voL  iii.),    Waagen's 
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X  als  Mensch  und  ah  KunstUr  (1844),  Bottcher's  S,  und  sein 
Baukiinstlerisches  Verhdltniss  (1857),  Wolzogen's  5.  ah  Arcki- 
tekt^  MaUr^  und Naturphilosoph  (1864),  and  Grimms  S.  und dU 
Anfdnge  modemcn  Kunst  (1867). 

Schi'nus,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  S.  America. 
They  have  unequally  uinnate  leaves,  with  a  long  terminal  leaflet ; 
small  white  dioecious  flowers,  arranged  in  panicles,  and  a  round 
succulent  fruit.  As  with  many  other  plants  of  the  order  Anacar- 
diacea^  a  resinous  principle  pervades  the  species  of  S.  This,  in 
the  case  of  the  leaves  of  S,  molle,  when  they  are  torn  and  thrown 
into  water,  is  discharged  with  such  force  as  to  cause  the  appear- 
ance of  spontaneous  motion  by  the  recoil. 

Sohiflxn  (Gr.  schisma — schtzo^  *  I  split '),  a  division  or  separ- 
ation in  a  church  on  a  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline.     Among 
the  chief  of  the  earlier  schisms  are  the  Ebionite  (2d  and  3d 
centuries),   the  Novatian  (251  A.D.),  Mileiian  (305),  Donatian 
(311),  Arian  (first  under  Damasus,  355  ;  second  under  Miletian, 
361),  Nestorian  (42S),  and  Monophysite  (482).     The  Greek  S., 
begun  in  858,  arose  out  of  the  hierarchical  rivalry  and  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  East  and  West,  as  represented  by  Pope  Nicholas 
I.  and  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.      The  rupture  was 
completed  by  mutual  excommunication  in  1054.     (See  Greek 
Church.)     There  were  papal  schisms  concerning  the  election  of 
the  Pope  in  963,  11 59,  11 64,  and  1178;  but  of  greater  importance 
than  any  of  these  was  the  so-called  Western  S. ,  between  the  rival 
courts  of  Avignon  and  Rome.   Urban  VI.,  who  was  elected  Pope 
April  1378,  so  exasperated  most  of  his  cardinals  by  his  severity, 
that  they  elected  a  rival  Pope — Clement  VII.  (September  1378). 
As  most  of  the  Italians  were  in  favour  of  Urban,  Clement  betook 
himself  to  Avignon,  and  there  was  fighting  in  Italy  between  the 
supporters  of  Uie  two.     Urban  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  IX. 
(U09).  Innocent  VII.  (1404),  Gregory  XII.  (1406),  and  Alex- 
ander V.  (1409) ;  and  Clement  by  Benedict  XIII.  (1394).    Not- 
withstanding various  attempts  at  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  the 
European  princes,  as  well  as  of  the  cardinals,  the  S.  continued 
till  1409,  when  both  Popes  were  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
and  Alexander  VI.  elected.    Benedict  XIII.,  however,  remamed 
in  S.  till  his  death  in  1424. 
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I'ma,  a  small  musical  interval,  the  approximate  half  of  a 
Comma  (q.  v. ). 

Schist  (Gr.  sckhUVt  *  split  \  a  somewhat  indefinite  term 
applied  to  various  fissile  foliated  rocks  of  the  Metamorphic  series, 
the  foliation  or  splitting  being  due  not  to  mere  stratification,  as  in 
shale,  &C.,  but  to  the  arrangement  of  the  component  minersds. 
Mii'a-S.  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  quartz  and  mica,  often  very 
ar^gillaccous,  and  thus  passing  into  ^vur-^/^rA  When  talc  or  chlorite 
takes  the  place  of  mica,  the  rock  is  known  as  fa^^cs^-S..  oTch.\?r:rL-- 
S.  In  h.^tfi^ifnd^S,  there  is  little  or  no  quaiti  yrei<;nt.  but  often 
a  considerable  admixture  of  felspar. 

Bchlag'intweit  is  the  name  of  three  brv^thers,  Hermaxin 
▼on  (born  1820^,  Adolph  ^lx>m  1S20K  and  Robert  von  (bom 
1837),  sons  of  losc'oh  S.,  a  cclebratevl  ocul.sl  ^i  Munich,  who 
have  di&linv;uislR\i  themselves  by  their  devotion  to  physical 
science,  and  especially  by  tlieir  imjx^itAnt  con:r.butions  to  the 
science  of  v^>lv\cy.  The  irsults  of  their  e.iiiy  re>e.irches  in 
S\vit7ciland  aitractovl  fcncml  a::en:ion  when  pven  to  the  wor.d 
in  I'Nft'rsUihhPiCt'H  u\'r  «;.v  /  h}S}C.:.'iSihi'  L.-v^a*''::^  ur.J  *;.v 
(AWi\»<-  »/«*r  A.yn  (Ixips,  1854V  .Xuied  by  the  K;nc:  of  lVjs<:a 
and  the  K.  luviia  Cv^mpany,  they  m.ivic  an  mi .v^ nan:  comrrehea- 
sivc  survey  of  the  Indian  |x?n;nsul.\,  the  H;r/..\'.ayais  Th.beu 
As?.am,  K-vJrtk,  and  CaNhmeiTC  (1S54  57^  .v.i  accoun:  of  which 
ihcy  pubhslusl  uiuler  tlie  tule  JC-su..'s  r/,2  S.:,r:,:ii-  .Vis.n.^n  to 
In.it^i  «;»./  //V^  Asi\7^  wi;h  an  atlas  ol  vicn\-s  aiui  maps  14  vcis. 
lS(*o  77,  (o  l>e  C\MnplctCvl  in  9  vi^ls^V  Invie.vr.iier.ily  of  this 
w«Mk.  Hermann  !<.sucvi  AV.y/i  tn  /^i.iwn  %K.i  h\\h.:ji^-n  {\\k<.s>. 
lS(>oV  In  li.uin^  the  sov.ives  ot  il.c  Sr.;!ii  a^vi  Gar^rrs  the 
bi\>iliei5  oi>>s''cd  the  Ibi  C»aniin.  a  |\ts>  22,200  :ee:  h.^h,  nexer  i  re- 
vitninly  icrtohcxl  by  l^no|vans,  ltcn"nann  and  Ko.vn  returned 
*«»(»  ly  to  ^.u^.^pe  in  1S57,  ar.vi  wcne  ennob;ed  by  the  K.rii:  of 
Uuvitna  in  iS^a  Adolph.  »ho  renvir^ed  :oov>n'.p)e:ethe  H.nia- 
\i\\M\  luixpt  vMth  some  pev^Kv^.oai  ar.a  ma^'H-^::c  v-r!.\ '.s.  v.^s 
pivventod  tn>m  ivlununj;  thi\Mj^\  IVn-Ai  bvi.  e  t;;rK..;r.:  st.ue 
»»l  ihc  Sipixhi,  And  while  af.ompl.r.;^  to  t;-.^«i  h;>  w.\y  Ixick  to 
Km  ope  llMvnii;h  Chnicse  l\ukcs;rvn  n-  d  S.lvna,  was  n'.urdert-vi 
A(   Kad^Mi,   aoih    Au^st,   1S57.     Kcvixrrt,  cicctcd   processor   of 
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geography  at  Giessen,  has  also  made  extensrve  trareh  m 
America,  the  fruits  of  which  are  Du  Panjic  Eism^kM  tn 
Nordamerika  (1870),  Califomien^  Land  und  LmU  (157 it,  a.vi 
DU  Mormon^n  ader  die  Heiligen  vom  jiingst^n  Tafe  <lS74). 
— Edward  S.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1S31, 
entered  the  Bavarian  army,  and  fell  fighting  against  the  Pnis- 
sians  at  Kissingen,  9th  July,  1866. — Emil  S.,  a  fifih  brcther, 
bom  1835,  studied  law  at  Berlin,  and  later  became  an  ardent 
student  of  oriental  languages  and  history.  He  is  the  author  of 
Buddhism  in  Thibet  (Leip.  1863),  Die  Konige  von  Tiixt  (Monco. 
1866),  Die  GottesurtheUe  der  Indier  (1866). 

Schlang^enbad,  so  called  from  the  number  of  small  harmless 
snakes  in  its  neighbourhood,  a  celebrated  watering-place  in  the 
Prussian  district  of  Wiesbaden,  6  miles  W.  of  Wiesbaden,  and 
5  miles  S.  of  Schwalbach,  in  a  deep  valley  950  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  has  eight  alkaUne  springs  of  a  temperature  of 
from  79°  to  80"  F.,  which  are  in  great  repute  for  beaurifymg  the 
skin  and  allaying  nervous  disorders.  The  village  is  very  small, 
but  in  the  season  there  are  generally  from  1500  to  2000  visitors, 
principally  females. 

Sohle'gel,  Augrost  Wilhelmvon,  a  German  poet,  literary 
historian,  and  dramatic  critic,  was  bom  at  Hannover,  September 
8ih,  1 767.  He  belonged  to  a  family  many  of  whose  members  were 
connected  with  literature,  though  he  and  his  brother  (mentioned 
below)  are  the  only  two  who  require  special  notice.  As  a  child 
he  was  carefully  trained  by  his  mother.  His  public  education  was 
carried  on  at  the  Hannover  Gymnasium,  and  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  where  he  studied  theology  and  philol(^y.  Alter 
leaving  Gottingen  he  acted  for  three  years  as  tutor  in  Amsterdam 
and  then  removed  to  Jena,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  (179S), 
and  honoured  with  the  title  of  councillor  (1800).  Here  he  began 
his  translation  from  Shakespeare  (9  vols.  BerL  1 797-1810,  after- 
wards completed  by  Tieck ;  new  ed.  by  Ulrici,  12  toU,  1867,  et 
seq.\  a  work  of  the  very  highest  merit  As  professor  be  de- 
hvered  lectures  on  aesthetics,  and  along  with  his  brother  edited  the 
Athemtum  (3  vols.  Berl.  1 796- 1800),  a  critical  journal  of  consider- 
able influence  on  German  literature.  He  also  wrote  at  Jena  his 
Ehrenpforte  jur  den  Theaterprdsidenten  von  Kottibue  (a  satirical 
reply  to  the  Hyperboreischer  Esel  of  that  author),  and  a  volume 
of  poems  (1800),  and  Charakteristiktn  undKritikm  (arols*  1 801). 
In  1802  he  delivered  at  Berlin,  in  which  city  he  then  resided,  lec- 
tures on  the  Liter atur  Kunst ^  und  Geist  des  Zeiialters  (published  in 
his  brother's  magazine,  the  Eufvpa\  and  in  1803  he  published  Ion, 
a  classical  drama  of  little  merit  He  followed  this  by  his  Spanisckes 
Thmter  (2  vols.  BerL  1803-9 ;  new  ed.  1845),  and  his  Blumen- 
s/rjusse  der  Ital.,  Span.,  und  Portugiesischem  Poesie  (BerL  1 804). 
Both  volumes  consist  of  faithful  and  excellent  translations.  In 
1803  he  became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Stael  (whose  famous 
work  on  Germany  was  directly  *  inspired '  by  him),  and  remained 
the  constant  friend  and  companion  of  that  lady  till  her  death  in 
1S19.  During  this  time  his  chief  work  was  his  Vorlesungen  ui»er 
Dramatise  he  Kunst  und  IMeratur,  delivered  at  Vienna  in  180S, 
and  published  at  Heidelberg  (1809-11).  His  dissertation  on  the 
Xu\^f.'un£en  Lied^  and  two  other  volumes  of  poems  (Heidelb. 
iSii  ;  2d  ed.  1S20),  also  belong  to  this  period.  In  1819  be 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  professor's  chair  at  the  University  of  Boan, 
where  he  applied  himself  with  great  real  to  Oriental  subjects. 
This  resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  Indiscke  BibHothek  (3 
vols,  Bonn,  1S20-30),  editions  of  the  Indian  classics,  the  Bka^ 
^sz-jl:- o.vj  ( 1823^  the R&m6jana  (Bonn,  1829-39),  and  Reflexums 
sur  T Etude  d/s  Langues  Asiaiiques  (BerL  1832  ;  dedicated  to 
^;^  Jajnes  Mackintosh).  He  died  at  Bonn,  May  12,  1845, 
leaving  behind  him  126  printed  works  and  many  writings  in  maco- 
scr^.pL  S.  is  best  known  in  German  literature  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  *  Romantic  School,'  a  body  of  writers  who  aimed 
at  rev.vi-g  the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in  the 
M :i/:le  A^es,  and  especially  during  the  Hohenstaufen  period 
ci  Germr^n  history.  S.  helped  forwsurd  the  work  mainly  by  criti- 
c.^ni.  for.  ihou^h  a  man  of  vast  learning,  he  was  not  an 
cru-.r.:il  creiiive  genius.  An  excellent  translator,  he  transferred 
so  sccuTstely  the  thought  and  even  melody  of  many  great 
;x^ets  ir.>m  foreign  languages  to  his  own,  that  the  spint  of 
:\e  or^.-ol  was  almost  fully  preserved  His  critical  tcnden- 
c  e>  levi  him  to  depredate  the  French  classical  school  and  to 
v*'ue  ^hake^pea^e  very  highly.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to 
hive  been  the  first  writer  who  instituted  that  unmeasured  worsl.ip 
v  :.%:n  ihe  i^icr  German  writers  have  paid  to  the  great  drama- 
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tist    S.'s  chief  work,  VorUsun^n  aher  DramtUischi  IMerabtr^ 
hi<i  been  translated  into  English  by  Black  (Bonn,  Lond.  1S46). 
His  Sdmmtliche  Werke  appeared  in  12  vols.  (Leip.  1846-47), 
his  (EuvreSf  kriits  tn  Francaist  in  3  yoIs  (XS46),  and  his  Opus* 
(tdalatina  (Leip.  1848).— Karl  wilhelm  Fnedxich  ▼on, 
&,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Hannover,  March  10, 
1772.  He  was  at  fiist  intenoed  for  a  business  life,  but  soon  left 
commerce  to  study  philology  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  to 
devote  binself  to  lesuning  and  literature.    His  first  work  of 
importance,   DU  Gritcketi   und  Romer  (Hamb.    1797),   was 
followed  l^  his  GeschUhU  der  Poesie  der  GrUchcn  una  Rowur 
(Berl  1798).     He  assisted  Schleiermacher  in    the    first   vol- 
umes of  his  translatioa  of  Plato,  was  then  joined  with  his 
brother  in  the  editorship  of  the  Atkenaum,  and  in  1799  scan- 
daiiied  the  German  public  by  the  publication  of  ZMcinde,  a 
romance  directed  against  the  institution  of  marriage.     He  did 
not  complete  the  work,   and  his  next  publication   was  the 
tragedv  of  Alartas  (BerL  i8oa).     Subsequentlv  he  resided  for 
several  years  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  Sanskrit  and  the  art 
and  literature  of  Southern  Europe,  lectured  on  philosophy, 
and  edited  the  Europa   (2  vols.   Frankf^    1803-5).    To  this 
period  belong  his  Strache  und  Weisheit  dor  Inditr  (Heidelb. 
1808),  Sammlung  Romantischer  DicJUungm  des  Miitelaliers 
(2  vols.   Par.   l£>4),  the  romance  Lothir  und  Mailer  (BerL 
1805),  and  a  vol.  of  GedUhU  (BerL    1809).    On  his  return 
to  Germany  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history, 
liteiature,  and  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  his  secession  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    His 
Vorltmngen  iiber  dii  neuere  GtschichU  (Vien.  181 1)  and  Get* 
chUkte  der  alien  und  neuem  LUeraiur  (Vien.  1815)  contain 
his  views  in  favour  of  his  adopted  creed.     His  later  works 
were  the  well-known  PhUosophte  des  Lebens  (Vien.  1828)  and 
Phiiosopkie  d^r  GeschUhU  (Vien.  1829).     He  died  at  Dresden, 
June    12,    1829.      As   a  writer   his   tendencies  lie   in   the 
same  direction  as  those  of  his  brother,  but  they  were  more 
pronounced.     He  possessed  a  share  of  original  genius,  and 
nis  writings  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic spirit,  readv  to  follow  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth  wherever  it  might  lead  him ;  but  he  was  wanting  in  that 
which  was  his  brothers  chief  excdlence,  the  judicial  calmness 
and  breadth  of  view  which  are  so  essential  to  the  true  critic. 
His   poems    are    marked   by  strong  patriotic   feeling.      His 
SammtlUhi  Werke  appeared  in  10  vols.  (Vien.  1830 ;  2a  cd.  15 
vols.  1846}. 

8clilei'«nnac]ier,  Priedrioh  Daniel  Bmat,  the  matest 

German  theologian  of  the  19th  c,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Nov.  21, 

1768.     After  studying  under  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Niesky 

(from  1783)  and  Barby  (from  178^),  he  entered  the  Univeisity 

of  Halle  (1787),  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Sender  and  Eberhard. 

From  this  date  till  his  appointment  as  *  Charite-prediger  *  at 

Berlin  (1706)  has  been  called  his  '  critico-rationahstic  period.' 

After  this  he  zealously  applied  himself  to  pastoral  work  and  the 

study  of  Kant,  Fichte,  ScnelUng,  and  *  the  noly  outcast '  Spinoza, 

and  erelong  he  was  drawn  into  the  circle  of  a  new  schooL     He 

entered  wim  ardour  into  the  literary  life  of  Berlin,  associating 

chiefly  with  G.  von  Brinkmann,  Schamhorst,  Alexander  von 

Dohna,  Henriette  Herz,  Dorothea  Veit,  and  especially  Friedrich 

von  Si^egel,  whose  'romantic'  principles  he  embraced  with 

enthusiasm.     His  first  work,  Ueber  die  Religion  :  Reden  an  die 

CeHldeUn  unier  ihrer  Verdchtem  (BerL  1799;  new  ed.  1868), 

which  with  inspired  eloquence  maintained  that  true  religion  can 

never  come  into  collision  with  human  culture,  if  each  be  but  kept 

to  its  own  scope,  was  received  in  Romantic  circles  as  the  gospel  of 

the  new  century.    Yet  it  struck  a  deeper  chord  than  anj  of  the 

Romantic  leaders  save  Novalis  knew.    His  Monologen^  etne  Neu» 

jahrga^  dargebracKt  dem  neuen  yahrhundert  (xooo;  new  ed. 

1871),  asserting  the  dominion  of  personality  and  will  over  the 

world  and  fate,  are  the  complement  of  the  Reden,    From  1802  he 

was  court-preacher  at  Stolpe,  where  he  wrote  Grundlinien  eimr 

A'ritik  der  bisherigen  SUicniehre  (BerL  i8o^  ended  1834),  and 

in  1804  he  was  appointed  professor  and  university  preauer  at 

Ilalle,     where    he  wrote   the  dialogue  Die   Weiknachtsfdir 

(Ilallcy  1806;  6th  ed.  BerL  1869),  a  representation  of  different 

conceptions  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,    Driven  to  Berlin 

in  1807,  he  busied  nimself  with  his  translation  of  PUto  (already 

begun  with  F.  Schlegel  in  1804 ;  5  vols.  BerL  1804-10 ;  2d  ed. 

ib^  6  vols.  1817-28),  and  was  appointed  (1808)  preacher  at  the 
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Trinity  Church,  and  (1810)  professor  at  the  University.  About 
this  time  ended  the  '  Romantic  period '  in  S.'s  career,  and  what 
is  called  his  '  period  of  positive  theologr '  began.  To  this  period 
belongs  his  greatest  work,  Der  Chnstliche  Glaube,  naeh  den 
Grundsatzen  der  £van£elisehen  ICirehe  in  Zusammenhange  dar* 
gestelli  (2  vols.  BerL  1821-22;  5th  ed.  1861).  He  refers  religion 
to  the  'consciousness  of  the  most  absolute  dependence  upon 
God,  whom  thought  cannot  conceive,  and  the  will  cannot  ap- 
proach,* maintaining  against  Pietism  the  right  of  free  inquiry, 
and  against  Rationalism  the  inestimable  importance  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  in  whom  dependence  on,  and  recondliadon  with  God, 
had  its  highest  historical  realisation.  The  opposition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  theolc^ans  to  S.  was  cluefly  due  to  their  judgbg 
his  conception  of  God  as  tending  to  Pantheism.  S.  died  at 
Berlin,  February  12,  1834.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  at  Berlin  (1836*56 ;  I.  Zur  Theologie^  13  vols. ;  II. 
Predigten^  10  vols.;  III.  Zur  Philosophies  10  vols.),  and  a 
popular  edition  of  the  Predigten  aber  den  Christlichen  Hausstemd 
\ib,  1872-76).  His  Padagogische  Sehrifien  were  separately  pub- 
lished by  C.  Platz  (Langensalza,  1872;  2d  ed.  1876).  See  S.*s 
Selbstbiographie  bis  April  1 794  ( voL  L  of  his  GesammeUe  fVerhe); 
Jonas  and  Dilthey,  Aus  S/s  Leben:  Jn  Brie/en  (4  vols.  BerL 
1858-63) ;  W.  Gass,  BHeJwechsel  mil  J,  Chr.  Gats  (ib,  1852) ; 
Auberlen,  S. :  Ein  Charakterbild  (Basel,  1859) ;  Eliaa  Maier, 
P,  S, :  Ziehls/rahlen  aus  seinen  Briefen  und  Sdmmtlichen 
Werken  (Leip.  1863);  Schenkel,  F.  S.,  Ein  Lebens-und 
Charakterbild  (Elberfeld,  1868) ;  DUthey,  Leben  S.'s  (BerL  1870 
et  seq.). 

Sohle'sien  {SiUsia),  a  former  duchy  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
divided  since  1742  into  Prussian  and  Austrian  S.  In  1537 
an  agreement  {ErbverbrOderung)  was  made  between  the  Duke 
of  Liegnitz,  one  of  the  princes  of  Sileua,  and  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  that  if  either  of  the  reigning  families  should 
become  extinct,  its  possessions  should  &U  to  the  other.  The 
line  of  Liegnitz  died  out  in  1675,  but  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  contract  of  1537,  and 
joined  that  part  of  S.  which  belonged  to  the  line  of  Li^nitz  to 
Austria  as  a  lapsed  fief  of  Bohemia.  In  1740,  Friednch  the 
Great,  reviving  the  claim  of  Brandenburg,  mardied  into  S.  without 
declanng  war,  and  seized  the  greater  part,  joining  it  to  Prussia 
in  1742.  It  was  finally  ceded  by  Austria  in  1763,  after  the 
First  and  Second  Silesian  Wars  (1740-42,  1 744-4$,)  and  the 
Seven  Years*  War  (1756-63).  The  part  remaining  to  Austria 
was  included  in  Aloravia  until  1849,  when  it  became  a 
separate  crown-land  of  Austria,  (i)  Preuaaisch-S.,  one  of 
the  richest  provinces  of  Prussia,  is  surrounded  N.  by  Posen,  E. 
by  Poland,  S.  by  Austrian  S.,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and  W. 
by  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  Area,  15,666  so.  miles ;  pop. 
.(t^TS)  3»86^i699*  It  is  of  elliptic  shape,  250  miles  long  by  100 
broad,  and  is  the  highest  table-land  of  Germany,  '  spread  on  the 
top  of  Europe,  and  sending  rivers  into  all  the  seas.'  Of  the  sur« 
(ace  nearly  one-seventh  is  occupied  by  mountains,  three-sevenths 
are  hilly  or  undulating  and  three-sevenths  level  and  fertile  plain* 
Und.  It  is  highest  in  the  S.  and  S.W.,  where  it  is  separated 
from  Bohemia  by  the  Rieaengebiige  ((|.  v.),  which  extend  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Erzegebirge  and  Lausitzgebiige,  and  from  which 
the  surface  slopes  to  the  E.  and  N.  From  the  Bohemian  side  of 
these  mountains  flow  the  Elbe  and  Morava ;  from  the  Silesian,  the 
Oder  and  Vistula.  S.  is  traversed  by  the  Oder  from  S.E.  to 
N.  W.,  and  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  main  stream  and  its 
affluents,  the  Glatzer-Neisie,  Bober,  Malapane,  Bartsch,  and 
Lausitzer-Neisse.  Forests,  principally  of  pine,  from  which 
timber  and  tar  are  produced,  cover  3680  sq.  miles.  The  prin* 
cipal  crops  are  com,  flax,  and  hemp.  Beetroot,  sugar,  madder, 
and  tobacco  are  also  raised  and  largelr  exported,  in  the  region 
of  Ober-S.  axe  valuable  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  coaL 
In  1872  were  produced  9,204,084  tons  of  coal,  400,6]fo  tons  of 
lu^ite,  and  3i»2i5  tons  of  iron  ore ;  and  in  1877  the  uon-woiki 
ofS.  employed  10^294  men,  the  foundries  2331.  The  W.  part, 
on  the  extensive  spurs  of  the  Riesengelnige,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  industrial  districts  of  Prussia ;  manufaetorei  of  cottons, 
woollens^  linens,  paper,  leather,  and  damasksL  are  actively 
carried  on,  facilitated  oy  the  great  water*power.  In  1872  S.  had 
1 1 60  miles  of  railway.  S.  is  divided  into  three  districts— Breslau, 
Oppeln,  and  liegnitz.  Its  inhabitants  are  intelligenL  and  edu* 
cation  is  in  an  advanced  state.  In  the  summer  of  1877  S.  bad 
35  Gymnacieo,  with  10^800  pupilsi  and  524  teachers ;  9  Real* 
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Schoormen,  The,  is  the  name  applied  to  a  number  of 
theological  writers  and  philosophers  who  flourished  during  the 
later  portions  of  the  Middle  Ages — from  the  eleventh  century  to 
the  Reformation.  Though  differing  widely  from  each  other  in 
many  points,  they  all  agreed  in  the  following  particulars:  (i) 
They  assumed  as  a  starting-point  that  the  creed  of  the  Church 
with  related  dogmas  was  absolutely  true,  (2)  They  were  all 
students  of  Aristotle  as  far  as  his  writings  were  known  to  them. 
(3)  They  took  as  their  special  work  the  reconcilement  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  with  reason.  Among  the  chief  points 
of  difference  may  be  mentioned :  (i)  the  question  whether  the 
understanding  {intelUcius)  or  will  {voluntas)  was  the  supreme 

{)rinciple  (Aquinas  holding  the  former  opinion,  Duns  Scotus  the 
atter);  and  (2)  the  celebrated  controversy  as  to  Nominalism 
and  Realism.  (See  Nominalism.)  The  Nominalists  held 
that  individual  objects  alone  existed,  thus  the  name  'man* 
merely  expressed  the  fact  that  there  were  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual men ;  but  the  Realists  held  that  there  was  a  *  universal ' 
or  actual  objective  general  idea  of  man  from  which  as  pattern 
all  individuals  were  formed.  The  one  considered  universals 
to  be  mere  names ;  the  other  held  them  to  be  the  truest 
existence — they  were,  as  they  expressed  it,  unrversalia  ante  res. 
An  intermediate  theory  was  propounded  by  Abelard,  and  this, 
under  the  name  of  Conceptualism,  has  been  received  into  modern 
philosophy.  General  notions  have  an  existence,  but  only  in  the 
mind,  for  by  a  process  of  thought  they  are  abstracted  from  indi- 
viduals by  considering  the  properties  in  which  these  agree. 
Many  of  the  S.  were  men  of  genius,  and  their  works  exhibit 
great  though  perverted  ingenuity.  Their  speculations  have, 
however,  little  value  for  modern  thought,  and  the  neglect  to 
which  they  have  been  condemned  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  all 
their  inquiries  proceeded  on  suppositions  which  philosophy  has 
for  centuries  retused  to  acknowledge  as  well  founded.  The  prin- 
cipal S.  were  Roscellinus  (the  founder  of  Nominalism),  Anselm 
01  Canterbury  (his  great  opponent),  and  Abelard.  These  belong 
to  the  early  period  of  scholasticism.  Later  were  Alexander  of 
Hales,  Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns 
Scotus,  and  William  of  Occam.  See  Haureau,  Dela  Philosophie 
Scolastique  (2  vols.  Par.  1850) ;  W.  Kaulich^  Geschichte  der 
Scholast.  Philosophie  (Prag.  1853),  and  Bishop  Hampden,  The 
Scholastic  Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Christian  T/teology  (3d 
ed.  Lond.  1838). 

Schools,  Ohriatian  and  Oharitable,  were  founded  at 
Paris  in  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  by  Nicholas  Barre  (bom  at 
Amiens,  1621).  Having  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  gather- 
ing street  Arabs  in  order  to  educate  them  and  train  them  to  a 
Christian  life,  he  got  a  number  of  ladies  to  assist  him  in 
1678.  This  scheme  having  met  with  success,  he  got  a  number 
of  male  assistants  in  1681.  This  was  the  foundation  of  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  lay  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — 
the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  C.  and  C.  S.  of  the  Holy  Infant 
Jesus.  The  work  of  the  order  is  the  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  instruction  given  being  entirely  gratuitous. 
See  Helyots  Hist,  des  Ordres  Chret,  (Par.  17 14-19);  Wetaer, 
Kirchenlexicon  (Freib.  1854-60),  and  K,  A.  Schmidt,  Ency- 
klopddie  des  gesammten  Erziehungs^  und  Unterrichtswesefis  (10 
vols.  Stuttg.  1859-75). 

Schools,  Public.  See  Public  Schools  and  Public 
School  System  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Schools  of  Design  and  Schools  of  Art  The  flrs^  school 
of  design  in  this  country  was  established  in  the  year  1837  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  remedy  for  the  alleged  artistic  inferiority 
m  British  manufactures  to  those  of  continental  countries.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  central  institution  was  established  at 
Somerset  House,  and  a  limited  number  of  provincial  schools 
were  subsequently  founded  in  the  leading  manufacturing  towns. 
In  1852  the  cost  to  government  of  the  central  school  was;{^3474, 
and  of  17  provincial  schools,  ;f685o.  In  this  year  was  consti- 
tuted the  Department  of  Practical  Art,  which  was  merged  in  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  1853.  The  central  institution 
was  removed  to  South  Kensington,  and  the  Department  from 
this  centre  or^nised  an  elaborate  and  complete  system  of  in- 
struction in  ail  branches  of  art  connected  with  manufactures, 
encouraged  teachers  to  qualify  by  granting  them  certificates  on 
their  passing  certain  stages  and  attaching  thereto  a  money  value, 
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and  offered  medals,  scholarships,  and  prizes  to  students,  for 
whose  education  grants  of  from  5s.  to  30s.  were  made.  In  re- 
turn the  schools  were  required  to  make  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion of  artizans  to  classes  on  low  terms,  and  to  supply  elementary 
instruction  in  drawing  to  children.  In  1862  it  was  detennined 
that  payments  by  results  should  wholly  regulate  the  allowances 
to  S.  of  A.  The  operations  of  the  Department  have  produced 
most  gratifying  results,  and  the  evidence  of  leading  manuiacturerv, 
taken  before  various  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
bears  witness  to  a  great  improvement  in  taste  and  elegance  of 
design  in  native  productions. 

The  objects  of  the  grants  voted  by  Parliament  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Council  on  Education  are,  '  to  promote  instruction  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  modelling,  and  designing  for  architecture,  manu- 
factures, and  decoration,  especially  among  the  industrial  classes.' 
A  school  of  art  is  defined  as  a  '  room  or  rooms  devoted  wholly 
to  instruction  in  art,  where  examples  of  art  are  always  accessible 
for  studv  and  inspection,  and  where  instruction  is  given  by  a 
teacher  holding  an  art  teacher's  certificate  or  certificates  of  the 
third  grade.'  The  principal  subjects  of  study  and  examination 
in  S.  of  A.  are  painting  from  still  life,  anatomy,  advanced  per- 
spective, architecture,  design,  drawing  from  the  antique,  drawing 
from  life,  ornamental  modelling,  modelling  from  the  antique,  and 
modelling  from  life.  Sums  from  los.  to  ^  15  per  head  are  given 
to  these  institutions  according  to  the  qualifications  of  successful 
students,  the  best  works  being  sent  up  annually  for  examination 
at  South  Kensington,  and  entering  into  national  competitioa 
Sums  varying  from  £^0  to  ;^io  are  awarded  to  the  head 
teachers  of  the  sixty  S.  of  A.  in  which  the  amount  of  work  as 
tested  by  results  is  generally  most  satisfactory.  Building  g;Tants 
not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  per  superficial  foot  of  internal  area,  to  a 
maximum  of  4000  feet,  are  made  to  projected  S.  of  A.  approved 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  grants  of  75  per  cent,  are 
made  towards  the  purchase  of  approved  art  examples.  In  train- 
ing schools  los.  is  paid  to  the  authorities  for  each  exercise  of  the 
second  grade  successfully  worked  by  a  resident  student  in  sub- 
jects in  which  he  has  not  previously  passed.  Aid  to  art  classes 
(for  instruction  in  elementary  drawing)  is  made  from  los.  to  20s. 
per  head  for  students  who  acquit  themselves  creditably  in  the 
annual  examinations.  Students  must  pay  (except  in  special  cir- 
cumstances) at  least  3s.  6d.  for  each  sessional  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  art.  The  department  encourages  drawing  in  cdementary 
day-schools  at  which  children  are  instructed  by  teachers  holding 
art  certificates  of  the  second  or  third  grade,  the  payments  vary- 
ing from  is.  to  5s.  per  child,  according  to  results  at  the  annual 
examinations.  The  National  Art  Trailing  School  at  South 
Kensington  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  azt  masters 
and  mistresses  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  instroction  of 
students.  Its  course  comprises  twenty-three  stages  of  instruc- 
tion, divided  into  the  six  groups  of  elementary  drawing  and 
colouring,  painting,  figure,  modelling  ornament,  modelling  figure, 
and  technical  instruction,  these  forming  the  snbiects  of  third- 
grade  certificates.  The  prizes  awarded  in  the  national  competi- 
tion consist  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  books,  the 
Princess  of  Wales'  scholarships  awarded  to  the  two  most  suc- 
cessful female  students  of  the  year,  and  several  money  prizes 
given  by  various  firms  and  companies  for  specified  sabjects  of 
design,  besides  the  Owen  Tones  Memorial  prizes  given  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  works  exhibited  at  the  national  competi- 
tion in  1878  numbered  about  1400,  selected  firom  13^,045  works 
sent  out  from  142  S.  of  A. 

According  to  the  twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  published  in  August  1878,  the  total  number  of  S. 
of  A.  in  operation  throughout  the  kingdom  in  1877  was  144, 
with  29,414  students  who  paid  >C35«346  in  f^ces.  There  were 
910  art  classes  with  29,579  students,  and  3767  elementary  schools 
where  549,010  children  (of  whom  403,208  were  examined  in 
March  1877)  were  taught  drawing.  The  total  number  of  persons 
taught  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  through  the  agency 
of  the  department  was 

In  1875  449»689 

„  1876        530»4K2 

And  „  1877        6io^6ao 

In  the  five  years  1873-77,  the  institutions  in  which  instroctioa  is 
given  in  drawing  or  higher  art  are  nearly  doubled,  while  the  ton! 
amount  given  by  the  department  in  payment  on  resolts  tost  from 
;f  31,918  in  1873  to  A9i9^  in  1877. 
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See  Report  of  ist  August  i860  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  South  Kensington  Museum ;  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  8th  July  1864  on  S.  of  A. ;  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  and  the  Science  and  Art 
Directories. 

SchooxL'er,  a  fast-sailing,  shaip-built  vessel,  usually  of  small 
size  and  with  two  masts  of  considerable  length  and  rake.  In  a 
'fore-and-aft  S.'  both  masts  are  rigged  with  fore-and-aft  sails ; 
in  a  'square  topsail-rigged  S.'  the  foremast  has  a  souare  top- 
sail and  square  topgalunt-saU.  The  first  S.,  said  to  have  been 
buUt  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  about  1713,  was  so  named 
from  the  New  England  word  scoon^  *  to  make  ducks  and  drakes ' 
(comp.  Prov.  £ng.  scun^  and  Scot,  scon), 

Scho'pe&hauer,  J'ohanna,  a  German  novelist,  bom  at 
Danzig  in  July  1770,  wrote  a  large  number  of  novels,  of  which 
the  chief  were  GabrieU  and  DU  Tantty  accounts  of  travel  through 
parts  of  Europe,  and  several  works  on  art  subjects.    Her  Sdmmi" 
iichi   IVerke  were  published  in  24  vols.   (Leip.   and   Frankf. 
1830-31).     She  died  at  Jena,  i8th  April  1838.    Her  novels, 
which  are  written  in  a  hvely  style,  show  a  wide  if  superficial 
acquaintance  with  human  life.     She  will  probably  be  best  re- 
membered as  the  mother  of  Arthur  B.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  modern  German  philosophers,  who  was  bom  at  Danzig,  Feb- 
ruary 22, 1788.    During  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged 
in  business  pursuits,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  willingly 
relinqui^ed  what  was  to  him  an  uncongenial  occupation,  and 
proceeded  in  1 809  to  the  University  otGottingen,  where  he 
studied  science,  hutory,  and  philosophy.     In  18 13  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  University  of  Jena.    His  thesis,  a 
powerful  and  original  essay,  was  entitled  Ueber  Die  vierfaeke 
fVuruIdes  Solus  vcm  turachenden  Grunde  (Rudolst.  1813  ;l5th 
ed.  Leip.  1875).    In  1819  his  great  work  DU  Wdt  als  WiiU 
und  Vbrsteliung,  appeared  in  four  parts  (2  vols.  4th  ed.  Leip. 
1873).    After  its  completion  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  acted  as  'private  lecturer*  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Nobody  attended  nis  lectures,  and  when  the  cholera  appeared  in 
the  capital  in  1831,  S.  fled  from  it  in  abject  terror.    He  died 
at  Ftankfurt-am-Main,  September  3i,  18m.    Besides  the  works 
mentioned  above,  S.  wrote  Utber  das  Sehen  und  Die  Farben 
(Leip.  1816) ;  Ueberden  Willen  in  der Nahtr  {i%2l^i  3ded.  1867); 
l/eber  die  FreiKiU  des  WUUns  (1839) ;  Ue^  das  Fundament  der 
Moral  (1841).    The  last  two  appeared  together  under  the  title 
Die  beiien  GrundprobUme  der  Ethik  (ad  ed.  Leip.  i860),  and 
two  volumes  of  essays,   entitled  Parerga  und  Faraiipomena 
(Berlin  1851;  3d  ed.   1874).     These  last  consist  of  a  series 
of  brilliant  papers  on  apparitions,   death,  studv,  authorship, 
criticism,  and  fiune,  togetner  with  bitter  attacks  on  univer- 
sity professors,  and  a  host  of  caustic  and  ill-natured  ma»im«. 
The  centre  point  of  S.'8  theory  is  the  prominence  be  gives  to 
will,  by  which  term  he  means  'not  only  conscious  desire,  but 
also  unconscious  instinct,  and  the  forces  whidi  manifest  them- 
selves in  inorganic  nature.*    Thus  the  world  is  'one  enorau>us 
will  constantly  rushing  into  life.'    Through  all  things  we  see  the 
*  will  to  live'  ever  active ;  all  animals  are  constantly  striving  to 
protect  their  existence  against  foreign  forces,  and  to  perpetuate 
It     AU  the  padations  through  whioi  nature  mounts,  from  low 
to  high,  are  just  so  many  imperfect  states  of  the  objective  expres- 
sion of  will     Between  the  will  and  the  individual  object  stand 
the  ideas,  as  that  in  which  the  will  alone  is  immediately  objec- 
tive.   Imperfectly  expressed  in  numberless  individuals,  they  exist 
eternally  perfect  apart  from  space  and  time.    This  continual 
struggle  one  against  the  other,  when  viewed  from  a  moni  stand- 
point, gives  us  a  theory  of  Pessimism.    Acquaintance  with  life 
causes  us  to  relinquish  this  fruitless  straggle — ^negates  the  will  to 
live.    Thus  we  have  asceticism  as  a  rule  of  living,  and  a  Buddhist 
Nirvana,  or  state  of  unconsciousness,  as  the  highest  possible 
mental  condition.    The  knowledge,  moreover,  that  our  will  b 
part  of  the  universal  will,  requires  us  to  sympathise  with  all  the 
onavoidable  suffering  exhibited  in  life,  for  that  suffering  is  caused 
by  the  incessant  stnving  and  imperfect  success  of  this  'will  to 
live.'     As  is  to  be  expected  from  these  speculations,  S.  paints 
actual  life  in  the  blackest  possible  colours;  'wickedness,'  he 
sayt»  *  has  the  upper  hand,  and  folly  the  castmg-vote.    Ud^  is  a 
business  whose  profits  do  not  nearly  cover  its  expenses.    Everv* 
thing  works  for  the  future,  which  proves  as  bankrapt  as  the 


S.  was  for  long  a  disappointed  man.    Notwithstanding  the 


extraordinary  merit  of  his  works,  and  the  clear  powerful  style  in 
which  they  were  written,  they  fell  almost  still-born  from  the 

Eress ;  his  lectures  were  unattended,  and  he  himself  was  un- 
nown.  Fame  and  pay,  he  bitterly  complained,  were  reserved 
for  men  like  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  HegeL  'These  men,'  he 
said,  '  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  ranks  of  philosophers — • 
they  were  mere  charlatans.'  '  Nonsense,'  he  added,  '  had  cul- 
minated in  Hegel.'  He  pretended  to  be  indifferent  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  but  indeed  he  was  keenly  alive  to  it,  for  he  was  hj 
no  means  an  observer  of  the  practical  precepts  of  his  own  creed. 
When  at  last  the  tide  turned,  he  could  hardly  conceal  his  joy, 
and  the  rapid  change  for  the  better  in  his  character  showed  that 
under  other  circumstances  this  philosophical  Timon  might  have 
been  a  very  different  man.  Of  late  years  his  writings  have 
attracted  an  ever-increasing  circle  of  readers,  and  lectures  are 
regularlv  delivered  at  the  German  universities  on  his  philosophy. 
After  all,  his  estimate  of  his  own  merits  was  the  true  one,  for 
the  world  has  emphatically  decided  that  the  voice  of  this  misan- 
thrope is  well  worth  hearing.  Besides  the  new  editions  of  S.'s 
separate  works,  there  have  appeared  Aus  A,  S.*s  handschrijtlich, 
Nachlass  (Leip.  1864),  and  his  Sdmmtliche  Werke  (6  vols.  Leip. 
1873-74;  2d  ed.  1877).  S.'s  life  has  been  written  by  W. 
Gwenner  (2d  ed.  Brockhaus,  Leip.  1878).  For  a  popular  and 
tolerably  complete  account  in  English,  see  A,  S,,  nis  Life  and 
Philosophy f  by  Helen  Zimmera  (Lond.  1876}. 

Schorl  Bock,  a  rock  composed  of  schorl  or  tourmaline 
and  (quarts.  It  is  occasionally  associated  with  mica,  felspar, 
&c.,  in  which  circumstances  it  may  be  called  schorly  granite. 

Sohottischd'  {Gtt,f  Fr.  Aossaise),  a  popular  slow  dance  in 
two-four  time,  Scotch  only  in  name. 

Schouw,  J'oachim  Frederik,  a  famous  Danish  botanist, 
was  bora  at  Copenhagen,  7th  Febraary  1789.  In  1808  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law.  After  a  tour  in  Norway  (1812) 
with  the  botanist  Chr.  Smith,  he  entered  the  state-service  as  a 
chanceiy  clerk  in  18 13,  became  Professor  of  Botany  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1820,  and  in  1841  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
He  died  28th  April  1852.  S.'s  chief  works  are  Grundtreth  til  en 
almindelig  Plantegeographi  (Copenh.  1822 ;  German,  Berl.  1823) ; 
SkUdnngaf  VarUgets  Tilstand  i  Danmark  (ib.  1826) ;  Bidrage 
til  KlimeUologi  (ib,  1827);  Furopa  :  Fhysisk-geografish  Skildring 
{ib,  1832 ;  Ger.  ib,  1833) ;  Tableau  du  climat  et  de  la  vegetation 
d*Itahe  (vol.  i.  ib,  1839) ;  Natur-Shildringer  (2  parts,  ib,  1839- 
45 ;  Ger.  trans,  by  Zeise,  Leip.  1851);  Fr'dver  paa  en  Jordbes' 
krivelse  {ib,  1851 ;  Ger.  trans,  by  Seebald,  Berl.  185 1).  S.  was 
also  an  active  Liberal  politician.  He  was  chosen  in  1835  to 
represent  the  University  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Estates  of 
Denmark,  of  which  he  was  president  at  Roeskilde  in  1835 
and  1838,  and  at  Vilx>rg  in  1836.  He  was  also  editor  of  tne 
Dansk  Ugeskrift  (8  vols.  Copenh.  1831-36 ;  continuation,  8  vols. 
ib,  1842-46),  and  Dansk  Ttdskrift  {ib,  1847-52). 

Schon'wvn,  an  island  of  the  Netherlands,  forming  part  of  the 
province  of  Zeeland,  bounded  N.  by  the  S.  branch  of  the  Maas, 
and  S.  by  the  Ooster  Scheldt.  Area,  61]  sq.  miles ;  pop.  i6,ooa 
S.  produces  abundant  grain,  flax,  and  madder,  and  is  protected 
on  aU  sides  by  dikes.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  salt, 
sea-fowls'  eggs,  and  oysters.  Zierikzee  is  the  chief  town,  with  a 
pop.  (1877)  of  7617. 

Schu'bert,  Frans  Peter,  an  illustrious  Carman  musician 
and  the  greatest  of  song  composers,  was  bora  at  Vienna,  January 
3i>  1797*  He  was  tramed  in  the  Imperial  choir,  and  was  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Salieri  His  precocity  nearly  equalled  that  of 
Mozart — at  the  age  of  twelve  ne  had  composed  songs,  sonata5, 
masses,  and  overtures  in  profusion.  His  short  life  was  spent  in 
obscurity,  and  his  was  the  not  uncommon  fate  of  genius ;  neelected 
during  life,  his  fame  only  blossomed  after  his  death  (19th  Novem- 
ber 1828).  Like  Heine,  he  transformed  his  sorrows  into  songs,  of 
which  he  wrote  at  least  575,  His  three  great  collections  alone, 
MUllerlieder  (1828),  Winterreise  (182^27),  and  Sehwanengaang 
(1828),  manifest  the  most  extraordinary  and  prodigal  lyric  power. 
He  raised  the  Lied  to  a  high  and  distinct  branch  of  art,  and  treated 
it  in  a  manner  in  which  he  has  had  many  imitators  but  no  rival. 
Before  his  time  the  voice  was  sovereign.  He  was  the  first  to 
assert  the  equal  rights  of  the  pianoforte.  His  accompaniments, 
rich  in  harmony  and  perfect  in  expressioQ.  are  equal  in  beauty 
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to  the  pure,  longing,  lovely  melodies  to  which  they  are  wed. 
Goethe's  and  Schiller's  lyrics  derive  new  meaning  from  his  s)rm- 
pathetic  imagination.  There  is  a  grand  dramatic  power  in  his 
Erlkdnig2Xidi  his  Wanderer  (both  i8i6).  S.  left  in  MS.  15  operas, 
7  symphonies,  including  the  beautiful  symphony  in  C  major,  and 
many  quartetts, quintets,  and  trios.  Song  was  the  mission  to  which 
he  was  bom,  but  his  instrumental  works  are  also  full  of  creative 
genius,  and  of  the  utmost  wealth  of  fancy  and  melodic  power. 
See  his  Life  by  Dr  Kreissle  von  Hellbom  (Vienna,  1865),  ^md 
Wilberforce*s /".  .S".,  a  Musical  Biography  (Lond.  1866). 

Schu'mann,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  modem 
composers,  and  the  ablest  of  musical  critics,  was  bom  at 
Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810.  He  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  but  finally  chose  music  for  his  vocation  in  1 830. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  pianoforte  by  Friedrich  Wieck,  and  in 
composition  by  Heinrich  Dora,  a  much-loved  master.  The  late 
works  of  Beethoven  and  the  compositions  of  Schubert  had  a 
profound  influence  over  him.  In  1834  he  started  the  Neue  Zdt- 
schrift  fiir  Musik^  which  he  conducted  for  ten  years  in  a  broad, 
generous,  and  catholic  spirit.  He  chastised  Philistinism  and 
quackery  with  scorpions,  but  was  the  warmest  friend  to 
earnest  endeavour  and  real  merit.  In  1840  he  married  Clara 
Wieck,  the  daughter  of  his  former  teacher  (bom  18 19),  the 
most  accomplish«l  pianist  of  the  day.  His  life  till  1854  was  a 
happy  if  a  laborious  one,  spent  in  the  affectionate  pursuit  of 
an  art  in  which  he  lived  and  had  his  being.  But  in  that  year 
the  dark  shadow  of  mental  gloom  fell  upon  him  and  remained 
with  him.  He  died  at  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.  S.*s  works  are  of 
many-coloured  variety,  including  symphonies  sonatas,  cantatas, 
overtures,  and  songs.  The  Symphony  in  B  Major,  the  musical 
illustrations  of  Manfred,  the  cantata  Das  Paradises  und  di^  Peri, 
the  novelettes,  arabesques,  and  intermezzi,  would  alone  immor- 
talise him.  His  style  was  that  of  a  great  romanticist.  An 
enthusiastic  and  dreamy  imagination  carried  him  tragically  over 
unknown  paths,  where  he  revelled  in  fantastic  grace  and  an 
almost  transcendental  beauty.  See  the  biographies  of  S.  by 
Wasiliewski  (Dresd.  1858)  and  Reissman  (Berl.  1865).  The 
second  edition  of  his  critical  writings,  GesammelU  Schriften  iiber 
Mtisiky  d^.,  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1875,  and  is  partly  trans- 
lated in  Fanny  R.  Ritter's  Music  and  Musicians,  Essays  and 
Criticisms  by  Robert  S,  (Lond.  1877). 

Schurz,  Oarl,  an  American  politician,  was  bom,  2d  March 
1829,  at  Liblar,  near  Koln,  and  educated  at  Bonn.  He  was 
involved  along  with  Professor  Kinkel  in  the  revolutionary  out- 
breaks in  Germany  in  1848-49;  was  imprisoned  and  escaped 
to  Switzerland  ;  but  returned  under  an  assumed  name  to  Berlin, 
and  assisted  Kinkel  to  escape  from  Spandau  in  1850.  He  then 
went  to  Paris  and  London,  and  in  1852  married  and  emigrated 
to  America.  Here  he  soon  became  prominent  as  leader  of  the 
German  element  in  the  Republican  party.  In  1858  he  made 
his  first  speech  in  English,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  a 
series  of  lectures  in  New  England  in  1859-60.  President  Lin- 
coln appointed  him  United  States  minister  to  Spain  in  1 861, 
but  he  resigned  the  same  year  and  returned  to  America  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
on  the  Federal  side.  In  1866  he  visited  the  Southern  States  as 
Special  Commissioner,  and  published  a  masterly  report  on  their 
condition.  After  editing  successively  the  Detroit  Post  and  the 
Westiiche  Post  at  St.  Louis,  he  was  elected  United  States  senator 
for  Missouri  from  1869  to  1 875.  He  was  among  the  supporters 
of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency  in  1S72,  and  in  1875 
actively  supported  the  candidature  of  President  Hayes.  Twelve 
of  his  principal  English  speeches  were  published  at  Philadelphia 
in  one  volume  (1S65). 

Schuyrer,  Philip,  an  American  general  and  statesman,  was 
bom  of  a  wealthy  family  at  Albany,  20th  November  1733.  He 
held  some  minor  military  command  under  the  colonial  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  appointed  major-general  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  northern  department.  The  failure  of  an  expedition  against 
Canada,  and  the  insinuations  it  called  forth,  led  him  in  1777 
to  demand  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  entirely  acquitted  him  of 
blame.  But  the  events  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Saratoga  in 
'777  again  raised  complaints  against  him,  and  before  the  Ixittle 
was  fought  he  was  superseded  by  General  Gates,  though  he 
remained  with  the  army.     Another  court  of  inquirv  again  freed 
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him  from  all  blame,  but  he  resigned  his  military  commands. 
From  1778  to  1 78 1  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1789 
he  was  appointed  United  States  senator  for  New  York.  He 
died  at  Albany,  November  18,  1804.  See  his  Life  and  Times, 
by  B.  J.  Lossing  (2  vols.  1860-62  ;  new  ed.  1872). 

Sohuylldll  (* hidden  stream*),  a  river  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.,  which  flows  S.E.,  passes  Pittsville,  and  joins  the  Delaware 
at  Philadelphia.  The  S.  is  navigable  for  freight-boats  thnmgh- 
out  most  of  its  course  of  125  miles,  provides  part  of  the  water- 
supply  for  Philadelphia,  and  at  its  month  afford  extensive 
wharfage. 

Schwab,  Gnstav,  a  modem  German  poet,  bom  at  Stntt- 
gart,  June  19,  1792,  studied  at  Tubingen  (1809-14),  travelled 
through  N.  Germanv,  associating  at  Berlin  with  Fouque  and 
Franz  Horn,  and  in  181 7  became  professor  of  ancient  literature 
in  the  Upper  Gymnasium  at  Stutt|pirt,  in  1837  pastor  at  Somar- 
ingen,  and  in  1842  at  St  Leonlmrdskirche  in  Stuttgart,  Here 
he  died  November  4,  1850.  His  poems,  first  appearing  in  peri- 
odicals and  almanacs,  were  collected  in  2  vols,  at  Stuttgart 
(1828-29),  and  a  New  Auswahl  was  published  in  1838  (4th  ed. 
1851).  Among  his  other  works  are  Die  Schwab,  Alb.  {ib.  1823), 
Der  Bodensee,  an  Handbuchfiir  Reisende  und  Freunde  der  Natur^ 
Geschichte  und  Poesie  {ib,  1827 ;  2d  ed.  1839),  Deutsche  VaUs- 
bucher  (2  vols.  ib.  1836  ;  4th  ed.  1 858),  Die  Schonsten  Sagen  des 
Classischcn  Alterthums  (3  vols.  ib.  1838-40;  4th  ed.  1857), 
and  Schiller's  Leben  {ib,  1840;  2d  ed.  1&41-44).  Excellent 
anthologies  are  his  L*^t*nf  Biicher  Deutsche  Lieder  und  Gedichie 
(Leip.  1835 ;  4th  ed.  1857),  and  Deutsche  Prosa  von  Mosheim 
bis  aufunsere  Tage  (2  vols.  Stuttg.  1843 ;  2d  ed.  3  vols.  i860). 
His  ballads  and  romances  are  by  far  his  best  poems ;  in  them  he 
approaches  nearer  to  Uhland  than  any  other  poet  of  the  Sw&bian 
school     See  S.  's  biography  by  Kliipfel  (3d  ed.  x86i). 

Schwa'beii  (Lat  Suabia^  Eng.  Stoabia),  a  former  province  of 
South-Westem  Germany,  bounded  N,  by  Franconia  and  the 
Palatinate,  E.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  and  S.  by  the  Rhine.  Suc- 
cessively conquered  by  the  Alemanni  and  Suevi,  it  was  raised  to 
a  duchy  of  the  Empire  by  Konrad  I.  (917),  and  in  1086  was 
bestowed  by  Heinrich  IV.  on  his  son-in-law  FriedriA,  the  founder 
of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  (q.  v.).  In  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence which  followed  on  the  extinction  of  that  dynasty  in 
1268,  numerous  leagues  and  coalitions  were  formed,  amongst  them 
the  Schlaglesbund  (1367),  Schwabischer  Bund  (1376),  Marbacher 
Bund  (1405),  and  Grosser  Schwabischer  Bund  (1488-1533). 
From  1512  to  1806  S.  was  one  of  the  six  circles  into  which  & 
empire  was  divided,  and  its  territory  at  present  belongs  to  Baden, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Bavaria.  The  title  Schwdbiscke  DicAter^  for- 
merly  applied  to  the  Minnesanger  of  the  13th  c,  has  in  more 
recent  times  been  borne  by  a  school  of  poetry,  founded  by  Uhland 
(q.  v.),  and  numbering  among  its  members  Schwab,  Kemer, 
Pforzer,  Mayer,  Morike,  &a  See  Pfister,  Pragmatische  Cesckkkte 
von  S.  (5  vols.  Heilbronn,  1802-27). 

Schwan'thaler,  Lndwig  Iffichftel  ▼on,  a  disting;iiished 
German  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Munich,  26th  August  1802. 
The  son  of  Franz  S.,  the  court  sculptor,  his  artistic  educatioa 
began  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1 82 1  he  completed  several  important  royal  commissions.  After 
a  brief  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Thor- 
valdsen,  he  settled  at  Munich  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  busy  life,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  (1832-33)  ^cnt  at 
Rome  in  the  preparation  of  designs  for  the  Walhalla  (see  Katis- 
BON).  The  favoured  sculptor  of  King  Ludwig,  S.  is  identi&ed 
with  Munich  as  Ranch  is  with  Berlin.  He  was  prolific  to  a 
fault,  and  the  city  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  populous  with  his 
work.  His  most  elaborate  compositions,  the  pediments  of 
the  Walhalla,  are  singularly  graceful  and  refined,  and  show  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiouity.  He 
modelled  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  54  feet  high,  the  1\  staix>- 
ettes  of  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  a  bas-relief  frieze  aoo  feet  loog 
for  the  Barbarossa  Hall,  the  12  statues  of  the  ancestors  of  Wittels- 
bach,  the  '  Battle  of  Arminins '  for  the  Walhalla,  and  statues  of 
Goethe,  Richter,  Mozart,  &c  S.  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
'  Romantic '  movement  in  art,  and  the  founder  of  the  school 
whose  chief  disciples  are  Schaller.  Widman,  Zumbnsch.  and 
Brugger.  He  died  15th  November  X84&  See  Traatmaim, 
S,'s  Reliquien  (Mun.  1858). 
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Bdiwar^  Ohriatian  Vriedrioh,  a  celebrated  modem  mis- 
sionary, was  born  at  Somienburg  in  Prussia,  October  26,  1762. 
After  three  years  study  at  Halle,  in  1749  he  was  ordained  at 
Copenhagen,  and  neat  year  joined  the  Danish  mission  at  Tran- 
quetiar.  In  1766  he  transferred  his  serrices  to  the  Eoglish  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  removing  in  the  same  year 
to  Trichinopoly,  and  in  1778  to  Tanjore.  Here  he  laboured  with 
much  devouon  and  success.  His  personal  influence  and  the  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  natives  are  evinced  by  his  being  the 
only  ambauador  whom  Hyder  Ali  would  admit  to  his  presence, 
and  by  his  being  able  to  persuade  the  suspicious  and  reluctant 
native  farmers  to  oring  food  to  the  starving  inhabitants  of  Tanjore 
on  his  personal  pledge  of  payment  He  died  at  Tanjore,  February 
I3>  1 799-  Since  1787  he  had  been  tutor  and  guardian  of  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  who  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  the  mission  church  there,  while  the  £.  India  Company 
also  placed  a  monument  to  him  in  St  Mary's  Church,  Madras. 
He  aided  Schulu  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Tamil  See  his 
Life  and  CorrapontUnee  by  Dr.  H.  Pearson  (3d  ed.  1839). 

8chwarzl>iirg,  Honae  o(  one  of  the  oldest  German 
families,  begins  its  authenticated  history  with  Sizzo  IV.,  Graf 
von  S.  and  Kafembeig  (died  X160),  who  bequeathed  S.  to  his 
eldest  son,  Heinzich  L,  and  Kafemburg  to  his  younger  son, 
Giinther  II.  The  death  of  the  former  in  1 184  united  the  domin- 
ions of  both  under  Giinther,  with  whose  two  sons,  Heinrich  IIL 
and  Giinther  III.,  they  were  again  divided.  In  1349  Giinther 
XIX.,  younger  son  of  Heinrich  IX.,  was  elected  Emperor,  but 
died  in  the  same  year.  Gunther  XXXVIII.,  who  died  1553, 
was  the  latest  common  ancestor  of  the  now  flourishing  line  of 
the  house  of  S.,  his  eldest  son,  Johann  Giinther,  founding  the 
line  of  S.-Sondershauien  (q.  v.),  and  Albrecht  that  of  S.«RudoI« 
stadt  (q.  v.). 

Schwanlmrg-Ba'dolstadt,  a  German  principality  lying 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thuringer-wald,  surrounded  by  Prussian 
territoiy  and  the  Saxon  duchies,  and  consisting  of  the  Upper 
lordship  (284  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1875)  60^  162),  and  the  Lower 
lordship  (80  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  i6>i54)*  The  surface  is 
coverea  with  spurs  of  tbe  Thuringer-wald  and  watered  by  the 
Schwarza,  the  Saale,  and  the  Iim.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  abundantly  com,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hops,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Wuie  is  produced  in  the  Saale  valleT.  Fortv 
per  cent  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  wood,  the  half  of  which 
is  State  property.  The  chief  minerals  are  copper,  cobalt,  porce- 
lain-eartn,  slate,  marble,  peat,  lignite,  and  sislt  Porcelain  and 
glass  are  manufactured.  The  form  of  government  is  a  consti* 
tutional  and  hereditaxy  monarchy.  The  constitution  dates  from 
1854  (modified  November  J  6^  1870).  The  Diet  consists  of  4 
deputies  of  the  highest  assessed  inhabitants,  and  12  deputies 
elected  by  the  people.  The  budget  for  the  years  1876-78  states 
the  revenue  at^89,703,  and  the  expenditure  at;^88,856. 

8ehwaxsl>tirg-8oii'derahaiiSflii,  a  German  principality  in 
Thuringia,  almost  surrounded  by  Sachsen-Preussichsies,  and 
consisting,  like  S.-Rudolstadt,  of  an  Upper  lordship  (area  132 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  31,321),  and  a  Lower  lordship  (area 
201  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  36,159).  Of  the  surface,  watered 
by  the  Helbe  and  Wipper,  29  per  cent  is  under  wood,  of  which 
65  per  cent  is  the  property  of  the  state.  The  crops  raised  are 
the  same  as  those  in  S.-Rudolstadt  The  chief  minerals  are 
manganese,  iron  ores,  and  lignite.  The  principal  industries  are 
tanning,  linen,  cotton,  glass,  porcelain  manufacture,  and  brewing. 
The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  S.  -Rudolstadt  The  budget 
(187^79)  states  the  annual  revenue  at  ;^  108, 237,  and  expen« 
diture  ;f  107,567. 

Sohwarz'enberg,  a  German  princely  house,  founded  by 
Erkinger  von  Seinsheim  (originally  Scnmssh€im\  who  in  1406 
got  the  office  of  Hereditary  Master  of  the  Hounds  in  the  Duchy 
of  Franconia,  and  was  in  141 7  made  baron  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund.  He  bought  the  lordship  of  S.  in  Franconia  in 
1420,  and  in  1429  received  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Franconian 
GrafrnkoUegium.  He  died  in  1437,  and  his  two  sons  founded 
the  Bavarian  and  Franconian  brandies,  the  former  of  which  be- 
came extinct  in  l646»  The  representatives  of  the  Franconian, 
made  *  counts  of  the  empire '  in  1599,  then  became  leaders  of  the 
house,  and  in  1674  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  '  princes  of  the 
empire.'  The  most  eminent  scions  of  the  family  have  been^ 
I.  J'ohaiin  Freihmrr  la  &,  belonging  to  the  Bavarian  branch. 


Bom  in  1463,  he  became  a  field-officer  under  Maximilian  I.,  but 
relinquishing  military  life  was  appointed  chamberlain  to  the 
Bishops  of  Bamberg.      He   drew   up    the   Bamberger  Hals* 

ferUhiordnung  in  1507,  and  translated  Cicero's  Dt  Officns. 
ie  laboured  much  for  the  spread  of  morality  and  classical 
culture,  and  helped  to  pave  the  wav  for  the  Reformation. 
He  died  in  XJ28.  See  Herrmann's  Jok,  Freiherr  m  S.  (Leip, 
184 1). — 2.  A  nam  Graf  su  B.,  belonging  to  the  Franconian 
branch,  bom  20th  August  1587,  served  for  some  time  in 
the  imperial  army,  and  was  made  premier  by  Georg  Wilhelm 
of  Brandenburg.  He  zealously  supported  Austria  and  opposed 
GusUvus  Adolphus  during  the  Inirty  Years'  War.  On  the 
Great  Elector's  accession  S.  was  thrown  into  Spandan  prison, 
where,  after  four  days*  confinement,  he  died,  17th  March  1641. 
—3.  Karl  Philipp  Funt  Ton  8.,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  15th 
April  1 77 1,  and  served  in  the  Austrian  army  against  the  Turks 
(1789).  By  1799  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  field-marshal-lieu- 
tenant, as  which  he  fought  at  Hohenlinden.  In  1805  he  com- 
manded a  division  under  Mack  at  Ulm  and  Aosterlitz.  In  180^ 
he  went  to  St  Petersburg  as  ambassador,  but  next  year  was  pre- 
sent at  Wagram  and  skilfully  conducted  the  retreat.  He  nego- 
tiated the  marriage  between  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  and  in 
1812  Napoleon  gave  him  an  auxiliary  command  of  30,000  Aus- 
trians  during  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Created,  however,  field- 
marshal  and  generalissimo  of  the  Allies  (181 3),  he  helped  to 
crush  the  French  Emperor  at  Kulm  and  Leiprig;  ana  after 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  led  the  army  of  tne  Upper  Rhine 
to  Paris.  S.  died  at  Leipzig,  15th  October  182a  See  Prokesdi- 
Osten,  Denkmirdigkeiien  aus  dem  Leben  des  Fursten  S.  (Vien. 
i823).«4.  Felix  Ludwiff  J'ohaiui  Friadiioh  Funt  &, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  2d  October  1800,  entered  the 
army  in  1818,  went  as  diplomatic  attach^  in  1824  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  subsequently  to  London,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Paris,  Berlin,  the 
Ha^e,  and  Turin.  In  1846  he  was  ambassador  at  Naples,  but 
havmg  been  insulted  by  the  mob  left  in  1848.  He  took  part  in 
the  war  with  Italjr,  and  conducted  the  subsequent  negotiations. 
After  the  Revolution  of  October  he  entered  Vienna  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  and  was  made  minister  president  By  his  activity  he 
crushed  the  Hungarians  and  facihtated  the  politiod  unity  of 
Austria.  He  died  5th  April  1852.  See  Ber|^s  Lebm  (Leip. 
1852). 
Schwan'wald.    See  Black  Forest. 

Sohwedt,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenbnx&  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oder,  31  miles  tkott  Stettin,  and  60  miles  N.E. 
of  Berlin  by  rail.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Mark- 
grafs  of  Brandenborg'S.,  has  a*  castle  of  1580,  and  manurac- 
tares  soap,  tobacco,  cloth,  &c.  Near  it  is  the  di&teau  of  Mon- 
plaisir.    Fop.  (1875)  9592. 

Sohweffl«r,  Albert,  a  member  of  the  Tiibingen  school  of 
German  theology,  was  bom  at  Michelbach  in  Wiirtembexg, 
February  10,  1819.  After  studying  at  Tiibingen  (1836-40),  he 
became  in  1842  parish  vicar  at  Bebenhansen,  but  resigned  his 
charge  in  1843,  when  he  became  a  prtvat-doant  in  philosophy 
and  classical  philology  at  Tiibingen.  He  received  in  1848  the 
extra-professorship  of  Roman  Literature  and  Antiquities,  and 
still|later  that  of  Ancient  History.  He  died  January  5, 1857.  Die 
GetchichU  des  PhiUsopkk^  his  best-known  work  (Stuttg.  1848; 
new  ed.  1857),  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Professor  J. 
H.  Seelye  of  Amherst  (New  York,  1856)  and  J.  Hu  Stirling  (6th 
ed.,  Lond.  1877).  His  other  works  are  Der  Montanismus  und 
die  CkrisOkhe  JCireke  des2  Jahrh.  (Ttib.  184I),  Das  Naehapasioi^ 
iscke  Zeitaiier  {ib,  2  Tola  1846)^  RUm.  GesekkhU  (3  vols. 
Stuttg.  1 853-  58),  and  GesthichU  der  GrietAsukem  PAilasepAie  (Tiib. 
1859^  He  also  published  editions  of  the  C/emem/me  Homilies 
(Stuttg.  1847) ;  Anstotle's  Metaphysiis^  with  translation  and  com- 
mentairy  (4  vols.  Tiib.  1847,^  j»^.) ;  and  Ensebius'  EccUsiastieal 
History  (2  vols.  Stuttg.  1852). 

Sohweid'nits,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Schlesien,  42 
miles  S.  W.  of  BresUn  by  rail,  was  formerly  capital  of  a  princi* 
pality  of  that  name.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  sustained 
lour  sieges,  two  by  the  Prussians  and  two  by  the  Austrians.  It 
has  manufactures  of  wool,  leather,  gloves^  farm  implements,  and 
beer.    Pop.  (1875)  191892. 

Behwein'fiirt^  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Mahi,  34  miles  W. 
of  Bamberg  by  rail  It  has  a  townhouse  of  1570^  a  Gothic 
chwch  of  the  13th  c,  and  a  gymnasium  foonded  b^  Gustavus 
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Adolphus,  who  also  constnicted  the  fortlBcations  which  still  in 
part  surround  the  town.  The  manufactures  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
papcrhangings,  saltpetre,  potash,  ultramarine,  S.  Green  (q.  v.)i 
plumbago,  and  cotton.  There  are  also  breweries,  markets  for 
cattle  and  horses,  and  the  neighbourhood  produces  wine.  Pop. 
(1875)  11,250.  S.  is  the  Roman  Trajectus  Sucvorum,  or  Sucvo^ 
furtum.  S.  became  a  free  city  in  1 1 12,  and  in  1S14  it  was  imited 
to  Bavaria.  A  medallion  (since  1867)  marks  the  house  where 
the  poet  Riickert  (q.  v.)  was  bom. 

Bchwein'fiirt  Green  (Ger.  Wuner^n\  aceto-arsemte  of 
copper,  is  a  velvety  green  pigment,  more  brilliant,  lighter,  and 
less  affected  by  damp  than  Scheele's  Green  (q.  v.),  as  a  substi- 
tute  for  which  it  is  employed.  It  was  discovered  at  Schwein- 
fiirt  in  1 8 14,  and  is  prepared  by  fusing  arsenious  acid  and  acetate 
of  copper.  It  is  used  in  Paris  for  tinting  fabrics  for  artificial 
flower-making,  is  known  in  commerce  as  Paris  Creen^  English 
Creen^  Emerald  Grten,   6^r. 
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I'farth,  Georg  Angnst,  a  distinguished  African 
explorer,  was  bom  at  Riga,  30th  December  1836.  He  studied 
natural  science,  especially  botany,  at  Heidelberg,  at  Munich, 
and  at  Berlin,  where  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
He  was  entrusted  to  arrange  and  describe  the  collection  of  plants 
made  by  the  young  Freiherr  von  Bamim  on  his  fatal  journey 
with  Dr.  Hartmann  in  the  Nile  valley  in  i860.  In  1863  he 
himself  botanised  in  the  Nile  delta,  passed  along  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  skirted  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  and  after  reach- 
ing Khartum  returned  to  Europe  in  1866.  Having  submitted 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Berlin  a  plan  for  the  botani- 
cal exploration  of  the  equatorial  regions  lying  W.  of  the  Nile, 
he  received  a  grant  from  the  HumlK)ldt  Institution  and  set  out 
for  Egypt  in  1568.  During  three  years  he  was  absent  in  Central 
Africa,  and  before  he  returned  his  name  had  already  become 
famous.  Joining  the  party  of  an  intelligent  ivory-trader  at 
Khartum,  he  passed  up  the  Nile  to  the  point  where  it  suddenly 
takes  its  last  great  sonUierly  bend,  then  striking  out  of  the  beaten 
track  he  explored  for  the  nrst  time  the  basin  of  the  Gazelle,  the 
great  western  affluent  of  the  Nile,  and  visited  the  country  of  the 
Bongos  (q.  v.),  Dinkas  (q.  v.),  Dyoors  (q.  v.),  and  Niam-Niams, 
and  the  unknown  kingdom  of  Monbuttoo.  In  the  latter  country 
he  discovered  the  great  westerly-flowing  Welle,  identified  by 
Stanley  (1876)  as  the  Aruwini,  which  has  a  breadth  of  aooo 
yards  at  its  confluence  with  the  Congo.  This  river,  according  to 
Stanley  {TTirougk  the  Dark  Continent ^  1878),  will  be  of  immense 
importance  in  the  commercial  development  of  Africa.  The  work 
in  which  S.  gave  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  travels,  Im  Herzen 
von  Afrika  (2  vob.  1 873;  Eng.  1 873;  Fr.  1875),  is  alike  re- 
markable as  a  contribution  to  the  Nile  problem,  a  complete 
scientific  accotmt  of  vast  and  newly-discovered  regions,  and  as  a 
fresh,  fascinating,  highly  skilful  narrative.  The  most  thoroughly 
equipped  of  all  African  explorers,  S.  is  an  enthusiastic  scientist, 
a  master  of  botany,  and  an  accomplished  draughtsman,  and 
unites  with  rare  powers  of  observation  and  endurance  the  keen, 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  traveller.  As  an  instance  of  his  wonder- 
ful patience  and  perseverance,  for  the  last  six  months  of  his 
journey,  when  deprived  of  mechanical  means  of  computing  dis- 
tance, he  had  recourse  to  counting  his  footsteps.  In  this  way 
he  recorded  a  million  and  a  half  strides,  and  to  the  practice 
ascribes  '  some  of  the  most  reliable  results  of  the  survey  of  my 
route.'  S.  by  his  discovery  of  the  Akkas  put  an  end  to  all  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  dwarf  race  in  Central  Africa  (see  Giants 
AND  Dwarfs).  His  other  works  are  Plania  qtiadam  Niiotiae 
(1862) ;  Beitrag  zur  Flora  yEthiopiens  (1867) ;  Reliquia  Kot- 
schyanhe  (1868),  and  Artes  Africans  (1875).  I"  ^^  service  of 
the  Khedive  he  established  a  geographical  society  in  Cairo,  1875, 
and,  along  with  Dr.  Giissfeldt,  travelled  in  the  deserts  between 
the  Nile  and  Red  Sea.  In  1876  a  brother  of  S.  founded  in  his 
honour  a  S.  Institute  at  Riga,  with  a  capital  of  ;£'i6oo. 

Schwer'in,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Mccklenburg-S.,  prettily  situated  on  the  Schwerinersee  (14 
miles  long  by  3}  broad)  and  several  smaller  lakes,  47  miles  S.E. 
of  Liibeck  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  castle,  erected  1845-58,  a 
Gothic  cathedral  (begun  in  1248,  completed  in  the  15th  c),  an 
arsenal  (1844),  a  theatre  (1832-35),  a  picture-gallery  (800  pic- 
tures), and, several  higher  schools.  The  chief  industries  are  iron- 
smelting,  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  chocolate,  and  car- 
riages.    S.  was  an  ancient  Wendish  settlement,  and  from  11 70 
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to  1624  was  a  bishop's  see.  Pop.  (1875),  ^^  gamsoo  (346), 
27.989.  See  Bachreibung  von  S,  (Wismar  1857). — Schwerin 
an  der  Warthe  (Polish  Skwiertxna\  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Poscn,  on  the  river  Warthe,  61  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Poscn, 
has  a  trade  in  horses,  and  mannfactmes  bnndy.  Pop.  (1875) 
658a 

Schwer'in,  Kurt  ChriBtoph,  Graf  von,  a  distinguished 
general  of  Friedrich  the  Great,  was  bom  in  Swedish  Pommem, 
October  16,  1684.  After  studying  at  Leyden,  Grie^wald,  and 
Rostock,  he  entered  the  Dutch  service  as  ensign  in  170a  In 
1704  he  fought  under  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eogene,  became 
captain  in  1705,  and  next  year  entered  the  service  of  the  Grand 
Duke  von  Mecklenburg.  In  171 1  he  viras  despatched  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Karl  XII.  at  Bender,  and  in  1719  settled  favourably 
for  the  Duke  his  quarrel  with  the  nobility,  after  defeating  their 
army  at  Waltmiihlen.  In  1720  he  entered  the  service  of  Prussia, 
acted  as  govemor  of  Pelz,  and  in  1740  was  ennobled  by  Friedrich 
II.,  appomted  field^marshal,  and  raised  to  the  comnuinrt  of  the 
right  wing  in  the  first  Silesian  War.  He  contributed  greatly  to 
the  victory  at  Mollwitz  in  1 741,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
was  appointed  govemor  of  the  forts  Neiste  and  Brieg^.  Od  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  Silesian  War  he  invaded  Bohemia,  and 
directed  the  siege  of  Prag,  which  fell  September  16,  1744.  In 
1756,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  third  Prussian  army,  and  prevented  the  junction  of 
Generals  Piccolomini  and  Browne,  but  fell  in  the  storming  of  the 
Austrian  camp  before  Prag,  May  6,  1757.  S.  was  the  most 
popular  general  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  A  marble  moovment 
was  erected  by  the  king  to  his  memory  in  the  WilhelmspUtz  in 
Berlin,  and  his  name  is  still  commemorated  in  the  popular  tongs 
of  Germany.     See  Leben  des  Grafen  von  S.  (BerL  1790)1 

Schw3rz,  one  of  the  mountain  cantons  of  Switzerland,  bor- 
dering N.  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  S.  on  that  of  Ziirich. 
Area  350  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1876)  49,216  (of  whom  98  per  cent, 
are  Roman  Catholics).  The  highest  point  in  the  caotoo— «zk1 
the  only  one  which  rises  above  the  snow-line — is  the  Rieselstock, 
9200  feet  high.  S.  also  contains  the  beautiful  group  of  the  Righi 
(q.  V.) ;  and  other  peaks  are  those  of  the  Rossbeig  (5141  feet), 
the  Great  Mythe  (6243),  and  the  little  Mythe  (5954).  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  engaged  in  rearing  cattle,  in  cultivating  fruit, 
and  in  making  cotton,  silk,  and  straw  veares.  Only  a  very  smail 
extent  of  country  is  cultivable,  and  a  great  portion  is  under 
wood.  S.  was  one  of  the  three  original  Swiss  cantons  ;  since 
1848  its  government  has  been  thoroughly  democratic,  consisting 
of  atcouncil  of  81  members,  whose  enactments  mnst  be  ratified 
by  the  people  at  large. — S.,  capital  of  the  above  canton,  nestles 
at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Mythe  and  Little  Mythe,  has  a  good 
parish  church  (i774)»  and  a  pop.  (1876}  of  6163. 

Sciaoc'a  (the  Therma  Selinuntince  of  Pliny),  a  walled  dty  oo 
the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  38  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Girgend  The  chief 
edifices  are  1^  cathedial  founded  by  Roger  I.'s  (hiiighter  Jnlietta, 
.the  mined  castles  of  the  Luna  and  PeroUo  fiunilies,  the  modem 
palazzo  of  the  Marchesa  San  Giacomo,  and  such  quaint  medizval 
buildings  as  the  Case  Triolo  and  Casa  Starepinto.  The  trade 
of  S.  is  almost  nil,  biit  fishing  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Pop.  (1874)  19,209.  The  volcanic 
Monte  San  Calogero  (1279  feet),  3  miles  to  the  E.,  aboonds  like 
the  intervening  valley  in  hot  sulphur  springs,  which  attract  many 
patients ;  and  off  the  coast  a  Aluable  coral  reef  discovered  m 
1875  employs  several  hundreds  of  coral-fishers. 

SciSBii'idsB,  a  fiimily  of  Teleosttan  fishes,  of  the  Acantkrop^ 
terous  section  of  the  order.  It  includes  Uie  Maigre  (Scirnna 
aqtiila)  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  an  occaaonal  visitant  to  the 
British  coasts,  the  Pogonias  or  Dmmfish  (a.  v.),  and  other  forms. 
The  S.  are  allied  to  the  perches.  They  have  a  single  row  of 
teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  air-bladder  is  often  provided  with  ap- 
pendages, the  body  is  compressed,  and  the  aorsal  fin  is  either 
single  or  double. 

Sciatica  is  the  term  applied  to  nenralgia  of  the  great  sdatie 
nerve.  The  pain  of  S.  is  referred  to  the  course  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  or  its  branches,  and  may  be  confined  to  the  gluteal  region 
or  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  spreading  into  neigfabooring  parts, 
and  running  down  the  back  ot  the  thigh  to  the  leg  and  soles  oif 
the  feet.  Sometimes  only  isolated  parts  are  affect^,  as  the  knee- 
joint,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot    S.  generally 
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lasts  for  two  or  three  months,  and  is  apt  to  recur.  It  is  often 
ssociated  with  general  debilityt  and  sometimes  there  is  a  pre* 
Tious  history  of  goat,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis.  S.  is  very  ob- 
stinate as  zegarda  treatment ;  but  the  most  reliable  medicines 
are  aconite^  strychnia,  phosphorus,  and  iron. 

Sd'eaee  is  knowledge  systematised.  By  generalisation  from 
known  &cts,  it  aims  at  the  establishment  of  broad  principles 
from  which  these  facts  are  inunediate  deductions,  and  bT  which 
they  are  linked  together  in  one  consistent  whole.  Such  is  S. 
geneially.  The  yarious  facts  of  experience,  however,  which  fall 
within  the  range  of  scientific  discussion,  naturallv  group  them- 
selves into  several  categories  which  are  collectively  known  as  '  the 
sciences.*  For  eaampTe,  there  is  mathematics,  the  S.  of  number 
and  magnitude,  which  of  all  sciences  is  the  most  complete  in  it- 
self, being  based  on  a  few  principles,  axiomatic  in  their  simplicity, 
nniveisal  in  their  comprenensiveness.  There  b  natural  philo- 
sophy, embracing  the  special  departments  of  physics,  chemistxy, 
geology,  and  astronomy,  and  treating  of  all  phenomena  of  inani- 
mate nature.  The  great  generalisation  which  here  holds  is  the 
conservation  of  energy,  a  principle  which  is  to  a  certain  extent 
applicable  to  phenomena  of  life  and  mind.  As  we  pass  to  these 
higher  subjects,  the  principle  of  the  transformation  of  eneigy 
merges  into  that  of  evolution,  whose  laws  are  but  now  begin- 
ning to  be  understood.  Perhaps  the  most  natural  classification 
of  the  sciences  is  that  here  indicated,  namely,  the  grouping  of 
them  according  as  thqr  discuss  energy,  life,  or  mind.  To  give  a 
more  elaborate  classification  has  been  attempted,  but  with  small 
success ;  and  even  in  such  a  eeneral  anangement  it  is  impossible 
to  drawhard  and  fast  lines  ofseparation.  See  Biology,  Geo- 
logy, Physics,  Psychology,  &c.,  for  more  details  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  several  categories  in  which  the  sciences  are 
grouped.  With  metaphysics  S.  has  nothing  in  common.  \  It 
builcU  upon  facts  of  experience,  postulating  the  existence  ^of 
matter  and  energy. 

Scill'a.    See  Squilu 


Isles,  a  group  of  about  eighty  islands,  islets,  and 
rocks,  scattered  over  an  area  of  lo  sq.  leagues,  25  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Land's  End,  and  36  of  Penzance,  the  nearest  port.  Only  five 
are  inhabited — St.  Mary's,  Trescaw,  St.  Agnes,  St  Martin's,  and 
Bryher — and  these  with  Sampson  have  an  area  of  3560  acres, 
and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  2090;  2627  in  1851,  a  decrease  due  to 
emigration.  Rising  steeply  from  the  sea,  and  lashed  by  the  full 
fury  of  Atlantic  winds  and  waves  (the  latter  sometimes  exceed- 
ing a  force  of  6000  lbs.  per  sq.  foot,  and  towering  to  a  height  of 
over  100  feet),  these  islands  have  been  a  terror  to  mariners  from 
the  day  when  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  perished  off  them  with  four  of 
his  vessels  (1707)  to  the  loss  of  the  German  mail-steamer  Schiller 
(1875)  ^^^  3 '2  Viy^A,  Their  formation  is  granitic,  the  soil  a  fer- 
tile peat,  and  so  mild  is  the  climate  that  semi-tropical  trees  and 
plants  (palms,  flowering  aloes,  cacti,  rare  ferns,  &a)  flourish  un- 
checked by  winter  cold.  Early  crops  of  potatoes  and  asparagus  are 
harvested  in  May,  and  the  rearing  and  export  of  these  tor  the  Lon- 
don market  form  with  fishing  and  pilotage  the  staple  industries  of 
the  Scilliotes.  Each  of  the  inhabited  islands  has  a  modem  church, 
bat  the  Abbey  of  Trescaw  lies  in  ruins,  and  the  old  church  of  St 
Mary's  is  now  only  used  as  a  mortuary  chapeL  Other  lions  of 
the  S.  I.  are  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Proprietor,  with  exquisite 
gardens  of  15  acres,  adorned  by  the  figureheads  of  wrecked  ves- 
sels, Oliver's  Tower,  and  King  Charles's  Castle,  all  on  Trescaw; 
on  St  Mary's,  Star  Castle  (1593),  the  Logan  Stone  of  45  tons, 
and  the  Rock  Basins  of  Peninnis  Head,  variously  ascribed  to 
Druids  or  the  action  of  the  weather ;  the  lighthouses  of  St  Agnes 
and  of  the  Bishop's  Rock.  Hugh  Town,  the  capital,  on  St. 
Mary's,  has  a  good  harbour,  which  was  entered  (1877)  by  209 
vessels  of  14,716  tons,  and  cleared  by  194  of  13,499,  the  imports 
amounting  (1876)  to  ;^2I04. 

The  Greeks  probably  included  both  the  S.  I.  and  the  western 
part  of  Cornwall  under  the  name  Cassiterides  (Sansk.  kastira^ 
*tin')»  9A  there  are  hardlv  any  traces  of  tin-workings  in  the 
islands  themselves.  iEthelstan  wrested  them  from  the  Danes  in 
928,  and  Henry  L  granted  them  to  Tavistock  Abbey,  with 
whose  other  possessioiu  they  passed  to  the  Crown  at  the  disso- 
Intion  of  the  monasteries.  Leased  by  Elizabeth  to  the  Godol- 
pbins,  they  furnished  an  asylum  to  Prince  Charles  (1646),  were 
captured  by  Blake  for  the  Parliament  (165 1),  and  in  1830  passed 
by  parchase  to  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  the  '  King  of  Scilly '  (died 
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August  31,  1872).  Under  the  tatter's  beneficent  but  despotic 
rule,  the  islands  emerged  from  their  former  rude  and  thriftless 
condition  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  where  taxes,  licences,  and 
pauperism  are  things  unanown.  He  encouraged  horticulture, 
rounded  schools  with  compulsory  attendance^  established  a  regu- 
lar service  of  steamers,  and  brought  the  islands  into  closer  com- 
munication with  the  mainland  by  a  submarine  cable.  See 
M'MuUen's  S.  I.  (Lond.  1869). 

Scimitar  (Pers.  chimicher),  an  Oriental  sword,  the  blade  of 
which  is  single-edged,  short,  curved,  and  broadest  at  the  point 
end.     It  is  a  favourite  weapon  of  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

Scinde  (Sansk.  Sindh  =  Ind),  a  province  of  British  India, 
on  Uie  N.W.  frontier,  formixijg  an  appendage  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Runn  of  Cutch  and 
the  peninsula  of  Gujerat.  It  occupies  the  lower  basin  and  the 
delta  of  the  Indus,  being  separated  on  the  W.  by  mountains  and 
the  river  Hubb  from  BeTudustan,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Thur  or  great  Indian  desert  in  Rajputana.  The  total  area,  ex- 
cluding the  dependent  state  of  Khyrpore  (q.  v.),  is  46,600  sq. 
mUes,  and  the  pop.  {1872)  2, 192,41 5.  It  is  divided,  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  into  five  districts  or  collectorates,  the  whole 
being  under  the  charge  of  a  commissioner,  who  resides  at  Kurra- 
chi,  the  seaport  and  lusest  town  in  the  province.  Hyderabad, 
the  former  native  capital,  and  Shikarpur,  the  centre  of  trade  with 
A^hanistan,  are  the  next  most  important  towns. 

Soilf  Products 9  Trade,  6v. — ^The  greater  part  of  S.  forms 
a  level  sandy  plain  formed  by  the  alluvial  action  of  the  Indus, 
but  the  N.W.  portion  is  broken  up  with  hills.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  summer  months  is  95*  F. ;  of  the  winter, 
60*.  The  thermometer  often  rises  to  no",  and  sometimes  falls 
below  freezing  point  Little  or  no  rain  falls;  sometimes  two 
or  three  years  pass  without  a  shower,  and  the  annual  average  is 
only  ^  inches.  Agriculture,  therefore^  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  irrigation  from  the  Indus  and  subsidiary  canals.  The  chief 
food  crops  are  jowari  and  bajri,  two  sorts  of  millet ;  rice  and 
wheat  are  also  grown,  as  well  as  cotton,  oil-seeds,  and  tobacco. 
In  1876-77,  out  of  3,000,000  cultivated  acres,  917,000  were 
under  millets,  511,000  under  rice,  354,000  under  wheat,  and 
74,000  under  cotton.  Wild  animals  include  the  lion  and  the 
wild  ass ;  the  chief  domestic  animal  is  the  camel ;  buffaloes  are 
largely  bred  in  the  swamps,  and  sheep  and  goats  in  the  hilly 
tracts ;  the  horses  are  small  but  hardy.  The  trade  of  S.  almost 
entirely  centres  at  the  port  of  Kurrachi  (q.  v.).  The  exports  are 
cotton,  wool,  and  grain.  Cotton  was  first  exported  in  1861,  ten 
years  later  the  quantity  despatched  was  70,000  bales,  and  12,000 
cwts.  unpressed.  The  wool  comes  chiefly  from  Beluchistan ;  the 
first  consignment  was  in  1853,  and  in  1870  the  export  was  valued 
at  ;^300,ooa  In  1876-77  the  total  exports,  foreign  and  coast- 
wise, were  valued  at  nearly  ;f  2,750,000  sterling,  induding  grain, 
;^485,ooo,  cotton  ;C39P,ooo,  wool /7 19,000;  the  imports  were 
valued  at  more  than  ^2, 500,000,  chiefly  European  piece-goods, 
native  piece-goods,  and  treasure.  The  manufactures  are  incon- 
siderable, the  chief  being  carpets  at  Shikarpur,  and  gold  and  silver 
embroidery  at  Hyderaluul.  A  railway  from  Kurrachi  to  Kotri« 
X06  miles,  was  opened  in  1861,  and  is  now  in  process  of  extension 
to  the  Punjaub.  Steam  navigation  on  the  Indus,  which  dates  from 
1835,  is  under  the  same  management  as  the  railway.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  province  in  1870  amounted  to  ;f622, 188,  of  which 
the  land  tax  brought  in  two-thirds.  This  tax  was  formerly  paid 
in  kind,  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  the  gross  produce.  There  is 
now  a  fixed  rate,  payable  in  money,  which  varies  with  the 
facilities  for  irrigation ;  the  average  land  tax  and  water  charge 
is  4s.  6d  per  acre.  Education  £is  of  late  years  made  much 
progress.  In  1870  there  was  a  total  of  436  Government  and 
private  schools,  attended  by  14,397  pupils ;  the  expenditure  was 
;f  131887.  Vaccination  is  also  being  extended,  and  is  readily 
welcomed  by  the  Mahommedans.  The  police  force  numbers  alto- 
gether 3885  officers  and  men.  There  are  900  British  and  2000 
native  infantry,  besides  three  regiments  of  S.  hozse,  stationed  at 
Kurrachi,  Hyderabad,  and  Jacobabad. 

Jiace  and  Language^ — ^The  great  majority  of  the  population,  78 
per  cent.,  are  Mdiommedans,  who  nuy  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  Scindis  proper,  who  are  probably  the  original  Hindu  inhabi- 
tants converted  to  Islam,  and  the  subsequent  invaders  from 
Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  Hindus,  who  form  only 
18  per  cent,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade.  They  are  said  to 
have  mostly  come  from  the  Punjaub,  and  are  not  very  strict  in 
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tiiciT  r^'-jg-ious  obsenr2Jices.  The  language  spoken  is  Scindi,  a 
nx'js:  ije.er  .•^*2i'>uj  conj pound  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  origin,  which 
iiiii.  Ti'.  -.-.eri-iurt,  aiid  us*rs  either  the  Hindi  or  Arabic  alphabet. 

h'.:-.ry. — Ti-t  Hindu  kingdom  of  S.,  which  included  the  Pun- 
yiuv'j  i.iA  n\^'jvi  capiial  was  Alor,  near  the  modem  Rohri,  was  con- 
quer ti  'jj  \ii*t  Manommedans  in  713  A.D.,  300  years  before  the 

j  iL  vi.i  .<Ai  of  Hindusian  proper.  It  was  at  first  a  dependency  of  the 
Az<.- y.'^':.  rja.'.Si,  arid  live  independent  dynasties  are  counted  before 
liit  'i  i^-par  faiiiiiy,  who  are  of  Beluchi  origin,  established  them- 

!  stive*  in  l^hy  It  was  with  this  family,  whose  dynastic  title 
was  Amir  (A/ir)^  tliat  the  British  came  into  collision  in  con- 
nection Willi  the  Afghan  war  and  the  free  passage  of  the  Indus. 
In  1839  it  was  found  necessary  to  occupy  the  fort  of  Kurrachi, 
and  to  force  a  passage  up  the  river  for  the  conveyance  of  military 
stores  contrary  to  a  previous  treaty.  Sir  James  Outram  was 
appointed  Resident  at  Hyderabad ;  but  in  1842  Sir  C.  Napier 
was  sent  with  supreme  political  and  military  authority  to  enforce 
demands  which  involved  the  surrender  of  the  independence  of 
the  country.  Both  these  officers  expressed  their  disapproval  of 
the  orders  of  the  government  which  they  had  to  carry  out.  The 
Amirs  were  divided  among  themselves ;  and  in  February  1842 
their  Beluchi  army  attacked  the  Residency,  which  Outram  was 
compelled  to  evacuate.  Two  days  later,  Sir  C.  Napier  won  the 
decisive  victory  of  Meeanee  (q.  v.),  with  only  2800  men  of  all  arms 
against  a  warlike  enemy  of  28,cxx>  strongly  posted.  The  Amirs 
surrendered  Hyderabad  with  a  treasure  of  ;^i,ooo,cxx)  sterling, 
and  also  gave  themselves  up.  After  another  battle  at  Dubba,  S. 
was  decLired  a  conquered  country,  and  permanently  annexed  to 
the  British  possessions  in  India.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  Commis- 
sioner of  S.  from  1 85 1  to  1859,  a  period  which  includes  the 
Mutiny,  when  the  Sepoys  mutinied  at  Kurrachi,  but  the  out- 
break was  promptly  repressed.  The  descendants  of  the  dis- 
possessed Amirs  still  reside  at  Hyderabad.  It  has  recently  been 
proposed  to  separate  S.  from  Bombay,  and  form  it  into  a  new 
province,  together  with  the  frontier  districts  of  the  Punjaub. 
See  Gazetteer  of  Sindhy  by  A.  W.  Hughes  (Lond.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1874) ;  and  Burton's  S.  Revisited  (Lond.  1877). 

Scin'diah.  (Sindia),  the  hereditary  title  of  the  great  Mahratta 
dynasty  which  rules  at  Gwalior  (q.  v.)  in  Central  India.  The 
founder,  Ranojee  S.,  of  Sudra  descent,  was  originally  a  slipper- 
bearer  to  the  Peishwa,  or  hereditary  prime  minister  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.  He  died  in  1754. — His  grandson,  Junkojee  S.,  was 
captured  and  beheaded  by  the  Afghans  after  the  battle  of  Paniput 
in  1 761,  by  which  the  Mahratta  designs  of  universal  empire  in 
India  were  finally  crushed. — Mahadojee  S.,  a  younger  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  family,  succeeded,  and  became  the  leading 
member  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  Till  his  death  in  1794  he 
was  supreme  in  Hindustan.  His  army  was  officered  and  drilled 
by  Frenchmen ;  the  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Alum  (q.  v.),  was 
merely  a  puppet  in  his  hands  :  he  contended  not  unsuccessfully 
against  the  British,  and  established  a  predominant  influence  at 
the  Peishwah's  court  at  Poonah. — He  was  succeeded  by  his 
grand-nephew,  Dowlut  Rao  S.,  who  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Deccan,  and  by  Lord  Lake  in  Hindu- 
stan in  1S03.  During  the  fourth  Mahratta  war  of  I  Si  7,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  an  unwilling  co-operation  to  the  British.  After 
his  ueath  in  1827  the  state  became  disorganised,  and  order  was 
only  restored  by  a  British  army  in  1S43  after  two  pitched  battles. 
— The  present  chief,  Babajee  Rao  S.,  was  adopted  at  that 
time.  He  was  loyal  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  though  the 
Gwalior  continp:cnt  joined  the  rebels  at  Delhi.  He  inherits  the 
military  instincts  of  his  predecessors,  and  himself  manojuvres  an 
army  of  22,ocx>  men.  He  also  conducts  the  civil  administration. 
His  revenue  is  nearly  one  million  sterling.  In  1S75  ^^  attracted 
attention  by  arresting  with  his  own  hand  a  supposititious  Nana 
Sahib.  In  1S77  he  was  appointed  G.C.B.  and  general  in  the 
British  army.  But  despite  these  honours  he  does  not  attempt 
to  conceal  his  dissatisHiciion  at  the  continued  occupation  of  his 
fortress  of  Gwalior  by  a  Biitish  garrison.  In  September  1878 
he  was  invested  with  the  Star  of  India. 

Scink  or  flkink  {S.-incuS)^  a  genus  of  Lacertilia^  or  Lizards, 
forming  the  type  of  a  distinct  family — that  of  the  SdKcid.i^  The 
head  is  conical,  the  eyelids  are  well  developed,  and  the  nostnls 
cj^en  in  a  large  scale  situated  on  the  nose.  Limbs  are  usually 
present,  althouirh  in  some  members  of  this  family  they  may  be 
rudimcnt.TTv.  Tiie  .5".  crn.inc'.is  is  the  Common  S.,  and  is  found 
in  X.  Air.La  and  some  parts  of  Asia.     It  attains  a  length  of  6  or 


7  inches,  and  is  of  a  reddish  grey  colour,  banded  with  darker 
patches,  while  below,  the  colour  is  silvery  white.  The  S.  in- 
habits the  sand,  in  which  it  burrows,  when  disturbed,  with  great 
agility.  The  specific  term  officinalis  is  derived  from  the  repute 
in  which  this  lizard  was  formerly  held  by  the  early  practitioners 
of  the  medical  art. 

Scintilla'tion  of  the  stars  is  the  twinkling  or  tremnloas 
motion  which  stars  appear  to  possess.  The  planets,  except 
when  near  the  horizon,  do  not  so  twinkle ;  and  it  is  by  their 
steady  light  that  they  are  at  once  recognised.  These  con- 
siderations, together  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  stars  twinkle 
more  at  some  times  than  at  others,  suggest  the  causes  of  S.  to 
be  the  excessive  minuteness  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  a  stax 
and  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  air.  The  feeble  pencil  of 
rays  coming  from  a  star  is  so  refracted  and  broken  up  by  the  air 
through  which  it  travels  that  it  reaches  the  eye  in  a  more  or  less 
discontinuous  manner.  The  quieter  and  more  homogeneons  the 
atmosphere  is,  the  less  evident  the  twinkling;  and  the  nearer 
the  star  to  the  horizon  the  greater  the  scintillation,  since  the  rays 
have  to  travel  through  a  thicker  stratum  of  the  air.  Violent 
twinkling  on  a  clear  still  night,  therefore,  indicates  an  unsettled 
state  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  which  will  probably  ere 
long  find  its  way  into  the  lower  regions ;  and  observation  has 
established  such  a  connection  between  the  weather  and  the  S. 
of  the  stars. 


Sci'o,  or  Khi'o  (anc.  Gr.  Chios;  Turk.  SaHsadasi),  a  Turkish 
island  of  the  yEgean,  to  the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  5  miles 
from  the  mainland.  It  has  an  extreme  length  of  32  and  breadth 
of  18  miles,  an  area  of  about  400  sq.  miles,  and  a  male  pop. 
(official  Salnami  iox  1877)  of  18,599.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, especially  in  the  N.,  attaining  in  Mount  Elias  (anc 
Pelinaus)  an  elevation  of  4156  feet.  Wood  and  water  are  scarce, 
but  the  soil  is  of  great  fertihty,  yielding  in  abundance  figs 
oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  and  vines,  from  which  an  excel- 
lent wine  is  made.  Oi  four  harbours,  the  best  is  Delphino,  on 
the  S.  coast,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  export  trade  in  fruits, 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  leather,  raki,  and  gum-mastic ;  and  in  1S73 
there  cleared  3027  sailing  vessels  of  92,398  tons,  besides  352 
steamers  of  266, 780  tons.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  Castro,  the 
capital  (pop.  13,000),  with  a  castle,  four  mosques,  two  lighthouses, 
and  a  harbour  choked  up  with  sand.  A  political  memoir  by 
Prince  Gortschakoff  gives  S.  450  vessels,  586  churches,  and  9 
convents,  the  most  important  of  which,  Nca-Moni,  possesses  one- 
sixth  of  the  island  The  birthplace  of  Ion,  Theopompos,  Theo- 
critus, and,  according  to  one  tradition,  Homer  (*  the  blind  old 
man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle '),  S.  with  the  other  Ionian  States  was 
subject  to  Persia  (494-479  B.C.),  and  was  next  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  League,  till  an  attempted  revolt  (412)  led  to  its  devas- 
tation. For  service  in  the  Syrian  and  Mithridatic  wars  it  received 
the  Roman  franchise ;  it  was  captured  by  the  Genoese  (1346)  and 
by  the  Turks  (1566) ;  and  on  the  outbresik  of  the  Greek  insurrec- 
tion (1822)  was  the  scene  of  frightful  cruelties  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks,  which  reduced  the  population  from  130,000  to  i6,ocxx 
See  *The  Vilayet  of  the  White  Archipelago'  in  the  Geographical 
Magazine  for  August  1 878. 

Sciopp'ios  (Latinised  form  of  Kaspar  SchoppeX  a  celebrated 
German  philologist,  was  bom  at  Neumark,  27th  May  157^  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg,  Altdorf,  and  Ingoldstadt,  and  had  already 
published  Poemaia  Varia  (Heid.  1 593),  and  VerisiwuHum  Li&ri 
JV.  (Niirn.  1 596),  when  in  1 597  he  visited  first  Rome,  then 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Holland,  returning  to  Rome  in  X59S,  when 
he  abjured  the  Protestant  faith.  Here  he  was  greatly  favoured 
by  the  Pope,  was  made  a  count,  and  got  a  pension  of  600  crowns 
In  1607  he  commenced  his  long  series  of  invectives  with  an 
attack  on  Scaliger,  followed  by  numerous  pamphlets  against  the 
Protestants,  whom  he  proposed  to  'exterminate.'  He  next 
assailed  James  I.  of  England,  for  which,  three  years  after,  he 
was  beaten  by  the  servants  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Mad- 
rid. From  161 8  to  1630  he  Hved  chiefly  at  Milan,  planning  a 
reform  of  Latin  grammar  which  proved  impracticable.  His 
next  attacks  were  directed  against  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  frustrating  his  claims  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  In  1 636 
S.  retired  to  Padua,  where  he  continued  to  study  industriously 
in  seclusion.  He  published  a  defence  of  himself  and  some  poli- 
tical tracts  against  M^chiavelli.  He  died  at  Padua  I9lh  Novem- 
ber 1649.  His  numerous  lampoons  exhibit  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  at  least  the  lower  side  of  human  nature ;  his  learning 
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was  andoabtcdly  great,  and  his  mastery  of  Latin  style  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Scaliger.  Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned 
Susfiectarwn  Lectionum  Libri  V.  (Niimb.  1597),  CommmlaHo  de 
Arte  Critua  (Niimb.  1597),  Observatumes  Lingua  Latinct  (Frank. 
1609),  Grammaiica  Philojophua,  sive  ImtituHones  Grammatics 
(Mil  1628),  Paradoxa  Literaria  (Mil.  1 628),  and  Dt  Scholarum 
et  SUtdicruM  Rationt  (Pad.  1636}. 

8ciplo»   Fublios    Oomelins,    sumamed  Airioa'nus 
Ma'jor,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  ancient  Romans,  was 
the  son  of  Publius  Cornelius  S.,  and  was  bom  at  Rome  in  234 
B.C     In  218,  when  only  seventeen,  S.  was  with  his  father 
at  the  battle  of  Ticinos,  and  is  said  to  have  saved  his  life.     He 
fought  as  a  triimnus  militum  at  Cannae  (216),  and  after  the 
battle  rallied  some  of  the  fugitives     He  had  gained  great  popu- 
larity, when  in  212  he  was  chosen  curuU  adiU,    A  trioune, 
indeed,  objected  that  he  was  too  young.      'If   I  have  votes 
enough,  I  shall  have  years  enough,'  was  the  answer.     In  21 1  his 
father  fell  in  Spain,  and  next  year  the  Senate  increased  the 
forces  there  and  placed  them  under  a  proconsuL     For  this  bazar- 
dous  office  S.  was  the  only  candidate,  and  the  people,  reassured  by 
his  confidence,  elected  him  imanimously.     He  arrived  in  Spain 
daring   that  summer.      The  peninsula  had  been  wholly  sub- 
dued Dy  the  Carthaginians,  wno  had  three  armies  there  under 
the  two  Hasdmbals  and  Mago.    Disunion  among  them,  how- 
ever, aided  S.     He  at  once  boldly  attacked  New  Carthage,  their 
chief  stronghold  and  arsenal,  and  carried  it  by  storm  in  one  day. 
S.  found  here,  besides  supplies,  many  hostages,  by  his  leniencv 
towards  whom  he  won  over  the  native  Spanish.     In  209  he  bril- 
liantly defeated  Hasdmbal  at  Baecula.     Next  ^ear  Mago  was 
beaten  by  the  proprxtor  Silanus,  and  withdrawmg  to  southern 
Spain,   he  united  with  Hasdmbal,  son  of  Cisco.      They  long 
declined  battle,  but  in  207  were  decisively  crushed  by  S.  at  Silpia. 
The  Carthaginians  fled  to  Gades,  the  native  chiefs  declared  for 
Rome,  and  Spain  lay  at  S.'s  feet.     Bent  on  the  final  overthrow  of 
Hannibal,  he  now  visited  Africa  to  gain  the  alliance  of  Massinissa 
king  of  Numidia,  where  he  met  Hasdmbal  on  friendly  terms. 
Returning  to  Spain,  he  rigorously  crushed  a  native  rebellion, 
and  soon  after,  though  dxmgerously  ill,  quelled  a  legion  which 
had  mutinied.     Then,  Gades  having  surrendered,  he  resigned 
his  command  and  returned  (206)  to  Rome.    In  205,  though  only 
thirty,  lie  was  elected  consul  and  received  the  province  of  Sicily, 
with  leave  to  invade  Africa,  but  with  no  forces ;  yet  he  got  an 
army  together,  composed  largely  of  volunteers,  and  sailed  for 
Africa  in  204.    Massinissa  joined  him,  while  Syphax,  another 
Numidian  king,  supported  Carthage.    S.  burned  the  Carthaginian 
camp  in  203  and  shortly  after  routed  an  army  under  HasdmbaL 
Hannibal  now  arrived  and  sought  peace,  but  S.'s  terms  were 
too  severe,  and  the  armies  met  for  a  supreme  stmggle  at  Zama, 
19th  October  202.    The  victory  fell  to  S.,  and  in  201  his  humbled 
foe  signed  a  peace.     S.  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.     He  re- 
ceived the  surname  Africaims,  and  the  people  wished  to  give 
him  a  dictatorship  and  other  honours,  which  he  wisely  declined. 
In  194  he  was  again  consul.     In  193  he  crossed  to  Africa  and 
met  Hannibal.    In  190  he  served  under  his  brother  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus.     S.  's  foes  now  grew  active.     Cato,  Gracchus, 
and  others  accused  him  of  extravagance  and  treachery.     He  was 
tried  on  the  anniversary  of  Zama.    Reminding  the  people  of  that 
event,  he  rushed  to  the  capitol  to  return  thanks  for  it,  and  the 
people  followed.      Next  da^  he  left  Rome,  which  he  never 
entered  again,  and  died  ( 183)  m  voluntary  exile  at  his  country  seat 
at  Litemam  in  Campania.     S.  was  the  greatest  Roman  com- 
mander before  Julius  Caesar.    Not  to  be  compared  with  his  illus- 
trious adversary  in  originality,  resource,  subtlety,  and  daring,  he 
displayed  an  indomitable  resolution,  an  imperious  will,  an  exalted 
faith  in  his  country's  destinies,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  gods  towards 
himself  that  enabled  him  to  use  with  irresistible  effect  the  soldiery 
of  Rome,  and  to  utterly  vanquish  the  most  brilliant  military  genius 
of  antiquity.     His  Grecian  culture  shed  a  halo  of  refinement 
round  his  image,  and  we  are  tempted  to  forget  in  the  hero  and 
scholar  the  insolent  rebel  against  the  majestv  of  law. — Publios 
Cornelias  &  iRmi lianas,  sumamed  Afiricanas  Minor, 
son  of  L.  iEmilius  Paullus,  and  adopted  by  Publius  Scipio,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Rome,  185  B.C.     He  fought  at 
Pydna  in  168.     While  in  Greece  he  acquired  a  life-long  love  of 
Greek  literature  and  art,  and  began  his  friendship  with  Polybius. 
In  151  he  served  in  Spain  with  great  personal  bravery,  and  in 
149  went  to  Africa  as  a  military  tribune  and  shared  in  the  third 
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Punic  War.  His  genius  was  the  secret  of  every  Roman  success. 
When  he  returned  to  Rome  in  148  all  went  wrong,  and  he  was 
unanimously  recalled  to  complete  the  min  of  Carthag^e  (147-46). 
On  his  return  home  he  was  awarded  a  splendid  trmmph.  In 
spite  of  his  Grecian  tastes  he  maintained  simplicity  of  life,  and 
when  censor  in  142  got  many  enemies  by  his  efforts  to  suppress 
luxury.  In  139  he  was  even  tried,  but  was  acquitted.  In  134  he 
was  re-elected  consul  and  despatched  to  subdue  Spain,  which  he 
accomplished  by  the  capture  of  Numantia  (133).  At  this  time  his 
brother-in-law  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  heading  the  popular  move- 
ment for  reform.  S.  was  a  moderate  conservative;  he  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  social  and  agrarian  evils,  but  one  or  two 
faint  efforts  at  reform  had  convinced  him  that  a  revolution  would 
be  necessary  to  cure  the  evils  of  the  state,  and  S.  shmnk  from  a 
revolution.  His  popularity  declined,  and  one  day,  when  Papirius 
Carbo  accused  him  in  the  Fomm,  the  people  responded  with 
shouts  of  '  Down  with  the  tyrant !'  Next  morning  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  room.  Mommsen  (Rom»  Gack.)  says  of  him : 
*  Hie  history  of  Rome  presents  various  men  of  greater  genius 
than  Scipio  i^milianus,  out  none  equalling  him  in  moral  purity, 
in  the  utter  absence  of  political  selfishness,  in  generous  love  of 
his  country,  and  none,  perhaps,  to  whom  destiny  has  assigned  a 
more  tragic  part.' 

Sci're  Fac'ias,  in  English  law,  is  a  writ  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  judgments,  patents,  or  matters  of  record ;  or  to  vacate, 
quash,  or  annul  thenu 

Sdr^pas  is  a  genus  of  leafy  or  leafless,  usually  tall,  marsh  or 
water  plants,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Cyperacea,  The  spikelets  are  several,  in  terminal  or  lateral 
cymes,  heads,  or  clusters ;  the  glumes  imbricate  all  round  the 
rachis  ;  the  flowers  hermaphrodite ;  the  perianth  of  six  or  fewer 
short  bristles ;  the  stamens  three ;  the  style  two  to  three  cleft, 
not  swollen  at  the  base,  deciduous ;  and  the  fruit  compressed  or 
three-angled.  S.  consists  of  upwards  of  fifty  species,  met  with 
in  all  climates.  The  Bulrush  (q.  v.)  is  the  most  useful  repre- 
sentative of  the  genus. 

Sciv'ridaB.    See  Squirrel. 

Sderoba'sio  Corral  (from  Gr.  sklcros^  'hard,*  and  basis,  a 
'base'),  the  name  given  to  corals,  of  which  the  Red  coral 
{Corailium  rubrum),  the  /sis  or  MareVtail  coral,  the  Gor- 
gonias,  &c.,  are  good  examples,  and  in  which  the  living 
polypes  are  situated  on  the  outside  oi  the  coral  substance.  These 
polypes,  as  a  role,  belong  to  the  order  Alcyonaria  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Coilenterate  group,  and  have  eight  fringed  tentacles.  The 
S.  C.  varies  in  composition.  It  may  be  hard  and  limy,  as  in 
Red  coral,  or  homy  as  in  Gorgonias,  or  partly  limv  and  partly 
homy  as  in  Isis.  Although  the  S.  C.  is  situated  within  the 
animal  tissues  which  form  it,  it  is  in  reality  placed  external  to 
the  bodies  of  the  animals  which  coat  it.  The  S.  C.  is  formed  by 
the  bases  or  lower  portions  of  the  polypes,  and  is  not  secreted  by 
their  intemal  parts  as  in  the  opposite  or  sclerodermic  coraL  The 
latter  is  secreted  within  the  bodies  of  the  poly|>es ;  it  exists  out- 
side the  living  parts,  and  exhibits  distinct  cups  or  calyces  in  which 
the  soft  parts  are  protected.  These  cups  are  wanting  in  the 
S.  C.     The  Sclerodermic  forms  are  the  reef-building  corals. 

Scleroder^mi  (from  Gr.  skleros,  'hard,' and  derma,  'hide,' 
or  'skin'),  a  family  of  Teleostean  fishes  included  in  the  sab- 
order  PlectogncUhi  (q.  v.).  The  snout  is  conical,  and  the  mouth 
b  toothed  in  front  of  the  snout  The  body  is  invested  in  an 
armour  of  hard  scales.  To  this  group  belong  the  Ostracions  and 
Baiistes — the  Tmnk  and  File  fishes. 

Scleroder'xnio  Cor'aL    See  Sclerobasic  Coral. 

Sderos'toma  (fipom  Gr.  skleros,  ' hard,'  and  stoma,  'mouth '), 
a  parasitic  genus  of  Worms  {Scolecida\  of  which  one  species, 
S,  syngamus,  causes  the  disease  known  as  the  'gapes'  in 
poultry.  The  symptoms  of  this  disorder  consist  in  the  bird 
gaping,  sneezing,  gasping  for  breath,  and  otherwise  indicating 
that  some  obstmction  of  the  air-passage  is  present.  Other 
species  of  this  genus  occur  in  horses  and  pigs.  S,  armaium 
occur  in  the  intestines,  arteries,  and  in  other  situations  in  the 
horse.  .S*.  ieirachantum  occurs  in  the  ccecum  and  colon  of  the 
horse,  and  S.  dentatum  is  found  in  the  coecum  and  colon  of  the 
pig.  Cobbold  says  that  the  females  of  the  S.  of  the  fowl  mea- 
sure Jths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  males  measuring  Jth  inch. 
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The  ycmn^  are  supposed  to  pass  the  primary  stages  of  deyelop- 
ment  within  an  insect-host  For  the  successful  removal  of  these 
worms  from  fowls  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  feather  denuded  of 
web  save  at  its  tip  into  the  windpipe,  and  by  twisting  it  round  to 
extract  the  worms.  The  feather  may  be  dipped  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  tobacco,  whilst  by  some  the  simple  application  of  turpen- 
tine to  the  throat  of  the  bird  is  considered  to  be  a  sufficient 
remedy.  An  opening  into  the  windpipe  is  necessary  when  the 
disease  has  proceeded  to  an  extreme  extent  All  observers  agree 
in  strongly  recommending  the  thorough  destruction  of  the  para- 
sites after  removal.  If  they  are  merely  thrown  on  the  ground, 
the  eggs  may  become  distributed  far  and  wide,  and  may  thus 
cause  fresh  infection. 

Sclero'tiam  (from  Gr.  shic-ros,  *  hard ')  is  a  spurious  genus 
of  Fungi^  the  strange  forms  referred  to  it  consisting  (as  implied 
by  the  name)  of  a  mass  of  cells  compacted  into  irregular 
tuberous  bodies.  They  are  either  entirely  free,  or  more  or  less 
imbedded  in  the  substances  on  which  they  grow.  They  are 
found  on  decaying  agarics,  on  herbaceous  stems,  rotten  wood, 
amongst  moss  or  dung,  on  putrefying  roots  or  fruit,  or  even  on 
decomposed  animal  matter. 

Scole'cida,  an  important  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  those  animals  known  as  parasitic  worms,  but  which 
are  removed  by  their  structure  from  the  true  worms  or  Annelida 
(q.  v.).  The  exact  zoological  position  of  the  S.  is  stiU  a  matter 
of  dispute.  By  many  zoologists  they  are  placed  as  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  sub-kingdom  Echinou>a  (q.  v.)  or  Annuloida  ; 
while  others  regard  the  S.  as  more  properly  forming  a  section 
of  the  lower  Ajunulosa  under  the  heading  Vernus  or  worms. 
The  characters  of  the  S.  are  derived  from  the  usual  absence 
of  lime  in  their  integument,  and  from  the  possession  of  a  ^vater- 
vascular  system.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  one  or  two 
ganglia,  closely  situated  together.  In  this  heterogeneous  group 
are  included  the  Platyelmia  or  flat  worms ;  the  Nemaielmia,  or 
round  worms;  and  the  Rotifer  a  (q.  v.)  or  wheel  animalcules. 
The  Platyelmia  (q.  v.)  includes  the  Tcznida  (tapeworms) ;  Trema- 
toda  (q,  v.)  (Flukes)  and  Imbellaria.  The  Nematelmia  (q.  v.) 
are  represented  by  the  Nematoda  ;  Gardiacea  (see  Gordius) ;  and 
Acantliocephala  or  *  thorn-headed '  worms. 

Scolez.     See  Tapeworm. 

Scolopa'cidsB,  the  Snipe  family,  a  large  group  of  Grallatorial 
or  Wading  birds,  including  a  large  number  of  subdivisions.  The 
characters  of  this  important  group  are  (i)  a  long,  slender,  and 
compressed  bill,  grooved  to  the  tip;  (2)  nostrils  placed  in  a 
groove  at  its  base,  and  closed  by  membrane  ;  (3)  the  shortness 
or  absence  of  the  hinder  toe.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed. 
The  chief  sub-families  regarded  by  most  naturalists  as  being 
included  in  this  group  are  the  Limosina^  Totanina,  Tringina 
(see  Sandpiper),  Scolopacina  (see  Snipe),  and  Phalaropodina. 

8coloi>en'dra.    See  Centipede. 

Scolopen'drium.    See  Hart's  Tongue. 

Scoly'tiiB,  a  genus  of  beetles,  the  type  of  a  family  Scolytida, 
often  known  as  the  *  wood-borers.'  The  body  is  long,  cylindrical, 
and  truncated  at  either  extremity.  The  colour  is  black  or  brown. 
These  beetles  excavate  mines  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  gene- 
rally attack  trees  of  advanced  age.  S.  destructor  ravages  old  elm- 
trees.  Other  genera  are  Xyloterus,  To?nicus,  and  Hylurgus.  T, 
vionographus  is  famous  for  its  power  of  drilling  holes  in  malt- 
hquor  casks  in  India.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  bark  of  the 
trees.  The  affected  bark  should  be  taken  off  the  trees,  and  the 
larvae  exposed  to  the  attack  of  birds. 

Scombereso'cidaB,  a  group  of  Teleostean  fishes  represented 
by  the  Saury  Pike  {Scomberesox)  and  other  genera,  and  forming 
a  division  of  the  Plectognathi  (q.  v.).  They  are  recognised  by 
the  premaxillary  and  maxillary  bones  united  at  the  sides  of  the 
mouth. 

Scomber^idflB,  the  Mackerel  family,  a  group  of  Teleostean 
fishes,  in  which  the  body  is  of  ovate  and  compressed  shape,  and 
the  scales  usually  minute  or  invisible.  The  fms  are  well-deve- 
loped, and  the  pectorals  are  usually  long,  narrow,  and  pointed. 
There  are  usually  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  being  spinous  and 
long ;  the  tail  fin  is  generally  forked.  In  this  large  group  are  in- 
cluded the  John  Dory  {Zeus  faber),  the  Boar-fioli  {Capros  aper), 


the  Opah-fish  {Lampris),  the  Scad  (q.  v.),  the  Centrolophos  or 
Biack-fish,  the  Pilot-fish  (q.  v.),  the  Sword-fish  (q.  v.),  the  Mic- 
kerel  (q.  v.)  the  Tunny,  &c.  All  the  S.  are  marine  in  habits. 
Many  are  excellent  food  fishes ;  e.g.t  the  mackerel  and  tunny. 
The  majority  inhabit  warm  seas. 

Scone  (pron.  Scotm)^  a  village  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
Tay,  is  2  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Perth.  It  is  called  recalls  ciz'itas 
as  early  as  the  b^inning  of  the  loth  c.  An  abbey  was  founded 
here  by  Alexander  I.  (1115),  in  place  of  an  older  monastery,  and 
here  too  was  kept  the  stone,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
lona  in  834,  on  which  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned  till 
Exiward  I.  carried  it  to  Westminster.  S.,  however,  was  used  as 
the  place  of  coronation  by  Robert  the  Bruce  and  many  of  the 
Stuarts  till  Charles  II.,  who  was  crowned  here  in  1651.  The 
ancient  abbey  was  destroyed  in  1 559.  The  neiehbouring  palace 
of  S.  is  a  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Mansfield.  Pop.  (1871) 
of  parish,  1914. 

Sco'paB,  a  Greek  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  late  Attic 
school,  was  bom  at  Paros  towards  the  close  of  the  5th  c  B.C. 
He  designed  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Tegea,  and  produced  some 
of  the  sculptures  on  iL  He  also  shared  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and  was  the  sculptor  of  scTeral 
friezes  on  the  Mausoleum.  In  sculpture  proper  his  greatest  worit 
was  the  group  in  which  Neptune,  Thetis,  and  the  Nereids  conduct 
Achilles  to  Lcuce.  In  Pliny's  time  this  group  stood  in  Rome, 
where  also  was  his  splendid  representation  of  the  destruction  of 
Niobe's  children.  Some  portions  of  this  latter  are  now  in  the 
Florence  Gallery.  S.  also  produced  a  Pythean  Apollo,  a  Diony- 
sus, and  several  Venuses.  Like  Praxiteles  (q.  v.),  with  whom 
he  is  associated  in  the  foundation  of  the  later  Attic  school,  he 
had  much  greater  freedom  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  beauty 
than  the  earlier  school,  but  his  art  was  extremely  sensuous,  and 
contained  the  germs  of  decay. 

Score,  in  music  (Ger.  fartitur^  Ital.  partizione^  Fr.  partition), 
a  copy  of  a  composition  in  which  each  part  is  separately  shown. 
Printers  of  music  call  two  or  more  lines  of  music  united  by  a 
brace  a  S.,  and  from  this  practice  of  marking  or  scoring  the 
word  is  derived.  Every  musician,  or  at  least  every  composer, 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  a  S.  at  sight.  In  part-songs  and  vocal 
compositions  generally  the  S.  may  be  written  on  two  staves ; 
but  where  counterpoint  is  introduced  and  the  parts  finequcntly 
cross,  a  fuller  S.  is  required.  A  complete  vocal  auad  instrumental 
S.  allows  one  staff  for  each  part,  excepting  the  violoncello  and 
double  bass  and  the  parts  for  two  wind  instnmieBts,  for  which 
one  staff  is  sometimes  sufficient,  the  tails  of  the  notes  for  one 
instrument  being  turned  upwards,  and  those  for  the  other  down- 
wards. Modem  composers  have  adopted  different  plans  of 
grouping  instruments  in  writing  their  scores,  but  the  following 
gives  an  idea  of  the  order  which  usually  prevails : — 

I.  Woodwind-instruments.  5.  Stringed instnimcnts(exceptingbass). 

3.  Solt-toned  brass  instruments.  6.  Voices. 

3.  Loud  brass  instruments.  7.  Bass  stringed  isstruinenti* 

4.  Instruments  of  percussioiL  8.  Organ  or  pianoforte. 

ScoreaT>yr  William,  D.D.,  F.S.S.,  an  Arctic  explorer, 
was  bom  at  Cropton,  Yorkshire,  October  5,  1789.  His  lather. 
Captain  Wm.  S.  (born  1760,  died  1829),  was  a  most  successful 
whale-fisher,  and  the  inventor  of  the  roimd  top-gallant  crowVnest. 
While  studying  at  Edinburgh  University  young  S.  fteqacntJy 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  northern  whale-fisheiies,  and 
became  chief  mate  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1806  be 
reached  the  highest  latitude  which  had  then  b^  attained,  Si° 
30'.  In  181 1  he  became  captain,  and  made  numerous  voyages 
to  the  northern  seas,  a  valuable  and  interesting  record  of  which 
he  published  in  his  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions  (2  vols.  1S20). 
In  iS22,in  the  ship  Baffin,  he  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  Green- 
land, a  completely  new  field  of  discovery,  and  gave  his  results  in 
V\%  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale  Fishay  {\^2l). 
He  then  determined  to  enter  the  Church,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  passed  through  a  complete  course  of  divinity  at  Qu«n  s 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1 829  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  His  scientific  career,  however,  did  not 
cease,  for  he  continued  to  devote  great  attention  to  magne::c 
phenomena,  and  undertook  voyages  to  the  United  Slates  (1547) 
and  to  Australia  (1855-56)  in  prosecution  of  his  researches. 
These  he  submitted  in  reports  to  the  British  Association :  and 
published  besides  a  valuable  work  entitled  Majnetical  Itncstt^a- 
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/liMCj  (2  Tols.  183^48),  which  contains  most  of  his  indiyidual 
UJboars  in  this  direction.  He  was  also  the  author  oi  Discourses  to 
Seamm^Sabbathsinthe  Arctic  Region5jk.z,JiXi<\  of  a  Life  of  his  father 
(1851).  HediedatTorqnay,  March  21, 1557.  %^  Life  of  William 
S.,  by  his  nephew,  R.  £.  Scoresby-Jackson  (Lond.  1861). 

Sco'rio,  volcanic  ashes  varying  in  colour  from  reddish-brown 
to  black.  In  appearance  they  resemble  the  ordinary  slags  of 
iron  furnaces,  havmg  been  formed  by  cooling  in  much  the  same 
circumstances. 

Scor'pion  {Scorpio],  a  genus  of  Arachnida  forming  the  type 
of  the  family  Scorpionida,  and  order  Pedipalpi  (Arthrogastra). 
Tlie  legs  number  four  pairs  (as  in  all  Arachnida)^  but 
the  maxillary  palpi^  or  appendages  of  the  lesser  javrs,  are 
very  long,  and  are  converted  mto  chela  or  nipping-claws,  which 
closely  resemble  limbs.  The  abdomen  and  post-abdomen 
are  segmented,  and  the  telson^  or  last  joint  of  the  tail,  bears  a 
poi>on-gland  and  sting.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  segments, 
and  the  limbs  are  borne  by  the  chest  alone,  the  thorax  being 
united  with  the  head,  and  tnus  forming  a  single  segment.  No 
trae  antennae  or  feelers  are  developed,  but  the  mandibles  or  larger 
jaws  may  represent  these  appendages.  The  breathing  organs 
exist  in  the  form  of  lung  sacs  or  pulmonary  vesicles  in  the  sides  of 
the  body,  and  to  which  air  is  admitted  by  apertures  named  stig* 
mata.  There  are  four  pairs  of  these  sacs  in  the  S.  The  S. 
inhabits  warm  climates ;  its  sting  is  dangerous  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, but  not  necessarily  fatal.  The  European  species 
{Scorpio  Europcnts)  may  attain  a  length  of  from  three  to  five  inches; 
its  colour  is  dark  brown. 

The  Books,  is  the  name  ^ven  to  certain  little  Arachnidans 
removed  in  zoological  position  from  the  true  S.,  and  belonging 
to  the  family  Chcliferida,  The  Chelifer  Wideri  is  a  common 
species  inhabitine  old  books,  and  feedinp;  on  flies  and  other  insects. 
Fossil  scorpions  first  appear  in  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  age. 

Scor'pion-Fiali,  or  Sea  Scorpion,  the  name  given  to 
Teleostean  fishes  belonging  to  the  Triglida  or  Gurnards.  The 
red  S.-F.  {Scorpana  scrota)  is  £c>und  on  the  British  coasts,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  Seas,  where  the  spotted  S.-F.  {S,  porcus) 
also  occurs.    The  average  length  is  from  12  to  18  inches. 

Scoraone'ra  is  an  extensive  genus  of  the  Chicoraeea  tribe  of 
Composua^  of  which  the  .SI  kispanica  has  long  been  cultivated 
as  an  esculent  under  the  names  of  S.  or  Viper's  grass.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mid.  and  S.  Europe  and  the  East;  is  a  yellow* 
flowered  perennial,  and  is  botanically  allied  to  the  Salsify  (q.v.). 
The  root,  which  in  shape  resembles  a  carrot,  but  is  smaller  and 
dark  coloured  while  internally  it  is  pure  white,  has  been  strongly 
recommended  for  its  antibilions  properties.  The  taste  is  sweet 
and  agreeable,  with  a  nut*like  flavour.  It  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing and  then  peeling,  and  is  usually  eaten  in  the  same  way  as 
asparagus.  S.  dei&osa,  a  purple-flowered  species,  native  of 
Sicily,  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  above,  and  S.  tuberosa  of  the 
Volga  district  yields  an  edible  root  Various  Chinese,  Persian, 
Siberian,  Turkish,  and  N.  African  species  might  also  be  utilised. 

Soot,  Be^inald,  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  c,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  on 
his  paternal  estate  of  Scotshall  in  Kent  In  15 74  he  published 
A  Pfrfite  Platfomu  of  a  Hoppe  Garden^  and  in  1584  appeared 
his  attack  upon  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  day  entitled 
The  Discooerie  of  IVitcluraft,  For  the  scepticism  expressed  in 
this  book  S.  was  subjected  to  much  persecution,  and  James  I., 
one  of  the  authors  who  most  bitterly  assailed  him,  ordered  all 
copies  of  the  Discoverie  to  be  burnt  S.  died  in  1599.  In  i66j 
there  was  printed  a  third  edition  of  the  Disanwf^  vjhereunto  ts 
added  a  Discourse  of  the  Nature  and  Substance  of  Z>tvils  and  Spirits, 

Sco'ter  (Oidemia),  a  genus  of  ducks  represented  by  the  Black 
S.  {O,  nigra\  and  by  the  Velvet  S.  (0,  fusca).  The  common  or 
black  S.  attains  the  size  of  a  common  duck.  Its  flesh  is  oily, 
but  is  largely  used  during  I^nt  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
The  Velvet  S.  occurs  in  Orkney  chiefly,  while  the  black  S.  is 
found  in  S.  Europe  in  winter,  llie  latter  bird  is  black,  the 
female  being  of  a  aark-brown  hue.  The  bill  is  short  and  broad, 
and  bears  a  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  tail 
is  «.l)ort  and  acute,  and  the  lamina  or  horny  plates  of  the  bill  are 
Veil  developed.    The  S.  is  also  named  the  '  Surf  duck.' 

Soo'tia  (Gr.  Siotioy  'shadow  or  darkness'),  a  deep,  hollow 
moulding,  part  of  which  is  always  la  shade,  gcQcrally  used  in 
See  Mouldings. 


Sootland,  the  country  forming  the  northern  and  smaller  por^ 
tion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  extends  from  lat  54*  38'  to 
58'  40^  N.  and  from  long.  I*  46"  to  6*  14"  W.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Pentland  Firth,  E.  by  the  N.  Sea,  W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Sol  way  Firth,  and  by  England » 
from  which  it  is  separated  partly  by  the  Tweed,  partly  by  the 
Cheviots.  Of  an  oblong  and  extremely  irregular  shape,  the 
mainland  is  285  miles  in  length  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  the 
most  southerly,  to  Dunnet  Head,  the  most  northerly  point 
Its  breadth  varies  greatly ;  from  Buchan  Ness  in  the  E.  to  Ardna* 
murchan  in  Argyllshire  the  distance  is  160  miles;  but  from 
Dornoch  Firth  to  Loch  Broom,  in  the  S.  of  Sutherlandshire,  is 
only  24  miles.  The  E.  coast  is  indented  by  deep  wide  inlets, 
chief  of  which  are  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Firth  of  Tay,  Moray  Firth, 
with  its  lesser  reaches,  Cromarty  and  Dornoch  Firths,  and  Loch 
Beauly.  The  marA  firth  (Dan.  and  Nor.  fjord)^  common  on  the 
E.  coast,  is  a  trace  of  the  Scandinavian  element  which  extends 
along  the  seaboard  from  the  Forth  northwards.  Like  that  of  Nor- 
way, the  W.  coast  of  S.  is  fretted  by  long,  narrow  arms  of  the 
sea,  called  lochs  (comp.  Irish  loughs\  and  is  fringed  by  island 
groups.  Among  the  inlets  are  Loch  Assynt  in  Sutherlandshire^ 
Lochs  Broom,  Ewe,  Torridon,  and  Alsh  in  Ross-shire ;  Iloom, 
Nevish,  and  Moidart  in  Inverness-shire  ;  Sunart,  Linnhe,  Fyne, 
and  Long  in  Argyllshire.  The  larger  islands  in  the  W.  are  the 
Hebrides  (q.  v.),  Skye  (q.  v.).  Mull  (q.  v.),  Jura  (q.  v.),  and 
Islay  (a.  v.) ;  Arran  and  Bute  lie  within  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and 
are  sheltered  fix>m  the  Atlantic  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Cantire. 
The  S.  seaboard  is  indented  by  the  Sol  way  Firth,  Wigton  Bay, 
and  Luce  Bay,  and  runs  out  in  two  bold  promontories,  Burrow 
Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  Other  notable  headlands 
besides  those  mentioned  are  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  the  N.  point  of 
the  Hebrides ;  Cape  Wrath,  the  most  north-westerly,  and  Dun- 
cansby  Head,  the  most  north-easterly  points  of  the  mainland ; 
Tarbet  Ness,  between  the  Dornoch  and  Moray  Firths;  Fife 
Ness;  and  St  Abb's  Head  in  Berwickshire.  Separated  from 
Caithness  in  the  extreme  N.  by  the  Pentland  Firth,  are  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands (q.  v.).  Including  the  laii;e  inlets, 
S.  has  a  coastline  of  2500  miles,  or  l  mile  of  seaboard  to  11  sq. 
miles  of  area,  a  proportion  only  equalled  among  European  states 
by  Greece.  The  areas  and  population  of  the  thirty-two  counties 
into  which  S.  is  divided  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  census 
of  31st  April  1871:-^ 


Cooatics. 


AbCtQMQ    ..... 

Afgyle 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick. 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmaooaii .  .  .  . 
Dumbartoo    .    .    .    . 

Dumfirtes 

Edinburgh 

Elgin  or  Morajr  .    .    . 

Forfar  \  \  \  .  .  '. 
Ha<l<£lngtoo  .  .  .  . 
InvemeM  •  •  .  .  . 
Kincardine    .    .    .    . 

Kinrou 

Kirkcudbright    .     .     . 

Lanark 

Unlithgow      .     .     .     . 
Nairo    .... 
Orkney  tad  Shetland . 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cromarty.     . 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Sutherland  .  .  .  . 
Wigtown 


1,960,675 

1,083.196 

735ia6a 

439.3S9 
997,161 

>43.997 

4S5»7o8 

31.876 

i7».*77 
70Si946 

934.9>6 
340,000 

3»*»4a7 
569,840 

«79.Ma 

«i7a3»5oi 

8481384 

49^19 
610,341 
568,868 

8i,t«4 

137'5«» 
598.796 

997,869 

1,664,690 

169,498 

9,016,375 

4»8,494 

X66,594 

9981579 

1,907,188 

3a7f9o6 


J8 


a44.6o3 

75.679 
800,809 

69,093 

36.486 

«6*977 

•39.99a 

S.747 

74,808 

3a8,379 
43.619 

«6o,735 

937.567 
37.77« 
87.53* 
341630 
7.«98 
4».859 

765,339 
40.695 

10,9»5 

69,88a 

19,330 

197,768 

»I^947 
80,955 
53.974 
14,005 
98,918 

a4»3»7 
38,830 


194.18 
93.95 

«74-79 
90.38 
78.58 

75-46 

56.17 

476.78 

•18.14 

67-89 

804-59 
89.09 

313." 

966.93 

13494 
ao.57 
89.»7 
99.48 

43.89 

861.04 

393.99 

47-6P 

67.a9 

34-63 

49.19 

854.89 

•5-70 
8a  69 

5>83 

•10.53 

19.  89 

75.79 


Chief  towns. 


Aberdeen 

Inveraray 

Ayr 

Banff 

Greenlaw 

Rochetay 

Wick 

ChckflMnnnn 

Dtunbaiton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Cupar 

Fotfar 

Haddington 

Ioirenie%s 

Stonehaven 

Kinroas 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 

Kiricwall 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Dinfwail 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Dornoch 

Wifto 


«9>496,t39     3,360^x8     110)30 


% 


Tiie  average  pop.  to  the  sq.  mile  is  thus  1 10*50^  while  thil  of 
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England  is  589,  and  that  of  Ireland  166.     Edinburgh  is  the  I  Forth  or  Clyde  is  occupied  by  an  immense  mass  of  hi|bly  meU- 


capita]  of  S.,  and  Gla^w,  with  a  pop.  (1877)  of  S55>933>  is 
its  chief  commercial  city.  The  pop.  of  S.  had  increased  to 
3,593,929,  according  to  the  Registrar-General's  returns  for  1878. 

Physical  Aspect— Yor  the  most  part  mountainous,  S.  has 
many  extensive  level  tracks  of  great  fertility.  It  is  divided 
roughly  into  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands.  Peculiarly  the '  land 
of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,'  the  lixst  is  a  wild  region  of  grand 
metamorphic  ridges  and  peaks,  of  lonely  glens  and  upland  lakes, 
and  of  far-stretching  tracts  of  heath  and  moor.  The  pastoral 
Lowlands  are  not,  as  the  name  might  imply,  entirely  level,  but 
tX9  diversified  by  hill  and  dale  and  fertile  holme,  by  grassy 
fells,  hiffhly*cultivated  plains,  and  umbrageous  'dens.'  Where 
the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  meet,  in  many  parts  of  Perthshire 
as  well  as  in  the  far-famed  Loch  Katrine  district,  the  richest 
natural  effects  result  from  the  blending  of  the  savage  majesty  of 
the  one  with  the  soft,  sylvan  beauty  of  the  other.  Loch  Lomond 
clasps  the  two  regions  together ;  its  N.  end  is  girdled  by  rugged 
heather  hills,  while  its  S.  extremity,  studded  with  fairy  islets, 
is  essentially  Lowland.  The  distinction  between  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  by  no  means  corresponds  to  that  between  N.  and 
S. ;  the  island  of  Arran,  though  wholly  S.  of  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
is  yet  in  the  Highlands,  while  Caithness,  the  most  northerly 
county,  is  for  the  most  part  lowland  country.  Thus,  too,  the 
whole  W.  coast,  from  the  Mull  of  Cantire  to  Cape  Wrath,  is  in 
the  Highlands,  the  mountains  not  only  reaching  to  the  sea,  but 
overspreading  the  islands;  whereas  the  E.  coast  to  the  N.  of 
Aberdeen  as  far  as  Tarbet  Ness  is  low  and  sandy.  From  Aber- 
deen S.  as  far  as  Arbroath,  the  seaward  offsets  of  the  Grampians 
form  a  high,  rocky  shore.  The  Grampians  (q.  v.)  may  be  said 
to  divide  the  two  sections  of  S.,  but  the  Highlands  include  those 
districts  into  which  the  great  monntain-chain  sends  its  spurs. 
Ben  Nevis  (q.  v.),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  British  Isles,  has 
an  altitude  of  4406  feet.  Another  Grampian  summit,  well- 
known  through  its  rock  crystals,  is  Cairngorm,  4083  feet,  the 
corner-stone,  so  to  speak,  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
and  Banff.  The  wildest  and  highest  part  of  the  Grampian  ranges 
is  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Dee,  where  Ben  Muichdbui  rises 
to  4295  feet  Other  celebrated  summits  are  Braeriach,  4265 
feet,  Caimtoul,  4245,  and  Lochnagar,  3770,  in  Aberdeen ;  Ben 
Lawers,  3984,  Ben  More,  3843,  and  Schiehallion,  3547,  in 
Perth  ;  Ben  Cruachan,  3693,  in  Ai^gyll,  and  Ben  Lomond,  3192, 
in  Stirling.  The  Grampians  bound  Perthshire  on  the  N.,  and 
on  its  S.  border  is  the  low  range  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  and  the 
Ochils,  prolonged  in  the  Campsie  Fells,  in  Stirlingshire.  The 
Lammermoors  and  Pentland  HiUs  confine  the  Forth  basin  on 
the  S.  ;  the  Moorfoot  Hills  are  a  continuation  of  the  former, 
and  Tinto  (2308  feet),  in  Lanarkshire/an  outlying  peak  of  the 
latter.  In  the  'south  country'  are  the  Eildon  Hills,  the  Moffat 
Hills,  the  Lowthers,  and  the  Cheviots  (q.  v.).  The  Highlands 
are  divided  equally  into  two  by  Glenmore  ('great  glen'),  a 
deep  gorge  about  100  miles  long,  traversed  by  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  which  consists  of  the  long  narrow  Lochs  Ness  and  Lochy, 
connected  by  artificial  cuttings  with  each  other  and  with  Moray 
Firth,  and  with  the  Atlantic  through  Loch  Linnhe.  To  the  S.  of 
the  Grampians  lies  Strathmore,  i.e,  *  the  great  valley,*  the  greatest 
in  S.,  stretching  for  xoo  miles  through  the  counties  of  Perth,  Forfar, 
and  Kincardine,  with  a  breadth  of  from  5  to  10  miles.  Lesser 
plains  are  the  Howe  of  the  Meams  (Kincardine),  the  Carse  of 
Stirling,  immediatelv  S.  of  the  Ochil^  and  Carse  of  Gowrie  in 
Perthshire.  Even  the  largest  rivers  of  S.  are  navigable  only  for 
a  short  distance ;  the  Clyde  (q.  v.)  only  to  Glasgow,  the  Forth 
(q.  v.)  to  Stirling,  and  the  Tay  (q.  v.)  to  Perth.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  the  longest  in  S.,  with  a  course  of  126  miles.  Other 
notable  streams  are  the  Tweed,  Spey,  Dee,  Don,  Deveron,  Find- 
horn,  N.  and  8.  Esk,  and  Nith.  Of  the  numerous  lakes  of  S., 
the  largest  and  finest  is  Loch  Lomond  (q.  v.),  the  most  romantic, 
Loch  Katrine  (q.  v.),  the  grandest.  Loch  Maree  (q.  v.),  while  Loch 
Awe  (q.  V.)  blends  sublimity  and  beauty  in  exquisite  harmony. 

Geology, — As  on  the  eastern  shores  of  N.  America,  the  so- 
called  Laurentian  or  fundamental  gneiss  appears  on  the  W. 
coast  of  S.  as  the  basis  of  the  stratified  rocks.  It  overspreads 
the  whole  extent  of  the  outer  Hebrides  and  the  western  parts  of 
Sutherlandshire,  and  occurs  in  patches  elsewhere  in  the  W.,  in 
all  cases  maintaining  a  steady  >f.E.  dip.  Cambrian  rocks  are 
represented  by  a  considerable  series  of  unfossiliferous  red  and 
pmple  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  well  displayed  in  the  W. 
of  Koss-shire.     The  whole  area  of  central  S.  as  far  Sb  as  the 
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morphosed  strata,  still  dipping  towards  the  N.E.    lossk  are 
exceedingly  rare,  having  as  yet  been  detected  only  at  Dnroess. 
At  Easdale,  Ballachulish,  &c.,  rocks  of  this  formation  exhibit  the 
perfect  cleavage  of  fine  slates.  The  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,  &c^ 
IS  synchronous  with  rocks  of  this  period.   Southwards  from  s  line 
joining  Girvan  and  Dunbar  is  a  wide  stretch  of  Middle  Silarian 
strata.    It  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  greywackes  snd  dark 
shales,  the   latter  yielding  very  numerous  graptoHtes,  which 
have  afforded  Mr.  Lapworth  a  basis  for  the  conrlation  and 
classification  of  the  order.    True  Upper  Silurian  strata  occur  in 
various  limited  areas,  notably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Les* 
maha^w.     The  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  forms  a  triangle, 
having  a  broad  base  on  the  coast  of  Forfarshire,  and  its  apex 
near  Helensburgh,  on  the  Clyde.    In  Roxburgh,  Beiwickshire, 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  a  considerable  area  is  occopied  by 
the  Upper  Old  Red,  which,  however,  is  more  typically  de▼^ 
loped  and  richer  in  organic  remains  in  Orkney  and  Caithness, 
and  on  the  southern  snores  of  the  Moray  Firth.     The  great 
coal-producing  district  has  its  limits  at  St.  Andrews  and  Dnn- 
bar  on  the  E.   coast,  and  at  Ardrossan  and  Dumbarton  on 
the  W.,  the  most  valuable  portion  being  the  field  of  Lanark- 
shire.    Here  the  manufacture  of  paraffin,  and  other  products  of 
the  distillation  of  shale,  has  now  become  an  industry  of  great 
importance.     The  Reptiliferous  sandstones  of  Elgin  are  pro* 
bably  of  Triassic  age,  while  patches  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
rocks  are  dotted  over  both  sides  of  northern  S.     Leaf-beds,  &c, 
of  the  Miocene  period,  were  discovered  by  the  Dukeof  Argyle 
in  Mull,  while  glacial  clays,  with  interesting  fossils  of  an  Arctic 
type,  occur  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.    Permian 
rocks  occur  in  Dumfriesshire. 

Climate  and  Agriculture,  —The  climate  is  very  variable,  but 
owing  to  its  seaward  exposure  neither  cold  nor  heat  is  so  extreme 
as  in  similar  continental  latitudes.      As  registered  at  Castle 
Newe,  in  Aberdeenshire,  912  feet  above  the  sea,  and  3$  miles 
inland,  for  a  period  of  34  years  endmg  1866,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture in  January  is  33*597,  and  in  August  58*401.    The  mean 
annual  rainfall  is  35  inches.    The  winds  are  more  Tariable  than 
in  England,  and  more  violent,  especially  about  the  equinoxes. 
Westerly  winds  prevail  during  autumn  and  early  winter,  but  E. 
and  N.E.  winds  are  felt  severely  in  spring.    While  three-fourths 
of  England  are  under  cultivation,  only  one-foortb  of  S.  is  arable, 
but  this  is  due  to  inferiority  of  climate  and  soil,  for  the  Scotdi 
have  acquired  the  highest  reputation  as  agriculturalists.    In 
1878  the  arable  land  in  S.  was  3,537,000  acres,  while  253,000 
acres  have  been  reclaimed  (partly  for  pastnre)  since  1869.    Of 
the  acreage  under  com  crops  (1878)  as  much  as  41*8^  per 
cent   was  in  wheat  in  England,  as  against  207  in  Wales 
and  only  5*4  in  S.;  but  S.  nad  73*8  per  cent  in  oats,  while 
England  had  only  197,  and  Wales  47*8.     After  three  unusually 
bad  harvests,  that  of  1878  was  exceptionally  good  (with  excel- 
lent grain  and  hay  crops),  amounting  in  value  to  not  less  than 
5  millions  steriing.     In  1878  there  were  1,400,967  acres  under 
com  crops,  687,319  under  grass  crops,  XfiJ3»5i5  in  permanent 
pasture,  and  1,431,524  in  clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation. 
S.  had,  in  1878,  1,095,387  cattle,  7,036,396  sheep,  140,189  pis% 
and  191,416  horses.     The  sheep  and  cattle  arc  chiefly  reared  ra 
the  Highlands,  and  after  changing  hands  at  the  Falkirk  trysts  asJ 
other  fairs  are  fattened  on  the  turnips  and  min  of  the  Lowbrnas, 
and  are  consumed  in  the  towns  or  sent  to  Knglish  markets. 

Industries^  &'c, — Glasgow  and  Paisley  are  the  principal  seits 
of  the  cotton  trade  (105  factories  with  36^X04  bands  m  1876^ 
Dundee  and  other  Forfar  towns  are  noted  for  their  jotc  and 
coarse  linens  (84  factories,  30,893  hands).  Tweeds,  tartars, 
and  carpets  are  extensively  manufactured  at  Galashiels,  Hawick« 
Selkirk,  Jedburgh,  Bannockbura,  Kilmarnock,  and  Aberdeen, 
floor-cloth  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  damasks  and  fine  linens  at  Paufenc- 
line.  In  1876  there  were  257  factories  for  wooUcns  with  27,7^ 
hands,  43  for  worsted  with  10,255,  159  for  f!ax  with  45*?'^ 
12  for  hemp  with  1831,  4  for  silks  with  740,  and  8  for  hosiery 
with  II 10.  These  textile  industries  thus  employed  44*269  mi'c* 
and  1 10,650  females.  In  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ayr,  snJ 
at  Carron  in  Stirlingshire,  are  some  of  the  largest  iron-wortcsni 
the  kingdom.  In  1877,  982,000  tons  of  pig-iron  were  PJp<^^^-j 
and  the  average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  was  117.  The  yje.' 
of  coal  in  1877  from  420  pits  amounted  to  18,665,552  tons,  vhi'C 
the  production  of  lead  ore  was  3207  tons,  of  silver  (at  K^ 
Stirling),  10,720  02.,  and  of  copper  ore,  680  tons.  Tbeie  are  Ivj* 
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slate  quarries  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Aijgjle^  Perth,  and 
Peebltt.  Marble  is  found  in  Argyle,  Satherland,and  the  Hebndes ; 
granite  in  the  Grampians;  and  sandstone  thionghont  the 
country.  Scotch  pebbles  are  a  specialty,  and  pearls  are  fished 
in  the  Tcith,  Forth,  and  Tay.  The  Clyde  ports  are  world-famed 
for  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  Shipbuilding  is  also 
carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Grangemouth, 
&C.  The  total  number  of  registered  sailing  vessels  (1877)  was 
2542  (885,442  tons),  and  of  steam  vessels  902  (451,635  tons). 
S.  has  valuable  river  and  deep-sea  fisheries  (herring,  haddock, 
cod,  ling,  &C.).  In  1877  the  total  quantity  of  herrings  cured  was 
847,718  barrels,  while  561,985  barrels  were  exported.  There 
were  14,623  fishin^-boaU  (value  ;f  1,178,000)  and  4S»890  men 
and  boys  empl<^ed  in  1877.  In  1877  the  exports  of  S.  amounted 
to  / 1 5, 163,608,  the  imports  to  A  36,772,897,  and  the  customs 
to  2^1,782,683.  In  1877  there  were  2726  miles  of  railwav  lines, 
and  the  total  paid-up  capital  was  ;^82,7i 7,408.  In  1876  the 
number  of  Scotch  emigrants  was  10^097 — the  total  that  left 
Scotch  ports,  12,769. 

Religum  and  Education, — For  an  account  of  the  prevailing 
1religion,'see  the  section  of  this  article  devoted  to  Ecaesiasticsd 
History,  Frke  Church  of  Scotland,  and  United  Prssby- 
TERiANS.  In  1878  there  were  320^000  Roman  Catholics,  73,200 
Episcopalians,  comprising  many  of  the  nobility.  The  parish 
school  system  under  which  S.  became  celebrated  for  the  general 
difiiision  of  education  gave  place  in  1872  to  a  national  system 
under  school-boards,  similar  to  that  established  in  England  by 
the  Act  of  1871.'  (See  Public  School  System  of  the 
United  Kingdom.)  S.  has  four  universities,  at  St.  Andrews 
(founded  1410),  Glasgow  (1450),  at  Aberdeen  (I494)»  ^t  Edin- 
burgh (1552).  %  Besides  the  university  medical  degree,  licenses 
are  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh 
(incorporated  168 1),  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh 
(1505),  and  the  Facultv  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow 
(1592).     Academies  ot  art  exist  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Law, — ^The  law  of  S.  differs  from  that  of  England,  resting 
largely  on  the  Roman  or  Civil  law.  Jts  chief  features  are  the 
subject  of  special  noticcXthroughout  this  work.  The  highest 
tribunal  in  the  country  is  called  the ^ Court  of  Session  (q.  v.), 
but  from  its  decisions  there  lies  an* appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lordk  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  *  Parliament  House,  \  a 
name  which  oreserves  a  memory  of  the  time  when  S.  was  a 
separate  kingaom  and  possessed  a  Parliament  of  its  own.^  Pre- 
rious  to  the  Act  36  and  37  Vict  c  63  (1873),  "<>  'law-agent' 
could  conduct  a  case  before  this  Court  unless  he  were  quali- 
fied as  aW.S.  (* Writer  to  the  Signet')  or  S.S.C.  ('Solicitor 
to  the  Supreme  Court ').  *  Hence  legal  business  in  the  highest 
Scotch  courts  was  exclusively  carri^  on  by  a  distinct  cl^  of 
law-agents  or  solicitors  resident  in  Edinburgh,  whom  provincial 
law-agents,  commonly  termed  procurators,  required  to  eng^e  for 
this  purpose.  B^r  the  Act  of  1873,  however,  one  body  of^'  law 
agents '  was  instituted  for  all  Scotland,  the  then  existmg  Edin- 
burgh and  provincial  practitioners  being  entitled  to  have  their 
names  placed  upon  the  new  register  o7  such  agents.  Inferior 
courts  known  as  sheriff-courts  (see  Sheriff)  are  established  in 
evety  county.'  The  barristers  who  act  as  Counsel  of  Agents 
in  the  Supreme  Court  are  called  Advocates  (see  Advocates, 
Faculty  of). 

Civil  History  of  S. — ^The  early  history  of  the  Scottish  nation 
is  of  a  semi-mythical  nature  which  almost  precludes  a  faith- 
ful record.  At  the  time  (A.D.  80)  when  the  Romans  under 
Julius  Agricola  vainly  attempted  to  subjugate  the  northern  part 
of  Great  Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dominating 
tribe  was  that  of  the  Picts  (q.  v.) ;  the  Scots,  properly  so  called, 
came  first  from  Ireland,  about  the  banning  of  the  6th  c. 
under  the  leadership  of  Fergus  MacErc,  and  established 
the  Dalriadic  kingdom  (see  Dalriada)  in  Argyle  and  the 
adjacent  Western  Islands,  but  although  they  brought  with  them 
a  diviiM  reU^on  and  the  agencies  of  culture,  they  did  not  finally 
establish  their  ascendancy  until  the  middle  of  the  9th  c,  when 
Kenneth  MacAlpine  umted  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  races  in 
his  own  person  (a.d.  843).  The  century  that  elapsed  from 
Kenneth  to  Constantine  IL  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  ravages 
and  conquests  of  the  Norsemen,  and  the  extension  of  Uie 
Scottish  power  S.  of  the  Forth,  but  it  lies  deeply  in  shadow, 
in  spite  of  the  profound  and  critical  labours  ol  Skene  (q.  v.). 
.The  nth  c  is  the  true  dawn  of  Scottish  history.  After  the  fall 
of  Macbeth  (q.  v.)  there  is  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  continuity 


in  the  Ustorie  record*  The  r^gn  of  Malcolm  (q.  y.)  Ceanmohr 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  tSleot  but  all-important  revolution. 
Hitherto  S.  had  been  a  purely  Celtic  kingdom,  in  language, 
laws,  religion,  and  race.  By  Malcolm's  marriage  with  an 
English  princess,  Margaret  (q.  ▼.),  sister  of  Eadgar  (q.  v.)  the 
i£tneling,  a  Teutonic  element  was  introduced  which  was 
immensdy  strengthened  by  one  of  the  political  effects  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  viz.,  the  immigration  of  those  Englbhmen 
into  S.  who  could  not  brook  a  Norman  master.  From  the  time 
of  Malcolm  English  became  the  language  of  the  court,  and 
gradually  spread  over  the  S.  and  £.  of  the  country.  In  spite  of 
race,  the  happy  accident  of  Malcolm's  marriage  delivered  Scot- 
land from  the  fatal  supremacy  of  CeUicism,  and  thus,  in  spite  of 
long-continued  national  animosities,  the  union  of  two  nations  at 
last  became  both  easy  and  natural.  The  Anglicising  of  S.  went  on 
vigorously  under  Malcolm's  sons,  all  of  whom,  but  notably  David 
I-  (q-  ▼•)»  inherited  the  religious  spirit  and  civilising  instincts  of 
their  sainted  mother.  The  great  events  of  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
c.  were  the  renewal  of  the  efforts  of  the  Norsemen,  and  their 
conquest  of  the  Orkneys,  the  unavailing  insurrections  of  the 
Celtic  clans  in  the  N.  aj^inst  the  Engli£  policy  of  the  kings, 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Celts  of  Galloway. 
William  (q.  v.)  the  Lyon,  grandson  of  David  I.,  is  a  notable 
figure  in  Scottish  history.  His  capture  at  Ahiwick  (1174),  lus 
imprisonment  at  Falaise,  his  restoration  to  freedom  on  signing 
the  Convention  which  acknowledged  the  ancient  claim  of 
England  to  the  overlordship  of  S.,  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
claim  by  Richard  I.  on  the  eve  of  the  Third  Crusade,  are  to 
Scottish  schoolboys  perhaps  the  most  familiar  incidents  of  the 
I2th  c. «  The  reign  of  Alexander  IIL  (q.  v.)  was  long  remem- 
bered as  one  of  great  prosperity  and  renown.  During  the  dark 
days  that  follow^  it  was  looked  back  to  as  a  kind  of  '  golden 
age.' %  The  Norsemen  now  made  their  last  descent,  which 
ended  in  their  utter  defeat  at  Largs  (A.D.  1263) ;  and  in  128 1 
the  king's  only  daughter  Margaret  married  the  Norwegian  heir 
to  the  throne,  Eric,  but  died  after  two  years,  leaving  an  only 
daughter  of  |her  own  name,  whol  became  heir  to  the  Scottish 
throne.  ^  The  death  of  Alexander  (1286)  and  of  the  Maiden  of 
Norway  (1290)  closed,  however,  thie  direct  line  of  William  the 
Lyon,  and  opened  the  Scottish  throne  to  the  ambition  of  rival 
nobles.  The  claims  of  four,  John  Balliol,  grandson  of  his 
daughter  Margaret ;  Robert  Bruce,  son  of  Isabella ;  John  Hast- 
ings, son  of  Ada  and  Florence,  Count  of  Holland,  whose  preten- 
sions were  but  small,  were  referred  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  who, 
in  a  council  held  at  Norham  (A.D.  1 291),  dedded  in  favour  of 
the  first-named,  though  the  actual  judgment  was  not  given  till  a 
^ar  later.  John  Balliol  (q.  v.)  proved  a  failure,  and,  after  wear- 
ing the  crown  for  a  few  years,  was  dethroned  by  Edward,  and 
died  in  retirement  in  Picardy.  S.  now  fell  entirely  under 
English  rale,  until  its  marvellous  resurrection  under  the  auspices 
of  William  Wallace  ((f.  v.).  The  revolt  which  he  headed  was 
signalised  by  the  brilhant  success  at  Stirling  and  the  crashing 
defeat  at  Falkirk.  After  Wallace's  execution  (1305),  Edward 
a^n  attempted  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  the  policy  of 
'  mdependence '  was  immediately  taken  up  by  Robert  Brace 
(<^.  y.),  grandson  of  the  original  claimant  of  the  throne;  its 
tnumph  was  completed  by  the  glorious  victory  of  Bannock- 
bura,  which  freed  S.  for  ever  from,  the  violent  dominion  of  a 
foreign  power.  Edward  II.  was  forced  to  come  to  terms.  After 
his  deatn  a  lasting  peace  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  North- 
ampton, and  Robert  I.  recognised  as  King  of  Scots.  In  his  reign 
the  succession  to  the  crown  was  definitely  settled,  and  the  Third 
Estate  was  recognised  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  national  assembly. 
When  he  died  in  1329,  his  only  son  and  successor,  David  II. 
(q.  v.),  was  eight  years  old.  David  was  the  first  anointed  king 
of  S.      The'  14th  c.  is  chiefly  occupied  with  straggles  on  the 

Eart  of  Scotland  to  fortify  its  liberties,  and  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
ind  to  reassert  its  claims  of  lordship.  Happily  for  the  former 
country,  the  great  war  that  broke  out  between  England  and 
France  made  it  impossible  for  Edward  III,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  Scots ;  and  not  even  the  defeat,  capture, 
and  long  imprisonment  of  the  son  of  Brace  could  restore  the 
earlier  vassalage.  The  reign  of  David  is  the  beginning  of  those 
French  alliances  which  in  the  long  ran  did  no  good  to  Scotland. 
The  most  notable  battles  of  the  century  were  those  of  Dupplin, 
Halidon  Hill,  Neville's  Cross,  and  Otterbura.  The  successor 
of  David  Brace,  Robert  II.  (q.  v.)i  was  the  first  of  the  famous 
and  unfortunate  house  of  Stewart  (q.  v. ).    His  reign  was  marked 
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hj  ilxost  constant  Border  strife,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Cheviots 
ccdiinoally  re-echoed  the  war-shouts  of  a  Douglas  and  a  Percy. 
Tiie  physical  and  mental  weakness  of  Robert  III.  rendered  a 
I:::.iten.ant  necessary  in  the  person  of  his  son  David,  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  but  the  supreme  power  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
his  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  by  the 
former  of  whom  the  heir-apparent  was  imprisoned  and  starved 
to  death  in  Falkland  Castle,  when  Albany  became  governor. 
Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  this 
time,   and   every  one   remembers  the   deadly   battle  between 
the  clans  Chat  tan  and  Kay,  which  took  place  in  1396  on  the 
North  Inch  of  Perth.     In  1400  Henry  IV.  of  England  made 
an  ineffectual  invasion,  with  the  idea  of  reasserting  the  English 
supremacy.     The  15th  c.  opens  with  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Douglas  at  Ilomildon   (1402),   and  three   years   later  James, 
Earl   of  Carrick,  heir  to  the    Scottish   throne,   was   captured 
by  the  English  while  on  his  way  to  France  ;   his  father  died 
in    the   following    year,   and    Albany  remained  Regent   until 
his  death   in   1 419.      By  far  the  most   important  incident  of 
Albany's  regency  was  the  defeat,  at  the  *sair  field  o'  Harlaw* 
(141 1),  of  the  last  great  effort  of  the  Celt  to  regain  ascendancy 
in  Scottish  politics.     The  return  of  James  I.  (q.  v.)  in  1424, 
after  a  captivity  of  nineteen  years,  was  marked  by  a  vigorous 
and   effective    exercise    of    kingly  justice,    especially    in    the 
Highlands,    which    were   a   prey    to    anarchy,   savagery,  and 
every  form  of  brutal  license ;  but  his  efforts  were  prematurely 
interrupted   by   his    nunder   at   Ferih,   in    1436,    by   a  band 
of  diiiaffccled  nobles.     The  great  misfortune  of  Scotland  in  the 
15th  c.  was  a  succession  of  royal  minorities,    James  II.  (q.  v.) 
was  only  six  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and  during  the 
young   king's   minority   there  was  a  constant  dispute  for  his 
guardianship  between  the  chancellors  Crichton  and  Livingstone, 
fc!j|icclive  governors  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  castles.     The 
Jlouuo  of  Douglas  increased  in  power  and  arrogance,  notwiih- 
blandlnj^  the  murder,  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  of  the  carl  and  his 
brother,  until  James  11.  attained  his  majority.     Shortly  after, 
the  murder  of  ihc  then  Earl  of  Douglas  in  Stirling  Castle,  by  the 
king's*  own  hand,  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  which  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  tiii.i  great  house.     When  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  broke 
</ut,  King  Jauies  espoused  the  Lancastrian  cause  ;  but  his  atten- 
tion being  diverted  to  a  meditated  recovery  of  his  lost  Scottish 
fort  revives,  he  was  killed   by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  whilst 
lycsi^ging  Roxburgh  (A.D.   1460).     Tames  III.  (q.  v.)  was  eight 
ycurs  old  when  his  father  was  killed.     The  influence  of  French 
ik\\.  becomes  visible  in  the  architecture  of  this  period,  but  the 
|>ca<.<:ful  and  timid  character  of  the  monarch  invited  the  barons 
to  ent^age  in  turbulent  enterprises  against  each  other,  to  form 
lcaL;ucs  of  mutual  defence  against  the  Crown,  and  finally  drove 
lli'-iM  to  revolt.     The  death  of  Tames  at  the  field  of  Sauchiebum 
(i4?iH)  was  ihe  culmination  of  their  assault  on  the  royal  authority 
u/t'l  the  nalional  prosperity.     It  ii  inlercs'ing  to  note  that  in  this 
ii*i&<:jaLle  struggle  the  'merchants,  bur^^ '.•>>'.•'•>,  and  unlanded  men' 
vvcic:  on  the  side  of  the  king ;  but  tl*':  .Sc^tli  h  '  democracy'  was 
biul  in  its  infancy,  and  could  give  hiin  no  '.-ff'.r.fual  help.    James 
IV/s  (*{.  V.)  reign  was  one  of  the  lK>.t  \n  .S'y>ttj,ii  lu-.tory,  though 
i(  is  cliiclly  remembered  by  the  fatal  di  a/^rr  of  llo'hlcn.     He 
t<.t  his  H'^bles  to  keep  their  ternlori'.-s  in  or'I'rr,  tha  tised  the 
j;i/ates  of  the  Western  Isles,  f<jslered  trade,  v/j»  th':  fji.>t  j^atron 
of  printing   in    Scotland,  built  fani<;u:i  fchij/t*,  a»id  encouraged 
boroughs  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  tlic  nolyjen  to  himself. 
Even  the  dismal  day  of  Floddcn — one  of  llic  wor>.t  outcomes  of 
the   *  French   alliance' — was   not   without   its  comj/cnsations. 
Like  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in  the  sister-country,  it  gnvc  a  death- 
blow to  Feudalism.     James  V.  (q.^v.)  was  an  infant  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  when  liis  mother  niairied  the  Earl  of 
Angus  within  a  year,  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  made 
regent.     He  was  unpopular,  and  on  his  departure  for  France  in 
the  king's  twelfth  year,  it  was  arranged,  through  English  influ- 
ence, that  James  should  be  elected  to  reign  (a.d.  1 524).     He 
chose  as  his  guardian  the  Earl  of  Angu-,  who  proved  such  a 
tyrant  that  the  young  king  fled  from  him  by  stealih.and  revenged 
himself  by  destroying  the  Douglas  family.     The  borderers  were 
brought  into  subjection  in  this  reign.     War  broke  out  with  Eng- 
land, partly  connected  with  the  old  claim  of  supremacy,  and 
j/artly  with  the  Reformation  schemes  of  Henry  VIII.     It  ended 
V.  iih  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Solway  Moss,  and  the  king 
died  of  grief  soon  after  hearing  of  the  birth  of  his  only  daughter 
}A3kiy  (q.  v.)  (a.l*.  1542).     The  regent  was  the  Earl  of  Arrau, 


and  his  objection  to  English  attempts  on  the  Scottish,  cnswn  led 
to  an  invasion  in  1544  which  met  with  slight  resistance;  a  second, 
shortly  after,  was,  like  the  first,  chiefly  devoted  to  pillage,  and 
a  third  ended  with  the  terrible  defeat  at  Pinkie,  lOth  Se]Xanbcr 
1 547,  after  which  the  English  were,  by  French  assistance,  driven 
out.  The  young  queen  was  married  in  1558  to  Fian9ois, 
Dauphin  of  France,  who  became  king  in  the  following  year. 
The  Reformation  in  Scotland  may  be  said  to  date  60m  the 
murder  (a.d.  1545)  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  in  revenge  for  the  bom- 
ing  of  George  Wishart  In  1557  the  First  Covenant  was  signed, 
and  religious  uproars  followed,  in  which  John  Knox  came  to  the 
front.  The  insurgents  effected  a  treaty  at  Beiwidc  with  Eliza- 
beth of  England  in  1560,  shortly  after  which  the  qneen-regent 
died,  upon  which  the  Estates  formally  approved  the  Geneva 
Confession  of  Faith.  In  the  following  year  Maiy  retumed  a 
widow,  and  was  a  second  time  married  (29th  July  1565),  to  her 
cousin  Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Damley  (q.  v.),  although  her  half- 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray  (q.  v.),  tried  forcibly  to  hinder  it 
The  murder  of  David  Rizzio  (q.  v.),  her  secretary,  finally  dis- 
gusted Mary  with  her  husband,  who  was  murdered  at  Kirk  o' 
Field,  9th  February  1 567.  The  subsequent  events  of  her  romantic 
and  tragic  career  are  world-known  :  her  abduction  by  Bothwell, 
her  marriage  to  the  suspected  murderer  of  her  late  husband,  her 
surrender  at  Carberry,  imprisonment  in  Lochleven,  escape,  defeat 
at  Langside,  and  fatal  refuge  in  England,  where  she  found  a  prison 
instead  of  a  shelter,  till  she  was  finally  put  to  deathatFotheringhay, 
8th  February  1 587.  The  Regent  Murray  was  murdered  at  Un- 
hthgow  in  1570,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lennox,  who  died  firom 
wounds  received  in  a  scuffle  with  the  Queen's  party  during  the 
parliament  of  Stirling  (a.d.  1571) ;  the  Earl  of  Mar  followed  as 
governor  and  restored  Episcopacy,  but  lived  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  became  Regent,  24th  Norember 
1572.  On  the  same  day  died  John  Knox.  The  new  ruler  gained 
possession  of  Edinburgh  Castle  with  English  aid,  and  became 
nearly  absolute;  but  in  March  1578  James  VI.  assumed  the 
government,  and  shortly  after  Morton  was  brought  to  trial  and 
beheaded  for  the  murder  of  Damley.  The  young  king  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  nobles  under  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  in  the 
Raid  of  Ruthven,  22d  August  1 581,  and  forced  to  acknowledge 
their  acts,  but  escaped  a  year  later,  and  revenged  himself  sum- 
marily. In  May  1590  he  was  married  to  Ajone,  daughter  of 
Frederick  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  and  two  years  later  Episcopacy 
was  again  abolished,  and  Presbyterianism  established  under  the 
General  Assembly.  Religious  riots  ensued,  in  which  James 
gained  his  point.  The  Gowrie  Plot  occurred  in  August  1600^ 
and  yet  remains  a  mystery.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth  of  Eog* 
land,  the  King  of  Scotland  became  her  heir  through  his  descent 
from  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  wife  of  James  IV., 
and  his  right  being  confirmed  by  the  English  Parliament,  he 
entered  London,  6th  May  1603,  since  which  time  the  two  crowns 
have  been  united.  With  this  union  the  separate  history  of  Scot- 
land  comes  to  a  dose. 

EccUsicuUcal  History  of  S,  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Britam  dunng  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  ;  and  the 
Church  thus  founded  was  a  part  of  the  Church  of  the  Empire. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Roman  occupation,  Ninian  (q.  v.),  a 
Christian  missionary,  is  said  to  have  mtroduced  it  among  the 
Picis  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Solway  Firth,  and,  in  fact,  to 
have  converted  the  whole  of  the  southern  Picts  as  far  as 
the  Grampians.  From  the  time  when  the  Romans  left  Britain 
(410)  till  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  c  is  a  legendary  period  of 
Scottish  Church  history  which  has  been  filled  up  by  Fordun 
(q.  V.)  and  Hector  Boece  (q.  v.)  with  narratives  which,  according 
to  modem  critics,  are  entirely  unhistorical.  Thus  there  seems 
to  be  no  historical  ground  for  supposing  that  St.  Palkuixus 
(q.  v.),  who  is  brought  by  Fordun  to  Scotland  (431),  was  ever 
in  Scotland  at  all.  St.  Servanus,  who,  according  to  the  sanie 
authority,  was  found  by  Palladius  on  his  arrival  in  Scotia«  hrcJ 
in  the  7th  c  And  the  Culdees,  who,  according  to  Hector  Boece, 
were  the  monks  or  presbyters  who  governed  the  Churdi  in  Scot- 
land between  the  year  203,  when  the  Scots  were  converted  by 
Pope  Vict'  r  I.  and  the  coming  of  Palladius,  are  really  never 
heard  of  till  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c.  But  at  the  same  tiiac 
there  are  traces  of  a  connection  having  existed  during  the  5th  c 
between  the  southern  Picts  and  the  Church  in  Ireland,  m  churches 
dedicated  to  Irish  saints  of  the  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  5lh  c.  a  colony  of  Scots  from  DaJriada 
(the  N.E.  part  of  Uh>ter)  settled  in  the  VY.  of  Scotland^  whcrc^ 
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Ahhoogh  for  a  time  ther  prospered  mnd  spready  they  kept  their 
footing  with  difficnltj  till  the  anival  in  500  of  Cdamba  (q.  v.), 
who  stved  them  from  their  enemies,  the  northern  Picts,  l^  con- 
Tcrtiog  them  to  Christianitf.  According  to  Bede,  the  nation  of 
the  lOttthein  Picts  had  been  converted  By  St  Ninian.  Be  that 
M  it  nuij,  they  were  in  a  state  of  paganism  in  the  middle  of  the 
6th  c,  tnd  till  Christianity  was  introduced  among  them  by 
Colombt  (584).  The  Columban  Church,  in  short,  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Scotland  N.  of  the  Forth.  There  it  was  met  by 
the  Chuich  of  St.  Cnthbert  (q.  t.),  whose  abbey  at  lindisfame 
was  to  the  N.  of  England  and  Lothian  what  Colnmba's  monas* 
teiy  in  lona  was  to  the  N.  of  Scotland— -the  centre  of  ecdcsias- 
ticu  govenmient  and  reUgious  enterprise.  Of  the  district  of 
StnLtlKlyde  the  local  apostle  was  St.  Kentigem  (q.  v.),  the  con- 
temporuy  of  Colmnbsu  Being  essentially  a  mission  from  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  the  Columban  resembled  in  every  respect  the 
Irish  ChoR^  of  this  period.  It  was  a  monastic  church,  in  which 
there  wis  neither  territorial  Episcopacy  nor  Presbyterian  parity. 
Hie  bishops  were  superior  to  the  presbyters,  and  had  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  dischargmg  the  ordinary  episcopal  functions ;  but  at 
the  ssme  time,  being  under  a  monastic  rule,  ther  were  subject  to 
the  abbot,  who  might  happen  to  be  only  a  presbyter. 

During  the  next  period  of  Scottish  Church  history--*the  yth  and 
8tfa  centuries— the  important  question  is  the  oontroyersy  between 
the  nstiTe  Church  and  the  Roman  Church  regarding  the  obeenr- 
anoe  of  Esster,  the  ihftp®  of  the  tonsure,  &c.    When  the  purely 
Chiisttan  festival  of  Easter  (q.  t.)  was  substituted  in  the  early 
Church  for  the  Jewish  Passorer  (a.  ▼.),  great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  adjusting  the  day  of  tne  week,  or  solar  time,  to  the 
dsy  of  the  month,  or  lunar  time.    The  system  adopted  in  the 
Western  Chuith  was  to  celebrate  Easter  on  the  Sunday  between 
the  fourteenth  and  the  twentieth  day  of  the  moon  first  after  the 
wtnal  equinox,  calculated  on  a  orde  of  eighty-four  years.    But 
n  chuige  was  made  in  457,  and  in  525  tne  cycle  of  nineteen 
years  was  finally  adopted  :  Easter  to  mil  on  the  Sunday  between 
the  fifteenth  and  twenty-first  dav  of  the  moon.   Now  this  change 
took  place  at  the  time  when  uie  Church  in  Ireland  was  com« 
pletelv  isolated,  so  that  she  hdd  bv  the  former  system,  and 
regarded  the  latter  as  an  unwarrantable  innovation.    In  7x0  the 
king  of  the  Picts  issued  a  decree  that  the  Catholic  mode  should 
be  observed  throughout  his  dominions;  and  as  the  Columban 
monks  refused  to  comply  with  this  decree,  the  whole  of  them 
were  expelled  from  the  kmgdom  (717). 

At   tne   time  when  the  Columban  Church  was  coming  into 
collision  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  manner,  two  influences 
were  at  work  modifying  the  constitution  of  the  Church   itself. 
One  of  these  was  the  introduction  from  the  Church  of  Rome  of 
n  hierarchy  of  secular  dergy,  with  bishops  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  the  monasteries,  instead  of  being  in  subjection  to  the  abbot, 
su  in  the  Columban  Church.    The  other  was  the  rise  of  the  so- 
called  Cttldees  (q.  v. )  or  anchorites  (the  name  representing  the 
Lat.   JMcola^  whidi  was  applied   to   Anchorites   (q.  vA  as 
apedally  God-wonhippers),  who  are  first  heard  of  in  Scotland 
aher  the  expulsion  01  the  Columban  monks.    When  in  the  9th 
c  they  were  brought  under  canonical  rule,  aloiig  with  the  secu- 
lar dei]^,  the  name  of  Culdees  came  to  be  almost  synony- 
mous with  secular  Canons  (q.  v.).    An  attempt  was  made  by 
Kenneth  mac  Alpin,  King  of  the  Picts,  to  restore  the  Columban 
Church  in  his  dominions ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  founded  an 
abbey  at  Dunkeld,  and  made  the  abbot  the  first  Bishop  of  For- 
trenn  (f>.  the  Idngdom  of  the  southern  Picts),  whose  seat  was 
transferred  to  Abeniethy  in  865.    The  seat  of  the  bishop  of  the 
Scottish  Church  (a  title  which  first  occurs  in  the  time  of  King 
Giric,  878-889),  or  Bishop  of  Alban,  was  transferred  to  St  An- 
drews about  908.    After  the  battle  of  Carham  (1018),  when 
Lothian  was  Mded  to  Malcolm  II.,  the  churches  in  that  district 
fell  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  as  sole 
Bishop  of  Scotland. 

An  important  influence  was  exetcised  on  the  Scottish  Chureh 
by  Margaret,  the  English  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore  (married 
f  069).  The  policy  of  Maisaret,  which  was  continued  by  the  suc- 
iressors  of  Malcolm,  was  (x)  to  substitute  a  diocesan  episcopacy 
for  the  old  moiutttic  jurisdiction ;  (2)  to  introduce  religious  orders; 
*^<1  (3)  to  absorb  the  Culdees  into  the  Roman  system  by  con- 
verting them  from  secular  into  regular  canons.  King  Alex- 
ander (1 107- 1 124)  created  two  new  bishoprics — Moray  and 
Dttnkeld  ;  and  his  brother  David,  while  yet  Earl  of  Cumbrin, 
neconstitttted  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow  (about  1x15).  When  he 
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became  king  (David  I.),  he  created  three  new  bishoprics— Aber- 
been,  Ross,  and  Caithness ;  aiul  towards  the  dose  of  hb  reign 
other  two— Dunblane  and  Brechin.  Alexander  and  David  also 
founded  a  large  number  of  monasteries  for  the  regular  canotu  of 
St  Augustine  and  for  Benedictine  monks.  And  even  more  direct 
measures  were  taken  for  the  extermination  of  the  Culdees.  Their 
revenues  and  right  were  bestowed  upon  the  r^;ular  canons ;  and 
such  was  the  pressure  brought  to  bMr  upon  them  that  this  Ust 
remnant  of  the  old  Celtic  Church  was  auorbed  into  the  order  of 
regular  canons  in  the  course  of  the  X3th  c. 

The  C.  of  S.  was  now  completely  assimilated  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  And  previous  to  the  Reformation 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  had  grown  to  a  greater  height  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  other  nation  within  the  paue  of  the  Western 
Church.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  ifith  c  sevml  persons 
were  put  to  death  for  heresy,  that  is,  preachmg  against  the  errors 
of  the  Church :  Patrick  Hamilton  (X528),  George  Wishart  (1546), 
Adam  WaUace  (1550),  and  Walter  Mill  (1558).  But  the  death 
of  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  did  not  produce  any 
widespread  excitement  The  truth  is,  that  the  causes  of  the 
Reformation  were  of  a  more  practical  nature  than  anything  con- 
nected with  a  corruption  of  doctrine  or  abuses  in  matters  purely 
religious.  First,  there  was  the  collision  between  the  nigher 
ecclesiastics  and  the  nobility.  For  a  time  the  latter  had  seen 
their  property  and  power  taken  from  them  to  enrich  the  dergy ; 
and  when  a  set  of  teachers  arose  who  taught  that  the  dergy  had 
no  right  to  the  position  and  wealth  they  mul  assumed,  the  nobles 
were  very  willing  to  be  convinced,  ny  the  poorer  classes,  the 
tithes  and  other  dues  exacted  by  the  Church  were  felt  to  be  a 
burden.  In  1557  the  first  Covenant  Was  signed— a  document 
bv  which  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party-— the  Lords  of  the 
(Congregation,  as  they  were  now  called— bound  themsdves  to 
co-operate  with  eadi  other  in  maintaining  and  establishing  the 
Wora  of  God,  and  in  enmity  to  the  antichrists  of  the  time.  The 
€asus  belli  was  the  burning  of  Walter  Mill.  The  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  laid  a  remonstrance  before  the  Regent,  who  received 
it  in  such  a  condliatory  manner  as  to  allay  the  excitement  for  a 
time.  An  ecdesiastical  council,  too,  met  in  1 559,  to  consider  certain 
suggestions  for  reform  made  by  a  bod v  of  gentlemen  well  affected 
to  the  Established  Church.  But  suck  internal  reforms  came  too 
slowly  or  too  late.  The  Queen  Regent  at  this  time  assumed  an 
attitude  of  distinct  hostility  to  the  Reformers,  and  her  perser 
cations  helped  to  produce  an  outbre^  of  popular  seal  in 
their  favour  at  Perth.  The  symbols  of  idolatry  were  attacked 
by  the  mobs,  and  manv  of  the  religious  houses  destroyed.  The 
Reformers  now  issued  manifestoes  expressing  defiance  of  the 
Queen  Regent,  who  attempted  to  crush  the  opposition  to  her 
authority  bv  means  of  French  troops.  Distrustmg  her  strength, 
however,  she  nude  promises,  on  the  faith  of  whioi  the  Congre- 
gation dispersed  from  Perth,  where  they  had  organised  a  defence. 
These  promises  were  almost  immediately  broken,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  to  the  Reformers,  who 
now  took  possession  of  St.  Andrews,  They  were  not  only  able 
to  hold  their  own  there  against  the  royal  army,  but  they  inarched 
on  Edinburgh,  and  took  it  (June  29).  They  were  ui»ble  to 
retain  this  position,  but  a  treatv  with  Endand  was  made 
(January  1560) ;  assistance,  in  the  shape  of  an  English  fleet  and 
army,  sent  to  Scotland ;  and  the  French  army  withdrawn  in 
Mareh.  The  Estates  bein^  convened  in  August,  a  Confession 
of  Faith  embodving  the  pnnciples  of  the  Genevan  Chnrdi  was 
approved  of;  all  previous  Acts  on  religious  matters  repealed; 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  abjured ;  the  celebration  of  the  Mass 
dedared  illegal;  and  (on  the  25th)  Calvinistic  Protestantism 
established  as  the  natioiial  religion.  The  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  Protestant  C.  of  S.  was  held  on  the  aoth  December 
X56a 

But  the  victory  of  the  Reformers  was  yet  far  from  beine  com- 
plete. Under  the  influence  of  Mary  a  Catholic  reaction  oem, 
and  a  dispute  arose  among  the  Protestants  themselves.  The 
dergy  had  adopted,  besides  the  Confession  of  Faith,  a  Book  of 
Discipline,  which  the  laymen  were  unwilling  to  subscril>e,  because 
it  proposed  that,  while  the  tithes  went  to  the  support  of  the 
ministers  and  the  poor,  the  revenues  of  bishops,  abbeys,  and 
cathedrals  should  go  to  the  endowment  of  collms  and  schools. 
This  was  not  what  Knox's  coadjutors  had  workea  for.  The  depo* 
sition  of  Mary  was  fiivourable  to  the  ReformatioiL  The  Regent 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  Reformation  and  abolish 
Poper>'.     The  General  Assembly  prepared  a  scheme  providing 
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efiectQally  for  the  tecuhty  of  the  Protestant  cans^  which  was  oon- 
fimied  by  Parliament  in  1567 ;  and  lirom  this  time  the  Protestant 
religion  was  firmly  established,  and  the  Reformation  complete. 

&t  after  the  death  of  Knox  (1572)  a  new  conflict  began^ 
between  Presbytenanism  and  Episcopacy.  The  Regent  Morton 
fsTonred  the  latter,  because  he|  hoped  by  means  of  the  bishops 
to  exercise  a  power  orer  the  Church  which  wonld  contribute 
to  the  stability  of  the  government ;  and  the  nobility  ^Bivonied 
it  because  they  hoped  by  means  of  the  bishops  to  retain  part  of 
the  plunder  of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  by  the  Convention  of 
Leitn  (1572)  it  was  enacted  that  the  titles  of  archbishop  and 
bi^iop  should  be  retained  till  the  majority  of  the  king.  Sut  as 
the  bishops  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  ministers,  and  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  in  spiritual  matters,  the 
anomaly  was  presented  for  a  time  of  Episcopacy  and  Presby- 
tenanism co-existing  in  the  C.  of  S.  On  the  accession  of  Tames 
(I57S)»  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  which  is  still  the  law  of 
the  Church,  was  at  once  drawn  up  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament ; 
and  in  1580  an  Act  was  passed  abolishing  Episcopacy.  The 
NationsJ  Covenant  of  Scotland,  also  enacted  at  this  time,  was 
intended  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  prelacy.  The  out- 
rage on  the  king  called  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  produced  a  great 
reaction,  so  much  so  that  in  15S4  three  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  in  favour  ot*  Episcopacy.  Yet  in  1592  the  Presbyterian 
party  had  so  far  regained  their  influence  that  they  carried  a 
measure  through  Parliament  which  has  been  called  the  great 
charter  of  the  C.  of  S.  It  repealed  the  Act  of  1^84  giving  the 
king  power  to  conmiission  bishops  to  regulate  all  ecclesiastical 
nutters  in  their  dioceses ;  it  gave  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
right  of  meeting  once  every  year ;  and  it  defined  the  rights  of 
patrons  and  church  courts  in  regard  to  vacant  charges 

On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England  (1603), 
he  virtually  suppressed  the  General  Assembly  by  proroguing  it 
repeatedly  as  soon  as  it  had  met ;  and  at  leneth,  in  1606,  a  Par- 
liament which  met  at  Perth  reinstated  the  bisnops  in  their  former 
dignities,  erecting  seventeen  sees.  In  1 6 1 8  the  General  Assembly 
met  at  Perth,  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
supported  by  the  prelates  and  nobility,  and  passed  five  acts 
enforcing  all  those  forms  of  worship  which  were  most  distasteful 
to  the  Presbyterians.  Charles  I.  on  his  accession  (1625)  resolved 
to  carry  out  his  father^s  two  great  designs  regarding  the  C.  of  S., 
viz.,  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
Church  lands  and  tithes.  A  liturgy  and  book  of  canons  were  now 
prepared  by  the  Scottish  bishops.  To  the  former  all  public 
worship  was  ordered  by  royal  proclamation  to  be  conformed. 
By  the  latter  Presbyterianism  was  completely  subverted,  and 
Episcopacy  put  in  its  place.  When  the  attempt  was  made  (July 
23,  1637)  to  introduce  the  new  services  into  puolic  worship  there 
was  a  riot  in  EUiinburgh,  and  all  Scotland  was  roused  almost  to 
insurrection.  A  covenant  was  |)repared,  based  on  that  of  1580, 
which  was  signed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  The  icing 
wished  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  but  his  Commissioner, 
finding  the  Covenanters  too  strong,  oflered  to  make  great  con- 
cessions. These  concessions,  however,  were  not  thought  suffi- 
cient by  the  General  Assembly  convened  at  Glasgow  (November 
1638),  and  when  the  Commissioner  dissolved  the  Assembly  the 
members  proceeded  to  assert  their  independence  of  the  crown, 
repealed  sill  the  Acts  of  Assembly  since  1606^  and  deposed  all 
the  bishops. 

When  the  Scottish  army  met  that  of  Charles  at  Kelso,  a  treaty 

was  signed  (June  18,  1639),  ratifying  the  promises  made  to  the 

.Assembly  of  1638.     In  August  the  General  Assembly  again  met 

and  renewed  the  National  Covenant,  which  was  signed  by  the 

Royal  Commissioner.    The  result  of  the  Civil  War,  begun  in 

1640,  was  that,  instead  of  Episcopacy  being  imposed  on  the  C. 

of  S.,  Presb|)rterianism  was  like  to  have  been  imposed  on  the 

Church  of  England,    The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  (q.  v.) 

was  signed  in  1643  ^7  ^^  people  of  Scotland  all  to  a  mere 

handfuX  and  the  Cmifession  of  Faith  prepared  by  the  Assembly 

^r  niyines  (a.  ▼.)  at  Westminster  was  ratified  by  the  General 

'  r  (Edinburgh,  August  4,  1647),  and  became  henceforth 

ted  Standard  of  the  C.  of  S.     In  July  1653  the 

nnbly  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  and  did  not  sit 

y-five  years  ;  but  otherwise  the  C.  of  S.  had  peace 

s  of  the  Commonwealth.    On  the  Restoration  of 

56o)  Presbyterianism  was  overthrown.     In  1662 

^  established,  and  an  Act  passed  requiring  all 

ted  since  1649  to  obtain  presentations  fix>m  the 
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patrons,  and  receive  collation  and  admission  fitna  the  bishepi ;  hj 
the  application  of  which  Act  about  400  ministers  were  iaduoed 
to  resign  their  livings.  On  the  Revolution  (1688)  Preslmenui- 
ism  was  again  established.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  Scotti^ 
Parliament  (1690)  by  whidi  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
and  the  Presbyterian  Churdi  government,  which  has  remained 
the  constitution  of  the  C.  of  S.  to  the  present  day,  were  notified 
and  established,  and  lay  patronage  abolished.  The  kio^  how- 
ever, desired  that  the  episcopal  clergy  should  be  received  into 
the  Church  on  equal  terms  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  when 
the  General  Assembly  demurred  to  this,  authority  for  doing  so 
was  granted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  June  id/^"^  This 
act  was  ofiensive  to  the  high  Presbyterians  in  its  provisions,  but 
most  of  all  because  it  was  considered  to  be  an  unwamntable 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  interfere  in  church  a&ics. 

From  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  the  burning  question  in  the 
C.  of  S.  has  been  Patronage  (q.  v.),  the  cause  of  almost  all 
the  dissent  that  has  since  arisen.  The  Act  of  1690,  which 
abolished  patronage,  was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Union 
(1707),  but  in  17 12  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  restoring 
to  all  patrons  their  former  rights.  This  Act  was  opposed  by 
the  Church,  and  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  Secession  of  1733, 
as  it  was  of  the  Relief  Secession  of  175  (see  United  Presby- 
terians). During  the  rest  of  the  i8th  c  the  C.  of  S.  was  corn* 
pletely  under  the  domination  of  Moderatism;  but  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  c.  the  patronage  question  again  b^an  to  be 
agitated.  The  Anti-Patronage  Society  was  founded  in  1835,  and 
the  Veto  Act  (q.  v. )  passed  in  1834.  The  contest,  which  was  car- 
ried on  during  the  next  ten  years,  culminated  in  the  Disruption  of 
1843,  and  the  formation  of  &ie  Free  Church  (q.  v.).  Immediately 
after  the  Disruption  an  Act  of  Parliament  (Lord  Aberdeen'^ 
was  passed  defining  the  rights  of  congr^ations  and  Presbyteries 
in  the  appointment  of  ministers ;  but  in  1874  this  Act,  as  well  as 
that  of  17 12,  was  superseded  by  another,  by  which  the  right  of 
electing  ministers  was  vested  in  communicants  and  adherents. 

The  doctrme  of  the  C  of  S.,  as  settled  at  the  Reformation,  was 
Calvinism,  and  this  was  fully  defined  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
which  was  adopted  in  1643  as  the  Standard  of  the  Church. 
After  the  Revolution  two  parties  arose,  subsequ^tly  knows 
as  Moderates  and  Evangeliods.  The  latter  vrere  distmguished 
by  their  attachment  to  popular  interests  and  liberties,  and  by 
their  opposition  to  all  the  opinions  identified  with  Arminiausm ; 
the  former  by  their  steady  and  uniform  support  of  lay  patron- 
age, and  their  opposition  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, on  the  ground  that  these  tended  to  Antinomianism. 
These  two  parties,  with  their  twofold  distinction,  do  not  coyer 
all  the  Church  at  the  present  day.  There  is  a  third  and  growing 
Broad  Church  party,  holding  opinions  which  show  a  consider- 
able departure  from  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
It  is  not  merely  that  individuals,  such  as  M'Leod,  Wallace, 
TuUoch,  Story,  Service,  &c.,  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour 
of  greater  latitude  of  opinion  and  greater  freedmn  m  tubscripHon 
to  creeds,  but  the  moral  inability  of  the  Church  to  shut  the 
mouths  of  such  men  is  a  proof  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  a 
dead  letter  within  her  borders,  and  that  her  ecclesiastical  courts 
dare  not  honestly  appeal  to  its  decisions  on  doctrine.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  prosecution  of  a  good  man  for  mtre 
heresy  is  now  regarded  by  the  public  conscience  as  an  act  of 
barbarous  fanaticism,  to  be  reprobated  and  denounced  by  all  right- 
thinking  men.  Even  in  the  severed  sects  that  have  cut  then* 
selves  off  from  the  C.  of  S.  this  holds  true  (witness  the  cases  frf 
the  Rev.  Fergus  Feiguaon  and  Prof.  Robertson  Smith) ;  bat  >o 
a  Church  claiming  not  only  on  historic  but  also  on  ^vAw/grooxls 
to  be  distinctively  '  National,'  the  assertion  of  the  '  principle  of 
comprehension '  (within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  aooqftasce 
of  Cnristianity  as  a  '  Divine  Revelation ')  appears  to  be  a  sov^ 
reign  duty  no  less  than  a  logical  necessity.  See  Reefos,  ^ii«^ 
nan's  Life  of  SU  Columba  (1857) ;  Livis  of  St,  Nitmn  atidSt, 
Kentigern  (1874) ;  Culdits  of  the  BrUish  Jsiandt  (1864)  j  Robot- 
son,  Scottish  Abbeys  and  Cathedrals  (Quarterly  Reviem^  1849): 
Siatuia  Ecek  Scot.  (1866) ;  Stuart,  Charters  of  tki  Priiy  tf  tbt 
Isle  of  May  (1868),  and  Booh  of  Deer  (1869)  j  Skene,  Celtu  Stoh 
land,  vol.  ii.  (1877) ;  Burton,  Ifistory  ofScathnd  (1867) ;  Gnb, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  i  Kno«»  History  of  the  E^ 
niation  ;  Burnet,  History  of  the  RefonmUieHt  and  mtery  of  his 
own  Time;  M*Crie,  Lives  of  Knox  end  Meknlle ;  Spollisweod, 
History  of  the  C.  of  S, ;  Hetherington,  History  e^f  the  C  ^&S 
Peterkin,  Booh  of  the  Universal  Kirh  t/Scotknd^  &<w 
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Seott,  Dfli^Hil,  s  Scottish  fyidiiler,  was  born  at  Edinbitrgli, 
October  19,  t8o6.  The  ton  of  a  kndscape  engraver,  he  showied 
a  precodous  talent  for  art,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  under 
his  lather.  Taming  from  the  Uborious  art  of  the  engrsTer  to 
pamtmg,  he  at  once  showed  the  bold,  original  cast  of  nis  mind 
Djr  the  treatment  of  ambitions  sabjects  on  the  grandest  scale. 
His  first  offering  to  the  British  Institution,  'Lot  and  his 
Daughters  fleeing  from  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,'  was  rejected  on 
account  of  its  stse.    Bat  neither  hostile  criticism  nor  the  hbck  of 


carried  \kj  Sleep  and  Death,'  are  all  marked  by  grandeur  of 
conception  and  weird  suegestiTeness.  Two  years  spent  in  Italy 
and  Fiance  (1832-34)  ratmr  tended  to  confirm  the  pecnliarities 
of  h»  style  and  ideal,  which  appear  in  all  their  strength  in 
^  Discoid,  or  the  Honsehold  Gods  Destroyed,'  a  work  painted  in 
Rome  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  schools.  Among  his  later  pro- 
ductions aie  '  Ariel  and  Caliban,' '  The  Alchymist,'  *  Philoctetes,' 
'Qaeen  Elizabeth  in  the  Globe  Theatre,^  'Silenus  Praising 
Wine,'  'Richard  III.,'  'Jane  Shore  frand  Dead  in  the  Stteet,^ 
'Peter  the  Hennit,'  and  abore  all  '  Vasco  da  Gama  enconnter- 
ing  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape ' — a  work  of  transcendent  genius. 
S.  was  one  of  the  unsuccessfnl  candklates  for  the  commission 
to  decorate  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  disappointment 
had  a  serious  effect  on  his  health,  at  all  times  delicate.  He 
died  5th  March  1S49.  Gifted  with  a  yiTid  imagination,  S.  is 
pohaps  more  a  delineator  than  a  colourist,  and  the  defects  of 
iris  execntion  are  least  perceptible  in  engniTings  such  as  those  of 
die  Ancient  Marimr^  and  in  the  series,  40  in  number,  of  the 
PiigrinCs  Progrett,  Each  of  his  works  is  a  unique  pictorial 
creation,  in  which  the  daring  originality  and  splendour  of  thought 
withdraws  attention  from  the  frequent  thinness  of  colour  and 
weakness  in  drawing.  His  happiest  ellbrts  are  distinguished  \ff 
dramatic  viradty  or  elegaic  sadness,  while  the  design  and  senlt* 
ment  of  all  his  worics  are  in  truest  harmony.  S.  contributed 
•ereml  essays  on  'The  Characteristics  of  the  Great  Masters '  to 
BiackwootTs  Mamane,  See  a  Memoir  (1850)  by  his  brother, 
WSUiam  Bell  B.,  who  was  bom  about  181a,  and  who  is  also  a 
disttngnished  painter,  etcher,  engrarer,  ardueoloebt,  and  poet 
He  became  head-master  of  the  Goremment  Sdiool  of  Design  at 
Newcastle,  and  his  principal  literary  works  are  Hades^  and  Other 
Pfftms  (ll^9>;  The  Ytar  ef  the  Werld^  a  PhiheophktU  P^em 
(1846) ;  AtUiquarian  Gleanings  in  the  N^rfh  of  England  {\%^i^ 
51) ;  Chorea  Saneti  Vita  (1851) ;  Poems  (18C4) ;  Half'Honr  Lee* 
tures  on  Art  (1861) ;  Albert  DUrtr,  his  Lift  and  Worhs  (1869), 
and  Psems  (1875).  After  a  generation  of  neglect,  his  poems  are 
now  admitted  1^  W.  M.  Rossetti  and  others  to  a  high  place  in 
modem  literature.  He  presented  three  large  tolumes  of  his 
etched  and  engraved  works  to  the  British  Museum  in  June  1878. 

800U,  Iffielmal,  a  celebrated  wizard  of  the  13th  c,  i>robably 
bom  in  Fifeshire,  died  about  1291.  Accounts  concerning  him 
give  much  that  is  chronolp^cally  impossible,  and  nothing  that 
can  be  accepted  with  certainty.  He  is  probably  that  Michael 
Scott,  or  Michael  the  Scot,  who  lived  and  wrote  at  the  court  of 
the  EUnpcror  Friedrich  II.  He  must  have  been  a  learned  and 
ingenious  man,  fond  of  dabbling  in  the  occult  sciences^  and 
thereby  gaining  notoriety  as  a  worker  of  miracles.  Dante  and 
Boccaccio  mention  him*  He  is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  Mel* 
rose  Abbey. 

Boott,  8ir  George  Gilbert,  &. A.,  V.8.A.,  was  bora  in 
181 1  at  Gawcott,  Buckinghamshire,  of  which  village  his  father 
was  perpetual  curate.  Puced  in  lus  seventeenth  year  with  an 
architect,  Mr.  Edmeston,  he  commenced  practice  on  his  own 
account  In  partnenhip  with  a  fellow-student,  Mr.  W.  B.  Moffatt, 
and  in  1S41  designed  the  work  that  fint  brought  Mm  promi« 
nently  into  notice,  the  Martyrs'  Memorial,  Oxford.  A  year  later 
he  gained  the  competition  (or  rebuilding  the  great  Nikolaiktrdie 
at  Hamburg;  ni  1848  was  diosen  to  desisn  a  cathedral  fr>r 
St  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  in  1854  undertook  the  restora- 
tioQ  of  Doneaster  parish  cfawch,  while  as  architect  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster  since  1849,  he  erected  the  gate* 
house  and  reftored  the  chapterhouse  cii  the  Abbey.  He  was 
elected  A.R. A.  (1855),  R.A.  (1861),  and  President  of  the  Insti- 
tnte  of  British  Ajchitectt  (1873);  amongst  his  works  during  this 
period  being  the  Foraign  OflBce  (in  the  execution  of  which  design 
he  was  iifartiiwatety  iMapcved  by  Government),  the  dkapds  of 


Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  St.  John's  College,  Oimbridge, 
Glasgow  University  buildings^  the  Albert  Memorial,  Hyde  Park 
(which  sained  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  1872),  and  the 
Albert  Chapel.  Whidsor,  besides  the  restoration  of  cathedrals 
and  chorehes  tnrongh  England's  length  and  breadth.  Accord- 
ing to  a  list  in  the  Builder  (6th  April,  1878),  S.  built  or  restored, 
since  1847,  36  cathedrals,  o  abbey  and  2  priory  churches,  i 
minster,  474  churches,  a6  schools,  5  almshouses,  23  parsonages, 
57  monumental  works,  xo  college  chapels  and  16  colleges,  27 
public  buildings,  42  mansions,  ftc.  He  died  at  Courtfield  House, 
S.  Kensington,  27th  March  1878,  being  at  the  time  engaged  on 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  erectioa 
of  St  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh.  S.  was  the  author  of  a 
Plea  for  the  Faithful  Restoration  of  our  Ancieui  Churches  (18^0), 
Gleeminss  from  Westmnster  Ahbey  (1862),  three  courses  of  Lec« 
tures  dnivered  at  Uie  Royal  Academy  (1868-73 ;  3d.  ed.  in  the 
press,  1878),  ftc  The  foremost  reviver  of  GoUiic  architecture, 
S.,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  was  rather  a  reproducer  of 
ancient  than  a  creator  of  independent  work,  adhering  almost  ser* 
vilely  to  Decorated  models ;  but  latterly  he  diverged  to  an  older 
and  more  Continental  type  of  Gothic.  It  is,  nowever,  with 
restoration  that  his  name  will  be  most  closely  identified  alike  by 
admirers  and  opponents,  the  former  of  whom  maintain  that  h» 
work  was  always  conservative,  the  latter  that  he  obliterated  the 
truth  and  value  of  many  of  our  grandest  historic  monuments. 
That  in  some  rare  instances  he  carried  restoration  beyond  ita 
legitimate  limits  must  be  conceded,  but  that  to  him  a  future 
generation  will  owe  the  preservation  of  baiMings  that  other* 
wise  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Tbtem  b  indi^mtable. 

Bcott,  Sir  Welter,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  August  15,  1771, 
was  a  younger  son  of  Walter  Scott,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  allied 
distantly  to  the  Buccleuch  family  through  the  Scotts  of  Harden. 
When  eighteen  months  old,  young  Walter  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
1^  in  an  attack  of  fever,  and  though  the  careful  nursing  of 
several  years  restored  to  him  the  free  use  of  his  limb,  it  remamed 
somewliat  shranken  and  caused  a  halt  in  his  gait.     He  was  sent 
for  country  air  to  his  grandfather's  farm  of  Suidykaowe  in  Rox- 
bui^hshire,  and  afterwards  to  Bath.    In  1779  he  returned  to 
Edmburgh,  and  after  a  meagre  course  of  private  tuition  attended 
the  High  School,  whence  in  1 783  he  passed- to  the  University. 
Old  Dr.  Adam  of  the  High  School  used  to  say  that  although 
man^  in  his  class  understood  Latin  better,  Scott  was  behind, 
few  m  enjoyiii|r  an  author's  meaning.    However  little  S^'s  enthu* 
siasm  for  learning  at  school,  it  was  less  at  college :  he  earned  the 
name  of  The  Greek  Blochkead;  and  Professor  Dalzell,  after  reading 
an  impudent  essay  of  his  Instituting  a  comparison  between  Homer 
and  Ariosto  in  favour  of  the  latter,  pronounced  on  him  the  sen* 
tenoe  that  dunce  he  was,  and  dunce  he  would  remain.    It  was 
probably  this  severe  criticism  which  gave  him  the  soubriquet  of 
Duns  Sicotus;  but  the  Professor  lived  to  retract  his  prophecy. 
Although  the  classic  tongues  had  few  charms  for  S.,  he  early 
acquiren  a  fair  knowledge  of  French,  Itslian,  Spanish,  and  what 
was  rare  in  his  day,  German.    Already  he  vras  xnovm  in  the  de- 
bating dubs  as  a  youth  of  prodigious  memory,  brimming  with 
miscdlaneotts  information.    'My  memory  of  events,'  he  aays, 
'was  like  one  of  the  large,  old<*fashioned,  stone  cannons  of 
the  Turks— very  difficult  to  load  well  and  discharge,  but  making 
a  powerful  efiiect  when  bv  good  chance  any  object  did  come 
within  range  of  its  shot.*  After  spending  six  years  in  his  fiither*s 
law  office,  readiiig  ballads  and  books  on  knight-errantry  more 
than  legal  treatises,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  July  1792* 
In  1796  appeared  his  first  literary  effort,  a  translation  of  Bnrger*s 
Lenore  ana  Wild  Huntsman;  and  in  the  following  year,  after 
a  hasty  courtship,  he  married  Chariotte  Margaret  Carpenter, 
daughter  of  Mme.  Charpentier,  a  Frendi  refugee.    In  1798  he 
got  ;f  25  from  an  Edinlmrgh  bookseller  for  tnmslating  Goethe's 
Coet9  von  BerHchingen  ;  next  year  he  wrote    GlenfinleUt   The 
Eve  of  St.  John^  and  The  Cray  Brother,    In  1802  appeared  the 
first  of  many  a  raid  into  the  southera  counties,  The  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border^  of  which  the  fbIlowin|r  year  saw  a  new  edi- 
tion, completed  by  a  third  volume  containing  poems  by  himself 
and  friends.    Next  came  his  annotated  edition  of  Sir  Tristrem 
(1804),  and  The  Ley  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  which  in  1805  made 
him  the  most  popular  poet  of  Europe.    Marmion  (1808),  in  the 
description  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  shows  the  highest  flight  of 
S.'s  genius  in  verse ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lahe  (1810)  is  the  most 
delightful  and  universally  popular  of  all   his  poems ;  but  his 
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subsequent  productions — The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  (i8ii), 
Roluby{^%\^\  Tlu  Bridal  of  Triermain  {\%\z\  Th€  Lord  of  the 
Isles  (1815),  Harold  the  Dauntless  (1817),  Halidon  Hill  (1822), 
Auchindrane  ( 1 830),'  The  Doom  ofDevorgoil ( 1 830)— did  not  attain 
the  same  success.  In  these  world-read  metrical  tales  the  scenery  is 
^ways  fresh,  and  the  characters  are  vigorously  marked.  S. 
catches  the  ring  and  the  gallop  of  the  old  ballads,  and  *  seems 
the  brother-in-arms  of  Froissart'  He  is  active — not  reflective, 
and  may  be  best  described  as  a  per/ect  contrast  to  Wordsworth, 
who  could  never  describe  a  battle,  and  in  whose  instrument 
there  is  no  trumpet-stop.  Rich  as  are  his  effects,  S.  has 
little  of  the  distinctively  poetical  about  him.  Stripped  of  rhyme 
and  metre,  the  quality  01  his  verse  would  be  that  of  his  prose. 
Landor,  indeed,  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  Scott  never  wrote 
but  one  line  of  true  poetry — that  descriptive  of  the  dog  and  his 
dead  master  on  Helvellyn — 

'When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  thou  start  f 

Such  criticism  is  mere  insolent  perversity.  Many  of  Scott*s 
lyrics  contain  lines  as  good  as  this ;  and  not  a  few  {f,g,  Jock  of 
Hazeldean^  County  Guy^  Bonnie  Dundee)  are  perfect  in  rhythm, 
diction,  and  sentiment ;  but  the  highest  rank  among  poets  cannot 
be  claimed  for  him.  The  true  field  for  his  genius  was  opened  in 
1814  by  the  anonymous  Waverley.  Tlie  first  volume  of  this  novel 
had  long  lain  in  a  drawer  in  the  form  of  condemned  MS.  Wincing 
at  the  failure  of  his  latest  poems,  Scott  determined  to  try  a  historical 
romance  in  prose,  and  dashed  off  the  second  and  third  volumes 
between  June  4th  and  July  1st  Notwithstanding  the  rapturous 
reception  of  his  work,  Scott  wrote,  *  I  shall  not  own  Waverley  ; 
my  chief  reason  is,  that  it  would  prevent  me  the  pleasure  of  writinp; 
again.'  This  policy  of  concealment  he  earned  through  with 
many  subsequent  novels,  sometimes  blankly  denying  that  he  was 
their  author.  Meantime  he  had  begun  to  build  himself  the 
'  Castle  of  Despair '  on  the  Tweed.  His  poems  had  brought  him 
large  sums,  and  he  held  the  office  of  sheriff-depute  of  Selkirk- 
shire, which  brought  him  ;^30O  a  year.  He  subsequently  earned 
j£8oo  a  year  as  a  clerk  of  session ;  and  he  was  a  secret  partner 
in  Ballantyne's  flourishing  printing  business.  His  ambition  was 
not  so  much  to  attain  importance  in  the  literary  world,  as  to 
obtain  a  proud  position  among  the  county  gentlemen  of  Rox- 
burghshire. In  181 1  he  bought  a  small  farm  on  the  Tweed  for 
>^4cxx>  and  called  it  Abbotsford.  As  he  grew  famous  and  rich, 
the  farmhouse  gave  place  to  an  ever-increasing  Gothic  mansion, 
and  all  purchasable  land  around  was  added  to  the  estate,  often 
at  exorbitant  prices.  A  lavish  expenditure  now  became  neces- 
sary, for  Abbotsford  received  all  the  great  world  that  crossed  the 
Border.  While  his  dreams  were  thus  being  realised  in  stone 
and  limct  Scott  never  relaxed  his  toil.  Visitors  wondered  how 
he  accomplished  his  work,  for  daily  after  eleven  o'clock  he  was 
ready  to  spend  his  time  in  the  hunting  field  or  elsewhere.  He 
seldom  breakfasted  before  accomplishing  one  chapter  at  least  of 
some  novel  Thus  were  produced  Guy  Mannering  (181 5),  Thi 
Atitiquary,  The  Black  Dwarf  Old  Mortality  (1816),  Rob 
Roy  (1817),  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  (1818),  The  Bride 
of  Lamiftermoor,  A  Legend  of  Montrose^  Ivanhoe  (18 1 9), 
The  Monastery^  The  Abbot  (1820),  Kenilworth,  The  Pirate 
(1821),  Tlie  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Feveril  of  the  Peak  (1822), 
Queniin  Durward,  St,  Ronan's  Well  (1823),  Redgauntlet 
(1824),  ^^  Betrothed^  and  The  Talisman  (1825).  In  1820 
George  IV.  made  S.  a  baronet.  Meanwhile  the  great  author, 
in  his  eagerness  to  embellish  Abbotsford,  had  obtained  large 
advances  from  his  printers  and  publishers.  But  in  1826  Con- 
stable &  Co.,  the  publishers,  suspended  payment,  and  imme- 
diately it  appeared  that  Ballantyne  was  hopelessly  involved  with 
them.  S.'s  partnership  was  revealed  as  existing  since  1805,  and 
his  liabilities  amounted  altogether  to  ;f  150, 000.  'Time  and 
I  against  any  two,'  he  repeated,  in  reply  to  all  condolence.  He 
meant  to  pay  eveij  debt  to  the  last  farthing,  and  resumed  the 
pen  in  the  midst  01  his  trouble.  Woodstock  was  in  print  before 
the  crisis  occurred,  and  its  first  edition  was  sold  to  Longman's 
&  Co.  for  more  than  jCgooo,  The  Life  of  Napoleon  was  published 
in  the  same  year,  realising  ;^i 8,000.  Thus  the  retrieval  of  S.'s 
fortune  began  nobly.  The  Great  Unknown's  tattered  disguise 
was  thrown  off  at  a  dinner  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Edinburgh 
Theatrical  Fund,  February  22,  1827.  His  miscellaneous  work 
up  to  this  time  included  editions  of  Strutt'sQ</^^^47^/iW/ (1808), 
Carleton's  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1808), 
Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth  (180S),  Diyden  (18  vols. 
S4S 


1808),  and  Swift  (19  vols.  1814),  Original  Memdrt  written 
during  the  Great  Civil  Wars  (10  vols.),  The  State  Papers  and 
Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  (1809),  The  Somers  TracU  (13  vols. 
1809-15),  PauTs  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  (1815),  Bordir  Antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland  (2  vols.  1818),  Lives  of  British  Novelists  (2  vols. 
1825),  Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrawther  (1826).  His  re- 
maining writings  are — Miscellaneous  Prose  Works  (6  vols.  1827), 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  (1828),  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (1827- 
29),  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  (1828),  Anne  of  Geierstein  (1829), 
History  of  Scotland  (for  Lardner'a  EncyclopeuHa,  1829-30), 
Letters  on  Demonology  (1830),  Count  Robert  of  Pcms  and  Ccutie 
Dangerous  ( 1831).  In  1821  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Norvels  was  prepared,  and  met  with  great  success.  In  1S30  S. 
resigned  his  clerkship.  He  was  offered  the  rank  of  Privy  Coun- 
cillor and  a  pension,  but  declined  both.  In  April  1831  he 
was  seized  with  apoplectic  paralysis,  and  in  October  he  set  sail 
for  Italy  in  a  Government  fngate.  Returning  from  Italy  by  the 
Rhine,  he  received  a  second  stroke  of  paralysis  at  Nimeguen  00 
the  9th  of  June  1832,  and  thenceforth  his  desire  to  return  to 
Abbotsford  brooked  no  delay.  Abbotsford  he  reached  on  the 
nth  of  July,  and  there  he  died  on  the  21  st  of  September.  He 
was  buried  on  the  26th  in  Dryburgh  Abbey.  A  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh  (1840),  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  ornaments  of  the  city. 

Bums  and  S.  are  Scotland's  greatest  sons.  The  first  was 
destitute  of  that  which  sometimes  detracted  from  the  other^a 
shrewd  business  talent  which  enabled  its  possessor  to  look  at 
things  through  the  world's  eyes.  The  one  took  nature  as  he 
found  it,  and  glorified  it ;  the  other  revived  die  past,  and  drew 
pictures  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  Rembrandt's  effects  of  light 
and  darkness.  Genius  prompted  almost  every  poem  of  Bums ; 
much  of  S.'s  work  was  accomplished  by  the  combination 
of  a  far-reaching  memory  and  a  mechanically  inventive  imagin- 
ation. S.  worked  hurriedly  for  gold ;  slower,  he  would 
have  been  surer  of  posteritjr's  applause.  The  opmion  of  his 
latest  eminent  critic — Fitzjames  Stephen — is  that  S.'s  claims 
on  immortality  are  precarious.  The  faults  of  his  hasty  style  can 
never  be  overlooked  ;  yet  it  may  be  afi&rmed  that  as  long  as  the 
love  of  chivalry  and  the  sense  of  the  picturesque  are  cherished — 
as  long,  at  least,  as  Scotland  cares  to  analyze  tne  national  chafac- 
teristics  that  have  given  her  a  name — so  long  will  Soott  be  loved 
and  read.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  estimate  oC  the  ciroa- 
lation  of  S.'s  novels.  It  may  be  suggestive  enough  to  state  that 
in  France  alone,  during  the  author's  life,  1,400,000  volumes  <A 
his  works  were  sold.  See  the  lAfe  of  Sir  W,  S,  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Lockhart  (7  vols.  1837-39 ;  new  ed.  10  vols.  1869).  The 
New  York  Herald  of  June  3, 1878,  published  the  first  instahnent 
of  selections  from  S.'s  letters  to  Ballantyne,  a  collection  of  which 
is  expected  to  be  published  in  1878.  A  S,  Dictionary^  giving 
in  alphabetical  order  an  analysis  of  plots,  characteriy  ftc.,  by 
Mary  Rogers,  is  in  the  press  (New  York,  1878), 

Scott,  Thomas,  D.D.,  the  Biblical  commentator,  was  bom 
at  Baytoft,  near  Spilsby,  Lancashire,  February  16,  1747.  By 
hard  private  study  he  qualified  himself  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  ordained  in  1772.  In  1780  he  became 
curate  of  Olney,  where  he  made  the  acouaintance  of  Cowper. 
In  1 785  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  ana  in 
1 801  vicar  of  Aston  Sandford,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
died  April  16,  182 1.  He  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  and  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  a  reply  to  Tom  Paine.  His  reputation,  however, 
rests  upon  his  popular  Family  Bible  with  Notes  (1796),  which 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Scott,  Winfield,  an  American  general,  bom  near  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  June  13,  1786.  He  was  early  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  in  1808  became  captain  of  artillery,  and  was  prosMted 
to  the  rank  of  heutenant-colonel  at  the  beg;innin^  of  the  war  with 
Britain  in  1812.  After  being  held  prisoner  for  aboot  «  month, 
he  led  the  assault  on  Fort  George,  27th  Mi^,  cominanded  the 
rearguard  in  the  retreat  from  Stoney  Creek  in  Joae,  and  made 
the  descent  on  Burlingham  and  York  in  September.  In  1^4  be 
captured  Fort  Erie,  and,  with  Jacob  Brown,  won  the  Tictmies 
of  Chippewa  and  Bridgewater  or  Lnndy's  Laae^  He  imaed 
General  Artny  Regulations  (1818)  and  a  System  of  InfmUry  mnd 
Rifle  Tactics  (1826).  In  1841,  after  oneUmg^  several  ladfian  ris- 
I  ings  and  settling  the  Canadisn  frontier  Uoublcs  (iSjf-^lSK  he 
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mt  made  ^Baend«iii<iucf«  and  eommaaded  in  the  brilliant  Mcxi- 
cm  campaign  of  1846-48^  which  ended  in  the  oesiion  of  Texas, 
New  Madoo^  and  Upper  Califotnia.  He  was  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  presidenqr  in  1852,  bat  was  defeated  by  Franklin 
Piero&  Two  years  li^  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Secession  in  1861  he  retired 
from  active  aenrioe.  Dreading  the  conseouencea  of  the  impend- 
ing struck,  he  suggested  that  freedom  snould  be  allowed  '  the 
waywmm  sisters  to  part  in  peace.'  He  published  an  AutoHo^ 
gnphy  in  1864,  and  died  at  West  Point,  Biay  99,  1866. 


Soolt'iah  XAn'guage  and  IdVflnttora  The  'Scottish 
language '  properly  means  the  Gaelic  dialect  of  Celtic  used  by  the 
Scots  after  their  settlement  in  North  Britain  among  the  Picts ; 
and  down  to  the  15th  c.  the  phrase  Imgua  Scotka  nerer  denoted 
anything  else.  During  the  15th  c.  the  reo(»nition  of  its  Irish 
origin  led  to  its  being  also  called  lingua  Hihtmica^  or  in  the 
▼emacular,  'Yrishe'  or  'Ersch'  (okxL  'Erse').  Long  before 
this,  howeyer,  the  name  'Scottish'  had  been  applied  to  the 
whole  people  of  Scotland,  both  Teutonic  and  Celtic ;  and  as  the 
former  became  more  and  more  the  dominant  race,  the  term 
'  Scottish '  came  in  time  to  be  applied  to  the  Anglic  dialect  of  the 
Lowlands.  This  transference  A  name  was  all  the  more  easily 
made  that  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  effects  of  political  strife  had 
tboroog^dy  alienated  the  Angles  of  Lothian  from  their  brethren 
of  Dn»am  and  York.  The  first  native  writer  who  called  the 
dialect  of  the  Lowlands  '  Scottish '  was  Gawin  Douglas  in  the 
year  1516,  thoqgh  it  had  been  so  designated  as  early  as  1498  by 
Don  Pedro  de  Ayala,  the  Spanish  pro-notary  at  the  court  of 
James  IV.,  in  a  letter  to  his  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Before  the  close  of  the  i6th  c.  this  use  or  abuse  of  the  term  had 
become  universal  in  the  Lowlands,  and  has  ever  since  been 
recognised  in  England.  (For  an  account  of  the  S.  I^  and  L.  in 
its  primary  and  proper  sense,  see  Gaxlic  Language  and 
LiTERATU&K.)  This  article  is  strictly  confined  to  a  notice  of 
that  Anglic  dialect  commonly  designated  '  Lowland  Scotch '  and 
of  the  Uteiature  which  it  contains.  To  understand  its  origin  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  till  the  middle  of  the  loth  c  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  embraced  no  territory  S.  of  the  Forth. 
Strathdyde  (q.  y.)  wu  a  Cjrmric  principality,  and  the  Earldom 
of  Lothian  (q.  v.)  was  part  of  the  English  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria  (q.  t.>.  This  earldom,  which  included  uie  whole  S.E.  of 
the  present  kingdom  of  Scotland  from  Liddesdale  to  Stirling, 
passed  by  grant  to  the  Scottish  kings  in  975,  who  held  it  on  the 
same  tenure  as  the  Northumbrian  eorls ;  and  thus  the  Anglic 
dialect  obtained  a  footing  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom.  In  the  article  Scotland  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  nth  c.  a  powerful  impetus  vras  given  to  the 
spread  of  English  by  Margaret,  aister  of  E4dgar  the  iGtheling, 
and  wife  of  Malcolm  Ceumiohr.  Her  own  dialect  would  of 
course  be  Wessex  or  Southern  English,  but  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lothian  and  the  long  exile  of  Malcolm  in  Northumbria 
would  irresistibly  determine  the  form  of  English  that  would  be 
adopted  in  Scotland.  The  insecure  and  fluctuating  rule  of  the 
Norsemen  along  the  N.  E.  coast,  from  Caithness  to  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  during  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  those  local  peculiarities  of  diction  which  lend  a  curious 
flavour  to  the  sub-dialects  of  Buchan  and  Forfar,  but  in  no  way 
diminish  their  right  to  be  considered  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  an  English  mother.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  these  pecu- 
liarities are  more  attributable  to  Celtic  than  to  Scandinavian 
influences. 

Of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Anglic  dialect  north  ef  the  Tweed 
we  are  wholly  ignorant  How  it  grew* and  spread,  what 
obstacles  it  encountered,  and  in  what  ways  it  was  modified,  we 
can  only  conjectiire.  This  arises  from  the  pancity,  one  mi^ht 
almost  say  the  total  absence,  of  litenuy  monuments.  The  m- 
scription  upon  the  Ruthwell  Cross  in  Dumfiiesshire  (yth  c ),  and 
some  words  interspcned  in  the  Latin  chatters  and  laws  of  David, 
William  the  Lyon,  and  his  aaccasson^  constitute  the  entire  remains 
of  this  speech  between  the  7th  and  the  14th  centuries.  These, 
howcveiV  Afv  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  appraxioiated  in  ita 
grammatical  foraia  to  the  Scandinavian  and  Frisian  nther  than 
to  the  Saxon  of  WeaseXi  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the 
whole  Anglic  dialect  of  Northnmbria. 

Between  the  nth  and  the  I4lh  centaries  tne  Anglic  tongue 
steadily  fBtim4r'  itaelf  an  Sttrt^H  at  the  eapcnae  ot  the  C^tic 
dialcGUof  tlM&W.wid  the  N.»  balk  does  not  sppearlolMve 
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become  the  recognised  vernacular  of  the  entire  Lowland  com- 
munity till  at  Ittist  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  A  curious 
and  hitherto  unnoticed  passage  in  Blimd  Harry  (Bk.  vi.),  in 
which  Wallace  ia  mockingly  saluted  in  bad  Gaelic  by  an 
Engliah  addier  of  the  Lanark  garrison,  might  almost  warrant 
the  iniiBrenoe  that  Celtic  was  still  prevalent  in  Strathdyde  in 
the  days  of  the  hero.  The  great  struggle  for  Independence 
(1297-1314),  which  created  tne  Scottish  nation,  was  carried 
on  by  the  Scoto-Ai^lic  and  Scoto-Norman  population,  the 
Celtic  dans  ranking  mainly  on  tlie  English  side ;  and  this  fact 
in  all  probability  finally  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  Teutonic 
speech.  No  sooner  was  the  long-deferred  unity  or  nadonality 
ot  Scotland  attained  than  an  Anglic  literature  sprang  into  exist- 
ence^ which  at  one  time  pronused  to  rival  if  not  to  surpass  that 
of  the  south  in  the  splenaour  and  strength  of  its  poetry. 

'  From  the  14th  c.  onward,'  says  Dr.  J.  A  H.  Murray, '  Scotland 
presents  a  fiill  series  of  writers  in  the  Northern  dialect,  which  as 
spoken  and  written  in  thb  country  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  Three  periods.  The  first  or  Early  period,  during  which 
the  Uttrary  use  of  this  dialect  was  common  to  Scotland  with 
Fagland  north  of  the  Humber,  extends  from  the  date  of  the 
earDest  specimens  to  the  middle  or  last  quarter  of  the  15th  c. 
The  second  or  Middle  period,  during  which  the  literary  use 
of  the  northern  dialect  was  confined  to  Scotland  (the  midland 
dialect  having  supplanted  it  in  England),  extends  from  the  dose 
of  the  15th  c.  to  the  time  of  the  Union.  The  third  or  Modern 
period,  during  which  the  northern  dialect  has  ceased  to  be  the 
language  of  general  literature  in  Scotland  also^  though  surviving 
as  the  speech  of  the  people  and  the  language  of  pofmlar  poetry, 
extends  from  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  to  the  present  day.* 

The  language  of  the  first  of  these  periods  differs  in  no  essen- 
tial respect  from  that  which  was  current  in  England  as  far  S.  as  the 
Trent  A  comparison  of  the  literary  remainsof  both  districts  proves 
(i)  that  they  used  to  a  Urge  extent  the  same  words  and  the  same 
forms  of  words  ;  «^.,  mirky  hyggm^  gar^  siane^  aid^  cald^  wranp, 
^yngv  &C. ;  (2)  the  same  grammatical  inflections,  as  seen  (a)  m 
irregular  phuais,  #.^.,  tkiUer,  kye^  schont;  (^)  in  the  use  of  the 
indd&nite  articles  as  a  numeral;  (r)  in  the  identity  of  their 
demonstratives,  and  of  their  verbal  forms,  t,g,^  thaw  euyms^  cUrkes 
j»l«r,  we  that  IpfityfaUand^  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  (y/for 
Uy  &C.;  (3)  the  same  orthography,  e^.,  in  the  guttural  ^A  (changed 
in  later  *  Scotch '  hito  <JI),  in  the  change  of  the  old  English  km 
into  9w^  qmy  ^uh^  and  qwh*  The  most  fiunous  names  in  the  ver- 
nacular literature  of  this  fint  period  are  Barbour  (q.  v.),  Wyntoun 
<q.  v.),  King  James  I.  (q.  v.),  Henryson  (q.  y.),  and  Blind  Harry 
(q.  v.X  Barbour  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  metrical  chroniders,  a  dass 
of  poets  who  sought  to  win  the  ear  of  an  audience  by  stirring  nar- 
rative nther  than  by  imaginative  sentiment,  and  who  were  a 
genuine  product  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  his  noble  rhvme,  Bar- 
bour narrated  the  heroic  struggle*  of  the  Bruce  witn  a  vivid 
minuteness  of  detail  that  has  engraven  itself  indelibly  on  the 
national  memory.  Wyntoun  was  a  humbler  artist,  who  undertook 
to  recite  in  verse  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  start  from  the  creation  of  Adam.  In  the*A7ff^  Quhair  ci 
James  the  Anglic  poetry  of  Scotland  underwent  iu  earliest  literary 
change.  The  simple  unadorned  semi-prosaic  style  of  the  chronicles 
gave  place  to  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  imaginative  feelings 
a  richness  and  degance  of  diction,  and  a  certain  artistic  ambition 
in  the  choice  of  verse.  The  great  influence  of  Chaucer  on  the 
Scottish  poets  of  the  next  period  was  perhaps  due  to  the  prince 
whose  lonff  captivitjr  in  England  was  brightened  by  the  cWms 
of  love  and  the  delights  of  literature.  Henryson  was  the  finest 
poetic  genius  of  the  15th  c,  and  not  even  Chaucer  himsdf  has 
surpassed  the  author  of  the  Tesiammi  ef  Cresseid  in  mdody  of 
verse  or  tenderness  of  sentiment.  Blind  Harry  is  the  rudest  of 
minstreU,  yet  his  fierce  and  prejudiced  verse  shows  us,  only  too 
well,  the  pemidous  efiect  ot  those  desperate  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  English  kings  to  overthrow  Uie  liberties  of  a  proud 
and  obdurate  nation.  The  only  rdic  of  prose  literature  m  this 
period  ia  the  Craft  cf  Dejmgf  Imt  for  linguistic  purposes  the  old 
Scottish  laws  are  of  great  value.  Latin  authon  like  Fordun 
(q.  V.)  and  his  oontinuator  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

The  second  period  of  the  Anglic  literature  of  Scothmd  is  that 

in  which  it  becomes  distincUvdy  neUtenaL     The  genius  of 

Chancer  had  raised  the  E.  Midland  dialect  of  Eng1i3i  to  the 

sank  of  a  classic  or  aCandard  for  his  countmsen.    As  a  conse- 

J  qoence  of  tUi^  the  northern  dialect  gradually  'ceased  to  be 
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employed  for  literary  purposes '  in  England,  and  '  sank  into  the 
position  of  a  local  and  rustic  patois/  while  in  Scotland  it  grew 
and  flourished  as  the  language  of  the  court,  literature,  and  law. 
The  differences  between  it  and  the  dialect  of  the  first  period  are 
chiefly  these  :  (i)  the  spelling  of  many  words  is  changed,  chiefly 
through  Gaelic  influence — e,g.^  the  diphthongs,  ai^  ei,  oit  begin 
to  be  regarded  as  simple  long  a,  e^  o,  and  to  lose  their  fine 
diphthongal  force,  to  which  is  largely  due  the  mean  accent  of 
the  modem  Scotch ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  French  words  which 
followed  the  French  alliance — ^.g",gigoty  ashet,  tasse^fuhu^  ^««^» 
porUygein,,  gros^/  {mod,  grozet),  dour,  douce,  caussey,  duU^fasckis; 
(3)  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  learning  which  for  a  time  flooded 
the  written  language  with  Latin  terms — aniem,  preclair,  celical, 
humile,  ntpemet  eterm,  mattUine,  sempitem,  fnictuous,  melli' 
fluate,  aureate,  pulchritude,  celsituiie,  &c.,  but  which,  not  finding 
a  reception  among  the  people,  soon  died  out.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted  that  in  the  latter  part  of  this  second  period  the 
natural  growth  of  the  Anglic  dialect  in  Scotland  received  a  check 
through  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  movement.  Mr.  Murray 
points  out  that  '  there  was  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  northern  dialect ;  for  the  first  forty  years  of  the  Reformation 
movement  these  and  other  books  used  by  the  adherents  of  the 
new  faith  had  to  be  obtained  from  England.'  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Lyndsav  we  see  traces  of  southern  English  showing 
themselves ;  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  marked  in  the  reign 
of  Mary — Knox  himself  using,  with  the  greatest  licence,  the 
English  forms  of  spelling. 

The  literature  of  the  second  period  is  in  some  departments 
peculiarly  rich.  Dunbar  (q.  v.),  Douglas  (q.  v.),  and  Lyndsay 
(q.  v.),  with  whom  it  opens,  are  names  that  would  lend  lustre 
to  any  age.  When  their  bright  bmps  began  to  shine  in 
the  northern  sky,  England  had  not  even  a  farthing  rushlight 
to  make  its  darkness  visible.  The  author  of  the  Sevin  Deidly 
Synnis,  and  Th€  ThrissiU  and  the  Rots,  and  The  Goldyn 
Targe,  well  deserved  to  be  called  the  '  darling  of  the  Scottish 
muses ; '  while  the  diffuse  loveliness  of  Douglas  bears  witness  to 
the  power  of  the  Chaucerian  charm.  Lyndsay  is  chiefly  memor- 
able for  his  fierce  and  life-long  battle  with  the  priests,  which 
secured  for  his  satiric  verse  a  popularity  that  lasted  far  on  into 
the  1 8th  c  Among  the  lesser  lights  of  the  time  were  the  Earl 
of  Glencaim,  Henry  Balnaves  (q.  v.),  John  Davidson,  Sir 
Richard  Maitland  (q.  v.),  Bannatyne  (see  Bannatyne  Club), 
Alexander  Scott,  Alexander  Hume,  and  Robert  Semple.  Prose 
is  powerfully  represented  by  the  Traduction  of  Bellenden  (q.  v. ), 
the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  and  The  History  of  the  Rejortna-' 
turn  in  Scotland,  by  Knox  (q.  v.).  The  names  of  Buchanan 
(q.  v.)  and  Melville  (q.  v.)  can  never  be  forgotten,  though  their 
literary  genius  found  expression  almost  wholly  in  Latin. 

With  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  the  Anglic 
dialect  of  Scotland  enters  upon  its  third  and  final  phase.  This 
may  be  described  as  a  period  of  gradual  but  unceasing  decay.  One 
genuine  characteristic  disappeared  after  another,  till  by  the 
middle  of  the  x8th  c.  the  language  had  become,  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view,  a  mere  jargon.  The  union  of  the  crowns,  still 
more  the  union  of  the  Parliaments,  was  fatal  to  its  organic 
preservation.  During  the  17th  c.  it  maintained,  though 
with  ever-diminishing  tenacity,  its  hold  upon  the  law  courts, 
the  schools,  and  the  churches,  but  after  the  Revolution  its 
fate  was  sealed.  Southern  English  took  possession  of  the 
schools,  and  in  spite  of  the  temporary  reaction  that  followed 
the  union  of  the  Parliaments,  steadily  extended  its  authority, 
till  it  embraced  nearly  every  kind  of  literature.  As  a  spoken 
tongue  'Scotch'  was  still  in  force,  but  the  accessions  which 
it  constantly  received  from  its  southern  sister  completely  de- 
stroyed  its  dialectic  integrity.  When  we  analyse  the  examples 
furnished  by  the  literature  of  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries,  we 
find  that  they  present  an  incoherent  medley  of  dissimilar  forms 
from  which  no  principle  can  be  extracted.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  in  this  forlorn  and  ruined  shape  the  Anglic  dialect  of  Scot- 
land has  been  the  vehicle  of  some  of^the  rarest  literature  the  world 
has  seen.  Ramsay  (a.  v.)  and  Ferguson  (q.  v.)  are  not  unlikely  to 
fade  into  something  like  oblivion,  but  the  verse  of  Bums  (q.  v.) 
is  as  sure  of  immortality  as  anything  that  has  come  from  the 
heart  of  man.  He  and  other  gifted  spirits,  such  as  the  Baroness 
Naime  (q.  v.),  Hogg  (a.  v.),  Tannahill  (q.  v.),  Cunningham 
(q.  v.),  Motherwell  (q.  v.),  with  numerous  humble  but  genuine 
l3rrists,  have  sung  so  copiously  and  sweetly  of  the  land  which 
gave  them  biith  ;  its  scenery  m  all  its  aspects ;  its  people  in  all 


their  wajrs,  that  Scotchmen  may  almost  be  focgr^en  if  aoertun 
pride  mingles  with  their  patriotism. 

Prose  is  brilliantly  represented  by  Scott  (q,  v.).  Gait  (q.  v.), 
and  later  writers,  but  m  general  it  forms  only  a  part  of  thtir 
composition.  The  use  of  'Scotch'  in  fiction  or  verse  may. list 
for  some  time  longer,  but  the  dialect  is  destined  to  perish  *u  t 
living  speech,  and  must  therefore  in  due  time  disappear  from 
literature.  It  may  perhaps  share  the  fate  of  Latin,  and  be  most 
carefully  studied  after  it  is  dead.  See  David  Irvmg's  History  if 
Scottish  Poetry  (1861),  and  Dr  James  A.  H.  Murray's  Historical 
Introduction  to  his  Essay  on  The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties 
of  Scotland,  published  (1873)  in  the  Thanseiclions  of  the  Pkih- 
logical  Society, 

Scott'iflh  Iffusio.  The  music  of  Scotland,  so  cation- 
ally  characteristic,  so  full  of  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  sim- 
plicity, can  claim  a  well-authenticated  antiquity.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  Ei^knd 
and  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  mentions  that  ^  Scotch 
then  used  the  harp,  the  tabour,  and  the  bagpipe  ;  but  probably 
the  flute  and  violin  were  also  employed  south  of  the  Gtampians, 
as  ancient  representatives  of  these  instruments  were  foand  at 
Melrose  Abbey,  &c.  The  country  maintained  a  privileeed  dass 
of  minstrels,  who  were  welcome  guests  alike  in  coart  and  cottage, 
and  who  sang  old  lays  and  legei^  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
harp.  Such  was  Blind  Harry  (q.  v.),  who  chanted  his  heroic 
strains  before  nobles  and  high  princes.  James  L  of  Scotland 
was  not  only  a  proficient  on  the  harp  and  a  variety  of  instnio 
ments,  but  an  adept  at  composition ;  and  all  the  Stnart  kings, 
with  the  exception  of  James  II.,  seem  to  have  been  patrons  or 
cultivators  of  music.  From  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  s  accounts 
we  find  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c.  a  considerable 
band  of  instrumentalists  was  attached  to  the  court  The  only 
ancient  Scotch  music  which  survives  has  come  down  to  us 
through  various  MS.,  such  as  that  of  Sir  W.  Mure,  supposed  to 
date  about  1620,  and  the  more  important  Skene  Ms.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  which  was  written  by  Sir  John  Skene  about 
1630.  Some  of  the  melodies  in  these  collections  bear  signs  of 
great  age,  the  few  notes  and  pure  diatonic  intervals  used  pointmg 
to  a  time  when  the  musical  scale  and  instruments  were  in  an 
infant  state,  and  resembling  somewhat  the  ecclesiastical  canto- 
fermo.  The  iteration  of  the  concords,  particularly  the  third  on 
the  accented  part  of  the  bar  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fourth  and 
seventh,  and  the  close  of  the  tune  with  a  leap  from  the  key-nptc 
to  the  fifth  above,  are  common  characteristics.  The  annihilation 
of  choral  establishments,  exclusion  of  organs,  and  severely  simple 
style  of  psalmody  introduced  at  the  Reformation,  helped  to 
check  musical  progress  in  Scotland,  but  an  Act  passed  in  1579 
required  the  teaching  of  music  and  singing  in  all  the  large 
burghs,  so  that  in  the  17th  c.  music  formed  a  oranch  of  ordinary 
education  in  Scotland.  The  music  of  the  country,  exdustre  of 
pibrochs  and  dance  music,  is,  however,  almost  entirely  lyrical. 
The  Jacobite  enthusiasm  of  174S  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  spirited 
songs,  and  the  melodies  wedded  to  the  words  of  Bums,  Hogg, 
Tannahill,  and  a  host  of  minor  poets,  are  dear  to  Scotchmen  all 
the  world  over.  But  with  such  strongly-marked  national  charac- 
teristics,  S.  M.  has  found  no  native  composer  to  develop  its  riches 
instrumentally.  Mendelssohn  reco«[nised  the  splendid  resourcci 
of  Scottish  song,  and  in  his  beautifufScotch  Symphony  has  seiied 
as  no  other  master  has  done  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  the 
music  of  the  country. 

A  peculiarity  of  modem  Scotch  melodies  is  that  known  to 
musicians  as  *  Scotch  snap,'  consisting  of  the  frequent  use  of  a 
short  before  a  long  note,  as  in  the  notes  marked  *  in  the  folloW' 
ing  illustration : — 


P 


B^ 


sr 


feg-T^^ 


William  Daunay's  Ancient  Scottish  MHodies  (1838)  contttiist 
history  of  S,  M.  by  W.  D.,  and  a  critical  anal^  by  Fii*? 
Dunn.  Among  the  best  and  most  complete  editioBS  cv  Scotct 
songs  are  George  Thomson's  Select  CcUeetian  ef  Ofigmal  SctHisi 
Airs,  6v.  (6  vols.  1817-1841),  and  G.  F,  GraliEiii's  Sengs  ef 
Scotland,  with  Historical,  Biografhieal,  emd  Critieai  Motieo  (3 
vols.  1848).  The  most  distinguished  vocal  exponent  of  S.  M. 
was  John  Wilson,  who  published  aneditioa  of  tlie  MSgs  of  Sco^ 
land,  as  sung  bv  him  in  his  entertmiametits^  in  1S42. 
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Boo'tnfl  and  Soo'tlsta  -See  Duns  Scotus. 
Boo'tnB  Bri'gena,    See  Ekxgzna. 

Sorap  Xeial  is  a  general  term  for  old  and  wom-ont  articles 
of  metal,  as  well  as  the  fragments  and  parings  produced  in  their 
nsnttfiuitiit.    S.  M.  is  re-melted  to  be  worked  over  again. 

Scream'er  {JPalamedta\  a  genus  of  GrdUatorial  or  Wading 
Birds,  having  a  cjlindrical  horn  on  the  head,  oval  nostrils,  toes 
covered  with  quadrate  scales,  and  the  third  and  fourth  wing- 
auiUs  best  developed.  The  A  comuta,  the  homed  S.  of  tropical 
America,  attains  the  sise  of  a  turkey,  and  is  of  a  blackish* 
brown  hue.  The  Chaja  or  Crested  S.  {Chaja  chavaria)  has  a 
hooked  bill,  and  belongs  to  a  different  genus  from  the  homed  S. 
The  latter  occurs  in  Paraguay  and  Brazil^  itscolour  being  a  bluish- 
grey  interspersed  with  bUck.  ^ 

Bontrm,  m  dmrcfaes,  ate  partitions  of  wood,  metal,  or  more 
larely  stone,  enclosing  the  cnoir,  separating  side  chapels,  or 
dtvicimg  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  in  the  last  case  being  osoally 
soxmouated  by  the  Rood  (q.  y.).  The  upper  part  consists  of 
open  work,  the  lower  is  solid,  and  the  whole  is  frequently  richlv 
carved  ^m1  pointed  with  figures  of  saints,  a  circumstance  which 
led  to  the  destraction  of  numbers  of  S.  by  the  iconoclasts  of  the 
i6th  and  i  ydi  eentnries.  With  the  Gothic  revival  many  S.  have 
been  restored  or  ze-erected,  though  not  without  protests  from 
die  Low^Omrch  party,  as  in  the  case  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
DnbUn  (1878).  In  medieval  halls,  S.»  extending acroas  the  lower 
end,  formed*  lobby,  with  a  gallery  above,  as  in  the  halls  of  the 
Oz6nd  and  Cambridge  colleges. 

Boraw,  in  ordinary  language,  is  a  cylinder  surrounded  by  a 
spiral  ridge  or  groove  every  part  of  which  forms  with  the  axis  a 
constant  angle.  As  a  mechanism,  however,  the  S.  is  a  kine- 
matical  combination  for  transforming  circular  into  rectilinear 
motion,  or  via  vtrsa.  It  consists  of  two  elements,  the  mm/  and 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  S.  To  the  spiral  ridge  on  the 
exterior  of  the  S,  there  is  a  corresponding  poowc  on  the  interior 
of  the  nut,  and  any  relatively  rotatory  motion  of  these  is  neces- 
sarily acGompanicd  bv  a  relatively  translatory  motion.  Hence,  if 
either  be  fixed  the  otner  can  be  made  to  advance  or  recede  by 
rotatinf^  it  round  the  common  axis.  For  one  complete  rotation 
there  la  translation  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  interval 
between  the  threads.  The  smaller  the  interval  the  finer  the  S., 
and  the  smaller  the  distance  traversed  during  one  rotation.  The 
S.  is,  consequently,  an  invaluable  mechanism  for  fine  adjustments, 
such  as  are  required  in  eood  telescopes,  microscopes,  micro- 
meters,  dividing  engines,  &c  In  the  S. -press  and  S.-JaGk  it  is 
used  for  the  application  of  great  pressure,  m  the  gimlet  we  have 
it  as  a  borer,  and  in  the  ordinary  S.-nail  we  see  it  employed  for 
iasteaiog  separate  pieces  of  material  together.  In  a  modified 
form  it  efifects  the  propulsion  of  ships.   See  Scucw  Propxujul 

Screw  Pina  (Pandanuf),  the  type  and  principal  genus  of 
Petndanacta  (q.  v.),  is  so  called  from  the  leaves  having  a  uniform 
spiral  nrrangement  around  the  axis,  while  the  frait  mav  have 
suggested /uf/,  or  the  tufts  or  crowns  of  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  of  the  /in^-apple..  The  number  of  spedes  Is  placed 
by  Dr.  I.  B.  Alfour,  the  latest  authority,  at  about  ninety,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  in  the 
Mascaren  IsUnds  and  the  isUnds  of  the  Indian  Ardiipelago. 
Most  of  the  species  are  large  bushes,  but!some  form  much- 
branched  trees.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by  its  male  and 
female  flowers  being  always  on  separate  plants,  and  by  the  male 
inflorescence  being  a  compound  spadix  made  up  of  a  number 
of  short  catkin-like  spikes,  each  of  which  bears  an  immense 
nnmber  of  little^  naked  floweia^  and  the  female  a  globuUr  or 
oblong  hea^l^conssting  of  yery  snmerguS  doielj  packed  ovaries, 
each  ooptafaiUig  %  tingle  ovide.  The  fnnts  are  wedge-shaped 
dustCTB  of 'drupes  congregated  freonently  into  large  cone-like 
beads.  Thelong^  narrow,  tough  and  leathery  leaves  bear  recurved 
wgka/B^  along  their  midrib  and  margins.  A  special  characteristic 
cif  the  Jhm&u  ii  their  nower  of  sending  forth  from  all  parts  of  Che 
ateas  aetiat  roots  proviaed  on  their  tips  with  cup-like  spongioles 
which  sict  as  preservatives  from  injury  until  the  soil  is  penetrated. 
When  firmly  rooted  these  roots  serve  as  props  or  stays  to  the 
ttlant.  The  foiit  oC  some  species  is  used  for  food,  and  the 
Aovrefs  of  the  wide-spiead  P*  od^ratistimms  are  boiled  and  eaten 
tt  ia  Iadi%  wheie  also  petfumeries  in  the  Ibim  of  oil, 


attar,  aod  scented  water,  obtnined  firom  the  powerfitlly  fnig|rant 
flovrers  of  this  species,  are  in  hin^  esteem.  In  the  Mauritius 
the  strong  bags  used  for  packing  sugar  are  made  from  the  split 
lotves  of  F.  Htilis,  Of  the  remaming  genus  Frtycmttia  the  fleshy 
bracts  of  /*•  BanAsii,  the  S.  P.  of  New  Zeabnd,  are  eaten  by 
the  natives,  and  fiimish  also  a  luscious  jeUy. 

Sorew^-Fropeller,  is  a  modified  form  of  screw,  adapted  for 
propelling  a  vessel  through  the  water.  The  idea  of  utilising  a 
screw  for  such  purposes  of  navigation  is  as  old  as  the  days  ol 
Uooke  (1680) ;  and  in  1794  LytUeton  patented  an  '  aquatic  pro* 
peller '  which  consisted  of  a  screw  revolving  in  a  frame  placed  at 
the  head,  stem,  or  side  of  a  vessel.  Bramah  in  1784,  and  Shorter 
in  1799,  also  took  out  patents ;  but  these  led  to  no  nsefiil  result 
Colonel  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  that  suooessfully  propelled  a  vessel  by  a  screw  set 
at  the  stem.  In  1804  he  constracted  a  boat  with  twin  screws  ; 
and  in  1806  built  a  second  and  larger  boat,  called  the  Fhtenix^ 
which  was  provided  with  a  single  screw,  and  which  made  a  sue* 
cessful  pasMLge  to  Albany  in  1807.  In  1836,  EngUsh  patents 
vrere  obtained  b^  Francis  Pettit  Smith,  a  farmer  of  Kodnev,  and 
Captain  John  Ericsson.  Theimprovement  introduced  by  the  former 
was  settmg  the  screw  in  an  open  space  in  the  dead-wood  at  the 
stern,  whereas  previously  the  screw  had  simply  projected  from 
behind.  Ericsson's  screw  consisted  of  several  blades,  the  twist 
of  which  was  determined  theoretically.  Further,  he  was  the  first 
to  couple  the  engine  directly  to  the  shaft  of  the  propeller ;  and 
to  him,  indeed,  not  only  are  many  improvements  due,  but  also 
the  practical  introduction  of  the  propeller  in  steam  navintion. 
His  first  vessel,  the  Franm  B.  Ogden^  iras  tried  in  April  18371 
and  in  the  succeeding  May  it  towed  the  Toronto^  an  American 
packet  of  700  tons  burden,  to  sea,  making  ^  knots  an  hour 
against  wind  and  tide.  His  second  vessel,  built  in  1837  by  the 
lliirds  of  Birkenhead,  was  built  for  Captain  Stockton  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the 
Dehiware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company.  The  Britbh  Admiralty 
took  up  the  question  about  1840^  and  for  experimental  pur« 
poses  constructed  the  Rattler.  One  re^t  ot  these  practical 
mquiries  was  the  diminution  in  length  of  the  screw,  whidi 
vras  cutdown  from  5  feet  9  inches  to  i  foot  3  inches.  As  early 
as  1838^  James  Lowe  had  shown  that  the  lenp;th  should  not 
exceed  one-sixth  of  the  fitck^  where  the  pitch  is  the  distance 
the  screw  would  advance  during  one  revdntion,  provided  there 
were  no  loss  of  energy,  Mudi  of  the  energy  of  rotation  of  the 
screw,  however,  is  wasted  through  friction,  and  consequently  the 
real  rate  or  actual  advance  is  less  than  the  pitch  by  an  amonnt 
which  is  technically  known  as  the  dip.  The  slip  varies  with  the 
twist,  the  velocity  of  rotation,  and  the  depth  of  immcnion,  of  the 
propeller ;  and  to  diminish  it  as  far  as  possible  is  one  of  the 
peat  problems  of  steam  navintion.  The  theory  of  the  S.*P. 
IS  simply  a  partioilar  case  cl  the  theofy  of  screws  in  genemi, 
comphcated  oy  ooosidemtions  of  the  nature  of  the  materials 
which  are  in  use.  As  a  screw  advances  in  its  nut,  or  as  a 
Eimlet  perforates  a  piece  of  wood,  in  exactly  the  same  way 
does  a  propeller  move  through  water,  though  possiUy  at  the 
same  time  there  is  an  auxiliary  action  due  to  the  creation  of 
a  partial  vacuum  in  front  of  the  screw.  It  is  at  once  evident, 
then,  that  reversal  of  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  propeller  is 
accompanied  by  reversal  of  direction  of  motion  of  the  ship ;  and 
the  direct  effect  of  reversal  when  a  vessel  is  goiog  forward 
is  to  retard  the  motion  and  bring  the  ship  to  a  stand* 
still.  From  the  inquiries  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association 
(1878),  it  would  appetf  that  while  a  vessel  is  thus  being  stopped 
by  a  reversed  screw,  it  is  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  heun ; 
and  that  conseouently,  when  a  oollinon  fa  imminnit,  it  fa 
usually  much  safer  to  steer  the  vessel  aside^  since  the  screw* 
steamer  can  be  turned  in  a  distance  not  greatly  exceeding 
the  distance  which  it  would  advance  before  it  could  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  even  with  the  screw  reversed  full  speed.  Thfa 
would  not  be  the  case,  of  course,  were  the  action  of  the  helm  at 
all  sure  during  reversaL  The  comparative  merits  of  the  screw 
and  paddle  form  an  interesting  inquiry.  For  vessds  of  war  the 
superiority  of  the  screw  fa  incontestable,  since  its  ch«ioes  of  being 
injured  by  the  enemy's  shot  are  very  small  on  aooount  of  its 
positioo,  and  because  it  allows  a  dnr  broadside  for  the  gmis. 
The  rolling  of  the  vessel  does  not  much  afiect  the  effidency  of 
the  screw,  and  though  the  paddles  have  the  advantage  during 
,  the  balance  in  stonny  weather  fa  in  frivour  of  ue  serewv 
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In  smooth  water  and  for  shoit  woyageay  paddks  are  the  best ; 

and  the  motion  of  the  paddle-steamer  is  more  agreeable  to  pas- 
sengers than  that  of  the  screw-steamer.  The  centre  of  mass  of 
the  latter  is  lower,  and  the  rolling  consequently  greater,  while 
the  rotation  of  the  screw  and  shaft  gives  rise  to  an  unpleasant 
continuous  vibration.  In  the  British  navy  the  screw  is  muversaliy 
employed,  and  in  the  merchant  service,  the  large  sea-going 
vessels  are  equipped  with  a  screw,  at  least  as  an  aaxiUary, 
Frequently,  when  a  vessel  is  sailing  before  a  good  vrind,  it  oat- 
runs  the  screw,  which  consequently  retards  its  progress.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty  various  plans  are  adopted.  The  screw  may 
be  disconnected  from  the  shaft  and  permitted  to  rotate  freely ;  or 
it  may  be  lifted  quite  out  of  the  water.  Maadsley's  feathering 
screw,  the  blades  of  which  can  be  set  fiosh  with  the  keel  and 
thus  oflfer  little  further  resistance,  is  intended  to  do  away  with 
this  disadvantage.  It  is  of  necessity  two-bladed,  and  rests 
naturally  in  an  upnght  position. 

Bcrew^- Wrench  is  a  wrench  whose  movable  jaw  is  opened 
and  closed  by  a  screw-mechanism.  It  is  intended  for  grasping 
the  flat  sides  of  the  heads  of  large  screws,  so  as  to  unscrew  them. 
The  movable  jaws  form  planes,  which  remain  always  par^ijel 
whether  advancing  towards  or  receding  from  each  other. 

Scribe,  Augtistin  Sugene,  a  prolific  French  anthor,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  December  25th,  1791,  educated  for  the  law,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  playwright  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  Les 
DervicfuSf  a  light  comedy  which  failed.  In  1816,  along  with 
Delestre-Poirson,  he  produced  Um  Nmg  eU  la  GarcU  Natumaliy 
which  proved  a  brilliant  success,  and  was  followed  by  Le  Kou- 
veau  Pourceaugruu  and  Le  SolliciUur,  Henceforth  he  had  two 
pieces,  and  sometimes  three,  acted  in  Paris  simultaneously. 
For  the  Gymnase  he  wrote  in  ten  years  (182 1-3 1)  150  plays, 
while  he  also  contributed  to  the  Fran9iise,  Vaudeville,  and 
Vari^tes  theatres.  Among  his  best  are  Les  Premier i  Amours^ 
Le  Mariage  Enfantiny  La  Peine  de  Seize  AnSj  and  Le  Diphmate, 
He  employed  many  distinguished  men  to  fill  up  his  sketches, 
and  drove  the  trade  of  hterature  so  successfully  as  to  leave  the 
largest  fortune  ever  acquired  by  a  French  man  of  letters.  In 
1838  he  entered  the  French  Academy.  He  died  February  20, 
l86x.  A  catalogue  of  his  works  filled  thirty-six  columns  of  La 
France  lAiiiraire.  An  edition  of  his  writings  appeared  in  2 
vols.  (1833-37),  another  in  26  vols.  (1855-58),  while  a  third  in 
50  vols,  is  (1878)  in  course  of  publication.  See  Legouvc,  Eugtne 
3".,  Conferences  des  MatinSes  Litthaires  (1874). 

Scribes  (Heb.  sopherim^  •  those  occupied  with  books,'  from 
sopher^  *  a  book  \  in  the  early  times  of  Jewish  history,  were 
officers  who  acted  as  pubhc  writers,  secretaries  to  the  king,  &c. 
(^  Ju,  V.  14;  2  Kgs.  xii  10,  XXV.  19,  &c,)  -I.  From  the  Cap- 
tivity till  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just  (b.c.  458-300),  the  S.  were 
those  who  copied  the  Law  for  themselves  or  others,  those  skilled 
in  the  Law,  or  interpreters  of  Scripture  {cf,  Ezra  vii.  6,  12  ;  Neh. 
viii.  I,  &c. ;  Jer.  viii.  8).  2.  The  successors  of  these,  who  were 
the  S.  proper,  were  the  Tanaim  (Aram.  *  Repeaters  *  or  *  Teachers 
of  the  Law  : '  B.C.  200  to  a.d,  220),  also  called  the  Sages,  the 
Wise,  and  afterwards  Rabbis.  3.  The  Amoraim  (Aram.  *  Re- 
corders,* *  Expositors,*  A.b.  220  to  about  500),  were  those  Doctors 
of  the  Law,  who,  after  the  redaction  of  the  Mishna  (q.  v.),  were 
the  authorised  recorders  and  expositors  of  the  Halacha  (q.  v. ). 
4.  The  Saboraim  (Aram.  'Deciders,*  A-D.  500-^57)  were  the 
Doctors  of  the  Law  who  determined  what  was  law  from  the 
controversies  of  the  Amoraim  contained  in  the  Talmud.  5. 
The  last  Doctors  of  the  Law  in  Rabbinic  succession  were  the 
Gaonim  (A.D.  657-1038),  a  title  which  properly  belonged  only 
to  the  Presidents  of  the  two  colleges  of  Sora  and  Pumbadiia. 
The  work  of  these  colleges  was  to  explain  difficult  points  in  the 
Talmud,  answer  questions  sent  in  from  the  different  Jewish 
communities,  and  enact  new  laws. 

Scri'bing,  in  carpentry,  the  operation  of  fitting  the  edge  of  a 
board  to  any  surface  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  skirting-board  of  a 
room  to  the  inequalities  of  the  floor. 

Scrip,  the  certificate  of  joint-stock  shares,  issued  on  the  sign- 
ing of  a  contract  of  co-partnery,  valid  until  the  company  is  estab- 
lished with  the  authority  of  opening  regular  books  for  the  enrol- 
ment of  shareholders  and  the  transfer  of  stock.  The  sale  of  S. 
does  not  transfer  responsibility  from  the  original  purchaser. 
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at  Bermondsey,  29th  Sepcember  1813.  passed  fron  St.  ObiTe's 
Grammar  School,  Soothwark,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  gained  a  scholarship  (1854),  gradsatifig  B.A.  (1835)' 
and  M.A.  (1838).     After  holding  an  imder-mastexship  it  Sher- 
borne, and  the  curacy  of  Sazkdford  Orchas,  be  becax&e  in  1846 
head-master  of  Falmooth  School  and  incumbent  of  Fenwerh?, 
and  in  1861  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Gemns,  ConvilL 
A  member  of  the  Company  of  Revision  of  tiw  New  Tesuoent 
since  1870,  he  received  in  1872  a  pension  from  GotexniBeot, 
and  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  the  hoocniy  degree 
of    LL..D.       His  masterly  contribatioos  to  Btbiical  criticism 
include  editions  of  the  Greek   Testament  (1S60);  the  C^ia 
Beza  (1864),  and  the  Camlmdge  Paragnttk  BiUe  (1873):   1 
Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Neso  Testamemi  (1S61 ; 
2d  ed.  1874) ;  A  ^*^  Collaiion  of  tke  Codex  Simaiticmt  -acitk  tki 
Picdvcd  Text  of  the  New  TestamcsU  (1863^,  and  Six  Lectxns  en 
the  Text  of  the  New  TeUamenl,  and  tke  Andemt  JJSS,  vhuk 
contain  it  (1874). 

Scrofula.    See  Tubeeculosis. 

Scroll,  a  convolute  ornament  based  on  natural  (brms,  sad 
introduced  in  decoration  in  various  ways.  It  ocean,  primitively 
simple,  in  Egyptian  paintings,  and,  with  florid  elaboration,  in 
the  arabesques  of  the  Renais&ance.  Volute  (q.  v.]  is  sometimes 
used  synonymously  with  S. 

Scrophnlaria'oee,  Scrophtilaxui'ecB,  or  the  Figwort 
Family,  is  a  large  natural  order  of  mooopetalovs  dicotyledoiis, 
consisting  of  about  180  genera  and  1800  species  oC  herbs,  under* 
shrubs,  or  shrubs,  and  a  few  trees.  It  has  representatives  m  til 
climates.  The  order  is  distinguished  by  the  following  diancters : 
— ^leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  withoot  stipnks ;  fkyveis  incgalar, 
either  axillary  or  in  terminal  lacemes  or  panicles ;  coroDa  of  4-5 
lobes;  perfect  stamens  2-4 ;  ovary  saperior,  2-celled,  with  numerous 
ovules  in  each  cell.  S.  are  generally  acrid  and  bitter ;  some  art 
purgative,  emetic,  or  poisonous.  The  most  important  medidnsl 
species  is  Lh'gitalif  purpmrea^ttte  Foxglove  (q.  v.).  Plants  of  the 
tribe  Euphrasia  are  Root-Parasites  (q.  ▼.).  Many  garden  orna- 
ments are  furnished  by  this  order,  such  as  the  generu  Antirrhinum 
(see  Snapdragon),  Calceolaria  (q.  v.),  Unaria  (see  TOADFtAX), 
Mimulus  (q.  v.),  Verbascunif  Veromea  (see  Spbedwell),  &c 

Scm'ple  (Lat  scrupulum,  '  a  small  pebble  *)  was  among  the 
Romans  the  lowest  weight,  being  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an 
ounce.  In  Troy  weight  it  has  the  same  value,  being  the  ihird 
part  of  a  drachm,  and  equivalent  to  20  g;rainSL 

Scadery,  Kadeleme  de,  bom  at  Havre,  June  15,  1607, 
began  her  hterary  life  with  one  or  two  novels  in  part  written  by 
her  brother.  She  became  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet,  and  for  a  time  was  reckoned  a  tenth  muse. 
Now  she  is  reckoned  the  Muse  of  Dulness.  Some  people  srill 
read  her  romance  of  Artamhte  (10  vols.  1650)  beciiase  of  iis 
sketches  of  her  contemporaries  under  assumed  names.  Bat  her 
other  works,  Ibrahim,  ou  Flllustre  Bassa  (1641),  Clllie{\tlt\ 
Histoire  Romaine  (1656),  Les  Femmes  Ilbistres  (1665),  and  all  ihe 
rest,  each  extending  to  eight  or  ten  volumes^,  are  now  entirely 
forgotten.  She  died  at  Paris,  2d  June,  1 701.  Sec  V£spnt  dt 
Mademoiselle  de  S,  (Par.  1766). 

Scu'do  (Lat  scutum^  *a  shield;*  comp.  Fr.  icu^  Old  Fr, 
escuy*  a  crown,'  also  from  the  LaL  scutum)^  a  coin  and  money  of 
account  used  in  Italy  before  the  introduction  of  the  dedmai 
coinage.  Its  value  was  about  4s.  sterling,  corresponding  veiy 
nearly  to  the  American  dollar  or  the  British  crown.  £ACh 
of  the  old  Italian  states  had  its  own  Sw  That  of  Onoa  «ts 
valued  at  5s.  3d.,  while  that  of  Modena  was  only  3s.  4^  1^  *^ 
now  superseded  by  the  lira,  five  of  which  were  equivalent  to  ^t 
S.  ntiorjo  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  Malta  the  S.  was  also  once 
current ;  its  value  was  about  is.  6d. 

Scull  (Icel.  skoly  *  to  plash '),  a  light  short  oar,  a  pair  of 
which  are  plied  by  one  rower.  Besides  the  operation  implied, 
the  term  sculling  signifies  the  act  of  propelling  a  boat  by  work- 
ing an  oar  from  side  to  side  of  the  stem  without  raising  the  blade 
from  the  water. 

Sculp'tore  (from  Lat.  sculpo,  *  I  carve'),  the  art  of  carving* 
in  the  round  or  in  relief,  in  stone,  wood,  metal,  or  gems.  In 
the  higher  sense  S.  is  the  counterpart  of  painting ;  the  oae  ia 
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its  pure  itate  desting  with  form,  and  actnally  zeprodtidng  in 
tangible  material  its  rounded  surfaces,  the  other  odiing  colour 
to  Uie  aid  of  drawing  and  simulating  ineoualities  of  surface  by 
the  art  of  perspectiye.    For  an  account  of  S.  in  metal  and  wood 
I    see  Chasing,  Engraving,  and  Carving.     The  cutting  of 
precious  stones  is  dealt  with  in  the  articles  Cameo,  Gem,  and 
Intaglio.     S.  and  religion  are  earlv  associated ;  the  Israelites, 
for  instance,  are  exhorted  to  abandon  the  worship  of  grayen 
images.    The  artist-devotee,  in  his  efforts  to  symbolise  divinity, 
usually  grafted  on  the  human  form  the  incongruous  attributes  of 
brute  strength  and  intelligence.     The  l^fyptians  are  the  first 
people  who  elevated  S.  almost' to  a  pure  art.    The  oldest  statues 
in  existence  are  now  believed  to  be  those  of  the  Sheik  Ra-em-ke, 
of  Schafra,  of  Ra-hotep,  and  of  Nefer-t,  his  sister  or  wife,  dis- 
covered at  Sakkarab  by  Mariette  Bey,  who  ascribes  the  two  last 
to  the  third  dynasty  (b.c.  4449).    They  are  all  more  natural  and 
expressive  than  later  Egyptian  sculptures.    The  two  last  are  of 
limestone,  while  the  second  is  diorite  and  the  first  of  cedar- 
wood,  coated  with  flesh-tinted  stucco.    The  eyeballs  are  pitces  of 
opaque  quartz,  having  bits  of  rock-crystal  to  represent  the  pupils. 
According  to  M.  Lenormant  the  Egyptians  are  the  only  people 
who  began  by  following  nature  and  ended  by  sinking  into  slavish 
conventionality.    The  S.  generally  accepted  as  typical  of  E^ypt 
(q.  V.)  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  and  has  little  artistic 
Value.     Assyrian  S.  is  more  barbarous  than  that  of  £g7pt»  but 
is  freer  from  the  deadening  effect  of  stereotyped  ideals.      Its 
colossal,  human-headed  bulk  and  winged  liens,  its  bas-relieft  of 
battles*  hunting  scenes*  and  court  episodes  form  a  narrative  sur- 
passing in  vigour  if  not  in  minuteness  that  of  the  sculptured 
and  painted  walls  of  the  Pharaohs.    The  Assyrians  failed  in 
their  treatment  of  the  human  ^gure ;  their  masterpiece  is  the 
famous  Wounded  Lionesses.    TtA  sculptured  remains  of  the 
Etrurians,  chiefly  in  bronse,  stone,  and  terra-cotta,  point  to  a  close 
connection  with  the  Greeks*  and  their  chief  (aults  are  exaggerated 
attitude*  with  an  unnatural  position  of  the  hands  and  meagre- 
oess  of  detail  (see  Etruru).    In  Greece  S.  attained  its  utmost 
perfection  in  more  dramatic  expression  and  the  suggestion  of 
freer  movement*  in  scientific  grouping  of  figures  and  a  higher 
idealisation  of  style.     The  Dsedalides*  or  eariy  sculptors  (so 
called  after  Dsedalus  of  Athens)*  wrought  in  wood*  but  the  later 
artists  used  Parian  marUe  (see  Paros)*  besides  gold  and  ivory. 
During  the  glorious  age  of  Phidias  (q.  v.)  the  Greeks  combined 
different  marbles  in  polylithic  S.,  and  emplojred  wood  and  metal 
for  the  draperies*  &c.    These  devices  have  been  condemned  by 
most  modem  critics.    The  greatest  works  of  Phidias  were  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (see  Elgin  Marbles),  the  statue 
of  Minerva*  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis.      His  fitvourite 
pupils  were  the  rivals  Alcamenes  of  Athens  and  Agoracritus  of 
Faros.    The  host  of  artists  who  sprang  up  after  Phidias  are  con* 
spicuous  enou^  in  literanr  history*  but  are  almost  unknown  by 
tlieir  works.   Tolycletus*  famed  for  his  ideals  of  youthful  beauty* 
was  opposed  by  Myron,  a  master  of  manly  form  and  sculptor 
of  the  ideal  Hercules.    The  'beautiful  style,'  in  which  grandeur 
was  forsaken  for  grace*  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  works 
of  Scopas  (q.  v.),  Lysippus  (q.  v.)*  and  Praxiteles  (q.  v.).    The 
last  and  greatest  of  these  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  carve 
an  undraped  Venus.    Others  of  this  period  were  Chares*  who 
cast  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes*  Alesander  and  his  three  sons*  the 
authors  of  the  Laocoon  (q.  v.),  and  Glycon,  to  whom  is  inscribed 
the  Famese  Hercules  at  Naples.    The  Romans  carried  off  most 
of  the  great  Greek  sculptures  to  Rome.    Fond  as  they  were  of 
art*  the  Romans  themselves  produced  no  great  artist,  and  after 
the  age  of  Hadrian,  S.  eradually  declined  to  a  formal  repetition 
of  outlines.    The  so-called  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  styles 
are  feeble  imitations  of  the  Classical,  which  had  k>ng  lost  its 
meaning.    Before  the  Renaissance,  unknown  mediseval  carvers 
had  covered  the  fa^des  of  Lombard  churches  with  fanciful,  dra- 
matic groups  of  men  and  animaK     Later,  a  race  of  northern 
Gothic  sculptors  adorned  the  porches  and  fa9ades  of  churches 
with  SL  mase  of  magical  invention*  unrivalled  in  its  natural  love- 
liness.     But  the  Renaissance  only  affected  S.  when  Niccola 
Pisano  combined  the  liberal  study  of  Graeco-Roman  art  with  a 
;;enuine  love  of  nature.     Pisano's  masterpiece  in  S.*  a  '  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,'  dates  about  1233-37.     Giovanni  Pisano 
fused   his  father's  manner  with  the  Gothic  style.     Andrea  da 
['ontadera*  called  Andrea  Pisano*  under  the  influence  of  Giotto, 
inclined  S.  to  picturescrae  effects;  his  greatest  pupil  was  the 
juujy-sided  Orcagna.    The  four  great  Tuscan  masters  were 
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Delia  (Juercia,  Brunelleschi  (q.  v.)*  Ghiberti  (q.  v.)*  and  Dona* 
tello  (q.  V. ).  The  gates  of  the  Florehtine  Baptistry  by  Ghiberti 
are  the  supreme  achievement  of  Tuscan  bronze-casting.  Scarcely 
inferior  names,  all  Tuscan,  are  Lucca  della  Robbia*  Agostino  di 
Gucd*  an  exouisite  master  in  terra  cotta,  Antonio  Kossellino, 
Metteo  Civitali,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Benedetto  da  Majano.  The 
Renaissance  had  entered  on  its  new  ])agan  phase,  when  Michael 
Angelo  (q.  v.)  elevated  the  mixed  motives  of^contemporary  S.  into 
marvellous  ideals  of  vehement  emotion  and  Dantesque  dignity. 
Cellini's  reputation  as  a  sculptor  rests  chiefly  on  his  'Perseus.' 
S.  died  out  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  1 6th  c*  and  the 
names  of  Bernini,  Algardi,  and  Canova  (q.  v.)  mark  the  chief 
attempts  at  revival  Canova*  refined  but  affected,  was  the 
master  of  Thorwalsden  (q.  v.)»  Bartolini,  Dupre,  Nela*  &c.  In 
Germany  the  15th  c.  saw  the  quaintly  beautiful  work  of  the 
NUmbeig  artists*  Vischer  (q.  v.),  Schonhofer*  and  Kraff;  in 
recent  times  the  greatest  German  sculptors  were  Ranch  (q.  v.), 
Rietschel  (q.  v.)*  Schwanthaler  ((^.  v.)*  and  Bandel  (q.  v.).  In 
France  alone  the  Renaissance  spirit  survived*  and  the  fame  of 
the  school  has  been  maintained  by  Puget*  Girardon,  Houdon* 
author  of  the  busts  of  Motive  and  Rousseau*  Rude,  who  carved 
the  'Departure'  bas-reliefs  for  the  Arc-de-Triomphe*  Marochetti 
(q.  v.),  and  Barye,  the  great  animal  sculptor.  Strictly  speak- 
ingf  S.*  as  an  independoit  art,  had  no  existence  in  England 
till  the  appearance  of  Flaxman  (q.  v.).  His  chief  followers  liaye 
been  Westmacott  (q.  v.)*  Chantrey  (q.  v.)*  Ramsay  (q.  v.)*  Gib- 
son (q.  v.)*  Foley  (q.  v.),  and*  in  our  own  day,  Landseer  (q.v.)* 
VTooIner  (q.  v.),  Boehm,  Stevens*  Leighton  (q.  v.)*  and  Brodie 
(q.  v.).  America  has  been  singularly  prolific  ii  gifted  sculptors* 
among  whom  are  Greenough*  Hiram  Powers  (q.  v.),  Oawford* 
Henry  Brown*  Palmer,  Thomas  Ball*  and  Quincy  Ward.  See 
Overbeck's  Grieck.  KunstUr  (2  vols.  Leip.  1857-58)*  Cicognari*s 
Sculptura  del  sua  ResargimenU  in  Italia  (9  vols.  Prato  1823) ; 
VioUet-le-Duc's  Dutionary  of  Archittcturt  (1866^  vol  iil*  art 
'  Sculpture '),  Symonds'  Rttwiuanct  in  Italy  (Lond«  1877). 

Scor'vv,  or  fioorbu'tos*  is  a  disease  which  essenttalljr  con* 
sists  in  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood*  caused  by  abstmenoe 
from  a  proper  vegetable  diet.  It  has  proved  very  Cital  hot!) 
by  land  and  sea*  but  it  is  pre-eminently  fi  sailor's  disease. 
Dr.  Guy  says — '  S.  alone  has  sufficed  to  plaice  a  well-manned 
vessel  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Witness  Anson*s 
own  ship,  the  Centurion^  in  1742*  when  the  crew  were  so  weak- 
ened by  it  that  had  the  ship  been  compelled  to  keep  the  sea  a 
few  dajs  longer  it  could  not  have  b^  brought  to  anchor  at 
Juan  Fernandez^  but  must  have  gone  adrift  in  the  Pacific,  the 
survivors  ])erishing  miserably*  as  happened  to  a  Spanish  vessel 
under  similar  circumstances.  Or  take  the  figures  that  express 
the  mortality  in  Anson's  fleet  Out  of  961  men*  626  deaths  in 
nine  months,  or  very  nearly  two  out  of  three !  And  this  was  no 
rare  or  exceptional  occurrence*  for  such  things  had  happened  in 
earUer,  and  did  happen  in  later  times.  Thus  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins*  the  great  navigator  of  the  age  of  Eliabeth  and  her 
successors,  said  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  "he  had 
known  of  10,000  seamen  having  perished  by  S.  alone."  Even 
so  late  as  1780,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  found  that  a  fleet  manned  with 
between  7000  and  8000  seamen  had  in  one  year  lost  one  in  every 
seven.'  At  the  present  time  S.  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in 
our  army  or  navy ;  but  it  is  still  to  be  found  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  merchant  service,  partly  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  captains  and  owners  of  ships*  and  partly  from  the  bad  quality 
of  the  lime-juice  supplied. 

The  important  discovery  that  lime-juice  prevents  S.  was  pro- 
bably due  to  John  WoodfalL  At  what  period  the  truth  dawned 
upon  men's  minds  we  do  not  know,  but  certainly  as  early  as 
161 7  John  Woodfall,  master  in  surgery,  knew  that  lemon-juice 
was  the  best  of  all  remedies  for  S.*  and  commended  it  accord- 
ingly ;  but,  strange  to  say,  this  important  fact  was  forgotten  or 
overlooked  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  About  1770,  lind 
revived  and  diffused  a  knowledge  of  it ;  but  nearly  another 
quarter  of  a  century  was  to  elapse  before  our  navy  was  supplied 
with  it  This  important  step  was  taken  in  1796.  Dr.'Wynter 
Blyth  says,  'The  practical  ways  of  keeping  men  free  from  S., 
whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  to  see  that,  where  they  can  be 
obtained,  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  be  used  at  each  meal'  In 
war  it  is  better  to  utilise  any  plant  that  is  not  injurious  rather 
than  have  no  vegetables  at  all.  .  .  .  Each  soldier  or  sailor  should 
drink  an  ounce  daily  of  lemon-juice*  which  should  be  swallowed 
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as  soon  as  distributed.  .  .  .  Vinegar  should  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  rations,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  issue  little  packets  of  the  citrates 
or  tartrates  of  potash,  with  instructions  for  use.'  Notwithstand- 
ing the  well-known  prophylactic  qualities  of  lime-juice,  the  most 
serious  consec^uences  frequently  arise  from  culpable  neglect.  In 
1875  two  British  vessels  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  the  crews 
being  decimated  by  S.;  and  the  comparative  failure  of  the  recent 
Arctic  Expedition  under  Sir  George  Nares  was,  in  great  measure, 
due  to  neglect  regarding  the  lime-juice  issue. 

Dr.  Garrod  views  S.  as  essentially  due  to  the  want  of  potash 
salts  in  the  blood,  through  tlie  food  being  deficient  in  them. 
The  symptoms  come  on  gradually,  with  weakness,  anxiety, 
a  sallow  muddy  complexion,  a  foul  breath,  and  the  appearance 
of  blotches  on  the  legs  called  '  the  purples.*  The  gums  become 
swollen  and  spongy,  bleed  on  being  touched,  and  resemble  that 
seen  when  a  patient  is  salivated.  Wandering  pains  are  felt  all 
over  the  body,  and  the  temperature  is  lower  than  normal.  As 
the  disease  advances  the  teeth  rot  from  the  sockets,  and  haemorr- 
hage takes  place  from  the  mouth,  nose,  stomach,  and  intestines. 
The  last  stage  is  attended  with  great  debility,  and  the  petechia, 
developing  into  ulcers  or  ecchymoses,  form  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

Bcurvy-graM'  {CochUcaria)  is  a  genus  of  cruciferous  perennial 
herbs  with  entire  or  pinnate  leaves,  small  white  flowers  with  short- 
clawed  petals ;  short,  equal,  spreading  sepals ;  pods  oblong  or 
globose,  with  turgid  reticular  valves,  and  often  imperfect  septum; 
tubercled  seeds  in  two  rows.  It  is  a  littoral  plant  with  smooth, 
fleshy,  clasping  stem-leaves,  and  cordate-orbicular  or  ovate 
radical  leaves,  which  are  esteemed  a  valuable  antiscorbutic,  hence 
the  name.  C*.  officinalis,  one  of  the  '  Saline  Plants '  (q.  v. ),  also 
thrives  on  mountains,  a  form  of  it  being  found  in  Scotland  at  a 
height  of  4000  feet. 

Bcu'tage.    See  Escuage. 

Scu'tari  (anc.  Scodra,  Slav.  Skadar,  Turk.  Ishkodra),  capital 
of  a  vilayet  of  the  same  name  in  Northern  Albania,  on  the  river 
Bojana,  near  where  it  issues  from  Lake  S.,  and  17  miles  from 
the  Adriatic  S.  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  a  castle 
occupied  by  a  Turkish  pasha.  The  chief  industries]  are  the 
manufacture  of  weapons,  weaving,  and  the  exportation  of  fish, 
taken  from  the  adjacent  lake,  which  is  20  miles  long.  S.  also 
trades  in  leather,  oil,  maize,  wheat,  wool,,  timber,  wax,  and 
fruits.  There  is  considerable  transit  trade.  The  surrounding 
country  is  fertile.  In  1876  there  entered  4  steamers  and  104 
sailing-vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  3751,  and  cargoes  valued  at 
;^I26,I03 ;  there  cleared  i  steamer  and  93  sailing-ships,  with  a 
tonnage  of  2901,  and  cargoes  valued  at  ;^64,399.  Pop.  40,000. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  yuly  1878)  the  Turks  are  permitted  to 
raise  fortifications  around  S.,  but  on  the  rest  of  the  Bojana 
neither  they  nor  the  Montenegrins  may  do  so. 

Scu'tari  (Turk.  Ueskiidar),  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
Bosphorus,  opposite  Constantinople.  It  slopes  gradually  up 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus^  and  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  are 
extensive  cemeteries  shaded  by  cypresses,  where  the  Turks  of 
Stamboul  prefer  to  be  buried,  that  their  graves  may  not  be  dese- 
crated in  the  day  when  the  Giaour  again  rules  in  the  city  of  the 
Caesars.  S.  with  its  twelve  mosques  and  extensive  ruins  has  a 
striking  appearance  from  the  sea.  There  is  also  a  summer 
palace  of  the  Sultan's,  and  a  barrack  for  the  guards,  as  well  as 
numerous  khans  for  the  many  caravans  which  start  here.  Some 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  are  carried  on.  The  barracks 
were  \ised  as  a  British  hospital  during  the  Crimean  War,  and 
here  it  was  that  Florence  Nightingale  (q.  v.)  toiled.  S.  is  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Chrysopolis.     Pop.  50,000. 

Scutche'on  is  the  shield  or  metallic  plate  attached  to  the  key- 
hole of  doors,  and  through  which  the  key  passes.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  a  knight's  shield— properly  Escutcheon  (q.  v.). 

Scutch'ing.     See  Flax-dressing  and  Cotton-spinning. 

Bcyll'a  and  Oharyb'dis,  a  rock  and  whirlpool  in  the  straits 
of  Messina,  frequently  referred  to  in  ancient  writings.  S.  is  a 
rock  on  the  Italian  coast  about  200  feet  high.  It  is  occupied 
now  by  a  castle.  The  situation  of  C.  is  more  uncertain.  All 
ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  whirlpool,  but  no 
whirlpool  exists  opposite  S.  Either  they  intended  the  whirl- 
pool of  Garofalo,  10  miles  down  the  straits,  or  else  some  of 
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the  currents  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  At  anyrate, 
they  described  S.  and  C.  as  directly  opposite  each  other,  and  the 
difficulty  of  navigating  between  them  became  proverbial  in  anli- 
quity.  Homer  represents  S.  as  a  monster — above  a  virgin, 
below  a  beast — with  twelve  feet,  six  mouths,  &c.  C.  was  a 
voracious  monster  opposite.  The  myths  were  varied  in  later 
times. 

Bcytlie  (Icel.  sigd,  'a  sickle')*  ^n  implement  having  a  long 
curved  blade  of  steel,  fixed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  a  long, 
crooked  handle.  It  is  used  in  mowing  and  Reaping  (q.  v.). 
Two  S.-like  weapons  of  war,  called  the  Ml  or  war  S.,  and  the 
glaive  or  S.  knife,  were  in  use  from  the  13th  to  the  i6th  c  The 
S.  blade,  slightly  straightened,  was  simply  fixed  to  a  wooden 
handle,  and  in  a  line  with  it.  The  bCl  has  its  point  curving 
from  the  cutting  edge,  the  glaive  to  IL 

Boyth'ia,  a  term  of  vaguel  import,  and  more  ethnographic 
than  geographic.  The  Scythse,  or  Scoloti  as  they  called  them- 
selves, are  mentioned  in  early  Greek  writers,  especially  Hero- 
dotus, as  a  nomadic  people  drinking  mare*s  milk  igalaetopka^, 
hipptmolgi\  and  living  in  a  country  where  gold  was  found. 
Their  habitat  was  N.  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Don  and  the 
Caspian.  In  one  direction  they  penetrated  towards  the  Danube. 
They  also  entered  AsiaMinor  (628),  but  were  expelled  by  Cyaxares. 
In  Ptolemy's  time  travellers  had  found  many  Scythian  tribes  in 
Asia,  and  he  applied  the  name  S.  to  the  whole  of  W.  and  Cen* 
tral  Asia.  The  identification  of  the  Scythians  with  some  modem 
people  was  long  a  variously-solved  problem.  The  weight  of 
evidence  now  strongly  favours  the  view  that  they  were  the  Tur* 
coman  or  Tartar  race. 

Sea  is  the  general  name  for  the  continuous  mass  of  salt  water 
which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Over  this 
large  expanse,  especially  in  the  equatorial  regions,  evaporation 
is  constantly  taking  place,  and  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere, 
cooled  by  radiation,  or  by  indraught  of  a  cold  current,  or  by 
translation  to  a  cooler  region,  precipitates  this  vapour  as  dew, 
rain,  snow,  or  hail.  The  S.  is  the  great  store  &om  which  the 
solar  heat  draws  up  the  vapours  which  subsequently  descend  to 
water  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  great  reservoir  to  which  these 
waters  ultimately  return  by  means  of  the  various  river  courses 
and  channels.  The  various  aspects  of  this  grand  cycle  of  opera- 
tions are  noticed  under  the  special  articles  Climate,  Rain, 
River  ;  while  the  great  movements  of  the  deep  are  discussed 
under  Currents,  Tides,  and  Waves.  Here  it  is  purposed, 
after  glancing  at  the  nature  of  S. -water,  its  density,  temperature, 
depth,  &c.,  to  consider  briefly  its  action  as  a  geological  agent 

The  saltness  of  the  S.  is  familiar  to  alL  The  saline  substances 
which  it  holds  in  solution  are  brought  to  it  mainly  through  the 
dissolving  action  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  which  ultimatelj 
mingle  their  land-travelled  waters  with  the  ocean.  This  saltnesi 
is  wonderfully  uniform  throughout,  a  result  due  to  the  interdepen- 
dence of  density  and  saltness,  so  that  the  equilibrium,  once  de- 
stroyed, is  speedily  restored  through  consequent  circulation. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  salinity  is  the  presence  in  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  as  much  as  2*7  per  cenL  by 
mass  being  this  compound.  The  density  of  S. -water  is  ixu;  at 
60**  F.,  the  density  of  distilled  water  being  unity.  Besides 
increasing  the  density,  the  presence  of  saline  substances  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  freezing  point  of  S. -water  to  28*'4  F. 
Temperature  readings  show  a  decrease  of  tempecature  with 
increase  of  depth.  In  the  Atlantic  and  Paci6c  a  stratum  of  cold 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  35**  F.,  lies  along  the  bottom.  This 
stratum  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  regards  as  derived  mainly  from 
the  Antarctic  seas,  except  perhaps  in  the  North  Atlantic,  where 
there  is  an  indraught  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  steady 
diminution  of  temperature  as  one  descends  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  life  in  the  ocean,  and  one  of  the 
results  of  the  late  Challenger  expedition  is  the  proof  that 
life  exists  at  all  depths.  Deeper  than  100  fathoms  the  ordi- 
nary surface  disturbances  on  the  S.  are  hardlj  perceptible ;  so 
that  the  destructive  action  of  the  S.  must  cease  at  that  depth, 
and  be  very  feeble  at  depths  much  less  than  this.  Along  the 
shore,  however,  the  wearing  action  of  the  waves  is  very  evident 
The  angular  masses  severed  from  the  parent  cliff  by  frosi  and 
wind  are  gradually  rounded  by  friction  till  all  trace  of  splinter 
has  vanished.  The  spheroidal  boulders,  pebbles,  and  gravel 
which  strew  the  beach,  and  the  sand  of  the  beach  itself,   bc^r 
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witness  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  S.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  ocean  as  a  conservative  agent  The  gravel,  sand, 
and  mud  which  are  borne  down  by  rivers,  gradually  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  accumulating  there  become  consolidated  through 
timf,  and  form  the  basis  of  a  new  continent ;  while  far  out  in  the 
great  depths  the  calcareous  ooze  is  gradually  increasing  by  the 
constant  accessions  of  the  Globigerina  shells,  which  pour  like  rain 
through  several  miles  of  salt  water  till  they  reach  the  bottom. 
And  &as  the  S^  though  it  acts  by  denudation  along  itsshorei^  is 
more  than  making  up  for  this  by  depositing  dong  its  rugged 
bottom  the  matter  wnich  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  earth 
have  brought  in  suspension  to  it.  See  Sir  Wyville  lliomsoa's 
ThiDtpihs  of  the  S.  (1873),  and  Huxley's  Physiography. 

Law  Afftcting  Sea  and  SeO'Shorc, — ^It  is  a  question  which  has 
been  much  discussed  whether  the  sea  is  open  to  all,  or  whether 
it  may  not  be  appropriated  by  particular  nations.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  ocean  cannot 
be  appropriated,  it  is  held  that  the  sea  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore  is  British  dominion.  But  the  point  is  obscure ;  and  in  the 
trial  of  the  captain  of  the  German  Francoma  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  one  of  the  passengers  of  the  StrathcWde,  in  a  colli- 
sion which  took  place  off  Dover,  17th  Februanr  1875,  a  contrary 
decision  was  come  to  by  the  supreme  court.  The  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  inter  regalia;  that  is,  they  are  held  by  the 
Crown  for  behoof  of  the  people.  This  lordship  comprehends 
the  right  to  free  navi^tion,  to  fishing,  to  taking  wrecks,  to  for- 
bid passage  to  enemies,  &c.  The  shore  is  the  space  between 
high  and  low  water-mark.  It  has  been  decided  in  England  that 
land  gained  from  the  sea  by  sudden  recess  goes  to  the  Crown, 
but  that  which  is  gained 'gradually  goes  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
prietor. (See  Alluvion.)  Wilful  injury  to  a  seabank  is  fetbny 
by  statute. 

Sea-DeTiL    See  Anglbk-fish  and  Lophius. 

Bea-Dragon,  a  name  given  to  various  Teleostean  Ashes,  such 
ss  the  Pegasus  ^ror^ belonging  to  the  Lophobranchii  (q.  v.);  and 
to  the  Dragonets  {Callionymus)^  allied  to  the  Gobies.  Thev 
occur  in  the  seas  of  the  £.  Archipelago.  The  Pegasus  is  a  fish 
whose  wide  breast  and  large  oectoral  fins  have  suggested  the 
name  S.  -D.    P.  natans  is  anotner  species,  with  snuller  fins. 

Bea-Qmpe  (Ephedra)  b  one  of  the  three  genera  of  the  gym* 
uospermoos  order  Gnetaceet^  the  other  two  bein^  Gneium  and 
IVtiwUschia,  The  various  species  are  shrubs  destitute  of  foliage 
leaves,  with  long,  slender,  cylindrical,  ^reen*barked  branches ; 
at  the  joints  of  Uie  stem  are  two  opposite  minute  leaves,  which 
grow  together  into  a  bidentate  sheath,  and  from  their  udls  spring 
the  lateral  branches. 

Boaliajn  Har'boar,  a  seaport  of  Durham,  founded  in  1828, 
is  6  miles  S.  of  Sunderland,  and  forms  the  terminus  of  three 
railways.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  Perpendicular  church  of 
St.  John  (1841),  a  Congregational  chapel  (1856),  a  Catholic 
church  (1870),  the  Londondeny  Literary  Institute,  in  Grecian 
Doric  style  (1855),  a  Gothic  inhrmary  (1849),  and  the  Harbour 
and  Colliery  Office.  The  harbour  consists  of  a  tidal  basin,  one 
dry  and  two  wet  docks.  S.  H.  depends  for  its  prosperity 
mainly  on  the  coal  trade.  Bottle-works  employ  200  hands,  and 
there  are  also  anchor  and  chain  works,  an  iron  foundry,  and 
chemical  works.    Pop.  (1871)  9031. 

Sea-Hone.    See  Hippocampus  and  Lophob&anchia. 


t'-Xale  {Crambe  mariHma\  a  cruciferous  perennial,  with 
strong,  deeply-penetrating  roots,  native  of  the  sandy  and  shingly 
sea-coasts  of  £urope  (including  Britain)  and  W.  Asia.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  wavy,  and  toothed,  and  are  covered  with  a 
glaucous  bloom;  the  white  flowers  have  a  strong,  honey^Uke 
smell;  and  the  one-seeded  pods  are  roundly  ovoid,  about 
I  in.  long.  S.-K.  in  a  wild  state  was  apparently  known  to  the 
Romans  as  an  esculent,  and  used  by  them  in  long  sea  voyages. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  England  about  aoo  years,  but  was 
not  brought  into  general  notice  until  1767,  and  was  intro* 
duced  from  England  to  the  Continent  as  a  table  vegetable. 
It  has  now  become  common  in  gardens,  the  blanched  yonng 
shoots  and  leaf-stalks  being  the  part  eaten.    See  Crambs. 

Seal,  the  name  given  generally  to  animals  belonging  to  the 
section  Pinnipedia  or  Pinnigrada^  of  the  order  Camivora^  class 
Mammalia.  The  Walrus  (q.  v.)  b  also  included  in  this  section, 
in  which  the  limbs   are  converted   into  swimming  j>addles. 


There  are  two  groups  or  families  of  seals — the  Phocida^  or 
seals  proper,  wmch  nave  no  outer  ear,  and  the  Otaridee  or 
eared  seals,  which  include  the  sea-lions,  sea-bean,  sea-ele- 
phants, anil  other  forms.  The  Phocida  have  the  hind  limbs 
stretched  out  behind  and  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  so  that, 
along  with  die  hinder  extremity  of  the  body  they  serve  as  an 
efficient  propelling  organ.  On  land  the  seals  are  awkward  in 
their  gait  Th^  support  themselves  on  their  paddle*like  fore- 
limbs,  and  waddle  along  in  an  ungainly  fiishion.  In  the  water 
thc^y  are  exceptionally  agile  and  active,  swimming  and  diving, 
and  securing  the  fishes  on  which  they  prey  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  grace.  They  have  five  toes  in  each  root,  and  external  nails 
on  the  paddles.  Incisor  teeth,  canines,  and  molan  are  deve- 
loped, and  the  dentition  resembles  that  of  camivora  generally. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fore-limb  is  buried  in  the  integument, 
so  tluit  only  the  distal  part  of  the  limb  is  used  as  the  paddle. 
The  orifices  of  the  ears  can  be  closed,  like  the  nostrils,  at  the 
will  of  the  animal  The  skin  is  provided  with  a  thick  layer  of 
blubber  or  fat,  and  there  is  an  upper  and  under  fiir.  The 
common  S.  has  six  incisor  teeth  above  and  four  below;  two 
canines  in  each  jaw;  and  ten  molars  and  premolars  above 
and  below.  Seals  as  a  rule  are  intelligent  inoffensive  animals. 
In  aquaria  they  become  exceedingly  tame,  and  recognise  their 
keeper.  When  whistled  upon  they  attend  the  signal,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  petted  at  will.  The  Phocida  inhabit  the  seas 
of  Arctic  and  temperate  dimates.  The  Greenlanden  find  in  them 
a  store  of  nseful  materials,  and  utilise  the  skin,  fat,  bones»  and 
intestines.  A  valuable  oil  ta  obtained  from  the  blubber,  and 
ships,  specially  intended  for  the  S. -fishing,  sail  regularly  to  the 
Arctic  seas  firom  various  EuropMii  and  Ajaerican  ports.  Dun- 
dee and  Hull  are  notablv  the  British  ports  whence  the  S.-fishen 
sail ;  in  America,  the  Alaska  Company  have,  since  1870^  leased 
St  Paul  and  St  George,  the  largest  of  the  Aleutian  isUnds. 

The  Common  S.  {Phoca  vihtiina)  is  familiar  on  many  British 
coasts,  and  is  a  dreaded  foe  of  the  salmon,  herring,  and  other 
fishes.  Its  average  length  is  about  4  feet  The  fur  is  a  greyish 
brown,  mottled  with  black.  The  Harp  S.,  or  Saddleback  S. 
(Phoca  GreenlaHdica),  occura  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  has  a  wide 
distribution.  On  the  back  there  is  a  black  or  tawny  mark, 
resembling  a  harp  in  shape,  the  body  fur  being  grey.  This  S. 
forms  the  chief  object  of  pursuit  by  the  S. -fishers.  Its  average 
length  is  5  leet,  and  a  full-grown  specimen  weighs  from  200  to 
230  lbs.  or  more.  The  P,  bardata^  or  Great  S.,  is  found  in  S. 
Greenland,  and  measures  from  8  to  10  feet  in  length.  The  Grey 
S.  {HaOcharus  griseus)  measures  between  8  and  9  feet  in  length, 
and  occun  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Norwav.  Another  well- 
known  S.  is  the  P^fatiday  so  named  because  ot  the  disagreeable 
odour  emitted  by  the  skin  of  old  males.  The  P,  Caspica  is  a 
native  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Other  seals  bcloneing  to  genera 
difiering  from  the  genus  Phoca'jixt  the  Monk  S.  Jjuenorhytuhus 
mofuuhus)  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  Crested  S.  (Cystophora 
eristaia)  of  Greenland  seas,  in  which  the  nose  of  the  males  has  a 
curious  distensible  sac  lliis  latter  species  may  attain  a  length 
of  10  or  12  feet.  The  Sea-Elephant  is  the  Morunga  probotddea  of 
the  Antarctic  seas,  an  animal  measuring  from  ao  to  30  feet  in 
length,  the  males  having  a  proboscis-like  nose.  The  L^pard  S. 
(LepiOHyx  IVedeUO)  has  leopard-like  oaaridngs  on  the  fur.  They 
occur  off  the  S.  Orkney  Islands  and  on  the  coast  of  E.  Poly- 
nesia. The  S.«fisheries  begin  in  March,  and  April  is  usually  tne 
busiest  month.  One  tun  of  S.-oil  is  estimated  to  represent  the 
blubber  of  100  seals ;  the  skins  selling  at  about  5s.  otcb.  In 
1870,  nine  Dundee  vessels  obtained  90^450  seals. 

The  Otaridee^  or  Eared  seab,  have  a  small  outer  ear,  and  in 
their  structural  relationship  present  a  much  nearer  affinity  to  the 
Bean  than  the  ordinary  seals  da  The  neck  of  the  Otorida  is 
much  better  defined  than  that  of  the  oommoa  S.,  and  they  are 
able  to  move  about  on  land  with  greater  ease,  owing  to  the 
greater  freedom  of  the  fore  limbs.  In  their  distribution  the  Eared 
seals  are  found  in  the  Southern  Seas,  and  do  not  occur  in  the 
Atlantic  save  in  its  most  southern  parts.  The  best-known  forms 
are  the  Sea- Bear  {Otaria  ursina)  and  the  Sea-Lion  {O.juhata). 
Two  of  the  latter  have  bred  in  captivity  at  the  Brighton  Aqua- 
rium. These  seals  attain  a  length  of  from  10  to  15  feet.  Tney 
live  in  colonies,  and  the  males  engage  in  desperate  fights  for  the 
possession  of  the  females,  each  of  the  old  males  having  a  retinue 
of  female  seals  attached  to  him.  It  is  disputed  whether  all  the 
Otaridse  possess  the  famous  under  fur  wmch  forms  the  valued 
'  sealskin. '    Some  obierven  deny^that  the  lea^lions  have  it,  and 
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allege  that  its  absence  in  these  animals  constitutes  the  point  of 
difference  from  their  neighbours  the  fur  seals.  The  Otaridae  in- 
clude the  sea-bear  already  mentioned,  found  almost  entirely  at 
the  Prybilor  Islands  in  Behring's  Sea.  This  is  a  true  fur-S.  In 
the  O,  stelUri  or  sea-lion  found  in  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St 
George,  and  on  the  E.  coast  of  Kamtchatka  to  the  Kurile  Isles, 
the  under  fur  is  scanty  and  useless  as  a  commercial  article,  but 
a  superior  leather  is  made  from  the  skin.  O.  jubata  is  another 
of  the  sea-lions  with  little  or  no  under  fur ;  whilst  O.  Falklandica 
has  a  rich  under-fur.  In  the  New  Zealand  seas  there  is  a  species 
named  O,  Hookerii;  and  on  the  E.  coast  of  Australia  occurs  the 
'Cowled  S.*  (Neophoca  lobata).  In  1877  there  were  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  763, 757  skins,  valued  at  ;£'246,533. 

Seal-Engraving^.  The  engraving  of  seals,  when  they  are 
cut  in  hard  agate  stones,  is  performed  with  the  same  implements 
and  by  like  processes  used  in  cutting  cameos  and  intaglios  in 
similar  stones.  (See  Gems,  Ancient.)  The  larger  official  and 
other  seals  which  are  cut  in  steel,  &c.,  are  prepared  after  the 
manner  of  dies.     See  Die-Sinking. 

Seal'ing-Wax,  a  preparation  used  for  securing  folded  papers 
and  envelopes,  for  sealing  legal  and  other  documents,  and  for 
attaching  the  impression  of  a  seal  to  many  articles  where  certi- 
fication by  such  means  is  required.  Ordinary  red  S.-W.  is  made 
of  a  pure  bleached  lac,  4  parts,  to  which  when  cautiously  melted 
are  added  about  I J  parts  of  Venice  turpentine  and  3  parts  of  ver- 
milion. When  thoroughly  incorporated  the  mixture  is  cast  into 
moulds  of  the  size  in  which  the  sticks  are  required,  or  it  is 
rolled  out  on  a  marble  slab.  In  inferior  qualities  a  proportion 
of  common  resin  and  red  lead  is  used,  and  black  and  other  colours 
are  produced  by  substituting  appropriate  pigments.  Bottle  wax 
is  made  of  a  mixture  of  resin  and  bees-wax  with  Venetian  red, 
red  lead,  or  other  colouring  matter. 

Sea- Lion.    See  Seal. 

SeallLOte  {Sialkof),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  thft  same 
name  in  the  Punjaub,  British  India,  72  miles  N.E.  of  Lahore. 
Pop.  (1868)  25,327.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  commanding  the 
Jummu  valley.  The  fort  has  existed  for  1000  years,  and  gave 
sheker  to  the  European  residents  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857. 
There  are  several  Hindu,  Sikh,  and  Mahommedan  shrines.  The 
trade  is  considerable,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  paper  and 
cloth.  The  cantonments  lie  N.  of  the  town,  —The  district  of  S., 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  between  the  rivers 
Chenaub  and  Ravi,  has  an  area  of  1955  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1868) 
1,005,004.  It  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  canals ;  the  crops 
are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  sugar-cane.  In  i860  a  Belfast  Flax 
Company  was  unsuccessfully  started.  There  are  manufactures 
of  cotton,  iron,  and  leather.  The  total  annual  value  is  estimated 
at  ;£'36o,ooo.  The  exports  are  wheat,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  the 
imports,  piece-goods  and  salt. 

Sea'men,  Law  Regarding.  The  Act  17  and  18  Vict.  c. 
104  amends  and  consolidates  the  laws  affecting  seamen  and 
shipping.  It  provides  penalties  against  any  act  or  omission  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  any  one,  by  which  the  safety  of  the  vessel  is 
endangered,  or  by  which  *  the  life  or  limb '  of  any  one  on  board 
is  Imperilled.  It  provides  that  a  seaman's  right  to  wages  and 
provisions  shall  commence  either  at  the  time  when  he  begins  to 
work,  or  at  the  time  specified  in  his  agreement  for  beginning, 
whichever  happens  first.  No  seaman  can,  by  the  Act,  forfeit  his 
lien  over  the  ship  for  his  wages  ;  and  any  stipulation  for  abandon- 
ment of  his  wages,  or  share  of  salvage,  is  declared  illegal.  It  is 
also  declared  that  no  seaman  or  apprentice  shall  be  entitled  to 
wages  for  any  period  during  which  he  unlawfully  refuses  or 
neglects  to  work  when  required.  Provisions  are  also  made  for 
regular  periodical  payment  of  a  seaman's  wages,  and  for  their 
being  sued  for  summarily,  in  case  of  non-payment. 

Sea-Mouse,  the  name  applied  to  species  of  the  genus  Aphro^ 
dite^  a  genus  of  Errantia  or  marine  worms.  In  this  genus  the 
body  is  oval,  and  is  covered  by  a  series  of  elytra  or  shield-like 
plates,  beneath  which  the  bramhia  or  eills  are  included.  The 
bristles  or  sebet  fringing  the  body  are  long,  and  emit  iridescent 
hues  of  great  brilliancy.  A,  aculeata^  A,  hystrix^  and  A,  borealis 
are  British  species. 

Sea-Pike.    See  Garfish. 

Search  of  Encum'brances,  a  term  of  Scotch  law  denoting 
the  process  by  which  the  existence  of  any  burden  affecting  real 
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estate  in  that  country  may  be  ascertained.  The  Scotch  system 
of  registration  of  deeds  of  mortgages,  called  in  Scotland  heritable 
bonds,  enables  any  one,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  to  discover  if 
any  burden  exists  upon  any  particular  real  estate. 

Search-Warrant  is  the  written  authority  which  may  be 
granted  by  any  magistrate  to  search  the  premises  of  any  one  sus- 
pected of  secreting  stolen  goods,  and  for  taking  possession  of  these 
if  found.  No  S.-W.  will  be  issued  without  reasonable  ground 
of  suspicion  being  averred  by  the  oath  of  a  respectable  witness. 

Sea-Serpent,  a  marine  monster,  real  or  imj^inaiy,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  copious  description  and  discnssion 
than  any  creature  whose  existence  b  beyond  doubt  Those  who 
wish  to  read  what  can  be  said  from  a  '  scientific '  point  of  view 
on  behalf  of  this  formidable  mystery  should  consult  the  essay  on 
the  '  Sea  Serpents  of  Science '  in  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson's  Lnsurg 
Time  Studies  (Lond.  1878). 

Sea-Sickness  is  a  distinctive  variety  of  vomiting;  preceded 
by  vertigo  and  headache,  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  sinking  and 
distress  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  depending  on  the  expo* 
sure. of  a  susceptible  person  to  the  motion  of  rolling  water 
in  a  vessel  or  boat.  The  vomiting  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  convulsive  heaving  of  the  stomach,  a  profuse  cold 
sweat,  and  an  indescribable  feeling  of  prostration  which 
renders  the  patient  almost  indifferent  to  life.  The  susceptibility 
to  S.-S.  vanes  in  different  persons.  Infants  and  aged  persons 
possess  a  comparative  immunity ;  while  women,  as  a  general 
rule,  suffer  more  than  men.  Some  people,  however,  never  suffer 
from  it ;  others  only  on  their  first  voyage ;  and  others  on  every 
voyage  they  undertake.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  S.-SL 
continues  for  only  a  few  days ;  but  some  suffer  almost  continu- 
ously throughout  the  voyage.  According  to  Dr.  Althaus,  per- 
sons with  a  strong  heart  and  a  slow  pulse  generally  suffer  little  Uom 
S.-S. ;  while  irritable  people,  with  a  quick  pulse  and  a  tendency 
to  palpitation,  are  more  liable  to  be  affected.  He  says — *  As  a 
rule,  the  French  and  Italians,  being  of  a  more  irritable  temper, 
suffer  most  from  the  disorder,  the  Germans  less,  and  the  |£nglish 
least.'  Dr.  Chapman  considers  that  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
causes  an  accumulation  of  an  undue  amount  of  'blood  in  the 
nervous  centres  along  the  back,  and  especially  in  those  segments 
of  the  spinal  cord  related  to  the  stomach,  and  the  mnscles  con- 
cerned in  vomiting.'  He  proposes  the  cure  of  S««S.  by  lessen- 
ing the  amount  of  blood  in  the  whole  of  the  nenroos  centres 
along  the  back,  this  being  accomplished  by  lowering  the  tempen.- 
ture  of  the  spinal  region  by  the  local  application  of  ice,  contained 
in  spinal  ice-bags.  He  also  recommends  the  swallowing 
of  small  lumps  of  ice,  which,  '  brought  into  contact  with  the 
peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  will  act  on  the 
same  principle  as  it  does  when  applied  to  the  spinal  region.' 

Those  susceptible  to  S.-S.  should  maintam  the  horizontal 
position  as  long  as  possible,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  ship's  movements;  and  the  compression  of  the 
stomach  by  means  of  a  broad  belt  will  sometimes  afford  reliefl 
The  more  useful  remedies,  in  cases  of  S.-S.,  are  camphor,  tmc- 
ture  of  capsicum,  chloroform,  and  creosote.  A  few  drops  of 
chloroform  on  a  lump  of  white  sugar  very  frequently  gives  relief, 
and  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  administered  in  a  similar 
manner.  Sometimes  there  is  great  reduction  of  strength  from 
want  of  alimentation,  owing  to  the  incessant  vamiting,  and  in 
such  cases  arrowroot  and  beef  tea  in  small  quantities  should  be 
frequently  administered.  See  Dr.  Chapman,  S^-S,,  Ut  /^^Umre 
aftd  Treatment  (Lond.  1864). 

Seaside  Grape  (Coccoloba  uviferd)  is  a  small  tree  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Polygonacea,  and  has  obtained  its  name 
from  the  perianth  which  surrounds  the  ripe  fruit  becoming  pulpy 
and  of  a  violet  colour.  The  fruit  has  an  agreeable  suhacid 
flavour.  The  hard  and  handsome  wood  yiel£  a  red  dye,  and 
by  evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  wood,  and  hark»  the 
astringent  drug  known  as  Jamaica  kino  is  obtained. 

£(ea-SIug,  a  general  name  applied  to  certain  Gaster^podous 
Molluscs,  and  also  to  the  Sea-Cucumber  or  H^lothuria  {ji^  v.). 

Sea'soning  is  anything  added  to  food  to  increase  its  relish. 
The  *  tastiness '  of  food  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  diges- 
tive action  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  indirectly  increases  its  nuiri- 
tive  value. 
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Sea'0On3,  the  name  given  to  the  four  portions  into  which  the 
year  naturally  divides,  and  which  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  certain  characteristics  of  temperature,  moisture,  vege- 
tation, &C.     Tlie  great  cause  of  the  annual  variation  of  climate 
which  is  marked  oy  the  sequence  of  the  S.,  as  indeed  of  all 
variations  of  climate,  is  the  influence  of  the  sun.    Every  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth  as  it  presents  in  succession  each  part  of  its 
surface  to  the  sun  is  accompanied  at  any  given  place  bv  a  peri- 
odic variation  in  temperature.    An  annual  periodicity  also  exists 
as  the  earth  in  its  revolution  is  now  nearer  to,  now  farther  from, 
the  central  orb ;  but  this  variation  b  slight  compared  with  the 
variations  which  constitute  the  seasons,  and  which  are  directly  due 
to  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic  or  plane  in 
which  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun.     Were  the  earth's  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  the  line  of  separation  between  light 
and  darkness  upon  the  earth's  surface  would  be  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  poles,  day  and  nk^ht  would  be  equal  at  every 
locality  all  the  year  round,  and  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon  would 
be  constant  for  any  given  place.   The  inclination  of  the  axis,  how- 
ever, and  its  constancy  of  direction,  permit  the  circle  of  separation 
between  light  and  darkness  to  pass  through  the  poles  only  twice 
daring  the  year.    These  occasions  are  known  as  the  equinoxes, 
and  occur  about  the  2ist  of  March  and  the  2ist  of  September. 
Between  March  and  September  the  earth  is  so  situated  that  its 
N.  pole  is  directed  in  towards  the  sun.    At  all  places  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  then,  the  day  is  longer  than  the  night,  and 
at  the  region  surrounding  the  N,  pole  there  is  no  night — the  sun 
never  sets.     Exactly  the  converse  holds  at  the  S.  pole,  where 
there  is  no  day.    Between  September  and  March,  however, 
the  conditions  are  reversed— the  southern  hemisphere  enjoys  its 
summer,  the  northern  hemisphere  endures  its  winter.     When  it 
is  summer  in  the  N.  it  is  winter  in  the  S.,  and  spring  in  the  N. 
corresponds  in  time  with  autunm  in  the  S.    Consequently,  Great 
Britain  and  New  Zealand  are  alwavs  complementary  in  their  S. 
Though  there  are  four  S.  specified  by  name — spring,  summer, 
autumn,  winter — ^it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins.     Each  insensibly  passes  into  the  next.    It  is 
customary,  however,  to  allocate  to  each  three  definite  months — 
thus,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  spring  has  February,  March, 
April ;  summer  has  May,!June,  July  ;*autumn*has  August,  Sep- 
tember, October ;  and  winter  has  November,  December,  Januaxy. 

Sea-SquirU,    See  Ascidian. 

Sea-Urohia.    See  Echinus. 

Sea'weed  and  Sea- Wraok.  See  AiGiB,  Fucace^  and 
Wkack. 

Sea- Wolf  {Anarrhichas  lupt4s),  a  species  of  Teleostean  fishes 
allied  to  the  Blennies.  It  may  attain  a  length  of  from  4  to  7 
or  8  feet.  The  colour  is  a  brownish  grey  above,  with  brown 
stripes,  and  white  below.  In  its  habits  this  fish  is  fierce  and 
predatory.  It  has  a  formidable  array  of  teeth,  and  is  said  to 
attack  the  fishermen  on  being  taken  in  their  nets.  The  S.-W. 
occurs  on  the  British  coasts,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in 
southern  waters. 

Sea-Surgeon,  a  TeUasUan  fish — ^the  Atanthurus  ckirwrgui 
of  naturalists-|-found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean  &a, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  lancet-shaped  spine  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  and  at  its  tail- extremity.  The  length  is  from  12  to 
18  inches.     The  colour  is  a  brown  of  varying  shades* 

Seba'caoos  Qlanda,  the  name  given  to  the  minute  sacs 
lodged  in  the  lower  layer  of  the  dermis^  or  true  skin.  Each 
coosiats  of  a  sac-like  extremity  from  which  a  little  duct  leads, 
opening  either  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  into  the  foUulu  of 
the  hairs.  The  S.  G.  are  most  numerous  in  the  lace  and  scalp, 
btit  they  exist  in  large  numbers  in  the  skin  surrounding  the  nose, 
month,  anus,  ears,  &c.  None  occur  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
nnd  soles  of  the  feet.  The  sac-like  extremity  consists  of  from  five 
to  twenty  little  divisions.  The  largest  S.  G.  are  those  of  the 
eyelids  otherwise  named  Meibomian  glands.  The  function  of 
tnese  glands  is  that  of  secreting  sebaceous  matter^  a  secretion  of 
u^e  in  Keeping  the  skin  moist,  and  which  also  contributes  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  hairs. 

S^baa^tlan,  St.,  according  to  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom, 
y^raiS  bom  »t  Narbonne  in  the  end  of  the  2d  c«,  and  educated  at 
^liloji.  Although  a  Christian,  he  entered  the  Roman  army,  but 
it  Tiras  with  the  object  of  doing  all  he  could  for  the  Christians, 
who  were  suffering  persecution  at  the  time  under  the  Emperor 


Diocletian.  He  rose  to  high  favour  under  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Pope  gave  him  the  title  of  'Defender  of  the  Church.* 
At  length  he  declared  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Christian,  and  the 
Emperor,  after  trying  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his 
religion,  condemned  him  to  be  put  to  death.  His  body,  which 
had  been  transfixed  with  arrows  till  life  was  apparently  extinct, 
was  carried  to  the  house  of  a  Christian  lady,  where  he  recovered. 
In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  S.  again  appeared  in 
public,  and  professed  his  adherence  to  Christianity ;  and  he  was 
now  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  on  the  20th  January,  288.  His 
body,  which  had  been  flung  into  one  of  the  sewers  of  the  city, 
was  discovered  by  an  apparition,  and  carried  to  the  catacomb 
which  still  bears  his  name.    See  the  Bollandist  Acta  Sanctorum, 

SebaaUa'ju,  Pranpoia  Horace  Bastiazi,  Comte^  bom 

at  Porta  d'Ampugnano,  Corsica,  November  10,  1772,  was  the 
son  of  a  tailor.  Educated  for  the  church,  be  entered  the  French 
army  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1799  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigacUer  by  Moreau  on  the  field  of  Verona.  He  contri- 
buted to  the  victory  of  Marengo  in  1800,  and  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens  undertook  a  mission  to  the  East.  In  2805  he  fought 
against  Austria,  entered  Vienna  at  the  head  of  Murat's  van- 
guard, received  wounds  at  Austerlitz,  and  became  a  general 
of  division.  In  May,  1806,  he  did  much  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Selim  III.  against  the  British  fleet,  which  he  forced  to  run 
the  blockade  through  the  Dardanelles.  At  the  head  of  the 
4th  corps  he  joinea  in  the  invasion  of  Spain  (1809),  and  took 
Ocafia,  Granada,  and  Malaga,  conquering  also  at  Baza.  In  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812  he  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the 
army,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  Moscow.  In  18 13  he 
was  wounded  at  Leipzig,  and  during  the  campaign  of  18 14  he 
behaved  with  intrepid  bravery.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  France  to  negotiate 
with  the  allied  sovereigns.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  held  the 
portfolio  of  naval  afiain,  and  afterwards  that  for  foreign  affairs  ; 
and  he  likewise  became  ambassador  to  Naples  in  1833,  and  to 
London  in  1835.  In  1840  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France. 
S.  died  at  Paris,  July  ao,  185 1. 

Sebaatop'ol  (Gr.  Sebastopeiis,  *  august  city*),  a  town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Tanrida,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
3$2  miles  by  rail  from  Lezovo.  It  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  a 
splendid  bay  which  runs  from  E.  to  W.  for  4|  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  half  a  mile.  The  different  inlets  in  this  bay 
are  cidled  the  Quarantine,  Artillery,  South,  and  Dockyard  Har- 
bours. The  town  of  S.  stands  between  the  Artillery  and  South 
Harbours.  The  upper  part  is  inhabited  by  the  wealthy,  the 
lower  by  the  industrial  classes,  S.,  whidi  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Tartar  village  called  Akhtiar,  was  founded  in  1783  by 
Catharine,  and  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  it  was  strongly  for- 
tified under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Upton,  an  English  civil 
engineer.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  headquarters  of  a  ^reat 
Black  Sea  fleet,  and  was  supplied-  vrfth  aiscnals,  nagunaes, 
barracks,  and  forts,  chief  among  the  latter  being  Forts  St 
Nicholas  and  St  Michael.  During  the  Crimean  war  it  was 
besieged  by  the  French  and  Englisn  allies  for  eleven  months, 
from  9th  October  1854,  and  after  a  brilliant  defence  bv  General 
Todleben,  was  successfully  stormed  8th  September  105c.  The 
great  harbour  fortifications  which  existed  at  the  time  of  tne  siege 
were  begun  in  1834,  but  the  corresponding  land  defences  were 
only  then  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  work  of  strengthening 
the  entrenchments  was  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  siege. 
After  it  had  fallen,  S.  was  dismantl'-  \  and  almost  deserted.  It 
long  remained  in  this  condition,  but  after  gradual  restoration  it 
was  declared  a  conunercial  port  in  1875,  ^^'^  ^  ^^^  (1878)  the 
second  cora*granary  in  S.  Russia.  Some  wine  is  also  exported. 
The  railway  to  Lozovo  was  opened  in  January  1875.  Tne  pro- 
gress of  S.  has  since  been  rapid.  Much  of  the  town  has  been 
rebuilt ;  the  fortifications  have  been  laid  out  as  boulevards ;  nnd 
waterworks  have  been  constracted.  The  Russian  Memorial 
Church  (1856-70)  is  the  finest  religious  building  in  S.  Russia, 
with  a  pavement  of  granite  from  the  ruined  docks,  grey  marble 
walls,  and  a  memorial  chapel  containing  some  200  portraits  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  war.  The  exports  in  1873  valued  27,114 
roubles;  the  imports,  599,679  roubles.  Pop.  (18C3)  40,000; 
(1856)  6000;  (1876)  13,259.  By  the  principal  clause  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  Russia  was  debarred  from  maintaining  a 
naval  force  and  arsenal  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  in  November  1870 
Prince  Gortschakoff  issued  a  circular  repudiating  these  conditions. 
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Seben'ico,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crown-land  of  Dal* 
matia,  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Zara,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
canal,  3  miles  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  guarded 
by  forts,  and  has  a  cathedral  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style,  built 
in  the  15th  c.  It  trades  in  rosoglio  and  wine.  Pop.  (1869) 
6132. 

Sebes'ten,  Sebes'tan,  or  Sepis'tan,  are  names  applied 
to  Cordia  Myxa  {Boragiuaceae),  a  medium-sized  tree,  cultivated 
in  India,  and  extending  through  the  Eastern  Archipelago  to 
Queensland.  The  young  fruit  is  used  as  a  vegetable  and  a 
pickle ;  when  ripe  Uie  viscid  pulp  and  nut-flavoured  kernel  are 
also  eaten.  TTie  wood  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  the  bark 
is  made  into  rope,  and  the  leaves  serve  as  plates. 

Secchi,  Ang^lo,  an  Italian  astronomer  and  meteorologist, 
was  bom  at  Reggio,  June  29,  1818,  and  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in   1833.     After  holding  for  some  years  the  chair  of 

fhysics  in  Georgetown  College,  Washington,  he  returned  to 
taly,  and  in  1850  became  professor  of  phjrsics  in  the  Collegio 
Romano  at  Rome.  When  the  papal  states  were  finally  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Church,'S.  was  offered  the  chair  of  astronomy 
in  the  new  Roman  University,  which  he  accepted,  but  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  resign  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the 
chief  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  even  the  efforts  of  the  king  to  effect  a 
compromise,  so  as  to  give  S.  ample  opportunity  for  the  carrying 
out  of  his  astronomical  researches,  were  unsuccessful  He 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  sun's  surface,  and 
materially  added  to  onr  knowledge  of  its  constitution  by  his 
spectroscopic  observations.  S,  was  one  of  the  observers  of  the 
total  eclipses  of  i860  and  1870;  and  in  1867  received  the  great 
French  prize  of  100,000  francs  for  his  labours.  He  died  February 
26,  1875.  His  chief  work,  Li  Soleil  (Par.  1870 ;  Gcr.  1872), 
details  the  latest  solar  discoveries.  His  numerous  memoirs  upon 
subjects  in  the  various  branches  of  physics  and  meteorology 
attest  his  scientific  grasp  of  mind  and  his  rare  industry.  In  1878 
there  appeared  a  German  translation  of  his  work  on  the  Fixed 
Stars,  and  his  MeUorologia  Romana,  published  by  the  Italian 
Government, 

Secession  Church.    See  United  Presbyterians. 

Sec'ond,  in  horology  and  angular  measurement,  is  the  sixtieth 

Eart  of  a  minute.    The  corresponding  interval  of  time  was  called 
y  the  Romans  scrupuhim  secundum^  the  scrupulum  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  minute. 

Sec'ondary  Rocks,  a  general  term  applied  to  all  the  strati- 
fied rocks  between  the  top  of  the  Permian  Formation  and  the 
base  of  the  Eocene,  and  including,  therefore,  the  Trias,  Lias, 
Oolitic,  and  Cretaceous  Formations.  It  is  synonymous  with  the 
term  Mesozoic.  The  Secondary  Period  as  a  whole  is  remarkable 
for  the  predominance  of  cycads  and  allied  plants  ;  for  the  great 
abundance  of  reptiles ;  for*  the  first  appearance  pf  birds,  whose 
footprints  are  found  in  Triassic  strata  in  Connecticut,  and  of 
which  the  first  indubitable  species,  Archaopteryx  macrura,  occurs 
in  the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen  ;  and,  lastly,  for  the  dawn 
of  mammalian  life,  in  the  shape  of  the  Triassic  genera  DromO" 
therium  and  Microlestes, 

Second'ing  (in  the  army).  A  military  officer  accepting  civil 
employment  under  the  crown,  and  retaining  his  rank  while  losing 
his  pay,  is  said  to  be  seconded.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he 
must  either  return  to  regimental  duty,  permanently  retire,  or,  if 
not  entitled  to  retire,  resign  his  commission. 

Sec'ond  Sight,  a  power  ascribed  by  Highland  belief  to  cer- 
tain persons  of  foreseeing  coming  events,  is  fully  described  in  the 
last  29  pages  of  a  scarce  book  by  John  Aubrey,  entitled  Miscel- 
lanies ^  viz.f  Voices f  Marvels,  Knockings,  &*c.  (Lond.  1696). 
Aubrey's  somewhat  conflicting  information,  drawn  from  an 
anonymous  *  learned  friend  in  Scotland,*  from  a  minister  living 
near  Inverness,  and  from  a  gentleman's  son  in  Strathspey,  a 
student  in  divinity,  comes  to  this : — Many  instances  of  S.  S.  can 
be  given  by  the  confession  of  such  as  are  skilled  in  that  faculty. 
It  relates  solely  to  thini^s  fiiture,  which  are  to  happen  either 
shortly  thereafter  or  within  three  or  four  years,  these  things 
being  only  sad  and  dismal  events,  as  *  murthers,  drownings, 
weddings  (?),  burials,  combates,  manslaughters.*  Such  sights 
the  seers,  but  none  but  themselves,  behold  visibly,  seeing  a 
gibbet  or  rope  if  a  man's  fatal  end  be  hanging,  or  if  drowningi 
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then  water  up  to  his  neck.  The  S.  S.  is  a  burden  very  trouble- 
some to  its  possessors,  but  as  to  whether  these  are  neoesBhljr 
ungodly,  authorities  differ.  So  also  as  to  whether  it  comes  by 
succession,  by  compact  with  the  devil,  or  by  converse  with  those 
daemons  called  fairies,  but '  when  a  woman  hath  it  herself  and  is 
married  to  a  man  that  hath  it  also,  if  in  the  very  act  of  delivery 
the  child  be  baptized,  the  same  is  free  from  it ;  if  not,  he  hath  it 
all  his  life.'  Also  it  can  be  transmitted  by  a  second-sighted 
person  setting  his  foot  on  the  foot  of  another  who  hath  not  the 
gift,  while  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  any  one  that  pleases  may  get  it 
taught  him  for  a  pound  or  two  of  tobacco.  The  student  adds 
that  *  they  generally  term  this  S.  S.  in  Irish  TaishitaraugkJkj  and 
such  as  have  it  Taishairin,  from  Taisk,  which  is  properly  a 
shadowy  substance,  or  such  naughty  a  thing  as  can  only,  or 
scarcely  rather,  be  discerned  by  the  eye  but  not  caught  by  the 
hands ;  for  which  they  assigned  it  to  dories  or  ghosts,  so  that 
Taishtar  is  as  much  as  one  that  converses  with  ghosts  or  spirits, 
or,  as  they  commonly  call  them,  the  fairies  or  fairy /oiks.  Others 
call  these  men  PAirsicJiin,  from  /%«,  which  is  properly  foresight 
or  foreknowledge.'  Such  was  the  belief  concerning  S.  S.  in  the 
Highlands  two  centuries  ago,  and  that  it  lingered  long  after 
Aubrey's  day  is  testified  by  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland  (1716  ;  reprinted  in  Pinkerton's  Voyctges^  vol. 
iii.),  by  Macleod  of  Hamir's  Theophilus  Insulanus  (1763),  and 
by  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  (1775)  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  himself  *  came  away  at  last  only  willing  to  believe*  Nay, 
in  the  present  years  of  grace  there  are  many  persons  living  in  the 
Highlands,  more  still  in  the  Western  Isles,  who  by  their  own 
account  can  see  quite  as  far  into  futurity  as  any  of  their  grand- 
sires.  Instances  of  S.  S.  also  occur  among  savage  races,  as 
when  Mason  Brown  was  met  on  the  Coppermine  River  by  the 
very  Indians  he  was  in  search  of,  who  told  him  their  medicine- 
man had  seen  himxoming  and  heard  him  talk ;  or  when  Captain 
J.  Carver  received  from  a  Cree  medicine-man  a  faithful  predic- 
tion of  the  arrival  next  day  at  noon  of  a  canoe  with  news.  See 
Brenton's  Myths  ofth€  New  World. 

Se'oret  (Lat.  secreta,  sciL  oratio,  *the  secret  prayer*)  is  the 
prayer  in  the  Mass  (q.  v.)  which  follows  immediately  after  the 
oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  which  is  recited  by  the  priest 
in  an  inaudible  voice. 

Se'cret,  Dis'cipline  of  the  (Lat  Arcani disciptina\  was 
the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  early  Church — from  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  c.  to  the  6th— of  keeping  secret  from  the 
uninitiated  certain  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  pagan  practice  with  regard  to  their  mysteries — r^.,  the  Eleo- 
sinian — is  well  known ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  the  early 
Christians  were  all  converts  from  paganism,  who  would  see 
nothing  wrong  in  the  principle  of  having  mysteries,  but  only  in 
having  unholy  ones,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  the 
origin  of  the  practice  in  the  Church.  It  is  a  fact,  at  aayiate, 
that  the  terms  used  in  the  pagan  mysteries  were  applied  to  the 
Christian  institutions,  particularly  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  mysteries,  or  the  things  which  were  kept  secret 
from  outsiders  generally,  and  even  from  the  Catechumens  (q.  v.), 
were  the  following  : — i.  The  manner  of  administering  Baptism, 
and  2.  Confirmation.  3.  The  manner  of  celebreting  the  Eacfaarist 
(q.  V. ).  4.  The  ordination  of  priests.  5.  The  public  Uturgy  or 
solemn  prayers  of  the  Church.  6.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  kept  back  from  the 
catechumens  till  immediately  before  their  baptism.  See  Bing- 
ham's Origines  EccL  (2d  ed.  1 726),  Zezschwitx  in  Herzog's 
Real'Encyclopddie  (new  ed.  Lcip.  1877). 

Sec'retary  Bird  {Gypogeramus  secretariHs\  a  species  of  Rep- 
torial  bird,  found  in  S.  Africa,  and  neariy  allied  to  the  Harrier 
(q.  v.).  It  derives  its  popular  name  from  the  long  feathers, 
which  project  like  quill  pens  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The 
legs  and  tail  are  also  long.  The  three  front  toes  are  short,  the 
hinder  toe  rudimentary  and  elevated.  The  tarsi  and  toes  are 
scaly,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  wing-qoills  are  the  loogesc 
The  S.  B.  is  a  destroyer  of  venomons  snakes,  and  is  acoordingly 
encouraged  and  protected  in  S.  Africa.  The  snakes  appear  to 
be  killed  by  means  of  the  strong  feet  and  wings.  The  average 
length  of  the  bird  is  about  3  feet,  and  the  plumage  is  of  a  dull 
grey  hue,  the  projecting  head-feathers  being  black,  and  the  cen- 
tral feathers  of  the  tail  grey.  The  S.  B.  is  frequently  domesti- 
cated in  S.  Africa. 
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BwfT9iBxy  of  BmlMMsy,  the  priBctpal  assistant  of  an 
ambastadon  H«  receives  bis  commission  direct  from  the  Crown, 
has  high  diplomatio  privileges,  and  acts  as  charge-d'afiaixes  ad 
interim  duiuig  the  aboence  of  his  chief.  In  the  case  of  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  the  secretary  has  the  title  of 
Secretary  of  Legation.  The  salaries  attached  to  the  office  range 
from  £yx}  to  ^  looo. 

Secretary  of  StatOi  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the 
Crown.  The  king's  •  chief  secretary,*  or  'principal  secretary,' 
in  early  English  nistor^  had  private  access  to  the  king,  and 
prepared  the  business  for  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  he  was 
not,  however,  a  member,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  council 
chamber.  He  had  custody  of  the  king's  signet,  and  the  assist- 
ance in  his  duties  of  four  clerks.  An  aidditional  principal  secre- 
tary was  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  Secretaries  of  State  by  virtue  of  their  office  have  been 
members  of  the  Privy  Council.  For  many  years  the  number  of 
Secretaries  of  State  was  restricted  to  two.  A  S.  of  S.  for  Scot- 
land was  temporarily  (1708-42)  appointed  by  Queen  Anne,  and 
one  for  America  ( 1 76&-S2)  by  George  III.  At  this  time  the  other 
two  secretaries  were  called  the  S^retary  for  the  Northern  De- 
partment and  the  Secretary  for  the  Southern  Department,  the 
northern  and  southern  countries  of  Europe  coming  respectively 
into  the  spheres  of  their  operations.  The  affinrs  of  the  colonies 
and  of  Ireland  were  administered  by  the  elder  of  the  two  secre- 
taries. In  1782  the  secretaryship  for  America  was  abolished 
and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  took  the  titles  of  S.  of  S.  for 
the  Home  and  for  the  Foreign  Departments,  colonial  business 
falling  to  the  share  of  the  former.  The  Secretary  of  War  was 
appointed  in  1794  and  the  business  of  the  colonies  was  transferred 
to  his  office  in  1801.  After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  these 
branches  were  separated,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was 
appointed  in  1858. 

There  are  therefore  at  present  five  Secretaries  of  State,  namely, 
those  for  the  Home,  Foreign,  Colonial,  War,  and  Indian  De- 
partments. Thev  are  always  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  of 
the  Privy  Cooncil,  and  deliver  up  the  seals  of  their  office  on  a 
change  of  ministry.  Though  a  aoMirate  sphere  of  work  is 
assigned  to  them,  they  are  all  supposed  to  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  any  of  the  others.  Each  has  the  management  of 
the  executive  business  of  his  department,  subject  to  a  reference 
to  the  Cabinet  on  affairs  of  importance,  and  is  assisted  \f9  two 
under-secretaries,  one  permanent  and  the  other  connected  with 
the  administration.  Not  more  than  four  maj  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  as  a  rule  three  Secretaries  of  State  are  in  one 
House  of  Pariiament  and  two  in  the  other.  The  salary  of  a  S.  of 
S.  is  if  5000  a  year,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  Under  S.  of  S.;f  150a 
,  The  S.  of  S.  for  the  Home  Department  has  charge  of  the  privy 
si^et  office,  where  grants,  letters,  &&,  to  be  signed  with  the 
privy  signet  are  made  out  He  is  responsible  for  the  internal 
adntunistration  of  justice  so  far  as  concerns  the  royal  prerogative, 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  country,  the  supervision  of  prisons, 
I  police,  and  sanitair  afEuia,  and  has  the  appointment  <n  many 
I  judicial  officers.  He  is  the  medium  of  communication  between 
I  the  Viceroy  of  Irdand  and  the  Cabinet,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
in  temal  administration  of  Ireland.  The  Secretary  for  the  Foreign 
Affairs  conducts  all  correspondence  with  foreign  states,  negotiates 
treaties,  appoints  ambassadors,  .&c  The  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  performs  for  these  countries  similar  functions  to  those 
of  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Secretary 
for  War,  assisted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  has  the  whole 
control  of  the  army.  The  Secretary  for  India  governs  the 
affairs  of  our  Eastern  Empire  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of 
fifteen  members. 

The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  not  a  S.  of  S.,  but  is  merely 
the  chief  secretary  of  the  Viceroy.  He  is  resident  in  Dublin 
during  the  Parliamentary  recess,  and  ^  the  assistance  of  an 
uuder-secretary. 

Se'eret  Bill  of  Sale.  Frauds  were  firemtently  committed 
on  creditoiB  by  this  means ;  but  17  and  18  Vict  c.  36  enacts 
that  no  bill  of  sale  shall  be  valid  nnless  it,  or  a  copy  vrith  other 
particulars  specified,  be  filed  within  twenty^me  days  after  date 
with  the  clerk  of  judgments,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  division. 

aeore'tion,  the  term  applied-to  the  function  of  separating  and 
of  elaboratiflf  from  the  blood  a  product  of  use  in  the  living  eco- 
nomy.   The  liver  (q.  v.)  is  thus  said  to  ucrtU  or  panufactnie 
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biie;  the  Pancreas  (q.  v.)  secretes  pancreaHe  juict;  the  Sali- 
vary Glands  (q.  v.)  secrete  taiiva  ;  the  Sebaceous  Glands  (o.  t.) 
form  sebaeeous  matter^  and  so  on.  The  conditions  of  S.  are  tniee 
in  number:  (i)  a  due  supply  of  healthy  blood;  (3)  a  mern^ 
brane  on  which  blood- veuds  may  ramify,  and  from  whidi 
an  ouiUt  or  duct  may  pass;  and  (j)  special  secreting  celis^ 
the  latter  being  the  active  omns  which  are  specially  engaged 
in  the  work  of  separating  tne  necessary  products  from  the 
blood,  and  of  elaborating  them  so  as  to  form  the  charac- 
teristic S.  True  and  tvpical  secretions,  such  as  bile,  milk, 
&c,  do  not  exifit  as  such  in  the  blood,  but  require  to  be  dabo^ 
rated  in  the  glands  devoted  to  their  manufacture.  In  its  actual 
details  the  work  of  S.  is  accomplished  either  by  a  membrane  or 
by  a  gland.  The  structure  of  both  of  these  is  essentially  the  same, 
llie  conditions  required  to  effect  S.  include  ^ysical,  chemical, 
and  vital  phenomena.  Thus  fluids  may  undergo  filtration  and 
diffusion  tnrough  membranes,  whilst  the  chemical  part  of  the 
work  of  S.  consists  in  thelse^aration  from  the  blood  of  certain 
materials^and  in  the  recombination  of  other  matters  to  form  a 
new  compound.  The  ceils  of  the  secreting  membranes  or  glands 
are  the  essentially  active  parts  of  these  structures,  and  the  intri- 
cate operations  in  which  tnese  cells  engage  may  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  their  vital  constitution  and  as  evidence  of  their  inherited 
vitality.  The  circumstances  influenci^  S.,  favourably  or  unfavour- 
ably, are  in  the  main  those  which  afiect  the  Quality  and  circula- 
tion of  blood  through  glands.  Thus  a  rapid  circulation,  caus- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  blood  to  traverse  the  secreting  sucfaces, 
wul  fiLvourebly  affect  the  quantity  of  the  S.,  and  vice  versd. 
Then,  lastly,  the  mrvo$ts  system  nossesses  a  very  striking  but  in 
many  respects  ill-understood  influence  on  S.  Indirectly,  the 
nervous  system  acts  on  S.  by  influencing  the  quantity  of  blood 
sent  to  a  gland,  but  the  worlc  of  S.  may  also  be  afiiected  directly 
by^mpressions  passing  from  nerve-centres  to  a  gland. 

Seore'tioxui,  Veg'etable.  The  nutrient  substances  taken 
up  b^  plants  are,  in  a  raw  state,  by  no  means  adapted  to  take 
part  m  the  construction  of  any  vegetable  structures ;  thev  must, 
on  the  contrary,  undergo  important  transformations,  and  oecome 
changed  .into  organic  compounds  suitable  for  nutrition.  The 
process  of  eusinmation  (see  Sap)  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  the 
following  forces : — (1)  The  evaporation  of  water  contained  in  the 
nutrient  sap.  (2)  The  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the 
fixation  of  carbon.  (3)  The  formation  of  albuminoids,  which 
are  essential  for  the  production  of  Protoplasm  (q.  v.),  and 
Chlorophyl  (q.  v.).  (4)  The  formation  o!  the  substances  from 
which  Cellulose  (q.  v.)  is  produced,  vis.»  Starch  (^.  v.),  the 
different  kinds  of  Sugar  (q.  v.).  Oil  (q.  v.),  and  Inuline  (q.  v.). 
The  mode  of  formation  of  albuminoids  is  still  unknown,  so  also 
is  that  of  cellulose.  The  products  of  assimilation,  when  trans- 
ferred to  other  cells  and  when  brought  into  actual  use,  undergo 
a  varietv  of  changes  which  are  included  under  the  name  nuta- 
tasis.  Many  products  of  metatasis  are  of  no  further  use  in  the 
construction  of  cells,  but  remain  stored  up  and  inactive  at  the 
spots  where  they  are  produced.  These  comprise  the  volatile 
oils,  resin,  caoutchouc,  camphor,  gum-like  substances,  tannin, 
pigments,  acids,  alkaloids,  wax,  pectin,  &c. 

Se'oret  Writ'ing-Ixik.    See  Sympathetic  Ink. 

Seerole,  the  W.  suburb  of  the  city  of  Benares,  in  the  N.  W. 
Provinces,  British  India,  which  contains  the  civil  establishments 
and  military  cantonments  as  well  as  the  bungalows  or  villas  of 
the  European  residents. 

Seo'tion,  in  architecture,  is  the  contour  of  a  given  structure 
on  a  vertical  plane  intersecting  it  throngh  any  part.  The  ptOn 
is  a  projection  upon  a  horizontal  plane. 

Sec'tion,  in  geology,  a  cutting  or  face  of  rock,  exhibiting  the 
edges  of  the  various  strata.  It  may  be  naturai,  as  in  the  face  of 
a  cliff;  or  arti/icia/,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mine  or  railway  cutting. 
A  theoretical  section  is  a  drawing  intended  to  represent  a  vertical 
or  horizontal  succession  of  strata,  not  directly  visible,  but  as  cal- 
culated from  observations  in  the  neighbourhcxxl. 

Seo'tor,  in  geometry;  is  the  portion  of  a  circle  included  be- 
tween two  ladii  and  the  intercepted  arc  It  is  alM  the  name 
of  a  mathematical  instrument,  employed  for  laying  down  plans, 
measuring  angles,  Ac,  and  composed  of  two  graduated  legs, 
jointed  toother  like  a  carpenter's  foot-rule,  lliere  are  various 
scalesi  which  are  ruled  so  as  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the 
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hinge,  and  which  are  intended  for  different  purposes.  Thus, 
in  the  more  elaborate  instruments,  there  are,  beside  the  simply 
graduated  scale  of  lines,  scales  of  sines,  of  langcnis,  of  chords, 
of  rhombs,  &c  The  most  ordinary  use  to  which  a  S.  is  applied 
is  for  finding  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  lines, 

Sec'ular  Cler'gy.     Sec  Clergy. 

Sec'ularism  is  the  creed  of  those  who  deny  the  popular 
opinion  of  mankind  that  the  universe  was  created  at  a  particular 
lime  by  a  Personal  Deity,  with  the  doctrines  founded  thereon  ; 
holding  the  opinion,  which  is  as  old  as  Epicurus  (B.C.  310),  that 
the  universe  is  eternal  and  self-existent.  Secularists  maintain 
that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  being  who  created 
the  universe  was  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  elements. 
First,  the  conception  of  a  deity  was  formed  out  of  various  ele- 
ments :  the  fear  of  death,  which  raised  a  hope  that  death  is  not 
the  end  of  existence,  but  that  a  separate  entity,  the  soul,  has  eter- 
nal life,  so  that  there  may  well  be  a  personal,  spiritual  deity  ;  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  of  men  in  this  world,  and  the  frequent  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  which  tend  to  make  men  believe  in  a  deity 
of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  who,  in  a  future  life, 
will  rectify  all  the  inequalities  of  this  life  ;  and  the  desire  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  human  race,  the  only  hope  of  which  was  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  the  guidance  of  a  benevolent  deity.  When  men 
were  thus  prepared  to  accept  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
deity,  any  one  who  said,  and  may  have  believed,  that  he  had  a 
supernatural  revelation  to  that  effect,  would  obtain  a  number  of 
disciples.  Many  such  revelations  have  undoubtedly  been  believed 
in  by  bodies  of  men,  the  converts  to  each  believing  that  all  reve- 
lations were  false  but  their  own.  Further,  Secularists  reject  the 
great  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God  from  final  causes  as 
being  contrary  both  to  experience  and  the  law  of  causality  itself : 
to  experience,  because  to  account  for  the  existing  order  of  matter 
it  presupposes  a  self-existent  order  in  mind,  whereas  there  is  no 
experience  of  order  in  mind  which  does  not  arise  from  order  in 
matter ;  to  the  law  of  causality,  because  the  condition  of  the 
universe  at  any  time  is  the  necessary  result  of  every  preceding 
state ;  and  since,  according  to  the  received  results  of  modern 
science,  matter  and  energy  are  each  constant  in  amount,  at  the 
furthest  term  of  the  series  to  which  wc  choose  to  go  back  the 
matter  and  the  energy  were  the  same  as  now ;  in  other  words, 
matter  has  been  eternal,  and  therefore  had  no  need  of  a  cause. 

Along  with  the  belief  in  a  Personal  God,  S.  has  rejected 
some  of  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I.  Find- 
ing the  narratives  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  be  untenable,  it 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  (q.  v.),  and  the  whole  *  Scheme 
ot  Salvation* — including  'Redemption  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,*  'Justification  by  Faith,*  &c. — depending  on  it.  2. 
According  to  Secularists,  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the 
canon  and  the  teaching  of  historical  criticism  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Bible  must  be  regarded  as  a  human  composition, 
and  not  a  divinely-inspired  and  infallible  authority.  3.  The 
teaching  of  science  and  a  comparison  of  religions  leads  to  the 
rejection  of  the  legends,  myths,  and  miracles  both  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New.  5.  To  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  man  of  exalted  moral  character, 
around  whom,  when  dead,  the  stories  of  the  *  apocryphal  and 
canonical  gospels  crystallised  according  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
time.'  6.  On  the  question  of  a  future  life  S.  does  not  pronounce 
certainly  or  dogmatically,  but  leaves  it  *  in  solemn  hope.* 

Such  is  the  negative  side  of  S.,  but  it  has  a  positive  side  as 
well.  I.  Secularists  believe  in  one  Deity  who  manifests  himself 
in  energy,  is  unchangeable,  and  has  no  known  beginning  or  end- 
ing ;  who  governs  according  to  fixed  laws,  and  whose  will,  a 
revelation  of  which  is  always  being  made  more  and  more  com- 
plete, is  written  in  his  works ;  and  obedience  to  whose  will  is 
the  whole  duty  and  the  religion  of  man,  which  brings  him  happi- 
ness, while  disobedience  brings  inevitable,  merciless  punishment, 
but  always  according  to  law.  2.  It  holds  that  man,  instead  of 
grovelling  downwards  from  a  primitive  state  of  innocence  and 
excellence  to  a  state  of  degradation,  from  which  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  individuals  are  redeemed,  is  steadily  advancing  in  civi- 
lisation and  cnlij^htenment,  learning  by  experience,  and  throwing 
up  safeguards  of  law  and  morality.  3.  S.  teaches  men,  instead 
of  trusting  to  the  atonement  of  another's  sufferings,  to  live  a  true, 
pure,  and  noble  life ;  and,  instead  of  balancing  the  profit  and 
loss  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  life  against  the  reward  of  a 
future  life  (and  very  far  from  saying,  as  ignorant  detractors 
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would  have  it,  *  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die '),  to 
act  rightly  because  it  is  noble  to  act  sa  4.  S.  pleads  for  the 
prompt  administration  of  justice  now,  knowing  nothing  of  1 
judgment  to  come.  5.  It  substitutes  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy for  asceticism. 

Secxmdra  or  Seknnder,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Agra, 
N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  7  miles  from  Agra,  named  aitcr 
the  Pathan  Emperor,  Secundra  Lodi.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
magnificent  tomb  of  Akbar  the  Great,  still  in  good  preservation. 
The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  garden,  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  sandstone  terraces,  supporting  a  marble  mausoleum.  The 
architecture  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  Saracenic  and 
Hindu  styles.  Close  by  is  the  tomb  of  Munni  Begum,  the  Por- 
tuguese wife  of  Akbar.  This  building  was  for  many  years  the 
headquarters  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  afforded 
shelter  to  300  orphans  in  the  famine  of  1838.  See  Travels  of  a 
Hindu  (Lend.  1S69) ;  Fergusson's  History  0/ Indian  Archiiecture 
(Lond.  1S76). 

Secandrabad'  (*  Alexander  town '),  a  British  military  can- 
tonment in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  ladia, 
6  miles  N.  of  Hyderabad,  and  449  S.E.  of  Bombay.  It  is  built 
along  an  artificial  lake,  3  miles  long  by  2  broad,  called  the 
Husain  Sagur.  Three  miles  W.  is  a  range  of  hills,  covered  with 
tombs  of  ^lussulman  saints.  Pop.  40,00a  S.  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  *  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force,*  which  in  1874 
numbered  6012  men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  2547  were  Europeans. 
In  the  same  year,  a  branch  line  to  S.  firom  the  Bombay- Madras 
railway  at  Gulbarga  was  opened. 

8edalia,  a  town  of  Missouri,  U.S.,  in  a  high  prairie  country, 
within  3  miles  of  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  and  40  miles  S.  of 
the  main  stream.  It  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  three  railway 
lines,  and  is  by  rail  189  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis,  and  100  E  of 
Kansas  City.  It  has  large  railway  works,  flour-mills,  iron- 
foundries,  woollen-mills,  &c,  2  daily  newspapers,  and  a  street- 
railway  (since  1876).  There  are  rich  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity. 
S.  was  only  founded  in  i860,  and  in  1870  had  a  pop.  of  4560, 
and  in  1877  of  10,000. 

Sedan,  an  important  town  and  fortress  of  France,  department 
of  Ardennes,  on  the  Maas,  163 J  miles  E.N.E.  of  Paris  by  rail 
Its  fine  cloth  factories  (founded  by  Colbert  in  1646)  employ 
10,000  workmen,  and  it  is  also  noted  for  the  production  of  arms, 
leather,  ironwares,  &c  Near  it  are  extensive  iron  and  coal 
mines.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Turenne.  In  the 
Franco-CJerman  War,  the  division  of  the  French  army  under 
Marshal  MacMahon,  while  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Meti,  was 
driven,  after  four  days'  incessant  fighting,  to  seek  refuge  in  S., 
and  the  day  following  (2d  September  1870)  saw  the  capitulation 
of  a  marshal  of  France  with  90,000  men.  Napoleon  IIL  had 
already  surrendered  in  person  to  the  King  ol  Prussia.  Pop. 
(1876)  15,872. 

Sedan  Chair,  an  upright  close  box  or  chair  for  one  person, 
carried  by  two  men  harnessed  to  poles  or  shafts.  It  was  formerly 
very  common  in  all  European  cities,  but  disappeared  early  in  the 
present  century.  As  a  rival  to  the  *  cab,*  it  survived  longest  in 
cities  like  Edinburgh,  having  streets  ill-adapted  for  horse  traffic. 
One  form  of  S.  was  known  in  England  in  1 58 1.  It  only  be- 
came fashionable  in  London,  however,  after  the  return  of  Prince 
Charles  from  Spain,  and  in  1634  Sir  Sanders  Dunscombe  secured 
the  royal  privilege  of  exposing  sedans  for  public  hire.  They 
were  very  conspicuous  objects  during  the  reigiis  of  Anne  and  the 
early  Georges,  and  the  wealthy  kept  them  for  private  use.  The 
S.  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the  town  of  Sedan ;  in  France, 
however,  it  is  called  chaise  a  porteurs.     See  PALANQUIN. 

Sed'atives  are  medicines  which  depress  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  vascular  system.  The  principal  cardiac  S.  are 
antimony  and  its  preparations,  veratrum  viride,  veratrum  album, 
veratria,  aconite  leaves  and  root,  prussic  acid,  C3ranide  of  potas- 
sium, and  vegetable  acids.  Spinal  S.  are  bromide  of  taimo- 
nium  and  potassium,  and  physostigmata.  Stomachie  S.  tit 
carbolic  acid,  creosote,  nitrate  of  silver,  carbonate  of  bismjuK 
oxalate  of  cerium  and  zinc,  and  bicarbonate  of  potash.  S^<hin§ 
S.  are  medicines  which  depress  the  action  of  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems  without  inducing  any  previous  or  subsequent 
excitement,  and  are  used  chiefly  in  great  excitability,  neujaiipc 
pain,  spasmodic  affections,  and  irritable  cough,  such  as  bciu- 
donna,  hyoscyamus,  and  the  preparations  of  opium. 
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Sedga    SeeCARXx. 

Bedgr'wiok,  Adam,  XiLJ>.,  7.B.8.,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
geologTi  VTAs  born  at  Dent,* Yorkshire,  in  Januatr  1786.  He 
enterra  Trinity  CoUe^  Cambridge,  and  emdnated  in  1808  as 
fifth  wrangier.  In  1810  he  was  elected  Fellow  in  his  college,  of 
which  at  his  death  he  was  senior  member.  In  i8t8  he  sac* 
ceeded  Hailstone  as  Woodwardian  professor  of  geology  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  the^cceeding 
year,  aided  in  founding  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society 
about  the  same  time,  ara  subsequently  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Geological  Socie^r  c^  London,  of  which  he  was  President  in  the 
years  182(^31  •  In  1^  he  made  a  geological  tour  in  Scotland ; 
and  two  years  later  accompanied  MurchiKm  through  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzeriand.  With  Murchison  he  subsequently 
was  inTolved  in  a  bitter  controversy  regarding  the  use  of  the 
tenns  Cambrian  and  Silurian.  To  the  end  of  his  long  life  he 
occupied  a  leading  position  amongst  geologists,  devoting  his 
great  energies  to  the  elucidation  of  Palaeozoic  formations,  and 
by  his  lectures,  which  he  delivered  during  fifty  years,  forming 
a  band  of  enthusiastic  disciples.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  British  Association,  ana  a  keen  opponent  of  the  Evolution 
theories  advanced  bv  Darwin,  Spencer,  Lyell,  and  others.  A 
Liberal  in  politics,  ne  took  a  hcarty.interest  in  all  questions  of 
University  reform,  and  published  a  valuable  essay,  entitled  DU* 
course  on  tju  Studm  of  the  UnivtrsUy  of  Cambridge  (1834 ;  5th 
ed.  1850),  S.  died  at  Cambridge,  January  35,  1873.  His 
numerous  reviews,  lectures,  memoirs,  io,  are  scattered  through 
the  various  scientific  publications  of  the  day';  some,  however, 
including  the  essay  above  mentioned  and  a  Synopsis  ofthi  Clastt' 
fUaiioH  of  the  PtUeeotoie  Rocks  (1855),  are  published  separately. 
See  Geikie's  Memoirs  of  Sir  R,  J,  Murchison  (1874)  for  a  brief 
sketch  of  S.'s  life  and  labours. 

Sedgr'wiok,  Theodora^  an  American  statesman  and  judge, 
was  bom  at  Hartford,  Connecticut  in  May,  1746.     He  entered 
the  bar  in  1766^  and  began  legal  practice  at  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Massadiusetts,  acting  for  several  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature.    In  1776  he  served  as  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Thomas  in  the  expedition  against  Canada; 
and  after  the  declaration  of  independence  took  a  leading  part  in 
politics,  sitting  as  member  of  Congress  from  1 789  to  1796^  and 
again  from  17^  to  l8or,  when  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
Speaker.    In  1802  he  became  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  a  post  which  he  retamed  till  his  death  at  Boston, 
January  24,  181 3.    An  accomplished  statesman  and  jurist,  and 
a  keen  federalist,  he  was  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery.— Theo- 
dore 8.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  was  bom  at  Sheffield, 
Massachusetts,  December  31,  1781.     lie  followed  his  father's 
profession,  and  as  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
1827  introduced  and  carried  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  Boston  to  Albanv  through  the  Green  Mountains.    He 
was  a  most  effective  speaker,  and  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
free  trade,  temperance,  and  anti-slavenr.     He  died  at  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  November  7,  1839.     He  b  author  of  Hints  to  my 
Countrymtn  (1826),  and  Public  and  Private  Economy^  illustrated 
by  Observations  made  in  Europe  in  1816-37  (3  vols.  1836-39, 
3d  ed.  1856).— His  wife,  SoMOi  Bioley  8.,  a  daughter  of 
William  Livin|;«tone,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  bom  about 
1789  and  married  in  iSoS.     She  is  the  author  of  The  Morals  of 
rieasure  (1829),  The  Young  Emi^ants  (1830),  Allen  Preseott  (2 
vols.    1835),  AHda  (1844),  and  Walter  Thomley  (1859).— Their 
son,  Theodore  &,  bom  at  Albany,  Tanuaxy  27,  181 1,  followed 
the  profession  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  entering  the  bar  in 
1833.     Appointed  secretary  of  the  United  States  legation  at 
Paris,  on  nis  return  to  New  York  he  began  legal  practice.    In 
1858  he  became  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New    York.     He  died  at  the  fismily  seat  at  Stockbridge, 
December  8^  1^59*    ^^  ^^  publications  are  a  Treatise  on 
the  Measure  of  Damage  (1847;  5th  ed.  1869),  a  Treatise  on 
the  Joules  v^uch  govern  the  InterpretaHon  aid  Application  of 
Common  aud  Statutory  Lam  (18J7),  a  Memoir  of  Governor 
IVilliam   Livingstone  (1833),   and   The   Life  and   Works  of 
William  Le^eU  (a  vols.    1840).— Oftthenne  Karia  8., 
danghter  of  Judge  Theodore,  was  bom  at  Stockbridge,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1789.    After  her  fisther's  death  in  181 3,  she  undertook 
the  management  of  a  private  school  for  young  ladies,  which  she 
continued  for  fifty  years.   She  died  near  Koabuiy,  Massachusetts, 
J ^y  3<»  \^^•    She  wrote  a  number  of  popuUr  works  of  fictkw, 
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aihong  others  A  New  England  Tale  (1822),  Redwood  (2  vols; 
1824),  The  Troivdler  (1825),  Hope  Leslie  (2  vols.  1827),  The 
Linwoods  (1835),  Zttv  and  Let  Live  (1837),  Means  atul  Ends 
(1838),  Letters  from  Abroad  to  iCindred  at  Home^  a  record  of  her 
visit  to  Europe  in  1839  (1841),  WiUon  Harvey  atul  other  Tales 
(1845),  Facts  and  Fancies  (1848),  Married  or  Sint^t  (1857), 
and  Letters  to  my  Pupils  (1862).  She  contributed  tne  Story  of 
Le  Bossu  to  Sands'  Tlsdes  of  Glauber  Spa  (1832),  and  wrote  much 
for  various  msgarines  and  periodicals.     See  Maiy  £.  Dewey's 

(1871). 


Sedition  is  the  crime  of  inciting  any  one  to  break  the  law, 
or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society.  The  punishment  is  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  proportion  to  circumstance.  Any  public  meet- 
ing under  circumstances  to  cause  fear  of  disturbance  may  be  held 
seditious.  A  meeting  called  '  to  adopt  preparatory  measures  for 
holding  a  national  convention '  was  held,  in  the  case  of  Rex  v. 
Furuy^  to  be  illegal    See  Mkbtings,  Seditious  ;  Riots. 

Bedl97,  flir  Oharlee,  bom  at  Aylesford,  Kent,  in  1639, 
educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  court  wit  after  the  Restoration. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  II.,  his  recommendations 
being  that  he  had  no  morals,  did  not  ask  favours,  and  had  a 
knack  lor  turning  loose  thoughts  into  dulcet  verse.  As  he  grew 
older,  serious  business  obtained  attention  from  him,  and  in  Par- 
liament he  uniformly  opposed  the  unconstitutional  policv  of 
Tames  II.  That  monarch  dishonoured  S.'s  daughter  by  maKing 
her  a  countess ;  and  S.  was  in  oonsec^uence  of  tnis  disgrace  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Revolution*  He  died  August  20^ 
1 701.  His  amatory  poems — translations  from  the  classics,  parlia- 
mentary speeches,  and  plays — the  best  are  The  Mulberry  Garden 
(1668),  Antonv  and  Cleopatra  (i677Hmay  be^bund  in  his  col- 
lected works  (2  vols.  1722), 

Seduc^on,  in  law,  is  the  inducing  of  a  woman  to  sexual 
intercourse  by  deceit.    It  is  only  criminal  when  the  deceit  is 

Sractised  by  a  third  party,  in  which  case  S.  is  by  statute  a  mis- 
emeanour,  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years.  When  force  is  used  the  crime  is  Rape  (q.  v.) 
or  Abduction  (see  Abduction  of  Women).  Unless  a  woman 
has  promise  of  marriage,  she  can  obtain  no  damages  from  her 
seducer  on  account  of  S. ;  but,  by  a  fiction  of  law«-*the  supposed 
conseouent  loss  of  service — an^  one  under  whose  protection  the 
injurea  woman  has  been  durmg  pregnancy,  may  maintain  an 
action  against  the  seducer;  apinst  whom,  in  Scotland,  the 
woman  may  have  ground  of  action  at  her  own  instance ;  but  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  is  usually  found  in  enforcing  the  claim. 

Se'dum  (Z.  sodes^  from  the  squattmg  habit  of  the  species) 
is  a  genus  of  erect  or  prostrate  succulent  herbs,  with  opposite, 
alternate,  or  whorled  leaves ;  flowers  mostly  cymose ;  4-5  lobed 
calyx ;  4-5  free  petals ;  8-10  stamens,  alternately  opposite  the 
petals ;  4-5  carpels;  and  many  ovules.  This  genus  of  Crassu^ 
lacece  (q.  v.)  number  about  120  species,  natives  of  N.  temperate 
and  cold  regions,  but  rare  in  America.  The  best-known  species 
is  S,  acris,  a  dwarf  golden-yellow  flowered  plant  growing  in 
tufts  or  cushions  on  rocks,  walls,  and  sandy  groun<^  especially 
near  tlw  sea.  It  is  called  '  biting  stone-crop^  and  *  wall-pepper ' 
on  account  of  its  acrid  taste,  and  Is  vesicant,  emetic,  and  cathartic. 
S.  Telephium  ('the  Orpine  *)  toad  S,  Rhodiola  (*  Rose-root ')  are 
the  most  striking  British  species.  A  number  have  come  into 
vogue  for  the  new  fashion  of  carpet-gardenine,  and  for  rock 
gardens.  S.  is  remarkable  for  vitality  under  ue  most  adverse 
circumstances — Whence  its  name  of '  live-long.' 

See  (Lat.  sedcs^  scil.  aposUdica^  'Apostolic  seat*)  originally 
meant,  as  well  as  cathedra^  the  throne  of  a  bishop,  believed  by 
Episcopalians  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  an  Apostle.  Then  both  names 
were  applied  to  the  church  in  which  the  throne  was  placed.  In 
modem  times  S .  generally  means  the  cathedral  town  of  a  Diocese 
(q.  v.),  or  the  district  over  which  the  bishop  has  jurisdiction,  and 
popularly  is  synonymous  with  diocese  itself. 

Seed  (Old  Eng.  sded^  from  tdwan,  *  to  sow ; '  comp.  Lat  m/kt, 
from  seroY  The  S.  of  a  plant  is  its  mature  Ovule  (o.  v.).  As 
the  ovules  are  in  the  great  majority  of  flowering  plants  oon- 
tained  in  one  or  more  cavities  of  that  portion  of  the  Pistil 
(q.  V.)  termed  the  Ovaiy  (a.  v.),  so  likewise  are  the  seeds 
similarly  enclosed— the  tnnsformed  ovary  of  the  flower  being 
called  in  the  fruit  the  pericarp.  All  plants  that  come  under 
this  arrangement  are  termed  AngiospermtOf  r>.,  having  S.  in 
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a  S. -vessel.  In  C(mifera^  Cycadea^  and  Gnetacea^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  S.  is  without  any  real  pericarp — and  such  constitute 
Ihe  Gymnospfrmia,  or  naked-seeded  plants.  The  shell  of  the 
individual  S.  usually  consists  of  two  separable  coats ;  the  outer 
being  named  the  testOy  and  the  inner  the  tegmen  or  endoplmra. 
The  testa  may  be  hard  and  crustaceous,  woody  or  bony,  or  thin 
and  membraneous,  dry  or  rarely  succulent.  It  is  sometimes 
expanded  into  wings ^  or  bears  a  tuft  of  hair,  cotton,  or  wool, 
called  a  coma.  The  funicU  is  the  stalk  by  which  the  S.  is 
flttiiched  to  the  Placenta  (q.  v.).  It  is  occasionally  enlarged 
into  a  membranous,  pulpy,  or  fleshy  appendage,  sometimes 
spreading  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  S.,  or  nearly  enclosing 
it,  called  an  aril  (as  in  the  mace  of  a  nutmeg).  The  astrophiole  or 
carutule  is  a  similar  appendage  proceeding  from  the  testa  by  the 
side  of  or  near  the  funicle  (as  in  castor-oil  plant).  The  hUum  is 
the  scar  left  on  the  S.  where  it  separates  from  the  funicle.  The 
micropyte  is  a  mark  indicating  the  position  of  the  foramen  of  the 
ovule.  The  ripe  S.  contains  an  embryo  or  young  plant,  either 
filling  or  nearly  filling  the  cavity,  or  more  or  less  immersed  in  a 
mealy,  oily,  fleshy,  or  horn-like  substance,  called  albumen  ox  peri- 
sperm  or  endosperm.  The  embryo  lies  unattached  within  the  S., 
its  position  varying  in  diflierent  plants.  It  consists  of  the  radicle 
or  oasc  of  the  future  root ;  one  or  two  cotyledons^  or  future  S. 
leaves,  and  the  plumule  or  future  stem-bud.  In  some  seeds,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  albumen,  these  several  parts  are  very 
conspicuous,  in  others  they  are  diflicult  to  distinguish  until 
the  S.  begins  to  germinate.  Chiefly  upon  the  fact  whether 
the  embryo  has  one  or  two  cotyledons  arc  founded  the  two 
great  classes  of  Monocotyledons  (q.  v.)  and  Dicotyledons  (q.  v.). 
The  relative  position  of  the  different  parts  of  the  embryo  gives 
a  marked  character  to  the  S.  The  most  common  arrange- 
ment is  that  found  in  Cruciferce,  where  the  embryo  is  pleuro- 
rhitaly  the  cotyledons  lying  flat  one  upon  another,  and  the 
radicle  upon  the  line  which  separates  them.  In  the  notorhizal 
embryo,  the  radicle  lies  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons, 
which  again  lie  flat  upon  one  another.  The  embryo  is  ortho- 
plozic  when  the  radicle  lies  In  the  hollow  channel  of  the  folded 
cotyledons.  In  these  three  arrangements  the  cotyledons  are 
spoken  of  respectively  as  accumbent^  incumbent^  and  condupli* 
cate.  In  the  spiral  embryo  the  cotyledons  are  laid  flat  upon  one 
another  and  coiled  spirally. 

The  germination  of  many  seeds  takes  place  as  soon  as  they 
escape  from  the  fruit,  and  obtain  favourable  conditions  of 
moisture  and  warmth ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  a  period  of 
rest  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  for  them  to  attain  perfect 
ripeness.  During  the  process  of  germination  certain  changes 
take  place  in  the  contents  of  the  seed,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dex- 
trine or  grape-sugar,  f.^.,  an  insoluble  into  a  soluble  substance. 
It  is  attended  by  the  absorption  of  water,  the  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  heat  is  produced,  as  evidenced  in  malting.  The 
seed/iNg  derives  its  earliest  nutriment  from  the  S.,  and  especially 
from  the  cotyledons,  or  when  there  is  albumen,  from  it  also 
through  the  medium  of  the  cotyledons.  The  radicle  first  emerges 
from  the  S.  and  after  it  the  plumule.  The  range  of  temperature 
essential  for  the  germination  of  the  S.  is  diverse  in  different  spe- 
cies ;  in  some  cases  it  may  be  carried  on  even  at  freezing  point. 
Seeds  when  buried  deep  in  the  soil  evidently  sometimes  lie  dor- 
mant for  a  long  period,  and  only  vegetate  when  air  is  admitted  by 
the  process  of  subsoil  ploughing  or  other  operations  (see  Mummy 
Wheat).  Darkness  is  favourable  for  germination.  In  some 
seeds  the  vital  power  is  destroyed  by  keeping  (under  ordinary 
conditions)  during  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  few 
days  after  they  are  fully  ripe,  whilst  others  will  retain  their 
vitality  for  many  years,  especially  such  as  contain  starch.  Fresh 
seeds,  however,  in  general  germinate  more  quickly  and  easily 
than  old  ones.  Out  of  368  species  sown  at  Geneva  by  A.  de 
Candolle,  1 7  only  grew  after  the  S.  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
out  of  representatives  of  288  genera  whose  seeds  were  similarly 
cxj>erimcnted  upon  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association, 
it  was  found  that  the  majority  had  lost  their  vitality  altogether 
after  being  kept  ten  years.  Wheat  grain  left  by  the  folaris  in 
N.  lat.  81  16,  and  after  an  exposure  of  five  years  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  72'  to  104*  of  frost  brought  back  by  the  Discovery,  ger- 
minated in  1877  and  1878  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent 

S. -producing  power  is  very  variable.  Each  average  plant  of 
such  common  British  weeds  as  the  chenopodium,  the  red  poppy, 
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the  shepherd's  purse,  and  the  chickweed,  may  be  fairly  estimated 
to  yield  20,ocx>,  6000,  15,000,  and  3000  seeds  respectively, 
whilst  the  S.  of  the  water-pest  {Amuhans)  and  the  sweet  flag 
[Acorus)  is  unknown  in  Britain — their  increase  being  secured  by 
other  means.  Winds,  water,  animals,  and  man— in  his  com- 
mercial,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  emigrant  phases— are 
active  agents  in  the  dissemination  of  seeds,  whereby  new  formed 
land  in  time  obtains  its  vegetable  clothing,  and  the  plants  of  one 
country  are  transported  to  and  thrive  in  distant  territories. 

To  transmit  seeds  from  foreign  coimtries,  they  should  be  made 
up  in  dry  papers  and  exposed  to  free  ventilation  in  a  cool  place ; 
or  they  may  be  mixed  with  moderately  dry  ordinary  soil  and  put 
into  tight-corked  earthenware  (blacking)  bottles. 

Seeland.    See  Sjaelland. 

Seeley,  John  Robert,  an  historical  and  theological  writer, 
and  the  son  of  a  well-known  publisher,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1834.  He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School,  and 
graduated  B.A.  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1857,  when 
he  was  bracketed  Senior  Classic,  and  obtained  the  Senior  Chan- 
cellor's medal.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  where  he  lectured  for  some  two  and  a  half  years,  and 
after  holding  the  appointment  of  classical  assistant  to  his  old 
school,  was  chosen  professor  of  Latin  in  University  College, 
London,  in  1863.  On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  he 
was  appointed  in  1869  to  succeed  Charles  Kingsley  in  the  chair 
of  modern  histonr  at  Cambridge.  His  principal  work,  E(ce 
Homo,  or  the  Life  and  Work  t/  Jesus  Christ,  was  published 
anonymously  in  1866,  and  had  reached  a  13th  edition  in  1876. 
So  far  as  it  is  argumentative,  it  attempts  to  eliminate  the  divine 
element,  and  to  emphasise  and  elevate  the  humanity  of  Christ ; 
but  though  vulnerable  as  a  dogmatic  thesis,  it  has  obtained  a 
permanent  place  in  literature  as  a  masterly  piece  of  portraiture, 
radiant  in  colour  and  touched  with  the  tenderness  of  love.  Ecce 
Homo  startled  the  orthodox  world  by  the  earnest  tone  of  its  dis- 
sidence,  and  called  forth  numerous  replies,  chief  of  which  was 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Among  S.'s  acknowledged  works  are 
Classical  Studies  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Moral  Sciences  (1864), 
An  English  Primer  (together  with  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbot,  1869), 
Lectures  and  £ssays  (1870),  and  an  edition  oiLivy,  with  an  intro- 
duction, historical  examination,  and  notes  (Clarendon  Press  Series), 
of  which  the  first  vol.  appeare^d  in  1871. 

Beet  (Ser,  derived  from  the  Sansk.  setaka),  the  standard  mea- 
sure of  weight  in  India.  It  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  standard  S.,  which  contains  80  tolas,  each  the  weight  of  a 
sicca  rupee,  is  equal  to  2  lbs.,  o  oz.,  14  drs.  avoirdupois;  and  40 
seers  make  up  the  maund,  which  is  thus  equal  to  about  82  lbs., 
or  nearly  28  lbs.  to  the  ton.  In  Bombay,  the  buar  or  local  S. 
weighs  as  little  as  13  oz.  ;  while  the  Government  of  India  hsTe 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  introduce  an  imperial  S.  of  2*205  lb&, 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  metrical  kilogramme.  The  S.  is  uni- 
versally used  to  estimate  the  price  of  grain  ;  and  variations  in  the 
market  rates  are  expressed,  not  by  quoting  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  purchase  a  g^iven  Quantity,  but  the  varying  number  of 
seers  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  rupee.  Thus,  taking  the 
rupee  =  2s.,  and  the  S.  at  2  lbs.,  36  seers  of  rice  for  a  rupee  means 
that  rice  is  selling  at  id.  for  3  lbs.  The  S.  also  forms  the 
standard  liquid  measure,  being  in  this  case  equal  to  about  i  pint 
2  gills. 

See'ta  or  Sita  (Sata,  '  furrow '),  a  popular  goddess  of  Hindu 
mythology,  and  the^wife  of  the  hero  Rama,  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  She  got  her  name  from  having  first  appeared  in  front 
of  her  supposed  father's  ploughshare. 

Segg'ar,  or  Saggier,  a  vessel  of  fire-clay,  usually  cylindrical 
in  form,  for  enclosing  and  protecting  earthenware  while  being 
baked  in  the  kiln.  A  pile  of  seggars  in  the  kiln  constitutes  a 
bung, 

Seg'ment,  in  geometry,  is  the  part  of  a  circle  cat  off  by  a 
straight  line,  or  of  a  sphere  cut  off  by  a  phine. 

Seg'no  (Ital  si/^n),  a  sign  :j$  placed  in  musical  compositions 
over  a  note,  pointing  out  the  place  from  which  a  portion  of  the 
piece  is  to  be  repeated. 

Se'gO,  capital  of  the  state  of  Bambarra  '(q.  v.).  Western 
Africa,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Joliba,  or  Upper  Niger, 
which  is  here  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster.    The 
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town  is  sarrounded  by  mud  walls,  uid  the  booses,  induding  tbe 
king*8  palace,  are  of  day.  The  streets  are  narrow  but  dean, 
liie  innabitants  are  Negroes  and  Moors,  the  latter  being  the 
ruling  dass.  S.  has  considerable  trade,  both  by  land  and  water. 
Pop.  30,00a 

Sego'^ia  (Lat  Segovia  ;'Gr.  Seguhk^  a  town  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  province  of  S.,  Old  Castile,  42  miles  N.W.  of  Madrid, 
on  a  steep  acdiyity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Eresma,  3280 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  was  an  important  town  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans.  The  'great  aqueduct,  the  finest  Roman 
relic  in  Spain,  whidi  passes  over  part  of  it,  was  probably 
erected  by  Trajan.  It  is  built  of  granite  blocks,  in  two  tiers  of 
15  arches,  2720  feet  l(mg,  and  105  feet  high  in  the  middle.  There 
is  also  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Under  the  Moorish  rule  S.  had 
great  doth  manufactures.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  frequently 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Charles  I.  of 
England  lodged  in  the  alcazar  on  the  13th  September  1632. 
This  alcazar,  originally  Moorish,  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1862.  The  cathedral  of 
S.,  b^un  in  1^22,  u  a  splendid  florid  Gothic  erection,  with  a 
tower  330  feet  in  height  S.  has  besides,  24  churches  and  21 
monasteries.  It  has  still  some  doth  manufactures,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  wool-scouring  industry  are  famous.    Pop.  io^4oa 

Steur,  a  French  family  of  great  antiquity  and  distinction. 
It  tuflered  much  during  the  Huguenot  Wars.  Amon^  its  most 
notable  members  are— <0  Philippe  Henri,  ICarqnui  d«  8., 
bom  January  aoy  1724,  served  witn  the  French  anny  in  German v, 
distinguishing  himself  at  the  battles  of  Rocoux  (1746),  and  Lalfeld 
(i  747).  In  1780  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war  by  Louis  XVI., 
who  three  years  later  made  him  a  marshal  He  lost  much  of  his 
property  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  died  October  8, 1801. 
^{2)  ILouis  Jrhilipi>e,  Ckymte  de  8.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Paris,  December  10,  1753,  in  1782  joined  Rocnambeairs 
army  in  America,  and  in  1784  was  appointed  French  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Catharine  II.,  with  whom  he  became  a  favourite. 
Some  plays  he  wrote  for  her  have  been  published  under  the  title 
of  TfuAtrt  di  tHtrmUage  (1798).  His  other  writings  are  :— 
Jiistoire  des  Principaux  £v€ntmtnts  du  Rigne  de  FrWric  Guii' 
launu  II,  (1800^  5  vols.),  Dkade  HUtorique^  oh  TabUau 
Ilistari^ui  de  r Europe  de  1786  ^  1796  (1801,  3  vols.),  Mhnoires^ 
Souvenirs,  ei  Aueedoies  (1824,  3  vols.),  and  several  histories,  of 
which  the  most  noted  is  the  Histoire  de  Franee  (1824-30^  9 
vols.).  His  collected  works  occupy  33  vols.  (Par.  1824-30). 
He  followed  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured  to  become  the  companion  of  his  master  in 
exile.  He  died  August  27,  183a  See  his  Vie  et  sa  Temts  by 
Taillandier  (Par.  1875).— (3)  Philippe  Paul,  Oomte  de  &, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris,  November  4,  1780,  was  a 
general  of  Uie  first  Empire,  and  was  dismissed  after  the  second 
restoration.  In  1830  tne  Academy  appointed  him  to  one  of  its 
vacancies  on  account  of  his  Histoire  de  NapoUon  ei  de  la  Grand 
Annie  pendant  t  Annie  1812  (2  vols.  1824),  and  Histoire  de  Russie, 
Histoire  de  Charles  III,  (2  vols.  1834 ;  2d  ed.  1842X  and 
Histoire  et  Mhnoires  (7  vols.  1 873).  In  1 83 1  he  became  a  peer, 
but  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  retired  from  public  life.  He 
died  at  Paris,  February  25,  1873.  His  Milanges  appeared  in 
1874. 

Sesn'ra,  a  river  of  the  S.E.  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Seca, 
and  flows  eastward  through  .the  fertile  and  populous  valley 
of  Murcia  to  the  Mediterranean,  passing  the  towns  of  Murcia 
and  Orihuela.    Its  length  is  180  miles.    It  is  not  navigable. 

Seidlits  Powders  are  composed  of  2  drms.  of  Rochelle 
salts  and  40  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed,  aiid  endosed  in  a  blue  paper.  37  grains  of  tartaric 
acid  are  endosed  in  a  white  paper.  When  they  are  taken,  the 
}>owders  are  dissolved  separately,  the  solutions  added,  and  the 
whole  drunk  whilst  eflfervescing.  S.  P.  are  refrigerant  and  laxa- 
tive rather  than  purgative,  and  they  should  be  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach,  as  before  breakfast.  One  powder  is  the  usual 
dose,  but  two  are  often  necessary. 


(Lat  Seouana),  a  river  of  northern  France,  rises  in  the 
department  of  Cote-d'Or,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tasselot,  at  an 
elevation  of  1460  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  flows  generally  in 
a  N.W.  direction,  through  the  departments  of  Aabe,  S.  et  Maroe, 
S.-et-Oise,  Eure,  and  S.-Inf^rieure,  until  it  reaches  the  English 
Channel  at  Havre,  253  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  source. 
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but  473  miles  if  we  indude  its  windings.  Its  basin  has  an  area 
of  26,350  souare  miles.  The  prindpu  towns  on  its  course  are 
Chatillon,  Troyes  (below  which,  545  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
becomes  navigable),  Corbeil,  Paris,  St.  Denis,  St  Germain, 
Poissy,  Mantes,  EUxsuf,  Rouen,  Quilleboeuf,  Honfleur,  and  Har* 
fleur.  Between  the  two  latter  its  estuary  is  nearly  6  miles  wide. 
Its  prindpal  tributaries  are,  on  the  right  the  Aube,  Mame, 
and  Oise,  and  on  the  left  the  Yonne  and  Eure.  It  is  connected 
by  canals  with  the  Loire,  Sione,  Scheldt,  and  Rhine,  and  a 
lateral  canal  between  Havre  and  TunearvUle,  16  miles  long  is 
projected  ( 1878).  On  account  of  the  high  tariff  and  the  difficulties 
of  navigation  only  150,000  tons  of  goods  are  brought  to  Paris 
annualfy  by  the  S^  while  900,000  tons  are  transported  by  the 
Havre  and  Paris  railway.  The  S.  is  subject  to  a  remarkable 
bore^  and  its  course  is  impeded  by  shifting  shoals,  while  fogs  are 
frequent  during  part  of  the  year.  Ki  many  as  20  English 
steamers  went  aground  in  the  river  in  1877. 

Seine,  a  department  of  north*eastem  France,  part  of  the 
former  province  of  Ile-de-France,  the  smallest  but  most  populous 
in  the  republic.  It  is  entirdy  surrounded  by  S.>et-Oise,  its  area 
being  only  183  square  miles,  of  which  Paris  (q.  v.)  occupies  35 

2[.  miles.  Its  pop.  (1876)  was  2,410,849,  that  of  Paris 
one  being  1,988,800.  The  river  S.  flows  through  the  depart- 
ment in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  37  miles. 
The  suriace  of  S.  is  undulating,  and  at  Vincennes,  Meudon,  St 
Cloud,  as  well  as  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  generally  to  the 
southward  of  Paris,  is  richly  and  beautifully  wooded.  Mont 
Val^rien  rises  446  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  heights  of 
Montmartre  and  Chaumont  within  Paris  am  also  considerable. 
The  naturally  calcareous  and  barren  soil  has  been  elaboratdy 
fertilised,  and  now  yields  great  quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruitsi 
and  there  are  rich  quarries  of  gypsum  and  building-stone. 
Besides  Paris,  the  prmdpal  towns  are  St  Denis,  Vincennes, 
Charenton,  and  Sceaux. 

8eine-et-lCanie,  a  department  of  north-eastern  France, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  N.  by  Oise  and 
Aisne,  on  the  £.  bv  Mame  and  Aube,  and  on  the  S*  by  Yonne 
and  Loiret  The  Mame  flows  through  the  N.,  and  the  Seine 
through  the  S.  Area  2208  sq.  miles,  pop.  (1876)  347,323.  Its 
surface  is  undulating,  and  its  soil  fertile,  being  particularly  suited 
to  cereal  crops  (wheat  6,135,000  bushels  in  1876),  vegetables, 
and  fruits.  It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  indifferent  wine,  bnt 
the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  is  famous  as  a  table  grape. 
Woods  cover  a  great  proportion  of  the  surface,  among  them 
being  the  famous  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  The  prindpal  towns 
are  Melun,  Meaux,  Coulommiers,  Provins,  and  Fontainebleau. 

Seine-et-Oiee,  a  department  in  the  N.  of  France,  completely 
surrounding  the  department  named  Seine,  which  contains  Paris. 
Area,  2164  s^.  miles ;  pop.  (31st  December  1876)  561,99a  The 
counUy  consists  of  plain,  with  low  hill-ranges,  and  towards  the 
N.  is  partially  covered  with  forests.  Though  not  naturally  very 
fertile  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  tributanes  of  the  Seine,  and 
is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Much  grain  and  wine  are  pro- 
duced (wheat,  5,831,000  bushels  in  1876).  Chalk  and  bnildmg- 
stone  are  found  among  the  hills.  Paper  is  manufactured  at 
Esonnes,  and  porcelain  at  Sevres.  St  Cloud,  where  Napoleon's 
palace  was  built,  is  of  great  historical  interest  But  tne  chief 
town  b  Versailles  (q.  v.). 

Seixia-Ihttrietire,  a  department  of  France,  in  Normandy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  tbe  English  Channel,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Seine.  Area,  2320  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1876)  798414.  The 
country  is  a  fertile  platn,  the  only  hills  being  those  of  Caux, 
whose  highest  point  is  scarcdy  poo  feet  high.  The  counUy 
is  almost  all  arable  or  wooded,  and  contains  many  cattle.  There 
are  many  fruit-trees,  and  hence  great  manufactures  of  dder,  of 
which,  in  1877.  29,047, 568  gallons  were  produced.  The  product 
of  wheat  in  1877  amounted  to  5,867,000  bushels.  About  half 
the  population  is  engaged  in  manufactures,  whereofthe  chief  are 
weaving,  spinnings  and  various  kinds  of  metal-working  and 
machine-making.  Tlie  department  is  one  of  the  most  UiickJv 
peopled  m  France.  The  capital,  Rouen,  is  connected  with 
Havre,  Dieppe,  and  Paris  by  rail 

Bebr-flflh  (Cy^imm  gnUatum),  a  TeUosUan  fish,  bdonging  to 
the  Mackerd  family  {ScomSeridte),  and  occurring  in  £•  Inoian 
seas.  It  resembles  the  salmon.  The  tail  is  kedd  laterally,  and 
the  flesh  is  nutritious  and  palatable. 
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Seifltan',  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  lying  on  the  frontier 
between  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  which  has  long  formed  a 
subject  of  contention  between  the  two  countries.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Helmund  (q.  v.),  and  is  a  desert 
plateau  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil,  mostly  stiff 
olay,  with  quicksands  here  and  there,  is  covered  with  coarse 
grass  and  tamarisk  bushes.  There  are  evident  traces  of  former 
cultivation  and  prosperity,  and  S.  is  the  classic  land  of  early  Per- 
sian romance,  having  been  the  cradle  of  Rustum.  It  was  devas- 
tated by  Timur  in  1383.  The  frontier  line  was  demarcated  by 
a  diplomatic  expedition  from  India  in  1872,  led  by  General  Gold- 
smid.  For  the  most  part,  he  made  the  Helmund  to  be  the 
boundary  line  between  the  rival  powers ;  but  both  banks  of  that 
river  in  its  upper  channel  were  assigned  to  Afghanistan. — Lake 
S.  or  Hamoon  is  a  large  and  very  shallow  lake,  85  miles  in 
length  and  from  20  to  40  in  breadth.  It  is  girdled  by  groves  of 
tamarisks  and  other  trees,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Helmund 
and  other  streams,  has  no  outlet,  and  overflows  its  boundaries 
and  fertilises  a  wide  area  of  land.  Its  waters  are  unpleasant  to 
the  taste. 

Seja'nus,  2EliaB,  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  was  bom  in 
Etruria,  and  in  14  A.  D.  was  made  an  oflicer  in  the  Prsetorian 
band.  After  visiting  Pannonia  S.  returned  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  intrigue  for  supreme  power.  He  persuaded  Tiberius 
to  allow  the  legions  to  be  gathered  together  under  his  command 
on  the  Vimin^  (23),  and  thus  he  overawed  the  civil  powers. 
He  sought  in  every  way  popularity  with  the  army ;  he  poisoned 
Drusus,  the  heir-apparent,  with  the  view  of  marrying  his  wife 
Livia ;  and  gradually  induced  the  Emperor  to  give  him  a  larger 
and  larger  share  in  the  conduct  of  aflairs.  Tiberius  at  length 
retired  to  Caprese,  but  here  S.'s  influence  over  him  grew  weaker, 
and  he  met  the  favourite  with  a  duplicity  equal  to  his  own. 
One  day  (31)  Macro  arrived  with  a  letter  authorising  him  to 
supersede  S.  in  the  command  of  the  guard.  S.  was  arrested ; 
the  Senate  at  once  condemned  him  to  death ;  not  a  friend  inter- 
posed a  word  for  him ;  he  was  immediately  executed,  and  bis 
corpse  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Sel'bome,  Boundell  Palmer,  Baron,  bom  at  Mbcbury, 
Oxfordshire,  November  27,  18 12,  was  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Winchester,  and  gained  an  open  scholarship  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford  (1830).  He  took  a  first  class  in  classics 
(1834),  carried  off  five  university  prizes  and  scholarships,  and 
obtained  a  Magdalen  fellowship.  Called  to  the  bar  (1837),  he 
achieved  a  great  reputation  as  a  Chancery  barrister,  was  made 
Q.C.  (1849),  and  sat  as  a  Liberal  Conservative  for  Plymouth 
from  1847  to  1857,  and  for  Richmond  from  1861  to  1872, 
being  appointed  Solicitor- General  and  knighted  (186 1).  He  was 
Attorney-General  (1864-66),  acted  as  counsel  to  the  British 
Government  at  the  Alabama  Congress  (1872),  and  in  the  same 
year  became  Lord  Chancellor  un^er  the  title  Baron  S.  of  Sel- 
borne,  Hampshire,  retiring  from  oflSce  in  February  1874.  In 
1877  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  edited  the  Book  of  Praise^  from  the  best  English 
Hymn-wriiers  (1862),  published  Notes  on  some  Passages  in 
the  Liturgical  History  of  the  Church  of  England  (1878)  and 
various  pamphlets,  and  contributed  a  *  Chapter  of  Antiquities  * 
to  F.  B.  Buckland's  edition  of  White's  Selborne  (1876). 

Sel'by,  a  market-town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on 
the  Ouse,  20  miles  E.  of  Leeds  by  rail.  The  stately  abbey 
church  (partly  restored  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  1873)  exhibits 
a  variety  of  styles  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular,  and  has  lost 
its  S.  transept  from  the  fall  in  1690  of  the  central  tower  (meanly 
rebuilt  1702).  The  abbey  holds  the  unique  position  of  being  the 
one  great  Benedictine  monastery  in  the  North  of  England  which 
has  survived  as  a  parochial  church.  Other  edifices  are  the  First 
Pointed  church  of  St.  James  (1868),  with  a  spire  of  165  feet,  a 
Second  Pointed  Catholic  church  (1859),  the  town-hall  (1825), 
assembly-rooms  (1841),  and  a  modem  Gothic  market-cross. 
Goole  has  absorbed  most  of  the  river  trade,  but  stone  is  still 
exported,  and  the  industries  include  malting,  flax-scutching,  the 
manufacture  of  ropes  and  shoe-thread,  iron  and  brass  founding, 
brewing,  tanning,  &c.  S.  publislies  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  (187 1)  6193.  At  S.,  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Henry 
I.  (1068),  the  Conqueror  founded  in  1069  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
of  which,  besides  the  church,  only  the  barn  remains ;  and  in 
the  Great  Rebellion,  the  town,  after  being  captured  by  the 
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Royalists,  was  recovered  by  Fairfax  (1644).    See  Morrell's  His- 
tory ofS,  (Lond.  1867). 

Serden,  John,  bom  at  Salvington,  Sussex,  September  16, 
1584,  after  three  years'  study  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  proceeded 
to  Clifford's  Inn,  London,  and  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple. 
Finding  himself,  however,  ill-fitted  for  distinction  at  the  bar,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  constitutional  history,  in  x6o6  compiling 
his  Analecton  Anglo-Britannicon,  and  following  it  up  with  Jani 
Anglorum  Fctcies  Altera  (i$lo),  and  the  masterly  Titles  of  Honour 
(1614).  His  Treatise  of  Tythes  (1618)  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  clergy,  as  impugning  their  divine  right  to  tythes,  and 
in  1 62 1  he  suffered  a  brief  imprisonment  for  defending  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament  against  the  crown.  Elected  member  for 
Lancaster  (1 623),  S.  was  again  lodged  in  the  Tower  (1630)  for 
opposition  to  the  royal  policy,  remaining  there  four  years,  and 
as  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (1640)  he  espoused  the 
popular  cause,  helping  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  Laud  s  impeach- 
ment, sitting  as  lay  member  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  (1643), 
receiving  a  commissionership  of  the  Admiralty  (1644),  ^^^  being 
appointed  a  university  visitor  (1647).  At  the  same  time  he  dis- 
approved of  Charles  execution,  and  refused  Cromwell's  request 
that  he  would  answer  the  Eikon  Basilike.  He  died  in  the  house 
of  Elizabeth,  Dowager-Countess  of  Kent,  November  30,  1654, 
having  constantly  set  forth  his  self-adopted  motto,  Per:  pantos 
ten'Eleutherian  (*  Freedom  above  all ').  Such  as  Erasmus  to  the 
Reformation  was  S.  to  the  English  Revolution,  a  keen-eyed, 
moderate  politician,  who  could  detect  and  strive  to  redress  the 
faults  of  a  system  without  necessarily  involving  in  condemnation 
the  entire  system  itself.  Amongst  S.'s  other  works  were  De 
Diis  Syriis  Syntagmata  Duo  (1617),  Marmora  Arundelliana 
(1629),  De  Jure  Naturarli  et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Hebra- 
orum  (1640),  and  De  Anno  Civili  et  Calendario  Judaico  (1646). 
More  famous  than  these  is  the  posthumous  Table-Talk  published 
by  S.'s  secretary  Mil  ward  in  1689  (ed.  by  S.  W.  Singer,  Lond. 
1047 ;  3d  ed.  i860),  of  which  Coleridge  somewhat  hyperbolically 
remarked  that  it  contained  '  more  weighty  bullion  sense  than 
any  uninspired  writing.'  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
edited  by  D.  Wilkins  (3  vols.  Lond.  1726),  and  his  Zi/r  was 
written  by  J.  Aikin  (1812)  and  G.  Johnson  (1835). 

Sel  d'Or  (Fr.  'salt  of  gold'),  a  double  hy|>osulphite  of  gold 
and  sodium,  used  in  *  toning  *  photographic  prints  and  intensify- 
ing the  Daguerreotype  image.    See  Gold  and  Photography. 

Sele'ne  (Lat.  Luna\  usually  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Hyperion  and  Theia,  was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  and  sister 
of  Helios,  god  of  the  sun.  Her  other  name  'Menc,'  contain- 
ing the  same  root  as  the  Lat.  *mensis,*  and  the  Eng.  *moon,* 
means  the  'measurer,'  i.e.  of  time.  S.  is  represented  as  a 
beautiful  woman,  clad  in  a  flowing  robe  with  a  coronet  on  her 
head  and  large  wings.  She  loved  Endymion,  and  lulled  him  to 
sleep  that  she  might  kiss  him.    See  Diana. 

Serenite  (Gr.  selhu,  *  the  moon '),  includes  all  the  transparent 
foliated  varieties  of  gypsum,  originally  so  named  from  their 
frequent  moon-like  lustre.     See  Gypsum. 

Sele'ziiuin  (Se  =  79*5),  a  rare  element  closely  allied  to  sul- 
phur, occurring  in  nature  chiefly  as  selenides  of  metals  associated 
with  the  corresponding  sulphides.  The  iron  pyrites  of  Fahlun 
in  Sweden  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  S.,  and  is  the  source 
from  which  the  element  was  first  obtained  by  Berzelius  in  18 17. 
Like  sulphur,  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  allotroptc  condi- 
tions :  the  red  amorphous  variety  obtained  by  sublimation  or 
precipitation  from  solution ;  the  black  vitreous  variety  ;  and  the 
crystalline  form  deposited  from  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
It  forms  two  acids,  selenious  (SeOj)  and  selenic  (SeOi)  acids,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  known  in  the  anhydrous  state.  The  sclc- 
niates  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  sulphates ;  but  when 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  they  decompose,  evolving  chlorine 
and  producing  selenious  acid.  Selenious  acid  results  from  the 
combustion  of  S.  in  oxygen.  Two  chlorides  are  known,  llie  ■ 
dichloride  (SeaClj),  corresponding  to  the  dichloride  of  sulphur, 
and  the  tetrachloride  (SeClJ,  which  has  no  analogue  in  the 
sulphur  compounds.  Two  sulphides  are  also  known,  the  bisul- 
phide (SeSa)  and  tersulphide  (SeSg),  the  former  of  which  appears 
as  a  yellow  precipitate  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
into  solution  of  selenious  acid. 
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Saleu'oia,  the  name  of  seyeral  cities  founded  by  Selencus 
Nicator.  The  chief  were  (i)  S»  on  the  Tigris.  It  was  situated 
about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Babylon,  soon  overshadowed  the  more 
ancient  city,  rose  to  great  commercial  eminence,  and  at  one  time 
even  counted  600,000  inhabitants.  It  was  for  long  the  eastern 
capital  of  the  Seleucidae.  Taken  by  the  Parthians  140  B.C., 
and  sacked  by  Trajan  116  A.D.,  in  a  few  years  its  glory  utterly 
vanished,  and  by  the  4th  c.  its  site  had  become  a  howling 
wilderness. — (2)  8,  Pi6xia»  4  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  in  Syria,  was  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  which  it  rivalled 
in  splendour.  It  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion  and  is 
now  a  heap  of  ruins.— <3)  S»  Tracheotia,  in  Cilida,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Athenseus  and  Xenarchus  the  peripatetic.  Friedrich 
I.  Barbarossa  died  here. 

Selea'oidn,  the  name  of  the  dynasty  of  kin^  to  which  fell  that 
division  of  Alexander  the  Great's  empire  which  included  Syria, 
a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  eastern  provinces. — Seleuous 
L,  sumamed  Nioa'tor(*the  conqueror'),  bom  atx>ut  358  B.C., 
was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a  genenl  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
accompanied  Alexander  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.    After  Alex- 
ander's death  he  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  Perdiccas,  but 
afterwards   conspired   against   that   general,   and  headed  his 
assassins  at  Pelusium.     In  the  second  partition  of  the  empire  he 
obtained  Babylonia,  and  received  from  Antigonus  the  satrapy 
of    Susiana;   but   subsequently    quarrelling  with   Antigonus, 
he  fled  to  Egypt,  there  leaguing  against  him  with  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Cassander.     In  31 2  he  regained  power  in  Baby- 
lonia ;  and  from  this  date  the  era  of  the  S.  commences.    In  306 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king ;  in  302  he  again  joined  his  former 
allies  in  resisting  Antigonus ;  in  301,  after  the  victory  of  Issos, 
he  obtained  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
288  he  went  to  war  with  nis  father-in-law,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
and  in  two  years  subdued  him.     He  next  invaded  Thrace,  rout- 
ing ami  killing  its  king,  Lysimachus,  at  Corupedion  in  281.   The 
result  of  these  campaigns  was  the  acquisition  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  Asia  Minor.    Seleucus  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  280  B.a      He  was   an  able  administrator,  and  the 
justest  of  Alexander's  successors.     Of  the  many  large  Greek 
colonies  he  planted  in  his  empire,  there  may  be  mentioned  An- 
tioch in  Syna,  Beroea,  Edessa,  Pella,  and  Seleuda  on  the  Tigris. 
— After  the  reigns  of  Antiochus  I.  and  Antiochus  II.,  Seleoctui 
II.,  sumamed  Oallinicas,  son  of  Antiochus  II.,  became  king 
in  2461     Ptolemy  Euergetes  soon  deposed  him,  but  after  a  pro- 
longed contest  condud^  a  peace  of  ten  years  with  Seleucus,  and 
retired.     The  reign  of  Seleucus  Mras  so  much  disturbed  by  war, 
in  which  he  always  himself  took  an  active  part,  that  he  was 
called  Callinicus,  or  '  distinguished  conqueror.^    After  a  reign  of 
twenty  years,  often  imperilled  by  his  brother  Antiochus,  be  died 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  226.— Seleucus  XQ.,  sumamed 
Ceraunua,  son  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  in  226. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  attack  the  King  of  Pergamos,  in  Asia 
Minor,  when  one  of  his  generals  poisoned  him  (223).     He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,    Antiochus   III. — Seleuous  IV., 
Philop'ator,  succeeded  his  father,  Antiochus  III.,  in  186^    The 
principal  event  of  his  reign  was  an  attack  on  the  king  of  Per- 
gamos, held  in  check  by  the  Romans.    He  was  poisoned  by  his 
minister  Heliodorus  (175),  and  left  the  throne  to  Antiochus  IV., 
his  brother.  •For  more  than  200  years  (from  the  time  of  Seleu- 
cus I. )  this  dynasty  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world. 
Until   114  it  maintained  Antioch  as  the  undisputed  capital  of 
Syria ;  but  at  this  time  Ptolemy  Physcon,  by  his  intrigues,  suc- 
ceeded in  undermining  the  kic^om,  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus 
"wras  established  in  a  new  sovereignty  at  Damascus.    In  chrono- 
logy the  Era  of  the  S.  was  adopted  oy  all  the  Greek  colonies  border- 
ing on  the  Levant,  was  followed  by  the  Jews  till  the  15th  c,  and 
is  still  in  use  among  certain  Arabians.   The  Jews  term  it  the  Era 
of  Contracts,  and  in  Maccabees  it  is  called  the  Era  of  Kings. 

Sdlim  I.,  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  bom  in  1467, 
and  on  the  25th  April  15 12,  with  the  help  of  the  Janissaries,  de- 
throned his  father,  Bajazet  II.  (q.  v.),  who  four  weeks  later  died 
Df  poison.  Having  secured  his  throne  by  the  murder  of  two 
brothers,  five  nephews,  and  a  host  of  lesser  rivals,  S«  warred 
nrtth  Shah  Ismail  of  Persia  (1514),  and  defeated  him  on  the 
i>la.in  of  Tchalderan ;  but  the  victory  vras  dearly  bought,  and  the 
fanissaries'  murmurs  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  rest 
^tisfied  with  the  conquest  of  Diarbdcr  and  Kurdistan  (151 0. 
iTowever,  in  1516  he  turned  his  arms  against    the   Mameluke 


Sultan  of  Egypt,  Kansi^-ghori,  and  by  the  victory  of  Majabik 
became  master  of  Syria.  Breaking  off  negotiations  with  Tuman- 
Bey,  KansA's  successor,  he  sudd^y  advanced  on  Cairo,  cap- 
tured it  after  winning  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  reduced 
all  Egypt  to  an  Ottoman  pashalic.  This  conmxest,  coupled  with 
the  aboication  of  the  last  of  the  Abbaside  Khalifs,  led  S.  to 
assume  the  title  of  Im&m,  or  representative  of  Mohammed,  and 
Mecca  thenceforth  acknowledged  him  and  his  successors  as 
heads  of  Islam.  Returning  to  Turkey,  he  busied  himself  with 
the  arts,  the  constraction  of  a  navv,  the  chastisement  of  the 
Janissaries,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  nations  he  had  subdued, 
and  had  just  prepared  an  expedition  against  Persia  and  Rhodes, 
when  he  died  22d  September  i  J20.  See  Sir  Edward  Creasy's 
Hixiory  of  the  Ottoman  Twrlu  (new  ed.  1877).— 8.  lU., 
Sulta*!  of  Turkey,  was  bora  24th  December  1761.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  Mustapha  III.  in  1774,  his  uncli  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  succeeded,  S.  meanwhile  occupying  himself  with 
the  study  of  European  methods  of  government  and  organisa- 
tion. He  succeeded  Abd-ul-Hamid  in  1789,  but  the  time 
was  not  favourable  for  attempting  the  reforms  which  he  con- 
templated. Until  1800,  wars  with  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
insurrections  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Bulgaria  kept  his  hands  full. 
In  1802,  S.  set  about  carrying  his  theories  into  practice.  He 
enlarged  his  council  of  state,  restricted  the  power  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  introduced  European  methods  of  organisation  into 
parts  of  the  army.  The  Servian  insurrection,  however,  and  a 
war  with  England  and  Russia  in  1807,  greatly  embarrassed  him. 
Finally  the  Janissaries  revolted,  and  on  the  29th  May  1807  S. 
was  deposed.  An  attenmt  to  replace  him  on  the  throne  was  the 
signal  for  his  murder,  July  28,  1808.  S.  was  an  enlightened 
and  well-meaning  ruler,  but  lacked  the  force  of  mind  necessary 
to  contend  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation. 

Selim'iio  (Turk.  Islimje  and  Islivni),  a  walled  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  province  of  Eastem  Roumelia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Balkans,  69  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Adrianople,  has  30  mosques, 
a  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue.  There  are  some  manu- 
fiictures  of  doth,  &&,  and  some  wine  is]  produced.  A  great 
annual  fair  is  held  here.    Pop.  24,00a 

Serjoka,  or  Sel'jiik  Turks,  a  branch  of  the  Mongol  race, 
who  first  appear  in  the  loth  c.  A.D.  as  tributaries  of  the  Khan  of 
Kirghiz,  but  who  about  970^  headed  by  a  chieftain  of  the  name 
of  Seljuk,  established  their  independence,  embraced  Islam,  and 
under  Israel,  Seljuk's  son,  made  themselves  masters  of  Bokhara. 
Forced  by  Mahmud  of  Ghizni  to  cross  the  Oxus  and  settle  in  the 
waste  districts  of  Khorassan,  they  soon  began  to  overran  Persia, 
and  Masud,  the  successor  of  the  Ghiznivide  conqueror,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  arrest  their  progress.  Toghril  Beg,  the  grandson 
of  Seljuk,  whom  they  elected  for  their  sovereign,  made  Nishapur 
his  capita],  but  in  105c  was  invited  to  Bagdad,  to  defend  the 
Khalii  against  his  Bomde  protectors.  He  followed  the  summons, 
and  shortlv  after  his  entry  into  Ba^^dad  was  himself  solemnly 

Erodaimed  sultan,  the  Arabian  Empire  of  Islam  passing  under 
b  successors  Alp  Arslan  (1063-72)  and  Malek  Snah  (1072-92) 
entirely  to  the  Seljuk  race.  Malek's  dominion,  indeed,  extended 
from  the  Chinese  frontier  to  the  Georgian  mountains  and  the 
groves  of  Arabia  Felix.  However,  upon  his  death  thu  immense 
territory  was  partitioned  amongst  a  number  of  Seljuk  chieftains, 
and  thus  arose  the  shortlived  sultanates  of  Iran  ( 1093- 1 194),  Ico- 
nium  or  Rum  (1075-1299),  Aleppo  (1079-1 1 14),  Damascus  (1076- 
1155)1  &C.,  whose  fall  was  due  partly  to  the  assaults  of  crasaders, 
partly  to  the  daggers  of  the  Assassins  (q.  v.),  and  partly  to  intes- 
tine feuds.  Ere  the  close  of  the  13th  c  the  last  of  them,  the 
sultanate  of  Rum,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Tartar  invaders, 
and  on  its  ruins  arose  the  present  Ottoman  Empire.  See  R.  D. 
Osbom's  Islam  under  the  Khalifs  tf  Baghdad  (Lond.  1878). 

SeHdrk,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  S.,  on  a  rising-ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ettrick,  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Edinbuij^ 
by  rail.  The  chief  features  of  the  place  are  the  town*hall,  with 
a  fine  spire,  and  the  county  buildings  (1870).  There  are  monu- 
ments to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mungo  Park,  a  native  of  the 
county.  S.  is  now  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  tweeds, 
tartans,  blankets,  plaids,  shawls,  and  hosiery.  Pop.  (1871)  4640. 
It  unites  with  Galashiels  and  Hawick  in  returning  a  member  to 
Parliament  S.  derives  its  name  from  the  *  kirk '  or  chapel  built 
for  the  Scottish  kings  when  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Ettrick. 
Here  a  monasteiy  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1173.    '^^  XaircL. 
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Inflection  is  substantially  the  same  in  all,  and  is  chiefly  in- 
ternal ;  that  is  to  say,  a  simple  modification  of  the  vowels 
within  the  verbal  stem,  conjoined  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  a>  preformative  consonant,  serves  to  add  intensity,  repe- 
tition, causality,  passivity,  or  reflexion  to  the  verbal  idea. 
Compound  words,  except  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  are 
quite  foreign  to  the  Semitic  genius,  and  in  the  antique  Hebrew 
are  almost  unknown.  The  noun  has  few  inflections,  and  only 
possesses  what  can  be  called  declension  in  the  Arabic,  where  it 
is  obviously  inessential.  The  syntax  is  of  such  a  simple  charac- 
ter as  to  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  elaborate  style  of  the 
Western  languages.  Conjunctions  are  few,  a  mere  connecting 
particle  often  serving  to  co-ordinate  where  we  would  sub- 
ordinate.  There  is  nothing  which  properly  corresponds  to  the 
period  of  Latin  or  Greek,  for  the  prose  style  merely  consists  in 
building  up  simple  sentences,  without  any  attempt  to  express  the 
subtle  degrees  of  logical  connection  between  them  to  which  the 
Aryan  dialects  lend  themselves  so  easily.  In  poetry,  metre  and 
rhyme  are  replaced  by  parallelism,  a  species  of  thought-rhythm, 
in  which  two  simple  propositions  are  balanced  against  one  another 
in  any  logical  relation.  The  S.  L.  are  emphatically  the  languages 
of  the  concrete  and  actual,  and  have  no  inherent  capacity,  such 
as  we  see  in  those  of  the  Aryan  family,  for  dealing  with  the 
abstract  and  ideal;  while  metaphysics  in  our  sense  of  the  word  is 
impossible.  In  them  everything  is  painted  from  its  external  ap- 
pearance, so  that  even  moods  of  the  mind  are  denoted  by  words 
Vvhich  describe  a  physical  condition ;  ^.^.,  pride  by  lifting  up  of 
the  head,  patience  by  length  of  breath,  impatience  by  shortness  of 
breath,  anger  by  hard  breathing,  or  heat,  or  effervescence.  They 
are  thus  specially  distinguish^  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
primitive  union  of  the  sensation  and  the  idea  has  preserved  itself, 
without  either  element  causing  the  other  to  be  forgotten.  The 
purest  type  of  the  S.  L.  is  undoubtedly  the  Biblical  Hebrew. 
The  very  richness  of  the  Arabic,  and  its  comparative  adaptation 
to  alien  modes  of  thought,  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
great  looseness  and  a  considerable  influx  of  foreign  ingredients ; 
while  the  Aramaic,  occupying  a  middle  position  between  these 
two  in  respect  of  development,  wants  the  classic  simplicity  and 
delicate  mobility  of  the  one,  without  having  reached  the  cosmo- 
politan variety  of  the  other.  That  the  alphabets  of  the  civilised 
world  were  of  Semitic  origin  was  long  regarded  as  an  indisput- 
able truth.  Like  more  important  matters,  however,  it  is  now 
seriously  questioned.  None  deny  that  the  Phoenician  Symbols 
are  the  sources  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  letters,  and  of  all  their 
modem  progeny,  but  many  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  is  a  mere  survival  from  the  more  primitive 
picture-alphabets  known  as  hierogl)rphics.  See  Kenan's  Histoire 
Ghiirale  des  Langues  Shnitiques  (4th  ed.  Par.  1864) ;  Gesenius's 
Geschichte  der  Hebrdischen  Sprache  und  Schrift  (Leip.  1815, 
§  I);  Havemick's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (vol.  i. 
chap.  2) ;  Bleek's  Introduction  (vol.  i.  chap.  3),  De  Wette's 
Einleiiuug  (Div.  ii.  chap,  i),  and  Keil's  Einleitung 
(§§  8-13)- 

Semitone,  in  music  (lit.  *  half  a  tone  *),  is  one  of  the  smaller 
intervals  in  the  scale,  as  from  B  to  C  (see  Music).  A  chromatic 
S.  is  when  a  note  is  altered  by  a  sharp  or  flat. 

Semler,  Johann  Salomo,  one  of  the  earliest  German 
rationalists,  was  bom  at  Saalfeld,  1 8th  December  1725,  studied 
at  Halle,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1751, 
and  died  14th  March  1791.  His  writings  are  numerous. 
Though  no  longer  read  they  have  a  place  in  the  history  of 
theological  criticism.  We  may  note  his  De  Daemoniacis  (1760); 
Apparatus  ad  liberalcnt  Veteris  Testaitienti  Interpretationem 
(^773) ;  Abhandlung  von  der  Untersuchung  des  /Canons  (1771- 
7S)»  and  Commentationes  Historica  de  antiquo  Christianorum 
^tatu  (1771-72).  See  his  Lebensbeschreibung  von  ihm  selbst 
verfasst  (Halle,  1 78 1-82);  Wolff,  Ueber  S.'s  letzte  Lebenstage 
(Halle,  1791);  Schmid,   Theologie  S:s  (Nordl.  1858). 

Semlin,  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  Danube  opposite  Belgrade. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  great  transit  trade  between  Austria  and  the 
former  provinces  of  Turkey — these  provinces  receiving  mostly 
glass,  porcelain,  and  jewellery,  and  exporting  yams,  cotton,  skins, 
honey,  &c  S.  contains  a  lazaretto,  and  is  an  important  quaran- 
tine station.  There  are  seven  churches — five  Roman  Catholic — 
and  a  theatre,  but  the  town  is  composed  largely  of  mud  huts. 
Pop.  (iJ^"^'^  Tr»/N-A   -hiefly  Servians. 


Semm'ering,  a  mountain  of  Styria,  in  Austria,  44  miles  W. 
of  Vienna,  and  4416  feet  high.  The  S.  Pass  (3066  feet  high)  is 
crossed  by  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  which  is  carried 
through  fifteen  tunnels  and  over  fifteen  viaducts,  and  which  cost 
>^ 1, 500,000.  The  highest  point  of  the  line  is  2894  feet.  It  was 
the  first  mountain-raUway  (opened  1854),  and  is  still  one  of  the 
most  remarkable. 

Semnopithe'cns,  a  genus  of  Catarhine  or  Old  World  Apes, 
occurring  in  the  £.  Indies,  to  which  the  S,  Entellus,  or  Sacred 
Monkey  of  India,  belongs.  The  tail  is  prehensile ;  the  canine 
teeth  are  well  developed,  and  the  molars  are  tuberculate. 

Semoli'na  and  Sem'ola  are  names  for  particles  of  the  grain 
of  hard  wheat  which  do  not  grind  into  flour  in  milling^,  or  are 
sometimes  designedly  prepared  by  the  adjustment  of  tne  mill- 
stones. These  hard  wheats  of  S.  Europe  have  a  nearly  tran- 
sparent grain,  which,  when  bitten  through,  breaks  short  and 
shows  a  very  white  flour  within.  The  flour  is  much  richer  in 
gluten  than  that  of  soft  wheats,  consequently  the  bread,  puddings, 
&c.,  made  from  S.  are  good  flesh-forming  food.  See  Manna 
Croup. 

Sem'pach,  a  small  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Lucerne, 
at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  lake  of  S.,  and  8  miles  N.W,  of 
Lucerne.  Near  the  town  a  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  the 
Swiss  Eidgenossen  ('confederates'),  July  8th,  1386^  over  the 
Austrians  under  Duke  Leopold,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  at  at 
spot  now  marked  by  a  chapel,  i\  miles  from  S.  A  high  mass 
is  still  celebrated  on  the  anniversary.     Pop.  (1870)  1109. 

Sempervi'vtun.    See  House-Leek. 

Sen'ate  (Lat.  senatus,  'an  assembly  of  elders,*  from  jirMdr),  a 
name  applied  rhetorically  to  any  legislative  and  deliberative  body, 
but  in  several  modem  democracies  denoting  distinctively  the 
'upper  house.'  The  Roman  S.  was  a  hereditary  and  not 
an  elective  body.  The  S.  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
two  delegates  nominated  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
each  state.  The  French  S.  is  composed  of  500  members,  225 
being  elected  by  the  departments  and  colonies  and  7S  by  the 
National  Assembly.  In  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  there  is  a 
second  house  known  as  the  S. 

Sena'tuB  Academloos,  one  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
Scotch  universities,  composed  of  the  principal  and  professors. 
The  principal  presides,  or  in  his  absence  the  senior  professor, 
and  has  a  casting  as  well  as  a  deliberative  vote  upon  all  questions 
which  may  come  up.  The  S.  A.  controls  the  university  property 
and  revenues,  regulates  discipline,  and  confers  degrees. 

Sen'eca,  M.  Annseup,  a  Latin  rhetorician,  was  bom  at 
Corduba  {Cordofva)  in  Spain,  probably  about  61  B.C.  The  wars 
between  Pompey  and  Csesar  kept  him  at  home  for  a  time,  so 
that  he  had  not  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Cicero.  He  was- 
certainly  in  Rome  during  the  early  years  of  the  power  of  Augus- 
tus. S.  was  a  friend  of  M.  Porcius  Latro,  one  of  Ovid's  mas- 
ters, and  had  heard  Ovid  declaiming  before  Arellius  Fu&cos 
{Contr,  X.  p.  172).  After  his  sojourn  in  Rome  he  returned  to 
Spain  and  married  Helvia,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  L. 
Annseus  S.,  L.  Annseus  Mela,  and  Marcus  Novatus.  He  lived 
till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but  the  exact  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  Whether  or  not  he  died  at  Rome  is  uncertain, 
but  that  he  died  in  Italy  is  undoubted.  S.  was  a  man  of  wonderful 
memory.  His  principal  work  is  Contrcversiarum  Lib,  Dectm^  a 
series  of  commonplace  rhetorical  exercises  written  in  his  old  age. 
The  first,  second,  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  books  only  are  extant; 
even  these  are  imperfect  A  few  fragments  of  the  other  books 
have  survived.  The  Suasoriarum  Liber,  probably  incomplete* 
is,  like  the  former,  surcharged  with  the  puerilities  of  the  ihetori- 
cians.  The  most  noteworthy  editions  of  the  works  of  S.  are 
those  of  Ven.  1490-92  fol. ;  Basel,  1515-29  foL,  and  1537*57 
fol.,  by  Erasmus,  in  all  of  which  the  writings  of  the  father 
are  mixed  with  those  of  the  son ;  Nic  Faber  (Par.  1587-98  fol.); 
Andr.  Schott  (Par.  1607-13  fol.) ;  J.  Fr.  Gronovins  (Leydcn* 
1649) ;  first  critical  edit,  by  Conr.  Bursian  (Leip.  1857) ;  ^^ 
that  of  A.  Kiessling  (Leip.  1872).— L.  ADuiouM  S»,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Corduba  towards  the  close  of  the  1st  c  R.C. 
While  still  young  he  was  brought  to  Rome,  where  he  eotervd  on 
the  study  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  His  first  teacher  was  Sou 011 
ihe  Pythagorean,  but  he  afterwards  became  a  follower  of  Aliai us 
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the  Stoic.    After  tniTellio^  in  Greece  tnd  Em>the  became  a  suc- 

oessfal  pleader ;  bnt  the  lealoasy  of  Caligma,  who  affected  to 

despise  nis  talents,  drove  him  from  the  bar.    At  what  time  he 

obtained  the  oiuestorship  is  uncertain.    In  the  reign  of  CUudius 

he  was  bantsned  to  Corsica  (a.d.  41)  in  consequence  of  an 

alleged  illicit  connection  with  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus. 

S.  remained  eight  years  in  exile,  during  which  he  cultiyated  the 

philosophy  of  tne  Stoics  and  wrote  several  treatises.    In  one  of 

these— the  C^malaHo  ad  JWydium — ^his  exoessiTe  adulation  of 

the  Emperor  and  his  whining  appeals  for  pardon  are  ignoble. 

Recalled  in   49  A.D.,   at   the   mstanoe   of  Agrippina,  who 

had  married  her  uncle,  the  Emperor  Claudius,    S.  was  then 

raised  to  the  praetorship  and  appointed  tutor  to  Nero  (q.  v.), 

the  son  of  Agrippina  by  a  former  husband.    The  philosopher 

was  most  unfortunate  in  his  puoil ;  yet  he  successfully  adapted 

himself  to  the  situation.    Thougn  he  could  not  restrain  the  de* 

praved  passions  of  the  imperial  miscreant,  he  profited  largely  by 

his  extravagant  bounty.    The  immense  wealth  he  thus  acquired, 

estimated  at  300,000  sestertia  (;f2,4i2,870  sterling),  was  one 

of  the  main  causes  of  his  ruin.     Nero  envied  him  a  fortune 

which  S.  offered   to   refund,  asking  onl^  a   small   annuity. 

Nero,  while  dedining  the  proffered  gift,  tned  to  take  off  S.  by 

poison.    The  attempt  fiiiled.    Shortly  thereafter,  one  Antonius 

katalis,  an  accomplice  of  Piso,  implicated  S.  in  a  conspiracy 

against  the  emperor's  life.    The  philosopher  was  sentenced  to 

die  by  his  own  hand.    He  elected  to  be  bled  to  death.    His  wife 

PauUina  wished  to  die  with  him,  but  this  favour  Nero  would  not 

concede.  As  S.  was  attenuated  by  age  and  spare  diet  his  blood 

flowed  but  slowly ;  he  was  therefore  taken  at  his  own  request  to 

a  warm  bath.    Finally  he  was  removed  to  a  vapour-stove,  wheir 

he  was  speedily  suffocated  (65  A.D.). 

The  following  are  the  works  of  S. : — i.  De  Ira:  l.  Di  Conso* 
latiom  ad  HeMam  Mairtm  Ltber;  3.  De  CcusoUUwme  ad  Poly^ 
bium;  4.  Dt  ConsolaHani  ad  Mareiam ;  5.  De  FrovidenHa 
Liber;  6.  De  Animi  Tranquiliitate \  7.  De  Qmstantia 
Sapientis ;  8.  De  dementia  ad  Neranem  Casaretn  Libri 
Duo;  9.  De  Breuitaie  ViUt  ad  PauiiHum  Liber;  10.  De 
Vita  Beaia  ad  Gallionem;  II.  De  Otic  aut  Secessu  Sapientis; 

13.  De  Beneficiis  Libri  Septem;  13.  Epistola  ad  Lucetium; 

14.  Apocolocyniotis ;  15.  Qwestionum  Naiuralium  Libri  Septem, 
Wantmg  in  speculative  reach,  S.  yet  shows  no  ordinary  men- 
tal vigour,  and  a  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  human  life. 
His  style  is  antithedcal ;  his  language  dear  and  strong ;   his 
treatment  of  a  subject  invariably  attractive.    It  remains  still 
to   notice  the   tragedies   ascribed   to  S.  by   Quintilian,   and 
generally   included  in  editions  of  his  works.      Whilst   some 
would  attribute  these  to  his  fiather,  and  others  to  another  S., 
there  seems  to  be  great  difficulty  in  assipiing  them  to  any  other 
than  the  S.  of  our  article.    They  are,  it  is  true,  in  many  places 
turgid  and  bombastic,  and  were  certainly  never  meant  for  the 
stage ;  but  like  the  other  works  of  S.,  they  abound  in  moral 
sentiments,  and  are  not  destitute  of  merit    Considered  as  a 
drama,  the  Oetavia^  which  many  critics  violently  condemn, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  believe  it  to  belong  to  a  later 
age,  is  perhaps  the  best.    The  influence  of  the  tragedies  of  S. 
on    the  French  dramatists  has  been  very  markra.     Racine 
especially  has  been  much  indebted  to  them.   The  Editioprinceps 
of  S.  is  that  of  Naples  (1475,  f<^l*)*    Among  several  competing 
French  translations,  that  of  Lagrange  is  considered  the  best 
Of  the  English  translations  of  S.,  or  of  separate  treatises,  no 
one  demands  special  notice.  The  best  edition  of  the  prose  works 
are  those  of  Fidcert  (3  vols.  Leip.  1842-45),  and  Haase  (3  vols. 
Leip.  l852-$3 ;  new  ed.  1871) ;   of  the  Tragedies  those  of  F. 
I  f .  Bothe  (Leip.  1819^  a  vols.  8va,  and  1834) ;  R.  Perper  and 
<i.  Richter  (Leip.  1867). 


L'aoa  lAke^  in  New  York,  U.S.,  is  35  miles  long,  and 
is  navigated  by  steamers.  Its  surplus  waters  flow  into  Lake 
Ontario,  and  at  the  outlet  stands  the  rising  town  of  Seneca 
Falls.     The  lake  takes  its  name  from  the  Seneca  Indiana. 

Sen'aeio  (Lat  senex^  'an  old  man,'  from  the  abundant  hoary 
pappus)  is  the  name  of  a  vast  genus  of  Composiiee^ttat  of  the 
largest  aunong  phmogamous  plants,  and  certainly  the  most 
widely  spreao.  It  is,  however,  most  varied  in  temperate  and 
cool  or  mountain  regions.  No  spedes  is  common  to  the  New 
and  the  Old  World,  except  in  the  far  north.  S.  embraces  annual 
and  perennial  herbs,  undershrubs,  and  shrubs  almost  passing 
into  trees.  The  essential  character  of  the  genus  is  an  involucre 
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of  one-seriate  bracts  of  equal  length,  with  often  a  few  smaller  at 
the  base.  The  leaves  are  extremely  variable  in  outline  and 
clothing.  The  genus  Cineraria  is  now  considered  a  section  of  S. , 
and  to  it  belong  the  beautiful  greenhouse  ornaments  obtained 
by  horticultural  skill  from  S,  Mtdifolius^  S.  Tussiiaginis,  &c. 
Nine  species  of  S.  appertain  ta  the  British  flora.  A  few  possess 
medicinal  properties,  ^.^.,  a  variety  of  S.  aureus  known  as 
'  life  root '  and  *  squaw  weed '  in  N.  America.  See  G&ovNDSKt 
and  Ragwort. 

Seneffe',  a  village  in  Hainault,  Belgium,  17}  miles  N.E.  of 
Mons  by  rail,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  60,000  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  Imperialist  troops  under  William  of  Orange  by 
30,000  Frenchmen  under  the  great  Cond^  August  11,  1674. 
Both  armies  lost  about  lo^ooo  men. 

Sen'ogfti  or  Sen'eka,  popularly  termed  snake-root^  is  the  root 
of  Polygala  Senega^  a  small  herbaceous  perennial,  indigenous  to 
the  middle  and  Southern  States  of  America.  'This  root  is 
several  indies  long,  very  much  contorted^  of  a  peculiar  feeble 
odour,  and  a  taste  at  first  sweetish  but  afterwanu  acrid.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  keel-like  line,  shorter  than  the  root,  and  pre- 
senting the  appearance  as  if  a  string  were  drawn  tiehtly  under 
the  bark  from  end  to  end.'  S.  is  a  stimulant  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  is  valuable  in  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis. 

Senagid',  a  large  river  of  Western  Africa,  rises  in  a  moun* 
tainous  r^on  in  II*  N.  lat.,  II*  ao'  W.  long.,  and  flows  succes- 
sively N.,  N.W.,  and  W.S.W.,  falling  into  the  Atlandc  after  a 
course  of  1000  miles.  Its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  sand*bar, 
covered  with  only  9  feet  of  water,  and  its  channel  is  in  various 
places  broken  by  cataracts  and  rapids.  With  these  exceptions 
It  b  navigable  by  flat-bottomed  craft  for  740  miles.  In  its  lower 
course  the  river  forms  numerous  islands,  which  are  periodically 
overflowed,  and  thus  rendered  very  fertile.  The  name  S.  is  also 
given  to  the  French  possessions  in  Senegambia. 

Senagam'bia,  an  extensive  region  of  Western  Africa,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  its  two  principal  streams,  the  Senanl  and 
Gunbia.  It  borders  on  the  Atlantic  from  10*  9of  to  18*  N.  hit, 
and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Sahara,  E.  by  the  Sudan,  and  S.  bv 
Sierra  Leone.  Areta,  about  400^000  sq.  miles;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  12,000,00a  High  S.,  the  district  to  the  ri.  of  the 
Senegal,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  Sahara,  into  which  it 
meiges^and  is  inhabited  by  Moors.  Middle  S.,  between  the  Se<* 
negal  and  Gambia  rivers,  is  an  extremely  unhealthy  though  usually 
fertile  region,  and  has  a  Negro  population.  Low  S.,  from  the 
Gambia  southwards,  possesses  a  coast  deeplv  indented  by  arms 
of  the  sea,  frineed  bv  islands  and  watered  by  several  rivers,  of 
which  the  Rio  urande  and  NuSez,  both  navigable  streams,  are 
the  chief.  The  coast  region  of  Middle  and  Low  S.  is  low  and 
flat,  and  the  country  rises  towards  the  interior  by  a  succession  of 
terraces  to  the  Kong  Mountains,  forming  in  its  upper  portion  a 
plateau  about  3500  leet  high.  In  the  hilly  dbtricts  iron  is  very 
abundant,  and  gold  is  also  found.  The  vegetation,  especially  of 
the  river  basins,  is  luxuriant,  and  among  its  characteristic  fea- 
tures is  the  gigantic  baobab  (see  Adansonia).  Gum,  wax, 
bark,  indiarubber,  ivory,  and  hides  are  the  chief  natural  produc* 
tions  of  S. ;  but  cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo  are  beginning  to  be 
cultivated.  The  French  possess  9^S30  iq*  niles  of  S.,  extend- 
ing from  its  northern  limit  to  13*  ^N.  lat. ;  the  British  have 
some  settlements  on  the  Gambia  nver  (see  Gambia)  ;  and  the 
Portuguese  exercise  a  nominal  sway  over  35t8iSo  sq.  miles  of  ter* 
ritory,  lying  between  the  last*mentioned  settlements  and  Sierra 
Leone. 

Sen'eedhal  (through  the  French  from  a  German  compound 
meaning '  aged  servant '),  a  Frankish  title  of  dignity,  correspcnid- 
ing  to  the  Eng.  Stewurd,  or  High  Steward.  O^riginally  lieu- 
tenants of  the  dukes  and  other  great  feudatories,  the  seneschals,  on 
the  recovery  by  the  kings  of  their  rights  of  suzerainty,  continned 
as  royal  jud^  and  deputies ;  but  gmdually  their  functipns  were 
superseded  by  the  authority  of  the  crown. 


Se'^dor,  William  VMMra,  bom  at  Uflington,  Berkshire. 
a6th  September  1790^  passed  from  Eton  to  Magdalen  College^ 
Oxford,  and  took  a  first  dass  in  classics  (181 1).  Called  to  the 
bar  in  1818,  he  twice  held  the  chair  01  political  economy  at 
Oxford  (182C-30  and  1847-62),  was  appointed  a  poor-law  com- 
mtssioner  (1032},  as  sodi  naving  a  large  share  in  the  Poor- Law 
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of  1834,  and  was  a  Master  in  Chancery  (1835*53)*  examiner  in 
political  economy  at  the  London  University,  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  national  education.  S.  travelled  much,  the  fruits  of  his 
travels  \xai%  Journals  kept  in  Turkey  and  Greece  (1859),  in 
Ireland  (x868),  and  in  France  and  Italy  (1871).  His  social  posi- 
tion, too,  gaining  him  entrance  to  the  best  literaxy  and  political 
circles  of  Parisian  society,  a  natural  aptitude  enabled  him  to 
reproduce  the  opinions  of  many  leading  French  statesmen  and 
authors  in  his  note-books,  selections  from  which  have  been 
edited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Simpson,  under  the  title  Converses 
tions  vriih  Thiers^  Guixot^  and  oiner  Distinguished  Persons  dur- 
ing the  Second  Empire  (2  vols.  Lond.  1878),  and  form  a  work 
of  the  greatest  political  value.  S.  died  at  Kensinp;ton,  4th  June 
1864.  Amongst  his  other  works  were  a  TVeatise  on  Political 
Economy^  reprinted  from  ^t  Eneyelopcedia  MetropoOtana  (1853), 
Biographical  Sketches  (1863),  Essavs  on  Fiction  (1864),  and  Bis- 
toriccU  and  PhihsophiccU  Essays  (2  vols.  1865),  collected  from 
the  Edinburgh  and  other  periodicals. 

Senlis  (Lat  Civitas  Syhanectensiuin,  'the  town  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  woods'),  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Oise,  33  miles  N.E.  of  Paris  by  rail,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  small  hill  on  the  river  Nonette.  It  has  a  small  bnt  beautiful 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  a  ch&teau  of  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  as 
well  as  several  Roman  remains.  The  inhabitants  are  princifMdW 
employed  in  weaving,  spinning,  and  lace-making.     Pop.  (1876) 
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Senn'a,  This  important  drug  is  simply  the  dried  leaflets  of 
various  species  of  the  large  leguminous  genus  Cassia  (q.  v.). 
The  medicinal  species  are  shrubs,  underwrubs,  or  herto,  wiUi 
pinnate^  non-glandiUar  leaves  of  unequal-based  leaves,  flowers  in 
axillary  racemes,  pods  flat,  broad,  arcuate,  and  dehiscent  They 
are  natives  of  tropical  Africa — three  species  extending  to  N.W. 
India,  and  two  reaching  also  to  the  dry  belt  of  S.  India,  Tinne* 
velly,  E.  Indian,  Somali  or  Aden  S.  is  obtained  from  C,  angus- 
ti/oiia  of  Vidbl  (C  elongcUa  of  Lemaire),  a  bushy  herbaceous 
plant  with  five  to  eight  pairs  of  narrow  ovate-lanceolate  leaflets. 
Alexandrian  S.  is  in  part  the  produce  of  C.  acutifoUa  of  Delile, 
and  in  part  that  of  C,  oiwvata  of  Colladon,  the  first  an  under- 
shrub  with  lanceolate  acute  leaflets,  indigenous  or  spontaneous 
in  N.  and  tropical  Africa  and  S.W.  Asia,  and  the  latter  a  difiiise 
procumbent  perennial  herb  with  glabrous,  obovate,  obtuse  leaflets 
in  three  to  seven  pairs,  native  of  tropical  Africa  and  India. 
Tripoli  S.  is  the  yield  of  S.  ^thiopica  of  Guibourt  C.  holosericia, 
occurring  in  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  Sdnde,  furnishes  a 
portion  of  both  African  and  Indian  S. ;  indeed,  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  there  is  a  mixture  in  the  imports  of  S.,  not  only  of  the 
leaves  of  difierent  valuable  species,  but  of  stalks  and  pods,  and 
designed  or  worthless  substitutes,  such  as  Solenostemma  Argel, 
Tephrosia  Apollinea,  Glohilasia  Alypum^  and  Colutea  arborescens. 
In  addition  to  the  kinds  of  S.  included  in  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia, that  of  the  United  States  has  an  officinal  C,  Marilandica^ 
or  American  S.  It  is  used  as  a  purgative,  but  is  only  about  half 
as  powerful  as  Alexandrinas.  The  pulp,  which  fills  the  long  pods 
(12  to  24  inches)  of  C,  Fistula^  a  common  forest  tree  of  India,  is 
largely  used  as  a  laxative  in  Europe,  and  enters  extensively  into 
native  medicine.  It  has  been  introduced  into  tropical 'America. 
In  S.  America  the  pulp  of  C.  Brasiliana  answers  a  like  purpose. 
Several  of  the  Austnuian  desert  cassias  of  the  C.  artemisioides 
group  will  probably  prove  to  possess  medicinal  properties,  as  the 
odour  of  their  foliage  assimilates  to  that  of  S.  The  most  im- 
portant preparations  of  S.  are  a  confection,  an  infusion,  a  syrup, 
and  a  tincture.  It  b  considered  an  'admirable  cathartic,  stimu- 
lating the  peristaltic  action,  and  afiecting  chiefly  the  small  intes- 
tines. Its  action,  however,  is  frequently  attended  with  nausea 
and  griping,  but  less  so  if  combined  with  a  saline  purgative,'  and 
a  little  ginger,  coriander,  or  anise  corrects  the  griping  property. 
Colutea  arvorescens^  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  has 
large  membranous  inflated  pods  and  S.-like  leaves,  possessing 
purgative  properties — Whence  the  shrub  is  called  Biadder-S.y 
and  its  leaves  are  sometimes  mixed  with  S.  proper. 

Senxiaar^  a  region  of  Upper  Nubia,  lying  between  the  Atbara 
river  and  White  Nile,  and  intersected  by  the  Bahr-el-Azrek^  or 
Blue  Nile.  Formerly  an  independent  Negro  state,  it  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  1820^  and  has 
ever  since  been  in  vassalage  to  Egypt  Its  capital,  also  called  S., 
had  once  a  large  and  flourishing  trade,  but  is  now  a  mean  place 
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of  4000  inhabitants,  while  the  trade  of  the  region  is  centred  in 
Khartum  (q.  v.). 

Seimaolifirib,  a  king  of  Assyria  (q.  v.),  son  and  successor  of 
Sar^on,  reigned  from  705-681  B.C.  He  engaged  in  a  grot  wir 
against  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Judea,  During  this  expedition  his 
army  was  in  some  mysterious  way  utterly  destroyed.  The  defeat 
is  described  in  2  Kings  xviiL  and  xix.  as  occurring  apparently 
at  libnah ;  it  is  referred  to  in  Josephus'  Antiquities  (x.  i),  while 
Herodotus  (iL  141),  probably  reporting  the  Egyptian  version, 
places  the  scene  of  tne  disaster  at  P^usium  on  the  Egrptiin 
border,  ignores  Judea  and  Hezekiah  altogether,  and  trans- 
forms the  'angel  of  the  Lord'  who  smote  the  Assxrians 
into  'a  number  of  field  mice,'  who,  'pouring  in  upon  their 
(the  Egyptians)  enemies,  devoured  their  quivers  and  their 
bows,  and  moreover  the  handles  of  their  shields  ;'  bat  it  is  not 
noticed  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  which  describe  only  the 
victories  of  S.  and  the  splendid  palaces  he  erected.  He  died  at 
Nineveh  by  the  hands  of  his  two  sons,  while  be  was  praying  in 
the  temple  of  Nisroch.  See  George  Smith's  Assyrian  Explora' 
tions'and  Discoveries  (6th  ed.  Lond.  1877).  Dr.  Zeinhart  Hom- 
ing (1878)  published  the  two  most  important  inscriptions  of  S. 
known  as  the  Taylor  Prism  and  the  Bellini  Cylinder  with  a 
new  translation,  a  commentary  on  the  yet  uninterpreted  passage^ 
a  glossary,  and  the  original  cuneiform  text 

SenB  (Lat  Ciuitas  Senonum^  Mhe  town  of  the  Senones*),  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  France^  on  the  river  Yonne, 
70  miles  S.E.  of  Paris  by  the  Lyon  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  has  a  fiine  Gothic  cathedral  (completed  1 184), 
a  public  library,  important  archives,  a  handsome  theatre,  an 
orphanage  and  hospitals,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  sevetal 
ecclesiastical  councils.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  Roman 
remains.  S.  has  manufactures  ofsmall  articles  of  hardware  and 
of  boots,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  great  com,  wine,  wool,  and 
timber  trade.    Pop.  (1876)  12,309. 

Sensa'tion  (in  physiology),  the  term  applied  to  the  eflects  pro- 
duced on  the  nerve-centres  l^  impressions  derived  from  without 
or  within.  In  order  that  S.  may  be  received  and  acted  upon, 
three  conditions  are  required.  There  must  exist,  i.  a  unse  orgM 
at  the  external  surface  of  the  organism,  for  the  reception  of  im- 
pressions; 3.  a  special  or  sensory  nerve  b  required  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  impression  to,  3.  the  nerve-centre^  where  the  im- 
pression becomes  transformed  into  a  sensation,  S.  may  be  divided 
into  common  and  special.  The  former  comprises  those  sentationt 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  body  as  a  whole  ;  /.^.,  fidntness, 
discomfort,  itching,  &c.  Special  sensations  are  the  r«ult  of  the 
action  of  certain  organs  aoapted  to  receive  impressions  of  one 
kind  and  no  other.  Thus  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  tongue  mav 
be  called  the  seats  of  special  sensations,  since  in  eafch  case  the 
impression  made  gives  rise  in  the  brain  to  a  spedal  sensation, 
while  each  organ  of  special  sense  can  appreciate  one  kind  of 
impression  alone.  The  eye  is  only  sensitive  to  light-waves,  and 
the  ear  similarly  receives  impressions  of  sound  alone.  Commoa 
sensations  afibrd  no  information  lenrding  ourselves,  whUc  s{k- 
dal  sensations  supply  us  with  a  knowledge  not  only  of  our- 
selves, but  of  the  external  world.  The  sensorium  or  hrm  is  the 
true  seat  of  S.  When  we  speak  of  seeing  with  the  eye  or  hearia* 
with  the  ear,  our  words  are  physiologiodly  incorrect,  inasmnrh 
as  the  organs  of  sense  are  the  mere  'gateways  of  Imowled^e,' 
and  simply  receive  and  transmit  in  appropriate  form  to  the  bn^ 
the  impressions  which  in  the  brain  give  rise  to  correspeadog 
sensations.    We  truly  see  and  hear  with  the  brain  onJ^. 

Among  the  internal  causes  which  affect  S.  may  be  mentioaed 
the  important  effects  of  defective,  incmsed,  or  abnormal  circs- 
lation  of  blood  through  the  brain*  sod  the  action  of  oeruia 
poisons  which  produce  peculiar  subjective  sensations  by  the 
irritation  of  various  parts  of  the  sensoriunu  External  castus^ 
such  as  electrical  stimulus,  violence,  and  nnosoal  sounds,  Siso 
produce  varying  and  peculiar  effects  in  our  sensoiy  appustui 
All  sensations,  howeveri  are  liable  to  modificatioa  1^  tsaiaiqg  or 
neglect 

S.  (in  metaphysics)  is  a  spedal  form  of  fedins^  sa  percep- 
tion is  a  special  form  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  teocfiiibo* 
in  consdousness  of  affections  of  the  £^  by  the  Non-Epx  h' 
a  man  smell  a  rose,  he  is  consdoos  ol  an  'Agreeable  soeot^tf 
conscious  of  a  S.  If  he  attribute  the  scent  as  a  quality  to 
something  external,  he  adds  perception  to  S.    That  is  is 
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eve7  perception  «  snbjectiTe  before  an  objectWe  element 
The  relation  of  perception  proper  and  S.  [Proper  towards 
etch  other  has  been  shown  by  ICant  to  be  socn  that  they 
co-exist  in  the  inrene  ratio  of  each  other.  And  thns  it  is 
that  sensations  upon  which  minimum  attention  is  bestowed, 
while  maximnm  attention  is  given  to  their  concomitant  acts  of 
perception,  are  the  best  remembered.  What  has  been  seen  is 
better  remembered  than  what  has  been  tasted.  Sensations  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  giren  us  by  means  of  the  five  senses, 
but  psychology  reduces  all  five  to  a  sense  of  touch.  Everything 
made  know-n  by  S.  and  perception  must  come  into  actual  con- 
nectioo  with  an  organ  of  sense.  When  we  say  that  we  perceive 
I  the  sun,  we  speak  of  the  result  of  a  process  of  reasoning :  what 
we  really  perceive  is  only  a  certain  combination  of  rays  of  light, 
and  what  we  have  a  S.  of  is  only  the  impingement  of  these  rays 
on  the  organ  of  vision. 

San'MS,  the  name  given  to  the  organs  by  which  in  higher 
animals  a  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  is  acquired.  They  are 
merely  specialised  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  adapted  for  the 
reception  and  transmission  to  the  brain  of  impressions  of  a  special 
kino.  Man's  S.  are  regarded  by  physioloeists  as  six  in  number ; 
viz.,  Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  Hearing,  Signt,  and  Uie  Muscular 
Sense,  or  Sense  of  Weight  All  the  S.  are  but  modifications  of 
touch,  material  contact  of  the  sense-organ  with  the  impressions 
it  is  destined  to  receive*  being  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
each.  Thus  taste  and  smell  each  implies  direct  contact  of  the 
senseoigui  With  the  particles  of  the  matter  to  be  tasted  and 
smelt  There  must  be  material  contact  of  the  light-waves  with 
the  retina  of  the  eye  before  the  sense  of  sight  is  produced; 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  represent 
the  direct  effect  of  sound-waves  in  producing  the  impression 
of  sound. 

flemibtrity,  the  term  used  to  indicate  the  degree  or 
acuteness  of  sensation  in  Tarious  organs  or  tiuues.  It  is 
well  illustrated  by  E.  H.  Weber's  experiments,  in  which  the 

I  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  sheathed  in  cork  were  used  to 
test  the  varying  S.  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  these 
experiments  the  tip  of  the  tongue  perceived  the  two  points  of 
the  compass  when  they  were  sepanted  to  the 'extent  of  -^th  of 
an  inch  only.  The  next  most  sensitive  surface  was  the  under  or 
palmar  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  where  two  points 
were  felt  when  the  points  were  separated  to  the  extent  of  ^th 
ol  an  inch.  The  under  surface  ot  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers 
felt  the  two  points  when  they  were  separated  to  |th  of  an  inch ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  under  Xva  )th  of  an  inch ;  the  tip 
of  the  nose  |th  of  an  inch ;  the  middle  of  the  tongue  Jd  of  an 
inch ;  palm  of  hand  A^  ^  >^  u^^  >  centre  of  hard  palate 

I  i  of  an  inch ;  dorsal  surface  of  first  joint  of  finmrs  ^th  of  an 
inch,  and  back  of  hand  1}  inches ;  back  of  neck  a  mches  j^middle 
of  thigh  %\  inches. 

Senntiye  Plant,  a  name  given  to  several  plants  from  the 
motion  displayed  by  their  leaves  under  mechanical  and  other 
stimuli.    Tne  common  S.  P.  of  hothouses  is  a  tropical  American 
nn  nual  named  Mmosa  pudica.   Its  bi*pinnate  leaves  are  united  to 
the  stem  by  an  articulation,  as  also  are  the  four  or  six  pinnse  to  the 
primary  petiole,  and  the  separate  leaflets  to  their  petiole.    If  the 
leaves  are  gently  stroked  by  the  hand,  a  general  collapse  of  the 
leaflets  takes  place,  and  the  leaf  is  bodily  dejected.    It  the  small 
cushions  at  the  joints  be  touched  with  a  point,  the  effect  of  the 
irritation  is  shown  by  the  systematic  closing  of  the  leaflets,  fol- 
lowed by  the  converging  and  droopine  of  the  pinnae  and  suc- 
ceeded by  the  declination  of  the  petiole.     It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, for  this  phenomenon  to  occur,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air  be  about  70-90*  F.    The  S.  P.  closes  its  leaves 
spontaneoiuly  in  the  evening.    The  sensitiveness  serves  as  a 
protection  against  the  foliage  being  devoured  by  insect  larvae. 

Senso'riiun,  or  San'sory  Ganglia,  a  general  name  given 
to  the  brain,  or  to  any  series  of  nerve-centres,  in  which  impres* 
sions  derived  from  the  outer  world  become  looUised,  transformed 
into  sensaUions,  and  thereafter  transferred  by  reflex  aeiian  (see 
Nkrve)  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  term  S.  has  some* 
timey  been  spedalfy  applied  to  indicate  the  series  of  organs  in 
the  brain,  connected  with  the  receipt  of  special  impressions 
derived  Ihnn  the  organs  of  sense.  Thus,  the  olfactory  loba^ 
optic  iobes^  amditary  gantiia,  Ac,  form  parts  of  the  typical  S. 
in  this  latter  sense.     Dr.  Carpenter's  theoty  of  the  S.  con- 


sists in  his  recognition  of  the  sensory  ganglia  as  constituting  the 
real  S.  He  maintains  that  by  means  of  these  ganglia  the  mind 
becomes  conscious  of  impressions  made  on  the  organs  or  parts 
with  which  the^  are  directlv  connected  l^  their  special  nerves. 
The  older  physiologists  held  the  theory  cfmS,  commune^  which 
extended  throughout  the  entire  nervous  system.  Professor 
Cleland  of  Gla^iow  thinks  the  only  tenable  theory  yet  brought 
forward  is  that  which  maintains,  'that  while  consciousness 
is  dependent  on  the  encephalon  (or  brain),  the  S.  extends 
thence,  so  far  as  there  is,  at  any  moment,  unbroken  continuity 
of  nerves  in  the  active  or  impressed  condition.* 

San'aory  Impres'aioBS.  See  Sknsation  and  Skksouum. 

Sen'tencea,  the  verbal  expression  of  thought  or  propositions, 
consist,  according  to  grammarians,  of  two  parts,  the  suoject  and 
the  predicate,  ue,,  the  thing  thought  of  and  what  is  thought  of 
it.  A  Simple  sentence  contains  but  one  subject  or  nominative, 
and  but  one  predicate  or  verb,  as  '  Time  flies  ; '  but  both  subject 
and  predicate  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an^  number  of 
modificatory  woros,  so  lon^  as  these  do  not  form  an  mdependent 
sentence.  Thus  to  the  nominative  may  be  tacked  on  an  adjective, 
participle,  appositional  noun,  &c. ;  to  a  verb  an  adverb,  or, 
where  it  is  transitive,  an  object,  /.^.,  '  Winged  time  flies  quickly^* 
or  '  William  ihi  Conqwr^r  invadMl  Engiand*  A  Complex  sen- 
tence also  has  but  one  main  subject  and  predicate,  but  contains 
two  finite  verbs,  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  main  subject  and 
predicate  occurs  being  called  the  principal,  the  other  the  sub- 
ordinate clause,  as  '  I  kn^w  (prinopal)  that  he  is  dead  (subordin* 
ate).  Subordinate  clauses,  again,  are  variously  termed  nominal, 
adjectival,  or  adverbial,  according  as  they  represent  a  noun,  ad- 
jective, or  adverb,  e^,  *  That  hi  u  dead  is  certain  *  ^  *  hie  death 
u  certain '  (nominal) ;  'The  man  that  is  wise  prospers '  « '  the 
wise  man  prospers '  (adjectival) ;  and  ^  He  came  eu  the  sun  rose  * 
B '  he  came  at  sunrise  (adverbial).  Lastly,  Compound  S.  con- 
tain two  or  more  co-ordinate  assertions,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  been  made  by  itself,  as  'Man  dies,  but  God  is  immerta/.* 

San'tixial,  Sen'try  (It.  sentinella,  from  sentire^  'to  hear'  or 
'  perceive  ')i  n  soldier  on  guard.  Sentries  are  placed  before  as 
depots  and  guards,  at  tents  and  quarters  of  commanding  officers, 
and  at  special  places  as  required.  At  night  a  password  must 
be  given  before  the  sentry  allows  any  person  to  pass.  In  war, 
picket  sentries  are  usually  double,  and  only  one  person  is 
allowed  to  approach  at  a  time.  Mounted  sentries  in  outposts 
are  called  veaettes. 


\  a  direction  in  music  denoting  in  the  case  of 
a  violin  that  it  is  to  be  played  without  the  mute.  In  pianoforte 
music  senta  sordini  denotes  that  the  dampers  are  to  be  removed, 
which  is  done  by  pressure  of  one  of  the  pedals. 

Ba'paL    See  Calyx. 

Sep'arate  Satate',  is  the  legal  term  denoting  the  property  of 
a  married  woman,  whidi  she  holds  independently  of  h^  husband. 
As  the  legal  doctrine  is  that  a  woman  caimot  hold  property 
Independently  of  her  husband,  the  difficulty  of  her  doing  so  can 
only  be  overcome  by  her  divesting  herself  of  her  estate  previous 
to  marriage,  and  vesting  it  in  trustees  for  her  behoof.  Such  a 
deed  is  called  a  Contract  of  Marriage  (see  CoNTaACT).  It 
usually  contains  stipulations  relative  to  life-rents,  children's 
interests,  &c. 

Sepaxa'tion  of  Marx^ied  Par^tona.  For  relative  English 
law,  see  Judicial  Sbpaeation,  Divorcx.  In  Scotland,  in 
case  of  cruelty  or  desertion  on  the  part  of  a  husband,  the  Court 
of  Session  may,  on  the  wife's  petition,  grant  decree  of  separation» 
and  find  the  husband  liable  to  support  her  during  its  subsistence. 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  Scotland  are  husband  and  wife  en- 
titled to  live  apart  unless  by  common  consent,  or  by  decree  of  a 
court  of  law.    See  Conjugal  Rights,  Suit  foe  Rsstitu- 

TION  OF. 

Sa'pia,  a  genus  of  ten-armed  Dibramhiate  cuttlefishes,  of 
which  the  S,  officinalis  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  elsewhere 
is  the  best-known  example.  The  S.  officinalis  is  occasionally 
captured  on  British  coasts.  The  eggs  are  aggregated  in  masses, 
looking  like  grapes,  and  are  hence  popularly  known  as  'sea-grapes. 
The  colour  ta  a  whitish  brown,  with  dark-brown  stripes  on  the 
back. 
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BcTpia  U  Ir*dla  Ink  (q.  t.)  browned  by  the  action  of  in  alkiii, 
and  li  much  avid  by  dracghtimen  and  artists.  India  or  Ch.na 
irk  b  of  two  kind*---{i;  the  dr.cd  pigment  of  the  S.  cj^:incU:,  or 
Mediterranean  cotilc-fioh,  prepared  chictiy  in  Italy  and  Turkey  ; 
(2  \  a  mixiore  of  6ne  lampv-bUck  with  glae  or  size  and  a  liiile  ram- 
phor,  the  genuine  qualities  of  which  arc  imported  from  Japan 
and  China.  Both  of  these  kinds  are  nsed  generally  in  Asia  as 
writing  inks,  aod  both  are  practically  indelible. 

BcTpoy  (a  corruption  of  sipdhi,  *an  archer/  the  'spahi'  of 
Ottoman  and  Algerian  armies),  a  word  used  to  denote  the 
natire  soldier,  whether  Hindu  or  Mahommedan,  in  the  Indian 
army.  For  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  this  army, 
ice  Sir  John  Kaye*s  History  of  tfu  Sepoy  War  (roL  i.).  In 
1875,  ^^  natire  army  in  British  India  numbered  123,862 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  63,000  belonged  to  the  Bengal  esu.b- 
luhment,  34,000  to  Madras,  and  26,000  to  Bombay. 

Septaila  are  flattened  calcareotis  nodules,  which  hare  been 
form^  round  some  organic  remain  as  nucleus  in  a  clayey  deposit, 
such  as  London  clay  or  Kimmeridge  clay.  Formed,  probably, 
when  wet,  the  nodule  has  split  from  the  centre  outwards  into 
radial  fissures  as  it  dried ;  and  into  these  fissures  carbonate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  a  similar  mineral,  has  subsequently 
found  its  way.  Hence  a  transrerse  section  of  such  a  nodule  pre- 
sents a  reticulated  radial  appearance.  For  this  reason  S.  are 
sometimes  cut  and  polished  for  ornamental  purposes  ;  but  their 
chief  use  is  to  be  ground  down,  after  burning,  into  hydraulic 
lime. 

8epteml>er,  the  seventh  month  of  the  Roman  calendar  (hence 
its  name)  and  the  ninth  of  the  Gregorian,  has  30  days.  On  the 
2 1st  the  sun  enters  Libra,  and  autumn  begins  (to  the  astronomer). 
This  is  also  the  date  of  the  autunmal  Equinox  (q.  t.  ).  Michael- 
mas  falls  on  the  29th  of  this  month.  Partridge-shooting  begins 
on  the  isL  In  S.  the  English  harrest  b  usually  finished  ;  hence 
the  Old  English  name  fuurfest-m^ndth^  '  harvest-month.'  Its 
other  name,  hAlig-mdndth^  *holy  month,*  was  a  surrival  firom 
heathen  times,  S.  being  a  month  in  which  gifts  were  offered  to 
the  gods. 

Septemlmstc  or  SeptemlniBars  (Fr.  Septembriseurs\ 
a  name  applied  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacres  in  the  Paris 
prisons,  which  lasted  from  3  o'clock  on  Sunday  the  2d  September 
1792  until  the  evening  of  the  following  Thursday,  a  hundred 
hours  in  all,  with  scarcely  any  intermission.  They  were  caused 
by  the  frenzy  into  which  the  people  were  thrown  by  the  successes 
of  the  invaders  on  the  frontier  and  the  insurrection  in  La  Vendee, 
heightened  by  wild  rumours  of  plots  on  the  part  of  the  aristocrats 
confined  in  the  prisons  to  burst  out,  take  the  king  from  the 
Temple,  and  restore  him  to  power.  Matters  were  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  a  premature  rumour  that  Verdun  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians.  Thirty  non-juring  priests  were  being 
removed  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.. 
At  its  gates  the  carriages  conveying  them  were  seized  by  the  mob, 
and  all,  with  the  exception  of  one,  were  massacred.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  slaughter,  which  spread  from  the  Ab- 
baye  to  the  Conciergerie,  the  Chalelet,  the  St.  Firmin,  La  Force, 
the  Salpetriere,  and  Bicetre,  where  the  forgers  of  assignats  were 
confined.  In  the  courtyard  of  each  a  sort  of  tribunal  was  estab- 
lished, before  which  the  prisoners  were  brought  one  by  one. 
If,  in  the  few  minutes  allowed  for  defence,  they  succeeded  in 
freeing  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  Royalism,  they  were 
dismissed  with  a  cry  of  *  Vive  la  Nation!*  If,  as  was  gener- 
ally the  case,  they  could  not  do  so,  they  were  thrust  out  at 
the  gates,  where  a  savage  multitude  was  in  waiting,  armed 
with  sabres,  axes,  and  pikes  to  cut  them  down.  The  authori- 
ties made  some  feeble  attempts  to  restrain  the  carnage.  Roland 
protested,  and  Petion  harangued,  but  without  more  than 
momentary  effect.  Billaud-Varennes,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
couraged the  populace,  promising  a  reward  to  every  one  who 
had  *  worked '  in  the  prisons,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  regis- 
ters showed  that  nearly  £^oo  had  actually  been  paid  'to 
workers  employed  in  preserving  the  salubrity  of  the  air  in  the 
prisons,  and  persons  who  presided  over  these  dangerous 
operations.'  The  numbers  massacred  have  been  estimated  by 
Royalist  horror  at  from  6000  to  12,000,  but  the  actual  number, 
according  to  the  lists  drawn  up  by  Advocate  Maton,  was  1089. 
Of  all  the  victims,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  beautiful  Prin- 
cccse  dc  Lamballe,  the  favourite  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was 
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murdered  with  ghastly  indignities.  The  hero  of  Thackeray's 
ChnmicU  of  the  Drum  describes  her  death,  tellii^  how  *  he 
drummed  for  a  gallant  procession  that  mardied  witn  her  bead 
on  a  pJce.'  It  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  the  massacres 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  influence  of  Marat,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  rather  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  popular 
frenzy,  though  that  incomparable  scoundrel  doubtless  approved 
and  er,coaraged  them.  See  the  varioas  authorities  quoted  in 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  vol  2,  chap,  iv.,  headed  '  September 
in  Pans,' 

Septics'mia.    See  PYiCiiiA. 

Sep'timole,  in  music,  seven  notes  grouped  together  to  be 
played  in  the  time  of  four  or  six  according  to  the  measure. 

Sexrtnageslina  (Lat.  'seventieth')  is  the  Sunday  coming 
next  after  the  last  in  Epiphany  (q.  v.),  properly  the  sixty-third 
day  before  Easter.  The  name,  like  Sexagesima  and  Quinqua- 
gesima,  the  two  following  Sundays,  is  doubtless  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  Quadragesima  (q.  v.). 

Septa'agint  (Lat  'seventy'),  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  so  called  either  because  it  was  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.),  or  because,  according 
to  tradition,  seventy-two  men  were  employed  on  the  translation. 
The  stories  which  have  passed  current  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
S.  are  derived  chiefly  from  a  letter  which  professes  to  have  been 
written  by  Aristeas,  a  Greek  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphos. 
Thb  letter,  however,  the  story  of  which  was  further  embellished 
by  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Christian  Fathers,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaras,  &c.,  is  now  believed  to  be  a  forgery  written  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Christ.  Still  it  probably  indicates  what  was 
the  tradition  of  the  time  regarding  the  origin  of  the  S.  Hence 
it  is  thought  probable  by  scholars  that  the  translation  was  actually 
begun  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  284-247),  and  pushed 
forward  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  as  the  pseudo  Aristeas  repre- 
sents, since  this  is  confirmed  by  the  independent  testimony  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  a  Jewish  philosopher  in  Egypt  in  theb^^mingof  the2d 
c.  B.C.  But  Demetrius  was  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  Library 
only  under  Ptolemy  Lagus,  having  been  removed  by  his  son  and 
successor,  P.  Philadelphus,  and  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  it 
must  have  been  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  P.  Lagus,  during 
which  it  is  known  that  he  assumed  his  son  into  co-r^ency  with 
him  ;  i.e.,  B.C  285-84. 

Internal  evidence  does  not  confirm  the  story  of  Aristeas  that 
the  translation  was  made  by  Palestinian  Jews,  but  rather  indi- 
cates that  it  was  made  by  Alexandrian  Jews  from  a  text  of  their 
own.  This  appears  from  the  S.  agreeing  much  more  with  the 
Samaritan  than  with  the  Hebrew  Pentateudi,  and  from  its  showmg 
a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  Egypt  and  Egyptian  institutions. 
Moreover,  scribes  with  an  adequate  knowledge  both  of  Greek 
as  well  as  Hebrew  could  not  have  been  found  at  the  time  in  Pales- 
tine, but  only  in  Egypt  All  that  was  translated  at  first  was  the 
Pentateuch,  llie  other  canonical  books  were  also  translated  in 
Egypt,  which  appears  to  have  been  done  before  the  time  when  the 
preface  to  Ecclesiasticus  was  written  (B.C.  130).  Several  of  the 
books— Jeremiah,  Job,  Proverbs — show  important  variations  from 
the  canonical  Hebrew  text  Esther  and  Daniel  have  important 
apocryphal  additions  ;  (E.  Vulg.  x.  4-xvi  24 ;  D.  Vulg.  lii.  24- 
90,  xiii.,  xiv.).  At  first  the  S.  was  r^arded  by  the  Jews  as  an 
authentic  and  even  inspired  version  of  their  Scriptures.  But 
when,  af^er  the  1st  c  A.D.,  controversies  arose  between  them  and 
the  Christians,  and  the  latter  appealed  to  it,  the  Jews  discovered 
that  it  differed  from  their  own  canonical  Scriptures,  and  it 
gradually  became  odious  to  them.  In  the  Christian  Church  it 
was  held  to  be  equally  inspired  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  up 
to  the  end  of  the  4th  c  all  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  made  from  it  It  was  in  order  to  place 
Christians  on  a  level  with  the  Jews  that  Origen  undertook  a 
comparison  of  the  S.  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  his  fiunous 
Hexapla  (q.  v.).  The  chief  MSS.  are  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
(British  Museum),  Codex  Vatieanus  (Rome),  and  Codex  Stnaiti- 
cus  (St.  Petersburg),  none  of  which  are  later  than  the  6th  c  The 
best  edition  of  the  S.  is  that  of  Tischendorf  (5th  ed.  Ldp.  1875), 
See  YnjiVtVsHistorisch'KrigiseheStudimsudtrS,  (Leip.  1841). 

Sepulch'ral  Koimd.    See  Ba&row  and  Cai&n. 

Sequestra'tion  is,  in  law,  the  setting  aside  from  both  parties 
to  an  action,  or  suit,  the  subject  of  controversy.     It  is  also  a 
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kind  of  ezecBtion  for  debt,  in  the  cue  of  a  beneficed  deigfrnan ; 
the  profits  of  the  benefice  being  paid  orer  to  the  debtor  until  his 
claim  be  satisfied.  The  profits  of  a  benefice  may  also  be  seques- 
trated during  a  vacancy,  and  received  by  the  chnrchwaxdens 
appointed  bj  the  bishop  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  incumbent. 
S.»  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  equivalent  term  to  Adjudkaiwi  (q.  ▼.) 
in  Bankruptty  (q.  v.). 

Se'qniii  (ItaL  tecchin^^  from  secca^  '  a  mint  *),  the  name  of  a 
cold  coin  first  struck  at  Venice  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  c. 
In  size  it  resembled  a  ducat,  and  in  value  was  equivalent  to 
9s.  4d.  sterling.  Florence,  Genoa,  the  Papal  States,  and  other 
places,  issued  smiilar  coins. 

Seraglio  (ItaL,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Pers.  s^rdi,  '  a  palace '), 
the  palace  of  the  Sultan,  occupying  a  point  of  land  between  the 
Golden  Horn  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  forming  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  dty  of  Constantinople.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
nearly  3  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  government  bmldings 
(divan,  treasury,  hall  of  justice,  arsenal,  mint,  &c.),  mosques, 
gardens,  bifhs,  as  well  as  the  Sultan's  Aartm  (Arab,  'sacred 
place '),  which  occupies  its  inner  enclosure,  and  consists  of  a 
group  of  ;houses  and  gardens,  eadi  occupied  bv  one  of  the 
Sultan's  wives.  The  court  of  the  harem  is  guarded  by  the  black 
eunuchSf  under  their  chie(  the  JUiiar  ago.  The  gate  of  the 
outer  court  forms  a  sort  of  pavilion,  from  which  the  Turkish 

Sovernment  takes  its  name  of  *  the  Sublime  Porte.'  The  S.  was 
estroyed  bv  fire  in  1878.  With  the  exception  of  the  harem, 
the  S.  may  be  visited  by  strangers.  It  has  accommodation  for 
ao,ocx>  persons,  though  it  never  contains  that  number. 

Sening',  a  thrivinff  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Li^c,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Haas,  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Lidge  by  rafl.  It 
is  connected  by  a  suspension-bridge  with  Jemappes  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  S.  is  famous  for  its  extensive  machine- 
factories  and  smelting-fumaces,  established  here  in  1816  by  an 
Englishman  named  John  CockeriU,  and  which  have  belonged, 
since  1840^  to  a  joint-stock  company  called  La  John  Cocherill 
Sceiki,  lliey  give  employment  to  9000  men,  and  produce  an- 
nually 100  locomotives,  70  ships'  engines,  1500  other  engines, 
and  cast-iron  articles  to  the  weight  01  6000  tons.  In  1877  this 
company  did  business  to  the  amount  of  jfi,  378,000.  Pop. 
(1877)  34,315. 

Sera'jera    See  Bosna-Sbeai. 

SenjpmM  [Serujganj)^  a  town  in  the  district  of  Pubna, 
Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra 
river  (or  Jamuna  as  it  is  here  oiled),  153  miles  N.E.  of  Cal> 
cutta.  Pop.  (1872)  18,375.  The  houses  are  6  miles  from  the 
low  water  channel  of  Uie  river,  separated  by  a  sandy  plain,  and 
the  river  landing-places  shift  every  flood-season.  S.  was  founded 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  is  now  the  chief  river- 
mart  in  Bengal,  having  risen  with  the  growth  of  the  jute  trade. 
It  collects  jute,  rice,  oilseeds,  tobacco,  &c.,  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring districu  for  despatch  to  Calcutta,  and  distributes  piece- 
goods,  salt,  suffar,  iron,  hardware,  &c.  The  trade  is  entirely 
water-boroe.  The  steamers  of  the  E.  Bengal  Railway  Company 
carry  away  about  50,000  tons  of  jute  amnully,  and  native  boats 
nearly  twice  as  much.  The  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal 
requires  ;f  400,000  a  year  in  coin  to  adjust  the  Imlance  of  trade. 
There  are  as  vet  no  jute  presses,  but  the  S.  Jute  Company 
employs  1200  hands  in  weaving  guimy,  or  jute  cloth  for  bags, 
which  is  exported  to  the  value  of  ^  120,000  a  year.  In  1876-77 
the  total  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade  was  more  than  3^ 
millions  sterling. 

Seribnpore',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Hoogly,  Bengal,  British 
India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoogly  river,  opposite  the  can- 
tonments of  Banackpore,  18  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872) 
2444a  It  was  originally  a  Danish  settlement,  but  was  [mrchased 
by  the  British  in  1S45.  The  Baptist  missionaries,  Caroy,  Marsh- 
man,  and  Ward,  established  themselves  here  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  a  peculiarly  neat  and  clean  town,  and  being 
now  connected  by  rail  with  CalcutU  (or  rather  with  Howrah),  is 
a  favourite  resort  and  country  residence.  It  is  well  known  as 
the  place  of  issue  for  many  years  of  The  FrUml  of  India  news- 
paper, and  for  the  manufacture  of  excellent  paper. 

Serape'umXGr.  S€rdpeion\  the  house,  temple,  or  grave  of 
Sen^is  (q.  v.).  Of  these  there  were  several  The  two  most 
famous  were— -(I)  The  splendid  S.  at  Alexandria,  which  contained 
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the  Alexandrian  Library  (q.  v.),  and  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  391  A.D.  (2)  Tne  vast  collection  of  temples  to  various 
gods  at  Memphis,  which  went  under  the  genenu  name  of  S., 
and  which  contained  among  other  things  the  long  subterranean 
galleries  where  the  mummies  of  the  sacred  bulls  had  been  depo- 
sited for  more  than  1000  years.  They  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
excavations  of  M.  Mariette  in  1850,  and  many  interesting  relics 
are  now  in  the  Louvre.   See  Mariette's  S,  de  Afemphis  (Par.  1856). 

Ser^aphim,  according  to  Isaiah  vL  2-6,  were  creatures  with 
hands,  feet,  six  wings,  and  a  human  voice.  The  traditional 
view,  which  originated  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (q.  v.), 
is  that  they  are  an  order  of  angels,  being  the  chief  of  the  nine 
choirs.  With  this  corresponds  the  derivation  of  the  name  from 
sarapkj  *  to  be  high,'  as  it  the  S.  were  princes.  But  recent  Assy- 
rian discoveries  have  enabled  us  better  to  understand  Oriental 
symbolism,  and  a  little  attention  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  in 
the  New  Testament  that  angels  are  first  represented  as  properly 
winged  creatures.  The  wings  in  Isaiah  were  purely  symbolical 
The  S.  were  God's  messengers  between  heaven  and  earth.  In 
short,  the  Cherubim  (q.  v.)  and  the  S.  originally  symbolised,  the 
former  storm-clouds,  which  concealed  the  Deity,  or  winds,  and 
the  latter  the  lightning  {cf,  Ps.  civ.  3,  4).  Curiously  it  is  fire 
from  God's  altar  that  one  of  the  S.  brings  to  Isaiah,  fitting  him 
thus  to  be  a  messenger  for  Jehovah.  With  this  corresponds  the 
derivation  from  sarapk^  to  burn,  making  the  S.  'the  burning' 
or '  shining  ones.' 

Ser'aphine,  a  keyed  musical  instrument  which  preceded  the 
harmonium.  The  sounds,  which  were  unpleasant  in  tone,  were 
produced  by  free  reeds. 

Sera'pis,  or  Sara'pis,  the  Greek  name  of  a  deity  whose 
worship  was  introduced  into  Egypt  from  Sinope  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  L  His  previous  history  is  unknown.  While  some 
derive  the  name  from  serpens^  which  would  point  to  an  Aryan 
origin,  Plew  considers  S.  was  a  Babylonian  deihr.  When  the 
image  reached  Alexandria  it  was  examined  by  Manetho,  who 
identified  the  god  with  Osiris  (q.  v.)  and  Apis  (q.  v.)  combined, 
and  hence  the  name  S.  His  woi^ip  soon  spread  throughout 
Egypt  He  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Pluto,  or  god  of 
Hades.  Latterly  his  character  changed,  and  he  was  sometimes 
identified  with  the  sun-god.  Still  the  worship  of  S.  steadily 
extended  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  his  temples  and  images 
multiplied,  and  in  146  A.D.  Antoninus  Pius  introduced  the  ctdi 
into  Kome.  Perhaps  his  popularity  depended  on  the  secret  rites 
with  which  his  worship  was  accompanied.  These,  however, 
were  so  licentious  that  tne  Roman  Senate  soon  prohibited  them. 
The  worship  of  S.  continued  in  Egypt,  survived  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  the  image  of^the  god  was  not  destroyed 
till  398  A.D.  See  Plutareh,  D<  Irid.  ;  Tacitus,  ffisL  iv.  82,  ei 
seg, ;  Wilkinson's  Manmers  and  Customs  of  the  Anciettt  Egyp* 
tians,  vol  iv. ;  Plew,  De  Saraptdg  (Konigsberg,  1868). 

Seraalder  (Pers.  seri-asAer,  *  leader  of  the  army '),  the  Turk- 
ish title  for  all  generals  of  high  rank,  but  especially  far  the 
Minister  of  War.  Hence  the  name  Seraskierate  for  the  War 
Office  at  Constantinople. 

Borenadel'  (ItaL  sertnata)^  originally  a  piece  of  music  per- 
formed in  the  open  air  at  night  when  the  weather  is  '  serene ' 
(hence  the  name).  It  is  often  a  song  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  guitar.  Even  yet,  Spanish  lovers  salute  their  mistresses  in 
this  fine  fashion.  The  term  serenata  is  also  applied  to  a  pastoral 
composition  partaking  of  the  symphony  form. 

Se'rea  (anc  .Sirir,  or  Sirrha;  Mid.  Ages,  Serrha),  a  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  viUyet  of  Saloniki,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  dtrymon  or  Karassu,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Saloniki,  lies  in  a 
wide  and  fertile  plain  containing  upwards  of  300  villages,  is  the 
seat  of  a  kaiqaakam  and  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  is  the  most 
important  trading  town  in  the  interior  of  Macedonia.  S.  has  a 
castle,  numerous  mosques,  Greek  churches,  baths,  benevolent 
institutions,  manufactures  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  gourd- 
shaped  water-flasks,  and  exports  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  grain. 
Pop.  30,00a 

Boretli',  a  tributary'^of  the  Lower]Danube,  rises  in  the  Buko- 
wina,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  plateau  between  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  the  Transylvanian  h^hlands,  flows  first  N.  then 
£.  through  the  Bukowina,  and  S.S.£  through  Moldavia,  finally 
reaching  the  Danube  at  Galatz  after  a  course  of  410  miles. 
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Serf.    See  Slavery. 

Ser^,  a  rough  variety  of  twilled  cloth  made  with  hard  spun 
worsted  yam. 

Ser'g^nts  (from  Lat.  servUfts)^  non-commissione4  officers 
in  the  army  above  the  rank  of  corporal.  Their  duties  are  to 
aid  the  commissioned  officers  in  maintaining,  discipline  and 
order,  and  in  instructing  the  soldiers.  Staff  S.  include  the  S. 
employed  in  various  military  departments,  the  serjeant«majors 
of  regiments,  quartermaster  sergeant,  sergeant  instructors  of 
musketry,  armourer  sergeants,  &c.  The  other  S.  in  regiments 
are  called  regimental  sergeant  The  sergeant-major  is  the 
highest  non-commissioned  officer  in  a  regiment,  and  a  colour- 
sergeant  is  the  senior  of  the  four  S.  which  go  to  each  company. 
The  pay  of  a  sergeant  is  from  2s.  id.  to  5s.  i)  per  day. 

Serg^ants-at-Arms  are  legal  functionaries  whose  duties 
are  to  attend  the  royal  person,  to  arrest  offenders  of  a  certain 
rank,  and  to  attend  on  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  England 
during  trials  for  treason.  Two  of  them  attend  on  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  They  are  in  the  old  books  called  VtrgatarieSy 
because  they  carried  silver  rods  gilt  with  gold.  In  place  of 
these  they  now  carry  maces. 

Ser'geanty,  Grand,  under  the  English  feudal  system,  a 
tenure  by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  pay  to  his  king  some 
special  honorary  service  in  person,  e,^,.,  to  bear  his  sword  or 
banner,  to  act  at  the  coronation  as  his  champion  or  cup-bearer. 
By  Petty  Sergeanty  the  owner  has  to  present  the  king  with  some 
such  implement  of  war  as  a  spear,  dagger,  &c.  The  former  tenure 
was  preserved  by  12  Car.  H.,  and  the  latter  survives  in  the  case 
of  the  estates  of  Blenheim  and  StrathBeldsaye,  presented  by  the 
nation — their  holders,  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington, 
having  yearly  to  give  the  king  a  small  banner. 

Serg^ijev'skij  Possad',  a  market-town  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Moscow,  42  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  city  of  Moscow, 
is  noted  as  the  seat  of  the  very  rich  Trinity  monastery  named 
Troixa  Lavra,  whose  possessions,  before  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, included  100,000  '  souls,'  for  whom  it  received  an  enor- 
mous commutation.  Pop.  of  S.,  with  the  surrounding  district 
(St,  Petersb,  Cal,^  1878)  27,471. 

Sergi'pe,  a  Brazilian  province,  included  between  the  province' 
of  Bahia  and  Alagoas  and  the  Atlantic.  Area,  12,035  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1872)  161,307.  It  consists  of  two  regions,  of  which  the 
eastern  and  smaller  is  low,  moist,  and  fertile,  and  produces  sugar, 
cotton,  and  tobacco ;  the  western  is  mountainous,  devoted  to 
cattle-raising,  and  possessed  of  considerable  mineral  wealth.  In 
the  financial  year  1875-76  the  imports  amounted  to  35,297  reis, 
the  exports  to  1,483,419  reis.  The  capital  is  S.  d'el  Rei ;  pop. 
9000. 

Seringapatam'  {Srirangapatna)^  a  town  in  the  district  and 
state  of  Mysore,  India,  at  the  W.  or  upper  end  of  an  island 
in  the  Cauvery,  75  miles  S.W.  of  Bangalore  and  10  N.E.  of 
Mysore.  Pop.  (1871)  10,594.  S.  was  the  capital  of  Mysore 
from  1 6 10  until  181 1,  when  the  troops  were  moved  to  Banga- 
Jore,  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness.  It  had  been  most  strongly 
fortified  by  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Qultan,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  killed  when  the  town  was  captured  by  storm  by  General 
Harris  in  1799.  The  fortifications  are  still  standing,  but  the 
spot  is  now  almost  desolate.  The  inhabitants  mostly  live  at  the 
trading  suburb  of  Ganjam.  The  whole  island,  3  miles  long  by 
I  broad,  was  ceded  to  the  British,  and  is  now  leased  to  the 
State  of  Mysore  for  £$000  a  year.  The  buildings  include  an 
ancient  Hindu  temple,  a  mosque,  a  summer  palace,  adorned 
with  restored  paintings  representing  the  defeat  of  the  British  by 
Hyder  in  1780,  and  a  mausoleum  where  both  Hyder  and  Tippoo 
lie  buried.  A  religious  gathering  or  fair,  held  annually  on  the 
island,  is  attended  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India. 

Seringham  {Srirangam)^  an  island  formed  by  the  branching 
of  the  Cauvery  river,  almost  opposite  the  town  of  Trichinopoly  in 
S.  India,  about  80  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Coromandel  or 
£.  coast.  It  is  20  miles  long  by  2  wide  at  the  broadest,  and 
was  an  important  military  position  during  the  wars  against  the 
Frenchman  Dupleix  (1749-63).  At  its  lower  end  is  an  anicut  or 
weir,  X080  feet  long  and  40  broad,  constructed  for  irrigation 
purposes  by  a  Hindu  prince  1600  years  ago.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  the  irrigation  works  of  Sir  A.  Cotton.  The 
town  of  S.,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  is  beautifully  situated 


within  four  walls.  Pop.  (1871)  11,271.  It  is  celebrated  for  a 
square  pagoda,  covering  an  area  of  4  sq.  miles,  and  composed 
or  seven  separate  enclosures,  which  is  the  most  frequented  and 
wealthy  shrine  of  Vishnu  in  S.  India. 

Serinuggor'  or  Srinagar'.    See  Cashmere. 

Seijeant-at-Law'.  Counsellors  at  the  English  bar  are 
divided  into  barristers  (see  Barrister)  and  Serjeants,  the  latter 
having  precedence,  but  no  other  privilege.  A  S.-at-L.  is  created 
by  patent  from  the  crown. 

Se'rotis  Mexnl>rane8  and  Serum,  a  class  of  secreting  mem- 
branes well  represented  by  the  Pleura  (a.  v.),  Perkofuum  (a.  v.), 
Pericardium  (q.  v.)  of  man  and  the  higher  animals.  The  S.  M. 
form  shut  or  closed  sacs,  and  thus  consist  each  of  two  layers — one 
layer,  the  visceral,  lying  next  the  organs  invested  by  the  mem- 
brane ;  the  other,  or  pariftal  layer,  being  the  exterxial  or  outer 
part  of  the  membrane.  Between  these  two  layers  a  cavity  is 
enclosed.  The  endotkeHum^  a  delicate  lining  of  cells  found  on 
the  inner. surfaces  of  S.  M.,  consists  of  a  single  layer  oi  polygonal 
cells.  These  cells  are  flattened,  and  are  developed  from  the 
mesoblast,  or  middle  of  the  three  layers  of  which  the  embryo  at 
first  consists.  The  endothelial  cells  are  nucUcUed,  and  occasion- 
ally may  develop  cilia.  In  the  peritoneum,  certain  of  the  endo- 
thelial cells  exhibit  small  orifices  or  stomata,  comparable  in  some 
respects  to  the  openings  of  the  same  name  found  on  the  under 
surface  of  leaves.  The  stomata  are  the  beginnings  of  Lvmfhatic 
Vessels  (q.  v.).  S.  M.  may  be  divided  into  those  which  line 
visceral  cavities  {pleura,  ^e.),  and  those  which  line  joints — the 
latter  are  Synovial  Membranes  (q.  v.). 

The  S.  M.  secrete  a  fluid  named  serum  which  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  serum  plasma  or  fluid  of  the  Blood  (q.  v.).  Its 
colour  is  a  pale  yellow ;  and  it  coagulates  on  the  application  of 
heat.  Chemical  analysis  shows  serum  to  contain  water  and  solids 
— the  latter  consisting  of  fibrin,  albumen,  extractives  and  inor- 
ganic salts. 

Diseases  of  S,  M. — In  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane, 
the  fluid  effused  is  not  only  greater  in  quantity  than  natural,  but 
is  also  greatly  altered  in  quality,  containing  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  albumen,  sometimes  a  portion  of  fibrine ;  and,  at  other 
times,  pure  liquor  sanguinis  may  be  efiiised.  In  general,  the 
serous  membrane  only  shares  in  a  dropsical  condition  common 
to  other  structures,  as  the  areolar  or  cellular  tissue.  The  more 
prominent  diseases  of  the  S.  M.  are  described  in  the  articles 
Pericarditis,  Peritonitis,  and  Pleurisy. 

Ser'pent  (Ital.  serpente\  a  keyed  wind-instrument  made  of 
wood,  covered  with  leather,  curved  like  a  serpent,  and  6tted 
with  a  mouthpiece  like  a  trombone.     Its  compass  is    from 

and  from  certain  notes  being  more  powerful 

ZZ  than  others  it  is  difficult  to  play.      The 
ZZL  ophicleide  is  a  more  manageable  instrument 
L~     ".  of  the  same  kind. 

Serpenta'ria.    See  Aristolochia. 

Serpent-Charming,  an  art  practised  in  Eastern  countries 
from  remote  ages,  and  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  by  classical  writers.  In  Hindostan  and  Egypt  serpent 
charmers  are  to  this  day  largely  employed  to  clear  nouses  and 
gardens  of  ophidian  vermin.  They  assert  that  they  have  a  mastery 
over  serpents  due  to  certain  constitutional  peculiarities  and  to 
their  use  of  spells,  and  in  the  exhibitions  of  their  art  they  cause 
snakes  to  twine  round  their  bodies,  and  to  perform  various 
movements  to  the  sound  of  music  Professor  Richard  Owen  has 
succeeded  in  proving  this  *  art '  to  be  merely  a  rude  ju^lery  by 
which  trained  serpents,  supp>osed  by  onlookers  to  be  discovered 
and  charmed  in  their  presence  by  the  conjuror,  are  produced  by 
sleight  of  hand  from  concealment  about  his  own  person.  See  an 
article  by  Professor  Owen  in  Blackwood  for  February  1S72. 

Ser'pentine,  or  Ophite,  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  forming 
immense  rock- masses  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  also 
frequently  occurring  in  beds  and  veins.  Its  composition  is  re- 
presented by  the  formula  2(MgO,SiOi)  +  (MgO,2HO);  its  hard, 
ness  is  about  3*  and  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  2*5  to  2*6w 
In  colour  it  may  vary  from  a  uniform  green  or  grey  to  a  dark 
brownish-red,  and  it  is  often  beautifiuly  veined,  striped,  or 
mottled.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  S.  results  from  the 
alteration  of  a  volcanic  rock,  or  is  due  to  melamorphic  action 
upon  a  magnesian  limestone.     S.,  though  soft  enough  to  bt 
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easUj  cat  or  turned,  yet  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  is  much 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  various  ornamental  articles.  The 
best  specimens  are  obtained  at  the  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall, 
and  at  Portsoy  in  Banff.  Among  the  varieties  of  S.  may  be 
mentioned  noblt  S,  of  a  translucent  green  colour,  marmolitt  or 
foliated  S.,  and  picrolite  oit  fibrous  S. 

Ser'pantS  (Ophidia\  an  order  of  RtptUia  (q.  v.),  characterised 
by  the  absence  of  limbs,  the  development  of  scales  as  an  exo- 
skeleton,  the  want  of  a  stdmum  or  breastbone,  the  movable 
nature  of  the  os  quadratum  or  quadrate  bone,  and  the  union 
through  ligament  alone  of  halves  of  the  lower  jaw.    There  is 
no  ossification  of  the  dermis  as  in  Crocodllia.    The  length  of 
the  body  is  a  marked  feature  of  S.     The  number  of  vertebrse 
varies  greatly,  more  than  400  occurring  in  some  of  the  great 
pythons.     No  sacntm  exists,  and  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween or  division  of  the  spine  into  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar 
vertebrae.     A  notable  feature  is  the  large  number  of  ribs; 
almost  all  the  vertebrae,  with  the  exception  of  the  atlas  or  first, 
bearing  these.    The  ribs  articulate  with  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  are  not  attached  inferiorly  to  any  breast- 
bone,  but  are  imbedded  in  cartilages  which  are  in  turn  connected 
with  the  great  scales  or  seu/a  that  cover  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  body.    The  premaxillae  are  represented  usually  by  a  single 
snudl  bone^  whicn  rarely  has  teeth,  and  is  joined  to  the  maxillae 
by  fibrous  tissue  only.    The  floor  of  the  skull  is  flat,  while  in 
front  it  diminishes  greatly  in  height.   The  Ayaid  is  very  rudimen- 
tary, and  is  represent^  by  two  cartilaginous  filaments,  uncon- 
nected in  any  way  with  tne  skull.     In  the  pythons  a  pair  of 
rudimentary  hind  limbs  exists,  and  traces  ot  a  pelvis  are  also 
found.     Locomotion  is  effected  by  the  muscular  contractions  of 
the  body,  the  animals  moving  literally  on  the  ends  of  their  ribs. 
Teeth  are  borne  by  the  premaxiUary  bones,  by  the  maxillaries, 
palatine,  and  pterygoid  bones,  and  by  the  dentary  part  of  the 
mandible.     One  of  the  most  sinfptlar  developments  of  teeth  in 
S.,  and  indeed  in  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  occurs  in  a  little 
African  snake — Rackiodcn.    In  this  snake,  the  ordinary  teeth  are 
very  small,  but  the  lower  or  inferior  spines  of  some  eight  or  nine 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  are  long,  and  their  enamelled  tips  project 
into   the    interior  of  the   sullet,   so   that  when   tne  snake 
swallows  an  egg,  the  brittle  morsel  passes  entire  into  the 
gullet,   and  is   broken  only  when  fairly  on  its  way  to  the 
stomach.    The  teeth  of  S.  are  not  implanted  in  sockets,  but 
become  ossified  to  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  which  bear  them. 
They  are  replaced  when  worn  away  or  injured  by  new  teeth  de- 
veloped at  the  bases  of  the  former  ones.    The  most  interesting 
modification  of  the  teeth  of  S.,  however,  is  in  the  develop- 
mentjof  certain  of  these  organs  to  form  the  well-known  pcison* 
fangs.     In  the  typically  poisonous  serpent  (/^.,  the  rattlesnake) 
the  upper  jaw  bears  two  largely  developed  teeth  termedy^fi^j. 
Each  fang  has  a  very  deep  groove  running  down  its  antenor 
aspect,  and  the  margins  of  thb  groove  are  opposed  so  as  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  canal — hence  the  Ungs  are  saia  to  be  eanalictdated. 
This  canal  opens  by  a  wide  aperture  above  into  the  poison- 
gland,  so  that  by  the  compression,  muscular  and  friable,  of 
the  gland,  the  poison   flows  down  the  canal  and  is  ejected, 
through  the  lower  minute  aperture,  into  the  wound  made  by 
the  fang.    The  fcison-gland  itself  is  merely  an  extraordinary 
development  of  one  of  the  saHvafy  or  buccai  ^lands^    It  does 
not  exut  in  all  S.,   and  when  developed  lies  m  front  of  and 
below  the  eye.    The  poison  of  different  S.  varies  in  intensity 
and  virulence,  but  appears  to  take  effect  on  the  blood.     One 
theory  is  that  snake-poison  acts  \>j  preventing  oxygenation  of 
the  red  blood'Corpuscles.    No  speafic  remedy  is  yet  known  for 
snake-bite.    The  most  effective  treatment  is  at  once  to  tie  a  liga- 
ture tightly  round  the  limb,  above  the  wound,  and  to  excise  the 
part  freely,  and  then  to  suck  the  blood  repeatedly,  and  cauterise 
the  parts  deeply  before  removing  the  ligature.    If  a  finger  be  the 
seat  of  a  bite,  it  should  be  cut  off  at  once.    In  sucking  a  poisoned 
wottnd«  the  danger  consists  in  there  being  a  crack  or  wound  in 
the  mouth  by  which  the  poison  may  be  absorbed.    In  cases  of 
serpent  bites  Professor  Ilalford  reconunends  the  injection  of 
ammonia  into  one  of  the  large  veins  as  near  the  bite  as  possible. 
Professor  Fayrer,  however,  states  that  in  wounds  produced  by  S. 
bites  in  India,  when  these  wounds  fairly  penetrate  tne  skin,  the  in- 
jection of  ammonia  into  the  veins  rather  hastens  death  than  other- 
wise^ and  he  regards  the  plan  as  positively  htirtfiiL    In  1876, 
I9i433  persons  were  killed  by  snakes  in  India,  and  61,229  cattle. 


The  digestive  system  of  S.  presents  nothing  worthy  of 
special  remark,  save  that  the  intestine  ends  m  a  tUae^ 
opening  transversely.  There  is  no  urinary  bladder,  and  thd 
heart  (as  in  all  reptUia  save  the  Crocodilia)  is  three-chambered^' 
The  lungs  are  long  and  cellular,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  one  i^ 
fiilly  developed,  lie  tongue  is  bifid  at  its  tip,  and  is  remark^ 
ably  extensile.  The  eye  exhibits  certain  notable  peculiarities. 
No  true  eyelids  are  developed,  and  hence  the  peculiar  stony 
gaze  of  these  reptiles;  but  the  eye  is  surrounoed  by  scales, 
attached  to  which  is  the  transparent  aniocuiar  membrane 
regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the  united  and  modified 
eyelids.  Inside  the  anfocular  membrane  a  double  fold  of 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  is  found ;  and  the  membrane  is 
periodically  shed  or  cast  off  with  the  serpent's  skin,  the  animal 
Deing  blind  until  the  membrane  is  renewed.  The  pupil  of  the  eye 
is  round,  but  may  be  vertical,  as  in  the  boas  and  venemous  S. 

S.  have  been  variously  classified.  In  Dr.  Gray's  arrange- 
ment, they  are  divided  into  the  Viperine  and  Colubrine  snakes. 
The  former  are  known  by  the  absence  of  true  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  by  the  invariable  presence  of  two  omaliculated  fangs. 
In  the  Coiubrina  there  are  solid  teeth,  with  or  without  fangs, 
llie  Viferina  include  the  Rattlesnakes  {Crotalida)  and  Vipers 
(Vipertdai),  The  Coiubrina  are  divided  into  the  (i)  Venenosa 
{e,g,^  cobra,  Hydrophida^  &c),  in  which  solid  teeth  lie  behind 
the  langs ;  (2)  Suspecia^  in  which  solid  teeth  lie  in  front  of  the 
fangs;  and  (3)  Innocua  (Boa^  fyihon^  Coluber^  d'r.),  in  which 
fangs  are  wanting,  and  solid  teeth  are  found  only  in  the  upper  jaw. 
The  head  in  Vipirine  S.  is  broad  and  triangular,  and  a  distinct 
neck  appears,  whilst  in  the  Coiubrina  the  head  gradually  tapers 
off  into  the  neck.  Fossil  S,  are  of  relatively  recent  occurrence. 
The  oldest  occur  in  the  London  clay,  where  the  PaUeophis 
toliapieus  is  found,  and  no  member  of  tne  group  is  older  than  the 
Tertiary  period. 

Sar'pents,  Faaoina'tioA  by,  a  kind  of  mesmeric  influence 
exercised  by  the  rattlesnake,  tree-snake^  and  other  reptiles  over 
their  prey.  Birds,  squirrels,  even  antelopes,  unable  to  resist 
the  foscinator's  glance,  make  no  attempt  at  flight,  or  will  abso- 
lutely draw  nearer  to  the  serpent's  fangs,  unless  aroused  by  some 
sudden  cry,  or  by  the  intervention  of  an  obstacle.  See  EUis, 
Three  Visits  to  Madagascar  (Lond.  1858). 

SerpnkoV,  a*  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Moscow,  on 
the  Nara,  a  feeder  of  the  Oka,  57)  miles  S.S.W  of  Moscow  by 
rail.*  It  b  now  the  second  town  in  the  government,  and  has 
lar^e  linen  and  hemp-weaving,  tanning,  silk-spinning,  and  tile- 
maJcing,  besides  important  trade  in  com,  fish,  wood,  and  cattle. 
Pop.  (Sr.  Petersb.  Cat.  for  1878)  16,72a 

Ser^nla,  a  genus  of  Tubicola  (q.  v.),  or  tube-dwelling  worms, 
forming  a  hard  white  limy  shell,  common  on  rocks  and  stones 
at  low  water-mark.  The  fiuouliar  species  is  S,  coniortuplicata, 
the  tubes  of  which  are  often  wonderfiilly  convoluted.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  tubes  the  head  of  the  worm  pmtrades,  fur- 
nished with  gills  and  tentacles  of  a  bright  red  colour.  One  o( 
the  tentacles  is  conically  shaped,  so  as  to  close  the  mouth  when 
the  animal  has  withdrawn  into  its  shell 

Serra'no  7  Bomiai'quea,  Franois'co,  Duque  de  la 
Torre,  a  marshal  and  statesman  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  San 
Fernando,  near  Cadiz,  November  10^  1810.  Entering  the  army 
in  1825,  he  rose  rapidly,  becominjg  a  general  of  division  before 
he  was  thirty.  He  began  his  political  career  in  1841  as  a  deputy 
in  the  Cortes  for  Malaga.  In  1843  he  joined  Narvaes  in  ettect- 
ing  the  overthrow  of  &partero.  In  1845  he  became  a  senator, 
and  soon  obtained  a  marked  influence  over  Queen  Isabella.  In 
1847,  on  the  accession  of  Narvaez  to  power,  he  was  sent  to 
Granada  as  Captain- General.  He  now  tumed  liberal,  was 
banished  in  1854  for  participation  in  the  insurrection  at  Sarra- 
gossa,  but  retumed  the  same  year  as  a  supporter  of  Espartero 
and  O'Donnell.  In  the  subsequent  rapture  between  these  two 
he  sided  with  the  latter.  In  1857  he  went  as  ambassador  to 
Paris ;  and  as  Captain-General  of  Cuba  in  1860-62  reannexed 
St.  Domingo  to  Spain,  an  act  which  secured  him  a  dukedom. 
In  1866  he  was  president  of  the  senate,  and  strongly  opposed 
Narvaes  for  the  illegal  prorogation  of  the  Cortes.  At  the  revoln* 
tion  of  September  is68  he  joined  Prim  and  Topete,  and 
shortly  after  became  president  of  the  council  of  mmisters  at 
Madnd,  and  commanaer-in-chief  of  the  army.  On  June  16^ 
1869,  he  was  elected  Regent  by  a  large  majority;  and  this 
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post  he  held  till  Prince  Amadeo  of  Italy  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  crown  (January  2,  1871).  S.  then  became 
Premier,  but  resigned  in  July  of  the  same  year ;  and  in  April 
of  1872  he  entered  the  field  against  the  Carlists,  with  whom 
he  concluded  the  convention  of  Amorevieta.  On  the  abdica- 
tion of  King  AmadeOi  and  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in 
February  1873,  S.  fled  to  France,  but  soon  returned,  and  after 
the  coup  dStat  of  General  Pavia  in  Tanuanr  1874,  became  chief 
of  the  executive.  He  again  entered  the  neld  against  the  Car- 
lists,  compelling  them  to  abandon  their  trenches  before  Bilbao 
on  May  i.  In  December  he  once  more  took  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  North ;  but  withdrew  to  Biarritz  on  the  procla- 
mation of  Alfonso  XII.  as  king  by  Martinez  Campos  (De- 
cember 28,  1874).  He  returned  to  Madrid,  however,  in  the 
course  of  a  month ;  but  has  not  since  taken  any  active  share 
in  the  administration  of  Spain. 

Serto'rius,  a  Roman  general,  bora  at  Nursia  in  the  Sabine 
country,  in  the  2d  c.  B.C.  He  fought  first  in  Gaul,  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  battles  of  the  Rhone  (105  B.C.)  and  of  Aquae  Sextiae 
(102  B.C.).  In  97  he  was  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  Spain,  and 
in  91  he  returned  to  Gaul  as  quxstor.  Although  no  admirer 
of  Marius,  he  opposed  on  principle  the  aristocratic  policy  of 
Sulla,  and  gave  an  active  support  to  the  Marian  party.  After 
.Sulla  had  gone  to  the  East  to  fight  Mithridates,  Cinna  attempted 
to  rally  the  routed  Marians,  and  called  S.  to  his  side.  He 
answered  the  call,  entered  the  city  with  Marius  and  Cinna,  but 
had  no  part  in  the  hideous  butcheries  that  followed.  He  was 
for  a  time  powerless  to  stop  the  torrents  of  blood  that  deluged 
Rome,  but  after  the  death  of  Marius  'he  called  together  the 
Marian  bandits,  under  pretext  of  giving  them  their  pay,  sur- 
rounded them  with  his  trusty  Celtic  troops,  and  caused  them  to 
be  cut  down  en  ntasse '  (Mommsen).  The  retura  of  Sulla,  and  the 
crushing  defeat  in  Italy  of  the  popular  party  compelled  S.  to  carry 
the  war  elsewhere.  In  82  he  left  for  Spain.  Here  he  attempted 
to  form  a  new  state  with  the  advantages  of  Rome,  but  without 
the  personal  and  racial  favouritism  which  was  ruining  her.  His 
first  efforts  had  no  success.  Unable  to  resist  the  forces  of  Sulla,  he 
embarked  at  New  Carthage,  and  sailed  about  for  some  time,  half 
determining  to  withdraw  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  live '  free  from 
tyranny  and  ceaseless  wars.'  However,  after  some  adventures  in 
Mauritania,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  soon  gathered  a  powerful 
army.  He  won  the  hearts  of  the  native  Spaniards  and  of  the 
hybrida  or  children  of  Romans  by  Spanish  wives.  Metellus  Pius, 
who  was  sent  against  him  in  79,  was  quite  unable  to  do  anything. 
Spain  seemed  permanently  cut  off  from  Rome,  and  S.  the  crea- 
tor of  a  new  state.  For  the  children  of  Spaniards  of  quality  an 
academy  was  erected  at  Osca  (Huesca),  in  which  they  received 
the  higher  instruction  usual  in  Rome,  learned  to  speak  Latin 
and  Greek  and  to  wear  the  toga.  It  was  the  first  genuine  effort 
to  Romanise  a  province  by  assimilation  instead  of  extirpation. 
In  77  Pompey  was  despatched  with  reinforcements.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Sucro  (Xucar)  in  75,  but  was  indecisive, 
and  S.  would  probably  have  continued  more  than  a  match  for 
open  foes.  But  dissensions  arose  in  his  own  camp.  Many  of  his 
officers  were  proscribed  Marians,  who,  though  siding  with  him 
politically,  were  strangers  to  his  pure  motives,  and  filled  his  camp 
with  petty  bickerings.  Perpenna  especially,  a  Roman  of  high 
birth,  desired  the  chief  power.  S.,  meanwhile,  had  been  getting 
more  suspicious,  the  fickle  Spaniards  had  been  wavering,  the 
conspirators  took  courage  and  assassinated  him  at  a  banquet 
in  72.  *So  ended,*  says  Mommsen,  *one  of  the  greatest  men, 
if  not  the  very  greatest  man,  that  Rome  had  hitherto  produced 
— a  man  who,  under  more  fortunate  circumstances,  would  per- 
haps have  become  the  regenerator  of  his  country — by  the  treason 
of  the  wretched  band  of  emigrants  whom  he  was  condemned  to 
lead  against  his  native  land.  History  loves  not  the  Coriolani ; 
nor  has  she  made  any  exception  even  in  the  case  of  this  the  most 
magnanimous,  most  gifted,  most  deserving  to  be  regretted  of 
them  all.' 

Sertula'ria,  or  Sea- Fir,  a  well-known  genus  of  Zoophytes 
(q.  v.)  or  Hydrozoa,  in  which  the  little  poly  pit es  or  individual 
animals  are  contained  within  horny  cups  or  hydrothecce.  The 
name  *  sea-firs '  is  given  to  the  S.  from  the  fact  that  in  outward 
appearance,  and  as  they  grow  rooted  to  stones  and  shells,  they 
exactly  mimic  the  aspect  of  miniature  fir-trees.  The  S.  are 
tjrpical  of  the  order  Sertularida  ;  and  S.  fusca,  S,  cuprcssinay  and 
S,  or  Diphasia  pinnata  arc  common  species. 


Se'nuxL    See  Blood. 

Ser'val  {Leopardus  seruat)^  a  species  of  Felidx  or  cats,  allied 
to  the  Leopard  (q.  v. ),  and  found  in  S.  Africa,  Abyssinia,  Algeria, 
and  Senegambia.  It  is  also  named  the '  tiger-cat,'  and '  bush-ait.' 
The  fur  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  black  spots,  the  under  parts 
being  white.  The  tail  is  thick  and  somewhat  bushy.  The  average 
length  is  2i  or  3  feet.     The  S.  is  easily  tamed. 

Ser'vant.    See  Master  and  Servant,  Apprentice. 

Serveto-y-Sevea,  Kinel,  better  known  by  the  Latin 
form  of  his  name,  Michael  S«rvetn%  was  bom  at  Tudela,  in 
Navarre,  probably  in  151 1,  of  an  honourable  family  from  Villa- 
nova,  in  Aragon.  He  was  sent  to  Toulouse  to  studv  law,  but 
was  fonder  of  theology  and  astrology.  The  result  of  his  studies 
was  that  he  became  sceptical  both  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  theology,  being  especially  dissatisfied  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Accordingly  he  published  (Basel  1531) 
De  Trinitatis  ErroribuSy  Libri Septan,  with  its  sequel,  DialogotMrn 
de  Trinitatey  Libri  Duo  (Hagenau  1532),  and  wrote  a  number  of 
letters  on  the  subject  to  Calvin,  who  had  been  a  fellow-student 
with  him  at  Paris.  After  this  he  studied  medicine  at  Paris, 
and  finally  settled  at  Vienne  in  the  practice  of  that  profession. 
After  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  during  which  he  outwardly 
conformed  to  the  Romish  Church,  he  printed  secretly  his 
Christianismi  Restitutio  at  Vienne  (i553)t  ui  which  he  promul- 
gated certain  Pantheistic  theories,  and  declared  that  the  two 
grand  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  were  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  of  Infant  Baptism.  S.  had  sent  a 
copy  of  this  work  to  Calvin  at  Geneva,  and  through  Trie,  a 
French  refugee  there,  who  obtained  docimientary  evidence  from 
Calvin,  it  l^came  known  that  he  was  the  auUior  of  it  He 
was  arrested  and  was  to  have  been  tried  bv  the  archbishop's 
court,  but  having  made  his  escape,  he  was  only  burned  in  effigy* 
He  fled  to  Geneva,  reiving,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  support  of  the 
Libertine  party,  which  was  defying  Calvin  at  the  time.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  knew  of  his  presence  in  the  city,  he  caused  his 
arrest.  He  was  tried  before  the  Senate,  a  scribe  of  Calvin*s 
making  the  accusation,  and  Calvin  and  the  other  preachers  con- 
trovertmg  his  opinions,  and  having  been  condemned,  he  was 
burned,  October  27,  1553.  See  Rilliet,  Relation  du  Proch  Crim. 
conire  M,  Servety  &*c.  (Gen.  1844);  Tollin,  CharakterlM  Michael 
Servers  (Berl.  1876),  and  Lehrsystem  Michael  Servcfs  (2  vols. 
1878);  Willis,  Life  of  S,  (Lond.  1877). 

Ser'via,  an  independent  principality  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
in  shape  resembles  a  rude  triangle,  with  the  Save  and  Danube 
dividing  it  from  Hungary  for  its  base,  and  the  sides  partially 
defined  by  the  Drina  on  the  W.  severing  it  from  Bosnia,  and 
the  Danube  and  Timok  on  the  £.  parting  it  from  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria.  The  new  south-western  and  south-eastern 
frontier,  nxed  by  the  Berlin  Congress  (July  1878),  starting  from 
Kopaonik  near  Novi  Bazar,  runs  in  a  S.  E.  direction  past  Mi- 
trovitza  and  Pristina  to  Vranja,  there  bends  N.  E.  towards  Pirot, 
and  finally  with  a  N.  W.  course  follows  the  crest  of  the  Balkans 
till  it  joins  the  original  frontier  a  little  to  the  £.  of  Nissa. 
Area,  including  the  4236  sq.  miles  of  annexed  Bulgarian  terri- 
tory, 18,816  sq.  miles ;  pop.,  with  the  264,000  inhabitants  of 
that  territory,  1,642,068.  Valley  plains,  shut  in  by  amphi- 
theatres of  hills,  form  the  most  frequent  geographical  configora- 
tion,  but  the  Matschwa  Plain  in  the  N.W.  is  the  only  one  of  any 
considerable  extent,  and  none  of  the  hills  exceed  3300  feet  in 
in  height,  though  their  detached  cones  often  present  a  wilder 
aspect  than  many  loftier  but  more  connected  ranges.  The 
Servian  Morava,  rising  in  the  W.,  and  Bulgarian  Morava,  in 
the  S.,  unite  to  form  the  Great  Morava,  which,  flowing  north- 
wards, enters  the  Danube  near  Semendria,  and  divides  the  country 
into  two  unequal  portions.  Of  these,  the  western  and  larger  one 
is  watered  by  the  Dobratcha  and  Kolubara,  affluents  of  the  Save ; 
the  eastern  by  the  Pek,  Milawa,  and  Timok,  tributaries  of  the 
Danube.  The  natural  capabilities  of  S.  have  hitherto  been 
turned  to  scant  account,  nearly  eight-ninths  of  the  entire  area 
lying  uncultivated,  and  but  one  eighteenth  being  under  crops, 
one-sixteenth  in  pasture.  The  vast  primeval  forests  of  oak, 
beech,  ash,  and  birch  have  often  been  recklessly  wasted,  as  a 
peasant  fells  a  tree  for  the  most  trivial  purposes;  so  that 
where  in  1835  the  author  of  Eothen  found  a  forest  stretching 
for  more  than  100  miles,  timber  has  now  become  an  abso« 
lute  scarcity.     So  rich,  however,  is  the  soil,  that  S.  produces 
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gram  beyond  its  own  requirements,  and  in  1872  the  value  of 
wheat  exported  reached;^/, 690,  of  other  cereals ;^78o7.  Eadi 
cottage  has  its  plum  orchard,  and  from  the  fruit  a  mild  alcohol 
{jilivijvitza)  is  distilled,  the  export  of  which  amounted  t0;^29,300; 
while  vineyards  yield  an  inferior  native  wine.  The  breeding, 
however,  of  stock,  especiallv  pigs,  is  the  great  national  industry. 
In  1872  there  were  exported  472,700  swine,  42,355  cattle,  53,620 
sheep,  and  14,862  goats,  with  a  value  of;^865,oii,  besides  skins 
(;^  1 44,984),  tallow,  wool,  and  butter  Cf  51,900,  animal  produce 
tlms  making  up  ;^i,o62,700  out  of  the  total  value  (;^i,234,8o5)  of 
exports,  which  further  included  dried  prunes  0^50,371)  and  gall- 
nuts  (;f  26,495).  In  1S75  ^^  exports  included  1,91^,730  qrs.  of 
cereals,  367,439  pigs,  24,519  cattle,  and  1,103,726  sheep  and 
goat  skins ;  while  amongst  the  imports  (;f  1,298,255  in  1874)  are 
Hour,  horses,  tobacco,  dried  fish,  and  colonial  goods.  Minerals 
also  are  imported,  for  though  S.  has  no  lack  of  coal,  copper, 
and  iron  beneath  its  surface,  no  mines  were  worked  till  1873, 
and  then  by  two  English  companies.  Beyond  some  trifling 
cotton,  woollen,  leather,  and  tobacco  industries,  S.  has  no 
manufactures,  the  Moslem  Servians  Jiaving  taken  with  them 
their  skill  as  armourers  and  general  craftsmen  when  they  with- 
drew with  the  Turkish  garrisons.  In  1874  there  were  51  post- 
offices  and  884  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  but  S.  suffers  greatly 
from  having  no  railways  and  few  good  roads,  though  its  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  has  been  so  far  improved  that 
in  1874  a  line  was  opened  from  Salonica  to  Mitrovitza,  near  the 
southern  frontier,  and  another  in  June  1878  from  Temesvar  to 
Orsova,  on  the  Hungarian  bank  of'^the  Danube. 

Races^  Religitms,  and  EductUum, — In  the  total  pop.  (1866) 
of  1,216,346  persons  there  were  127,545  Rumanians,  24,637 
Gvpsies,  2589  Germans,  and  3256  other  foreigners,  llie  state 
Church  is  the  Orthodox  Greek,  acknowledging  the  primacy  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  governed  by  one  arch- 
bishop and  three  suffragan  bishops,  and  there  were  in  1866  but 
3409  Roman  Catholics,  352  Protestants,  1560  Spanish-speaking 
Jews,  and  4965  Mohammedans,  but  by  the  recent  annexation  the 
number  of  the  last  must  now  amount  to  some  So^ooa  Toleration 
and  religious  equality  are  stipulated  in  Article  35  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  Education  is  well  provided  for,  and  in  1874  there  were 
517  public  schools  with  650  teachers  and  23,278  pupils,  and  16 
higher  schools  with  1 12  teachers  and  1759  pupils;  wlule  Bel- 
grade University  had  19  professors  and  207  students. 

Army,  ConsiihUioH^  and  Revenue* — ^The  standing  army,  of 
150  officers  and  4072  privates,  comprises  four  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  three  regiments  of  artillery, 
&c.  ;  the  militia  is  divided  into  two  bans,  the  first  of  which 
(98,990  men  in  1875)  has  three  weeks'  yearly  drill,  while  the 
second  (51,600  men)  is  only  called  out  in  case  of  invasion. 
All  Servians  between  twenty  and  fifty  must  join  the  militia 
after  two  years  spent  in  the  standing  army.  The  cavalry  is  the 
weakest,  the  artillery  the  strongest  branch  of  the  service^  the 
latter  in  the  late  war  comprising  fifty  batteries,  each  of  six  rifled 
guns,  well  manned  and  officered.  S.  is  essentially  a  territorial 
democracy.  After  the  Knes  or  Prince  comes  the  Senate,  com- 
posed of  17  life  members  nominated  by  him ;  but  no  laws  can 
be  made  or  taxes  imposed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Skup- 
tchina  or  Parliament,  which,  meeting  once  in  three  years,  is 
composed  of  134  deputies — 33  of  ^e  Princess  nomination  and 
loi  elected  by  the  universal  manhood  suffrage  of  the  nation. 
An  extraordinary  Skuptchina,  four  times  larger  than  the  ordinary 
ParUament,  may  also  be  legidly  convoked  to  elect  or  depose  a 
pnnce,  so  that  S.  has  strong  guarantees  for  its  national  Ubertiei. 
The  principality  is  divided  mto  18  departments  (each  governed 
by  a  Naickednik  or  prefect),  60  sub-departments,  and  1049 
communes,  Which lastpresent  a  curious  survival  of  the  ancient 
village  communitv.  TAe  total  public  revenue  of  the  year  1875- 
76  was  given  in  the  budget  estimates  at  ;f  705,134,  the  expenm- 
ture  at  ^696, 137.  No  public  debt  existed  prior  to  1876,  when 
the  war  demanded  a  small  internal  loan,  and  a  foreign  one  of 
;£^i,ooo,ooo^  contracted  in  Paris  under  Russian  guarantees  in 
Julv  1877.  Belgrade,  the  capital,  had  a  pop.  in  1874  of  27,60^ 
and  there  were  fifty  other  places  with  more  than  2000  inhabi* 
•tants. 

History, —AhovX  620  A.  D.,  in  the  reign  of  Heraclins,  the  Ser- 
vians entered  the  Balkan  peninsula  from  beyond  the  Carpathians, 
not  on  Heraditts'  invitation  to  aid  him  against  theAvars,  but  as 
allies  of  that  formidable  Tartar  race.  Nor  until  678,  when  they 
had  embraced  Christianity,  did  they  acknowledge  the  Byzan- 
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tine  suzerainty,  and  even  then  their  connection  with  the  empire 
was  of  the  slenderest  From  an  aggregation  of  indepenoent 
clans,  N^menia,  Grand  Zupan  of  S.  (1162),  welded  a  nation,  and 
founded  a  dvnasty  whose  daughters  wedded  the  royal  houses 
of  East  and  West.  Out  of  it  sprang  Stefan  Nemanja,  first  king 
of  S.  (1222),  and  Stefan  Dushan,  '  Emperor  of  all  Serbs  and 
Greeks '  (1336),  whose  realm,  stretdiin^  from  sea  to  sea,  included 
Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Macedonia,  and  Bulgaria.  On  the 
march  to  Constantinople,  to  offer  himself  as  candidate  for  the 
vacant  imperial  throne,  he  died  at  Devoli  (1355),  ai^d  dying, 
wept  'to  see  the  gate  stand  open  by  which  the  enemy  diouM 
enter  in.'  The  Moslem  foe  did  enter ;  the  field  of  Kossovo 
(1389)  cost  the  lives  of  both  Amurath  the  Ottoman  and  Lacar 
the  Serbian  czar;  but  Amnrath*s  successor,  Bajazet,  beguiled 
young  Stefan,  Lazar's  son,  and  &  became  first  tributary, 
then  wholly  subject,  to  the  Porte,  its  nobles  adopting 
their  conquerors^  faith,  or  taking  refitge  in  Christian 
countries.  Four  hundred  Tears  the  land  had  lain  in 
darkness,  broken  only  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Belgrade 
and  the  passing  successes  A  Prince  Eugene  (1717-39),  when  at 
last,  the  ten  ^rears'  insurrection  (1804-13)  of  Czemy  (q.  v.) 
having  ended  m  failure,  Milosch  (q.  v.)  took  up  the  desperate 
game,  tore  from  the  Turks  a  fragment  of  their  conquests,  and 
formed  therefrom  a  state,  tributary  indeed,  but  with  a  native 
Knes,  Skuptchina,  and  Church.  Bred  in  a  Turkish  school,  he 
ruled  like  a  Turkish  pasha,  and  was  banished  but  recalled,  as 
also  was  his  son  ana  successor  Michel.  The  latter's  reign 
witnessed  the  wanton  bombardment  of  Belgrade  (1862)  and  con- 
sequent withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  garrison  {1867) ;  he  organised 
and  armed  the  Servian  militia,  establishing  an  arsenal  at 
Kraguevatz;  and  his  assassination  by  Karageorgevitch  con- 
spirators (May  29,  1868)  was  a  grievous  check  to  the  growth 
of  the  principally.  The  new  constitution  granted  b^  Milan 
(q.  V.)  in  1809  stirred  hopes — ^which  Russian  emissaries  took 
care  to  fiui— of  a  great  Servian  kingdom  on  the  Danube,  With 
the  Herzegovinian  rising  (1875)  the  Omladina,  a  part  political, 
part  literary  brotherhood,  renewed  its  talk  of  union  of  the 
Slavonic  provinces  under  Austrian  or  Russian  supremacy,  and 
on  June  30,  1876^  war  was  proclaimed  with  TurLer,  'to  free 
the  Slavonic  Christians  from  their  bondage.'  But,  for  all  their 
good  opening  on  the  Drina,  in  spite  of  the  Russian  volunteers 
who  flocked  to  their  standard,  though  Tdiemaieff  prodaimed 
Prince  Milan  king,  the  Servians  soon  found  themselves  beaten  at 
evenr  point,  and  were  glad  to  accept  first  a  truce  (November  i, 
1876)  and  next  a  peace  (March  6, 1877),  restoring  the  itahu  quo 
before  the  war.  Within  nine  months  Russia  itself  had  marched 
on  Turkey.  '  God's  will '  declared  itself  that  S.  should  anew  de- 
fend the  '  Holy  Cause,'  so  on  December  if,  1877,  the  Servian 
troops,  140,000  strong,  re-crossed  the  frontier.  Once  more  the 
'  Holy  Cause '  gained  little  from  Servian  arms,  but  S.  from  the 
Berlin  Congress  gained  independence.  See  Ranke's  Serbiseke 
RetfoluHon  {jiA  to,  Berl.  1844 ;  Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1853) ;  Den- 
ton's S,  and  the  Sertnans  (Lond.  1802) ;  Forsyth's  Siavonie  Pro* 
vinces  (Lond.  1876) ;  Reinach's  La  Serine  et  le  MonUnigro 
(Par.  1876) ;  Lindenma3rer*s  Serbien  (Vien.  1876) ;  Mackenzie 
and  Irb/s  Slavonic  Frivinces  of  Tkrkey  (2  vols.  Lond.  1877) ; 
and  Gambler's  S.  (Lond.  1878)^ 

Laniuage  and  Literature, — Servian,  or  (to  adopt  the  gene- 
ric term)  Ulyrian,  forms  with  Russian  and  Bnkarian  the 
S.E.  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Wendic  family  of  languages, 
and  is  spoken  over  a  far  wider  area  than  Servia  proper, 
falling  according  to  Vuk  Stephanovic  into  three  main  dialects 
— the  first  that  of  Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  Dal- 
matia, Croatia,  and  Upper  Servia ;  the  second,  of  the  Resava, 
Upper  Morava,  and  Tsma  Rjeka  dbtricts;  the  third,  of 
Syrinia,  Slavonia,  and  Servia  between  the  Save^  Danube^  and 
Morava.  Again,  the  Illvrian  race  is  divided  politicallv  into 
independent  states  and  subjects  of  Austria,  as  theologically  into 
Orthodox  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  Utter  of  whom 
emplojr  the  Latin,  the  former  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  The 
melodious  character  of  Servian,  due  to  the  predominance  of  vowel 
endings,  bears  witness  to  Greek  and  Itanan  influences,  nor  are 
traces  of  the  Turkish  domination  wanting  in  the  spoken  tongue, 
which,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Dositei  Obradovic  (1739-1811) 
and  Vuk  Stephanovic  Karadshic  (i 787-1864),  has  now  inper- 
seded  Old  Slavonic  as  the  literary  dialect.  Vuk  was  the  first 
to  publish  a  good  Servian  Grammar  (1814;  Ger.  trans,  with 
introduction  by  J.  Grimm,  Berl  1824)  and  Dictionary  (1819; 
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2d   ed.   1852).      See   Miklosich,    Vergleichende  Crammatik  der 
Slavischcn  Sprachen  (4  vols.  Vien.  1852-76). 

Servian  literature  falls  into  three  periods,  the  first  extending 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  extinction  of  Servian  nationality  by 
the  battle  of  Kosovo  (1389),  the  second  from  1389  to  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the?i^th  c,  and  the  third  from  1750  to  our  own  day. 
To  the  first  belong  the  chronicle  in  verse  of  Pop  Dukljanin 
[circa  1 162),  which  consists  of  over  1 100  lines,  and  has  been 
edited  by  Sakcinski  (Agram,  185 1) ;  a  Life  of  St.  Simeon,  and 
Domitian's  History  of  St,  Simeon  and  Sabbas  (1264) ;  the 
J^odoslov  (ed.  by  Danicic,  Agr.  1866),  or  Lives  of  Servian  Czars 
and  Archbishops,  compiled  by  Archbishop  Daniel  (died  1338); 
and  the  famous  code  of  laws  of  Czar  Stefan  Dushan  (1336-56). 
With  Servian  freedom  died  also  the  Servian  written  literature, 
but  to  the  four  centuries  of  Turkish  domination  belong  the  un- 
rhymed  trochaic  ballads,  familiar  to  English  readers  through 
Sir  John  Bowring's  translations  (Lond.  1827),  and  first  collected 
by  the  Franciscan  Miosic  (Ven.  1 756).  Whether  handling  the 
fiery  cycles  of  Knes  Lazar  and  the  legendary  Kralevic,  or  simple 
idylls  and  pastorals,  these  nameless  outpourings  of  a  down- 
trodden race  rank  high  above  the  so-called  Ragusan  Classics — 
the  erotics  of  Lucie  (1480-1521),  the  Jf^upka  of  Cubranovic 
(1500-59),  or  even  Gundulic's  Osman  (1621).  Nor  have  they 
yet  been  matched  by  any  of  the  productions  of  the  modern 
school  of  Servian  poets,  Musici  (died  1837),  Milutinovic,  Jova- 
novic,  &c.  Their  epics,  lyrics,  and  dramas,  if  often  graceful, 
are  always  imitative,  based  upon  German  models ;  and  the  only 
works  of  abiding  interest  beyond  the  petty  Servian  world  are 
the  patriotic  history  of  Raic  (1726-1801),  and  the  linguistic  and 
antiquarian  writings  of  Obradovic  and  Karadshic.  A  collection 
of  Servian  national  songs  from  Herzegovina  has  been  published 
by  Karadshic's  widow  (Vienna,  1866)  and  from  Bosnia  by  Petra- 
novic  (Serajevo,  1867) ;  a  South  Slavonic  Anthology  by  Krizek 
(Prague,  1863),  and  an  Anthology  of  Servian  and  Croatian 
poetry  by  A.  Senoa  (Agram,  1876).  See  *The  Literature  of  the 
Servians  and  Croats,'  in  the  IVest minster  Review  (April  1878). 

Service  is  the  name  given  to  Pyrus  {Sorbus)  dcmestica,  a  tree 
native  of  S.  Europe  and  W.  Asia.  It  has  pinnate  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Rowan  (q.  v.),  but  the  *  pome*  is  considerably 
larger,  and  when  ripe  (in  October)  of  a  rusty  brown  tinged  with 
yellow  and  red.  Like  that  of  its  ally,  the  Medlar  (q.  v.),  this 
fruit  is  eaten  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  but  the  tree  is  rarely 
planted  in  England,  and  is  now,  for  fruit  yield,  neglected  on  the 
Continent.  The  wood,  however,  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  is  much 
esteemed  by  millwrights  for  rollers,  screws  for  wine-presses,  &c. 
The  *wild  S.,'  or  P,  torminalisy  which  has  ovate  leaves  with 
triangular  lobes,  is  a  small  tree  locally  indigenous  in  England, 
extending  through  Europe  to  N.  Africa.  Its  small  greenish- 
brown  dotted  fruit  occasionally  comes  to  market,  but  is  not  much 
appreciated,  and  is  only  serviceable  when  half-rotten.  See  Pyrus 
and  RosACEiE. 

Ser'vice  of  an  Heir.  The  legal  procedure  of  Scotch  law 
by  which  an  heir  completes  his  title  to  an  estate  of  land  is  so 
termed. 

Ser'vitude  is  a  term  of  Roman  law  imported  into  that  of 
Scotland  denoting  a  right  possessed  by  some  one  over  a  subject 
belonging  to  another.  .  The  analogous  term  of  English  law  is 
Easement  (q.  v.).  Servitudes  are  predial  or  personal.  The 
former  are  subdivided  into  urban  and  rural.  The  urban  is  the 
right  which  the  owner  of  one  subject  has  in  virtue  of  his  owner- 
ship over  the  subject  of  another.  For  example,  see  Light,  Law 
Regarding.  The  rural  S.  is  over  land  or  water.  Example,  see 
Feal  and  Divot.  Personal  servitudes  are  the  various  kinds  of 
usufruct^  or  Liferent  (q.  v.).     See  also  COURTESY,  Terce. 

Ser'vius  TuHlus,  in  Roman  legend,  was  the  sixth  king  of 
ancient  Rome.  Prodigies  which  happened  before  his  birth  and 
afterwards  were  interpreted  by  the  Etruscan  queen^Tanaquil 
as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of*the  royal 
house.  By  her  aid  he  secured  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Tar- 
quinius,  and  ruled  peacefully  from  578-534  B.  c.  The  chief  work 
which  the  legend  ascribes  to  S.  T.  is  the  creation  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata.  It  was  originally  a  purely  military  reform.  As  it 
imposed  duties  rather  than  conferred  rights,  it  was  probably  not 
a  change  demanded  by  the  plebeians.  The  Roman  territory  was 
divided  into  thirty  tribes,  and  the 
(*  summonings '),  according  to  wealth. 
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ther  subdivided  into  centuries.  Eighteen  centuries  of  the  first 
class  formed  the  Equites  or  cavalry;  half  the  remainder  (forty-two 
centuries),  along  with  half  of  each  other  class,  formed  Pedites  or 
infantry  of  various  kinds,  differing  in  equipment.  The  other 
half  in  each  class  consisted  of  men  above  forty-six  years  of  age — 
the  limit  of  military  service.  Mommsen  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  so-called  Servian  institution  did  not  acquire  a  political 
character  till  a  later  period.  He  urges  that  the  regulation  *  by 
which  every  one  who  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year  was  excluded 
from  the  centuries,  becomes  absolutely  absurd,  if  they  were  in- 
tended from  the  first  to  form  a  representation  of  the  burgess 
community  similar  to  and  parallel  with  the  curies.' 

Ses'amoid  Bones,  the  name  given  to  certain  rounded  bodies, 
at  first  cartilaginous  and  then  bony,  found  in  the  tendons  of 
muscles.  The  Patella  (q.  v.)  or  knee-cap  is  a  sesamoid  bone. 
Another  is  developed  in  the  upper  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  at 
the  corresponding  joint  of  the  great  toe.  S.  B.  are  said  to 
occur  most  frequently  in  males,  and  in  persons  of  robust  and 
muscular  build. 

Ses'amuni,  a  genus  of  annual  herbs  belonging  to  the  order 
Sesaniacea  or  Pedaliacea^  of  which  S,  Jndicum — a  native  of  S.  Asia 
extending  to  Japan — has  with  several  varieties  been  long  culti- 
vated in  India,  Africa,  &c.,  even  as  far  N.  as  42%  chiefly  tor  the 
sake  of  its  seeds.  These  yield  half  their  weight  of  a  fixed  oil,  in 
colour  resembling  almond  oil,  but  possessed  of  drying  properties. 
It  is  from  the  black-seeded  variety  of  the  plant  that  the  principal 
supply  is  obtained.  In  India  S.  oil  is  the  basis  of  all  those  used 
in  perfumery  ;  it  is  also  a  good  substitute  as  a  table  oil  for  that 
of  the  olive,  and  the  finer  qualities  of  it  are  used  to  adulteraie 
almond  oil.  The  soot  obtained  by  burning  it  is  an  ingredient  of 
China-ink.  Both  the  seed  and  the  oil  are  extensively  imported 
into  Europe,  appearing  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Teel  or 
Sesame  seed,  and  Gingelly  oiL  In  Greece,  Egypt,  and  other 
Oriental  countries,  the  seeds  are  used  in  confections,  and  in  ihe 
United  States  the  leaves — which  contain  a  quantity  of  mucilage 
— serve  to  make  a  demulcent  drink  for  catarrh,  &c. 

Sesos'tris,  the  Greek  name  of  the  conqueror  Hameses  H.. 
the  third  king  of  the  19th  Egyptian  d3masty,  called  '  the  Great,' 
to  distinguish  him  from  Riineses,  the  first  king  of  the  same 
dynasty.  S.  was  called  by  Diodorus  Sesodsis,  and  it  appears 
from  Manetho  that  he  was  also  named  Setkosis,  This, 
Bunsen  maintains,  should  be  read,  as  in  Pliny,  Se-sotAiSf  r>., 
'  Son  of  Sothis,'  or  Seti,  whose  actions  are  also  attributed  to  S. 
See  Herod,  ii.  102-1 1 1 ;  Bunsen,  jEgyptens  StelU  in  der  Welt- 
geschichte  (5  vols.  Gotha,  1844-45);  Brugsch,  Histoire  de  t Egypte 
(vol.  i.  Leips.  1859). 

Sesquiartera,  an  organ-stop  sounding  high  harmonics  to 
strengthen  the  ground  tones.  It  is  composed  of  several  ranks  of 
pipes. 

Sess'a  (the  ancient  Suessa  Aurunca\  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Caserta,  situated  on  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  on 
the  road  from  Gaeta  to  Capua,  16  miles  N.W.  of  the  latter.  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  ancient  medals  and 
bronzes  have  been  found.     Pop.  (1877)  21,443. 

Ses'sion,  Court  of.    See  Court  of  Session. 

Ses'sions,  Special,  or  Quarter,  are  meetings  held  by  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  for  an  especial  purpose,  by  notice  specifying 
the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the  meeting.  To  make  valid  an 
order  made  by  a  S.  S. ,  reasonable  notice  must  be  given  to  each 
magistrate  entitled  to  be  present. 

Sester'tius,  an  ancient  Roman  coin,  either  of  bronxe  or 
silver,  and  equal  to  one-fourth  of  ^  Denarius  (q.  v. ),  It  ori- 
ginally was  worth  two  and  a  half  ctsses  (see  As),  hence  the  name 
{semis-tertiuSf  two  and  a  half) ;  but  when  the  denanus  was  made 
equivalent  to  sixteen  asses,  the  S.  was  correspondingly  modified, 
so  that  it  was  worth  four  asses.  After  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
S.  was  worth  nearly  twopence  sterling  ;  but  with  the  decline  of 
the  Empire  its  value  diminished.  The  sestertium  (=  looo  sestertii) 
was  a  money  of  account,  but  not  a  *  coin.' 

Ses'tri  Ponen'te,  a  seaport  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Genoa, 
5  miles  S.E.  of  that  city  by  rail.  Near  it  is  Mont  Gazzo,  which 
supplies  a  celebrated  yellow  alabaster.  The  town  contains  many 
superb  villas,  as  it  is  a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  Genoese, 
S.  has  16  silk  factories,  a  large  machine  factory,  and  considerable 
shipbuilding.     Pop.  (1874)  9488. 
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Seta'ria.    See  Millet. 


Sethltes  were  one  of  the  minor  Gnostic  (<}.  v.)  sects  of  the 
2d  c*.  who,  like  the  Cainites,  held  the  idea  that  m  the  Demiurge*s 
world  the  Sophia  ever  preserved  a  spiritual  seed,  of  whom  Seth 
was  the  great  representative,  as  was  Cain,  according  to  the  latter. 

Se'tons  are  made  bv  pinching  up  a  large  fold  of  skin  and 
passing  a  skein  of  silk  tnread  underneath  it  through  the  cellular 
tissue  above  Uie  deep  fascia.  For  this  purpose,  a  broad  flat 
needle  with  a  very  large  eve  is  used,  and  the  skein  of  silk  is 
looselj  knotted,  and  should  be  moved  a  little  each  day  backwards 
and  forwards  as  soon  as  suppuration  has  commenced.  When 
the  object  is  to  empty  an  abscess  or  a  cyst,  one  or  two  threads 
run  through  with  a  common  needle  will  suffice.  S.  are  used  as 
cuanter-irritants,  as  a  drain  on  the  system  at  large,  and  to  excite 
inflammation  and  adhesion ;  but  S.  are  but  rarely  used  in  the  sur- 
gery of  the  present  day. 

Bett'er,  a  kind  of  dog,  so  named  from  its  habit  of  '  setting ' 
or  crouching  when  observant  of  game.  As  now  bred,  it  may  not 
'set,'  but  may  simply  rest  and  'point.'  The  soles  of  the  feet 
are  hairy.  The  various  breeds  of  S.  are  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Russian  S.  Most  bear  evidence  of  the  admixture  of  the  blood 
of  the  spaniel  with  that  of  the  pointer.  The  Russian  and  English 
breeds  produce  a  valuable  cross,  which  takes  readily  to  the  water, 
and  is  very  active  and  intelligent. 

Bettlemeni  in  its  general  l^al  sense  is  a  disposition  of  pro- 
perty for  certain  purposes  by  the  owner,  who  relative  to  the  dis* 
position  is  called  the  settler  or  grantor.  A  S.  may  be  either  by 
deed  or  by  will,  but  the  term  is  usually  oidy  applied  to  a  S.  by 
Deed  (q.  v.).  The  most  important  kinds  of  S.  are  those  relating 
to  marriage.  See  Contract.  Regarding  S.  of  paupers  see 
Poor  Laws. 

86tal>al  (Fr.  St,  Yves^  Dutch,  Si,  Uhes\  a  seaport  of  Por- 
tugal, province  of  Estremadura,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bay  of  S., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sado,  13^  miles  by  rail  S.E.  of  Barreiro, 
opposite  Lisbon.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  five  forts.  S. 
exports  wine  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Portuguese  salt-trade.  In 
1874,  the  export  of  salt  amounted  to  33,000,000  imperial  gallons, 
la  1875,  S.  possessed  43  vessels  of  2166  tons.   Pop.  (1864)  13,134. 

Seven  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  number  among  most  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  cause  of  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
inBuence  jf  the  seven  planets  of  astrology  and  star- worship. 
There  were  seven  degrees  in  the  mystenes  of  Mithras,  seven 
primitive  colours,  seven  critical  days  m  medicine,  seven  strings 
to  Apollo's  lyre,  seven  pipes  to  Pan's  flute,  and  seven  gods  m 
the  Scandinavian  mythology,  &c  That  seven  was  also  regarded 
as  sacred  by  the  Hebrews  is  abundantly  manifest  from  their  Scrip- 
t tires.  The  creation  was  completed  in  seven  days  (Gen.  L;; 
Noah  took  clean  animals  into  the  Ark  by  sevens  (vii.  2,  3), 
and  waited  seven  days  before  sending  out  the  dove  (viii. 
8-12).  The  ears  of  com  and  the  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream  came 
up  by  seven  (xli.),  and  there  were  seven  branches  on  the 
{golden  candlestick  (Exod.  xxv.  37).  The' blood  of  propitiation 
wxs  to  be  sprinkled  seven  times  (Lev.  xvL  14),  seven  Sabbaths 
were  to  intervene  between  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits  and 
Pentecost,  the  day  of  Atonement  was  the  seventh  of  the  tenth 
month,  the  Passover  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles  each  lasted  seven 
days  (Lev.  xxiii.),  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  circle  of  festivals  was 
regulated  by  the  number  seven  (see  Sabbath).  The  number 
continued  to  have  the  same  influence  among  Christians.  The 
Apocalypse  is  full  of  it— for  stars,  angels,  churches,  lamps,  eyes, 
seals,  vuus,  &c  It  enters  into  the  systems  of  many  of  the  heresies 
of  the  early  Church.  The  Schoolmen  made  the  Cardinal  Virtues 
(q.  V.)  seven ;  opposite  to  which  were  seven  deadly  sins.  And  the 
Catholic  Churcn  made  seven  the  number  of  her  sacraments. 

Seven  Sleepers  were  seven  Christians  of  Ephesus,  who, 
according  to  a  legend  recorded  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  his  De 
Cicria  Martyrum^  when  fleeing  from  persecution  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Decius  (249-51),  took  refuge  in  a  cave  near 
that  city.  They  were  discovered  by  their  pursuers,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave  was  walled  up.  But  instead  of  starving  to  death, 
as  was  expected,  they  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  they  con- 
tinued till  the  xeign  of  Theodosius,  when  they  awoke  (447)  to 
find  Christianity  no  longer  persecuted,  but  the  accepted  religion 
of  the  people,  and  themselves  received  in  triumph  by  the 
£phesians. 


Seven  Wiee  ICaaten,  a  cycle  of  Eastern  fables,  also  known 
as  the  Bpok  of  Sindbad  the  fVise,  whose  oldest  existing  source  is 
the  eighth  chapter  of  a  collection  of  Sanskrit  stories,  the  Suka 
Saptaii,  Fh>m  India  it  found  its  way  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Svria,  and  thence  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders 
of  the  nth  c.  A  certain  Jean,  monk  of  tne  Abbey  of  Haute 
SeiUe,  in  the  diocese  of  Nancy,  compiled  two  Latin  versions  of 
the  story,  the  first  entitled  Historia  CeUummee  NcvercaOs^  qua 
Septem  Sapientum  Diciiur  (X184;  printed  at  Antwerp,  1490),  tho 
second,  a  shorter,  Johannis  de  Alia  Siha  Dolopaltkos  sen  de  Re^ 
et  Septem  Sapieiuibm  (1212 ;  ed.  by  Oesterley,  Strassb.  1873). 
From  these,  again,  proceeded  Les  Romans  de  Dolopathos  (Par. 
1856)  of  the  X3th  c  trouv^  Heliers,  the  anonymous  Romans 
da  Sept  Sages  (Tub.  1836),  and  numerous  English,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  versions.  Dolopathos,  in  the  Western  form 
of  the  story,  is  a  king  of  Sicily,  whose  son  Ludnien  is  falsely 
charged  by  the  queen,  his  stepmother,  with  having  sought  to  do 
her  violence.  Bound  by  a  promise  to  his  tutor  Virgil,  then 
absent  on  a  journey,  not  to  0{>en  his  lips  till  the  latter's  return, 
Lttcinien  is  about  to  be  burnt,  when  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Rome  arrives  and  gains  him  a  day's  respite  by  promising  to  tell 
a  story  showing  the  ftdseness  of  womankind.  The  same  thing 
happens  on  six  successive  da3rs,  and  on  the  seventh  comes  Virgil, 
who  clears  his  pupil  and  convicts  the  queen.  One  of  the  stories 
thus  narrated  furnished  Shakespeare  with  the  plot  of  his  Mer* 
ekant  of  Venice^  and  another  reappears  in  the  Knight  of  the  Stoan. 
See  Compaietti's  Ricerthe  Inlomo  al  Libro  di  Sindibad  (Milan, 

1869). 

Seven  Wise  Ken,  the  collective  titles  of  certain  Greek  sages 
who  flourished  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.c,  and  whom  Plato 
enumerates  {Protag,  28)  as  follows ; — Thales,  Pittacus,  Bias, 
Solon,  Cleobulus,  Chilon,  and  Mvson,  while  others  for  the  last 
substitute  the  Corinthian  *  tyrant  ^  Periander,  the  Scythian  Ana- 
charsis,  Epimenides  of  Crete,  &c.  The  aphorisms  ascribed  to 
them  are  given  in  Orelli's  Opuscuia  Greeeorum  Veterum^  SetUen* 
tiosa  et  MoraUa  (Leip.  1819)!  See  Bohren,  De  Septem  Sapien* 
/t^/(Bonn,  1867). 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  as  given  by  Philon  of 
Byzantium  in  his  Peri  tdn  hepta  Thaumaton  (best  ed.  by  Orelli, 
Leips.  1 81 6),  were  the  Hanging  Gardens  (q.  v.)  of  Babylon,  the 
I^rralnids  (q.  v.),  Phidias*  statue  of  Zeus  Olympios,  the  Wall 
of  Babylon,  the  Colossus  (q.  v.)  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus  (q.  v.),  and  the  Mausoleum  (q.  v.)  at  Halt* 
cama^^^f?. 

Seven  Years'  War  (also  called  Third  Silesian  War), 
the  war  carried  on  from  1756  to  1763  by  Friedrich  II.  of 
Prussia,  in  alliance  with  England,  against  Austria,  Russia, 
France,  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  most  of  the  smaller  German 
states.  Friedrich,  learning  that  a  great  coalition  was  formed 
against  him,  anticipated  his  enemies  (August  1756)  by  occupying 
Saxony.  Passing  tnence  into  Bohemia,  he  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Lowositz  (October  i),  and  on  the  15th  the  Saxon  army 
capitulated.  The  year  following  he  could  bring  but  200,000 
men,  with  40,000  auxiliaries  from  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hessen, 
and  Sachsen-Gotha,  against  the  430,000  of  his  enemies.  The 
victory  of  Prag  was  soon  lost  in  the  reverses  of  Kollin,  Hasten- 
beck,  Kloster- Seven,  and  Grossjagemdorf,  but  at  length  Rossbach 
and  Leuthen  turned  the  tide  in  Friedrich's  favour:  1758  brought 
the  victories  of  Krefeld  and  2^n)dorf,  and  the  severe  defeat  of 
Hochkirch.  The  year  1759  was  unfortunate  for  the  Prussians. 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  indeed  gained  the  victory  at 
Minden  (August  i),  but  the  ruin  of  Pruuia  seemed  certain  after 
the  defeat  of  Kunersdorf  (August  12),  and  in  January  1760 
Friedrich  was  forced  to  leave  Caun  in  possession  of  Saxony. 
In  the  latter'year  the  Prussians  were  again  defeated  at  Land  shut, 
but  gained  the  victories  of  Liegnits  and  Tomu.  1761  was  un- 
eventful, and  on  the  death  of  the  Empress  clixabeth  (5th  May 
1762),  Peter  III.  formed  an  alliance  with  Friedrich.  Sweden 
on  the  22d  May  signed  a  peace  at  Hamburg,  and  in  1763  the 
Peace  of  Paris  between  France  and  England  (loth  February) 
and  the  Treaty  of  Hnbertsbuig  (icth  February)  closed  the  war, 
leaving  things  exactly  as  before  it  began,  save  tthat  Prussia  had 
now  learned  her  own  strength,  and  had  risen  from  a  petty  kinfj^- 
dom  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power.  See  the  histories  of  ihu 
war  by  ArchenhoU  (9th  ed.  1867),  Schafer  (2  vols.  BerL  l867-> 
70).  and  Ranke  (Leips.  1875). 
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Severalty.  In  English  law,  when  an  estate  is  held  by  one 
person  exclusively,  it  is  said  to  be  held  in  S. 

Sev'em  (Lat.  Sabrina\  next  to  the  Thames,  the  largest 
English  river,  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  Plinlimmon,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 1500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  To  Llanidloes, 
a  distance  of  12  miles,  it  retains  its  ancient  British  name  of 
Hafren,  It  flows  N.E.  through  Montgomeryshire  past  New- 
town and  Welshpool,  turns  S.E.  through  Shropshire  past 
Shrewsbury  and  Bridgenorth,  enters  Worcestershire  at  Bewdley, 
flows  S.  past  Stourport  and  Worcester,  enters  Gloucestershire  at 
Tewkesbury,  and  after  a  S.  W.  course,  passing  Gloucester  falls 
into  the  Bristol  Channel,  dividing  by  its  estuary  Monmouthshire 
from  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire.  Its  basin  has  an  area 
of  about  6000  sq.  miles ;  its  total  length  is  about  200  miles,  and  it 
is  navigable  for  barges  as  far  as  Welshpool,  a  distance  of  180 
mUes.  The  effect  of  the  great  tidal  bore  or  eagre  running  up  the 
Bristol  Channel  is  perceptible  120  miles  up  the  S.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are,  on  the  right,  the  Teme  ana  the  Wye,  and  on  the 
left  the  Teme  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  while  a  system  of 
canals  places  it  in  connection  with  other  large  rivers.  A  rail- 
way bridge  in  22  spans,  3581  feet  long,  by  which  a  junction  is 
eflected  between  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Railways,  is 
now  (1878)  in  course  of  construction  across  the  S.  at  Purton 
Passage,  near  Sharpness. 

Seve'roB,  Alexan'der.    See  Alexander  Severus. 

Seve'ms,  Lu'ciuB  Septim'ius,  a  Roman  Emperor,  bom 
near  Leptis  Magna,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  April  4,  146 
A.D.  After  holding  the  highest  offices  under  Marcus  Aurclius 
and  Commodus,  he  obtained  command  of  the  legions  in  Gaul, 
and  when  in  193  news  came  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor,  and  immediately  marched  on  Rome. 
Julianus,  to  whom  the  pr^torian  guard  had  sold  the  imperial 
purple,  was  deposed  and  executed.  Meanwhile  the  Roman 
legions  in  Asia  had  proclaimed  their  general,  Pescennius  Niger, 
emperor.  S.  overthrew  him  at  Issus  in  194.  After  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Parthians  he  retumed  to  Rome,  but  was 
soon  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  another  rival,  Clodius  Albinus, 
whom  he  conquered  at  Lugdunum  in  197.  New  campaigns  in  the 
E.  were  ended  by  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian  capital. 
S.  then  spent  several  years  (202-208)  at  Rome,  gratifying  the 
people  by  his  magnificence,  and  distributing  large  donations  to 
the  troops.  In  208,  he  hastened  to  Britain  to  quell  a  rebellion 
there ;  but  after  an  undecisive  campaign,  and  just  as  he  was 
planning  a  new  attack  upon  the  Caledonians,  he  died  at  Ebor- 
acum  (York),  Febmary  4,  211. 

The  Wall  ofS,  is  the  name  given  to  a  rampart  erected  by  the 
Romans  as  the  northem  boundary  of  their  British  possessions. 
It  stretched  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  and  was  built  of  stone 
by  the  Emperor  S.  in  208,  about  60  yards  in  front  of  Hadrian's 
earthen  rampart  The  total  length  of  the  wall  was  634  miles,  its 
height  probably  about  18  feet,  and  its  thickness  from  6  to  10. 
The  forts  along  it  were  erected  at  intervals  of  about  4  miles. 
The  works  appear  to  have  been  very  substantially  constructed. 
Most  of  the  ditch  and  many  parts  of  the  wall  can  still  be  traced. 
S.  W.,  called  Gttal  Sever  by  the  Britons,  was  subsequently  known 
as  the  Pict^  Wall^  but  is  now  called  the  Roman  Wall,  See  The 
Roman  Wall,  <Sr*f.,  by  Bruce  (Lond.  1853). 

S^vign^,  Harie  de  Babutin-Chantal,  Marquise  de, 

born  at  Paris,  February  6,  1626,  was  the  daughter  of  Baron  de 
Chantal  and  Marie  de  Coulanges.  An  orphan  at  the  age  of  six, 
she  was  left  to  the  care  of  her  matemal  uncle,  who  intrusted  her 
education  to  Menage  and  Chapelain.  She  made  her  debut  in 
society  as  a  linguist,  a  beauty,  a  wit,  and  an  heiress.  In  1644 
she  married  the  Marquis  de  S.,  a  man  who  squandered  much 
of  her  fortune  upon  mistresses.  It  was  said  of  this  unfor- 
tunately matched  couple,  that  he  respected  without  loving  her, 
and  that  she  loved  without  respecting  him.  The  Marquis  was 
killed  in  a  duel  in  165 1,  and  his  wife  devoted  herselt  to  the 
education  of  her  son  and  daughter.  Many  were  the  suitors  who 
surrounded  the  beautiful  widow ;  but  widow  she  remained — one 
of  the  brightest  and  purest  among  the  celebrated  women  of  her 
day.  In  1669  the  daughter  whom  she  idolised  married  the  Mar- 
quis de  Grignan,  who  soon  after  removed  from  Paris  to  become 
lieutenant-general  in  Provence.  The  mother's  tenderness  for 
her  child  now  poured  itself  out  in  the  celebrated  letters  which 
even  before  the  writer's  death  were  talked  of  as  models  of 
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graceful,  piquant,  epistolary  style.  While  on  a  visit  to  her 
daughter  in  Provence,  she  was  attacked  by  smallpox,  and  died  at 
Grignan  (Dr&me),  April  18,  1696.  Her  letters  were  first  printed 
in  the  incomplete  editioh  of  1726  (2  vols.  The  Hague).  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Regnier  (12  vols.  1862-64).  An  English 
translation  of  the  letters  was  published  in  London  (9  vols.  181 1). 
See  Walckenaer's  Mhnoires  touchant  la  Vie  et  les  £crits  de  Mme, 
de  S,  (Par.  5  vols.  1842-52) ;  Afadame  de  S.  and  her  Content- 
poraries  (Lond.  2  vols.  1841) ;  and  J.  Babou's  Les  Amoureux  de 
Mme,  de  S,  (Par.  1862). 

Seville'  (Span.  SevUla\  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  80  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  353  j  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madrid  by  raiL  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  iron  bridge  coimecting  S.  with  Triana 
(the  gipsy  quarter),  one  of  its  seven  suburbs.  The  city  proper, 
which  is  surrounded,  by  old  Moorish  walls,  5  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  66  towers  and  1 5  gates,  contains  a  labyrinth  of  nar- 
row crooked  streets.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  in  the  Moorish 
style,  and  are  seldom  more  than  two  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs, 
and  an  inner  square  court  surrounded  with  colonnades  and 
adomed  with  flowers  and  fountains.  The  windows  generally 
look  into  this  court:  ^ to  the  street  there  is  most  frequently  only  a 
balcony.  S.  has  many  fine  promenades,  of  which  the  most  fre- 
quented are  the  Alameda  Vieja,  El  Paseo  de  Christina  and  Las 
Delicias.  Of  its  iii  squares,  the  largest  are  Plaza  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, Plaza  de  la  Encamacion,  Plaza  del  Duque,  and  the 
Quemadero^the  scene  of  i\i^  aufos-da-fe  ;  while  of  its  477  streets, 
the  chief  are  Calle  de  la  Sierpe  and  Calle  Francos.  Most  of  the 
more  notable  public  edifices  are  at  the  S.  extremity  near  the 
river,  and  within  a  short  distance  from  each  other.  Here  are 
the  Cathedral  (Santa  Maria  de  la  Sede),  the  Giralda,  the  Alcazar, 
the  Lonja,  and  (outside  the  wall),  the  royal  Fabrica  de  Tabacos. 
The  Cathedral  (1401-1519),  on  the  site  of  the  grand  mosque 
of  the  Moors,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  Gothic  edifices  in 
Europe.  It  is  431  feet  long,  315  feet  wide,  145  feet  high  under 
the  transept  dome,  has  seven  aisles,  93  windows,  seTeral  of 
which  are  beautifully  painted,  and  an  organ  with  5400  pipes.  It 
contains  the  Biblioteca  Columbiana  of  20,000  vob.,  bequeathed 
by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  and  is  rich  in  paintings  by  Murillo, 
Campafia,  the  Herreras,  and  other  masters  of  the  school  of  S. 
The  Giralda  is  a  square  Moorish  steeple,  consisting  of  three  towers 
with  galleries  and  balconies,  350  feet  high,  the  ascent  of  which 
is  by  a  spiral  inclined  plane.  On  the  top  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Faith,  14  feet  high,  and  weighing  2800  lbs.,  which  yet  turns  like 
a  weathercock.  The  Alcazar  was  the  ancient  Moorish  palace. 
Some  parts  of  its  interior  are  as  fine  as  the  Alhambra.  The 
Lonja,  or  Exchange,  is  a  square  building,  each  side  100  feet  long, 
in  which  all  the  American  archives  are  preserved.  The  Fabri^ 
de  Tabacos,  or  tobacco-factory,  in  which  5000  women  are  cm- 
ployed,  was  erected  in  1757,  at  a  cost  of/390,000.  Other  build- 
ings are  the  Torre  del  Oro,  a  twelve-sided  tower  on  the  river, 
so  called  from  its  having  received  the  cargoes  of  the  American 
treasure-ships;  the  palace  San  Telmo,  built  by  Ferdinand 
Columbus,  now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier ;  Casa 
def  Ayuntamiento  (town-house),  a  fine  old  Moorish  stractore ; 
the  Casa  de  Pilatos,  or  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Alcala ;  the 
Museo,  rich  in  paintings  by  Murillo,  Zurbaran,  Torrigiano,  Rodas, 
and  the  elder  Herrera;  and  the  great  amphitheatre,  capable 
of  accommodating,  as  a  Plaza  de  Toros,  18,000  people.  One  of 
the  greatest  monuments  of  antiquity  is  the  Cailos  ae  Carmona, 
an  aqueduct  on  410  high  arches,  which  conveys  water  from  Al- 
cala ae  Guadaira.  It  was  built  by  the  Romans  and  repaired  by 
the  Moors.  S.  has  a  University,  founded  1504,  with  a  library 
of  20,000  volumes,  now  attended  by  1000  students ;  12  picture- 
galleries  (including  the  Museo),  2  theatres,  several  upper  schools 
and  leamed  societies.  The  city  is  visited  by  large  numbers  of 
strangers  during  the  Santa  Senuna  ('  holy  week  ),  which  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  April.  S.  was  formerly  the  em- 
porium of  commerce  between  Spain  and  her  American  posses- 
sions. It  declined,  however,  as  Cadiz  rose  into  importance,  but 
it  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  a  great  export  of 
oranges,  and  large  manufactures  of  tobacco,  hardwares,  porcelain, 
and  silk.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1876  was/1,052,392 
(from  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies,  ;£'492,686) ;  and  of 
exports  ;f 673, 429  (to  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies, 
;f 410,360).  In  the  same  year  511  vessels  of  1 1 5,327  tons  arrived 
at  the  port,  of  which  116  of  24,419  tons  were  British.     Pop. 
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(1877)  118,888.  S.  was  the  Hispalis  of  the  Romans,  in  whose 
time  it  was  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  Under  the 
Vandals  and  Visigoths  it  became  the  capital  of  S.  Spain.  Within 
its  walls  were  held  the  Concilia  Hispalensia,  590  and  619.  In 
the  8th  c  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  by  whom  it  was 
cdled  IscMdiia,  and  made  capital  of  a  califate.  It  now  became 
the  most  flourishin|;  city  in  the  peninsula,  having  a  pop.  of 
400,00a  In  1248  tt  was  taken,  aRer  a  siege  of  18  months,  by 
Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile,  and  has  eyer  since  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians.     See  Wackemagel,  Stviiia  (Bas.  1854). 

Sevres,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Paris  by  rail.  Its 
famous  manufactory  of  porcelain,  established  in  1755,  employs 
200  workmen.  The  museum  was  destroyed  in  1870,  but  a  new 
manufactory  was  inaugurated  in  1876,  containing  two  museums, 
one  for  the  works  of  artists  of  S.,  the  other  for  specimens  of 
pottery  of  all  ages  and  nations.  In  1875  a  school  of  mosaic 
work  was  also  established.     Pop.  (1876)  6512. 

Sevres,  Deuz,  a  department  of  Western  France,  so  called 
from  the  two  rivers,  Shn^e  Niortaist  and  Sivre  Nantaise,  which 
flow  through  it,  the  former  into  the  sea,  the  latter  into  the  Loire. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  E.  by  Vienne,  S.  by 
Charente-Inf<frieure  and  Charente,  and  W.  by  Vend^  Area, 
2310  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1876)  336,665.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but 
agriculture  is  backward.  In  1876  the  yield  of  wheat  vras 
4,290^000  bushels.  S.  has  iron  and  coal  mines,  marble  and 
freestone  quarries,  and  manufactures  coarse  linen  and  woollen 
stuffs.  Its  breed  of  mules  is  famous  in  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
The  chief  towns  are  Niort  (the  capital),  St.  Maixent,  Paxthenay, 
Thouars,  and  Melle.  , 

Sew'age  is  the  matter  which  passes  through  the  drains,  con- 
duits, or  sewers  leading  away  from  human  habitations  singly,  or 
from  houses  collected  into  villages,  towns,  and  cities.    It  is 
made  up  of  excreted  matter,  solid  and  liquid,  the  water  neces- 
sary to  carry  such  away,  and  the  waste  water  of  domestic 
operations ;  but  to  these  are  added  the  liquid  waste  products 
of  manufacturing  operations,  and  generally  much  of  the  sur- 
face drainace  water  of  the  area  in  which  the  conveying  sewers 
are  situated.    While  human  beings  live  in  a  nomadic  or  rund 
state,  the  treatment  of  excreta  and  other  waste  materials  pre- 
sents little  difficulty;  but  as  soon  as  communities  form,  the 
removal  of  S.  becomes  a  question  of  the  most  vital  concern ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  population  both  the  necessity  and  tHe  diffi- 
culty of  adequately  disposing  of  such  matter  are  increased.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tne  pestilence  and  plagues  which  at  frequent 
intervals  devastated  anoent  and  mediaeval  cities  were  almost 
invariably  caused,  and  always  intensified,  by  the  entire  absence 
of  anjr  system  for  treating  or  removing  excreta  and  other  decaying 
organic  matter;  and  even  yet,  notwithstanding  the  assiduous 
regard  paid  tp  sanitary  science  in  most  well-governed  towns, 
many  diseases  are  directly  traceable  to  the  noxious  influence  of 
decomposing  S.  matter.    The  dense  packing  of  human  beings 
in  mooem  towns,  and  the  concentration  of  manufactures  in  such 
centres,  have  enormously  increased  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  S.  question ;  and  it  is  not  too  muchUo  say  that  the 
efficient  and  economical  treatment  of  towns'  S.  is  the  greatest 
and  most  urgent  social  problem  of  our  times. 

The  question  presents  itself  in  a  twofold  aspect :  (l)  the  neces- 
sity for  the  prompt  and  complete  removal  of  S.  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  human  dwellings,  and  its  disposal  in  a  way  the 
least  offensive  and  injurious  to  health ;  (2)  the  desirability  of 
saving,  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  rich  and  essential  fertilising 
agents  which  S.  contains.  To  the  sanitary  officer  the  former  is 
the  question  of  greatest  moment,  to  the  agriculturist  the  latter ; 
while  the  mass  of  the  population  has  an  equal  interest  in 
both.  In  almost  every  scheme  propounded  for  dealing  with  S., 
cognisance  is  taken  of  both  these  points,  and  thus  the  problem 
becomes  more  difficult  of  solutioiL 

The  composition  of  S.  as  it  passes  outwards,  varies  greatly,  as 
regards  amount  and  condition  of  organic  matter  it  contains,  and 
the  season  of  the  year — ^hot  or  cold — affects  very  considerably 
the  activity  of  chemical  action.  But  at  all  times  sewer  gases 
are  given  off  which  are  foetid  and  offensive  to  smell,  con- 
taining sulphuretted  hydrogen,  light  carbnretted  hydrogen,  free 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  aad.  The  precise  influence  of  such 
gases  on  the  health,  of  course,  varies  with  the  amount  of  dilution 
they  undergo  before  being  breathed,  and  the  result  of  observa- 


tions under  many  conditions  are  rather  conflicdng.  While  air 
contaminated  with  sewer  gases  aggravates  all  diseases,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  febrile  nature,  there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  choleraic  diarrhoea  and  typhoid  fever  are  directly 
communicated  by  emanations  from  sewers.  To  prevent  sucn 
sewer  gases  from  penetrating  into  houses  by  means  of  the  drains 
and  pipes,  and  to  keep  the  S.  from  saturating  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  from  contaminating  any  water  supply,  are  objects  of 
prime  importance.  To  accompli^  these,  the  pipes  leading  from 
dwellings  into  main  drains  and  sewers  require  to  be  trapped, 
and  the  sewers  themselves  ventilated,  drain  pipes  and  tubes 
made  of  glazed  earthenware  or  other  non-absorbent  material 
must  be  carefully  fitted,  and  the  main  sewers  made  either  of 
pipes  of  large  diameter  or  of  hard  bricks  bedded  in  Portland 
cement.  Sewers  are  properly  built  in  cross  section  \  they  should 
have  a  uniform  gradient,  and  be  as  far  as  possible  built  free  of 
curves,  so  that  the  S.  matter  may  be  carried  forward  without 
any  tendency  to  silt  or  deposit  at  particular  spots.  It  is  also 
essential  that  there  be  ready  access  to  the  sewers,  as  well  as  to 
the  smaller  drains  leading  into  them. 

The  entrance  of  sewer  gas  into  houses  is  provided  against  by 
external  ventilation  of  the  pipes  and  by  trapping  the  pipes  either 
by  a  syphon  arrangement,  a  midfeather,  or  a  flap-trap.  The 
s^hon,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  water-closets,  consists 
simply  of  a  deep  bend  on  the  exit  tube,  whidi  bend  is  at  all 
times  filled  with  water.  The  midfeather  is  a  modified  kind  of 
syphon,  consisting  of  a  trough  having  an  inlet  and  disdiatge  pipe 
at  the  same  level  on  opposite  sides,  but  between  them  a  par- 
tition passes  down  into  the  water  with  which  the  trough  is 
always  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  two  pipes.  Such  traps 
are  usually  put  upon  sinks.  The  flap-trap  consists  simply  of  a 
hinged  valve  which  opens  outwards  to  allow  the  escape  of  S., 
&C.,  but  which  closes  against  the  resuige  of  water  or  the  inward 
pressure  of  gases.  Modified  forms  of  these  varieties  axe  numer- 
ous ;  but  the  general  principle  of  all  traps  is  based  on  one  or 
other  of  these  forms.    The  accompanying  fig.  i  represents  in 


Fig.  1. 

section  an  approved  form  of  S3rphon  trap,  designed  for  use  fn 
wash-houses,  asphalted  courts,  &c  Figs.  2  and  3  are  vertical 
sections  of  ventilating  drain- 
traps,  in  which  the  S.  is 
made  to  fall  into  the  trap 
over  a  sharp  edge,  whereby 
solid  excreta  is  i>roken  up, 
well  mixed  with  liquid,  and 
is  washed  away.    In  fig.  4 

toshownatytteinofdrainC 
with  their  trapping  and  ven- 
tilation, and  the  connection 
with  a  common  sewer,  as 
adapted  for  a  dwelling 
through  and  under  which 
the  house  drain  passes.  In  this  plan  a  ventilating  syphon  trap, 
on  the  principle  patented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan  of  Glasgow,  is 
placed  between  the  house  and  the  sewer,  whereby  sewer  gas  is 
effectually  locked  off  from  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
current  of  fresh  air  is  allowed  to  enter  the  drain  by  the  grating 
A,  which,  passing  through  the  drain  pipe,  dilutes  the  gas  it  mav 
contain,  and  escapes  again  into  the  open  air  above  the  roof  at  F. 
There  are  two  systems  by  which  exciemented  matter  is  dealt 
vrith  for  removal :  (l)  by  water  carriage,  and  (2)  the  drv  method. 
Water-borne  S.  is  disposed  of  in  the  following  several  ways :— > 
I.  Running  it  into  the  lea,  or  into  a  tidal  river,  under  con<£tions 
that  will  prevent  its  return,  or  into  open  streams ;  2.  Irrigation ; 
3.  Intermittent  filtration ;  4.  Purification  by  precipitation— (a) 
by  lime ;  {b)  by  sulphate  of  alumina ;  {c)  by  the  A  B  C  system* 
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And  under  the  dry  method  the  following  are  the  principal 
plans  in  operation  :— I.  Pan  closets;  2.  Earth  closets  ;  3.  Goux 
system  ;  4.  Stanford's  system  ;  5.  Liernur's  pneumatic  system. 
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The  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these  methods  in  various 
towns  has  been  determined  partly  by  the  circumstances  of  geo- 
graphical position,  and  partly  by  the  domestic  sanitary  arrange- 
ments already  existing.  The  water-carriage  method  is  alone 
practicable  in  towns  like  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  water- 
closets  are  almost  universally  used ;  and  whether  the  S.  passes 
into  an  inland  stream  or  the  sea  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  town.  The  practice,  however,  01  discharging  S.  into  in- 
land streams  is  universally  condemned,  and  measures  are  being 
taken  to  stop  and  prevent  it  in  all  large  towns.  In  the  city  of 
Glasgow  the  S.  at  present  passes  direct  into  the  Kelvin  and 
Clyde,  making  these  waterways  no  better  than  huge  open  sewers. 
The  S.  of  London  is  carried  by  two  great  culverts  on  each  side 
of  the  Thames  to  Barking  and  Crossness,  where  with  each  reced- 
ing tide  it  is  carried  away  into  the  open  sea.  A  S.  farm  exists 
at  Barking,  to  which  a  proportion  of  the  S.  is  applied.  The 
irrigation  method  is  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  the  disposal 
of  Edinburgh  S.,  enormous  crops  of  rank  grass  being  grown  on 
the  sandy  soil  of  Craigeutinny  Meadows,  lying  between  the  city 
and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  over  which  the  S.  passes  without  caus- 
ing any  local  nuisance.  The  same  method  is  most  completely 
worked  at  Croydon,  and  probably  the  Beddington  Manor  estate 
there  is  the  most  successful  of  the  S.  farms  ;  it  disposes  of  the  S. 
of  a  population  of  60,000  persons,  at  an  outlay  which  is  now 
reduced  to  little  over  jif  looo  per  annum. 

The  irrigation  method  has,  however,  not  answered  the  great 
expectations  of  those  who  regarded  it  as  the  perfect  solution 
of  the  S.  problem.  Systems  of  purification  by  chemical  treat- 
ment are  in  operation  in  various  English  towns,  including 
among  others,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  and  Leeds;  but  the  result 
is  not  satisfactory,  either  from  a  sanitary  or  economical  point 
of  view.  The  so-called  ABC  process,  a  name  derived  from 
the  initials  of  the  three  materials)  emplpyed  in  it — Alum,  Blood, 
and  Clay — has  received  the  greatest  amount  of  attention,  and  a 
thorough  trial.  The  materials  actually  used  at  Leeds  for  the 
treatment  of  from  12  to  14  million  gallons  of  S.  were  alum  3  tons, 
charcoal  3  tons,  clay  6  tons,  and  lime  12  tons,  but  the  manure  ob- 
tained thereby  has  been  found  practically  unsaleable.  See  Report 
of  the  River  Pollution  Commission  (1870).  The  Society  of  Arts 
Conference  on  Health  of  Towns  and  S.  in  their  report  also 
say  : — *  With  regard  to  the  various  processes  based  upon  subsi- 
dence, precipitation,  or  filtration,  it  is  evident  that  by  some  of 
them  a  sufficiently  purified  effluent  can  be  produced  for  discharge 
without  injurious  result  into  watercourses  and  rivers  of  sufficient 
magnitude  for  its  considerable  dilution  ;  and  that  for  many  towns, 
where  land  is  not  readily  obtained  at  a  moderate  price,  those 
jjarticular  processes  afford  the  most  suitable  means  of  disposing 
of  water-carvied  S.  It  appears,  further,  that  the  sludge,  in  a 
manurial  point  of  view,  is  of  low  and  uncertain  commercial  value; 
that  the  cost  of  its  conversion  into  a  valuable  manure  will  pre- 
clude the  attainment  of  any  adequate  return  in  the  outlay  and 
working  expenses  connected  therewith,  and  that  means  must 
therefore  be  used  for  getting  rid  of  it  without  reference  to  possible 
profit.' 
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Of  the  various  dry  methods  of  removing  excreta,  the  pail-and- 
tub  system  is  in  extensive  use  in  Manchester,  the  charcoal  system 
has  been  fully  tested  at  Oldham,  the  Goux  plan  has  been  in 
operation  at  Halifax,  the  earth  closet  is  fully  described  under 
that  heading,  and  Captain  Liemur*s  plan  is  carried  out  in 
various  Dutch  towns.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
Manchester  system.  At  present  in  the  city  there  are  com- 
paratively few  water-closets.  There  are  42,000  privies,  and 
these  are  gradually  being  altered  into  pan-closets.  Already 
24,000  have  been  thus  converted,  and  Dr.  Leigh,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  expects  that  in  three  years  the  whole  will  have 
been  altered.  The  system  of  conversion  is  the  following : — The 
privy  is  removed  and  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood,  and  which 
is  necessarily  saturated  with  filth,  is  dug  up  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet,  and  carted  away,  and  the  space  filled  in  with  clean 
furnace  ashes.  Upon  this  the  privy,  with  compartment  for 
cinders,  is  built,  and  the  whole  roofed  over.  The  cost  of  each 
privy  is  ^"4,  4s.,  when  erected  by  the  workmen  belonging  to  the 
corporation,  who  charge  the  owner  of  the  property  the  net  out- 
lay. The  pails  are  constructed  of  galvanised  iron,  and  are  made, 
and,  when  necessary,  repaired  at  the  corporation  depot  in  Water 
Street.  Attached  to  each  closet  is  a  cmder-sifter,  and  the  fine 
cinders  and  ashes  mix  with  the  excreta,  and  make  it  more 
manageable  than  it  would  be  in  its  pure  state.  Separate  tubs 
are  used  for  the  coarse  cinders  and  general  refuse  of  the  houses. 
Dr.  Leigh  calculates  that  when  all  the  privies  are  converted, 
6,000,000  gallons  of  urine  annually  will  be  kept  out  of  the 
sewers,  and  consequently  out  of  the  Irwcll,  that  were  formerly 
allowed  to  flow  into  it.  The  old-system  privies  are  emptied 
during  the  night,  but  the  pan-closets  are  removed  during  the 
day — vans  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  being  used. 
They  have  five  compartments,  one  of  which  is  open  and  un- 
covered, and  this  receives  the  dry  refuse ;  the  other  four  are 
covered  and  enclosed  with  closely-fitting  doors.  W^hen  the 
loaded  vans  reach  the  yard,  they  are  first  weighed,  after- 
wards they  are  taken  on  to  the  first  floor  of  a  two-storey 
building,  where  the  dry  refuse  from  the  open  part  of  each  van 
is  unloaded,  and  shovelled  into  sieves  worked  by  steam-power. 
By  this  arrangement  the  fine  dust,  widely  diffusing  itself  in  its 
descent,  falls  on  the  floor  below,  covering  the  contents  of  the 
pails,  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  being  emptied  on  to  gratings 
fixed  in  the  floor.  At  one  end  the  bars  are  set  much  more 
closely  together  than  at  the  other,  and  serve  to  convey  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  pails  by  means  of  troughs  to 
a  tank,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  removed  to  an  apparatus 
called  a  concretor.  The  solid  portion  of  the  excreta  falls  through 
the  wide  barred  portion  of  the  grating  into  suitable  receptacles. 
The  rough  portion  of  the  dry  refuse,  after  being  separated  from 
the  fine,  is  carried  along  an  endless  band  of  W(K>den  bars  to  the 
mortar  mills,  the  boiler,  or  to  one  of  the  various  furnaces,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  the  yard.  The  dry  refuse  is  of  sucii  a 
heterogeneous  character  as  to  require  varied  modes  of  treatment 
The  cinders  are  separated  and  used  for  fuel  for  the  boilers  and 
furnaces  (no  coal  whatever  being  allowed  in  the  yard) ;  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  rubbish  is  taken  to  the  carbonisers  (of 
which  there  are  eight),  and  the  material,  often  of  an  obnoxioos 
description,  is  therein  carbonised,  and  converted  into  a  harmless 
and  useful  substance.  In  another  part  of  the  yard  is  a  second 
set  of  furnaces,  called  destructors,  which  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  rubbish  which  formerly  had  been  deposited 
in  large  heaps  in  every  suburb  of  the  city.  These  destructors  not 
only  consume  the  objectionable  material,  but  furnish  heat  to  the 
concretors,  large  cylinders  laid  horizontally,  and  revolving  by 
steam-power,  in  which  the  liquid  of  the  pails  (chiefly  urine)  is 
evaporated  to  one-tenth  of  its  bulk,  and  aifterwards  formed  into 
a  valuable  manure  by  being  mixed  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight 
of  charcoal  from  the  carbonisers.  The  spent  fuel  is  carted  to 
the  mortar-mills,  and  there  ground  up  with  broken  earthenware 
and  glass,  fine  ashes,  and  lime,  to  form  a  roost  excellent  mortsur, 
which  contains  one-third  of  its  weight  in  lime,  and  sells  readily 
at  4s.  6d.  a  ton :  400  tons  of  manure  are  made  weekly,  and 
sold  at  I2S.  6d.  per  ton.  The  carboniser,  the  destructor,  and 
the  concretor  have  all  been  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Fryer,  of  the  firm  of  Manlove,  AUiot,  &  Co.,  engineers,  Not- 
tingham. Some  of  the  above  details  are  taken  from  a  paper  in 
the  British  Architect  for  29th  September  1876. 

The  charcoal  or  carbon  system  is  worked  funder  a  patent 
obtained  by  Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  of  Glasgow,  and  consists  in 
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submiiting  the  excremenud  matter  to  destructive  distillation, 
whereby  a  kind  of  animal  charcoal  and  ammonia  are  evolved. 

The  Goux  ^tem,  as  it  is  called,  is  adopted  at  Halifax  for  the 
dry  dosets.  The  tubs  are  of  wood,  about  sixteen  inches  high 
and  20  inches  wide  at  the  top.  They  are  lined  with  a  mixture 
of  street  sweepings,  fine  ashes,  shoddy,  tow,  and  sawdust,  or 
any  absorbent  material  that  can  be  procured  at  little  or  no  cost 
A  little  is  put  at  the  bottom,  then  a  mould  of  15  inches  diameter, 
and  provided  with  a  handle  at  the  top,  is  inserted,  and  around 
this  the  absorbent  material  is  packed,  after  which  the  mould  is 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  a  thin  sheet-iron  cylinder.  It  is 
stated  that  a  man  can  pack  80  tubs  in  an  hour.  The  centre 
cylinder  is  not  removed  until  the  tub  is  put  in  position.  On 
.  removing  the  tubs,  when  full,  a  little  charcoal,  soot,  or  gypsum, 
is  placed  on  the  top,  but  there  are  no  covers  to  the  pans. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Liemur  or  pneumatic  process  is 
that  the  night-soil,  with  or  without  a  limits  quantity  of  water, 
is  drawn  by  means  of  a  vacuum  to  a  central  depdt,  where  it  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo,  forming  a  'poudrette,'  which 
possesses  a  high  manurial  value,  and  may  truthfully  be  called 
native  guano.  '  As  may  be  imagined,'  say  Messrs.  Robert  Raw- 
linson  &  Clare,  in  a  report  on  the  system  presented  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  July  1876,  'when  the  nature  of  the 
arrangements  and  complications  are  considered,  the  pneumatic 
system  gets  out  of  order,  the  slightest  crack  in  any  pipe  or  pipe- 
joint  will  reduce  the  force  of  the  partial  vacuum,  and  even  when 
all  the  apparatus  remains  sound,  the  closet  pans  may  not  be 
emptied  ;  and,  in  fact,  neither  the  pipes  nor  the  pans  ever  are 
entirely  emptied.  The  power  of  air  and  water  to  remove  solids 
through  pipes  is  proportional  to  their  relative  weight  and 
velocity,  and  air  is  to  water,  by  weight,  about  as  800  to  I.' 

The  Society  of  Arts  Conference  on  Health  and  S.,  dealing 
with  the  dry  systems  at  their  meetmgs  in  May  1877,  reported  : 
'  That  the  pail  system,  under  proper  regulations  for  early  and 
frequent  removal,  is  greatly  superior  to  all  privies,  cesspools,  ash- 
pits, and  middens,  and  possesses  manifold  advantages  in  regard 
to  health  and  cleanliness,  whilst  its  results  in  economy  and  facility 
of  utilisation  often  compare  favourably  with  those  of  water-carried 
S. ; '  but  that,  '  for  use  within  the  house,  no  system  has  been 
found  in  practice  to  take  the  place  of  the  water-closet.' 

SeVard,  William  Henry,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
May  16,  iSoi,  at  Florida,  Orange  county,  New  York.  Educated 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  he  began  business  as  a  lavnrer 
at  Auburn,  New  York,  in  1823,  and  in  1825  made  his  first 
political  appearance  in  a  4th  of  July  oration.  It  was,  however, 
m  connection  with  a  great  agitation  aeainst  Freemasonry  in 
1830  that  he  first  came  prominently  into  the  political  arena.  He 
was  elected  in  that  year  to  the  New  York  Senate,  and  in  1838 
was  chosen  governor  of  New  York.  He  now  began  to  atppear 
as  an  Abolitionist,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  'Black 
Republican  *  party.  Elected  in  1849  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  soon 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party,  and  in  die  presi- 
dential election  of  i8(k>  was  the  leading  Republican  candidate, 
though  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ultimately  elected.  Under 
Lincoln  he  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  conducted  the 
diplomacy  of  the  U.S.  during  the  whole  civil  war  with  great 
ability  and  success.  At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  assassination,  a 
roan  named  Paine  attempted  to  assassinate  S.  also,  but  only 
succeeded  in  dangerously  wounding  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
stabbing  his  son  who  was  also  in  the  room.  S.  continued  in 
office  under  President  Johnson,  and  until  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  in  1869.  He  had  visited  Europe  in  1833  and  1859, 
in  1 871  undertook  a  tour  round  the  world,  and  on  his  return  died 
at  Auburn,  October  10,  1872.  He  published  Speeches^  StaU 
J^apers,  A'c,  (4  vols.  New  York,  1853*62),  and  a  li/e  of  J.  Q. 
Adams  (New  York,  1849).  See  Autobiography  of  W,  H,  S,  from 
x8oi  to  1834 ;  with  a  Memmr  of  his  Life^  and  Selections  from  his 
JLetters  from  1831  to  1846  by  F.  W.  Seward  (Lond.  1877). 

Sew^ing-lffachiTie*.  The  various  forms  of  this  now  well- 
known  and  almost  universally  used  machine  are  all  of  quite 
recent  introduction,  being  the  invention  of  men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  are  still  (1878)  alive.  Although  really  practical  and 
efficient  sewing>machines  are  thus  the  invention  of  our  own  day, 
isimy  attempts  to  produce  apparatus  capable  of  imitating  hand- 
sewing  and  similar  effects  were  made  at  earlier  periods ;  but  none 
of  these  was  successful  except  within  very  narrow  limits.     The 

Tly  inventors  set  themselves  chiefly  to  imitate  by  mechanical 


means  the  ordinary  process  of  hand-sewing  with  all  its  disadvan- 
tages of  a  limited  and  ever-varying  length  of  thread,  slowness  of 
operation,  and  constant  friction  on  the  thread.  The  invention  of 
the  double-pointed  needle  with  an  eye  in  the  centre,  in  the  year 
1755,  marked  a  distinct  advance  towards  the  invention  of  the 
S.-M.,  and  it  was  itself  used  in  a  form  of  machine  for  producing 
the  '  shoemaker's  stitch. '  In  the  eye  of  the  double-pointed  needle 
the  sewing-thread  was  fastened,  and  by  a  pair  of  grippers  or 
mechanicfu  fingers  the  needle  was  pushed  and  pulled  altematelv 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  two  folds  of  the  material  to  be  sewed. 
Another  form  of  apparatus  which  was  at  one  period  in  use  in  print 
and  dye  works  consisted  of  two  fluted  rollers  between  which  the 
edges  of  cloth  to  be  united  were  passed,  whereby  they  were  so 
crimped  or  folded  together,  that  thev  were  easily  '  spitted '  on  a 
long  straight  needle,  held  stationary  between  the  wheels,  and  thus 
a  kmd  of  runningor  basting  stitch  of  an  insecure  nature  was  pro* 
duced.  In  1853  Barthelemy  Thimonnier,  a  Frenchman,  obtamed 
in  his  native  countiy  a  patent  for  a  form  of  S.-M.  which  was  for 
some  time  successmlly  worked,  and  which  was  in  effect  the 
parent  of  the  single-thread  machines  now  in  use.  In  Thimon- 
nier's  apparatus,  which  was  constructed  largely  of  wood,  the 
thread-carrier  was  placed  under  the  table  whereon  the  fabric  to  be 
sewed  was  laid.  The  needle  was  in  the  form  of  a  crotchet  hook, 
and  having  a  descending  and  ascending  motion,  it  passed  through 
the  cloth.  Drought  up  a  loop  of  thread,  which  was  caught  «nd  re- 
tained by  a  nipple  till  the  hooked  needle  brought  up  a  second  loop. 
The  second  loop  passed  through  loop  No.  i,  which  thereupon  was 
released  and  drawn  tight,  a  chain  stitch  was  thus  formed,  and  the 
cloth  being  moved  forward  the  length  of  a  stitch,  the  process  was 
repeated  and  continued.  The  apparatus  was  for  some  time  in 
considerable  use  in  France,  being  adapted  for  embroidering  as 
well  as  sewing,  and  when  worked  without  any  cloth  it  formed  an 
ordinary  crooiet  chain  or  looped  cord.  The  invention  of  the 
eye-pointed  needle  by  Newton  &  Archibald,  patented  in  1841, 
and  applied  by  them  to  the  stitching  and  tambouring  of  the  back 
of  gloves^  formed  the  most  important  step  in  the  progress  of  de- 
veloping the  S.-M.,  and  in  no  essential  prmciple  did  their  machine 
differ  from  the  single*  thread  machines  now  in  use.  In  1844  an 
invention  by  John  Fisher  was  patented  jointly  with  lames 
Gibbons,  in  which  a  shuttle  and  needle  were  used  for  producing 
a  lock-stitch,  and  by  a  different  combination  the  patent  covered 
the  production  of  what  subsequentljr  was  known  as  the  Grover 
&  Baker,  or  knotted  stitch.  Their  machine  was  specially  in- 
tended for  stitching  and  omamentine  lace,  but  it  was  also  described 
as  tuefiil  for  uniting  fabrics.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  ^though 
the  S.-M.  is  usually  spoken  of  as  being  entirely  American  in  its 
origin,  all  its  essential  features  were  covered  by  English  patents 
before  Elias  Howe's  invention  waspatented  in  America  by  him- 
self, and  in  England  by  William  Tnomas  in  1846.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Howe,  after  several  years'  labour  and 
study,  worked  out  the  idea  of  his  S.-M.  without  anv  guidance 
from  t>r  knowledge  of  what  had  been  previously  accom- 
plished ;  and  he  moreover  secured  such  effective  combination  of 
parts  as  made  the  Howe  machine  in  reality  the  acknowledged 
parent  of  all  the  forms  since  introduced.  Mr.  Howe's  patience 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  did  indeed  as  much  for  the  success  of 
the  S.-M.  as  ms  mventive  skill.  His  patent-right  for  Great 
Britain  was  sold  for  ;^25o  to  Mr.  Thomas,  in  whose  employment 
Mr.  Howe  worked  for  about  two  years.  On  returning  to  America 
in  1849,  Howe  found  that  his  mtent-right  notwithstanding, 
several  individuab  had  made,  exhibited,  and  used  sewing-ma- 
chines, although  not  a  single  machine  had  yet  been  made  in 
America  under  his  patent  He  had  therefore  to  face  the  task  of 
vindicating  his  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  to  introduce  to  the 
public  his  machine.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  1850  that  the 
manufisctttre  of  his  machine  actually  began,  and  it  was  1854  before 
a  decision  in  his  favour  against  J.  M.  Singer  was  obtained,  in 
which  the  judge  declared  that  *  for  all  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
the  public  by  the  introduction  of  a  S.-M.  the  public  arc  indebted 
to  Mr.  Howe.' 

The  modifications,  improvements,  and  additions  made  to  the 
S.-M.  since  its  introduction  are  ixmumerable.  It  has  now  been 
adapted  to  produce  almost  all  kinds  of  stitching  which  can  be 
done  by  the  hand ;  and  every  variety  of  work  required  on  gar- 
ments.    The  leading  classes  of  machines  are — 

1st,  Single-thread  machines. 

2d,  Machines  with  two  or  more  threads. 

3d,  Overhead  or  glove-stitch  machines. 
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Single- thread  Machines. — The  stitch  made  by  the  ordinary 
form  of  sini;le -thread  machine  is  precisely  what  is  known  as  the 
croichet-stitch,  and  when  the  thread  is  broken  at  any  point  the 
whole  work  readily  undoes.  Ordinary  single-thread  machines, 
unless  for  limited  applications,  such  as  glove  embroidery,  are 
passing  out  of  general  use.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the 
Willcox  &  Gibb's  single-thread  machine,  in  which  a  revolving 
double-hook  or  looper  is  employed  which  gives  each  loop  a  twist 
and  produces  thereby  the  twisted  chain-stitch,  combining  a  solid 
fastening  with  great  elasticity  and  smoothness.  The  Willcox 
&  Gibb  machine  is  very  simple  in  construction,  light  to  work, 
fast  and  noiseless,  and  altogether  well  adapted  for  family  use. 

TivO'thread  Machines.— Oi  these  machines  two  subdivisions 
may  be  recognised — the  lock-stitch,  and  the  knotted  or  double 
chain-stitch,  commonly  called  the  Grovcr  &  Baker  machines. 
Of  these,  the  lock-stitch  machines  are  by  far  the  most  common, 
and  for  general  puq^oses  are  in  almost  imiversal  use.  For 
producing  the  lock-stitch  there  are  two  forms  of  apparatus — 
I  St,  the  reciprocating  shuttle  which  carries  a  thread  through 
the  loop  made  by  the  needle ;  and,  2d,  the  lenticular  spool 
or  thread -case  over  which  the  loop  is  passed  by  a  revolving  hook. 
Of  ihe  first  kind — shuttle-machines — the  Howe,  the  Singer,  the 
Wanzer,  and  others  are  familiar  forms;  the  second,  or  spool 
and  hook  appliance,  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
alone.  In  the  various  shuttle-machines  the  driving-gear  and 
oiher  details  are  ditVerent,  but,  as  now  perfected,  the  essential 
combinations  and  action  of  the  whole  are  similar.  The  principal 
ponits  tor  consideration  are  the  tension  of  the  upper  thread, 
the  motion  of  the  eve-pointed  needle,  the  action  of  the 
presser  foot  and  the  feed  motion,  and  the  driving  of  the  shuttle 
on  the  shuttle  race,  with  the  adjustment  of  the  tension  of  the 
shuttle  thread.  The  upper  or  needle  thread  tension  is  secured 
in  most  machines  by  passing  the  thread  round  a  circular  disc  or 
pulley,  to  the  revolution  of  which  any  required  amount  of  fric- 
tion may  be  applied  by  the  adjustment  of  a  spring  pressing 
ai^xin>t  it.  The  needle  was  originally  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
vibiatmi:  arm,  and.  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle,  it  required  to 
l>e  curved.  Singer  first  introduced  the  straight  needle  carried 
bv  a  slide,  and  it  now  is  in  general  use.  The  presser  foot  keeps 
the  niaterial  hnuly  pressed  against  the  surface  plate  by  a  spring 
rrf>Mire,  which  can  be  varievl  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Next  to  the  invention  of  the  eye-pointed  needle  the  designing  of 
;;n  et^cient  tecd-motion  was  the  most  important  improvement 
ma.le  m  the  S.-M.  Smger  introduced  what  is  called  the  wheel- 
tovN^.  b  :t  the  plan  now  adopted  is  one  of  the  many  ingenious  and 
l\-a.:t.t\il  mechanical  devices  intrvxiuced  by  Mr.  A.  B,  Wilson  of 
\V;iec!er  vV  Wilson.  It  is  called  the  four-motion  feed,  and  cqH' 
s:>:*  of  a  serrated  plate  to  which  a  forward,  down,  backward, 
d '.1  up  motion  is  communicated,  the  forward  and  backward 
niot'.oa  Iv.ni^  varievl  accorviing  to  the  length  of  stitch.  The 
tcv.N.v  n  ot  the  \\vx-\\  in  the  Suiltle  is  maintained  bv  a  small 
J-.;:  I '.'\C  s-.nmi^  which  pre>vsc>  apxinst  the  thread,  Howe  s  original 
i:.i:i  havii;:  been  to  secure  friction  by  mssing  the  thread  through 
srvetU  l.o>>  m  llie  side  of  the  shuttle.  In  the  Wheeler 
\  W  ;  s.^n  niaclr.ne  ihe  use  <yi  the  shuttle  is  entirely  avoided, 
.;nd  tV.e  Uvk-siitch  is  formed  by  carr>'ing  the  loop  from  the 
v;  th:cad  over  and  .irvnmd  the  under  thread,  which  is  con- 
■  •rl  w.tlrn  a  s^m-.l  lenticular  spool,  which  fits  snugly  but 
•  la  a  uN\-^<  in  :^.e  sulc  of  the  revolving  hook.  This  exceed- 
•\  '.r.  'cuK>u^  vlcvsce.  tv^ccther  with  the  lour-motion  feeii  above 
:.;-•>  v'  uc  Mr.  .\.  Ik  WiKon,  their  inventor,  in  the  front 
"k  v>'  5nr-.v>v.-;>  of  the  S.-M.  The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machine 
^^!,v^•e  w.^iWs  wrJi  j^irat  case  and  smoothness,  and  as  the 
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nn  'i  K'  v^»»  ^^*  uvV'.s/.esO.v  worked  at  a  hii:h  speed,  it  is  a  great 
^.^l^^^c  U^\  onei.xMomestic  and  li^ht  manufacturing  uses.  Ihe 
„  uMuv  r.u^xci  .S:  lv;ker  machine  makes  a  knotted  or  double 
!  .  ,.,' ,  !>  un  vt>:vh  of  a  comrlcx  chanuner.  For  general  purposes 
,i  \\  not  now  in  px'At  tavour,  owin-  to  the  lid.^evl  nature  of  the 
s-im  It  ni.ikc<.  ;uul  lo  the  con<.acniblc  wa.<te  of  thread  the 
nrVulru  inivuo  of  the  stitch  involves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
in » June  h  u\y\^\  ^*"<1  sm.vth  in  action,  it  takes  both  upper  and 
t,nd<M-  iluead  direct  f.om  the  spools,  and  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses its  stitch  is  very  useful  and  cllective.  Special  machines 
Imvc  been  devisc^l  for  Nvorkinj-  bulton-holes,  and  bv  attachments 
10  the  ordin.irv  machines  bultonliole  siitchmg  can  be  secured. 

Chahfad  S\'M,—  \\\  overhead  stitching  two  cd^jcs  are  sewed 
together  by  the  thread  passing  over  and  binding  in  their  outer 
extremities,  a  style  of  sewing  generally  seen  in  gloves  and  in- 


variably used  for  sacks.    In  order  to  cfiec: 
with  this  stitch  by  machinenr,  mi^r  men 
and  some  of  them  have  attained  a  decree  cc 
Laing's  overhead  machine,  invented 
dee,  a  helical  needle  is  employed,  vUii  1 
passes  from  end  to  end  of  tie  ss^  sea 
through  with  it     Other  forms  of  oreries- 
stood,  are  at  present  being  experimented  cc 
to  overcome  in  this  style  of  sewing  sxe  xtry 


Sexag^es'ima  (Lat  'sixiieih*)  is  ti*  Szri^v '■l.Ji  recr;. 
sentsTthe  sbttieth  day  before  Easter  (:.  t.\,  il-i:^  n  _i  ictiil^r 
the  fifty-sixth,  and  is  named  by  anilogy  rV -:-n  "t>-  ^  -  r^  ^^-  —  \ 
(q.  v.),  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  (q.  v  ), 

Sexages'imal  Arith'metic,  a  method  of  c:=rc*jiiioE  iLfe^I 
by  the  ancient  astronomers  for  faci]i*.a::n^  ca2::ilL:^:c^  >c:r.  ^-, 
division-and  extraction  of  roots.  Numbers  were  grccDed  in  six- 
ties instead  of  in  tens  as  in  the  modem  dcaiiial  5vsce=il  To  ::.  s 
day  the  method  is  employed  in  angular  aixi  luue  m«L5cremeri.is. 


tJLni'C    xs    err  re-^    lrc:a 
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Sex'taut,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  an^'ar  distirre 
between    two    given    objects.      The 
the  form  of   the   instru- 
ment, which  is  a  sector  of 
a  circle  bounded  by  an 
arc  of  60*.      The  prin- 
ciple of  the  S.  may  be 
thus  stated  :  If  an  object 
is]  seen  by  reflection  from 
two    mirrors    which    are 
perpendicular  to  the  same 
plane,  the  angle  between 
the  object  and  its  image 
is  double  the  inclination 
of  the  mirrors.    Let  A,  B, 
be  the  two  mirrors  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  O  the  object, 
and  E  the  eye.     OABE 
is  the  path  of  the  reflected 
ray,  and  the  image  will  be 
seen  in  the  direction  of  D. 
Produce  the  directions  of 
A  and  B  till  they  meet  at 
C.     Produce  A  B  to  P. 

By  the  law  of  reflection  -^BAC  =  -^EAC  and  z:PBC=.<^BC- 
Hence  by  Euclid  I.  32 

BEA+BAE=PBE 

=  2PBC 

=2(BCA-»-BAC) 

=  2BCA-hBAE 
and  therefore  BEA  =  2  BC  A 

In  the  S.,  the  mirror  A  is  attached  to  a  movable  limb  AR, 
which  can  be  set  in  any  position  between  AQ  and  AP  (see  cu;). 
The  other  mirror  is  fixed  upon  the  limb  AP,  and  is  parallel  to 
AQ.  When  AR  is  coincident  with  AQ,  the  index  points  to  zero, 
and  the  mirrors  are  parallel  Further,  4^^Q.K  =  ^RAQ  ;  so 
that  the  angle  subtended  by  the  ^c  RQ  is  half  the  angle  OED. 
Hence  if  D  be  a  second  object,  and  the  image  of  O  be  made  by 
moving  AR  to  overlap  it,  the  angle  between  Uiese  objects  is  twice 
the  angle  RAQ.  The  S.  is  usually  employed  for  finding  the  alti- 
tude  of  a  heavenly  body,  the  image  of  which  is  brought  into  coin- 
cidence with  the  horizon  viewed  directly.  To  save  trouble,  the 
graduated  limb  is  divided  into  120  parts,  so  that  the  real  angle 
between  the  objects  is  read  off  at  once.  The  extremity  R  is 
provided  with  a  vernier,  and  is  furnished  with  clamps  for  fiixing  it 
in  any  required  position.  A  complete  instrument  is  also  supplied 
with  adjusting  screws  for  setting  A  and  B  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  S.,  and  for  fixing  B  in  its  true  position  parallel  to 
AQ.  Darkened  glasses  for  shading  either  mirror,  so  that  the 
sunlight  is  sufliciently  diminished,  are  also  sometimes  necessary. 
The  first  instrument  made  upon  this  principle  was  Hadley's 
Quadrant.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  however,  had  preriously  described 
a  very  similar  instrument ;  so  that  to  him  the  first  idea  of 
employing  the  laws  of  reflection  for  accurately  measuring  angles 
is  undoubtedly  due. 

Sex'ton,  is  a  corruption  of  Sacrisfan,  one  to  whom  the  sacred 
vestments,  &c.,  belonging  to  a  church  are  intrusted*     The  duties 
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of  the  S.  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  corresponds  to  the 
Scotch  Beadle,  are  to  keep  the  church  dean,  open  it  for.  diyime 
seryice,  wait  upon  |he  clergynum,  act  as  gr^e-digger,  && 

Sex'tuplet  or  Sextolet,  in  mnsio,  six  notes  grouped  to- 
gether to  be  played  in  the  time  of  four ;  in  fact,  a  double  triplet. 

Bez'aal  fieleo'tion,  a  biological  theoxy,  first  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Darwin  as  part  of  his  hypothesis  of  Descent  of  Natursu 
Selection.  In  this  theory  the  propagation  of  the' characters  and 
variations  of  animals  and  plants  is  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
selection  by  the  females,  as  mates  of  the  best-favoured  and  most 
brilliantly  coloured  males,  and  to  the  battles  of  males  for  the 
female  Of  this  theory^  Darwin  says  :— *  This  form  of  selection 
depends,  not  on  a  struggle  for  existence  in  relation  to  other  oiganic 
beings,  or  to  external  c6nditions,  but  on  a  struggle  between  the 
individuals  of  one  sex,  generally  the  males,  forluie  possession  of 
the  other  sex.  The  result  is  not  death  to  the  unsuccessflil  corn- 
petitor,  but  few  or  no  ofifspring.  S.  S.  is  therefore  less  vigorous 
than  natural  sekction.  S.  S.,  by  always  allowing  the  victor  to 
breed,  might  surely  give  indomitable  courage,  length  to  the  spur, 
and  strength  to  the  wing  to  strike  in  the  spurred  leg,  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  does  the  brutal  cocklighter  by  the  careful 
selection  of  his  best  cocks.'  The  theory  is  combated  by  Mr. 
Wallace  in  his  TropUal  Nature  (1878). 

Seychelles'  Cocos-Nut,  or  Double  Ooeoa-Nut  {Lodoiaa 
So'^hillarum),  is  a  remarkable  palm  found  only  on  two  or  three 
small  rocky  islands  of  the  Seychelles  group.  The  fruit  takes  several 
^ears  to  come  to  maturity,  when  it  attains  a  gigantic  size,  weigh- 
ing often  40  to  50  lbs.,  and  consists  of  a  thick  fibrous  rind  en- 
closing one  or  more  nuts  divided  half-way  down  into  two  lobes. 
The  unripe  fruit  is  eaten,  and  the  hard  black  shell  of  the  nut  is 
carved  into  ornaments  and  Fakirs*  drinking-cups.  The  leaves 
when  young  vield  a  beautiful  material  for  basket  and  plaited 
work ;  hats,  fans,  Arc,  are  made  from  them ;  when  full  grown 
they  are  used  for  partitions  and  roofs  of  houses.    See  Palms. 

SeycheUefl'  T»laTid«,  an  archipekgo  of  about  30  small 
islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
between  30'  40'— $•  55'  S.  lat,  and  55*  15'— $6*  E.  long.  The 
largest  island  is  Mahe,  which  has  an  area  of  60  sd.  miles,  and  on 
it  IS  Port  Victoria,  the  principal  settlement.  The  idands  are 
girt  b^  coral  reefs,  but  are  of  granitic  formation  and  mountainous, 
reaching  a  height  of  3000  feet  in  Mah^,  and  2500  feet  in  the 
smaller  island  of  Silhouette.  Flat,  sandy  beaches,  studded  with 
lagoons,  intervene  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  and  hurricanes  are  rare.  In  some  of  the 
islands  the  soil  has  been  almost  entirely  washed  away  by  the 
rains,  but  as  a  rale  they  are  fertile,  and  are  capable  of  yielding 
large  crops  of  all  kinds  of  tropical  produce.  Cocoa«nut  oil  and 
fibre  are  the  chief  products,  out  cloves,  vanilla,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  are  also  exported.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
has  ceased  of  late  years.  In  1875  ^^^  ^^^^  value  of  the  imports 
was  ;^32,373,  and  of  the  exports,  ;£'a8,934.  The  French  were 
the  first  to  settle  the  S.  I.  in  1756,  but  in  1778  they  destroyed 
all  the  spice-bearing  plants  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  oi  the  British,  who,  however,  took  possession  of  the  group 
in  1794.  In  1 81 5  it  was  ceded  to  Britain  along  with  Mauritius, 
of  which  island  it  now  forms  a  dependency.  Pop.  (1871)  11,082. 
See  AftouHi  of  the  SeychelUs,  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher ;  Report  on 
the  Seychelles^  by  J.  Home  (1875). 

Sey^monr,  The  Hoiue  ot  derives  its  surname  from  St 
Maur  in  Normandy,  and  in  the  13th  c.  became  possessed  of 
Penhow,  Woundy,  &c.,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  A  Sir 
John  S.  helped  to  suppress  the  rising  of  Lord  Audley  and  the 
Cornish  rebels  (1497),  for  service  in  the  French  wars  was  created 
a  knight-banneret  (i5i3)»  and  dying  January  21,  1536,  left  six 
children.  Of  these  Jane,  third  wife  of'^Henry  VIII.  and  mother 
of  Edward  VI.,  died  October  23,  1537,  and  Thomas,  Lord  S. 
of  Sndeley,  Lord-Admiral  of  England,  and  second  husband  of 
Queen  Catherine  Parr,  was  brought  to  the  block  (March  20, 
I  1549)  hy  his  eldest  brother  Edward.  The  latter,  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Viscount  Beauchamp  (1536),  and  created  Earl  of 
Hertford  (1537),  was  appointed  ty  Henry  VIII.  one  of  his  exe- 
cutors and  head  of  the  Council  of  Regency  to  Edward  VI.  (q.  v.), 
but  by  that  council  vras  straightway  chosen  Protector,  with  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  February  16,  1547.  He  carried  on 
the  sweeping  religious  changes  of  Cromwell,  defeated  the  Scots 
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at  Pinkie,  but  by  his  brother's  execution  alienated  the  populace, 
and  by  popular  concessions  the  nobility,  so  that  he  feU  an  easy 
prey  to  Northnpiberland  (q.  v.),  being  sent  to  the  Tower  (October 
lS49)t  temporarily  releasied,  j[)ut  again  arrested  and  beheuled, 
January  22, 1552.  Elizabeth  in  1558  restored  the  titles  Baron 
Beauchamp  and  Earl  of  Hertford  to  his  eldest  son  by  a  second 
marriaee,  Edward  S.,  who  fell,  however,  into  great  disfavour 
with  the  queen  through  his  union  with  Catherine,  Lady  Jane 
Grey's  sister,  and  lay  for  nine  years  in  the  Tower.  So,  too,  his 
grandson,  Sir  William  S.,  awoke  the  jodousy  of  James  I.  by 
seeking  to  wed  the  Lhdy  Arabella  Stuart,  and  had  to  flee  the 
country ;  but  having  played  a  gallant  part  in  the  Great  Rebellion, 
he  obtained  a  reversal  of  his  ancestor's  attainder,  and  on  13th 
September  1660  became  second  Duke  of  Somerset,  only  to  die 
in  five  weeks*  time.  Charles,  the  fifth  duke,  commonly  known 
as  the  'Proud  Duke  of  Somerset,'  married  the  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Percy  fq.  v.),  and  died  in  1748,  having  held  high  offices 
in  the  courts  of  Charles  II.,  William  III.,  and  Anne ;  and  his 
sole  surviving  son  Aleemon  dying  in  1750  without  male  issuer 
the  dukedom  reverted  to  Sir  Edward  S.,  eldest  descendant  of 
the  Ptotector  Somerset  by  his  first  marriage.  Sir  Edward's 
great-grandson,  Edward  Adolphus  (bom  September  20,  1804), 
the  twelfth  and  present  duke,  inherited  the  title  in  18^5,  ud 
having  no  male  issue  living,  will  be  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Archioald-Henry- Algernon  (b.  December  30, 1810).  or  failing  him 
by  his  second  brother  Algernon-Percy  (b.  December  22,  1813). 

Sey'moiir,  Hora'tio,  an  American  politician,  bom  at  Pom- 
pey,  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  May  31st,  1810.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  in  1841  began  his  politiod 
career  as  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  on  the  Democratic  side. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1853,  and  in  18 C4 
vetoed  a  prohibitory  liquor  law,  on  which  account  he  lost  the 
Govemorsnip  in  1855,  but  was  re-elected  in  1862.  In  1868  he 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  but  was  defeated,  and  has  not 
s'mce  taken  much  part  in  politics. 

Beyne,  La,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Var,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  3  miles  S.W.  of  Toulon.  It  has  a  large  harbour 
and  handsome  wharves.     Pop.  (1876)  8152. 

Sforza,  the  name  of  a  powerful  Italian  family  of  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries,  which  sprang  from  #iacomnzzo  Attendolo, 
a  peasant  of  the  Romagna  (bom  June  10,  1369),  who  as 
a  Condottiere  gained  the  surname  S.  ('the  vanquisher,'  lit. 
'the  forcer'),  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  Naples  under 
Joanna  II.,  nuning  great  possessions,  and  becoming  Grand 
Constable  of  Naples.  He  was  drowned  in  the  river  Fescara, 
January  4,  1424.— His  natural  son,  Fraaoesco  AleMandro 
8.,  bom  at  San  Miniato,  July  2'^^  1401,  inherited  the  com- 
mand of  his  father's  mercenaries,  and  served  as  a  Condottiere 
in  several  states,  especially  Venice  and  Milan.  He  married 
Bianca,  illegitimate  daughter  of  Fihppo  Maria  Visconti,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  (1447)  seized  (1450)  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  he  ruled  with  pradence  till  his  death  (March  4, 
1466).  See  P.  Urquhart,  Ufe  and  Tima  of  Franeeseo  S.  (2 
vols.  Edin.  1852). — His  cruel  and  dissolute  son  and  successor, 
Oaleasso  Xaria  S.  (bom  at  Fermo,  Januanr  14,  1444),  was 
slain  by  conspirators,  December  25,  1476. — OiOTaani  Oale- 
azzo  aaiia  8.  (bom  in  1458),  son  and  successor  of  the  latter, 
was  driven  from  the  throne  andprobably  poisoned  (1494)  by  his 
father's  brother,  Lodovioo  Karia  B.,  sumamed  ZI  Mbro 
(*the  Moor'),  who,  to  confirm  his  osurpation,  induced  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  to  attack  Naples  (1494),  to  which  the  French 
house  of  Anjou  laid  claim.  Soon  foreseeing  this  policy  fatal  to 
his  family,  he  joined  (1495)  the  league  agairut  France,  and 
was  deposed  (1499)  by  Louis  XII.,  who  ckimed  his  lands  as 
a  descendant  of  a  legitimate  daughter  of  the  Visconti  family. 
In  1500  Lodovico  returned  with  an  armT  of  Swiss,  who  betrayed 
him  to  the  French,  by  whom  he  was  kept  in  confinement  till 
his  death  at  Loches  in  Touraine,  May  17,  1508. — His  son, 
KaMimiliano  8.  (bom  1491),  with  the  help  of  Swiss  soldiers, 
gained  possession  of  Milan  in  15 12,  but  after  a  defeat  at  Marig- 
nano  (15x5)  was  forced  to  resign  it  to  Fran9ois  I.,  receiving ayearly 
pension.  He  died  at  Paris  in  June  153a— Fraii06«oo  Haxia 
8.  (bom  in  1492),  brother  of  the  preceding,  became  Duke  of 
Milan  in  1524,  and  in  1529  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
Emperor  Karl  V.  The  last  of  his  line,  he  died  at  Milan,  24th 
October  1535,  and  Karl  V.  took  possession  of  Milan  as  a  lapsed 
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6dL  55€C  Ra.tti,  Memcrie  dilla  Fami^Ua  S.  (2  vci!=.,  Rome, 
1794-95),  SLnd  SUmondi,  HiiUfire  des  Ki^uhliquts  Itaiunttu  d'u 
MTyeri'Age  {\Oy(jH.f  Tar.  1840). 

Sforza'to  rr*al,  'forced')  in  mndc.  WTi«i  a  note  is  to  be 
pla/ied  w;'.h  jrr cater  cmpha.'U  than  others,  the  sign  if.  is  placed 
ab'^ve  or  U;iow  it. 

Sgrai&'tO  (ItaL  'scratched'),  a  species  of  ornamentation  in 
fuA-iiter  wherein  a  design  is  scratched  with  a  bodkin  through  a 
\u\Ti  white  coat,  exposinj^  a  dark-coloured  substratum,  which 
\f::zyf:%  as  a  shadow.  After  being  used  as  a  means  of  decorating 
[ottery,  S.  was  employed  for  mural  decoration  and  carried  to 
(.^eat  perfection  in  Italy  in  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  Old  ex- 
amples of  it  exist  at  Padua,  Mantua,  Pisa,  and  many  other 
Italian  town?.  S.  has  been  revived  of  late  years  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England  for  the  decoration  of  buildings.  At  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  London  the  method  pursued  is 
a>  follows  : — On  a  rendered  surface  of  Portland  cement  a  coat  of 
dark-red  plaster  \  inch  thick  is  laid,  and  while  sfiU  moist  it  is 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  light-coloured  plaster  'floated'  on 
evenly.  The  intended  design  is  then  traced  with  a  style  on  the 
wet  plaster,  which  is  cut  accordingly  with  a  knife. 

ShabVathai  2«e%n,  a  Jew,  bom  at  Smyrna,  1641,  was  a 
convert  to  the  fantasies  of  Isaac  Luria,  a  great  student  of  the 
Cabbala,  who  declared  that  he  held  intercourse  with  the  prophet 
Pvlijah,  and  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph.  The 
notion  of  two  Messiahs  occurs  in  the  Talmud  :  a  *son  of  David,' 
and  a  *son  of  Joseph,*  the  latter  being  the  forerunner  of  the 
former,  and  destined  to  suffer  death  in  the  struggle  with  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  S.  Z.  himself  came  forward 
first  as  a  prophet,  and  then  gave  himself  out  for  the  Messiah, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  repudiated  by  the  Rabbis, 
gained  a  large  number  of  followers  among  his  co-religionists. 
Although  S.  Z,  was  converted  to  Mohammedanism  (1667),  the 
sect  survived,  and  still  acknowledged  him  as  the  Messiah.  This 
they  were  enabled  to  do  by  justifying  his  apostasy,  which  they 
did  on  the  ground  that  *  the  form  of  religion  which  he  pro- 
claimed stood  as  far  above  Judaism  as  it  did  above  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism,  was  destined  to  absorb  all  the  three,  and 
consequently  was  indifferent  to  each  one's  particular  usages.' 
One  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  sect  was  that  the  Talmud  was 
full  of  errors  and  promoted  immorality.  From  the  great  venera 
tion  they  paid  to  the  Cabbala,  and  especially  the  book  Zohar, 
they  received  the  name  of  Cabbalists  or  Zoharites.  They 
acknowledged  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead,  regarding  Adam  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  second  Person,  and 
their  Messiah  as  the  third.  There  are  said  to  be  some  remnants 
of  the  sect  still  lingering  in  Poland  and  Turkey.  See  Franck, 
La  KabbaU  (Par.  1 843),  and  Worman's  Historic  Studies,  in 
Dickinson's  IlomiUtic  Monthly,  July  and  August  1878. 

Shad  {Alosd)y  a  genus  of  TeUostean  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Herring  family  {Clu/Hdir),  It  is  found  in  the  river-estuaries  of 
Britain,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  America 
and  Canada.  The  common  or  AUice  S.  {Alosa  vulgaris),  and 
Twaite  S.  (/f.  furta),  are  the  two  best-known  species.  The 
S.  inhabits  the  sea,  but  haunts  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  which  it 
ascends  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  in  spring.  It  resembles 
the  herring  in  shape.  The  common  S.  may  measure  even  2  feet 
in  length,  and  is  named  in  Scotland  the  'Herring  King;'  it  is 
more  abundant  in  the  Severn  than  in  any  British  river.  The 
Twaite  S.,  common  in  the  Thames,  attains  a  length  of  from  12  to 
15  inches,  and  may  not  be  captured  after  June  in  the  Thames. 

Shadd'ock  {Citrus  decumana)  is  a  tree  of  12  to  18  feet 
high,  with  large,  wing-stalked  leaves,  a  native  of  China, 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  Captain  Shaddock  into  the  W. 
Indies.  It  is  also  grown  in  the  orange  districts  of  S.  Europe. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  handsome  light-yellow  colour ;  the  rind  thick, 
white,  and  spongy  within,  and  very  bitter ;  the  pulp  watery  and 
sub-acid.  S.  is  brought  to  table  more  as  an  ornament  than  for 
use,  but  both  pulp  and  rind  are  made  into  preserves.  In  certain 
varieties  the  fruit  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  These 
large  fruits  are  known  as  Pompelmooses  (q.  v.),  and  the  small 
kinds  are  the  Forbidden  Fruit  (q.  v.)  of  the  fruit  market. 

Shad'ow  of  a  body  is  the  portion  of  space  from  which  that 
body  cut>  off  the  li.^hl  of  a  luminous  source.  If  the  luminous 
bource  were  a  mcic  point,  the  S.  would  be  sharply  defined. 
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Practically,  however,  this  Is  impossible.  Our  lum'mous  sources 
are  uiuoily  of  dean^te  dimensions,  and  since  each  point  of  the 
source  casts  a  S.  of  the  body,  the  S.  which  is  really  seen  is  made 
up  of  a  numerous  number  of  shadows.  Where  these  component 
shadows  overlap,  the  compound  S.  is  darkest,  while  towards  its 
borders  it  passes  by  insensiole  gradations  from  this  darkest  tint 
to  lii;ht.  The  central  portion  of  such  a  S.  is  called  the  umbra^ 
the  lighter  portion  the  penumbra, 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatist,  belonged  to  a  good 
Staffordshire  family,  and  was  bom  at  Stanton  Hall,  Norfolk,  in 
1640.  Educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  he  studied  law 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  after  some  foreign  travel,  settled  in 
London  as  an  author.  His  first  effort  for  the  stage  was  a  tragi- 
comedy, entitled  T}u  Royal  She pJurd^ss  (1669).  Of  his  subsequent 
productions,  the  chief  are  the  comedies  of  The  Sullen  Len'crs 
and  The  HHvuyurists  (1669-70),  The  Miser  (1671)  fttnn  Moliere, 
the  tragedies  of  Psyche  (1675)  and  The  Libertine  (1676),  and 
the  comedies  of  Epsom  IVells  (1678),  The  Lancashire  Witches 
(1682),  Bury  Fair  (1689),  and  The  Scazverers  (1690).  S.  became 
Poet  Laureate  in  1688,  and  died  November  19,  1692.  He 
was  a  reckless,  inartistic,  licentious  writer,  whose  talent  never 
found  adequate  expression  through  his  pen.  •  His  plays,*  says 
Robert  Bell,  '  sealed  up  by  their  indecencies  from  the  present 
generation,  exhibit  fertility  of  invention  and  considerable  capacity 
of  observation.'  The  Earl  of  Rochester  said  of  S.  :  *  If  he  had 
burnt  all  he  wrote  and  printed  all  he  spoke,  he  would  have  had 
more  wit  and  humour  than  any  other  poet.*  Unhappily  for  his 
memory,  he  provoked  the  enmity  of  Dryden,  who  in  his  Mac 
Flecknoe  has  inflicted  on  S.  everlasting  punishment. 

Shaf  arik,  Paul  Joseph,  a  great  Slavic  philologist,  bom 
13th  May  1795  at  Kobelyarovo  in  N.  Hungary,  was  educated  at 
Kksmark  Lyceum  ( 1 810-15)  and  the  University  of  Jena  (1815-17). 
In  1 819  he  was  appointed  director  and  professor  of  Humaniora 
at  the  Servian  gymnasium  at  Neusatz.  He  resigned  the  director- 
ship in  1825,  holding  the  other  post  till  1833,  when  he  removed 
to  Prag.  Here  in  1848  he  became  librarian  of  the  Public  and 
University  Libraries.  He  died  at  Vienna,  26th  June  1 861.  His 
chief  works  are  Geschichte  der  Slav.  Sprache  und  Literatur  nach 
alien  Mundarten  (Ofen  1826);  Uebcr  die  Abkunft  der  Sklaven 
(1828);  Serb,  Lesekorner  (Pest.  1833);  SlovanskJ  Starozitnosti 
(Prag  1837;  Ger.  trans.  2  vols.  Leip.  1842-44);  Die  ditesten 
Denkmdier  der  bohmischen  Sprache  (I040) ;  Slovansky  NarodSpis 
(1842;  3d  ed.  1850);  Denkmdier  der  glagolitischen  IMeratur 
(1853);  Glagolitische  Fragmente  (1856);  Ueber  Ursprun^  und 
Heimat  dcs  Glagolitismus  {^\%^), 

ShafteBl>uiy,a  decayed  market  town  of  DorsetshireyTngland, 
stands  on  a  hill,  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Salisbury,  and  3  S.W.  of 
Semley  station.  Out  of  twelve  churches  but  three  remain — St- 
Peter's,  a  Norman  structure ;  Holy  Trinity  (rebuilt  1842) ;  and 
St.  James'  (rebuilt  1867),  other  buildings  being  the  town-haU, 
market-house  (270  feet  in  length),  literary  institute  (1852),  the 
Westminster  Schools  (1871),  and  Westminster  Cottage  Hospital 
(1874).  Glovemaking,  the  chief  industry,  employed  156  women 
in  1871.  S.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  and  publishes 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  (1871)  2472.  At  S.  (the  Caer 
Palladwr  of  the  Britons)  Eadward  the  Martyr  was  buried  (979^, 
and  here  Cnut  died  (1035). 

Shaftesl)ury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  First 
ISarl  of,  was  born  at  W^imborne  St.  Giles,  in  Dorsetshire, 
22d  July  1621,  and  left  an  orphan  b^  the  death  of  the  knight 
his  father  (1620),  himself  defended  his  property  from  an  uncle's 
greed.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  went  up  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford ;  in  his  eighteenth  married ;  and  in  nis  nineteenth  sat  for 
Tewkesbury  in  the  Short  Parliament  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  was  with  the  king  at  Nottingham,  '  as  a  spectator, 
not  having  as  yet  adhered  to  the  Parliament ; '  but  in  1643  he 
accepted  the  governorship  of  Weymouth,  and  raised  a  regiment 
for  the  royal  service.  Presently,  *  following  the  dictates  of  a 
good  conscience '  {i.e.,  foreseeing  the  king's  defeat),  he  took  hin»« 
self  over  to  the  Parliament,  fought  for  it  valiandy  in  the  soath* 
western  counties  till  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  cut  short  his 
career  of  arms  (1654),  and  after  some  quiet  years  of  country  life 
became  a  Parliamentary  Commissioner  (1652),  a  W^iltshire  meQV> 
ber  in  Barebones  Parliament  (1653),  and  one  of  the  thirty  com- 
posing Cromwell's  coimcil.  From  pique  or. policy  he  broke  with 
the  rioteclor  (1655),  reviled  his  memory  m  KiUiorua  PaiU^* 


ment,  and  next  to  Monk  ¥ras  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Restora- 
tion.   As  Baron  Ashlej  and  Chancellor  of  the  £zcheqttet(l66l) 
he  made  the  court  the  neld  of  his  ambition,  toleration  his  pass- 
word to  populaifty ;  -and,  Clarendon's  ^tolerance  got  nd  of- 
(1667),  he  leagued  himself  with  Catholic  Clifford  and  Arlington 
in  the  Cabal.    The  Deist  champion  of  the  Presbyterians^  the 
temperate  sharer  in  his  king  s  debancheries,  the  dean-haiided 
judge  who  sat  in  judgment  on  regicides,  his  old  allieSy.andVinked 
at  the  closing  of  the  EiLchequer,  at  last  he  purchased  toleration 
by  consenting  to  war  with  Holland  (1670),  and  fpr  this  some 
consent  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  S.  (1672).     From 
Arlington  he  learnt  how  the  Treaty  of  Dover  contained  a  secret 
clause,  kxlown  but  to  two  in  the  Cabal,  by  which  Charles  bound 
himself  to  ne-establish  Popery,  Louis  to  back  him  with  men  and 
subsidies ;  and  the  change  in  his  policy  was  swift  and  absolute — 
from  Declarations  of  Indulgence  to  Test  Acts,  from  war  vith 
Holland  to  intrigues  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  a  seat  in 
the  Cabal  to  the  leadership  of  the  'Country  Party.'    Deprived 
of  the  Seals  in  1673,  he  worked  the  cries  *No  Popery'  hnd 
'  X^iberty,'  successfully  opposed  the  passive-obedience  principles 
of  Danby*s  Bill  (1676),  but  for  his  daring  protest  against  a  pro* 
rogation  of  fifteen  months  endured  a  year  s  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  (1677-78).    The  fienzy  of  the  Popish  Plot  brought  S. 
back  to  power;  as  President  of  the  Council  (1679)  he  carried 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  in  the  Lower  House  a  bill  exclud- 
ing James ;  but  by  the  recognition  of  Monmouth's  pretensions 
divided  his  party  and  earned  his  own  dismissal.    The  '  Meal- 
Tab  Plot '  was  swaniped  bv  a  reaction,  f  fibhorrers '  outnumbered 
the  *  petitioners,'  the  Duke  s  presentment  as  a  recusant  miscarried, 
as  also  did  the  desperate  Divorce  Bill,  and  on  ad  July  1681  S.- 
was  again  committed  to  the  Tower,     A  Middlesex  grand-jury 
ignorra  his  bill  of  indictmtnt ;  but  hopelessly  committed  against 
the  Court,  and  failing  to  rouse  his  '  City  boys '  to  insurrection,  he 
fled  disguised  to  Amsterdam,  where,  two  months  later,  the  '  fiery 
spirit'  quitted  the  ' puny  body  fretted  to  decay,'  2ist  January 
1683.    AH  know   the    'Achitophel'  of   Dryden*s   satire,  the 
'  abhorred  statesman '  of  whom  Macaulay  says  that '  every  part 
of  his  life  reflected  infamy  on  the  other ; '   let  them  remember 
also  that  this  was  he  whom  Locke  esteemed  and  loved,  whom 
even  Dryden  acknowledged  incorruptible,  whose  perfect  charity 
Lady  Russell  bore  witness  to — '  the  great  faulty  human  being  in 
whom  the  faults  are  indissolubly  blended  with  the  greatness,' 
and  to  whose  Habeas  Corpus  we  owe  the  keystone  ofour  liber- 
ties.     See  his  Ltfi,  with  its  fragment  of  AitioHography,  by  W. 
D.  Christie  (2  vols.  I/)nd.  and  New  York,  i87i).--Anthon7 
AjBhley  Cooper,  Third  £arl  of  8^  and  grandson  of  the 
above,  was  bom  in  London,  26th  February  167 1,  and    sent   to 
Winchester  at  the  age  of  twelve.     Having  made  the  grand  tour 
(1 686^89),  he  sat  for  Poole  in  Parliament  (1694-98),  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  title  (1699),  and  in  the  Upper  House  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  William  HI.    On  Anne  s  accession  he  with- 
drew firom  politics,  and  visiting  Italy  in  search  of  health,  died 
at  Naples,    15th    February  1 713.      The  'moral  realist,'  who 
like  most  prophets  has  had  least  renown  in  his  own  country,  was 
author  of  an  In^iry  Concerning  yirtu€  (l6^).  Letter  on  Bnthu- 
tiasm  U70S),  Moralists;  a PhUosopkicdl  Rhapsody  {yiQ/c/Sy  Essay 
upon  the  Freedom  of  WU  and  Humour  (1709),  and  Advice  to  an 
Author  {iJio\  9X1  but  the  first  collected  in  Characteristics  of 
Men^  Afannersj  Opinions^  and  Times  (3  vols.  17H  ;  ed.  by  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  natch,  voL  i.  Lond.  1870).     In  an  elaborate  and 
tedious  style  he  here  maintains  that  everything  is  for  the  best, 
that  ridicule  is  the  touchstone  of  truth,  and  that  man  possesses  a 
'  moral  sense,'  though  whence  derived  he  does  not  profess  to 
ask.    See  Gisycki's /%f/w<!^^t^  S.'s  (Leip.  1876).— Anthony 
Ashley  Oooper,  Seventn  Barl  ox  8.,  28th  April,  1801,  and 
passed  from  Harrow  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.     He 
took  a  first  class  in  classics  (1822),  and  four  years  later  entered 
Parliament   as  a  Tory,  sitting  for  Woodstock  (1826-30),  for 
Dorsetshire  (1831-46),  and  for  Bath  as  a  Liberal  Conservative 
(1847-51).      Under  Wellington  he  was  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Control  (1828-30),  under  Peel  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(1834-35)  and  an  Ecdesiastical  Commissioner  (1841-47).    He 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  (1851),  and  since    1856  has   been 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Dorsetshire.     His  honours  fade,  however, 
before  the  honour  of  having  spent  his  talents — rank,  wealth, 
and  eloquence — on  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.      In 
the  teeth  of  strong  opposition  he  carried  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
for  shortening  the  daily  toil  of  diildren  in  mines  and  factories. 
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at'  the  cost  of  a  seat  supported  Peel  in  his  free- trade  policy, 
and  with  voice,  and  pen,  and  purse  has  forwarded  a  hundred 
educational  and  philanthropic  schemes.  An  Evangelical,  he 
is  President  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society, 
and  that  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews;  and  to  him  was 
ascrit^  the  exclusive  creation  of  Low-Chutch  bishops  during 
the  premiership  of  Palmerston,  his  connexion  by  his  marriage 
(1830)  with  £arl  Cowper's  daughter.  She  died  t^th  October 
1872,  having  borne  him  four  daughters  and  six  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whomi  Anthony  Lord  Ashley  (bom  37th  June  1831), 
has  issue. 

*  Shag.    See  Cormorant. 

Shagreen'  (Fr.  chagrin  ;  Turk,  sagri^  the  crupper  skin  of  a 
mule  or  ass),  a  kind  of  parchment  covered  with  raised  granu- 
lations prepared  in  the  East  from  the  skins  of  horses  and  wild 
asses.  It  comes  chiefly  from  Astrakhan.  A  strip  of  skin  from 
the  neck  to  the  crupper  only  is  used,  and  after  being  steeped 
cleaned,  and  scraped,  the  small  seeds  of  a  species  of  cheno- 
podium  are  embedded  by  pressure  into  the  grain  side  of  the  soft 
skin.  When  the  skin  is  dry  the  seeds  are  shaken  off,  and  the  pits 
or  depressions  left  by  them  are  almost  obliterated  bv  shaving  the 
skin.  It  is  then  placed  in  boiling  water,  which  swells  the  former 
depressions,  and  causes  them  to  rise  above  the  surface.  After 
steeping  in  lye,  the  skin  is  dyed,  green  being  a  prevailing  colour. 
S.  was  formerly  much  usM  for  covering  spectiidei  Sm,  and 
bijouterie  cases. 

Shah  (Pers.  *king'),  the  abbreviation  of  the  full  title  S.-in-S. 
('kin^  of  kings')  of  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan. 
The  title  of  a  king's  son  is  Shcthiada. 

Shahabad,  a  district  in  Bengal,  British  India,  which  lies  S. 
of  the  Ganges  and  borders  on  the  N.W.  Provinces.  Area,  4385 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  1,723,974.  Away  from  the  river  forest- 
clad  hills  nse  abruptly  to  the  plateau  of  Central  India.  Tlie 
inhabitants  are  laigely  Rajputs,  who  formerly  enlisted  in  the 
Bengal  native  army  and  r(^se  against  the  British  in  1857.  Arrah, 
the  chief  town  of  the  distnct,  was  the  scene  of  an  heroic  defence 
and  final  relief  by  Major  Vincent  Eyre.  The  stronghold  of  the 
Rajput  ringleader  at  Jugdesnore  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Other 
places  are  Sasseram  and  tne  hill  fort  of  Rohtasgurh.  In  S. 
district  are  the  head-works  of  the  Sone  Canal  (q.  v.).  In  1876* 
77  the  registered  exports,  chiefly  sugar,  indigo,  food -grains,  and 
oil-seeds,  were  valura  at  ^£^329,000 ;  the  imports,  which  included 
cotton  goods  and  salt,  at  X  4 14,000.  The  district  is  traversed 
throughout  its  entire  length  by  the  E.  Indian  Railway. 

Shah  Alum  ('kin^  of  the  univene'),  the  last  of  the  Mogul 
emperors  of  Delhi  who  exercised  even  a  nominal  indepen- 
dence, reigned  from  1759  to  1806.  For  twelve  yean  he  was 
an  exile,  chieflv  at  Allahabad,  where  on  X2th  August  1765 
he  granted  to  the  E.  India  Company  the  Dewanny  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa.  In  1771  he  put  himself  under  the  power  of 
the  Mahrattas,  but  in  1788  a  Mabommedan  rebel,  Ghulam  Kadir, 
seized  Delhi  and  with  his  own  dagger  struck  out  the  emperor's 
eyes.  The  Mahratta  chief  Scindiah  avenged  this  crime ;  and 
Lord  Lake  in  1803,  after  defeating  the  Mahrattas  outside  Delhi, 
placed  S.  A.  in  a  position  of  comparative  affluence  during  the 
three  last  years  of  his  long  and  miserable  life. 

ShAh  Jehin  ('king  of  the  worid*),  the  fifth  Mogul  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  was  the  son  of  Jehangir  and  father  of  Aurang- 
zib,  reigned  from  1628-58.  Though  the  third  son,  he  was 
at  first  nis  father's  favourite.  lie  led  the  army  which  finally 
crushed  the  Rajputs  in  1 6 14,  but  afterwards  rebelled  against 
Tehangir,  and  maintained  himself  for  a  time  in  independence 
m  Bengal.  On  his  father's  death  in  1628,  he  established  him- 
self on  the  throne  by  putting  to  death  all  of  the  line  of  Baber, 
except  his  own  children.  The  Mogul  Empire  now  reached  its 
zenitn.  The  Dcccan  was  subdued,  and  also  the  Mabommedan 
kingdom  of  Golconda ;  Afghanistan  was  for  a  time  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  neither  the  Mahratta  nor  Sikh  power  had  yet  arisen. 
The  Portuguese  were  exterminated  at  Hooghly.  The  Mogul 
architecture  was  also  at  its  height.  Delhi  was  rebuilt,  and  re- 
named Jehanabad ;  the  peacock  throne  worth  £6M>fiOO  sterling 
was  constructed;  and  the  world-renowned  Taj  Mehal  was 
erected  at  Agra  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  empress,  Mumtoz 
MehaL    But  the  unfilial  conduct  of  S.-J.  was  revenged  upon 
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kimself.  His  third  son  Aurangzib  had  determined  to  be  his 
successor.  Taking  advantage  of  a  sudden  illness  of  his  father, 
he  defeated  his  three  brothers  and  threw  S.-J.  into  prison  at  Agra 
(1658),  where  he  died  in  December  1666.  He  left  a.treasure  of 
^^24,000,000  in  coin,  besides  wrought  gold  and  silver,  and  jewels. 

Shahjehknpore,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the  Gurrah 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  102  miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow  by 
rail,  and  43  S.E.  of  Bareilly.  It  is  a  large  town,  with  consider- 
able trade,  and  contains  several  stately  old  mosques  and  a  fort. 
In  1857,  the  sepoy  regiment  stationed  here  mutinied.  The  gaol 
was  opened,  and  the  treasury  plundered  ;  some  of  the  Europeans 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped  to  be  destroyed  yet  more 
miserably  at  Mohumdee,  in  Oudh.  Pop.  (1872)  72,136. — The 
district  of  S.,  which  lies  between  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Ganges,  has  an  area  of  1723  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  949,579. 
The  crops  are  rice,  maize,  wheat,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane.  This 
tract  was  formerly  part  of  Rohilcund,  and  was  ceded  to  the  British 
in  1801. 

Shake  {trilhy  Ital.),  a  musical  embellishment  consisting  of 
the  rapid  alternation  ad  libitum  of  two  notes,  a  tone  or  a  semi- 
tone apart.     It       HTritUn,  PlayeiL 
is  an  effective 

device  niuch  y.  ^.      r  ■    r  i    "  1 

used  by  instru-  W?         I   ""  fch    L  CLmkm^m^ 

mental        and  ^^  ^ 

vocal  soloists,  chiefly  towards  the  close  of  a   theme.      The 

S.  often  begins  slowly,  increasing  in  rapidity  as  it  proceeds, 

thus — 

When   preceded 

by   an   appogia- 

tura    it    usually 

ends  with  a  turn.   A  succession  of  shakes  is  called  a  chain  [catena). 

Sharkers,  (i)  the  popular  name  of  the  oldest  communistic 
religious  sect  in  America,  which  formally  designates  itself  '  the 
Millennial  Church  or  United  Society  of  Believers,  commonly 
called  S.'  Its  founder,  Ann  Lee,  a  blacksmith's  daughter,  was 
bom  at  Manchester,  England,  29th  February  1736.  A  re- 
ligious agitation  having  broken  out  in  the  Quaker  body  to 
which  Ann  belonged,  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  with  pretensions  to  divine  authority.  Being  im- 
prisoned in  1773  for  obstructing  the  thorouglifare,  she  received  a 
vision  telling  her  to  go  to  America,  whither  she  sailed  with  eight 
followers  in  1774,  settling  at  Watervliet,  7  miles  N.W.  of  Albany, 
in  1775.  She  gained  few  converts  till  1780,  when  she  reaped  a 
rich  crop  during  a  revival  among  the  Baptists.  Her  death 
occurred  at  Watervliet,  8th  September  1784,  and  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Elder  James  Whittaker,  under  whose  regime  the  first 
chapel  was  built  (178$).  In  1792  the  first  society  of  S.  was  con- 
stituted at  New  Lebanon.  The  sect  spread  with  some  rapidity, 
and  by  1830  comprised  eighteen  societies,  distributed  over  seven 
states.  No  new  societies  have  been  founded  since  1830,  though 
their  membership  has  been  pretty  well  maintained.  In  1874, 
18  societies  comprised  58  families  or  separate  communities 
containing  695  adult  males,  11 89  adult  females,  192  boys,  and 
339  girls,  in  all  2418  souls.  Their  farms  amounted  to  49,335 
acres,  and  as  much  more  land  owned  by  them  was  let  to  the 
•Gentiles.' 

The  chief  doctrines  of  the  S.  creed  are  : — I.  God  is  a  dual 
person.  II.  Christ  is  a  spirit.  Jesus  represents  his  male,  Ann 
Lee  his  female  element.  HI.  The  religious  history  of  man  is 
divided  into  four  cycles,  the  last  commencing  with  Ann  Lee. 
IV.  The  Society  is  the  true  church  of  the  last  dispensation.  V.  Its 
members  have  the  five  great  principles  of  the  Pentecostal  Church 
— viz.,  community  of  goods,  a  life  of  celibacy,  non-resistance,  sepa- 
rate government,  and  power  over  physical  disease.  VI.  They  re- 
ject the  Trinity,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  Atonement. 
VII.  They  are  spiritualists.  The  S.  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture ;  their  homes  are  spotlessly  clean,  though  they  will 
not  admit  anything  beautiful.  Men  and  women  are  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality ;  every  one  is  compelled  to  share  in  some 
manual  labour.  The  strictest  celibacy  is  maintained.  The 
sexes  occupy  different  parts  of  the  houses,  and  at  the  meals, 
which  are  taken  in  silence,  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table. 
Their  religious  service  consists  largely  of  singing  some  of  their 
grotesque  hymns,  and  of  the  peculiar  slmflling  dance  which 
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gained  for  them  their  name.  They  are  governed  by  elders  and 
ministers  who  appoint  their  own  successors.  They  are  divided 
into  two  orders — a  church  order  and  a  novitiate  order,  which 
newcomers  must  pass  through.      ^ 

The  S.  draw  their  converts  from  all  classes— clergymen,  lawyers, 
doctors,  farmers,  students,  mechanics,  sea-captains,  soldiers,  and 
merchants,  but  most  largely  from  clergymen  of  the  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Adventist  persuasions.  Revivals 
are  their  chief  sources  of  recruitment.  Fred.  W.  Evans  (Brother 
Frederick)  calls  them  *  the  hotbeds  of  Shakerism.*  The  S.  have 
many  quaint  customs.  They  do  not  shake  hands,  wear  a  plain 
dress,  *  have  no  scandal,  no  tea-partie^  no  gossip.'  A  monthly 
magazine  is  issued  called  Shaker  and  SheJuress,  See  The  Ken* 
tucky  Revival,  &c.,  by  M*Nemar,  Turtle  HilJ,  Ohio  (1807), 
Testimony  of  Christ^s  Second  Appearing^  Albany  (1856),  i'j 
Compendium  of  the  Origin,  History,  &*c.,  with  Biographies  of 
Ann  Lee,  &»c,,  by  F.  W.  Evans  (1859),  Selection  of  Ifymns  and 
Poems  for  the  Use  of  Believers,  Watervliet,  Ohio  (1^3),  New 
America,  by  Hepworth  Dixon  (Lond.  1867),  and  a  very  complete 
and  interesting  account  in  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United 
States,  by  Charles  Nordoff  (Lond.  1875). — (2)  8.  is  also  the 
popular  name  of  a  small  Society  calling  themselves  Bible 
Christians,  founded  in  1869  by  Mrs.  Girling,  wife  of  a  iarmer 
in  Suffolk,  England.  She  started  a  'family'  in  London  in 
1 87 1,  on  the  basis  of  celibacy  and  community  of  goods,  and  in 
eighteen  months  moved  to  New  Forest  Loage,  near  Lyming- 
ton ;  but  the  only  wealthy  member  having  been  transferred  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  the  'family'  got  into  debt  aod  were  ejected,  15th 
December  1874.  After  this  they  lived  in  a  bam,  and  then  in  a 
field  till  August  1878,  when  they  were  again  ejected.  They  ix»dalge 
much  in  dandne,  and  live  huddled  together  in  a  hovel.  Their 
numbers  have  fallen  from  1 30  to  80,  including  38  women,  23 
men,  and  19  children. 

Shakea'peare,  William,  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon-Aron 
in  the  year  1564.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  quote  the  saying  of 
George  Steevens,  that  all  we  know  of  his  life  is  that  he  married 
and  had  children  in  Stratford,  '  went  to  London,  where  he  com* 
menced  actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays  ;  returned  to  Stratford, 
made  his  will,  died,  and  was  buried.'  This  famous  dictum  repre- 
sented unfairly  even  the  knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  in 
the  end  of  last  century,  when  Steevens  wrote.  Within  the  present 
century  it  has  been  entirely  falsified  by  the  labours  of  a  nost  of 
scholars  and  antiquaries,  who  have  provided  us  with  a  solid  frame- 
work of  unquestionable  facts  on  which  to  arrange  our  conceptions 
of  the  most  important  life  in  the  history  of  culture.  In  many 
cases,  too,  the  facts  afford  a  touchstone,  enabling  us  confidently  to 
accept  or  reject  the  traditions  which  at  one  time  formed  the  staple 
matter  of  Shakespearian  biography. 

Facts, — The  Shakespeares  were  an  old  Warwickshire  family 
of  the  middle  class.  Dr.  Ingleby  enumerates  nearly  70  different 
ways  in  which  the  name  is  spelt  in  legal  and  other  documents. 
The  poet  himself,  in  four  out  of  the  six  signatures  which  we  pos- 
sess, spells  it '  Shakspere,'  while  the  remaining  two  are  doubtful; 
but  his  contemporaries  so  invariably  adopt  the  longer  spelling 
that  it  has  as  a  rule  been  preferred,  the  more  so  as  he  nimseU' 
sanctions  it  by  permitting  it  to  stand  upon  the  title-pages  of  the 
only  two  of  his  works  ( Ve^tus  and  Adonis  and  Lucreci)  which  are 
known  to  have  been  published  under  his  own  supervision.  John 
S.,  the  poet's  father,  was  almost  certainly  the  son  of  a  Richard 
S.,  who  resided  at  Snitterfield,  a  village  near  Stratford,  where 
he  rented  some  land  from  Robert  Arden  or  Ardem,  a  yeoman  of 
Willmecote,  whose  daughter,  Mary,  John  S.  afterwards  married. 
The  Ardens  had  been  prosperous  yeomen  in  the  parish  of  Aston 
Cantlow  since  1438.  Robert  Arden  died  in  1 550,  leaving  to  his 
daughter  Mary  a  portion  of  his  land,  including  the  farm  of  As- 
byes,  and  the  reversion  of  a  considerably  more  valuable  property. 
Probably  in  the  next  year  Mary  married  John  S„  who  had  settl<»l 
in  Henley  Street,  Stratford,  as  early  as  1552.  In  1 556  he  acquired 
copvhold  property  in  Greenhill  Street  and  Henley  Street,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  is  mentioned  in  a  legal  document  as  K^over, 
His  daughter  Jone  was  baptised  September  15,  1558,  vid  on 
December  2,  1562,  his  daughter  Margaret,  who  died  in  the 
next  year.  In  these  years  John  S.  had  passed  through  varioos 
grades  of  municipal  dignity,  being  successively  ale-taster,  one  of 
the  four  constables,  and  one  of  the  four  '  affecrors,'  appointed 
to  determine  fines  for  offences  punished  arbitrarily.  On  the 
26th  of  April  1564  his  son  William  was  baptized.     Next  year 
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(1565)  John  S.  became  an  Alderman,  and  in  1568-69  he  attained 
the  sttmmit  of  Aiinidpal  distinction  an  Stratford,  becoming  Hieh 
Bailiff.  In  IS?!''?^  he  mus  Chief  Aldennan,  and  in  157$  he 
parchased  thf  Henley  Stilet  property.  From  this  point  his 
tortuaes  seem  to  have  gone  down  hill.  From  1577  to  1586  his 
attcDdanoe  at  the  corpohition  meetings  was  very  irregular,  and 
in  the  latter  year  he  was  deprived  of  his  alderman's  gown.  In 
a  document  of  1579  he  is  described  as  a  yoman.  The  following 
are  the  dates  of  the  births  of  his  remaining  children  as  gatherea 
from  the  register  of  baptism: — Gilbert  1566 ;  a  second  cUughtcr, 
Jooe,  io  1569  (the  deam  of  the  first  Jone  is  not  recorded) ;  Anna 
1 571  (died  1579);  Richard  1573  (died  1612);  Edmund  is8a 
In  1578  John  S.  mortgages  for  £ip  his  wife's  farm  of  Asby^ 
and  in  this  and  the  next  year  he  appears  as  unable  to  pay  certain 
minor  municipal  taxes.  He  is  returned  in  1586  as  having 
nothing  upon  which  a  writ  of  distringas  can  be  executed,  and 
three  writs  of  perKMial  seizure  are  issued  against  him.  In  the 
neyt  year  he  produces  a  writ  oikabtas  c^pus^  thus  proving  that 
he  bad  been  imprisoned.  Even  so  late  as  1592  he  appears  in  a 
list  of  nine  persons  who  '  coom  not  .to  churche  for  {iin  of  pro- 
cetK  for  deotfee.'  After  this  date,  however,  as  we  shall  see, 
inddentallv,  his  circumstances  seem  to  have  improved  again, 
probably  tnrough  the  assistance  of  his  son  William. 

The  nrst  absolutely  authentic  event  in  the  life  of  William  S. 
is  his  marriage  widi  Anno  Hathaway,  daughter  of  Richard 
Hathawav,  a  substantial  yeoman  of  Shottery,  sear  Stratford,  and 
a  family  mend  of  the  Shakespeares«    The  marriage  bond  is  still 
extant,  dated  Koveoiber  a8,  1583,  at  which  date  S.  was  only 
eighteen,  while  his  wife  was  nearlv  eight  years  older.    Their 
dau^ter  Susanna  was  baptised  on  the  flSth  May  1583,  and  their 
twin  children  Hamnet  and  Judith  on  the  2d  February  1 585.  Then 
occurs  a  hiatus  of  no  less  than  seven  years,  during  which  no  indubit- 
able reference  to  S.  can  be  found.    The  certificate  of  2589  in  the 
EUesmere  papers,  in  which  he  appears  as  a  sharer  in  tne  Black- 
friars  Theatre,  London,  is  now  regarded  as  a  DabricatioD,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  most  higenious  manipulation  of  &cts,  dates,  and  pro- 
babilities that  Spenser's  line  in  the '  Teares  of  the  Muses '  (1591), 
'  Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  f  is  dead  of  late,'  can  be  taken  as  referring 
to  S.    In  1592,  however,  we  find  an  unquestionable  allusion 
which  exhibits  S.  as  a  dramatist  in  London  well  enough  known 
to  be  hated  and  envied.     Robert  Greene  the  dramatist  died  on 
the  3d  September  1592,  and  immediately  after  his  death  his 
friend  Henry  Chettle  published  his  *  GroaUworth  of  Wit  bought 
with  a  MilUon  of  Repentance,'  in  which  Greene  speaks  of  a  rival 
playwright  as  '  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that 
with  his  Tygrfs  hearty  wrapt  in  a  playtr's  kyde,  suoposes  hee  is 
as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  oest  of  you ; 
and  beeing  an  absolute  y^hanfiis  Joe  totum^  is,  in  his  owne  con- 
ceyt,  the  oaely  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey.'    That  this  diatribe 
alludes  to  S.  it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt ;  nor  is  the  application 
dubious  of  the  passage  in  Chettle's  '  KiiKl-Hart's  Dreame,'  pub- 
lished a  few  months  aAerwards,  in  which  he  apologises  for  his 
friend's  virulence  against  his  rival  *  because  myselfe  have  scene 
his  demeanor  no  Icsse  civill  than  he  exelent  in  the  cjualitie  he 
professes :  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  upright- 
ness of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace 
in  writtin^,  which  aprooves  his  art'    In  1593  Venus  and  Adonis 
was  pubbshed,  with  a  dedication  to  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl  of 
Soutnampton,  in  which  it  is  described  by  S.  as  '  the  first  heir  of 
his  invention.'    In  1594.  appeared  Tfu  Contention  of  York  and 
ZxtHcaster  (now  2  Henry  VL\  as  well  as  Lucrece^  which  also 
was  dedicated  to  Southampton,  and  was  in  the  same  year  alluded 
to  with  praise  by  Drayton  in  his  '  Matilda,'  and  by  an  anony- 
mous poet  in  a  book  called  '  Willobie  his  A  visa.'    In  1595  The 
Tru£  Tragedy  ofRiekard^  Duke  of  York  (now  3  Henry  VL )  was 
published.  Lucrece  is  praised  in  a  book  called '  Polimanteia '  of  this 
year,  in  which,  too,  was  published  Spenser's '  Colin  Clout's  come 
Home  Again,'  containing  a  verse  which  may  possibly  allude  to  S. 
Two  interesting  documents  in  which  S.'s  ruime  occurs  are  dated 
1 596,  but  unibrtunately  both  are  now  looked  upon  as  spurious. 
On   August  II,   1596,  Ilamnet,   his  only  son,  was  buried  at 
Stratford.     In  this  vear,  too,  John  S.,  the  poet's  father,  applied 
to  the  Herald's  College  for  a  grant  of  arms,  which  was  conceded 
in  the  following  year.     In  1597  were  published  a  pirated  copy 
of  Hotneo  and  Juliet^  as  well  as  Rkkard  //.  and  Hichard  III,  ; 
and  in  this  year  S.  bought  New  Place,  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
Stratford,  of  William  Underbill,  for/60;  while  we  also  find  John 
S.   and  his  wife  engaging  in  a  Chancery  suit  anent  the  moit- 
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e  on  the  farm  of  Asbyes.    The  year   1598  is  peculiarly 
nca  in  facts  and  allusion*    i  He/try  IV,  and  Looeys  Laiom's  Lost 
(the  first  play  with  S.'s  name  attached)  were  pubUshed.     S,  is 
mentioned  in  a  Stratford  return  of  grain  and  malt  as  holding  10 
quarters :  he  sells  a  load  of  stone  to  the  Stratford  corporation 
for  lod. :  he  is  assessed  X3S.  4d.  on  property  of  £^  value  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate.    A  letter  is  extant,  dated 
January,  in  which  Abraham  Sturley  of  Stratford  recommends  a 
correspondent  in  London  to  encourage  S.  to  buy  some  land  at 
Shottery;  and  in  another  letter,  dat^  November,  the  same  Stur- 
ley ftg^  alludes  to  S.    On  October  25th  Richard  Quiney,  whose 
son  Thomas  afterwards  nuirried  Judith  S.,  wrote  to  S.  requesting 
a  loan  of  /'30.    He  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  prindpal 
actors  in  Ben  Tonson's  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,' produced  at 
Uie  Globe  in  this  year.    But  1598  is  above  all  notable  as  the  date 
of  publication  of  Francis  Meres' '  PalUdis  Tamia '  ('  Wiu  Trea- 
sury '),  in  which  the  author  alludes  in  terms  of  euphuistic  eulogy 
to  *  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  S.,'  mentioning  'his   Venus 
and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece,  his  Sugred  Sonnets  among  his  private 
friends,'  as  well  as  '  his  Gtnt/emen  of  Verona^  his  Errors,  his 
Loot  Labours  Lost,  his  Loue  Labours  Wonne  [which  has  been^ 
different  critics  identified  with  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Airs 
IVeU  thai  Ends  WeU,  and  Much  Ado\  hU  Afidsummer  l/ight^s 
Dreame,  his  Merchant  of  Venice,*  and  *  Richard  IL,   Richard 
IIL,  Henry  IV.,   Xing  John,   Titus    Andronicus,    and   his 
Romeo  and  Juliet*      In  this  year,  too,  were  published  Richard 
Bamefield's  '  Poems  in  Divers  Humours,'  containing  a  eulqg;ium 
of  S.     The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (with  S.'s  name,  but  only  partly 
his)  and  a  perfect  Romeo  and  Juliet  were  published  in  1599,  to 
which  year  also  belongs  the  publication  of  Wcever's  'Epigrams,' 
with  a  laudatory  allusicm  to  S.    In  x6oo  were  published  2 
Henry  /K,  two  editions  of  the  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  two 
editions  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
Titus  Andronicus,  and  an  imperfect  copy  of  Henry  V,,  S.'a  name 
being  attached  to  all  but  the  last  two.    Extracts  from  S.   occur 
in  two  poetical  anthologies  published  in  this  year.    The  poet's 
father  aied  at  Stratford  in  1601.    In  1602  an  imperfect  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  was  published,  and  Otkello  was  act^  before 
Queen  Elisabeth.    S.  made  large  purchases  of  property  in  this 
year,  buying  107  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  parisn  of  Old  Strat* 
ford  for  £yiO,  a  cottage  in  Dead  Lane  near  New  Place,  and 
other  land  and  house  property  to  the  value  of  jf  6a    An  imper* 
feet  Hatnlet  was  published  in  1603,  and  two  allusions  are  made  to 
S.  in  contemporary  verse,  one  of  them  by  Chettle,  chiding  him  for 
not  having  written  an  ele^  on  Queen  Elisabeth.    On  May  7th 
a  warrant  was  issued  constituting  the  former  Lord  Chamberlain's 
players,  S.  being  one  of  them,  'the  King's  pUyer^'    In  this 
year  he  took  a  leading  part  in  Jonson's  '  Sejanus.'    Hamlet  in  its 

Eerfect  form  was  published  in  1604,  and  in  the  same  year  S. 
rought  an  action  against  Philip  Rogers  in  the  court  of  Stratford 
for  ^i,  15s.  lod.  due  to  him  for  malt.  S.'s  krgcst  pecuniary 
transaction  of  which  we  have  recofd  occurred  in  1605,  when  he 
paid  ;f  440  for  the  unexpired  term  of  a  moiety  of  a  lease  of  the 
tithes  of  Stntford,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Wdcombe, 
granted  in  1544  for  ninety-two  years.  It  is  inferred  from  a 
document  of  1606  that  S.  was  not  at  that  date  resident  in  Strat* 
ford.  In  the  next  year  (1607)  his  eldest  daughter,  Susanna, 
married  Mr.  John  Hall,  a  physician  of  Stratford,  and  his 
youngest  brother,  Edmund,  an  actor  in  London,  died.  To  this 
year  belongs  the  eulogium  addressed  to  S.  by  John  Davies  in  his 
'  Scourge  of  Folly.'  Two  editions  oi/Cing  Lear  were  published  in 
1608,  in  which  year  S.'s  mother  died  at  Stratford.  Two  more 
or  less  apocryphal  documents  in  the  EUesmere  collection  bear 
this  date,  the  one  purporting  to  be  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  South* 
ampton  showing  that  S.  had  left  the  stage,  the  other  a  valuation 
of  the  BhckCriars  Theatre,  in  which  his  property  in  the  building 
and  wardrobe  is  stated  at  ;£'l433»  ^-  o<l*  In  1609  were  pub- 
lished the  Sonnets,  Pericles,  and  two  editions  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  (bearing  S.'s  name,  as  do  all  the  pUys  mentioned  since 
1600).  In  this  year  S.  sues  at  Stratford  a  certain  Thomas 
Homeby  for  a  debt  due  by  John  Addenbrooke,  for  whom 
Homeby  had  become  bail,  lo  1610  belongs  another  of  the 
dubious  EUesmere  documents,  in  which  S.  is  appointed,  alongwith 
three  others,  to  preside  over  the  children  •f  the  Queen's  Revels. 
In  161 1  we  find  him  subscribing  towards  the  expenses  of  a  Strat* 
ford  road-biU  in  Parliament.  Two  years  afterwards  he  buys  for 
;^I40  a  house  in  Blackfriars,  London.  In  the  same  year  (1613) 
the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt  down  during  the  first  performance  of 
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Henry  VII L^  and  S.  was  engaged  in  a  Chancerysuit  with  reference 
to  his  Stratford  tithes.  In  1614  a  project  for  the  enclosure  of 
some  common  lands  near  Stratford  was  warmly  opposed  by  S., 
and  in  this  year  we  find  the  last  mention  of  his  being  in  London. 
Eulogies  by  Thomas  Freeman,  and  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  a  poem  called  *The  Ghost  of  Richard  the  Third,'  belong  to 
the  same  date.  On  the  loth  of  February  16 16,  S.'s  youngest 
daughter  Judith  married  Thomas  Quiney,  a  vintner  of  Stratford. 
On  the  25th  of  March  S.  executed  his  will,  leaving  the  bulk  of 
his  property  to  his  daughter  Susanna  and  her  heirs,  money 
bequests  to  a  considerable  amount  to  his  daughter  Judith,  remem- 
brances in  money,  plate,  &c.,    to  his  sister  Tone  Hart,  his 

*  fellows,'  Hemynges,  Burbage,  and  Cundell,  and  other  acquaint- 
ances, and  to  his  wife  his  *  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture.' 
On  the  23d  of  April  he  died,  and  was  buried  two  days  after- 
wards in  the  old  church  at  Stratford. 

Traditions  and  Conjectures. — The  sources  of  Shakespearean 
tradition  can  be  numbered  on  the  five  fingers.  Davenant  (1605- 
1668),  a  Restoration  dramatist  whose  general  credibility  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  he  claimed  S.  as  his  father  on  the 
strength  of  an  old  jest-book  witticism  ;  Aubrey  (i626-i7cx>),  an 
antiquarian  gossip ;  Betterton  (1635-1710),  a  great  actor  but  a 
poor  sifter  of  evidence ;  Rowe  (1673-1718),  a  third-rate  dramatist 
of  the  Grub  Street  era :  to  one  or  other  of  these  four  can  be 
traced  almost  all  the  well-worn  traditions  with  which  we  have 
now  to  deal ;  and  as  the  authority  of  each  is  about  equally  good 
or  bad,  it  is  useless  here  to  refer  every  rumour  to  its  first  retailer. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  date  of  S.'s  death  (April  23)  was 
also  that  of  his  birth.  His  father  is  variously  represented  as  a 
wool-merchant  and  a  butcher.  We  have  seen  that  he  is  described 
in  contemporary  documents  as  a  glover  and  a  yeoman.  The 
truth  may  be  that  he  was  by  trade  a  glover,  but  acquiring  land 
with  his  wife,  became  a  butcher  and  wool-merchant,  as  is  every 
farmer  who  kills  his  own  meat  and  shears  his  own  sheep.  It  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  S.  assisted  his  father,  which  may 
explain  the  tradition  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher,  and 
that  when  he  killed  a  calf  he  woula  '  doe  it  in  a  high  stile  and 
make  a  speech.'  That  S.  attended  the  Free  Grammar- School 
of  Stratford  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  also  not  improbable 
that  he  was  removed  from  it  earlier  [than  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  on  account  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  at  home. 
Ben  Jonson's  statement  as  to  his  *  small  Latin  and  lesse  Greeke,* 
has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  was  devoid  of  scholastic 
culture ;  but  it  is  almost  indisputable  that  however  meagre  might 
be  S,*s  learning  in  comparison  with  Ben's,  it  was  not  in  itself 
contemptible.  It  is  even  said  that  he  became  a  country  school- 
master ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  from  a  contemporary  allusion  to 
playwrights  who  had  deserted  their  original  trade  of  Noverint^ 
that  he  was  at  one  time  apprenticed  to  a  lawyer.  At  eighteen, 
as  we  know,  he  married.  From  many  circumstances — the  age 
of  his  wife,  the  short  time  which  elapsed  between  the  marriage 
ceremony  and  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  fact  of  his  migra- 
ting, apparently  alone,  to  London,  and  only  visiting  his  home  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  a  year,  the  trifling  beauest  made  to  his 
wife  in  his  will,  and  other  minor  indications — it  has  been  inferred 
that  S.  was  entrapped  by  youthful  passion  into  an  ill-considered 
and  ill-assorted  union,  and  that  his  domestic  life  was  unhappy. 
For  such  a  theory  there  is  no  real  ground.  To  say  that  Anne 
Hathaway  was  not  intellectually  a  fit  mate  for  him  is  a  sheer 
nullity  in  criticism.  Nothing  in  the  life  or  character  of  S. 
requires  us  to  believe,  or  even  to  imagine,  that  he  wanted  an 

*  intellectual  *  mate.  The  undeniable  fact  that  among  the  yeo- 
man class  of  Elizabethan  England,  as  in  some  Lutheran 
countries  at  the  present  day,  the  formal  betrothal  or  troth- 
plight  was  considered  as  the  really  essential  element  of  mar- 
riage, to  be  followed  by  the  legal  formalities  at  convenience, 
takes  away  from  the  union  the  appearance  of  a  tardy  repa- 
ration for  an  error  inconsistent  with  mutual  respect.  Mr. 
Knight,  too,  has  pointed  out  that  the  jointure  secured  to  the 
widow  by  law  amply  provided  for  her,  so  that  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  will  also  falls  to  the  ground.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  caso,  we  may  mention  the  tolerably  authenticated  tradition 
that  at  her  death  in  1623,  Anne  earnestly  desired  to  be  buried 
beside  her  husband,  a  wish  which  would  surely  not  have 
occurred  to  her  had  their  domestic  life  been  one  of  contention 
or  estrangement.  The  date  of  S.'s  settlement  in  London  has 
never  been  ascertained.  It  must  have  taken  place  from 
three  to  six  years  after  his  marriage — 1>.,  between  1585  and 
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158S.  We  need  not  retail  the  famous  deer-stealing  legend,  ' 
which  has  formed  the  subject  of  so  much  idle  controversy,  and 
which  is  first  mentiotied  in  a  scurrilous  ballad  of  no  value.  The 
declining  fortunes  of  his  father  bad  probably  more  to  do  with 
S.'s  departure  than  the  persecutions  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 
Whether  the  visit  to  Stratford  of  Burbage's  company  of  players 
in  1587  formed  the  final  motive  with  S.  for  adopting  the  st:^e  as 
a  profession,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  any  case  he  is  said  to 
have  commenced  as  a  'servitor '—perhaps  what  we  would  call 
a  •  super ;  *  or  lower  still,  if  we  can  believe  the  not  impossible 
tradition  that  he  held  horses  at  the  playhouse  door,  and  after- 
wards, finding  his  business  growing  on  his  hands,  oi^anised 
a  company  of  boys  for  the  purpose,  who  were  known  as  '  S.  's 
boys.'  It  is  clear  that  he  advanced  rapidly  from  a  'servitor' 
to  a  player,  then  to  an  adaptor  of  plays,  and  then  to  a  sharer 
in  the  theatres  (the  *  Globe  *  summer  theatre,  and  the  *  Black- 
friars '  winter  theatre).  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
chronology  of  his  works,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  certain 
that  his  authorship  commenced  as  early  as  1590,  though  per- 
haps he  may  not  have  written  any  complete  original  play  until 
two  or  three  years  later.  As  a  player  he  was  never  very  dis- 
tinguished, taking  inferior  parts  not  only  to  Burbage  and  Kempe, 
but  to  several  others  in  the  company.  The  traditions  which 
tell  that  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  was  '  the  top  of  his  performance, ' 
and  that  he  was  successful  as  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It,  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  excite  scepticism.  After  1595  we  find  his 
fame  and  fortune  alike  growing  with  great  rapidity.  Of  the 
eulogistic  contemporary  allusions  we  have  already  spoken,  as 
well  as  of  the  cautious  and  prudent  investments  in  which  the 
solider  results  of  his  populanty  were  embarked.  After  IS95« 
if  not  from  the  commencement  of  his  London  career,  he  longed 
for  the  quiet  life  of  an  English  country  gentleman,  and  with  the 
calm  power  and  self-containment  which  are  never  wanting  in  the 
very  greatest  minds,  he  worked  towards  and  attained  thii  de- 
liberately-chosen goal  of  his  earthly  hopes.  Fanciful  interpreta- 
tions of  his  sonnets  have  led  to  conjectures  of  stormy  and-  pas- 
sionate episodes  in  his  earlier  London  life,  but  these  are  too 
unsubstantial  to  deserve  more  than  passing  mention.  Nor  do 
the  scandalous  Joe-Miller  tales  of  Manningham  and  Davenant 
require  notice,  though  the  former  has  the  merit  of  being  con- 
temporary. More  important  are  the  traditions  which  exhibit 
S.  as  the  f^ivourite  dramatist  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Ben 
Jonson's  allusion  to  'those  flights  upon  the  bankes  of  Thames' 
which  'so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James,'  places  the  matter 
beyond  dispute,  and  gives  a  probability  to  the  traditions  :  that 
the  Merr^  IVivesyfzs  written  at  the  request  of  Elizabeth  to  show 
Falstaff  m  love ;  that  an  impromptu  compliment  introduced  l^ 
S.  in  playing  the  part  of  a  king  m  some  play  before  Elizabeth 
greatly  delighted  the  Queen;  and , that  James  on  one  occasion 
addressed  an  autograph  letter  of  compliment  to  the  poet  The  date 
at  which  S.  returned  to  Stratford  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
New  Place,  is  as  doubtful  as  the  date  of  his  migration  to  Lon- 
don, but  it  may  safely  be  placed  between  1606  and  1 6 10.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  death,  leading  outwardly  the  life  of  a  plain 
country  gentleman,  except  in  those  marvellous  hours  in  his  study 
when  he  was  penning  the  calmest  and  lofliest  of  his  works.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  he  still  possessed  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  theatres  at  which  his  plays  were  represented — ^an  interest 
which  perhaps  descended  to  his  wife  at  his  death.  Tradition 
speaks  of  him  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  a  good,  com- 
panionable, and  even  jovial  neighbour.  The  jests  and  so-called 
'  epigrams '  which  have  been  fathered  upon  him  are  for  the  most 
part  palpably  spurious,  yet  the  fact  that  they  should  have  been 
attributed  to  him  at  all  is  significant.  The  most  important 
tradition  of  this  period  is  that  connected  with  his  death,  which 
asserts  that  '  S.,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  mcrrie  meeting;, 
and  itt  seemes  drank  too  hard,  for  S.  died  of  a  feavour  there  con- 
tracted.' Perhaps  the  fact  of  the  'merrie  meeting'  may  be 
genuine,  however  little  weight  we  may  attach  to  the  inference. 
The  tradition  that  tie  '  died  a  Papist '  has  not  a  scrap  of  intrinsic 
probability  or  extrinsic  corroboration.  His  wife  and  his  two 
daughters  survived  him.  Anne  S.  died  in  1623 ;  Susannah  Hall 
in  1649,  leaving  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who,  after  beiz^  twice 
married,  died  childless  in  1670 ;  and  Judith  Quiney  died  child- 
less in  1662.  With  Elizabeth  Hall  (Lady  Barnard)  perished  the 
last  lineal  descendant  of  the  poet. 

Biographers  and  critics  have  expended  much  ingenuity  in 
dividing  the  life  of  S.  into  separate  periods  of  intellectual  and 
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artistic  development     Each  new  critic  ]uis  a  new  classification 
of  the  plays,  and  a  new  mode  of  mapping  out  the  mental  growth 
of  the  poet,    lliese  fancies' are  pleasant,  and  even  useful,  though 
any  projection  of  such  a  '  rouna  and  perfect '  mind  can  only  re< 
present  it  conventionally,  as  Mercator's  chart  represents  the  globe. 
They  are  so  numerous,  and  so  much  dependent  on  the  vexed  ques* 
tion  of  the  chronology  of  the  plays,  which  it  is  impossible  here  to 
discuss,  that  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  some  of  their  original 
sources.    The  monumental '  Life  of  S.,'  bv  Halliwell-Phillipps 
(Lond.  1848),  remains  the  great  storehouse  of  data  and  documents, 
tliough  it  might  with  advantage  be  revised  so  as  to  embody  the 
results  of  more  recent  investigations.     Charles  Knight's  '  S.,  a 
Biography*  (Lond.  1 843),  ranging  further  for  its  materials, forms 
a  rich  collection  of  antiquarian  information  of  all  sorts  bearing 
upon  S.'s  life.    Excellent  lives  of  the  poet  are  also  prefixed 
to  many  of  the  editions  of  his  works  enumemted  below,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  Collier,  Singer,  Dyce,  Staunton,  and  Grant- 
White.    Neil's  '  S.,  a  Critical  Biography*  (Lond.  1861),  is  an 
accurate  and  handy  compendium  of  facts.     'Wise's  '  S. :  his 
Birthplace  and  its  Neighbourhood'  (Lond.  1861),  and  Smith's 
'  Rural  Life  of  S.'  (L.ond.  1870),  will  also  be  found  useful.  Among 
the  foremost  members  of  the  '  second  Victorian  school  of  Shake* 
s[)earean8,'  to  whom  chiefly  we  are  indebted  for  theories  of  S.'s 
mental  growth  and  development^  the  most  prominent  are  Messrs. 
Dowden,  Fumivall,  and  r  leay,  whose  works,  along  with  that  of 
Gervinus  in  Germany,  will  be  referred  to  aflerwarok     Professor 
Ward  in  his  '  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature'  (Lond. 
1875)  gives  a  short  life  of  S.,  as  well  as  a  valuable  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Shakespearean  criticism.     Among  other  meritorious 
works  bearing  upon  the  biography  may  be  mentioned  Drake's 
<  S.  and  his  Times*  (Lond.  18x7) ;  Skottowe's  '  Life  of  S.'  (I^nd. 
1824),  specially  valuable  for  the  sources  of  his  plays  ;  Guizot's 
'  S.  and  his  Times'  (Lond.  1841),  instructive  though  antiquated, 
having  been  written  as  early  as  1821 ;  Delius's  'Der  Mvthus 
von  W.  8/  (Bonn,  1851) ;  Ingleby's  •  Complete  View  of  the  S. 
Controversy  '  (Lond.  1861) ;  Grant-White's  '  Life  and  Genius  of 
S.'  (Boston,  U.S.  1865) ;  French's  '  Shakspereana  Genealogica' 
(Lond.   1869) ;  Ingleby's  '  S.:  the  Man  and  the  Book'  (Lond. 
1877),   a  collection  of  interesting  details;  the  same  author's 
*  Centurie  of  Prayse '  (Lond.  1874),  an  exhaustive  list  of  con- 
temporary allusions. 

Jlibliography* — During  S.*s  lifetime,  as  we  have  seen,  eighteen 
of  his  plays  had  been  printed  in  quarto  form,  some  having  even 
gone  through  several  editions.    Of  these  quartos,  none  is  known 
to  have  been  published  with  S.'s  consent,  and  manv  are  mere 
garbled  versions,  from  stolen  manuscripts  or  shorthand  notes 
taken  in  the  theatre.    The  first  authorised  edition  was  that 
known  as  'the  first  folio,'  published  by  John  Heminge  and 
Henry  Condell  in  1623.    This  is  the  date  of  Anne  Hathaway's 
death,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  an  interest  held  by  her 
in  the  stage-right  of  the  plays  may  have  prevented  their  publica- 
tion earlier.    The  full  title  is  '  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Come* 
dies.  Histories,  and  Tragedies.    Published  according  to  the  True 
Origlnall  Copies.'    The  volume  contains  eighteen  plays  which 
had  not  before  been  printed,  viz.,  the  Tempisty  Th€  Two  GtntU' 
men  of  Verona^  Measure  for  Measure^  the  Comedy  of  Errors^ 
As  You  Liie  It,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Alts  IVell  thai  Ends 
IVell,  Twelfth  Night,  The  mnter's  Tale,  King  John,  I  Henry 
VI,,   Henry   VIII,,  Macbeth,   Timon,   Cymbaine,  Coriolanus, 
yalius  Carsar.  Antony  and  Cleofaira,     Pericles  was  omitted,  and 
Othello,  which  had  been  published  in  quarto  in  1622,  was  in- 
cluded, thus  making  36  plays  in  all.    Tne  editon  professed  to 
print  from  the  poet^  MSS.,  but  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the 
plays  were  merelv  printed  from  the  quartos.     Still  this  edition, 
corrupt  as  it  is,  has  on  the  whole  the  greatest  authority  of  all 
the  old  editions.    Only  a  few  copies  are  now  extant— ^e  last 
which  came  into  the  market  was  bought  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  for  ;(7I4 — but  it  has  been  reproduced  in  photographic 
facsimile    by   Staunton    (1866),  and    in  a  reduced    form  by 
Messrs.    Chatto   &  Windus  (1876);   while    there   is   also    a 
useful    literatim  reprint   by  Booth  (x86^).      A    second  folio 
edition  in  1632  was  only  a  careless  reprmt  of  the  first.    The 
third    (1664)  contained  Pericles  and  six  other  plays,  of  which 
only  the  Tioo  Noble  Kinsmen  and  Edward  III,  seem  to  have 
any    claim  to  be  regarded  as  even  in  part  the  work  of  S. 

*  All  b"  *oks  mentioned  in  the  remainder  of  this  article  arc  tobe  undentood 
a&  public  bed  in  London,  tinkss  the  contrary  u  stated. 


The.  fourth  (1685)  was  a  reproduction  of  the  third.  The  first 
critical  edition  was  that  of  Rowe  (1709),  in  which  some  of  the 
more  glaring  errors  of  the  folios  were  corrected,  while  there  was 
a  praiseworthy  abstention  from  nurely  conjectural  emendation. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Pope  s  edition  (1725).  Pope  claims 
to  have  '  discharged  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor  with  a  religious 
abhorrence  of  all  innovation,  and  without  any  indulgence  to  his 
private  sense  and  conjecture.'  This,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  a 
very  fair  description  of  what  he  did  not  do^  as  he  gave  the  rein 
to  every  conjectural  whim  that  occurred  to  him.  Theobald, 
whose  edition  appeared  in  1733,  was  a  much  more  industrious  and 
conscientious  editor  than  Pope,  and  did  something  to  free  S. 
both  from  the  errors  of  his  Elizabethan  printer  and  the '  improve- 
ments '  of  his  Augustan  editor.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  (Oxf.  1 744) 
and  Warburton  (1747)  edited  after  the  fashion  of  Pope,  though 
in  some  respects  they  improved  upon  him.  Johnson's  edition 
appeared  in  1765*  ^^  ^^  ^  acumen  of  the  great  critic  was 
plainly  visible,  though,  owing  to  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
subject,  not  to  mention  his  want  of  the  necessary  Elizabethan 
erudition,  it  was  largely  thrown  away.  What  Johnson  lacked 
was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  Steevens,  who,  aAer  publish- 
ing a  reprint  of  twenty  of  the  quarto  plajrs,  collaborated  with 
Jonnson  in  an  edition  published  in  1773.  Capell's  edition 
(1768)  contained  some  valuable  matters  hidden  under  the 
veil  of  an  involved  and  difficult  style.  Malone,  the  last  of 
the  i8th  c  editors,  was  on  the  whole  the  best — learned,  labo- 
rious, conscientious,  and  not  devoid  of  sympathy  with  his 
subject.  His  edition  of  1 790  forms  the  basis  of  Reed*s  (1803 
and  181 3)  and  of  Boswdl's  great  '  Variorum'  (1821),  in  which 
his  labours  are  combined  with  those  of  Johnson  and  Steevens. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  closes  the  record  of  i8th  c  Shakespearean 
editing,  though  Singer's  Chiswick  Press  edition  of  1826  was 
little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  the  'Variorum.*  With  the 
Victorian  period  a  new  era  of  study  commenced.  Editors  came 
to  their  work  with  a  wider  Elizabethan  erudition,  deeper  philo* 
logical  theories,  juster  views  of  the  duties  they  undertook,  and, 
above  all,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  poet's  genius  and  spirit, 
llieoretically,  all  have  agreed  in  the  principle  of  adherence  to 
the  first  folio  text  wherever  it  is  at  all  deliensible,  but  the 
variations  in  practice  have  been  considerable.  The  strongest 
partisans  of  the  folio  text  are  Knight  (1838-43),  Grant- White 
(Boston,  U.S.  i857-<5o),  and  Clarke  and  Wright  (Cam- 
bridge 1863-66).  In  the  Cambridge  text  the  adherence  to  the 
folio  readings  is  perhaps  too  strict,  but  the  fault  is  a  eood  one, 
and  the  single-volume  'Globe'  edition  (1864,  and  frequently 
republished),  in  which  it  is  reproduced,  is  perhaps  the  best  popu« 
lar  issue ;  though  the  'Leopold'  edition  (1877),  which  gives  the 
plays  in  approximate  chronological  order,  with  the  text  of  Pro- 
fessor Delius  (Elberfeld,  1854),  is  also  to  be  recommended. 
Collier,  in  his  edition  of  1841,  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  first  folio^ 
but  his  belief  in  the  MS.  annotations  in  a  copy  of  the  second 
folio  discovered  by  him  in  1 849,  led  him  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  wild  emendation  in  his  edition  of  1852.  The  MS.  annotations 
are  now  generally  considered  to  be  of  recent  date,  and  of  little 
value ;  though  they  fotmd  warm  defenders  in  a  controversy  of 
unusual  virulence.  Among  the  remaining  editions  of  most 
note  are  those  of  Hudson  (Boston,  U.S.  1851-57),  Singer 
and  Lloyd  (1856),  Dyce  (1857,  2d  ed.  1866-68),  and  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke  (i860).  About  two-thirds  of  Halliwell-Phillipps' 
great  folio  edition,  b^n  in  1853,  have  now  been  issued ;  and 
an  elaborate  Variorum  edition,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fumess, 
is  also  in  course  of  publication  in  the  United  States  (Philadel- 
phia, 1871).  Several  'family'  editions  have  been  published, 
that  by  Bowdler  (1818)  having  attained  sufficient  currency  to 
render  the  term  ' Bowdlerisea'  a  cant  word  for  expurgated 
literature  in  general  Many  separate  plays  have  of  recent  years 
been  issued  for  school  use.  Hunter's  editions  (1869-73)  are 
among  the  best,  but  the  more  recent  Clarendon  Press  series 
(edited  by  Messrs  Clarke  and  Wright),  and  the  series  published 
by  Messrs.  Collins  of  Glasgow  (edited  by  Mr.  Neil  and 
others),  also  form  admirable  introductions  to  Shakespearean 
study. 

Study  and  Criticism, — The  S.  Memorial  Library  at  Bioatng* 
ham  now  contains  over  6000  volumes,  and  is  still  aidmittedly  in- 
complete. This  fact  may  help  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
extent  to  which  Shakespearean  study  has  been  prosecuted  in 
Germany  and  America  as  well  as  in  England.  Tlie  grrat  mass 
of  this  literature  dates  from  the  present  century.      We    can* 
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not  se«  the  mountain  near  at  hand,  says  Emerson,  speaking  of 
S. ;  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  his  death  that 
the  world  at  large  became  alive  to  his  true  greatness.    Among 
his  contemporaries    he  was  popular  and  no  more.      Despite 
Jonson*s  splendid  eulogies,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Ben  con- 
sidered himself  the  better  poet  of  the  two.     His  *  mellifluousness ' 
is  the  quality  chiefly  dwelt  upon   in  contemporary  allusions  ; 
and  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  greatest  men  of  his  time — 
Bacon  and  Raleigh — do  not  even  mention  his  name.     In  the 
succeeding    generation  Milton  nobly  characterises  him  as  the 
'dear  son  of   Memory,    great    heir  of   Fame,*  but    the    line 
{V Allegro)  in  which  he  describes  him  as  *  warbling  his  native 
wood-notes  wild,'  seems  to  show  that  he  looked  upon  him  as 
nothing  more  than  an  untutored  genius.     Fuller's  allusion  to 
the  wit-combats  between  S.  and  Ben  Jonson  proves  that  he 
heartily  admired,  if  he  did  not  adequately  appreciate,  the  colossal 
genius  of  the  former ;  and  Charles  I.  is  known  to  have  been  a 
student  of  S.,  a  copy  of  the  second  folio  with  his  autograph 
being  preserved  in  the   Royal   Library  at  Windsor.     Driven 
from  the  stage  during  the  Puritan  ascendancy,  his  plays  were  re- 
vived in  garbled  and  almost  unrecognisable  forms  by  Dryden, 
Davenant,  and  Betterton  after  the  Restoration.      The  Tempest 
became  a  sort  of  pantomime  under  the  title  of  The  Enchanted 
Island.    The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  rechristened  Sauny  the 
Scot,    Mr.  Pepys  considered  the  Midsummer  Ntghfs  Dream 
*  the  most  insipid  and  ridiculous  play  that  ever  he  saw.'     Rymer 
dubbed  Othello  *  a  senseless  trifling  tale,*  and  Nahum  Tate  re- 
wrote an  obscure  old  tragedy  called  Lear  without  knowing  who 
was  its  author.     Dryden  alone  seems  now  and  then  to  have  had 
a  glimpse  of  true  insight  into  the  poet's  greatness.    The  history 
of  iSih  c.  editions  and  editors  affords  an  index  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which   S.    was  held  in  that    supremely  self-satisfled 
age.     He  was  a  barbarous  genius  to  be  patronised,  corrected, 
and  trimmed  to  fit  the  Procrustes-bed  of   'cultivated  taste.* 
Johnson  preferred  some  lines  of  Congreve  to  anything  in  S., 
and  gravely  remarks  that  'he  has  speeches,   perhaps  some- 
times scenes,  which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe  without  his 
effeminacy.*   Goldsmith  censures  his '  antiquated  dialect,  obsolete 
humour,  and  overcharged  characters ;  *  and  Collins  gives  the  palm 
to  Fletcher,  as  compared  with  S.,  for  the  portrayal  of  female 
character.     Still  he  was  popular  on  the  stage,  where  Booth, 
Wilks,  Cibber,  Macklin,  and  above  all  Garrick  (q.  v.),  gained 
their  greatest  triumphs  in  characters  from  his  dramas.     The 
critical  labours,  too,  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  Capell,  and  Malone 
only  formed  part  of  a  general  Shakespearean  revival,  of  which 
Farmer's  '  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  S.*  (Cambridge,  1767),  and 
Mrs.  Montagu's  *  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  S.'  (1769) — the  latter  an 
answer  to  Voltaire's  criticisms — may  be  regarded  as  the  precur- 
sors.   The  Ireland  forgeries,  an  imposture  which  culminated  in 
the  production  at  Drury  Lane  of  the  'solemn  mockery*  of '  Vor- 
tigern'  (1799),  and  which  finally  collapsed  with  the  publication 
of  the  'Confessions  of  W.  H.  Ireland'  (1805),  gave  an  indirect 
impetus  to  Shakesperean  study.     A  new  revival  was,  however, 
at  nand.     In  1 8x1  Coleridge  gave  his  lectures  on  S.  in  London 
(sec  his  *  Seven  Lectures  on  S.  and  Milton,*  with  a  preface  by 
Collier,  1856).     In  them  he  propounded  the  theory,  now  so  uni- 
versally recognised  if  not  always  acted  upon,  that  we  must  come 
to  the  study  of  S.  as  disciples,  not  as  critics — reverently,  not 
self-sufficiently.    Some  of  his  comments  are  even  yet  unsurpassed 
for  delicacy  and  depth  of  insight.    Charles  Lamb,  in  his  '  Essays 
on  the  Tragedies  of  S.*  (1808),  and  Hazlitt  in  his  '  Characters  of 
S.'s  Plays '  (181 7),  and  his  *  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature 
of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth*  (1820),  advanced  the  cause  of  a  more 
reverent  criticism,  as  did  De  Quincey  in  his  '  Britannica  *  paper 
(see  vol.  XV.  of  his  'Works,*  Edinb.  1863).     This  new  aesthetic 
theory  struck  the  keynote  for  the  textual  criticism  and  archaeo- 
logical study  of  the  first  Victorian  school  of  Shakespeareans, 
whose  labours  have  been  described  above.    The  *S.  Society,* 
founded  in  1 841,  published  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  of  its 
existence  many  very  valuable  reprints  of  literature  bearing  upon 
the  elucidation  of  the  poet's  text.    To  this  period  of  study  belong 
such  books  as  Courtenay's  'Commentaries  on  the  Historical 
Plays'  (1840);   Mary  Cowden  Clarke's   'Concordance  to  S.' 
(1845;   2d  ed.   i860);  Collier's  'S.'s  Library*  (1843;   2d  ed. 
1^75) — along  with  which  may  be  mentioned  Steevens'  reprint 
of  '  Six  Old  Plays,*  on  which  S.  founded  some  of  his  dramas 
(1779);  W.  Sidnev  Walker's  valuable  'S.'s  Versification  Ex- 
plained' (1854);  the  same  author's  'Examination  of  the  Text 
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of  S.*  (i860).  Perhaps  the  most  notable  aesthetic  work  of  the 
period  is  Mrs.  Jameson's  profoundly  sympathetic  'Characteristics 
of  S.'s  Women'  (1846),  along  with  wnich  may  be  mentioned 
Bucknill's  'Psychology  of  S.*  (1859);  'Medical  Knowledge  of 
S.*  (i860),  and  'Mad  Folk  of  S.'  (1867).  Here,  too,  maybe 
noted  the  strange  'Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  S.  unfolded' 
(1857;  with  a  preface  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne),  in  which  an 
American  lady,  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  strives  to  prove  that  S.'s  works 
were  in  reality  written  by  Bacon,  Raleigh,  and  other  distin- 
guished Elizabethans,  who  merely  borrow^  the  name  of  S.,  an 
obscure  player,  so  as  to  avoid  the  difficulties  in  which  they  wonld 
have  been  involved  had  they  been  known  as  the  authors  of  the 
plays.  This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  thousand  'curiosities 
of  literature  *  which  have  grown  up  around  the  name  of  S.  The 
splendid  expositions  of  S.'s  genius  m  Carlyle's  '  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship,'  and  in  Emerson's  *  Representative  Men,*  arc  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  a  passing  mention.  One  of  the 
most  luminous  of  the  minor  essays  on  S.  is  that  in  Lowell's 
'  Among  my  Books '  (1870).  Within  the  last  twenty  years — wc 
might  almost  say  within  the  last  ten— a  new  school  of  Shake- 
spearean scholars  has  grown  up,  whose  aesthetic  tenets  are  chiefly 
founded  upon  German  suggestions,  while  their  textual  criticism 
is  largely  concerned  with  the  application  of  '  metrical  tests '  to 
decide  the  genuineness  of  plays  and  passages  of  plays,  as  well 
as  their  chronological  order.  Messrs.  Spedding,  Fleay,  and 
Ingram  may  be  called  the  joint-discoverers  and  appliers  of  this 
new  form  of  criticism,  which  is  best  expounded  in  Fleay**  '  S. 
Manual'  (1877),  and  his  'Introduction  to  Shakespearean  Study ' 
(1877);  in  Dowden's  'S.  Primer'  (1877),  an  admirably  com- 
pendious introduction  to  a  study  of  the  poet ;  and  in  Fumivall's 
excellent  Introduction  to  the  'Leopold  S.'  To  the  aesthetic 
works  of  this  period  belong  Dowden's  'S.,  his  Mind  and  Art* 
(1876),  H.  Brown's  'Sonnets  of  S.  solved*  (1870),  Simpson's 
'  Philosophy  of  S.'s  Sonnets  *  (1868),  Massey*s  *  Secret  Drama  of 
the  Sonnets*  (1872),  Ingleby's  'The  Soule  Arrayed'  (1872), 
Hudson's 'S.,  his  life,  Art,  and  Characters'  (Boston,  U.S.  1873), 
Swinburne's  'Three  Stages  of  S.'  (in  the  ' FortnighUy  Review,' 
1875  and  1876).  Among  more  strictly  scientific  works,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  mentioned  Craik's  '  English  of  S.*  (5th  ed. 
1877),  Abbot's '  Shakespearean  Grammar  *  (1876)/  Ellis*s  '  Early 
English  Pronunciation  *  (1869),  Stokes*  '  Chronological  Order  of 
S.*s  Plays'(i878),  Ingleby's  *S.  Hermeneutics'  (1875),  Mrs.  Fur- 
ness*s  '  Concordance  to  the  Minor  Poems  *  (Philadelphia  r872).  ! 
In  1873  the  '  New  S.  Society  *  was  founded,  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall 
being  appointed  its  director.  Under  its  auspices  many  diligent 
workers  are  engaged  in  applying  the  new  tests,  collecting, 
editing,  and  reproducing  'allusion  books,*  arranging  parallel 
text  editions,  and  doing  active  and  useful  work  of  all  kinds  in 
the  great  field  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves.  A  new 
Memorial  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Library  are  at  present  in  course 
of  erection  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
Theatre,  at  least,  will  be  opened  in  1879  on  the  traditional  anni- 
versary of  the  poet's  birth. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century  S.  may  be  said  to  have 
been  unknown  on  the  Continent.  There  are  slight  traces 
of  him  in  France  before  Voltaire  'introduced*  him  to  his 
countrymen,  but  they  are  very  slight  indeed.  Voltaire's  views 
on  S.  are  well  known.  He  characterised  him  as  a  grand  fm,  a 
sauvage  ivre,  sans  la  moindre  itincelle  de  ban  gOHt^  but  graciously 
admitted  that  he  had  now  and  then  des  morceaux  admirehUs — ^a 
judgment  which  was  almost  literally  endorsed  by  Chateaubriand. 
A  translation  by  De  la  Place  was  published  in  Paris  (1745-48), 
and  upon  this  Ducis  founded  his  famous  adaptation  of  Hamlet 
(1769),  whose  general  spirit  maybe  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Hamlet,  left  alive  at  the  end,  concludes  the  drama  with  the 
reflection,  Mes  malheurs  sont  comhUs:  mais  ma  vertu  merestt! 
A  new  prose  translation  by  Pierre  Letourneur  was  published  in 
Paris  between  1776  and  1782,  and  of  this  translation  a  new  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1821,  with  an  introduction  by  Guizot. 
More  recently  S.  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  leading 
French  critics,  who  have  attacked  or  defended  him  according  as 
they  leaned  towards  classicism  or  romanticism.  See  the  cautions 
estimate  of  Villemain  in  his  '  Melanges  Historiques  et  Litteraires 
(Par.  1827) ;  the  brilliant  and  imaginative  essay  of  Ph.  Cbasles, 
'ttudes  sur  W.  S.,  Marie  Stuart,  et  I'Arctin*  (Par.  1851); 
Mezieres*  valuable  '  S.,  ses  CEuvres  et  ses  Critiques '  (Par.  i860); 
Lacroix's  '  Histoire  de  I'influence  de  S.  sur  le  Th^tre  Fran^ais* 
(Bruxelles  1856);   and  Reymond's  'ComeiUe,  S.,  et  Goethe' 
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(Pflr.  1864).  A  complete  tnmtlatioo  by  F.  V.  Hugo  (Par. 
1859-^)  was  intxxMlaced  by  a  no^pilar,  striking,  if  somewhat 
fantastic  rhapsody  by  Victor  Hugo  hiinself»  entitlra  *  William  S.' 
(Par.  1864;  translated  by  Baiilot,  1864).  Lastly,  M.  Taine  has 
drawn  a  highly-coloured  and  excessiveW  French  portrait  of  S. 
in  his  '  History  of  English  Literature'  (£din.  i873>74),  in  which 
he  speaks  of  him  as  *  a  nature  poetical,  immonu,  inspired,  supe- 
rior to  reason,  by  the  sudden  revelations  of  its  seers  madness,* 
and  remarks  that '  the  *'  sweet  abandonment  of  love "  was  the 
great  occupation  of  his  lifie.* 

In  German  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  Sk  has  been  natural- 
ised as  no  other  writer  erer  has  been  in  the  literature  of  a 
foreign  country.  He  was  to  some  extent  known  even  before  the 
time  of  Lessing  (see  Cohn's  *S.  in  Germany,'  1865),  but  that 
great  critic  was  really  the  first  to  recognise  and  proclaim  his  true 
▼idue.  In  the  *  literatnrbriefe '  (1759  and  onwards)  he,  along 
with  Moses  Mendelssohn,  powerfully 'upheld  S.  and  the  ro- 
mantic drama  against  the  prerailine  French  taste  of  the  age, 
whose  critical  dictator  was  Gottsched.  In  the  '  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgic '  (1767-^)  Lessing,  aided  by  Schroder  on  the 
stage,  still  further  expounded  the  new  doctrines,  which  were 
taken  up  by  Herder  in  an  essay  on  S.  (1772) ;  while  in  the  pre- 
vious year  ire  find  Goethe,  at  a  students*  celebration  at  Strass* 
burg,  uttering  an  eloquent  panesyric  upon  the  newly-discovered 
genius.  Meanwhile  Wieland  had  translated  twentjr-two  of  the  dra- 
mas (1762-66),  and  his  translation  was  completed  by  Eschenburg 
(1775).  Goethe  wrote  his '  Gdu  *  (1773)  *.m  die  Shakespearean 
manner,'  and  struck  the  keynote  of  noKxlem  Shakespearean  criti- 
cism in  his  analysis  of  HamUi  in  *  Wilhelm  Meister'  (1795), 
though  he  afterwards  modified  his  views  in  his  essay,  *  S.  und 
kein  Ende'  (1813).  Schiller  throughout  his  whole  career  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  S.,  and  the  minor  poets  of  the  '  Sturm- 
und-Drang  *  period — Lenz,  Klinger,  ftc — idolised,  copud,  and 
katnred 
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S.  to  an  extravagant  degree.    With  A.  W.  Schlegel 

and  F.  L.  Tieck,  however,  Ues  the  true  credit  of  having  intro- 
duced S.  to  the  great  German  public  Their  translation,  com- 
menced as  early  as  1797  and  continued  slowly  until  it  was 
publidied  in  its  complete  form  at  Berlin  between  1825  and  1833, 
IS  so  admirable  in  eviery  point  that  it  remains  the  standard  Ger- 
man rendering  in  spite  of  many  able  attempts  by  such  men  as 
the  Vones,  Suirock,  Freiligrath,  Bodenstedt,  Heyse,  Bottger, 
and  Doring  to  supersede  it.  (See  Bemays' '  Zur  Entstehungs 
geschichte  des  Schlegerschen  S.,'  Leip.  1872.)  Schlegel's  *  Lec- 
tures on  Dranuitic  Art  and  literature,'  delivered  at  Vienna  in 
1808  (translated  by  Black,  2d  ed.  1846),  so  much  resemble  those 
of  Coleridge  in  the  general  tone  of  criticism  that  the  latter  has 
been  accused  of  plagiarism,  though  the  accusation  has  been 
thoroughly  refiited.  The  chief  merit  which  they  had  in  common 
was  that  of  r^arding  S.'s  dramas  as  masterly  not  only  in  matter 
but  also  in  form,  tiA  shaking  off  entirely  the  trammels  of  the 
French  quasi-Aristotelian  prejudices.  Tieck  also  published 
some  suggestive,  though  unequal,  criticisms.  (See  Deuus'  '  Die 
Tieck'scK  S.-kritik  beleuchtet'  (Bonn  1&46).  Since  then  the 
range  of  Shakckpestfean  study  has  widened  *and  deepened  in  Ger- 
many, until  a  tew  years  ago  her  scholars  were  able  justly  to 
claim  that  thev  had  done  more  for  the  elucidation  of  our  mat 
poet  than  we  had  ourselves,  though  now,  perhaps,  such  a  aaim 
could  scarcely  be  maintained.  Ulrici,  in  his  *S.'s  Dramatic 
Art'  (1846;  3d  ed.  translated  by  L.  D.  Schmits,  1876),  seeks 
to  find  a  central  ethical  idea  in  each  drama.  A  less  transcend- 
ental oesthetic  is  applied  by  Gervinus,  whose  '  S.  Commentaries' 
(1849,  ^i^  Bannett's  translation,  with  introductkm  by  Fuomi- 
vail,  2d  ed.  1877),  are  elaborate,  and,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  exhaustive.  The  fault  of  this  school  of  criticism  Is  a 
strained  desire  to  bring  S.  as  a  whole  into  harmony  with  some 
particular  ethical  or  aesthetic  theoir.  '  II  devient,'  sm  M6 
zi^res,  'panth^e  avec  les  uns  ^Rosencrans  and  Fischer] 
spiritualiste  avec  les  autres  [Ulna],  politique  avec  un  troi- 
si6me  [Gervinus],  et  avec  tous  philosophe.*  Kreyssig,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  critic  of  his  class,  avoids  this  error. 
In  his  *Vorlesungen  iiber  S.'  (2d  ed.  BerL  1874)  he  expressly 
disclaims  all  wish  an  S,  asthetisirende  Gtistesgymnastik  %u 
tmben^  and  yet  is  eminentlv  suggestive  and  thorough.  See  also 
his  *  S.  Fragen  *  (Berl.  1877),  as  well  as  Hebler*s  '  Aufsatze 
iiber  S.'  (2d  ed.  Bern  1874),  and  TschischwiU's  'S.-Forsch- 
ungen '  (Halle  1868).  The  idolatry  of  S.  in  a  certain  school  has 
called  forth  an  able  counter^riticism  in  Riimelin's  '  S.-Studien ' 
(Stuttg.  1866),  and  Benediz's  'Die  Shakespearomanie '  (Stuttg. 
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1873).  The  DeuiscJu  $.•  GmlUckafi^  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Weimar,  is  doing  work  very  similar  to  that 
of  our  own  S.  Society.  Its  'Jahrbuch,'  first  published  in 
Berlin  in  1865,  is  now  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Karl 
Else,  whose  '  l^ys  on  S.'  have  been  translated  by  L.  D. 
Schmitz  (1874),  and  who  has  recently  published  another  collec<k 
tion  of  essa^  entided  *  William  S."^  (Halle  1876).  Professor 
Hertzberg  is  also  dotne  valuable  work  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society.  To  Delius'  admirable  edition  of  S.'s  works 
(English  text  with  German  notes)  we  have  already  referred.  His 
'  Abbandlungen  zu  S.'  (Elberfeld  1878)  are  also  to  be  noted. 
In  *  Die  Quellen  des  S.'  (Bonn  1873),  Professor  Simrock  treaU 
the  sources  of  S.'s  plots,  &&,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  com- 
parative mythologist ;  and,  among  the  most  valuable  of  recent 
German  contributions  to  Sliakespearean  study,  we  must  note 
Dr.  Schmidt's  'S. -Lexicon'  (BerL  1874-76). 

flhftle,  the  rock  resulting  from  stratified  and  hardened  mud 
and  da^.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  alumina  and  silica, 
often  highly  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron ;  this  produces  a  red- 
dish-brown colours  bituminous  shales  are  black,  while  the 
ordinary  varieties  are  usually  grey.  It  is  of  very  common 
occurrence  in  various  geological  formations,  hrpically  so  in 
the  Carboniferous,  where  it  is  known  to  the  coUiers  as  '  bind ' 
or  '  blaes ; '  it  very  generally  contains  remains  of  lepidoden- 
droid  plants,  ferns,  &c.,  and  is  frequently  so  hiehly  charged 
with  carbonaceous  matter  as  to  pass  by  insensible  gradations 
into  ooaL  The  Torbanehill  mmeral,  which  occurred  near 
Bathgate,  in  linlithgowdiire,  but  is  now  exhausted,  so  shared 
in  its  character  the  appearance  both  of  coal  and  sUte,  that  a 
long  and  famous  lawsuit  was  needed  to  decide  the  ouestion. 
Immense  quantities  of  S.  are  now  raised  in  the  coalfields  of 
Scotland,  and  also  in  certain  English  localities,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  paraffin,  &c.,  the  yield  varying  in  good  samples 
from  20  to  50^  and  in  exceptional  cases  even  70^  gallons  of 
crude  oil  per  ton.  Certain  shales  in  the  Liassic  formation  can 
be  made  to  yield  similar  products,  and  in  all  probability  many 
of  the  anthracite  shales  oif  the  Silurian  system  will  soon  be 
in  like  maimer  utilised.  Alum  can  also  be  profitably  ob- 
tained from  many  shales,  but  although  a  few  lax]^e  works  have 
already  sprung  up  for  its  manufacture,  the  process  is  still  capable 
of  very  ereat  extension.  Some  of  the  softer  shales  are  often 
ground  down  separatelj  or  along  with  clay  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  drain-pipes,  sc,  and  the  finer  (qualities  of  slate-pencil 
consist  of  sticks  01  soft  grey  S.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1 874, 
362,747  tons  of  S.  were  produced,  chiefly  oil-S.  See  Paraffin. 


Sballoon',  a  kind  of  worsted  stofi^  originally  manufactufed  at 
Chalons,  in  France,  of  which  the  name  is  a  corruption. 

Shall'op  (Fr.  ichdUmpe\  a  broad,  open,  schooner-rigged 
boat,  with  two  masts. 

■ 

Sball'ot  (Fr.  etchahite^  firom  Lat  Asealmiiis\  the  AUium 
AscaUmoim  of  botanists,  is  a  native  of  Palestine ;  particularly, 
it  is  said,  the  coast  districts  about  Askalon.  The  bulbs  are 
compouiMi,  separating  like  g^lie  into  'cloves.'  These  are  used 
in  tne  same  way  as  onions  in  soups  and  stews ;  in  a  raw  state 
are  cut  small  as  a  sanoe,  and  also  make  an  excellent  pickle. 

flhE^ftTiiwn,  the  ftame  applied  to  the  religion  of  the  Tunn* 
tan  races  inhabiting  Siberia  and  N.E.  Europe,  whose  cultus  and 
mythology  are  wholly  influenced  by  a  belief  in  magic,  and  con- 
sequently animistic  in  their  character.  All  the  spirits  to  whom 
they  ofler  homage,  chief  among  them  Ukko  the  Heaven-God, 
are  nature-beings,  less  eminent  for  moral  gifts  than  magic  powers, 
whose  dreaded  force,  however,  mav  be  averted  or  even  turned 
to  advantage  by  means  of  the  spells  of  'shamans'  or  sorcerers. 
Concerning  the  title  shasnan^  Max  Miiller  observes  in  CMi^/rom 
a  German  IVorksk^Pt  vol  L  p.  190 : — '  The  only  trace  fk  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  amone  the  Kudic  races,  the  Fins,  Lapp% 
&C.,  is  found  in  the  name  of  their  priests,  Shawum  being  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cormptmn  of  Sramana,  a  name  applied  to  Buddha 
and  to  Buddhist  priests  in  general'  And  concerning  the 
Shamans  themselves  Castrbi  says  that  they  'are  practised  in  all 
sorts  of  conjuring-tricks,  t»y  which  they  know  how  to  dazzle  the 
simple  crowd,  and  inspire  greater  trust  in  themselves^'  One  of 
their  commonest  tricks,  described  by  him  in  Rateberichtet  pw  173, 
resembles  closely  the  performance  of  the  Davenport  Brothers. 
The  shaman  sits  bound  in  the  midst  of  a  darkened  chamber, 
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'when  suddenly  bears  growl  and  serpents  hiss,  and  lo  I  the  door 
opens,  and  the  wizard,  unbound,  enters  from  without.  See 
Tyler's  Primitive  Culture  {2  vols,  Lond.  187 1). 

Shaznli,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Mozuffemuggur,  N.W.  Pro- 
Tinces,  British  India,  on  ihe  E.  Jumna  Canal,  24  miles  W.  of 
Mozuffemuggur.  There  is  some  trade  and  manufacture,  but  the 
people  suffer  from  malaria  caused  by  bad  drainage.  Pop.  (1872) 
9177.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  S.  was  captured  by  the  muti- 
neers, and  113  of  its  brave  native  defenders  were  killed. 

Shamm'ai  was  the  colleague  of  Hillel  I.  (q.  v.)  during  part 
of  his  presidency  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  (B.C.  3C>-A.D.  10). 
Of  his  personal  history  very  little  is  known.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  ot  a  stem,  forbidding  temper ;  in  which  respect,  as  well  as 
in  his  decisions  on  many  rabbinical  questions,  he  was  the  anti- 
thesis of  his  colleague.  The  disciples  of  the  two— the  school  of 
Hillel  and  the  school  of  S.  —formed  two  irreconcilable  parties, 
whose  mutual  antipathy  showed  Itself  not  merely  in  words  but 
sometimes  in  blows  and  bloodshed. 

Bham'oy,  or  Shaxnm'y.    See  Chamois. 

Bha'xno.    See  Gobi. 

Sham'rock  (Ir.  Gael,  seamarog,  compounded  olseatnar^  *  tre- 
foil,' and  og,  *  little,*  Prior)  is  the  national  badge  of  Ireland — 
worn  by  many  Irish  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  In  the  Dublin  and 
Covent  Garden  markets  both  the  black  nonsuch  {Medicago  lupu- 
Una)  and  the  white  clover  {Tri/olium  repens)  zxz  sold  and 
accepted  as  the  emblem.  According  to  Dr.  Moore  of  Glasnevin, 
the  nrst  of  these  has  for  many  years  been  recognised  in  Ireland 
as  the  true  S. 

Shamyl  or  Schamyl  (Eng.  <  Samuel '),  was  bom  at  Himri 
in  Northern  Daghestan,  in  1 797.  He  was  a  member  of  a  family 
of  high  descent,  and  soon  became  a  leader  among  the  Circassians. 
Perceiving  that  the  tribes,  if  disunited,  would  inevitably  succumb 
to  the  aggressive  force  of  Russia,  he  zealously  seconded  the  efforts 
of  Kasi  MoUah,  a  Mohammedan  reformer,  to  produce  unity 
among  them.  In  1832,  when  Himri  was  besieged  by  the 
Russians,  he  fought  with  great  gallantry,  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
place,  he  miraculously  escaped,  though  pierced  by  two  balls.  In 
1834,  Kasi  MoUah  having  been  slain,  S.  was  chosen  chief.  He  at 
once  set  about  organising  the  tribes,  and  defeated  the  Russians 
in  1837.  In  1 039,  however,  they  captured  the  fortress  of 
Akulgo,  into  which  he  had  thrown  nimself,  and,  lest  he  should 
escape,  put  to  the  sword  every  being  in  the  place.  Yet 
the  nero  manacled  to  escape,  and  recommenced  the  war  with 
greater  zeal  and  daring  than  ever.  By  1844  he  had  established 
a  regular  government,  with  Dargo  as  capitaL  He  contrived  to 
keep  his  enemy  at  bay  till  1852.  In  that  year  Bariatinsky  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  several  tribes  from  S.,  and  cowed  others  by 
systematic  devastation.  After  a  brief  respite  during  the  Crimean 
war,  S.  was  again  hard  pressed  in  1858,  when  the  Russians 
destroyed  upwards  of  100  villages.  In  1859  his  last  fortress  fell, 
and  after  wandering  for  some  months  among  the  mountains,  he 
was  captured  at  Gounib.  Taken  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  received 
a  pension,  and  was  chivalrously  treated  by  the  Czar.  He  died  at 
Medina  when  returning  from  Mecca  in  March  1871. 

Shanghai',  the  chief  commercial  city  in  China,  in  the  pro- 
'vince  of  Kiang-su,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wusung,  14  miles 
from  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  is  built  on  a  level  tract  of  alluvial  soil. 
Intersected  by  navigable  water  channels.  It  stretches  for  2 
miles  along  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  3  miles 
long,  outside  of  which  are  populous  suburbs.  The  houses  are 
built  of  brick  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  overcrowded. 
S.  contains  numerous  temples,  chief  among  which  are  the  Cking- 
hwangy  or  temple  of  the  city  gods,  and  the  temples  of  the  god  of 
war  and  the  god  of  riches.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
and  several  mission  churches.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  the 
foreign  settlement,  consisting  of  three  quarters — the  French, 
English,  and  American  or  Hongkew.  These  colonies  occupy 
territorial  concessions,  and  are  self-governing.  The  Frencn 
municipality  is  called  the  'Counseil  de  1' Administration 
Munidpale  Fran9aise.'  the  English  and  American  joint  execu- 
tive ia  the  *  Council  for  the  Foreign  Community  of  S.'  There 
are  also  consular  courts,  an  English  Imperial  court,  and  a 
mixed  court.  The  working  of  these  courts  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  perplexity.    By  the  '  China  and  Japan  Order  in  Council, 
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1878,*  published  on  23d  August  of  that  year,  a  supreme  British 
court  for  all  China  has  been  established.    S.  was  opened  to  foreign 
traders  in  1842.    In  1853  the  Taeping  rebels  seized  it,  and  held 
it  till  1855.    They  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country  and  much 
hindered  the  commercial  progress  of  S.     ^though  tranquillity 
has  long  since  been  restored,  much  of  the  neighbourhood  is  stiU 
scantily  peopled.     The  foreign  quarter,  now  inhabited  by  large 
numbers  of*^  Chinese,  has   many  fine   residences,  warehouses, 
factories,  dockyards,  &c.     But  the  Chinese  still  manifest  much 
opposition  to  engineering  works.     The  mouth  of  the  Wusung 
is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  and  the  Wusung  Railway,  9}  miles 
long,  was  opened  by  an  English  company  as  far  as  Kangwan,  in 
June  1876.     The  working  of  the  line,  interfered  with  by  native 
officisds  for  a  time,  was  resumed  in  December  1876,  and  the 
number  of  passengers  during  that  month  amounted  to  17,527,  of 
whom  IS* 073  vci^  third  class.    A  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
Museum  have  been   opened  to  educate   the  natives.      The 
numerous    canals   will  long    prevent   the    extension    of   rail- 
ways, while  in  regard  to  steainships  the  Chinese  are  becoming 
our  serious    rivals.      A    native    company    under   government 
protection  conducts   the  local   traffic   in  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
and  a  large  native  iron  foundry  has  been  started  at  Hongkow. 
S.  has  some  manufactures  of  sdks,  glass,  paper,  coarse  cotton 
goods,  and  gold,  silver,  and  ivory  wares,  but  is  chiefly  im- 
portant for  commerce.    The  district  itself  does  not  consume 
much,  but  it  forms  a  centre  for  communication  with  all  N. 
China,  above  70CO  junks  being  employed   in   transit   traffic 
In  1876  S.  imported /^A]fif  goods  to  the  value  of  jf  12, 5 56, 134, 
as  follows: — Of  opium  (chiefly  Malwa),  ;f 4, 848,^^8;  cotton 
piece-goods,  ;f 4,706,856 ;    woollen    piece-good&   jifi ,096^606  ; 
iron,   £13^462      lead,    ;fi75»399;    timber,    £228,627;    coal 
(121,029  tons),  jf  175,000;  also  much  ginseng,  isinglass,  sea- 
weed, &c.     In  addition  to  the  above,  ;f  1,435,246  worth  of 
foreign  goods  were  imported  indirectly  from  Hong-Kong  and 
other  ports.    As  £46^,  736  were  re-exported  to  foreign  countries, 
and  £9, 735*544  to  other  ports  of  China,  the  net  value  of  the 
imports  of  foreign  goods  to  S.  was  ;£^3, 792,11a     Great  Britain 
sent  nearly  half  the  gross  quantity,  viz.,  ;^6,o63,974.     Of  native 
produce  (chiefly  silk,  tea,  cotton,  straw-bags,  baimboofi,  bean- 
cake,  buttons,  chinaware,  fans,  fish,  flower-seeds,  fruit,  fungus, 
ginseng,  grass-cloth,  hats,  hemp,  hides,  deer-horns,  matting,  oil, 
opium,  paper,  rhubarb,  rice,  skins,  sugar,  tallow,  tobacco,  &&), 
S.  imported  from  other  Chinese  ports  jfii,  191,873,  and  from 
Hong-Kong  ;C299,629 ;  and  re-exported  to  other  Chinese  ports^ 
;f3,765,762  ;  to  foreign  countries  and  Hong-Kong,  /^4,99i«t54 
(of  which  ;f  2,981,419  went  to  Great  Britain).    Thus  the  net  im- 
ports of  native  produce  at  S.  amounted  to  /^2, 734, 586.     The 
exports  of  native  produce  from  S.  was  to  foreign  countries, 
;f 7,500,71 7;    to   Hong-Kong,    ^240,506;    to   other   Chinese 
ports,  iTS*  167,528;   total,  ;f  10,908,751.      Adding  to  this   the 
value  of  the  re-exports  of  native  produce  as  given  above,  the 
gross  value  of  the  export  trade  was  ;f  19^665,667.     The  chief 
exports  (besides  re-exports)  were  silk,  tea,  raw  cotton,  nankeens, 
earthenware,  wheat,  vegetables,  &c.    During  1876  there  entered 
1407  steamers  of  1,158,219  tons  (of  which  517  of  463,469  tons 
were  British),  and  549  sailing  ships  of  144,062  tons  (oif  which 
204  of  81,560  tons  were  British);  and  there  cleared  1395  steamers 
of  1,143,625  tons  (of  which  512  of  455,326  tons  were  British) ; 
and  572  sailing  ships  of  156,624  tons  (of  which  210  of  87,250 
tons  were  British).     Of  the  other  vessels  that  entered  the  port 
in  1876,  504  of  348,234  tons  were  American,  461  of  223,202 
Chinese,  94  of  54,258  German,  39  of  57,462  French,  and  47  of 
51,456  Japanese.      In  1876  the  foreign  settlements  contained 
160  firms  and  1951  whites,  besides  151,000  Chinese  (including 
boat  population).     Total  pop.  of  S.  (1S76)  278,00a 

Shanklin  Sand,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  the  Lower 
Greensand  of  geologists.  It  occupies  a  position  between  the 
Wealden  strata  and  the  Gault,  and  is  typically  represented  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  on  the  coast  of  KenL  Its  greatest  thick- 
ness is  about  800  feet,  made  up  of  calcareous  sandstones,  sands, 
and  clays.  The  latter  are  in  many  cases  used  as  fuller's  earth. 
The  fossils  are  numerous  and  chiefly  marine,  though  remains 
of  reptiles,  such  as  Iguanodon  mantellit  are  occasionally  found. 

Shann'on  (the  Senos  of  Ptolemy ;  Irish  Gael  the '  Old  River.* 
probably  meaning  that  from  time  mmiemorial  people  had  Uvcd 
on  its  banks  or  fished  in  its  waters),  the  largest  river  of  Irdaxid, 
rises  at  the  S.  base  of  Cuilcagh  Mountain  in  the  oounly  of  Gmn, 
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At  a  height  of  380  feet  above  the  sea,  flows  first  S.  W.  and  then 
S.  through  Loagfas  Allen,  Forbes,  Ree,  and  Derg  to  near  lime* 
rick,  where  it  tarns  W.  and  joins  the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  43 
miles  long,  and  7  miles  wide  at  its  entrance.  Its  total  length  is 
220  miles,  and  its  drainage  area  is  6946  sq.  miles.  It  receives 
from  the  W.  the  Boyle,  Suck,  and  Fer^s ;  from  the  £.  and  S. 
the  Inny,  Brosna,  Mulkear,  and  Maigue.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  was  formerly  mndi  impeded  by  shallows  and  sand* 
banks,  but  upwards  of  ;£'500,00D  having  been  spent  upon  im- 
provements by  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  in  1837, 
navigation  is  now  dear  from  the  upper  eitremit^  of  Lough  Allen 
to  Limerick,  a  distance  of  143  miles,  forming,  with  the  Boyle  and 
Strokestown  branches,  a  river  and  canal  communication  of  1^8 
miles,  for  large  vessels  1 29  miles.  The  S.  is  connected  with  Dubun 
by  the  Grand  Canal  from  S.  harbour  near  Banagher,  and  by  the 
Royal  Canal,  which  joins  it  at  Tarmonbarry,  near  Longford. 

Shan-ae',  a  province  in  the  N.  of  China  (q.  v.),  W.  of  Pe- 
chi-lL  Area,  65,969  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1852)  20,166,072.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  coal,  iron,  and  copper  are  found. 
Though  the  land  is  fertile,  the  supply  of  water  is  irregular,  and 
from  1875  ^^  <^7^  ^^  province,  along  with  Shen-se^  Ho-nan,  and 
part  of  Pe-chi-lt,  has  been  desolated  by  famine.  Five  million 
persons  have  perished  in  S.  alone,  and  in  the  district  of  Tae-yuen, 
the  capital  of  S.,  the  population,  according  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bisnop,  has  been  reduced  from  1,000,000  to  160^000. 

Shap'inshay,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands  (a.  v.)  off  the  coast 
of  Pomona,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Kirkwall,  is  ot  irregular  shape. 
Its  extreme  length  is  6  miles,  its  breadth  4);  pop.  (1871)  949. 
The  island  is  flat  and  well  cultivated. 

Sha'ri  ('river'),  a  large  Central  African  river  which  enters 
Lake  Tchad  (q.  v.)  at  its  southern  extremity  after  a  course  pro- 
bably exceeding  600  miles  in  length.  Previous  to  dividing  into 
the  several  mouths  by  which  it  enters  the  lake,  the  breadth  of 
the  S.  is  fully  600  yards. 

Shark,  the  name  given  to  the  larger  fishes  belonging  to  the 
division  SelacMi  of  the  order  ElasmokrancMi  (q.  v.).  Included 
in  this  group  is  Uie  Dog-Fbh  (q.  v.),  which  resembles  the  S.  in 
most  points  of  structure.  The  body  of  the  S.  i»lons;  and  taper- 
ing. The  tail  is  unequally  lobed.  The  mouth  b  puced  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  nead,  thus  compelling  the  animal  to  turn 
on  its  back  in  order  to  bite  freelv.  The  nostrils  are  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  snout,  and  the  gill«penings  or  branchial 
slits  are  numerous — five  being  common.  Tne  donal  fins  number 
one  or  two ;  the  ventral  fins,  as  in  all  elasmobranchiate  fishes, 
occurring  towards  the  rear  of  the  body.  The  gills  are  in  the 
form  of  pockets,  lined  b^  a  vascular  membrane,  thus  differing 
from  the  ordinary  comb-hke  gills  of  common  fishes ;  the  opercu* 
lum  or  gill-cover  in  the  latter  being  awanting.  Water  passes 
into  the  gills  b^  the  mouth,  and  is  ejected  by  the  gill-slits,  but  it 
may  also  pass  into  the  gills  by  two  q>ertnres  named  s^iracUs^  on 
the  head,  which  open  into  the  mouth-cavity,  as  in  the  skates  and 
rays.  The  scales  of  the  S.  are  ptacoid.  The  eggs  are  contained 
in  capsules  or  cases  of  homy  matter  resembling  seaweed.  These 
egg-cases  are  popularly  named  '  Mermaids'  Purses,'  and  are  fre* 
quently  met  with  on  tne  sea-coasts.  As  far  as  development  is 
concerned,  the  S.  is  notable  for  a  structure  whidi  in  some  degree 
resembles  the  Placenta  (().  v. )  of  higher  animals.  This  ^aeenta^ 
however,  though  aiding  in  the  development  of  the  young,  is  not 
strictly  homologous  with  the  structure  of  that  name  occurring  in 
Mammalia  (q.  v.).  The  skeleton  of  the  S.  is  cartilaginous ;  its 
rudimentary  nature  contrasting  with  the  high  organisation  of  the 
brain  and  other  soft  parts. 

Of  sharks  a  large  number  of  genera  and  species  exist  One 
of  the  best  known  is  the  White  S.  {parcharim  vulgaris)^  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas,  and  sometimes  attaining 
a  length  of  25  or  30  feet  It  is  a  ferocious  creature ;  its  teeth 
are  similar  and  have  notched  edges,  and  its  liver  affords  oil.  It 
is  captured  by  means  of  a  strong  line  and  hook.  The  Blue  S. 
{Spialus  gUuuui\  also  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is 
found  occasionally  on  the  S.  coasts  of  Britain.  Its  average 
length  is  7  or  8  feet ;  it  is  destructive  to  food-fishes,  and  is  fre- 
quently captured  in  fishermen's  nets.  The  Fox-S.  or  Thresher, 
also  named  the  Sea-Ape  {Alopiax  vmUes\^  attains  a  length  of 
from  10  to  12  or  i^  feet  It  is  notable  for  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  The  Fox-S.  is  sometimes 
captuied  off  tne  British  ooostSi  but  is  more  frequently  met  with 


in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  One  of  the  most  singular  members  of 
this  group  is  the  Hammerheaded  S.  {Zygana  malUus\  the  head 
of  which  is  lengthened  laterally  to  form  two  prominent  processes 
on  which  the  eyes  are  placed.  The  hammerhead  is -common  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  is  also  found  in  the  S.  coasts  of  Britain. 
The  Porbeagle  S.  ^Isurus  carmtbicus)  and  the  Beaumaris  S.  (/. 
Monensis)  are  two  notable  British  species  of  S.,  the  former  mea- 
suring from  4  to  6  feet  The  hnge  Basking  S.  {Selaeke  or  Cetor^ 
JUhus  maximus)  attains  an  occasional  length  of  from  3$  to  40  feet 
It  is  common  round  both  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  of 
Britain,  and  despite  its  hugeproportions  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  a  ferocious  disposition.  Tne  Greenland  S.  (Scymna  bare^Uis) 
attains  a  length  01  from  12  to  I4|feet,  and  is  said  to  attack  whales 
and  allied  mammals  of  the  N.  Seas.  The  Spinous  S.  (Eikmo^ 
rkinus  s^nosus)  derives  its  name  from  the  &ct  that  its  placoid 
scales  are  provided  with  spines.  It  attains  a  length  of  7  or  8 
feet,  and  is  northern  in  its  distribution.  The  fishery  for  S.  is  pro- 
secuted chiefly  on  the  N.  coasts  of  Europe.  The  liver  is  valued 
for  its  oil,  but  the  flesh  of  several  species  is  not  unpalatable. 

Sharp  (^),  a  musical  sign,  whidi,  when  used  as  a  prefix,  raises 
a  note  one  semitone  above  its  normal  position  on  the  scale. 
The  sign  for  double  S.,  raising  a  note  two  semitones,  is  x . 

Sharp,  William,  a  line  engraver,  was  bom  in  London, 
January  29,  17^9.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  bright 
engraver,  and  after  much  rough  humble  work,  acquired  some 
skUl  as  a  vrriting  engraver.  On  the  publication  of  the  Ncvdisi's 
LSbrary  he  gained  a  nigh  reputation  by  his  treatment  of  Stothard's 
graceful  drawings,  but  his  full  power  was  only  shown  later  in  his 
execution  of  large  plates,  such  as  Guide's  *  Doctors  of  the  Church 
Disputing,'  West's  *  King  Lear  in  the  Storm,'  Carlo  Dolci's 
•  Vugin  and  Child,'  and  Coplev's  '  Si^  of  Gibraltar '  and  *  The 
Parting  of  Charles  I.  from  his  Family.'  He  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Imperial  Academv  of  Vienna,  and  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Munidi  in  1814,  ana  died  at  Chiswick, 
July  25,  1824.  S.  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  English  engravers, 
his  style  being  at  once  manly  and  nervous. 

Sharpe,  Jaxnea,  was  the  son  of  the  sheriff-clerk  of  Banff- 
shire, and  was  bom  in  Banff  Castle,  May  1618.  By  the  mother's 
side  he  was  connected  with  the  Earls  of  Rothes.  He  studied 
at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  When  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  mmied,  he  brought  odium  upon  himself  by 
discountenancing  it,  and  retired  for  some  time  to  England,  wheie 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  great  English  divines, 
such  as  Saondersott  and  Taylor.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wan  he  returned  home,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  St  Aiidrews.  In  1648 
he  became  minister  of  Crail,  and  resigned  his  chair.  At  this 
time  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  warm  Presbyterian. 
Cromwell  rather  adnured  his  abilities  and  tact  S.  was  secretly 
but  actively  engaged  in  the  schemes  of  Monk  for  Charles's 
restoration,  and  was  sent  to  Breda  to  seek  that  monarch's 
a^esion  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship.  He  came  back 
with  a  letter  from  the  King  expressing  a  resMution  to  preserve 
the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  '  settled  oy  law.* 
To  Charles  (and  perhaps  by  this  time  to  S.)  the  phrase  meant 
Episcopacy ;  to  the  Scotch  ministers  it  meant  Presbyterianism. 
In  1661  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  an^ 
was  oedited  with  a  fdl  share  of  those  cmel  and  oppressive  mea- 
sures by  which  the  government  sought  to  destroy  the  national 
form  of  religion.  His  life  was  first  attempted  by  a  fanatical 
preacher  named  Mitchell  (July  19,  1668),  and  finally  taken  by 
a  band  of  persecuted  Presbyterian  despeiadoes  at  Magus  Moor, 
near  St  Andrews,  3d  May  1679,  under  circumstances  that  might 
awaken  sympathy  even  among  those  who  detest  his  poliqr  and 
do  not  admire  his  character.  See  A  True  andlmpariuU  Account 
of  (hi  Most  Reverend  Father  m  Cod,  Dr,  Jctmes  Sharp,  Arch* 
iishop  of  St.  Andrews  (1719),  and  Burton's  history  of  Scotland, 

Sharp'flhootera  were  soldiers  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
musket  or  rifle  who  in  warfare  acted  independently  of  the  mass 
of  troops,  their  special  function  being  to  shoot  down  particular 
individuals.  The  name  fell  into  disuse  after  the  formation  of 
corps  of  riflemen  and  the  improvement  of  army  organisation* 

Shat-el-Arab.    See  Euphrates. 


Shawie-Chraaa.    See  Equisbtum. 
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tlv»  ir.vii.itn,  w'^rr.  p-irticulir^y  by  worreti,  ar.i  alio  br  me 
tr^  Ea-tt ;  :h^  pU-.'i,  a  k.ni  of  S  ,  I.k^ir;«  fcmis  a  p^r.  cf  ^he 
'^-:t--xr^ve  co-:tii-~*  of  th^  .So'l^h  >i ^Jr.lan icri.  Shi. -wis  are 
EC-i-C*  of  »»»,  -'..k,  cof.oc.  Of  c*.h«T  ttit.iC  xnatcrjil.  The 
ovihf  ih-a-*i.t  p:>::u,jed  in  the  ral^ey  of  KAahm:r  ar.i  in  the 
}'iL;i:ii>  ir.'.n  tr.^  iof:  :nr>ffT  wooi  i/KukmnCj  of  the  Thibet  goat 
hire  ackr*'>wi.^fdgeii  pre-cn:*:n*T.ce  ;  in  fic:,  for  texture,  beauty  of 
d';i:^:,  and  harm-yny  of  col'^r,  no  6ner  fabnc  is  produced  at 
the  ivvTn.  Tne  T»ooi  rc*_2J.i^  colours  of  the  most  bnll^ant  and 
d':i.ca'e  hue.  Tne  IriCian  ioom  ii  vencal  ar.i  very  r^ce,  and  it 
carhes  rr*any  ikewers  or  spindles  wo'.iad  w.ih  tl.e  rahoui  dyed 
wo^^ii  neceisary  for  the  patiem:  no  shuttle  u  employed-  Fibred 
Kainrr^ir  ina-ari*  are  of  two  kind? — I.  those  m  which  the  pattern 
I*  woven  w;th  the  ^oun^i  at  the  loom,  and  2.  those  wherein  the 
fotmis-tryn  of  plain  ptL-hmina  cloth  is  alone  loom-woven,  the 
patiem  \jting  a'terwards  wroii;^ht  in  by  elaborate  needlework. 
The  former,  *Tlhkar*  or  *Kani  Kar,'  are  more  raluable  than 
the  latter,  *  Amii  Kir ; '  >f"300  not  bcin^  an  uncommon  price  in 
iCaihmir  for  one  of  the  first  quality  weigh.ng  7  lbs.  Export 
dutJM,  co*t  of  carnage,  and  nsk  of  damage  in  transit  greatly 
enhance  the  sum  demanded  for  such  a  S.  by  an  English  or 
French  broker.  The  loom-woven  shawls  are  seldom  executed 
in  one  piece,  but  in  several  strips  which  are  darned  together 
with  marvellous  neatness.  For  both  k;nds  of  Kashmir  shawls 
\)OT(leTi  having  a  silk  warp  are  separately  woven  and  sewn  on. 
Amritsir  is  the  great  emf>orium  of  the  Indian  S.  trade.  In  185 1 
the  total  yearly  value  of  the  exports  was  about  ^^85,000,  and  it 
increased  annually  till  ri62,  in  which  year  nearly  ^^300, 000 
were  reached.  Since  then  European  comp>etition  with  imitation 
Indian  shawls  has  led  to  a  decline  in  the  exports. 

Tlie  first  attempt  in  Europe  to  manufacture  shawls  in  the  Indian 
ttylc  was  made  at  Norwich  in  1 784 ;  the  earliest  were  woven  in 
pieces  and  joined  together,  but  in  1805,  with  improved  appliances, 
sliawls  were  executed  in  one  piece.  In  Paisley  and  Edinburgh 
the  manufacture  was  established  in  1802.  The  products  of  the 
former  place  have  gained  considerable  celebrity  for  beauty  and 
cheapness ;  and  while  the  trade  still  languishes  there,  in  Edin- 
burgh it  has  been  extinct  for  thirty  years.  Paris  began  the 
manufacture  early  in  this  century,  and  the  invention  of  the 
Jacquard  loom  soon  after  greatly  advanced  it-  Increased 
economy  in  the  production  was  effected  about  1834  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  a  process  called  epoulini.  The  imitation  Indian  S. 
industry  finds  its  greatest  development  and  perfection  at  the 
present  time  in  Lyon  and  Vienna,  where  imported  Thibet  goat 
wool,  and  also  the  finest  Electoral  wool-fleeces,  are  used  ;  but  in 
these  places,  as  elsewhere,  the  industry  is  decaying.  The  manu- 
facture of  common  plain  and  checquered  woollen  shawls  of  large 
and  small  sizes  is  briskly  carried  on  in  Scotland,  at  Tillicoultry, 
Alva,  Alloa,  and  otiicr  towns  on  the  Forth,  and  also  at  Paisley. 
Huddcrsfield,  Rochdale,  Chipping-Norton,  and  other  EngUsh 
towns  are  also  important  scats  for  the  production  of  figured 
-shawls,  plaids,  and  mauds  in  wool  and  mohair.  In  America, 
Massachusetts  has  won  considerable  reputation  for  the  lightness 
and  softness  of  its  all-wool  plaid  shawls — formerly  known  as  the 
IJay  State  S.,  after  the  mill  which  orii,'inated  it — of  which  there 
is  an  immense  production.^  |  Silk  shawls  embrace  the  crapes,  in 
imitation  of  Chinese  work,  made  at  Norwich  and  Lyon,  and  the 
grenadines,  chenilles,  &c.,  chiefly  of  French  manufacture. 

Bhe'a.    See  Bass i a. 

Bhear'ing-Machine',  the  name  given  to  a  machine  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  for  shortening  the  nap  and 
smoothing  the  surface,  and  also  to  one  employed  in  cutting  iron 
plates,  bars,  &c. 

Shears  (from  the  Old  Eng.  sciran^  *  to  cut '),  an  instrument 
resembling  scissors  of  a  large  and  heavy  make,  having  two 
bevelled  cutting  edges,  and  loops  or  wooden  handles  varying 
much  in  shape.  S.  take  the  form  best  adapted  for  the  use  they 
are  to  be  put  to,  whether  for  cutting  cloth,  grass-borders  or 
hedges,  metal  plates  or  pipes,  or  clipping  sheep. 

Shear' water  (Ptiffinus)^  a  genus  of  Natatorial  birds  allied  to 
the  Petrel  (q.  v.),  and  represented  by  the  Greater  S.  (/*.  major  or 
cmfreus)^  and  the  Manx  S.  {P.  anghntm).  The  wings  are  long 
and  pointed,  and  the  hinder  toe  is  rudimentary.  The  bill  is  long, 
nnd  the  upper  mandible  is  curved  or  hooked  at  its  tip.  The 
Greater  S.,  also  named  the  Cinereous  S.,  attains  a  length  of  17  or 
18  inches,  and  is  of  a  sooty  brown  hue  above  and  grey  below. 
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It  occrrs  en  the  S,  W.  coasts  c^  Erlnir  :  tbe  Mi^ix  S-,  frcsd  ca 
the  N.  coasts,  has  a  wder  djtnrctioi  tjais  the  ocber  spec-es. 
The  Marx  S,  is  of  smaLer  sltc.  aai  ts  rre7--ih  ilick  above  an^i 
white  t^low.  T^e  mT.e  S,  is  aiio  irrlyed  to  the  Ilr-rm^c^s  mz^^ 
also  £T>ecincal2v  Ttarr,^.  ihe  Crisisoc  S.  or  Scssor  L^ 

Sheath -Bm  'CiL-n::}.  a  p«:i::ar  gcnis  oiEzx-rxzI  zkris.  cl 
which  the  C  <:-,:<»  or  \\2.-:e  S--B-,  occarr.r:^  in  Lhe  A:i^Lri-L2a 
and  New  Zealaivi  coasts  aid  gq  the  islinds  of  ih«  S.:x:ia  Seas 

is  a  good  example.  Tne  btli  is  shcKt  and  sucr^'lj  made,  its  base 
b'emg  covered  by  a  homy  sheath,  wh;^  the  bird  can  erect  or 
depress  at  wiLL  Tne  coloar  of  the  bird  is  p^ire  white,  an-d  its 
length  avenges  l$  inches.  Tee  hinder  tz«  is  ibo^^  and  eievxre^i 
on  the  tarrjj  ;  the  front  toes  Icn^  and  cniied  at  the  base.  The 
food  consists  of  molluics  and  crascaceani. 

Sheathing,  in  shipbuilding,  is  a  ooTierin^  of  plates  o^  copr«er 
or  an  aiiov  of  that  metai  aroaed  to  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  shir. 
to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  and  attarhment  of  marine  animals 
and  weeds.  Muntz's  metal,  composed  of  60  parts  of  copper  and 
40  of  zinc,  is  very  generally  employed.  Sheets  of  Tahoos  sires 
and  thicknesses  are  used,  and  they  are  nailed  to  the  ships'  bottom 
with  nails  composed  of  copper  and  tin,  each  sheet  slightly  over- 
lapping its  neighoour.  Copper  S.  was  introduced  into  the 
British  navy  m  1783.  Its  efficacy  lies  in  oxidation  by  the  sea- 
water,  but  this  change  proceeds  so  rapidly  that  the  copper  requires 
renewal  every  five  years  or  thereby.  Muntz*s  S.  was  patented 
in  1832  ;  it  resists  oxidation,  and  is  very  durable  and  cleanly. 

Sheave  is  the  grooved  wheel  in  a  block  or  pulley  over  which 
the  rope  or  chain  runs. 

She'ba.    See  SAB^fUANS. 

Sheboy'gan,  a  town  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  river,  60  miles  N.  of  Milwaokie.  It  has 
a  fine  harbour,  where  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  annually 
shipped,  10  churches,  3  newspapers,  and  numerous  manufactories, 
while  there  are  many  mills  at  the  S.  Falls,  on  the  river,  6  miles 
above  S.     Pop.  (1875)  6828. 

Shechem.    See  Nablus. 

Shechi'nah  (late  Heb.  '  habitation,*  from  Heb.  ska^han,  '  to 
dwell')  is  a  term  which  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  which 
was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and  borrowed  firom  them  by  Chris* 
tians,  to  express  the  Divine  Presence.  It  is  first  used  in  the  Tar- 
gums  as  a  periphrasis  for  God,  with  special  reference  to  his  pre- 
sence in  the  Tabernacle  and  Solomon's  Temple,  although  not  in 
Zerubbabel's,  for  the  absence  of  the  S.  from  the  latter  was  among 
the  points  in  which  it  differed  from  the  former.  Its  return, 
however,  was  expected  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  The  visible 
symbol  of  the  S.  was  a  most  brilliant  light  or  glory  enveloped  in 
a  cloud,  so  that  in  general  only  the  cloud  was  visible,  bat  some- 
times appearing  out  of  the  cloud  {cf.  £lxod.  xiii.  21,  xiv.  24,  xix« 

9,  16,  18,  xxiv.  16,  17,  xh  34,  35 ;  Num.  vii.  89,  ix.  15,  16,  xiv. 

10,  xvi.  19,  42).  It  is  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  the  name 
S.  ifi  never  applied  in  the  Targums  either  to  the  cloud  or  the 
glory,  but  only  to  the  presence  which  is  indicated  by  these  things. 
Allusions  to  the  S.  are  supposed  to  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
{cf.  Luke  ii.  9 ;  John  i.  14 ;  Acts  viL  2,  55  ;  Rom.  ix.  4 ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  9  ;  Rev.  xxi.  3). 

Sheep  (^r/j),  a  genus  of  Ruminant  (q.  v.)  quadrupevis, 
belonging  to  the  family  Bovida.  Both  sexes  as  a  rule  have  horns, 
but  in  some  S.  horns  are  wanting  in  the  female.  The  forehead 
is  flat  or  concave.  No  special  odoriferous  secretion  is  exhaled 
from  the  male  S.  as  from  the  goat.  The  domestic  S.  (O.  ari^) 
is  the  typical  species,  but  there  are  very*numerous  varieties  of 
it.  The  various  *  wild '  S.  seem  to  differ  materially  from  exist- 
ing domestic  breeds,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  process  of 
domestication  and  breeding  by  man  may  have  generated  these 
differences.  Wild  S.  are  inhabitants  of  mountainous  r^ons. 
Timid  in  the  domesticated  state,  the  ram  will  nevertheless  occa- 
sionally defend  itself  and  its  flock  with  fortitude  and  pugnacity, 
and  may  pit  itself  with  success  even  against  the  bull ;  butting  with 
great  force  and  agility,  and  even  throwing  its  ants^onisL  The 
wool  of  wild  S.  is  short,  and  there  is  an  outer  covering  of  long 
hair ;  domestication  and  breeding  have,  however,  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  wool  and  diminishing  the  hair.  In  certain  breeds 
of  S.  which  have  been  neglected,  the  hairy  outer  coat  becomes 
better  developed  than  in  ordinary  breeds,  and  a  rtvasion  to  the 
natural  state  of  the  fleece  is  thus  seen.     Of  foreign  breeds  one 
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of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Fat-tailed  S.  of  Tartary  and  Syria. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  development  of  fat  on  the  tail  and  hinder- 
qnarters — a  development  weighing  from  40  to  80  lbs.  The 
Cretan  or  Wallachian  S.  has  large  horns  and  soft  wool.  The 
Moufflon  (a.  v.)  is  represented  by  the  Argali  (q.  v.)  of  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia.  The  Bearded  Argali,  or  Aoudad  (q.  v.),  is 
the  Ammotragus  Tragelaphus  of  N.  Africa.  The  Rocky  Moun* 
tain  S.,  or  Bighorn  (q.  v.),  is  famous  alike  for  its  6esh  and  wool. 

Of  the  bre^s  of  S.  which  have  become  extinct,  one  of  the  most 
curious  was  the  Ancon  or  Otter  S.,  the  ancestor  of  which 
was  bred  from  an  ordinary  ewe  and  ram  by  Seth  Wright,  a 
Massachusetts  farmer  during  last  century.  It  had  a  long 
body  and  very  short  legs,  and  a  whole  Bock  was  bred  from  it, 
the  progeny  alwavs  being  either  a  pure  Ancon  or  an  ordinary  S. 
The  Ancon  breed  was  neglected  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Merino  (q.  v.)t  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  breeds  of  S. 
The  Merino  S.  is  difficult  to  fatten,  and  its  flesh  is  not  of  high 
quadity.  The  horns  of  the  males  are  spirally  twisted;  the 
females  are  usually  hornless.  The  merinoes  are  kept  in  large 
flocks  in  Spain,  the  flocks  being  driven  to  the  mountains  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  winter  spent  chiefly  in  Andalusia.  The  chief 
shepherd,  or  mayoral^  has  charge  of  a  large  number  of  flocks,  in 
eacn  of  which  10,000  S.  may  be  included.  S. -shearing  begins  in 
Spain  on  May  1st,  and  is  performed  under  cover,  the  S.  being 
kept  closely  confined  together,  the  perspiration  causing  the  fleece 
to  separate  readily.  In  Germany  the  merino  breed  is  highly 
valued,  and  at  Stolpen  in  Saxony  the  most  famous  breed  is 
cultivated.  The  merinos  were  first  regularly  brought  to  Britain 
in  1787,  but  the  native  varieties  are  more  valuable  to  the  British 
S. -breeder.  One  of  the  most  famous  breeds  is  the  Blackfaced 
S.  (q.  V.)  of  the  N.  of  Scotland,  which  presents  close  resemblance 
in  many  points  to  the  wild  S.  The  Welsh  S.  has  also  both  sexes 
homed,  and  allied  to  the  latter  are  the  Shetland  S.  and  that  breed 
found  in  the  N.  islands  of  Scotland.  The  Forest  S.  was  so  named 
from  its  being  bred  in  the  ancient  forest-lands.  It  is  almost  ex- 
tinct, but  wherever  bred,  the  mutton  is  in  demand.  The  Dorset 
S.  is  a  breed  with  small  horns  in  both  sexes.  The  Cheviot  S. 
(q.  V.)  is  a  well-known  breed  in  Scotland  and  in  many  parts  of 
England,  its  characteristics  being  the  absence  of  horns  in  both 
sexes,  and  its  adaptation  to  highlands.  The  Leicester  breed  is 
also  hornless ;  its  wool  is  long,  and  it  fattens  readily  on  flat  lands. 
The  Cotswold  or  Gloucester  S.  was  celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  now,  however,  crossed  with  other  breeds,  and  specially  with 
the  Leicester  S.  The  famous  Southdown  S.  is  hornless,  generallv 
white-colonred,  has  a  short  curly  fleece,  and  will  brrad  with 
facility  when  crossed  by  most  other  varieties.  The  Iceland  S.  is 
notable  for  the  number  of  its  horns.  The  wool  is  long  and  fine, 
and  the  flesh  is  of  excellent  qualitv.  S. -breeding  has  become  an 
art  on  which  the  highest  skill  of  the  breeder  and  agriculturist 
is  brought  to  bear.  The  young  are  bom  in  spring,  and  one, 
two,  or  three  lambs  may  be  produced  at  a  birth.  The  lambs  are 
suckled  for  about  three  months,  the  annual  S. -shearing  taking 
place  in  May.  The  milk  of  the  S.  was  used  in  ancient  times, 
out  even  in  the  most  primitive  districts  it  is  rarely  drank  at  the 
present  time.  The  food  consists  of  grasses,  supplemented  by 
turnips,  mangold- wurzel,  beans,  oil-cake,  and  other  fodder.  The 
diseases  of  S.  (see  Rot)  are  numerous,  and  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  special  studj  by  veterinarians. 

't\i^  Stealing  of  S,  is  by  statute  felony,  the  penalty  ranging 
from  two  years'  imprisonment  to  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude. 

Sheep  Bot-Fly.    See  Bot-Fly. 

Sheep'e-Head  Fish  {JSargus\  a  genus  of  Telmtean  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Sparida^  S,  avis  is  common  in  summer 
on  the  N.  American  coasts,  and  may  attain  a  weight  of  from  12 
to  15  lbs.  It  is  caught  bylines  and  nets,  and  is  palatable.  The 
teeth  are  sharp  in  front,  and  rounded  in  the  back  of  the  mouth. 
Another  species  is  S,  KondeUtii  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Sheep- tick,  or  Slieep-louee,  the  name  given  to  a  species  of 
flies,  or  Dipterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Hippobovida^ 
or  Forest  FlieSi  The  S.  is  the  Mdophagus  ovmus  of  Linnaeus. 
The  body  is  homy  and  flattened,  the  antennse  are  mdimentanr, 
and  the  proboscis  is  formed  by  the  labium  and  maxillse.  The 
head  is  wider  than  the  chest,  and  the  proboscis  is  long.  The 
limbs  are  short  and  thick,  and  the  abdomen  is  unjointed.  The 
larvae  appear  to  be  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  female.  The 
S,  fixes  Itself  in  the  skin  of  the  sheep  by  means  of  its  proboscis. 
The  larvse  become  pupee  immediately  after  birth. 
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Sheez^neea,  a  seaport  and  royal  dockyard  in  Kent,  52  miles 
£.  of  London  by  rail,  occupies  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  (q.  v.),  and  thus  commands  the  monUu  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway.  It  consists  of  the  four  suburbs  of  Blue  Town, 
Mile  Town,  Banks  Town,  and  Marina,  the  last  of  which  is 

Sowine  to  be  a  favourite  watering-place,  while  the  first  contains 
e  doocyard,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  S.  has  two  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  (1864),  designed  by  E.  W.  Pugin  in 
Second  Pointed  style,  large  naval  and  military  barracks,  a  pier 
9000  feet  long,  and  a  sea-water  bath,  with  an  area  of  11,259  sq. 
feet  The  dockyard,  covering  60  acres,  and  employing  some 
2000  men,  comprises  a  wet-dock  of  3)  acres,  two  others  of 
smaller  size,  three  dry-docks,  each  248  feet  long  by  88  feet  wide, 
&C.  In  July  1878  ten  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  were  stationed 
here,  besides  four  steam  tugs.     S.  publishes  two  weekly  news* 

Sipers,  and  had  a  pop.  (1871)  01  13*956.  Captured  by  the 
tttch  under  De  Ruyter  in  1667,  S.  was  shortly  after  fortified, 
but  the  dockyard  was  not  commenced  until  1814,  since  which 
time  nearly  ^3,000,000  has  been  expended  on  its  constmction. 

Sheers,  a  kind  of  hoisting  apparatus  used  in  masting  or  dis- 
masting ships,  putting  in  or  taking  out  boilers,  &c.  They  con- 
sist of  two  long  spars  or  legs  in  an  inclined  position,  so  tlut  the 
upper  ends  meet  and  are  secured  together.  The  l^s  are  steadied 
by  guys,  and  from  the  top  depends  the  necessary  tackle  for 
hoisting.  S.  are  usually  erected  on  a  wharf  in  dockyards,  bat 
formerfy  were  mounted  on  an  old  ship  termed  a  sheer-hulk. 

Sheet  (Old  Eng.  ueat^  from  seedtan^  *to  shoot,'  'extend,*  comp., 
Ger.  schote\  the  rope  fastened  to  the  after  or  leeward  comer  or* 
*  clew  *  of  a  sail,  extending  it  to  the  wind.  The  rope  attached  to 
the  weathermost  clew  is  adled  a  *  tack,*  except  in  the  square  sails 
above  the  'courses.'  The  S»' Anchor  (older  form  shoot-anchcr) 
IB  the  largest  anchor  of  a  ship,  shd  out  in  extreme  danger. 

Sheet'ing,  a  term  applied  to  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  bleacned 
or  unbleached,  used  chiefly  for  bed-sheets;  also  in  hydraulic 
engineering,  a  continuous  w«U  of  timber  or  metal  for  protection 
of  a  river  bank. 

Sheffield  ('the  field  on  the  Sheaf'),  a  town  in  the  W. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  home  of  the  steel  trade,  is  pic- 
turesouely  situated  on  a  succesnon  of  hills,  amid  whose  cells 
and  dingles  the  Don  makes  a  mighty  bend,  receiving  here  the 
Sheaf,  RiveUn,  and  two  other  streams.  It  is  162  miles  N.N.W. 
of  London  bjr  rail,  53  S.S.W.  of  York,  and  41  £.  of  Man- 
chester. Ancient  in  origin  but  modem  in  its  growth,  the  p<mu- 
lation  having  sextupled  within  the  present  century,  S.  has  tew 
historic  relics,  though  almost  all  its  buildii^  are  old  enough  to 
have  grown  black  with  the  overhanging  smoke  that  has  gained 
it  the  title  of  the  « City  of  Soot'  Its  13th  c  Castle,  in  which 
MaiT  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  prisoner  (1570-84),  was  demolished 
by  the  Parliament  in  1648 ;  but  a  part  of  the  Manor  House  of 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  where  Wolsey  rested  on  his  last  journey 
(1530),  is  still  standing,  and  in  1873  was  restored  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  one  old  church,  St.  Peter's,  a  Perpendicular 
structure  of  the  x6th  c,  with  a  crocketed  spire  180  feet  hi^h, 
a  fine  organ  just  rebuilt,  and  the  Shrewsburv  Chapel  contain- 
ing some  stately  monuments,  is  now  (1878)  being  enlarged  bv 
the  addition  of  two  bays  to  the  arcades,  a  S.  porch,  and  N. 
and  S.  transepts,  and  when  completed  will  measure  165  feet 
long  by  98  feet  wide.  Of  the  32  other  Anglican  churches 
need  only  be  noticed  St  Panl's  (1720);  St  James'  (1788; 
,  restored  1876),  St  George's  (1825),  with  a  tower  of  139  feet;  All 
'  SainU'  (1867),  with  a  spire  of  190  feet ;  St  John  the  Baptist 
(1874) ;  and  the  Sale  Memorial  Church  (1876-78),  with  a  tower 
of  130  feet,  this  last  the  first  of  nine  new  churches  to  be  erected 
in  the  next  five  years.  Nor  are  any  of  the  93  non-established 
places  of  worship  especially  remarkable,  except  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St  Marie  (1850),  Decorated  in  style,  and 
having  the  loftiest  spire  In  S.  (195I  feet).  The  public  buildings 
include  the  TownhaU  (1808-67)  i  ^on^  Exchange  (1830) ;  County 
Court  liall  (185O ;  Police  Buildings  (1867) ;  Post  Ofiice  (1870); 
the  Cutlers'  Hall  (1832-67),  with  a  Corinthian  fa^e ;  Masonic 
Hall  (1877);  Norfolk  Markrt  Hall,  296  feet  long  by  113  wide, 
erected  (1851)  in  Tuscan  style  at  a  cost  of  j£'40,ood;  Theatre 
Royal  (177J;  enlarged  1855);  and  the  Albert  Music  Hall  (1870* 
73)1  which,  built  in  Italian  style  at  a  cost  of  £26ficx>,  has  a  magni- 
ficent organ  and  can  seat  3000  persons.  Wesley  College  (1838), 
cormected  with  the  London  University,  in  October  1878  has  19 
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masters  and  256  students;  and  there  are  also  a  free  i^rammar-school 
(1609),  and  a  collegiate  proprietary  school  (1835).  Mr.  Mark 
Firth  is  (1878)  erecting  large  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  classes  connected  with  the  Cambridge  University  Exten- 
sion ;  and  close  by  a  spacious  central  school  is  being  built,  de- 
signed to  furnish  higher  education  to  the  most  promising  pupils 
of  the  fourteen  Board  schools.  Besides  four  free  libraries,  S. 
has  an  Athenaeum  (1824),  a  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
(1822),  Public  Library  (1771),  and  St.  George's  Museum,  founded 
for  working  men  by  Mr.  Ruskin  (1875) ;  while  among  its  chari- 
table institutions  are  the  General  Infirmary  (1797-1872),  Public 
Hospital  (1835-78),  the  Jessop  Hospital  for  Women  (1878), 
Shrewsbury  Hospital  (1673),  and  Firth  Almshouses  (1869).  A 
fever  hospital  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  on  the  i6th  September 
1878  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  a  new  workhouse  at  Fir 
Vale,  which  is  to  accommodate  1662  inmates,  have  a  fa9ade  of 
1100  feet,  broken  by  a  clock-tower  120  feet  high,  and  cost 
;f  180,00a  In  1836  were  opened  the  Botanical  Gardens  (18 
acres)  ;  in  1874  the  Weston  Park  (12  acres),  containing  a  free 
museum;  in  1875  ^^^  Firth  Park  (35  acres);  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  further  set  apart  three  pieces  of  land  (25  acres  in  all) 
as  recreation  grounds,  9th  October  1878.  Of  monuments  there 
are  bronze  statues  of  James  Montgomery,  and  Ebenezer  Elliot 
the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  a  Crimean  Memorial  (1858)  60  feet 
high,  a  stone  cross  marking  the  spot  where  339  victims  of 
the  cholera  were  buried  in  1832,  and  a  monument  to  the  late 
Mr.  G.  Sykes,  a  distinguished  art  student  of  S.  The  Town 
Council  has  obtained  extensive  powers  for  making  street  im- 
provements, involving  an  outlay  of  nearly  ;f  600,000,  and  these 
are  now  (1878)  being  carried  out.  S.'s  most  t3rpical  sights, 
however,  are  its  numberless  iron  and  steel  works,  which, 
while  almost  monopolising  the  older  cementation  process,  in- 
clude 18  out  of  the  no  Bessemer  converters  in  Great  Britain, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  furnaces  for  the  Siemens-Martin 
processes.  With  51  collieries  working  or  sinking  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  firms  so  widely  known  as  Firth's,  Cammell's,  Map- 
pin's,  or  Brown's  ceaselessly  turning  out  huge  armour  plates, 
01 -ton  guns,  and  every  variety  of  cutlery,  Britannia-metal, 
and  electro-plating,  S.  docs  not  seem  to  have  turned  the  tide  of 
its  prosperity,  in  spite  of  home  and  foreign  competition.  The 
census  returns  (1871)  of  the  employment  of  adults  in  the  S.  dis- 
trict furnish  the  surest  insight  into  the  extent  and  relative  im- 
portance of  S.  industries  ; — Cutlers,  6003  persons  ;  engaged  in 
iron  manufacture,  4003  ;  file-makers,  2497 ;  engaged  in  steel 
manufacture  1619 ;  coalminers,  1619 ;  engine  and  machine 
makers,  1060;  scissor  •  makers,  729;  tool  •  makers,  691; 
saw -smiths,  550;  wire -makers,  231;  brassfounders,  229; 
bricklayers  228,  &c.  S.  publishes  three  daily  and  one  bi-weekly 
newspaper,  and  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  The 
borough,  extending  over  19,651  acres,  contained  (1871)  48,496 
inhabited  houses  (amongst  them  1501  beer  and  public  houses), 
and  in  June  1877  had  a  pop.  of  274,914.  The  ancient  manor 
of  Haflamshire,  of  which  S.  is  the  capital,  has  for  over  five 
centuries  been  famous  for  its  cutlery,  and  Chaucer's  Miller  bare 
a  S.  whittle  in  his  hose.  But  during  the  300  years  that  followed 
Chaucer's  day  the  manufacture  languished,  and  under  James  I. 
S.  was  a  'singularly  miserable  place,'  with  barely  2000  in- 
habitants, a  third  of  whom  were  half-starved  and  half-naked 
beggars,  besides  a  great  number  of  deformed  wretches.  The 
charter  granted  to  the  Cutlers*  Company  in  1624,  only 
enumerates  the  ruder  kinds  of  cutlery,  and  surgical  instruments 
were  first  produced  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  modern 
liistory  of  S.  is  closely,  and  often  unhappily,  connected  with 
that  of  Trades  Unions  (q.  v.).  The  town  narrowly  escaped 
being  burnt  by  Chartists,  12th  January  1840  ;  and  was  drowned 
by  the  bursting  of  the  Bradfield  Reservoir,  12th  March  1864, 
when  276  lives  were  lost  and  property  destroyed  to  the  value 
of/'5oo,ooo.  The  Social  Science  Congress  met  at  S.  (1865), 
the  British  Archa?ological  Association  (1873),  the  Trades  Unions 
Congress  (1874),  the  British  Medical  Association  (1877),  the 
Church  Congress  and  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  (1878). 
See  Hunter's  History  of  Hallamshire  (1819  ;  new  and  enlarged 
cd.  by  Dr.  A.  Gatty,  1869),  the  Rev.  A.  Gatty's  S.  Past  and 
Presmt  (Sheff.  1 873),  and  R.  E.  Leader's  Reminiscences  of  Old 
S,  (Sheff.  1876). 
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Shefileld,  John,  Duke  of  BuckinghaniBhire,  was  bom 

in  1649,  and  in  his  tenth  year  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of 
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Mui grave.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-five  he  had  scrred  in  two 
naval  wars  against  the  Dutch,  obtained  the  Garter  and  a 
colonelcy,  and  been  appointed  Gentleman  of  th«  Bedchamber  ; 
in  1680  he  successfully  commanded  an  expedition  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Tangiers ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  James,  William,  and 
Anne  he  held  office  in  Tory  administrations  as  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Steward,  and  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.  Created  Marquis  of  Normanby  by  William  (1694)  and 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  by  Anne  (1705),  S.,  from  the  accession 
of  George  I. ,  and  consequent  rise  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  continued 
the  opponent  of  the  court  party  down  to  his  death,  24th  Febrnary 
1 72 1.  A  brilliant  orator,  a  sharp-judging  politician,  and  a  free- 
thinker, the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  like  him  of  Buckingham, 
was  also — to  follow  Dryden's  phrase — *the  Muse's  friend,  him- 
self a  Muse.'  At  least,  he  published  anonymously  insipid  Essays 
on  Satire  (1679)  and  Poetry  (1682),  besides  some  occasional 
pieces  in  prose  collected  in  his  Works  (2  vols,,  1723) ;  and  he 
numbered  among  an  admiring  clientage  of  poets.  Pope,  Prior, 
and  'Glorious  John.'  See  the  account  of  him  in  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  English  Poets. 

Shell,  Richard  Lalor,  bora  at  Dramdowney,  Waterford, 
17th  August  1 791,  and  educated  at  Stoncyhurst  (1804-07), 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (181 1 ),  and  was  called  to 
the  Irish  bar  (1814).  During  the  years  1S16-22  be  wrote  six 
dramas,  in  1822  contributed  to  the  New  Monthly  his  brilliant 
Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar  (2  vols.  1 855),  and  becoming  in  the 
same  year  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Association,  devoted  himself 
with  O'Connell  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  In  1829 
he  received  his  silk  gown,  in  1830  entered  Parliament,  and  having 
there  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  day,  be- 
came a  commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital  (1838),  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1839),  Judge-Advocate-General 
(1841),  Master  of  the  Mint  (1846),  and  British  Minister  at  Flor- 
ence (1850),  where  he  died  23d  May  185 1.  See  his  Memoirs  by 
W.  T.  M*Cullagh  (2  vols.  1855). 

Sheik  (Arab.  '  elder '),  the  name  originally  of  the  chief  or 
head  of  an  Arab  tribe,  but  now  widely  used  among  Moslems  as 
a  title  of  respect  or  reverence.  The  chief  Mufti  (q.  v.)  of  Con- 
stantinople is  the  S.^al-Islam,  and  the  title  S.  is  common  to  the 
heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries,  and  to  the  higher  order  of 
priests  who  preach  in  the  mosque.  It  is  gradoally  becoming  the 
mere  equivalent  of  Mr.,  Herr,  &c.,  before  names. 

Shek'el  (Heb.  'weight ')  was  a  definite  weight  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  passed  as  current  money  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
(Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16;  Exod.  xxi.  32,  &c.).  There  is  no  evidence 
of  coined  money  having  been  used  by  them  before  the  time  of 
Ezra,  when  the  Persian  daric  was  in  circulation  (Ezra  iL  69  ; 
Neh.  vii.  72-dram).  Three  different  kinds  of  S.  seem  to  be 
mentioned — the  ordinary  S.,  the  S.  *  of  the  sanctuary'  (Exod. 
XXX.  13),  and  the  S.  'after  the  king's  weight*  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26), 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  were  actually  different  weights. 
The  S.  of  gold,  however,  was  double  that  of  silver.  Silver  coins 
of  the  weight  of  a  S.  were  struck  by  Simon  Maccabseus  (B.C. 
140),  who  received  that  privilege  from  Antiochus  VII.  (i.  Mace 
XV.  6).  The  average  weight  of  the  best  extant  specimens  of  these 
is  220  grains ;  and  the  standard  S.  before  the  Captivity  was 
probably  a  little  more,  say  240  grs.  or  \  oz.  Valuing  silver  at 
5s.  per  oz.,  and  gold  at  £^  the  old  S.  of  silver  would  be 
worth  about  2s.  &.,  of  gold  about  £/^ ;  the  silver  S.  (coin) 
about  2s.  3jd.;  the  gold,  which,  according  to  Josephus(/4ii/.  iii. 
8,  10),  was  the  same  as  the  daric,  or  129  grs.,  about  £1^  is.  6d. 

Shel'bume,  William  Petty,  Eaxl  of,  son  of  the  first 
carl,  and  great-grandson  of  Sir  William  Petty  (q.  v.),  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  20th  May  1737.  After  a  neglected  youth  he  went  up 
to  Oxford  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  there  studied  law,  history, 
the  classics,  and  *  a  good  deal  of  religion  ;'  and  in  1757  joined  the 
20th  regiment  under  Wolfe.  His  services  at  Minden  and  Kloster 
Kempen  were  rewarded  by  a  colonelcy  and  the  post  of  aide-de- 
camp to  the  King,  much  to  the  Whigs'  annoyance.  In  1761  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Wycombe,  but  within  a  few 
weeks  was  raised  to  the  Upper  House  by  his  father's  death,  and 
in  the  same  year  negotiated  the  coalition  between  Fox  and 
Bute.  He  defended  Uie  Government  in  the  peace  debate,  and 
on  Bute's  transference  of  the  premiership  to  Grenville  (1763) 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  owing  to 
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kttached  hinuelf  to  Pitt,  hii  estimate  of  whom 

■bout  tbii  period.    With  PiU,  now  Earl  o[  Chatham,  he  Tctntned 

■    office  in  1766  u  Secretary  of  State  for  the  muihetn  or  colo- 


pDst  DO  axy  one — hii  Iriih  meanirei  thwailed,  hii  proteit 
againit  the  Freiicb  umeiatioD  of  Corsica  unheeded,  himself  the 
tmgle  asmilant  of  coercion  tomrdi  the  American  coloaisti. 
Close  on  his  dwd  resignation  (19th  October  1768}  tacceeded 
Chatham's,  and  from  the  troubles  and  diipntes  of  the  Grafton 
and  North  admin istraliont  S.,  hariog  latelr  become  Bwi<iDwer, 
withdrew  for  a  time  to  the  Continent  (IT?!)-  ^^  Paris,  in 
Mdme.  G^offrin'a  ii^en,  he  met,  amidst  a  host  of  notabilities, 
Morellet,  the  Adam  Smith  of  Fiance,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
coDvenion  to  Free-trade  principles,  and  whom,  with  Fianldin, 
Ganick,  and  Pnestlex,  he  aflecwardi  entertained  at  Bowood. 
Leaingtcm,  Saratoga,  and  France's  alliance  with  the  Cotoniet 
had  brought  Lord  North  upon  his  knees,  the  nation  chunonied 
[01  Chstluun's  recall,  when  the  'Great  Commoner'  died  (177S), 
and  left  in  S.  hii  recognited  tuccestor.  Daring  the  brief  and 
discordant  Rockingham  administntion  S.  ahared  with  Charles 
Fox  (q.  V.)  the  |iecietai7ship  of  state ;  its  dissolution  was  fol- 
lowed aj  his  own  scarce  longer  mimstiy  (Jul;  i7S2-Febniai7 
1783).  Short  as;  this  was,  it  witnessed  the  triumphant  close  of 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  concession  of  independence  to  the 
United  States,  the  concluuon  of  lepante  treaties  with  France 
and  Spain ;  and  with  snch  results  achieved  S.  could  aflbrd, 
U  the  bidding  of  the  Fox  and  North  coalition,  to  resign 
the  Treatorr  and  bid  farewell  to  mioisterial  life,  in  17S5  being 
raised  to  the  Uarquisate  of  Lanidowne  (q.  «.).  Thenceforth, 
though  he  opposed  the  war  with  [erolntionaiT  France  and 
warml]'  upheld  the  Irish  Union,  he  rarely  emereed  from  his  re- 
liiemeot  at  Bowood,  Wiltshire,  where  he  diet^  7th  Hay  1S05. 
Hilton  ha*  dealt  but  scant  justice  to  S.,  whose  very  Eailnres 
were  doe  to  a  ftu-'Ugbtedoesi  icat  made  him  overlook  the  petty 
wants  of  the  moment  The  taunt  of  duplicity,  launched  *|^st 
him,  is  confuted  by  his  consistent  Liberalism ;  a  later  generation 
hat  justified  his  most  Utopian  schemes — of  free-trade,  reform, 
and  Catholic  emancipation.  For  his  gTeal-graodson,  Lord 
Edmnnd  Fitimaurice,  was  reserved  the  honour  of  vindicating 
an  Ulustrioos  ancestor,  in  the  Lift  ef  WiUiam,  Earl  a/ S.  (3  vols. 
Lond.  1S75-76),  the  first  volaiae  of  which  contains  a  bi^ment 
of  S.'s  autobiogniphy. 

EOiellf,  or  Chelif,  the  principal  river  of  Alxeiia.  It  rise*  in 
the  Jebel  Amour,  flows  (uccessiveW  N.  and  W^,  and  enters  the 
Meditenancan  between  Algien  andOru,  after  a  course  of  370 

Shall,  the  name  giren  generally  to  the  hard  stmctures  secteled 
by  various  Itmrrtttralt  iDimR\i,  but  diitinctively  to  the  eioskele- 
ton  of  Molluica  (q.  v.),  which  consists  of  a  ]\mj  or  calcareous 
investment  formed  by  the  pallium  or  maitllt.  All  structures  not 
formed  by  the  mantle,  however  similar  in  appearance  to  shells, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  snch.  For  example,  the  ermHaut  or 
paper  nautilus,  a  delicate  papery  cover,  which  is  not,  however, 
a  true  S.,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  secreted  liy  the  mantle,  but  by  two 
of  the  arwi  or  j^r  of  the  animal  modified  for  this  purpose.  On 
the  other  baod,  the  two-gilled  cuttlefish,  which  has  no  outer 
S.,  has  a  homy  01  limy  structure  utterly  unlike  a  S.  imbedded 
in  the  mantle  or  investing  skin,  and  formed  by  it.  Hence  this 
structure,  despite  its  unlikeneis  to  a  S.,  is  to  be  considered  a  true 
S.  The  name  tat  is  given  to  structures  which  are  of  the  nature 
of  shells,  but  which  are  formed  by  other  animals  than  molluscs. 
Thus  among  the  lowest  animals  or  /VWiwoo  (a.  v.)  we  find  the 
Foraminifera  (q.  v.)  and  Radielaria  (q.  v.)  malting  UsU  of  lime 
and  flint,  some  of  which  imitate  eiacUy  the  shape  of  the  S.  of 
molluscs.  The  Eihinixiermala,  includulg  the  Echinii  or  '*ea 
urchins,'  secrete  a  complicated  S.  or  test  formed  of  hexagonal 
limyplates  disposed  in  meridional  series;  and  among  the  Cnatacta 
are  found  'ihells'  of  hardened  or  limy  epidermis  which  may  be 
annually  cast  off  and  renewed.  The  S.  of  the  barnacles  con- 
aists  of  a  rvular  series  of  limy  piece*  articulated  together,  and 
closely  resembling  in  some  respects  the  true  or  moll  mean  S. 

True  shells,  as  found  in  molluscs,  are  divisible  according  to 
form  into  tatwiAit,  bioatvt,  and  nttdtiuaivt.  The  first  of  these 
is  fully  described  in  [he  article  GaiUrafeda  (q.  v.),  the  lecond 
nader  Brachi^pada  (q.  v.)   and  LamHhbraruhiata   (q.  v.),  and 


the  third  under  Cldt<m  (q.  v.).  The  S.  It  usually  formed 
of  lime ;  with  a  proportion  of  organic  matter.  The  lime  exisU 
in  the  atomic  proportions  of  cakitt,  although  in  some  groups 
{t.g.  the  Pheiadida,  a  'boring  mollusca)  the  S.  may  be  com- 
posed of  arragonitt—a.  mn^   harder^  substance,  and  an  allo- 


As  to  composition,  three  chief  varieties  of  S.  are  distinguished. 
These  are  (l)  the  pucdiafunu,  in  which  three  layers  are  to  be 
discerned,  each  layer  consisting  of  delicate  limy  plates  set  on 
edge,  and  occasionally  varying  m  tbeir  direction ;  {3}  Oi&filiTeut 
S.  consists  of  Uycn  of  prismatic  cells ;  and  the  (3)  nacrmu  S. 
are  formed  of  limy  matter  into  the  compoation  of  which  tiacrt 
or  MmA^f-nf-Ftari  (q.  *.]  cntcn. 

Shell,  io  artillery,  a  hollow  projectile  containing  a  bursting 
charge  of  gunpowder,  which  is  exploded  either  by  a  '  time '  or  a 
'  percussion '  fuie.  It  is  the  ofispnng  of  the  el/a  or  *  firepots '  of 
the  ancients,  which  held  the  celebrated  Greek  fire.  The  use  of 
explosive  projectiles  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  from  a  venr 
remote  period.  Small  shells  (grenades]  were  thrown  by  hand, 
slings,  or  other  means,  before  they  were  used  with  mortars. 
The  earliest  recorded  employment  of  mortar  and  S.  is  at  Jadra 
in  1376  by  the  Venetians.  Horizontal  fire  of  shells  from 
bowitzer*.  and  afterwards  from  guns,  was  first  attempted  in  the 
iSihc 

Spherical  shells  are  fired  from  tmooth-boie  ordnaitce,  and 
eloogated  shells  from  rifled  guns.  British  Service  smooth-bore 
are  clas&ed  as  (emmMt  and  Skrapntl.  The  former  include 
cemiOBit,  morlar,  naval,  and  haiid-grtnade  dielb,  which  are 
simply  spheres  filled  with  heavy  charge*  of  gunpowder.  The 
ptrtottHtl  of  an  enemy  suffers  from  a  common  S.  bursting  dur- 
ing flight,  but  if  it  explodes  when  at  rest  it  acts  Uke  a  mine 
in  destroying  parapets,  maieritl,  &c.  Shrapnel  S.  takes  its  name 
from  Colonel  Shrapnel,  R.A,  who  about  17S1  conceived  the 
idea  of  filling  S.  with  bullets  to  take  eflect  at  range*  beyond 
grape-  or  case-shoL  Snch  a  S.  was  first  employed  at  Rolica 
and  Vimiera  in  iSoS.  The  fuodameolal  principles  of  the 
Shrapnel  S.  are  (1)  a  small  bursting  chaise  suffiaent  to  open 
the  S.  and  release  the  bullets  with  a  minimum  dispersive 
eSect,  and  {3)  a  maximum  firing  chaige  to  impart  high  velocity 
to  the  S.  The  Diapliragm  Shrapnel  S.  (or  smooth-bore 
ordnance,  introduced  bj  Colonel  Boxer  in  1853,  and  now  in 
general  ose,  is  shown  in  section  with  fuie  complete  in  fig.  I. 
The  bunting  charge  is  better  disposed 
than  in  the  originid,  for  the  rupture  of 
the  S.  without  scattering  the  balls,  and 
it  is  also  completely  separated  from  them 
by  a  dbphiagm.  The  musket  and  car- 
bme  bullets  are  surrounded  by  coal-dust. 
Shrapnel  is  fired  from  guns,  howitieii, 
and  carronadet  against  masses  of  troops, 
the  explosion  beiog  timed  to  occur  at  a 
short  distance  in  front.  This,  as  well  as 
the  common  smooth-bore  S.,  is  fitted 
,._._. with  a  wood  bottom  which  serves  to  keep 

An  elongated  5.  for  use  with  liSed  ordnance  is  fitted  on  the 
circumference  with  gun-metal  studs,  01  on  the  base  with  a 
copper  jiiA?C,  to  take  the  grooves.  Figs.  3,  3,  and  4  show 
sections  of  the  principal  muule-loading  rifled  ihells  of  the 
British  Service,  Fig.  3  illustrates  the  S-inch  Boxer- Shrapnel  S. 
(weight  170  lbs.,  bursting  cha:^  t  lb.).  The  bullets  are  em- 
bedded io  resin  and  separated  byan  iron  diaphragm  from  the  borst- 
ing  charge  placed  in  the  base  of  the  S,,aDd  a  tube  passing  down 
the  centre  connects  the  fuse  in  the  apex  with  the  jx>wder-cham- 
ber.  On  explosion  the  bullets  receive  a  forward  impetus  which 
to  some  extent  counteracts  the  tendency  to  lateral  dispersion 
arising  from  rotary  motion  of  the  S.  Tlie  head  is  only  lightly 
attached  to  the  body,  and  '  lines  of  least  resistance '  are  formed 
in  the  S.  by  grooving  it  internally.  Fig.  3  shows  a  i3-inch 
PaUiser  S.  of  chilled  iron  with  ogival  head  (weight  700  Iba.). 
The  charge  {9t  I^-)  ^'^^  >»  *  *crge  bag  is  placed  m  the  hollow, 
and  on  impact  it  explode*,  no  fere  beme  required.  A  loinch 
'mmmnn'  «  nf  .-.tt  irftti  (average  weight  398  lbs.,  bursting 
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charge  aoj  oi.)  is  represented  in  fig.  4.  It  is  bursi  by  meant  of 
ft  fuze  fined  in  its  ape*.  Martin's  S.  is  a  casl-iron  globe  filled 
■with  molten  iron,  and  is  employed  lo  set  sliips,  stores,  S:c.,  on 
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ihe  Armstrong,  Whit- 


Other  noteworthy  Bri 
worth,  and  Lancaster  shells.  Among  Ai 
most  important  are  the  Parrott,  Dyer,  Holchkiss,  Schenckle, 
Reed,  and  Blakely  projectiles.  These  are  all  on  the  '  expansive  * 
■  American  system,  as  opposed  to  the  Prussian  '  compressive 
system.'  They  are  used  without  respect  lo  the  rifling,  and  by 
(he  action  of  the  gases  of  discharge  on  a  peculiar  device  arc 
forced  lo  '  lake  the  grooves.'  The  objection  to  eipansive  pro- 
jectiles, that  they  c»nnot  Sustain  heavy  charges,  has  been  met  by 
recent  improvements,  as  seen  in  the  United  Stales  cored-shot. 

Sliell'drake,  Sbel'drake,  or  Bheil'drake  {Tadoma  vul- 

fanstr),  a  species  of  duck,  inhabiting  Britain,  in  winter  especially, 
and  attaining  a  length  of  7  feel.  The  plumage  is  green  on  the 
head,  chestnut  over  the  forepart  of  the  back,  and  while  behind. 
name  '  Burrow  Duck '  is  given  10  the  bird,  from  its  habit 
of  laying  its  eggs  in  the  disused  burrows  of  rabbits.  The  Ruddy 
S.  {Casarlia  mlila)  is  occasionally  found  in  Britain,  but  is  more 
common  on  the  Continenl.  The  S.  has  a  peculidr  modification 
of  the  lower  laryna  or  organ  of  voice,  rendering  its  voice  harsh 
and  louil. 

Shelley,  Percy  Byaahe,  grandson  of  Sir  Bysshe  Shellejr, 
was  boin  4th  August  1792,  at  Field  Place,  Sussei,  At  the 
village  school  of  Wamham,  at  Sion  House  School  in  Brentford, 
and  at  Eton,  the  sensitive  and  delicate  boy  grew  towards  a 
premature  manhood  which  aE5erted  itself  in  pronounced  atheism 
knd  wild  romances.  I'wo  of  these  romances,  interesting  only 
for  the  amazing  breadth  of  tiieir  extravagance,  were  actually 
printed,  Zaslretii  in  1809,  and  SI.  Irtryne,  or  Iht  Rosicrucian, 
m  1818.  For  Zastroai  the  publisher  paid  Ca°-  S.  likewise 
tonlribuleU  the  greater  part  of  a  volume  entitled  Original  Potlry, 
by  Victor  and  Caziri  (ISIo).  Of  this  book  he  had  I480  copies 
printed,  but  all  were  destroyed,  on  the  discovery  ihat  a  pirated 
poem  of  Monk  Lewis  was  contained  in  the  collection.  In  the 
autumn  of  1810  S.  went  lo  University  College,  Oxford,  where, 
along  with  a  fellow-student  named  Ho^,  he  published  some  bur- 
lesques, as  Poslhiimoui  Fragmatli of  Margartt  Nicohon,  edited  by 
John  Filiviclor.  But  the  circulation  of  a  pamphlet  (consisting  of 
one  5heel)on  The  Neciaity  of  Alhrism  led  lohis  expulsion  by  the 
college  authorities.  On  March  181 1  S.  left  Oxford,  and  in  .Scp- 
lember  of  the  same  year  lie  eloped  to  Edinburgh  with  Harriet 
Westbrook,  daughter  of  a  London  hotel-keeper-  In  spile  of  his 
theory  regarding  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  the  poet  married  the 
girl  in  Edinburgh ;  but  he  never  found  in  bee  the  compaoiou  he 
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sought.  She  was  beautiful  but  amallminded ;  and  when,  in 
London,  S.  met  Mary,  the  daughter  of  William  Godwin,  Harriet  1 
deserted.  The  unfortunate  woman  then  gained  from  oth;r  ' 
a  protection  that  added  guilt  lo  her  misery,  and  ere  ion; 
she  drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine  (November  10,  1816). 
In  July  of  1814  S.  went  lo  the  Continent  with  Mary  Godwin, 
whom  he  married  on  the  dealh  of  his  first  wife.  If  his  relalioni 
towards  Harriet  involved  him  in  pain  and  obloquy,  his  connection 
with  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  dai^hter  brought  him  only  the  purest 
happiness.  In  1813  he  had  printed  Qiuen  Mab,  a  poem  witti  : 
which  he  hoped  to  sweep  the  world  clear  of  religion.  Afiei-  ' 
vrards  he  despised  this  juvenile  effort ;  and,  indeed,  it  conlaios 
nothing  that  can  satisfy  the  reader  cither  in  form  or  substance. 
For  a  time  he  settled  at  Bishopsgate,  near  Windsor  Forest,  and 
there  he  composed  his  first  great  poem,  Alaslor  (1816).  Then 
followed  The  Ka/oll  of  Islam  (181S),  after  the  pabljcalion  of 
which  S.  migrated  lo  Italy,  never  to  retuni.  In  1S18  be 
completed  Rosalind  and  Htlm,  and  the  same  year  broui;hl 
out  Julian  and  Maddalo,  a  fine  poem  recording  some  of  hi^ 
intercourse  with  Byron.  In  the  next  year  were  composer! 
S.'s  grandest  works,  Promtthms  Unbound  (not  published  tul 
1821}  and  the  Ccnci.  In  the  Promdhtus  he  utters  the  cry  of 
modem  spiritual  unrest,  while  he  worships  nature  like  a  GreeL 
The  poem  is  ethereal,  cold,  majestic — beautiful  as  a  sea  of  ice  in 
the  moonlight.  In  the  Cmti  he  creates  a  chaiacler  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  and  in  hard,  firm  lines  moulds  revolting 
crimes  into  passionate  and  pitiful  tn^edy.  So  far  does  he 
command  our  sympathy  id  Ihe  play,  thai  we  are  compelled  to 
assent  lo  the  justice  of  a  parricide.  After  these  immortal  works 
came  the  grotesque /V//r  A// i'Ar7»i>-rf(l8ig),  ThtWitthafAUai 
(1820),  and  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  or  Swell/oetiht  TyrauXlSio), 
the  latter  suppressed  at  the  instance  of  Ihe  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice.  Epipsychidion  (1S21)  lamented  the  death  of 
the  author's  friend  Emilia  Viviani,  and  Adonait  (iSst),  perhaps 
the  greatest  elegy  in  all  literature,  deplored  the  loss  of  Keats. 
imas  {l8?I)  was  the  result  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  and  is 
fired  with  glorious  hopes.  His  enthusiasm  culminates  in  lyric 
raptures  of  unsurpassable  loveliness.  On  the  Sih  of  July  1822, 
the  poet  was  sailing  from  Leghorn  with  some  friends  on  his  way 
to  Lerici,  when  a  squall  overturned  the  schooner  which  canied 
the  party.     S.  was  drowned,  with  Keats's  poems  in  his  pocket- 

S.'s  soul  was  the  very  spirit  of  freedom,  and  in  his  imaginary 
world  he  legislated  for  all  men  tilce  himself.  His  teaching  was 
not  understood,  and  could  hare  done  no  good  to  any  bold 
enough  to  follow  it.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  regarded  as  a  beaoLi- 
ful  demon  ;  nowadays,  biographers  speak  of  him  as  a  maligned 
sainL  He  was  sometimes  very  selfish,  but  habitually  generous  ; 
is  known  to  have  told  absolute  falsehoods,  yet  in  the  tenor  of  his 
life  and  his  works  inculcated  the  purest  reverence  for  truth. 
Right  or  wron;;,  he  always  thought  intensely,  and  spoke 
vehemently.  His  Hie  was  restless,  unhappy,  tit  pure  and 
beneficent.  He  was  irreligious  on  principle,  but  a  Christian  in 
practice.  As  a  poet  he  has  not  the  masculine  vigoiir  of  Byron, 
or  Keats's  quaint  luxury  of  language,  but  heismore  finely  intellec- 
tual than  either,  and  his  verse  has  a  subtle  and  thrilliT>e  nkdody 
that  no  English  poet  has  ever  equalled. 

Mrs.  S.  wrote  several  books  during  her  husband's  lifetime,  Ihe 
tiest  known  being  the  novel  of  Fran^nslein.  She  edited  her  hus- 
band's poems,  with  preface  and  biographical  notes,  in  1839. 
The  most  complete  critical  editions  of  S.  are  those  of  Rosselti 
(3  vols.  1878),  and  Forman  (4  vols.  1876-77).  See  Medwin's  Zj/c 
ofS.  (1849);  RtcoUiiliimi  of  Ihi  Last  Days  of  S.  and  Byrm.hy 
Trelawney  (new  ed.  a  vols.  1878) ;  Hogg's  Lift  of  S.  (2  vols. 
1858);  Middleton's  S.  and  his  Writing  (l  vols.  1858);  S. 
Jtltmorials,  by  Lady  Shelley,  with  essay  oy  S.  on  Christianity, 
1859);  GaineXt's  Kilics  of  S.  (1862);  Bamett  Smith's -J.,  o  Cri- 
lical  Biography  (1877) ;  and  Rossetli'sZiwr^M^  I^ts  I187S). 

Sb«U-Lac.    See  Lac 
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